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FOE  A  STATUE  OP  CHATJCEB 


AT 


WOODSTOCK. 


Such  wab  old  Chaucxs  ;  such  tbb  placid  hxxa 
Of  him  who  mars  with  habxokt  xnvobh'd 

THK  LAXOUAOB  of  OCB  FATHZB8.     HXRH  HX  DWSLT 

Fob  mavt  a  ohkxbful  day.  Thzsb  aboodit  walls 

HaTB  OFTBV  HBABD  HD^  WHILB  HXB  LBOBXD8  BUTHB 

Hb  babo;  of  lots,  ob  kxiobthooDi  ob  tbb  wmu 
Of  homblt  lifb  :  thbouoh  bach  bbtatb  abd  aob, 

ThB  FABHIOBS  abd  THB  F0LLIB8  OF  THB  WOBLD 

With  cubbxbo  hajtd  pocbtbatiko.    Though  pbbchabob 

FbOM  BlBBHBO^B  TOWBBSy  O  BTBABOKBy  THOU  ABT  COMB 
GlOWDIO  with  ChUBCHILL'B  TBOFHIBS  ;  TXT  Df  TADT 
DOBT  THOU  APPLAUD  THXB;  IF  THT  BBBA8T  BX  OOID 
To  HIM,  THIfl  OTHXB  HBBO*,  WHO,  DT  TIMBS 
DaBK  ABD  UBTAUOHT,  BXOAB  WITH  OHABMIXa  TXBSH 
To  TAMB  THB  BUDBBXBB  OF  HIS  BATITX  LABD 

Akenbide. 


THE   PREFACE. 


E  first  object  of  this  pnblic&tion  was  to  give  the  t^xt  of  the  Cakterbury  Tales  as 
t  as  the  MSS.  within  the  reach  of  the  Editor  would  enable  him  to  make  it. 

i  account  of  former  Editions,  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Preface  (a),  will  shew,  that  this 
,  liad  hitherto  been  either  entirely  neglected,  or  at  least  veiy  imperfectly  pursued.  The 
r  therefore  has  proceeded  as  if  his  author  had  never  been  published  before.  He  has 
d  the  text  throughout  from  the  MSS.  and  has  paid  little  regard  to  the  readings  of  any 
n,  except  tlie  two  by  Caxton,  each  of  which  may  now  be  considered  as  a  Manuscript.  A 
f  the  MSS.  collated,  or  consulted,  upon  this  occasion  is  subjoined  (b). 

arder  to  make  the  proper  use  of  these  Jkf  SS.,  to  unravel  the  confusions  of  their  orthogra- 
md  to  judge  between  a  great  number  of  various  readings,  it  was  necessary  to  enquire 
he  state  of  our  language  and  versification  at  the  time  when  Chaucer  wrote,  and  also,  as 
as  was  possible,  into  the  peculiarities  of  his  style  and  manner  of  composition.  Nor  was 
i  necessary  to  examine  with  some  attention  the  work  now  intended  to  be  republished  ;  to 
a  line  between  the  imperfections,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  left  in  it  by  the 
r,  and  those  which  have  crept  into  it  since ;  to  distinguish  the  parts  where  the  author 
rs  as  an  inventor,  from  those  where  he  is  merely  a  translator,  or  imitator ;  and  throughout 
rhole  to  trace  his  allusions  to  a  variety  of  forgotten  books  and  obsolete  customs.  As  a 
n  degree  of  information  upon  all  these  points  will  be  found  to  be  necessary  even  for  the 
ng  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  with  intelligence  and  satisfaction,  the  Editor  hopes  he  shall 
:cused  for  supposing,  that  the  majority  of  his  readers  will  not  be  displeased  with  his 
ipt  to  shorten  at  least  the  labour  of  their  enquiries,  by  laying  before  them  such  parts  of 
>sult  of  his  own  researches,  as  he  judges  will  be  most  conducive  to  that  purpose.  He  has 
fore  added  to  the  text,  1.  Ak  Essay'  on  the  Language  and  Versification  or 
CER ;  2.  An  introductory  Discourse  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  ;  and  3.  Notes, 


thi*  EasAY,  Part  tho  third.  §.  1—6.  is  contained  a  short  view  of  English  Poetry-  to  the  time  of  Chaucer,  the 
(  iif  compUing  which  tho  EdiU^r  might  perhaps  have  saved  himself,  if  he  had  foreseen,  that  Mr.  Wnrlon's 
IV  or  EnGLtsa  Poetry  would  have  appeared  so  soon.  Both  tho  Eitap  and  the  Introductory  Di*cour$e  wero 
I  before  Mr.  Warton's  book  was  published ;  which  Is  mentioned,  not  so  much  to  obviate  any  suspicion  of 
ri«D,  as  to  apologise  for  whatever  defects  there  may  be  in  either  of  those  treatises,  from  a  want  of  tho  lights. 
thai  laamod  and  elegant  writer  has  thrown  upon  all  parts  of  this  subject. 


ii  THE  PREFACE. 


into  which  ho  has  thrown  an  account  of  the  most  material  varions  readings ;  illnstrations  of 
particular  passages ;  and  explanations  of  the  most  nncommon  words  and  phrases,  especiallj    | 
I    such  as  are  omitted,  or  ill  explained,  in  the  Glossary  to  Unys  Edition. 

i 

He  had  once  an  intention  of  adding  a  Glossary*,  and  a  Life  of  Chancer.  From  the  former 
of  these  undertakings  he  was  deterred  by  the  bulk  to  which  this  publication  had  already 
swollen,  and  by  the  consideration  that  a  Glossary,  adapted  to  a  part  only  of  Chaucer's  writings, 
must  necessarily  be  a  very  imperfect  work,  the  utility  of  which  would  by  no  means  be  propor- 
tionable to  the  labour  employed  in  compiling  it.  If  this  attempt,  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  their  too  much  neglected  bard,  should  so  far  succeed  as  to  bring  to  light  any  MSS. 
by  the  help  of  which,  together  with  those  in  the  Bodleian  and  other  Libraries,  the  remainder 
of  the  writings  of  Chaucer  might  be  restored  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  purity,  a  good  Glossary 
to  the  whole  would  be  a  most  useful  work,  and  indeed  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a 
Dictionary  of  our  antient  Language. 

With  respect  to  a  life  of  Chaucer,  he  found,  after  a  reasonable  waste  of  time  and  pains  in 
searching  for  materials,  that  he  coud  add  few  facts  to  those,  which  have  already  appeared  in 
several  lives  of  that  poet ;  and  he  was  not  disposed,  eitlier  to  repeat  the  comments  and  inven- 
tions, by  which  former  biographers  have  endeavoured  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  facts,  or  to  ' 
substitute  any  of  Jiis  own  for  the  same  laudable  purpose.  Instead  therefore  of  a  formal  life  of  [ 
his  author,  which,  upon  these  principles,  must  have  been  a  very  meagre  narration,  he  has 
added  to  this  Preface  (c)  a  short  Abstract  of  the  historical  passages  of  the  Life 
OF  Chaucer,  with  remarks,  which  may  serve  to  separate  for  the  future  those  passages  from 
others,  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  to  credit,  but  the  single  circumstance  of 
having  been  often  repeated. 

He  will  detain  the  reader  no  longer  than  just  to  observe,  that  in  the  following  edition  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales  he  does  not  recollect  to  have  deviated  from  the  MSS.  (except,  perhaps,  by 
adding  tlie  final  n  to  a  very  few  words)  in  any  one  instance,  of  which  the  reader  is  not  adTe^ 
tised  in  the  notes. 


I*  This  Intention  the  learned  Editor  afterwards  carried  into  execution,  and  published  a  Glossary  in  1778.] 


APPENDIX    TO   THE  PREFACE. 


(i)  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  FORMER  EDITIONS  OF  THE  CANTERBURY  TALES. 

Thz  Art  of  Printing  had  been  invented  and  exercised  for  a  considerable  time,  in  most 
eonntries  of  Europe,  before  the  Art  of  Criticism  was  called  in  to  superintend  and  direct  its 
operations.  It  is  therefore  much  more  to  the  honour  of  our  meritorious  countryman  William 
Csxton,  that  he  chose  to  make  the  Canterbury  Tales  one  of  the  earliest  productions  of  his  press, 
than  it  can  be  to  his  discredit,  that  he  printed  them  very  incorrectly.  He  probably  took  the  first 
H8.  thai  he  cond  procure  to  print  from,  and  it  happened  unluckily  to  be  one  of  the  worst  in  all 
rsfpects  that  he  coud  possibly  have  met  with.  The  very  few  copies  of  this  Edition,  which  are 
now  remaining*,  have  no  date,  but  ^Ir.  Ames  supposes  it  to  have  been  printed  in  1475  or  C. 

It  is  still  more  to  the  honour  of  Caxton,  that  when  he  was  informed  of  the  imperfections  of 
hb  edition,  he  very  readily  undertook  a  second,  ^  for  to  satisfy  the  author,"  (as  he  says  himself,) 
'^whereas  tofore  by  ignorance  ha  had  erred  in  hurting  and  diffaming  his  book.*'  His  whole 
ftocount  of  this  matter,  in  the  Preface  to  this  second  Edition,  is  so  clear  and  ingenuous,  that  I 
iball  insert  it  below  in  his  own  words  **.  This  Edition  is  also  without  date,  except  that  the 
Preface  informs  us,  that  it  was  printed  six  years  after  the  first. 

*  The  Ute  Mr.  Wett  was  so  obliging  as  to  lend  me  a  complete  copy  of  this  Edition,  which  U  now,  as  I  have  heard,  In 
the  Bang's  Lnirary.  There  is  another  complete  copy  In  the  Library  of  Merton  College,  which  Is  illuminated,  and  has 
a  ruled  line  under  every  printed  one,  to  givo*  it  the  appearance,  I  suppose,  of  a  MS.  Neither  of  these  books,  though 
Koningly  complete,  has  any  Preface  or  Advertisement 

^  Praf.  to  Oaxton's  3d  Edit  from  a  copy  In  the  Library  of  St  John's  Coll.  Oxford.    Jmeit  p.  fiS.—Whlche  book  I 

l>*ve  dylygently  orersoi,  and  duly  examynod  to  the  ende  that  it  be  made  accordyng  unto  his  owen  makyng ;  for  I 

fy^  many  of  the  sayd  bookes,  whlche  wryters  have  abrydgyd  it,  and  many  thynges  left  out,  and  In  some  places  have 

Ktte  oertayn  versys  that  he  never  made  ne  sette  in  hys  booko ;  of  whycbe  bookes  so  incorrccto  was  one  broughte  to  me 

^  jen  pasQ'd,  whlche  I  supposed  had  ben  veray  true  and  correcto,  and  accordyng  to  the  same  I  dyde  do  enprynte  a 

cotayn  nomber  of  them,  whyche  anon  were  soldo  to  many  and  dyvorse  gentyl  men,  of  whom  one  gentylman  cam  to 

OM,  sad  sayd  that  this  book  was  not  according  in  many  places  unto  the  book  that  Gefferoy  Chaucer  had  made.    To 

vhom  I  answered,  that  I  had  made  it  accordyng  to  my  oopye,  and  by  me  was  nothyng  added  ne  mynushyd.    Thenne 

^  aayd,  he  knewe  a  book  whyche  hys  fader  bad  and  moche  lovyd,  that  was  very  trewe,  and  accordyng  unto  hys  owen 

first  book  by  hym  made;  and  sayd  more,  yf  I  wold  onprynte  it  agayn,  he  wold  getc  mo  the  same  book  for  a  oopye.  How 

be  it  be  wyat  well  that  hys  fader  wold  not  gladly  departs  fro  it.    To  whom  I  said,  in  caas  that  he  coudo  goto  me  suohe 

*  book,  trewe  and  oorrecte,  yet  I  wold  ones  cndevoyre  me  to  enprynte  It  agayn,  for  to  satisfy  the  auotour,  where  as 

(ofcvs  by  ygnorannct  I  erryd  In  hurtyng  and  dyffamyng  his  book  In  dy  verce  places,  in  sotting  in  somme  thynges  that 

1m  never  sayd  ne  made,  and  leving  out  many  thynges  that  he  made,  whyche  ben  requysite  to  be  sette  In  It    And  thus 

*i  tfU  at  aooord,  aad  he  fall  gentylly  gate  of  hys  fader  the  said  book,  and  delsrvered  it  to  me,  by  whiohe  I  havo 

wnsetrt  my  book,  as  hetn  after  alle  alonge  by  the  ayde  of  almighty  Ood  shal  folowe,  whom  I  humbly  beseche^  &o. 

b2 
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Ames  mentions  an  Edition  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  ^  Collected  by  William  Caxton, 
and  printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde  atWestmestre,  in  1495.  Folio."  He  does  not  appear  to  liave 
seen  it  bimself,  nor  have  I  ever  met  with  any  other  authority  for  its  existence  ;  which  however 
I  do  not  mean  to  dispute.  If  there  was  such  an  Edition,  we  may  be  tolerably  sore,  that  it  was 
only  a  copy  of  Caxton's. 

This  was  certidnly  the  case  of  both  Pynson's  Editions.  He  has  prefixed  to  both  the  intro- 
ductory part  of  Caxton's  Prohemye  to  his  2d  Edition,  without  the  least  alteration.  In  what 
follows,  he  says,  that  he  purposes  to  imprint  his  book  [in  the  first  Edition]  by  a  copy  <^tke  icwl 
Matter  Caxtonf  and  [in  the  second]  by  a  copy  of  William  CaxUm*8  imprinting*.  That  the  Copy, 
mentioned  in  both  these  passages,  by  which  Pynson  purposed  to  imprint,  was  really  Caxton's 
second  Edition,  is  evident  from  the  slightest  comparison  of  the  three  books.  Pynson's  first 
Edition  has  no  date,  but  is  supposed  (upon  good  grounds,  I  think)  to  have  been  printed  not 
long  after  1491,  the  year  of  Caxton's  death.  His  second  Edition '  is  dated  in  1526,  and  was  the 
first  in  which  a  Collection  of  some  other  pieces  of  Chaucer  was  added  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

The  next  Edition,  which  I  have  been  able  to  meet  with,  was  printed  by  Thomas  Godfray  in 
1532.    If  this  be  not  the  very  Edition  which  Leland  speaks  of*  as  printed  by  Berthelette,  with 


Mr.  Lewis  In  his  Lifo  of  Caxton,  p.  104,  has  published  a  minate  account  of  th6  contents  of  this  edition  f!rom  a  oopj 
In  the  Libraiy  of  Magdalen  Ck>ll<^c,  Cambridge,  but  without  deciding  whether  it  is  the  first  or  the  second  edition. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  second ;  but  the  Preface  is  lost.  There  is  on  imperfect  copy  of  this  oditiun  in  the  Moaeum,  and 
another  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Society.    Both  together  would  not  make  a  complete  one. 

c  See  the  Prohemiet  to  Pynson's  Ist  and  2d  Editt  in  the  Prefaco  to  Urry's  Chaucer.  There  fa  a  complete  onpy  of 
Pynson's  li»t  Edit  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Society. 

d  I  venture  to  call  this  Pynson's  2d  Edit,  tliough  Ames  (from  some  notes  of  Bagford)  speaks  of  Editions  In  15^  and 
;522.  Jle  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  them  liimsclf.  Mr.  West  had  a  copy  of  tho  Edition  of  1526,  in  which  the  name 
of  tlie  printer  and  the  date  of  the  impression  are  regularly  set  down  at  tlie  end  of  tho  Canterbury  Tales.  After  that 
follow  «  Trollut  and  Creseide"  and  "  The  Soke  of  Fame"  at  the  end  of  which  last  is  a  note,  copied  from  Caxton's  edition 
of  tho  same  book,  with  this  addition,  And  here  foloweth  another  of  his  teorkei.  But  in  Mr.  West's  copy  nothing 
followed.  The  writer  of  the  Preface  to  Ed.  Urr.  seems  to  have  had  the  use  of  a  copy  of  this  Edition  in  152C,  which 
Contained  some  other  pieces  of  Chaucer's,  and  several  by  other  hands.    See  the  Pref.  to  Ed.  Urr. 

•  I  think  it  neowsory  to  state  Leland's  account  of  the  editions  of  Chaucer  in  his  own  words,  from  Tanner's  BM 
Brit,  V.  Chaucer.  "Non  alicnum  meo  erit  institute  palam  faccre,  GuHeltmnn  Caxodunum,  hominem  nee  indillgentem 
nee  indoctum,  et  quem  constat  primum  Londini  artem  exercuisse  typographicam,  Chauceri  opera,  quotquot  vel  pretio 
vcl  precibus  comparare  potuit.  in  unum  volumen  collegiste.  Tieit  tamen  Caxodunicam  editionem  BerthoUtui  noster 
oper&  Qulielmi  Thynniy  qui  multo  labore,  sedulitate,  ac  cur&  usus  in  perquirendis  vetustis  exemplaribus,  multa  prima 
adjecit  cditioni.  Sed  nee  in  hac  parte  caruit  Brianut  Tucca^  mihi  fomiliaritate  conjunctlssimus,  et  Anglicsp  lingua: 
eloquentia  mirificus,  su&  gloriA,  editA  in  postrcmam  Impressionom  pra/atione  elimatA,  luculentft,  deganti.  Sequar 
igitur  codicem  paucu  abhinc  annit  improssum,  et  promissum  adponam  syllabon.**  Ho  then  gives  a  Syllabus  of  the 
works  of  Chaucer,  contained  in  that  Edition,  as  follows : "  Fabula  Cantiana  xxiv,  quarum  due  solut&  oratione  acrlptc ; 
sod  Petri  Aralorit  /abula,  que  cominuni  doctorum  consensu  Chaucero,  tanquam  vero  parenti,  attribuitur,  In  ntr&que 
editione,  quia  males  sacordotum  mores  vehementer  increpavit,  supprcssa  est.  De  arte  amandi  alias  RovMunce  </  the 
Boset"  Ac. 

Before  I  make  any  remarks  upon  this  account,  I  must  observe  that  it  was  drawn  up  by  Leland  before  the  year  IMO. 
This  appears  from  his  *'  New  Year's  gift  to  Henry  VHI.  in  the  xxxvii  yeare  of  his  raygne,**  (1  Jan.  1546.)  in  which  he 
says  expressly,  that  he  had  spent  tho  last  six  years  in  travelling  about  the  kingdom.  "  all  his  other  occupations  inter- 
mitted." [Ed.  1745.  p.  xxii.  prefixed  to  Leland's  Itin.  v.  i.]  so  that  his  book  De  Viris  illuttribut,  which  he  speaks  of  as 
finished  in  the  same  piece,  p.  xxi.  must  have  been  finished  before  he  set  out  upon  his  travels.  I  will  observe  too,  by 
the  way,  that  the  Biographers  of  Leland  seem  to  have  confounded  these  last  six  years  travels  with  his  former  travel^ 
In  execution  of  tho  Commission  granted  to  him  by  Henry  VIIL  to  scrche  the  Libraries  of  Monasteries,  Colleges,  &c. 
That  Commission  was  granted  in  the  year  1533, 25  H.  YIU.  but  how  many  years  he  spent  In  the  execution  of  i|,  there 
is  no  authority,  that  I  can  find,  for  determining  with  precision. 

In  tho  aoootmt  above-quoted,  Leland  is  certainly  mistaken  In  sajrlng  that  Caxton  collected  the  works  of  Chancer 
into  one  votume-    He  printed  two  Editions  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  by  themselves,  as  has  been  shewn  above.    He  also 
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the  assistance  of  Mr,  William  Thynne>  (as  I  rather  suspect  it  is,)  we  may  be  assured  that  it 
was  copied  from  that.  Mr.  Thymie's  Dedication  to  Henry  VIII.  stands  at  the  head  of  it ; 
and  the  great  number  of  Chaucer's  works,  never  before  published,  which  appear  in  it,  fully 

printed  BoethlnSf  Troilus  and  Crenlda,  and  the  Boke  of  Fame ;  bat  each  in  a  separate  volume ;  and  some  smaller  pieces 
id  €3iattoer,  intermixed  with  several  of  Lydgate,  &c.  in  another  rolome,  of  which  the  contents  may  be  seen  in  Mid- 
dMmi's  Diasert.  p^  283.  n.  Id] ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  attempted  to  collect  these  separate  publications 
into  one  volome. 

Ldand  Is  also  inaccurate,  at  least,  in  representing  the  edition  by  Thynne  as  coming  next  after  that  by  Caxton, 
vithout  taking  any  notice  of  the  intermediate  editions  by  Pynson,  and  especially  that  in  1526*  in  which  an  attempt 
VIS  mlly  made  to  collect  the  works  of  Chaucer  into  one  volume. 

It  may  appear  presumptuous  to  go  further,  and  to  charge  him  with  inaccuracy  in  his  description  of  that  very 
aditkn  by  Thynne,  which  he  seems  to  have  had  before  his  eyes,  but  I  am  much  inclined  to  suspect,  (as  I  have  inti- 
mated in  the  text,)  that  the  edition  which  he  speaks  of  as  printed  by  Berthelette  was  really  printed  by  Godfray,  and 
that  the  PrcCaoo  of  Brianut  Tucca  (Sir  Brian  Tuke)  which  he  commends  so  much,  was  nothing  else  but  the  Prefatory 
iddresa,  or  Dedication,  to  the  Khig,  which  is  prefixed  to  Godfray's  and  other  later  editions  in  the  name  of  Mr.  William 
^lymw.  The  mistake  may  sot  have  been  so  extravagant,  as  it  appears  to  be  at  first.  It  is  possible,  that  Berthelette 
9|gfat  be  concerned  in  putting  forth  the  edition  of  1533,  though  it  was  printed  by  Godfray ;  and  it  is  very  probable, 
that  th«  Dedication,  (which  is  in  such  a  style  as  I  think  very  likely  to  be  commended  by  Leland,)  though  standing  in 
the  name  of  Mr.  William  Thynne,  was  composed  for  hhn  by  Sir  Brian  Tuke.  Mr.  Thyxme  himself,  I  apprehend,  was 
lather  a  lover,  than  a  master,  of  those  studies. 

In  support  of  this  suspicion  I  observe,  1.  that  the  syllabus,  which  Leland  has  given  of  the  contents  of  Bertheletto's 
editkm,  agrees  exactly  enough  with  the  contente  of  the  edition  by  Godfray,  a  few  small  pieces  only  being  omitted  by 
him.  2.  The  date  of  Godfray's  Edition  in  1533  agrees  perfectly  with  what  Leland  says  of  the  edition  in  question,  (vis. 
that  it  was  printed  a  few  yeart  ht/ore,)  and  with  the  probable  date  of  Mr.  Thynne's  edition,  which  appears  to  have 
heen  published  not  earlier  than  1530,  and  certeinly  not  later  than  1532.  It  was  not  published  earlier  than  1530, 
becanse  the  French  Orammar  madt  fry  an  Englitkmant  mentioned  in  the  Dedication,  must  mean,  in  all  probability, 
Vesdaireisenunt  de  la  lanffue  Franpoise  by  John  Palsgrave,  the  printing  of  which  was  finished  by  John  Hawkins, 
xviii  July,  1530,  and  the  Privilege  granted  on  the  2  September  following.  It  was  not  later  than  1532,  because  the  Dedl- 
catkn  appears  in  Godfray's  edition  of  that  year.  3.  If  Berthelette  had  printed  Mr.  Thynne's  edition,  in  1531  (we  will 
nppoee).  It  is  inconceivable  that  Godfray  should  set  about  another  edition  so  immediately  as  to  be  able  to  publish  it  the 
Toy  next  year.  Though  the  printers  of  that  age  had  a  very  imperfect  notion,  I  apprehend,  of  Copy-right  at  Common 
Law,  they  may  be  presumed  to  have  had  always  a  certain  Common  Sense,  which  would  restrain  them  from  under* 
taking  a  new  impression  of  a  book,  while  a  considerable  number  of  copies  of  a  former  impression  remained  unsold, 
whether  those  copies  belonged  to  themselves  or  to  others.  Besides,  Godfray's  edition  has  no  appearance  of  a  hasty, 
I^tical  impression.  It  is  upon  a  fine  paper,  and  the  types  and  presswork  are  remarkably  neat  and  elegant.  4. 1  think 
we  have  Berthelette's  own  authority  for  believing  that  he  did  not  print  Mr.  Thynne's  edition  of  Chaucer.  In  the  pre- 
face to  Gower's  Confiuio  Amantit,  which  he  published  in  this  very  year  1532,  after  having  mentioned  Troplut  and 
Ottiepde,he  gtHss  on  thus :  "  The  whlche  noble  warke  and  many  other  of  the  sayde  Chausers,  that  never  were  before  im- 
printcd.and  those  that  very  fewe  men  kneweand  fewer  hadde  them,  be  now  of  late  put  forthe  together  in  a  fayre  volume.'* 
There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  in  this  passage  he  refers  to  Mr.  Thynne's  edition,  and  if  he  had  printed  it  himself,  I  think 
h«  would  certainly  have  claimed  the  honour  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  favourable  manner  in  which  be  speaks  of  it, 
would  lead  one  to  imagine,  (as  has  been  suggested  above,)  that  ho  had  some  concern  in  it 

Upon  the  whole  therefore  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  edition  by  Godfray  in  1532  is  the  edition  which  Leland  speaks  of 
u  printed  by  Berthelette  I  have  given  above  what  I  conjecture  to  have  been  the  probable  grounds  of  his  mistake. 
Rot  indeed,  when  we  recollect  the  hurry  in  which  this  work  of  Leland  must  have  been  compiled,  and  that  it  was  left 
by  him  unfinished,  we  need  not  seek  for  any  other  causes  of  the  inaccuracies  with  which  it  abounds.  In  the  latter 
Ptft  of  the  passage  cited  above,  he  speaks  of  The  Ploughman's  Tale  by  the  title  of  Petri  Aratorit  fabula,  confounding 
iti  ia  the  title  at  least,  with  Pierce  Ploughman^s  Vision*.  For  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  meant  to  attribute  the  Visions 
to  Chancer ;  though  in  fact  the  one  might  as  well  be  attributed  to  him  as  the  other. 

Notwithstanding  the  immoderate  length  of  this  note,  I  mu&t  not  suppress  another  testimony,  which  may  be  produced 
Iq  bvour  of  the  existence  of  an  Edition  of  Chaucer  by  Mr.  Thynne,  distinct  from  that  printed  by  Godfray.  Mr. 
Sp^t  in  his  Life  of  Chaucer  has  the  following  passage :  '*  M.  William  Thynn  in  his  first  printed  booke  of  Chancers 
WQriu  with  one  columbe  on  a  side,  had  a  Tale  called  the  Pilgrims  tale,  which  was  more  odious  to  the  Clergle,  than  the 
ipeach  of  the  Plowman.  The  tale  began  thus :  In  Lineolneshire  fast  by  a  /enne :  Slandeth  a  religious  house  tcho  doth 
itkenne.  The  argument  of  which  tale,  as  also  the  occasion  tijcreof,  and  the  cause  why  it  was  left  out  of  Chancers 
woiks.  shall  hereafter  bo  shewed, if  God  permit,  in  M.  Fran.  Thyns  coment  upon  Chaucer:  and  the  Talo  itselfo 
VaUitMied  if  possibly  it  can  be  found." 

It  must  be  allowed  that  this  description  of  Mr.  Thynne's  first  edition,  *•  with  one  columne  on  a  side,  and  a  tale  called 
tt<  Pilgrim's  tale,"  does  not  suit  the  edition  printed  by  Godfray,  which  is  in  two  columns  and  has  no  Pilgrim's  talo 
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entitles  it  to  tlio  commendations,  whioh  have  always  been  given  to  Mr.  Thjnne'i  edition  oa 
that  account.    Accordingly,  it  was  several  times  reprinted  as  the  standard  edition  of  Chancer^ 
works,  without  any  material  alteration,  except  the  insertion  of  the  Plowman's  tale  in  I54S,o!  | 
which  I  have  spoken  in  the  Discourse,  &c.  n.  32.  ' 

As  my  business  here  is  solely  with  the  Canterbury  Tales,  I  shall  take  no  notice  of  the  \ 
several  miscellaneous  pieces,  by  Chaucer  and  others,  which  were  added  to  them  by  Mr.  * 
Thynne  in  his  Edition,  and  afterwards  by  Stowc  and  Speght  in  the  Editions  of  1561, 1597,  and  '> 


But  I  obsenre  that  Mr.  Speght  does  not  pretend  to  have  seen  this  book.  He  even  doubts  whether  the  tale  eon  befynd. 
If  therefore  I  should  be  able  to  prore,  that  the  Tale,  which  ho  speaks  of,  coud  not  possibly  be  in  Mr.  Thynne's  flnt 
edition,  I  presume  no  great  stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  other  juirt  of  his  evidence,  in  which  he  supposes  that  edition  to 
have  been  printed  with  only  one  columne  on  a  side. 

It  appears  very  strange,  at  first  sight,  that  the  Plowman's  Tale  (according  to  Leland)  should  hare  been  ■mmiiiMii 
in  Mr.  Thynno's  edition,  quia  malot  tacerdotum  mores  vehementer  inerepavit,  and  that  he  should  hare  inserted  tUi 
Pilgrim's  Tale,  which,  as  Mr.  Speght  tolls  us,  was  still  more  odious  to  the  CUrgie.  A  few  years  after,  when  the  Bdat- 
mation  was  further  advanced,  in  1542,  the  Plowman's  Talc  is  inserted  among  Chaucer's  worlcs  and  the  nigrim's  Tsle 
is  suppressed !  But  there  is  no  occasion  to  insist  upon  these  little  improbabilities.  Though  Mr.  Speght  did  aotknov 
where  to  find  the  Pilgrim's  Tale,  and  the  Printer  of  the  Edit,  in  1687  assures  us,  that  he  had  searched  fur  it  *■  in  the 
public  libraries  of  both  Univcrsitlra,"  and  also  *'  in  all  private  libraries  that  he  could  have  access  unto,"  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  copy  *.    It  Is  entitled,  *'  The  Pylgrymse  tale"  and  begins  thus : 

In  Lincolneshyr  fast  by  the  fene 
Ther  stant  an  hows  and  you  yt  ken, 
And  callyd  scmpynham  of  religion 
And  is  of  an  old  foundation,  die. 

There  can  bo  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  this  is  the  piece  of  which  Mr.  Speght  had  received  some  confused  inteUigeace 
It  seems  to  have  been  mentioned  by  Bale  among  Chaucer's  works,  in  the  following  manner.  «*  NarraUones  divet' 
sorum.  Lib,  I  In  eomitatu  Lincolniensi/uit—"  Script.  Brit.  p.  526.  Ed.  1559.  But  it  is  impooslble  that  any  one  who 
had  read  it  should  ascribe  it  to  Chaucer.  lie  is  quoted  in  it  twice  by  name,  foL  zxziiL  and  foL  xlv.  and  in  the  latter 
place  the  reference  seems  to  bo  made  to  a  printed  book.  Tho  reader  shall  Judge- 
He  sayd  he  durst  not  it  disclose. 

But  bod  me  rcyd  the  Romant  of  the  lloee. 

The  thred  Icafe  Ju«t  ttom  the  end, 

To  Vu  secund  page  ther  he  did  me  send, 

lie  prayd  me  thes  vi  stavis  for  to  marke, 

AVhiche  be  Chancers  uvm  hand  wark. 

%  Thus  moche  well  our  boke  sygnity 

That  while  Peter  hath  mastery,  &c. 

[Then  follow  four  more  lines  from  Chaucer's  R.  R.  v.  7263—8  Ed.  Urr.]    It  is  not  usual,  at  least,  to  cite  HSS.  by  (te 

U(^f  and  the  page.    But  if  this  citation  was  rcnlly  mode  from  a  printed  book,  the  Pilgrim's  tale  must  have  been 

written  after  Mr.  Thynne's  edition,  for  Chaucer's  trnnslation  of  tho  Romant  of  the  Rose  was  first  printed  in  that 

edition.   Another  passage  will  fix  the  date  of  this  composition  still  more  clearly.    In  fol.  zxxix.  xL  are  the  following 

lines: 

Perkin  verbek  and  Jak  straw 

And  now  of  late  our  cobler  the  dawe. 

One  would  not  expect  to  find  any  mention  of  Perkin  Warbrck  in  a  work  attributed  to  Chancer ;  but,  passing  that  over, 
I  think  it  is  plain,  that  our  cobler,  in  the  second  line,  means  tho  leader  of  the  Lincolnshire  rebels  in  1538,  wbo^  as 
HoUhished  tells  us,  p.  941.  **  called  himself  Caplaine  Cobler,  but  wns  indeed  a  monk,  named  Doctor  MackareU."  The 
Pilgrim*s  tale  therefore  was  not  written  till  after  1536,  and  consequently  coud  not  possibly  be  in  Mr.  Thynne'k  fitit 
Edition,  which,  as  has  been  shewn  above,  was  printed  at  latest  in  1532. 


I 


*  The  copy,  of  which  I  speak,  is  in  the  black  letter,  and  seems  to  have  once  made  part  of  a  volume  of  miscellaiieoaa 
poems  in  8vo.  The  first  leaf  is  numbered  xxxi.  and  the  last  xlv.  The  Pilgrim's  tale  begins  about  the  middle  of  fO, 
zxxi.  vers,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  the  fragment,  where  it  breaks  off  Imperfect.  The  first  leaf  has  a  running  title 
^Venus  The  Court  oA- and  contains  the  ten  last  linM  of  one  poem,  and  another  whole  poem  of  twenty  lines,  befoire 
the  Pilgrim's  tale. 

This  curious  fragment  was  purchased  at  the  Auction  of  Mr.  West's  library,  in  a  lot  (N*  *  1040)  of  Sundry  fragmenii 
^old  black-letter  bookst  by  Mr.  Herbert  of  Gnlston's  Square,  who  very  obligingly  permitted  me  to  examine  it 
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1602.  With  respect  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  I  am  under  a  necessity  of  observing,  that,  upon 
the  whole,  they  received  no  advantage  from  the  edition  of  1532.  Its  material  variations  from 
GuLton's  uwnA  edition  are  all,  I  think,  for  the  worse.  It  confounds  the  order  of  the  Sq^wr't^ 
lod  the  FrankdwiCz  '  tales,  which  Caxton,  in  his  Hcond  Edition,  had  set  right.  It  gives  the 
fnMLdtC%  Prologue  to  the  JfercAanI,  in  addition  to  his  own  proper  Prologue  **.  It  produces 
for  the  first  time  two  Prologues,  the  one  to  the  Doctour't,  and  the  other  to  the  Shipman*t  tale, 
which  are  both  evidently  spurious* ;  and  it  brings  back  the  lines  of  ribaldry  ^  in  the  Merchants 
tile,  which  Caxton,  in  his  moond  Edition,  had  rejected  upon  the  authority  of  his  good  MS. 

However,  this  Edition  of  1532,  with  all  its  imperfections,  had  the  luck,  as  I  have  said,  to  be 
considered  as  the  standard  edition,  and  to  be  copied,  not  only  by  the  Booksellers,  in  their 
wveral  Editions*  of  1542, 1546, 1555,  and  1561,  but  also  by  Mr.  Spcght,  (the  first  Editor  in 
form,  after  Mr.  Thynne,  who  set  his  name  to  his  work,)  in  1597  and  1602.  In  the  Dedication 
to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  prefixed  to  this  last  edition,  he  speaks  indeed  of  having  *'  reformed  the 
vhole  work,  both  by  old  written  copies  and  by  Ma.  William  Thynnes  praise-worthy  labours," 
hat  I  cannot  find  that  he  has  departed  in  any  material  point  from  those  editions,  which  I  have 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Mr.  Thynne*s.  In  the  very  material  points  abovementioned,  in 
which  those  editions  vary  from  Caxton's  second,  he  has  followed  ihem.  Nor  have  I  observed 
any  soch  verbal  varieties,  as  would  induce  one  to  believe  that  he  had  consulted  any  good  MS. 
They  who  have  read  his  Preface,  will  probably  not  regret,  that  he  did  not  do  more  towards 
correcting  the  text  of  Chaucer. 

In  this  state  the  Canterbury  Tales  remained  "  till  the  edition  undertaken  by  Mr.  Urry,  which 
wu  published,  some  years  after  his  death,  in  1721.  I  shall  say  but  little  of  that  edition,  as  a 
very  fair  and  fall  account  of  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  modest  and  sensible  Preface  prefixed  to  it 
by  Mr.  Timothy  Thomas*,  upon  whom  the  charge  of  publishing  Chaucer  devolved,  or  rather 


f  See  tho  DiaoooTBek  &e.  {.  xziil.  and  Note  on  ver.  1039% 

I  See  the  DifcoaTBe^  &c.  {.  xxt.  and  Note  on  ver.  10965. 

^  See  the  eame  Section  and  Not& 

I  See  them  In  all  the  Editt  since  153S 

^  See  the  Note  on  ver.  10227.    Tho  lines  thcmsolrcs  are  in  all  the  common  Editt 

1  There  are  some  other  Editions  mentioned  by  Ames,  without  date,  but  it  is  probable  that,  upon  inspection,  they 
VQQld  ^pcar  to  be  one  or  other  of  the  Editions,  whose  dates  are  here  given.  It  seems  to  have  been  usual  to  print 
twIcB  in  partnership,  and  for  each  partner  to  print  his  own  name  to  his  share  cf  the  impression.  See  Ames,  p.  252. 
ARfUe  is  said  to  be  printed  in  1551,  by  Nicholas  Hill— "at  the  cost  and  charges  of  certayne  honest  menne  of  the 
Mciipacyon»  whou  names  he  upon  their  bokes" 

•  It  may  be  proper  Just  to  take  notice,  that  Mr.  Speghfs  Edition  was  reprinted  in  1687,  with  an  Advertisement  at 
the  end,  in  whidi  the  Editor  pretended  to  publish  from  a  MS.  the  conclusion  of  the  Coke's  Tale  and  aUo  of  tho 
Squires  Tale,  which  in  VheprinUd  books  are  said  to  be  lost  or  never  finished  by  the  author.— These  Conclusions  may  be 
■nln  the  Preface  to  Ed.  Urr.  Whoever  the  Editor  was,  I  must  do  him  the  Justice  to  say,  that  they  are  both  really 
to  be  found  in  MS.  The  first  is  in  MS.  B.  a.  and  the  other  in  MS.  B.  9.  from  which  Ileame  has  also  printed  it,  as  a 
diolee  diseoTeiiy,  in  his  Letter  to  Bagford.  App.  to  R.  G.  p.  601.  If  I  thought  the  Reader  had  any  relish  for  such 
mpplements  to  Chaucer,  I  ooud  treat  him  from  MS.  B.  a.  with  at  least  thirty  more  lines,  which  havo  been  inserted 
iadifrerent  parts  of  Ike  Cook*s  TaUt  by  tho  same  hand  that  wrote  this  Conclusion.  It  seems  to  havo  been  an  early, 
tboogh  very  nnsncoenfu],  attempt  to  supply  tlie  deficiencies  of  that  Tale,  before  any  one  had  thought  of  tacking 
Samelpn  to  it. 

>  I  learn  this  from  a  MS.  note  in  an  interleaved  copy  of  Urry's  Chaucer,  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  Mr. 
William  Thomas,  a  brother,  as  I  apprehend,  of  Mr.  T.  Thomas.  T.  Thomas  was  of  Christ- Church,  Oxford,  and  died 
b  1751.  agedlix.  In  another  note  Mr.  W.  Thomas  informs  us,  that  the  Li/e  of  Chaucer,  in  that  edition,  was  very  uncor- 
Nelly  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Dart,  and  corrected  and  enlarged  by  \V.  T.  (t.  e.  himself.)  The  same  Mr.  W.  Thomas  has  taken 
t  peat  deal  of  nnneceesary  pains  in  collating  that  copy  of  Urry's  Edit,  with  several  MSS.    Tho  best  part  of  the  voriomi 
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was  imposed,  after  Mr.  Urry's  death.  The  strange  licence,  in  which  Mr.  Uny  appears  to 
have  indulged  himself,  of  lengthening  and  shortening  Chaucer's  words  according  to  his  own 
fancy,  and  of  even  adding  words  of  his  own,  without  giving  his  readers  the  least  notioey  has 
made  the  text  of  Chaucer  in  his  edition  by  far  the  worst  that  was  ever  published. 

Since  this  there  has  been  no  complete  Edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  A  Yolnmo  in  8to 
containing  the  Prologue  and  the  Kniglites  Tale,  with  large  explanatory  notes,  &c.  was  pub- 
lished in  1737,  by  a  Gentleman,  (as  I  am  informed,)  who  has  since  distinguished  himself  by 
many  other  learned  and  useful  publications.  He  appears  to  have  set  out  upon  the  only 
rational  plan  of  publishing  Chaucer,  by  collating  the  best  MSS.  and  selecting  from  them  the 
genuine  readings  ;  and  accordingly  his  edition,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  any 
of  those  which  preceded  it. 


(b)  a  list  of  MSS,  COLLATED,  OR  CONSULTED,  WITH  THE  ABBREVIATIONS  BY 

WHICH  THEY  ARE  CITED. 

IN    THE    MUSEUM. 

A.  MS.  Harl.  7335. 

B.  MS.  Reg.  18  C.  ii.     In  Urry's  List,  vii. 

C.  MS.  Harl.  7334. 

D.  MS.  Reg.  17  D.  XV.     In  Urry's  List,  viii. 

E.  MS.  Harl.  7333. 
P.  MS.  Harl.  1758.     In  Urry's  List,  i. 
G.  MS.  Sloane.  A.  1685.  xxii.  D.     In  Urry's  List,  iii. 
H.  MS.  Sloane.  A.  1686.  xxii.  D.     In  Urry's  List,  iv. 
L  MS.  Harl.  1239.     In  Urry's  List,  ii. 

AT  oxroiiD. 
Ill  the  Bodleian  Library. 
B.  a.  No.  2527.  in  the  printed  Catalogue. 
B.  C.  No.  1234.  Ibid. 
B.  7.  No.  1476.  Ibid. 
B.  8.  No.  3360.  Ibid. 
B.  €.  No.  4138.  Ibid. 

B.  f.  No.  6420.  Ibid. 
N  C.  A  MS.  in  the  Library  of  New  College. 

AT    CAMBRIDGE. 

C.  1.  In  the  Public  Library.     No.  D.  d.  4.  24. 
C.  2.  Ibid.  No.  I.  i.  3.  26. 
T.     MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  No.  R.  3.  3. 
T  t.  Ibid.  No.  R.  3.  15. 

Ask.  1.  2.     Two  AISS.  lent  to  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Askew.     The  second  has  in  it  the  Arms  of  Henry 

Dcane,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.   1501 — 3. 
II  A.     A  MS.  lent  to  me  by  Edward  Haistwell,  Esq. 
W.     A  MS.  in  the  possession  of  tlie  late  Mr.  P.  C.  Webb. 
Ch.  N.     Two  MSS.  desci-ibed  in  the  Pref.  to  Ed.  Urr.  the  one  as  belbnging  to  Charles  Cholmondcley, 

Esq.,   of  Yale  Royal,  in  Cheshire,  and  the   other  to  Mc  Norton,  of  South  wick,  in  Hampshire 

The  Editor  quotes  them  from  the  Collations  of   Mr.   W.   Thomas,    mentioned   above  in  tliis 

App.  a.  note  n. 

readings  serves  only  to  correct  the  arbitrary  innovations,  which  Mr.  Urry  had  introduced  into  the  text  ITe  has 
employed  himself  to  better  purpose  upon  tlio  Glossary,  where  he  has  made  many  emendations  and  additions,  which 
may  be  of  considcmblc  usc^  if  ever  a  new  Glossary  to  Chaucer  shall  bo  compiled. 


\ 
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IX 


Of  these  MSS.  the  most  credit  is  certainly  due  to  the  five  folio wiDg,  viz.  A  C.  I.  Ask.  1. 2.  and 

M  A.  The  four  last  exhibit  the  Tales  in  exactly  the  same  order  in  which  they  are  printed  in  this 

edition  ;  and  so  does  A.  except  that  it  wants  the  Ccke*  Tale  [See  the  Discourse,  &c.  §,  xiii.] 

iiiid  has  the  Nomne$  Tale  inserted  between  the  Sompnouret  and  the  Clerka,    It  is  also  unluckily 

xerj  imperfect ;  beginning  only  at  ver.  1204.  and  ending  (with  several  intermediate  breaks) 

at  Ter.  12610.  in  the  Pardcnet's  Tale. 

N.B.  The  Editt.  of  Chaucer  by  Caxton  and  Pynson  are  cited  by  these  abbreviations ;  Ca.  1. 2. 
Pynfl.  1.  2.— Sp.  and  Urr.  are  put  for  the  Editt.  by  Speght  and  Urry. — M.  stands  for  the  Edit. 
of  tfttf  Prologue  and  Knights  TdU  in  1737.— The  other  Editt.  are  cited  by  their  respective  dates. 
If  no  date  is  mentioned,  the  reference  is  to  the  Edit,  of  1542  by  John  Reyne. 


(c)  AN  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  PASSAGES  OF  THE  LIFE 

OF  CHAUCER. 

The  birth  of  Chaucer  in  1328  has  been  settled,  I  suppose,  from  some  inscription  on  his 
tomb-stone,  signifying  that  he  died  in  1400,  at  the  age  of  72.  Of  his  birth  itself  we  have  no 
memorial,  any  more  than  of  his  parents*.  He  calls  himself  a  LoncUnois,  or  Londoner,  in  the 
TalamaU  of  Low  ;  B.  i.  fol.  325.  and  in  another  passage,  fol.  321.  speaks  of  the  city  of  London 
u  the  place  of  his  eng^ndrure. 

We  are  more  in  the  dark  about  the  place  of  his  education.  In  his  Court  of  Low,  ver.  912.  he 
speaks  of  himself  under  the  name  and  character  of  '*  Philogenet — of  Cambridge,  Clerk."  This 
is  by  no  means  a  decisive  proof  that  he  was  really  educated  at  Cambridge ;  but  it  may  be 
admitted,  I  think,  as  a  strong  argument  that  he  was  not  educated  at  Oxford  ;  as  Leland  has 
sapposed,  without  the  shadow  of  a  proof  ^  The  Biographers  however,  instead  of  weighing 
cue  of  these  accounts  against  the  other,  have  adopted  both  ;  and  tell  us  very  gravely,  that  he 
I  first  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  removed  from  thence  to  complete  his  studies  at  Oxford. 


It  were  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Speght  had  given  us  the  date  of  that  Record  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  (which  he  says,  a  Mr.  Buckley  had  seen,)  where  ^  Geffrey  Chaucer  was  fined  two 
shillings  for  beating  a  Franciscane  frier  in  Fleet-street*."     Leland  has  also  told  us,  that  our 


•  Mr.  ^wght  hat  referred  to  teveral  Records  io  which  the  name  of  Chaucer  occurs.  There  is  mention  in  the 
JfMOit.  Ang.  Tol.  iil-  p.  3f6.  of  a  Johannes  U  Chauter^  eivis  LondonientiSt  an.  1299.  who  may  possibly  have  been  our 
h)et*s  Grandfather.  Though  Leland  says,  that  he  was  nobili  loco  nattM,  Mr.  Speght  informs  us,  that  "  in  the  opinion 
•rfsome  heralds— he  descended  not  of  any  great  hoose,  which  they  gather  by  his  Armes."*  I  am  inclined  to  belioTe 
Uie  Heralds,  rather  than  LeUmd. 

The  name  of  Chayeer  is  explained  [Life  of  Ch.  Urr.]  to  signify  a  ihoe-maker ;  but  it  rather  means  unfaiseur  de 
dktuMus  on  cuMlirrs.  Diet,  dc  Lacombc,  r.  Chancier.  According  to  what  is  said  to  be  the  old  spelling  of  it,  Chaucetitt 
it  might  be  not  in.probabty  derived  from  Chati/ecirey  an  office,  which  still  subsists  under  the  title  of  Cha/etcax, 

■>  The  single  circumstance,  by  which  Leland  has  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  supposition  that  Chaucer  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  is  another  supposition  that  he  was  bom  in  Oxfordiihiro  or  Berkshire.  The  latter  has  been  shown 
alrjve  to  be  false. 

(  Though  this  be  bat  a  blind  story.  It  rather  inclines  me  to  believe  that  Chaucer  was  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  the 
nH§fart  of  his  Vf(,  before  he  went  into  the  service  of  Edward  III.  The  circumstance  recorded  is  plainly  a  poutK/vi 
mOf»  On  the  contrary,  Leland  supposes  his  principal  residence  in  tho  Inns  of  Court  to  have  been  a/ler  he  had 
.Cnruftetf  in  France, oftouf  the  last  pears  of  Richard  II.;  which  is  totally  incredible.  IndoMi  Lelaml,  through  his 
vhokacoouQt  uf  our  author,  sccius  to  have  considered  him  as  living  ut  least  twenty  years  later  thnn  he  really  did. 
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author  ''colUgia  Leguleiorum  frequentavU  after  his  travels  in  France,  and  perhaps  before."  I 
must  observe,  that  these  travek  in  France  rest  entirely  upon  the  authority  of  Lela&d,  whose 
account  is  full  of  inconsistencies. 

The  first  authentic  memorial,  which  we  have  of  Chaucer,  is  the  Patent  in  Rymer,  41  E.  lEL 
by  which  that  King  grants  to  him  an  annuity  of  20  marks,  by  the  title  of  Valcttui  noita-*-  He 
was  then  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age.  How  long  he  had  served  the  King  in  that,  or  any  other, 
station,  and  what  particular  merits  were  rewarded  by  this  royal  bounty*,  are  points  equally 
unknown. 


He  takes  no  notice  of  the  best  authenticated  drcumstanecs  of  Chaucer's  life  In  the  time  of  Edward  IIL  and  he  npt^ 
senU  him  as  highly  esteemed  by  Henry  IV.  and  his  soir,  qui  de  OaUit  triumphaviL  Henry  V.  was  acarody  twshi 
years  of  age,  when  CThancer  died. 

*  Our  Teoman.  Mr.  Speght,  who  omits  this  grant,  mentions  one  of  the  same  purport  in  the  4ft  B.  HL  In  whlA 
Chaucer  is  styled  Valeitut  Hoipitii,  which  he  translates— (7rom«  dfthe  PaUace.  By  this  ho  sinks  our  anther  as  much 
too  low  as  another  writer  has  raised  him  too  high,  by  translating  the  same  words— O^ntfeman  of  the  Kfn^i  Frirg 
Chamber  [Life  of  Ch.  Urr.>  VaUt,  or  Teoman,  was  the  intermediate  rank  between  Squier  and  Orowu.  See  the  note 
on  rer.  101.  Seo  also  the  WiU  of  Edward  Duke  of  York.  ap.  Ri^nurt  an.  1415.  where  his  legacies  to  hi*  tmeni^  tervamU 
are  thus  arranged— a  uu  Escuier  l.  a.  a  [un]  vadlet  xx  s.  a  un  gore  [on . . .]  &  a  un  page  ti  a.  Tin  d. 

VaUUut  Is  probably  a  corruption  of  V<utaleUu$,  the  dimlnutlYe  of  Vatsallut.  Henoe  this  title  was  alao  given,  not 
as  a  name  of  senrioe,  to  young  men  of  the  highest  quality,  before  they  were  knighted. 

II  ot  un  fis  de  la  mulier 

KI  neit  pas  uncore  chlvaler, 

VcUkl  Mteit  et  beaus  et  gent.— Aomon  d'Ipomedan, 

6o  that  if  Edward  IH.  as  Mr.  Speght  says,  **  did  entitle  Laurence  Hastings,  Lord  of  Aburganey/— raZrc<ic»  JMufncai,* 
I  should  guess,  that  the  said  Lord  was  not  **  the  King's  gromc,  page,  or  serrant,"  as  he  supposes,  or  hia  jwinaB,  as 
Chaucer  was,  but  his  Ward. 

«  I  should  hsTO  been  glad  to  have  met  with  any  gronnd  for  supposing,  that  this  mark  of  Royal  favour  was  a  lewaid 
of  our  author's  poetical  merits.  That  Chaucer  had  before  this  time  distinguished  himself  by  his  poetical  performaDeeib 
Is  almost  certain.  I  hnre  mentioned  a  suspicion  [n.  on  rer.  19S0.]  that  the  AssembUe  of  Fouk*  alludes  to  the  Coortsh^ 
of  Blanche  of  Lancaster  by  John  of  Gaunt,  who  married  her  In  1359,  the  33d  year  of  E.  IIL  And  perhaps  the  Ctm 
plaint  (t/the  Blacke  Knight  might  bo  written  for  John  of  Gaimt  during  the  same  Courtship.  It  is  stUl  mot«  probable 
that  his  Translation  of  the  Roman  dela  Rote  and  his  Troilui  were  both  composed  before  1367>  the  era  of  whidi  we 
are  speaking.  But  I  think,  if  the  King  had  really  patronised  Chaucer  as  a  POet,  we  must  have  found  some  dear 
evidence  of  such  a  connection.  If  the  one  had  been  fond  of  verses,  the  other  would  certainly  have  giTen  him  lOBW ; 
especially  as  he  might  have  exerted  his  genius  in  the  praise  of  so  illustrious  a  Patron  without  any  neoeaalty  of 
flattering.  If  we  consider  further,  that,  a  few  years  after,  the  ICing  appointed  him  to  be  Comptroller  of  the  Curtcm  of 
Wool,  &c  in  the  Port  of  Londim,  with  the  followhig  injunction  In  his  Patent,—**  So  that  the  taid  Oiffrep  write  with  hie 
own  hand  hie  roUe  touching  the  eatd  officft  and  continualljf  reeide  therct  and  do  and  execute  att  things  pertaining  to  (he 
said  office  in  hit  otcn  proper  perton  and  not  by  hit  tubttilute,"—'wc  shall  probably  bo  of  opinion,  that  His  Majesty  was 
either  totally  insensible  of  our  author's  poetical  talents,  or  at  least  had  no  mind  to  encourage  him  in  the  onltivation  or 
exercise  of  them.  It  should  seem  that  Edward,  though  adorned  with  many  Royal  and  Heroic  virtues,  had  not  the  gift 
of  discerning  and  patronising  a  great  Poet;  a  gift,  which,  like  that  of  genuine  Poetry,  if  we  may  beUere  one^  who 
perhaps  spoke  feelingly  upon  the  sutject,  is  only  bestowed  on  the  chosen  few  by  the  peculiar  favour  of  hea;Tea  t 

— neque  enim,  nisi  carus  ab  ortu 
Diis  supxius,  poterit  maoxo  favisse  posta. 

Milton's  Mansus. 

I  observe  however,  that,  notwithstanding  the  petrifying  quality,  with  which  these  Custom-house  accounts  mi|^t  be 
expected  to  operate  upon  Chaucer's  genius,  he  probably  wrote  his  Houteof  Fame  while  he  was  in  that  office.  I  gather 
this  from  B.  IL  ver.  144.  where  the  Eagle  says  to  him,- 

For  when  thy  labour  al  done  Is, 
And  hast  made  aU  thy  rekenyngct. 

In  stede  of  rest  and  of  newe  thynges 

trhou  goest  home  to  thyne  house  anone,  dt€. 
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From  this  time  we  find  frequent  mention  of  him  in  varions  public  instruments '.  In  the 
46  £.  IIL  Zap,  Hymer,']  the  King  appoints  him  Envof,  with  two  others,  to  Genoa,  by  the  title  of 
SaUfsr  Hotter',  In  the  48  R  III.  he  has  a  grant  for  life  of  a  pitcher  of  wine  daily  [op.  Rymer,']  ; 
tad  in  the  same  year  a  grant,  during  pleasure,  of  the  offices  of  Comptroller  of  the  custom  of 
wools,  and  Comptroller  of  the  parva  custuma  vinorum,  &c.  in  the  Port  of  London.  Ibid.  In 
the  49  £.  III.  the  King  grants  to  him  the  Wardship  of  Sir  Edmund  Staplegate's  Heir  {MtSS. 
Rjjmer^  E.  III.  vol.  xi.  n.  12.],  for  which  he  received  104^.  [Ibid.  R.  II.  vol.  i.  n.  16.]  ;  and  in 
the  next  year  some  forfeited  wool  to  the  value  of  111,  As,  €d.  [Life  of  Ch.  Urr.]  In  the  last 
year  of  Ed.  III.  he  was  sent  to  France,  with  Sir  Guichard  D'Angle  and  Richard  Stan,  or  Starry, 
to  treat  of  a  marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Richard,  and  a  daughter  of  the  French 
King.    FroitBart,  v.  i.  ch.  325. 

In  the  next  year,  1  R.  II.  his  annuity  of  20  marks  was  confirmed  to  him,  and  another 
tnniuty  of  20  marks  was  granted  to  him  in  lieu  of  the  pitcher  of  wine  daily.  See  the  Licence 
to  surrender  these  grants  in  the  Life  of  Ch.  Urr.  It  is  probable  too  that  he  was  confirmed  in 
sis  Office  of  Comptroller,  though  the  instrument  has  not  been  produced^.  In  the  11th  of 
B.  II.  he  had  the  King's  Licence  to  surrender  his  two  grants  of  20  marks  each  in  favour  of 
John  Scalby'.  In  the  13th  R.  II.  he  appears  to  have  been  Clerk  of  the  works  at  Westminster 
&c.  and  in  the  following  year  at  Windsor  **.    In  the  17th  R.  II.  the  King  granted  to  him  anew 

f  In  the  44  E.  m.  Galf.  Ch.  in  obsequium  B.  ad  partes  transnuuinas  profeoturua  hab.  lit  R.  de  protectione,  SO.  Jun. 
[MS.  BaiL  fi90O.  foL  £06.] 

r  Our  Squier  /  lo  that  in  the  course  of  these  fire  years  our  author  had  been  promoted  from  the  rank  of  Yeoman,  to 
that  <tf  SquUr,  attendant  upon  the  King.  Seuti/er  and  Armiger,  Lat.  are  synonymous  terms  for  the  French  EtcuUr* 
The  Bk^n^ers  thinking,  I  suppose,  the  title  of  Squier  too  vulgar,  hare  changed  it  into  Shicld-bcarer,  as  if  Chaucer 
had  the  special  oflloe  of  carrying  the  King's  shield. 

SoBM  obaerratkina  hare  been  made  upon  this  appointment  of  Chaucer,  as  Envoy  to  Genoa,  in  the  Discourse,  fto.  n.  SOi 

^  This  Is  probable,  I  think,  because  Chaucer,  in  his  Testament  of  Love,  frequently  alludes  to  his  loss  of  OfRce.  as 
SM  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  brought  upon  him  by  his  meddling  in  those  disturbances  which  happened  in  the  City  of 
London  in  the  7th  of  R.  II.  When  he  fled,  to  avoid  being  examined  in  relation  to  those  disturbances  (as  he  says,  Test 
of  L.  foL  aS9L  bb),  he  was  probably  superseded  in  his  office. 

In  the  BditOfT^  MS.  additions  the  following  grants,  and  the  dates  of  them,  are  thus  specified : 

1  R.  n.  New  grant  of  Comptroller  of  Wools,  22  Jan.  3IS.  Harl.  6961.  fol.  2. 

ft  R.  n.  New  grant  of  Comptroller  of  parva  Custuma  vinorum,  20  Apr.  Ibid.  fol.  51. 

I R.  n.  Grant  to  execute  the  oflice  of  Comptroller  by  a  deputy,  17  Feb.  Ibid.  fol.  74. 

>  This  liceoce,  reciting  the  two  grants,  is  printed  in  the  Life  of  Ch.  Urr.  and  the  author  of  that  life  has  observed, 
that  this  surrender  was  probably  occasioned  by  our  Author's  distressed  circumstances.  Either  he  despaired  of  pro- 
coring  payment  of  his  pensions,  or  perhaps  wanted  to  raise  a  sum  of  ready  money.  Tho  some  writer  has  extracted 
ImB  the  Tettament  c/Lwe  almost  all  that  is  now  to  be  known  of  the  history  of  this  distress,  which  he  ascribes  very 
tmfy  to  Chauoa's  unfortunate  engagements  with  that  party  in  the  city  of  London,  of  which  John  of  Northampton 
vas  at  the  head.  What  the  real  designs  of  that  party  were,  and  how  a  trifling  City-riot,  as  it  eecms  to  have  been, 
came  to  be  treated  as  a  rebellion,  are  points  of  great  obscurity.  There  is  good  ground  to  believe  that  Northampton 
was  connected  with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  At  his  trial,  in  August  1384,  he  contended,  *'  that  he  ought  not  to  be  tried 
bi  the  abeenoe  of  his  lord  the  Duke :"  quoverbo  (says  Walsingham,  p.  310.)  su$cilavit  suspicionem  tinistram  tarn  vulgl 
fam  proeemm  contra  Jhteem,  He  was  condemned  however  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  in  which  he  remained  till 
July  13B0,  when  (according  to  the  Monk  of  Evesham,  p.  123.)  ad  instantiam  Duds  Lancaslria.  Johannes  Northampton 
— «(  $4>cii  tni  nttper  de  Londonii*  bannitit  rettUuti  sunt  ad  pristinas  libertaUs.  Thi:  Judgement  against  him  was 
feyeiswl  in  P^Iiament  the  next  yeu*,  Rot  Pari.  14  R.  II.  n.  30.  and  ho  was  restored  to  his  lands,  &c.  the  year  follow- 
ing. Rot  Pari.  15  R.  11.  n.  33.  This  connexion  of  Northampton  with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  will  account  for  the  part 
which  Chancer  appears  to  have  taken  in  this  unhappy  affair.  He  was  very  early  attached  to  that  Duke,  and  was  at 
this  time  married  to  a  sister  of  Catherine  Swinford.  the  Duke's  mistress ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  tho  first  mark  of 
royal  favour,  which  he  received  after  his  distresses,  was  bestowed  upon  him  at  the  same  time  that  Northampton 
Roeived  his  piHon,  and  probably  through  the  same  mediation. 

^  See  Tanner's  Bib.  Brit  v.  CuATxnm,  n,  e.    It  may  Justly  be  doubted  whether  these  two  ofBooi  together  indemnified 
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annuity  of  twenty  pounds  [op.  Rifmer,] ' ; — in  the  21st,  his  Protection  for  two  years  ilbH}  ;— 
and  in  the  22d,  a  pipe  of  wine  annually.  Ibid.  In  the  next  year,  the  1st  H.  IV.  his  two  gnati^ 
of  the  annuity  of  2(H.  and  of  the  pipe  of  wine,  were  confirmed  to  him  [M8S.  Rymer,  H.  IV. 
vol.  i.  n.  27.],  and  at  the  same  time  he  had  an  additional  grant  of  an  annuity  of  40  marks.  Ihii, 
n.  15.  He  died,  according  to  the  inscription  on  his  tomb-stone>  in  the  beginning  of  the  8  H.  lY 
on  the  25th  of  October,  1400. 

These,  I  think,  are  the  principal  facts  in  Chaucer's  life,  which  are  attested  by  anthentie 
evidences ".  Wo  learn  from  himself,  in  his  TrecUlte  on  the  Astrolabe,  that  he  liad  a  son,  called 
Lowis,  who  was  ten  years  of  age  in  1391.  It  is  the  only  circumstance,  as  I  recollect,  relating 
to  his  family,  of  which  he  has  informed  us.  A  few  other  historical  particulars  relating  to 
liimself,  which  may  be  collected  from  his  writings,  have  been  taken  notice  of  already ;  and 
perhaps  a  more  attentive  examination  of  his  works  might  furnish  a  few  more.  We  most  be 
cautious  however,  in  such  an  examination,  of  supposing  allusions  which  Chaucer  never 
intended,  or  of  arguing  from  pieces  which  he  never  wrote,  as  if  they  were  his.  We  most  not 
infer  from  his  repeated  commendations  of  the  Daysie-flower,  that  he  was  specially  favoured 
by  Margaret,  Countess  of  Pembroke'  ;  and  still  less  should  we  set  him  down  as  a  followr  of 


our  author  for  tho  loss  of  his  former  office  in  the  Customs.  That  was  probably  a  vary  lucratire  one.  lie  oomplaliii  of 
<*  being  berafto  out  of  dignitie  of  Office,  In  which  he  made  a  gatheringe  of  worldly  gndes ; "  and  in  another  place  he 
qMaks  of  himself  as  '*once  glorious  in  worldly  welefulnesse,  and  having  suche  godes  in  welthc  as  maken  men  riebe." 
Test  of  L.  foL  326.  a.  b.  But  that  he  should  ever  have  been  possessed  of  *'  lands  and  reyenncs  to  the  yearly  ntaa 
almost  of  a  thousand  pounds,**  according  to  tho  tradition  repeated  by  Mr.  Speght,  is  quito  incredible. 

^  If  Chaucer  was  ever  possessed  of  Dunnington-castle  in  Bcrkshiro.  as  his  Biographers  suppose  be  was,  ho  matt  hart 
purchased  it  about  this  time ;  for  it  appears  to  haye  been  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Richard  Abberbury  In  the  16th  year 
of  R.  IL  MonasL  Ang,  ii.  474.  We  have  no  proof  of  any  such  purchase,  and  the  situation  of  his  affairs  makes  it  highly 
Improbable.  The  tradition,  which  Mr.  Evelyn  mentions  in  his  Splva,  of  an  oak  in  Dunnington-park  called  CktMor't 
oak,  may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  without  supposing  that  it  was  planted  by  Chaucer  himself,  as  the  Castle  «u 
undoubtedly  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Chaucer  for  many  years. 

n  It  appears  further  from  the  Exitus,  Pasch.  4  R.  II.  [MSS.  Rymer,  R.  IL  voL  ii.  n*  3.]  that  Chaucer,  on  the  M  May. 
1381,  received  at  the  Exchequer  a  half-year's  payment  of  his  own  two  annuities  of  20  marks  each,  and  also  a  half-year^ 
payment  of  an  annuity  of  10  marks,  granted  by  E.  III.  and  confirmed  by  R.  II.  to  his  tpi/e  Philippa,  nuper  uni  domi- 
eellarum  Philippa,  nuper  Regina  Anglia.  The  title  given  to  her  of  domicella  proves  that  she  was  unmarried  at  the 
time  of  her  being  In  the  Queen's  service.  There  is  a  patent  in  Rymer,  43  E.  III.  by  which  the  King,  about  four 
monlhs  after  Queen  Philippa's  death,  grants  annuities  to  nine  of  her  Domicella,  viz.  to  four  of  them  10  marks,  to  two 
5  pounds,  and  to  three  5  marks.  One  of  them  is  called  Philippa  Pykard,  and  might  very  well  be  supposed  to  be  the 
lady  whom  Chaucer  afterwards  married,  if  it  were  not  for  two  objections,  1.  that  the  annuity  granted  to  her  Is  only- 
5  pounds,  whereas  Chaucer's  wife  appears  by  this  record  to  have  had  one  of  10  marks ;  and  2.  that  the  Historiaas, 
though  they  own  themselves  totally  ignorant  of  tho  Christian  name  of  Chaucer's  wife,  are  all  agreed  that  her  surname 
was  Rouei,  the  same  with  that  of  her  father  and  eldest  sister,  Catherine  Swynford.  The  first  objection  might  bo  got 
over  by  supposing  that  her  annuity,  though  at  first  only  .S  pounds,  was  encreascd,  perhaps  upon  her  marriage  with 
Chaucer,  to  10  marks.  As  to  the  other  point,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  father,  and  tho  eldest  sister,  who  was  his 
htireii  [See  Pat  13 II.  IV.  p.  1.  m.  35.  ap.  Rymer.'],  might  bear  the  name  of  de  Rouet,  (or  de  Roelt,  as  it  is  in  the  Pat 
13  II.  IV.  Just  quoted,)  from  some  estate  in  their  possessiun,  and  yet  the  younger  Sister  might  be  called  by  the  family* 
name  of  Pykard. 

U  the  records  of  payments  at  the  Exchequer  for  tho  eleven  years  preceding  1381  are  still  In-  being,  they  may  enable 
us  to  clear  up  those  doubts,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  ascertain  very  nearly  the  time  of  Chaucer's  nurriage,  as  they  will 
probably  shew  when  he  began  to  receive  his  wife's  annuity.  If  this  last  point  were  ascertained,  we  should  know 
better  what  to  think  of  the  relation  of  Thomas  Chaucer  to  our  author.  Mr.  Speght  informs  us,  **  that  some  hdd 
opinion,  that  Thomas  C.  was  not  the  sonne  of  Geffrey ,"  and  there  are  certainly  many  circumstances  which  might 
incline  us  to  that  opinion.  I  was  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  some  light  upon  this  subject  in  a  Poem  which  Lydgate  is 
said  to  have  written,  entitled,  **  A  Complaint  upon  the  departure  of  Thomas  Chaucer  into  France,  upon  the  Kyngei 
Ambassate.**  A  Poem,  with  this  title,  is  extant  In  MS. /farZ.  367.  33.  in  the  hand-writing  of  J.  Stowe;  bnt  upon 
inspection  I  found  it  to  bo  a  mere  love-ballad,  without  the  least  imaginable  reference  to  Thomas  Chaucer. 

n  I  can  find  no  other  foundation  for  this  notion.  Mr.  Speght,  who  first  started  it,  says,  that  **  it  may  appeare  in 
dlTcra  treatises  by  him  written :  tMintkt  Prologne  q/the  Legend  qfgood  Wmnen  under  tho  name  of  the  Daysie ;  and 
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AUin  Gbartier*;  because  his  Editors  have  falsely  ascribed  to  him  a  translation  of  one  of 
Alain*8  poems. 


Hkffvlat  in  m  BaUad,  hfghmtnfc  In  the  ttason  <if  Feterier,'*  The  BalUd  Is  among  the  addiUons  made  by  John  Btowa 
to  Cbanecrli  worka  In  ISBl,  and,  like  the  greatatt  part  of  those  additioni,  is  cfvtry  A\Mwu  autkoriiy,  to  use  the 
u  But  rappodnf  it  genuine,  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  make  us  beliere  that  it  had  any  reference  to  the 
ilaaa  of  Pamhroke.  That  its  commendations  of  the  Dayaie  ought  not  to  weigh  with  us  Is  rery  plain  from  the  other 
!  eit«l  by  Mr.  Speght :  for  the  Ltgtndt  <^fgood  Women,  In  which  he  imagines  **  the  Lady  Margaret  to  be  honoured 
the  name  of  the  Daysie,"  was  certainly  not  written  till  at  least  twelre  years  after  that  Lady's  death.  See  the 
ho.  n.  &  for  the  date  (rfthe  Legendt,  The  Counteas  Margaret  must  have  died  not  later  than  1370,  as  the 
EarTs  son.  by  his  second  wife  Anne,  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  when  he  was  killed  in  a  tournament  in  1391. 
BrillMhed,  p.  471.  It  is  powlble  that  le  dit  de  lafleur  de  lie  et  de  la  Marguerite  by  Guillaumt  de  Maehaut  [Acad. 
im  Inar.  t.  xx.  p.  381.]  and  the  DiUU  de  la  Jtour  de  la  Margherite  by  Froiesart  [Ibid,  t  x.  p.  669.  t.  xiv.  hist  p.  S23.], 
'Of  which  had  the  least  relation  to  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,)  might  furnish  us  with  the  true  key  to  those 
compliments,  which  our  poet  has  paid  to  the  Daysie-fiower. 

m  the  first  author  of  this  story,  which  is  totally  inconsistent  with  Chronology.  The  time  of  Alain's  birth 
I  aettled  with  precision ;  but  he  was  certainly  liying  near  50  years  after  Chaucer's  death ;  which  makes  it 
Mocatly  Impoaslble  that  the  latter  should  have/oUoicvd  him,  in  his  attempts  to  polish  his  native  language.  La  Balade 
dtFmtgUrti  [<EuvTcad*Alain  Chartier,  p.  7170  was  written  upon  the  taking  of  that  place  by  the  English  in  144A. 
Ihcro  ia  another  piece  attributed  to  Alain  [Ibid.  p.  779l],  which  is  thus  ^titled,  Complainte/aile  d  Parie  et  prieenUe 
i  m  damu  tmn  mil  qnatre  eente  einquante  deux.  Instead  therefore  of  supp<Ming  from  the  translation  of  La  belle  dame 
amu  mereie  that  Chancer  imitated  Alain  Chartier,  we  should  rather  conclude,  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  that 
toiMslatioii :  which  indeed  in  MS.  Hart.  372,  is  expressly  attributed  to  a  Sir  Richard  Roe, 

I  will  Just  take  notice  of  another  opinion,  (which  has  been  propagated  upon  as  little  foundation,)  thai  Chaucer 
f***»^^  the  Provencal  poeta.  Mr.  Rymer,  who,  I  believe,  first  made  the  discover}',  speaks  only  of  his  having  borrowed 
Cram  their  language  [View  of  Trag.  p.  78-].  but  Mr.  Drydcn  found  out,  that  ho  composed  n/ter  their  manner,  particu- 
larly his  tale  of  the  nneer  and  the  Leaf.  Prof,  to  Fables.  Mr.  Warton  also  thinks,  that  the  Uouet  of  Fame  **  was 
arlflaaUy  a  Provcndal  composition.**  Hist,  of  Eng.  Po.  p.  389.  458. 
How  far  Chaucer's  language  was  borrowed,  has  been  considered  already,  in  the  Essay,  &o.  Part  i.  I  will  only  add 
that  I  have  not  observed  in  any  of  his  writings  a  single  phrase  or  word,  which  has  the  least  appearance  of  having 
,  fetched  by  him  from  the  South  of  the  Loire.  With  respect  to  the  manner  and  matter  of  his  compositions,  till  some 
of  imitation  b45  produced,  I  shall  bo  slow  to  believe  that  in  either  ho  ever  copied  the  poets  of  Provence, 
vkh  whoaa  works,  I  apprehend,  he  had  very  little,  if  any,  acquaintance. 


[The  lotlowiBg  depodtion  was  made  by  Chaucer  Oct.  15, 1386,  in  the  celebrated  Scrope  and  Grotnrenor  controversy. 
It  was  flrrt  minted  in  Godwin's  L'/e  of  Chaucer  {Appendix  i.),  and  has  mora  recently  appeared  as  a  portion  cf  Sir 
n.  lCloelaa*s  valuable  publication.  The  Scrope  and  Orosvenor  Roll  (vol.  i.  178) : 

*  Geffray  Chancers  Eaquier  del  age  de  xl  ans  et  plus  armeez  par  xxvii  ans  product  pur  la  partio  de  mcna  Richard 
%  jnrrcs  et  cxaminez : 

I,  ai  les  armeez  dazuro  ove  un  bende  dor  apperteigncnt  ou  deyvent  apperteigner  an  dit  mens.  Richard 
4«  4pM  et  de  heritage,  dist, 

eQ;  qu  il  lea  ad  ven  estro  armeez  en  Fraunco  devant  la  ville  de  Retters,  et  mons.  Ilcnry  Lcscrope  armez 
I  les  armeez  ove  un  label  blano  ct  a  boner  et  le  dit  mons.  Richard  armeez  en  les  entiers  ormez  dazuro  ove 
dor,  et  iasint  il  les  vist  armer  par  tout  le  dit  viago,  tanque  le  dit  Geffrey  estoit  pris : 

**  Demandez,  par  qei  H  sciet  que  Icz  ditz  armez  apperteigncnt  au  dit  mons.  Richard,  dist, 

*  Quo  par  oj  diro  dez  venx  chivalers  et  esquiers.  et  qils  ount  toutdys  continucz  lour  possession  en  les  ditz  armez,  et 
par  toot  ano  temps  pur  lour  armeez  roputcez  com  commune  fume  et  publike  vols  labouro  et  ad  lalxiuree ;  et  auxi  il 
dM  que  qoant  il  ad  veu  lez  ditz  armes  en  baneres,  en  vcrrures,  en  pcyntures,  en  vestementz,  cummuncmcnt  appcllcs 
l«s  armrz  de  Leacrope: 

•■  Dvnandes.  sU  uiast  unques  parler  qnelo  estoit  lo  primer  aimccstre  du  dit  inons.  Richard,  qi  portast  primermcnt 
kz  ditz  armez,  dist, 

*  Qoe  Dooa ;  oe  qQ  ne  olaat  onqnes  antro  mes  qils  estoient  venuz  do  veille  auncestro  et  de  das  vculz  gentils  honmies 
etamesisalegditsi 
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-  Denuuides,  til  oiui  unqaet  parler  oom  long  temps  qua  lei  tnnoeBtree  dn  dlt 
ormes,  diet, 

uQoenoimi  mei com  11  ad 07 dbe qU paaie  1a memoir de homme t 

«  Demandei,  ill  olaet  miquee  daacui  interrupcfou  on  ohalange  fait  par  mtmi.  Bobert  Oacnaunt,  on  par  ees ; 
tree*  on  par  aecmi  en  eon  nomi,  al  ditmons.  Richard,  on  a  aeooa  de  oes  annoeetree,  diet, 

•*  Que  noun ;  mee  il  diet  qil  eetoit  une  foitz  en  Frldaystrote  en  Lonndrei,  com  II  alast  en  la  rewe  II  Tiet  peadui 
hon  un  norell  sfgne  fait  dea  ditz  armes,  et  demandast  qnele  herb«ierlo  ceo  ettolt  que  aroit  pendu  hora  octtes  anoM 
da  Bcrope,  et  un  autre  luy  respondist  et  dit,  Neuyl,  seigneur,  lis  ne  tount  mye  pendus  hon  pour  lea  armes  de  Baof, 
no  depeyntex  la  pour  cez  armeez,  mM  il  eount  depeyntez  et  mye  la  pour  une  chivaler  del  oounte  de  Clieitre,  que 
homme  appelle  mons.  Robert  Grovenour ;  ct  ceo  fnist  le  primer  foitz  que  oonques  11  olast  parler  de  mone.  Bobert 
Orovenour,  ou  de  cez  aunceetrcs,  ou  de  aacun  autre  portant  le  noim  do  Orovcnour." 

*•  The  time  of  Chaucer's  birth,**  observes  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  *'  has  lately  been  much  diacusaed  in  consequence  <tf  Qm 
statement  in  his  deposition  in  the  Scropo  and  Grosvenor  controversy,  that  he  was  in  October  1386  of  the  age  of  *  forty 
and  upwards,'  and  *  had  been  armed  twenty-seven  years,*  which,  if  strictly  correct,  would  make  him  to  hare  bem  bom 
about  1345,  and  to  have  served  for  the  first  time  in  the  field  in  135!) ;  whereas  the  birth  of  the  poet  haa  been  alwsji 
hitherto  assigned,  though  without  any  positive  evidence,  to  the  year  1328.  There  are,  however,  strong  reaaona,  derind 
from  many  passagM  in  his  own  works  and  in  tho  writings  of  Gower,  for  believing  that  he  was  bom  long  before  lSI3i 
and  the  many  instances  which  have  been  adduced  of  the  mistakes  that  occur  respecting  the  ages  of  the  depooenta 
of  whom  some  are  stated  to  have  been  ten,  and  others  even  twenty  years  younger  than  they  actually  were,  pvcvati 
Chaucer's  deposition  being  conclusive  on  the  point.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  he  was  ten  or  even  fifteen  yesn 
above  forty  in  1386.  He  had,  he  said,  borne  arras  for  twenty-seven  years,  on  which  subject  the  deponents  were 
generally  more  correct,  so  that  assuming  that  ho  was  about  fifty-five  when  examined  at  Westminster,  he  did  not 
commence  his  military  career  until  1359,  at  which  time  he  was  above  twenty-eight"    YoL  ii.  p.  404. 

The  following  entries  are  from  the  lisue  Roll  (if  Thomas  de  Brantinffhcm,  ^c.  (edited  by  Mr.  Devon) : 

44  Edward  iii, 
Thursday,  the  25th  day  of  April. 

«•  Oeoffry  Chaucer.  (  To  Geoffry  Chaucer,  the  King's  valet,  to  whom  the  Lord  the  King,  by  his  letters  patent, 

I  lately  granted  20  marks  annually,  to  be  received  at  the  Exchequer  during  his  life,  for  the 
good  service  rendered  by  him  to  the  same  Lord  the  King.  In  money  delivered  to  him,  by  the  hands  of  Walter 
Walssh.  in  discharge  of  the  10  marks  payable  to  him  for  this  his  allowance,— to  wit,  at  Easter  Term  last  past, 
by  his  writ  of  Liberate,  amongst  the  mandates  of  this  Term  •        .       .        .  .    £6  13 1" 

Fhl9,  (seealaop.288b) 
44  Edward  iii., 

Wednesday,  the  7th  day  of  November. 

**  Philippa  Chaucer,  i  "^^  Philippa  Chaucer,  to  whom  tho  Lord  the  King,  by  his  letters  patent,  lately  granted 

(  10  marks  yearly,  to  be  received  at  the  Exchequer  during  her  life,  (for  the  good  serriea) 
rendered  by  her  to  the  some  Lord  the  King.  In  money  delivered  to  her  by  the  hands  of  John  de  Hermes- 
thorp,  in  discharge  of  the  10  marks  for  this  her  allowance £6  13  4." 

p.  399. 
The  following  entries  occur  In  Issues  (if  the  Exchequer,  ice,  (edited  by  Mr.  Devon) : 

Michaelmas,  51  Edward  iii.    "  27/A  November.— To  Philippa  Chancer,  one  of  tho  maids  of  honour  of  the  chamber  ol 

Philippa,  late  Queen  of  England,  to  whom  the  Lord  tho  King  granted  10  marks  yearly, 
•  to  be  received  at  the  Exchequer  during  her  life,  or  until  otherwise  he  should  provide  for 
her  estate.  In  money  delivered  to  her  by  the  hands  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  In  dischaige  ol 
the  5  marks  payable  to  her  for  this  her  allowance,— to  wit,  at  Michaelmas  term  last 
past.    By  writ  of  liberate  amongst  the  mandates  of  this  term,— 3^  6s.  Bd." 

p.80flL 
Easter,  2  Richard  ii.    "  24/Aafay.— To  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  to  whom  the  present  Lord  the  King,  on  the  18th  day  of  April 

in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  by  his  letters  patent,  granted  20  marks  yearly,  to  be  received  at  the 
Exchequer  at  the  feasts  of  Saint  Michael  and  Easter  by  equal  portions,  for  the  good  servicea 
performed  and  hereafter  to  be  performed  by  him  to  the  same  Lord  the  King,  and  tn  reeom- 
pense  of  a  pitcher  of  whie  charged  by  the  Lord  King  Edward,  grandfather  of  the  pieaent 
Khig,  upon  the  port  of  the  city  of  London,  by  the  hands  of  the  butler  of  the  same  King 
Edward  and  his  heirs,  also  hitely  granted  by  letters  patent  to  be  received  daily  during  the  life 
of  the  said  Geoffrey.  In  money  paid  to  him  by  aasignment  made  this  day  in  discharge  of 
12;.  4s.»  paid  to  him  for  thU  his  allowance,— to  wit,  as  weU  rateably  from  the  aforesaid  18th 
day  of  April  unto  the  feast  of  Saint  Michael  next  following,  as  for  the  tenn  of  Easter  laat  paab 
By  writ,  ate— 1«.  13».- 

p.tia 
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dauty  4  Rlduud  iL    •*  9Btk  lfovember,^To  Qeoftrey  Chancer,  in  money  x»aid  to  hU  own  hands  in  discharge  of 

W.  doe  upon  an  aocount  made  with  him  at  the  Exchequer  of  account,  for  receipt  of  his 
wages  and  expenses  in  going  upon  the  King's  message  to  Lomhardy,  in  the  1st  year  of 
the  raign  of  King  Richard  it   By  writ  of  privy  seal,  dcci— 14i.'* 

p.Sli 

—  __^    ifUh  Mareh^—'To  Geoffrey  Chancer,  an  esquire  of  the  King.   In  money  paid  to  his  own 

hands,  by  assignment  made  to  him  this  day,  in  discharge  of  222.,  which  the  Lord  the  King 
oommsnded  to  be  paid  him  of  his  gift  in  recompense  of  his  wages,  and  the  charges 
by  him  incurred  in  going  as  well  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  grandfather  of  the  present 
King,  as  a  messenger  of  the  same  grandfather,  to  MounstreU  and  Paris,  in  France,  <m 
aocount  of  a  treaty  of  peace  i>ending  between  the  aforesaid  grandfather  and  his  adversary 
of  F^imoe ;  as  in  the  time  of  thepresent  Lord  the  King,  to  make  a  communication  respect- 
ing a  marriage  to  be  had  between  the  same  Lord  the  King  and  the  daughter  of  his  said 
enemy  of  France.   By  writ  of  privy  seal,  te.^— 88/.** 

p.  215 

telmas,  U  Ridiard  il.   « 'Jtk  Oetober.^To  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  clerk  of  the  works  of  the  Lord  the  King  within  the 

palace  of  Westminster,  Tower  of  London,  and  divers  others  the  King's  castles  and 
manors.  In  money  paid  to  him  by  asslgnm^it  made  this  day«— to  wit,  by  the  hands  of 
John  Hermesthorp,  clerk  of  the  works  near  the  Tower.  By  writ  of  liberate  amongst  the 
mandates  of  Easter  term  last  past,— 6IK.  I3i.  4d.  INoU^^ThlB  Roll  contains  several 
other  pe^nnents  to  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  as  clerk  of  the  King's  works.]" 

p.  S39.] 
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deformed  the  English  idiom  hy  an  immoderate  mixture  of  French  words.  Nor  do  the  opinions 
with  respect  to  his  versification  seem  to  have  been  less  discordant.  His  contemporaries  ',  and 
they  who  lived  nearest  to  his  time,  universally  extoll  him  as  the  "  chief  Poete  of  Britaine/' 
"the  flour  of  Poetes,"  &c.  titles,  which  must  be  supposed  to  imply  their  admiration  of  his 
metrical  skill,  as  well  as  of  his  other  poetical  talents ;  but  the  later  critics^,  though  they  leave 
him  in  possession  of  the  same  sounding  titles,  yet  they  are  almost  unanimously  agreed,  that  he 
was  either  totally  ignorant  or  negligent  of  metrical  rules,  and  that  his  verses,  if  they  may  be 
M  called,  are  frequently  deficient,  by  a  syllable  or  two,  of  their  just  measure. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  Essay  to  throw  some  light  upon  both  these  questions. 
Admitting  the  fact,  that  the  English  of  Chaucer  has  a  great  mixture  of  French  in  it,  I  hope  to 
skew,  that  this  mixture,  if  a  crime,  cannot  fairly  be  laid  to  his  charge.  I  shall  then  proceed 
to  state  some  observations  upon  the  most  material  peculiarities  of  the  Norman-Saxon,  or 
English  Language,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  in  general  use  in  the  age  of  Chaucer ;  and  lastly* 
applying  these  observations  to  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  as  they  are  faithfully 
printed  in  this  edition  from  the  best  MSS.  which  I  coud  procure,  I  shall  leave  it  to  the  intelligent 
Reader  to  determine,  whether  Chaucer  was  really  ignorant  of  the  laws,  or  even  of  the  graces, 
of  Versification,  and  whether  he  was  more  negligent  of  either  than  the  very  early  Poets  in 
jfattost  all  languages  are  found  to  have  been. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 

f  f •  In  order  to  judge,  in  the  first  place,  how  far  Chaucer  ought  to  be  charged  as  the  importer 
«f  the  many  French  words  and  phrases,  which  are  so  visible  in  all  his  writings,  it  will  be 
aecessmry  to  take  a  short  view  of  the  early  introduction  and  long  prcvalcncy  of  the  French 
ItBgnage  in  this  country  before  his  time.  It  might  be  sufficient,  perhaps,  for  our  purpose  to 
begin  this  view  at  the  Conquest :  but  I  cannot  help  observing,  from  a  contemporary  Historian, 
tkaty  aerend  years  before  that  great  event,  the  language  of  France  had  been  introduced  into 
the  coori  of  England,  and  from  thence  among  the  people.  The  account  which  Ingulphus  gives 
of  this  matter  is  ',  that  Edward,  commonly  called  the  Confessor,  having  been  educated  at  the 


la  ^g"t^«^  ia  of  Knne  called  tho  first  illuniinator  of  the  English  tongue    Of  their  opinion  I  am  not,  though  I 

Cbanoer  m  an  ezoellent  Poet  for  his  time.    He  waa  indeed  a  great  mingler  cf  English  with  Frksch,  unto 

(bj  like  for  that  he  was  descended  of  French,  or  rather  Wallon  race)   he  carried  a  great 


r,  BtTmoL  L.  A.  Pnef.    **Ex  hoc  malesano  noyitatis  pruritu,  Belgae  Galllcas  Toces  passim  civltate  sua 
>  patril  aannciiis  purf tatem  nuper  non  leylter  inquinArunt,  et  Chauckrus  poeta,  pesdmo  exemplo,  integrit 
\  ftmuitt  it  ex  eadem  Qalmja  in  nottram  Hnguam  inveetis,  man,  nimia  an  tea  a  Normannorum  rlctoria  adulteratam, 
■ativa  gratia  et  nitore  spollarit** 

*  Ljigato,  Oedere,  et  aL    See  the  Testimonies  prefixed  to  Urry's  Edit. 

«  I  shall  only  quote Dryden,  Pref.  to  hie  Fables^  **  The  Yeree  of  Chancer,  I  confess,  Is  net  harmonlona  to  us;— 
who  lived  with  him,  and  some  time  after  him,  thought  it  musical ;  and  It  continnes  so  even  In  our  Judgment,  if 
with  tiie  numbers  of  Lidgate  and  Gower,  his  contemporaries; — Tis  true,  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  he,  who 
the  laat  edition  of  him  [Mr.  Speght]  ;  for  he  would  make  us  believe  tho  fault  is  in  our  ears,  and  that  there 
were  rcaDj  ten  sjUaldea  in  a  Terse  where  we  find  but  nine.  But  this  opinion  h  not  worth  confuting ;  'tis  so  gross  and 
obrivas  aa  error,  that  common  sense  (which  is  a  rulo  in  every  thing  but  matters  of  Faith  and  Revelation)  must 
eaoriaoe  the  Reader,  that  equality  of  numbers  in  every  verse  which  we  call  Ileroick,  was  either  not  known,  or  not 
always  practised,  in  Chaucer's  age.  It  were  an  easy  matter  to  produce  some  thousands  of  his  verses^  which  are  Inmo 
IrM  want  of  half  a  foot,  and  sometimes  a  whole  one,  and  which  no  pronunciation  can  make  otherwise.** 
This  peremptory  deoiiJon  has  never  since,  that  I  know,  been  controverted,  except  by  Mr.  Urry,  whoso  design  of 
If  tba  metre  of  Chancer  by  a  Collation  of  MSS.  was  as  laudable,  as  his  execution  of  it  has  certainly  been 
fuL 


*  lafalph.  Illal.  OroyL  p.  OS.  ed.GaIe.   **Rex  autem  Edwardtu  natut  in  Anglta,  ud  nutritusin  Noymanntaei 


-\ 


court  of  his  undo  Duke  Richard  II.  and  having  resided  in  Normandy  many  years,  benim 
almost  a  Frenchman.  Upon  his  return  from  thence  and  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  is 
1043,  he  brought  over  with  him  a  number  of  Normans,  whom  he  promoted  to  the  higheit 
dignities  ;  and,  according  to  Ingulphus,  under  the  influence  of  the  King  and  his  Nomia 
favourites,  the  whole  nation  began  to  lay  aside  their  English  fashions  and  imitato  the  maanen 
of  the  French  in  many  things.  In  particular,  he  says  expressly,  that  aU  the  NoMUiy  in  (Ur 
eouiit  began  to  tpeak  French^  as  a  gnat  piece  ofgcntUitg, 

§  II.  This  fashion  however  of  speaking  French,  having  been  adopted  only  in  complianoe  vita 
the  caprice  of  the  reigning  prince,  would  not  probably  have  spread  very  wide  or  lasted  veiy 
long ;  but  at  the  Revolution,  which  followed  soon  after  in  106(>,  the  language  of  the  Nonim 
conquerour  was  interwoven  with  the  new  political  system  *,  and  the  several  establishmeatib 
which  were  made  for  the  support  and  security  of  the  one,  all  contributed,  in  a  greater  or  leu 
degree,  to  the  diffusion  and  permanency  of  the  other. 

§  III.  To  begin  with  the  court.  If  we  consider  that  the  King  himself,  the  chief  officers  of 
state,  and  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  nobility,  were  all  Normans,  and  coud  probably  q>eik 
no  language  but  their  own,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  French'  was  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
court.  The  few  Saxons,  who  for  some  time*  were  admitted  there,  must  have  had  the 
strongest  inducements  to  acquire  the  same  language  as  soon  as  possible,  not  merely  for  the  sake 
of  apprehending  and  answering  insignificant  questions  in  the  circle,  but  because  in  that  age 
affairs  of  the  greatest  importance  were  publickly  transacted  in  the  King*s  court,  and  there  they 
might  be  called  upon  to  answer  for  their  possessions  and  even  for  their  lives.  In  an  ecclenat- 
tical  synod,  held  in  the  presence  of  the  King  in  1072,  the  venerable  bishop  of  Worcester, 

dtutlttime  immoratuSt  pcne  In  Gallicam  tnuislerat,  addueens  oc  attrakent  de  Kormannia  piurisMs,  quos  wsariit 
dlynitatibutpromotos  in  immensum  exaltahat.  Capit  ergo  tola  terra  sub  Rege  et  sub  aliU  Normannit  imtr^ndU 
Anglicot  ritus  dimitUre,el  Francorum  more*  in  muUls  imitari,  Gallicam  [aoUicet]  idloma  omnet  Kagnatct  in  Mis 
ourlis  tanquam  magnum  gentllltlum  loqui,  ehartas  et  ehirographa  sua  more  Francorum  eonjteere,  et  proprUun  eta- 
suetudtnem  in  his  et  in  aliis  multis  erub(scere,*' 

<  Robert  Uolkot  (as  qnoted  by  Selden^od  Eadmer,  p.  189.)  Bayi,  that  the  Conqnerour— "  deltberavit  qutnnoda  ltaf««a 
Saxonieam  posset  destniere,  et  Angliam  et  Kormanniam  in  idiomats  concordare."— But  Holkot  wrote  oolj  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  I  do  not  find  that  the  earlier  historians  impute  to  the  King  so  silly  a  project.  On  the  oontiwy 
Orderlcus  Vitalis,  L  ir.  p.  520,  assures  us  that  William—*'  Anglicam  locutionem  plerumqw  sategit  ediscers  t  vl  sfM 
interprets  queretam  sul^uta  If gis  posset  intelligeret  et  scUa  reetitudinis  unieuique  {prout  ratio  dietaret)  s0MmMt 
depromere.  Ast  a  pereepUone  ht^usmodi  durior  atas  ilium  compescebat,  et  tumultus  multimodarum  oceupsMommm  mi 
alia  neeessario  adtrahebat.^^'-And  sovoral  of  his  publick  instruments,  which  are  still  extant  In  8axoa,  [HIckct  O.  A.& 
p.  IG4.— Pr«f.  p.xv,  xvL]  prove  that  he  had  no  objection  to  using  that  language  in  business;  so  thAtit  aecBUBien 
natural  to  suppose^  that  the  introduction  of  the  French  language  was  a  consequence  only,  and  not  an  object,  of  Iris 
policy. 

">  I  apprehend  that  long  before  this  time  the  Danish  tongue  had  ceased  to  be  spoken  In  Normandy.  It  waa  nenr 
general  there,  as  appears  from  a  passage  of  Dudon,  1.  iiL  p.  112.  Duke  William  T.  gives  this  reason  for  iwfn^^ng  hte  son 
Kichardtobo  educated  at  B&ieux.  "Quoniam  quidem  Kotomagonsis  civiUu  Romani,  potiusquam  DadscA  ttiltar 
eloquentidt  et  Bs^iociuceDBia /ruitur /irequentius  DaciscA  linpudquam  RoraanA,  volo  igitnr  ut  ad  Bajocaoensla  d^fkr- 
atur  quantoeius  mesniei,**  dto.  If  we  recollect,  that  the  Danish  settlers  under  Hollo  were  few  in  comparison  with  the 
original  inhabitants,  and  had  probably  scarce  any  use  of  letters  among  them,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  they 
did  not  preserve  their  language  for  above  two  or  three  generations. 

From  two  other  passagesof  the  same  Dudon  we  learn,  thot  the  Danish  language,  while  It  lasted  in  Xonnandy,  was 
▼ery  similar  to  the  Saxon  [p.  99.],  and  yet  different  from  it  [p.  IUOl]  ;  quaUm  deeet  esse  sororem, 

>  After  the  deatli  of  Edwin,  and  the  imprisonment  of  Moroar  in  1070,  we  do  not  read  of  any  Saxon  Extfl,  except 
Waltheof .  and  he  was  executed  for  misprision  of  treason  about  three  years  after.  Orderie.  Vit.  L  iv.  p.  538.  It  it 
singular,  that  Waltheof,  according  to  the  Saxon  law,  suffered  death  for  the  concealment  of  that  treason,  for  which 
Roger  de  Dreteuil,  Earl  of  Hereford,  being  tried  secundum  leges  Normannorum^  coud  only  be  pnnishod  by  a  forfettors 
of  his  inheritance  and  perpetual  imprisonment  Jd.  p.  535.  From  this  time  (says  Ingulphua,  p^  7tX)  ComsitmtMM  d 
Baron ias,  Episeopatus  et  Pralatias  totius  terra  suis  Normannis  Rex  distribuit,  tt  vix  aUq^sm  Anglicmn  sA 
honoris  statnm  wsl  olieHfns  dominit  prineipatum  ascenders  permisiU 
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Wulstan,  (whose  Ao/y  smpHeUy,  as  the  »  Historian  calls  it,  seems  to  have  preserved  him  from  the 
degradation  which  almost  all  the  other  English  Prelates  underwent)  was  obliged  to  defend  the 
right*  of  his  see  hj  an  interpreter,  a  monk  (according  to  the  same  *°  Historian)  of  very  little 
itjmtneej  ImJt  ftko  had  a  tmatUring  of  the  Norman  language, 

f  IT.  If  we  consider  farther,  that  the  great  Barons,  to  whom  William  "  distributed  a  large 

•bare  of  his  conquest,  when  released  from  their  attendance  in  the  King's  court,  retired  to 

eonris    of  their  own,  where  they  in  their  turn  were  suiTounded  by  a  numerous  train   of 

fiasals,  chiefljr  their  own  countrymen,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  French  language  travelled  with 

them  into  the  most  distant  provinces,  and  was  used  by  them,  not  only  in  their  common  conver- 

ntioiiy  but  in  their  civil  contracts,  their  judicial  proceedings,  and  even  in  the  promulgation  of 

their  "  laws.      The  many  Castles,  which  William  built "  in  different  parts  of  the  island, 

aut  also  have  contributed  very  much  to  the  propagation  of  the  French  language  among  the 

oatiTetyis  it  is  probable  that  the  Foreigners,  of  whom  the  garrisons  were  '^  entirely  composed, 

would  insist  upon  carrying  on  all  their  transactions  with  the  neighbouring  country  in  their 

own  language. 

§  ▼.  But  the  great  alteration,  which,  from  political  motives,  was  made  in  the  state  of  the 
clergy  at  that  time,  must  have  operated  perhaps  more  efficaciously  than  any  other  cause  to  give 
the  French  language  a  deep  root  in  England.  The  Conquerour  seems  to  have  been  fully 
apprized  of  the  strength  which  the  new  government  might  derive  from  a  Clergy  more  closely 
attached  to  Iiimself  by  a  community  of  interests  than  the  native  English  were  likely  to  be. 
Aecordingly,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  all  ecclesiastical  preferments,  as  fast  as 
they  became  vacant,  were  given  to  his  Norman  chaplains  ;  and,  not  content  to  avail  himself  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  succession,  he  contrived  ^^,  upon  various  charges  of  real  or  pretended 

*  VnSL  Malmcftlk  L  iii.  p.  118.  Ilie  tancta  timpUcUa*  beati  Vulstani  &c.  Tho  story  which  follows  perfectly 
jastlifei  this  character.  Matt  Paris,  ad  an.  1095,  says  that  in  another  Synod  there  was  a  formal  design  of  deposing 
Wolecaa*  sad  that  he  was  saved  only  by  a  miracle.  De  was  accused  *•  timplieitatit  et  ilUteratura  /  "— "  et  ^asi  homo 
iiutm,  ^  Ungnsm  Gallioanam  non  noTerat,  neo  rcfila  oonsiliis  intoresee  poterat,  ipso  JUge  eoiuentiente  et  hoc 
dkUmte,  deeemUur  deponendus." 

1*  nU.    /te  datA  benedictione  Monacho,  minima  faeundia  viro,  ted  yormanntea  lingua  sclolf),  rem  perorang 


II  ThOTt  to  a  eorioos  detail  of  part  of  this  distribatlon  in  Ordericns  Titalls,  L  It.  p.  S21,  2.  which  oonclndes  thus  : 
— ^  aJtfsfiM  mdvemit,  qui  sibi  eohaserant,  magnot  et  muitot  honores  eontulit ;  et  in  tmntum  quosdam  provexitt  ut 
In  Jim§Hd  ditioret  et  polentiores  haberent  clientet,  quam  eorum  in  NeutiriA  /uerant  parentes.**    There  is  an 
I  1b  the  Mnnasti  AngL  t  L  p.  400.  of  the  Conquerour's  giving  tho  whole  county  of  Cumberland  to  Ranulph  do 
ind  of  the  dlvisicm  which  Ranulph  made  of  it  among  his  relations  and  followers,  who  appear  to  have  been 


u  neantleBt  Earls  had  apowarof  legislation  within  their  Countica.    William  of  Malmcsbury,  speaking  of  William 
FltvOsbeme,  Earl  of  Ilereford,  says;  **  Manet  in  hune  diem  in  Comilatu  rjut  apud  Iler^ordum  Icgum  quae  statu  it 
Jlrmitasf  ut  nuUus  miles  pro  qualieunque  eommisso  plus  septem  solidis  solvat ;  eum  in  aliis  provinciis 
eeemsiumeulam  in  transgressions  praeepti  herills,  vigtnti  vel  viginti  qninque  pendantur."    Lib.  iiL  p.  1U5. 

n  Ordcrleoa  YitaUs,  L  iv.  p.  511.  obeerves,  that  before  tho  Conquest,  *'  Munitiones,  quas  Castella  Oalli  nuncupant, 
Ai^iris  prorisuiit paueissima /uerant :  et  obhocAngli,  licet  bellicosi  fuerint  et  audaces,  ad  retislcndum  tamrn 
Mmieis  extiUrant debiliores."  William,  at  bis  landing,  placed  garriaons  at  P<vensey  and  Hastings.  After  the  battle, 
be  toT'k  poMCSsion  of  Dover  ^  and  left  a  garrison  there.  lie  caused  "frmameuta  qutedam  "  to  be  made  at  London,  and 
bailt  a  etroag  citadel  at  Winchester,  Upon  his  return  from  Normandy,  after  the  firbt  insurrection  of  the  Englitth,  ho 
built  a  castle  within  tho  city  of  Exetir  ;  another  at  Warwick  ;  and  another  at  NoHingham.  In  the  city  of  York, 
"  mmmiUcnemJlrmavit,  quam  deUelis  militihus  custodieiuiam  trcuiidil."  At  Livciliu  Jltinfingdon,  and  Cnmbriifijet 
"  eastra  locavit  et  tutelam  eorum /ortissimis  viris  eommendavit."  lie  hud  also  garrisons  at  Montacute  in  Somcrt>et- 
shlffv.  and  at  Skreursburjf.  ITc  built  fortifications  at  Chester  and  StitJTord.  Wc  read  also  of  cnhtlcs  at  Arundel  and  Stutes- 
at  thto  time  •  and  Norteich  was  so  strong  as  to  stand  a  siege  of  three  months.    Ord.  Vit.  p.  SMt^~S35. 

>«  Oiderlc  VitaL  1.  iv.  p.  506.    Custedes  in  cattellis  strenuos  viros  ex  Gallis  cottoca9U,ti  opuUnta  beneJlcia,pro 
mihuM  labortM  H  pericula  libemUr  toUrarent,  distribuit 

t*  0ec  fh*  tnnirtfirnff  of  the  Coondl  held  at  Winchester  in  the  rear  U>70,  ap.  Flor.  VIri  m.  p  KV\.    Heving  spoken 

r? 


I 


irregularities,  to  remove  several  of  the  English  Bishops  and  Abbots,  whose  places  were  in  like 
manner  immediately  supplied  by  Foreigners.  In  short,  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  years,  all 
the  Sees  of  England  were  filled  with  Normans,  or  strangers  naturalized,  if  I  may  so  say,  iff 
Normandy,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Abbeys  in  the  kingdom  were  under  goyemours  of  the 
same  description. 

§  VI.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  confessed  superiority  ^*  in  literature  of  the  Norman  deigy 
over  the  English  nt  that  time  furnished  the  King  with  a  specious  pretext  for  these  promotions ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  the  Prelates,  who  were  thus  promoted,  made  use  of  the  same  pretext  to 
justify  themselves  in  disposing  of  all  their  best  benefices  among  their  friends  and  countrymen. 
That  this  was  their  constant  practice  is  certain.  Nor  were  the  new  Abbots  less  indnstrioiis  tor 
stock  their  convents  '^  with  Foreigners,  whom  they  invited  over  from  the  Continent,  partly 
perhaps  for  the  pleasure  of  their  society,  and  partly,  as  we  may  suppose,  in  expectation  of  their 
support  against  the  cabals  of  tlie  English  monks.  And  when  the  great  Barons,  following  the 
royal  example,  applied  themselves  to  make  their  peace  with  the  Church  by  giving  her  a  share 
of  their  plunder,  it  was  their  usual  custom  to  begin  their  religious  establishments  with  a 
colony  *^  from  some  Norman  Monastery. 

§  VII.  In  this  state  of  things,  which  seems  to  have  continued^*  with  little  variation  to  the 

of  the  degradation  of  Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Cantcrbnry,  and  Agelmar,  Bishop  oi  the  Bast  Saxons,  he  pttxseeds  tbu: 
AbbaUt  etiam  aliqui  ihi  degradati  sunU  operam  danU  rege  ut  quampluret  ex  Anglis  $uo  honore  prlvaroiliir,  la 
qnorum  looiim  suae  gentis  penonas  snbrogavit,  ob  confirmationem  sui  (quod  nOTiter  acquisierat)  regni.  BU  H 
nonnultut,  tarn  epUcopot  quam  Abbatei,  quos  nulla  evideuti  cauia  neo  concilia  neo  leges  seculi  damnahant,  mdt 
honoribut  privavit,  H  usque  adjinem  vita  cuttodia  maneipatos  detinuit,  tuspicione,  ut  dUimus,  tantum  induct  ntvi 

regnU 

In  confirmation  of  what  is  said  here  and  in  the  text,  if  we  examine  the  subscriptions  to  an  Ecolesiaatlcal  Consti- 
tution  in  1072,  ap.  Will.  Malm.  I.  iii.  p.  117*  we  find  that  tlie  two  Archbishops,  seven  Bishops  out  of  eleren,  and  six 
Abbots  out  of  twelve,  were  Foreigners :  and  in  about  five  years  more  the  four  other  Bishopricks,  and  five  at  least  of 
the  other  six  Abbeys,  were  in  the  hands  of  ForeigncrR. 

Another  Ecclesiastical  Constitution  made  at  this  time  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  political  regulatfcm.  It 
orders  "  that  the  Bishop!*'  seats  shall  bo  removed  from  towns  to  cities ; "  and  in  consequence  of  it  the  See  of  Licbe* 
field  was  removed  to  Chester ;  tliat  of  Seloaey  to  Chichester ;  that  of  EUnham  to  Thetford,  and  afterwards  to  Norwich ; 
that  of  Shiroburne  to  Balisbury,  and  that  of  Dorchester  to  Lincoln.  Will.  Malm,  1.  liL  p.  118.  When  the  King 
had  got  a  set  of  Bishops  to  his  mind,  he  would  wish  to  have  them  placed  where  their  influence  ooud  be  of  most  aervlce 
to  him. 

i«  Ordcricus  Vitalis,  1.  iv.  p.  513.  says,  that  the  Normans  at  the  Conquest  found  the  English,  **  agrettes  et  peme 
illiteratos  ;"  and  ho  imputes,  with  some  probability,  the  decay  of  learning  among  them,  from  the  time  of  Beda  and 
others,  to  the  continual  ravages  and  oppressions  of  the  Danes.  See  alsio  William  of  Alalmebbury,  L  iii.  p.  101,  2.  It 
may  bo  observed  too,  from  Continuat.  Hist  Croyland,  by  Peter  of  Blois,  p.  114.  that  the  first  regular  lectures  (of  which 
we  have  any  account)  at  Cambridge  were  read  there  by  four  foreign  Bionics,  who  had  come  over  into  England  with 
Jeffrey,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  formerly  Prior  of  St  Evroul.  They  are  said  to  have  read  "  diversit  in  locis  a  te  diviti  et 
formam  Aurelianenti*  itudit  iecuH,"  three  of  them  in  Grammar,  Logick,  and  Rhetorick,  and  the  fourth  In  Theology. 

"  See  the  preceding  note.  There  was  no  great  harmony  at  first  between  the  English  monks  and  their  new 
govcmours.  Sec  the  proceedings  at  Glastonbury  under  Thurstin  [Will.  Malm.  L  iiL  p.  110],  and  at  Canterbury  against 
Wido.    [Chron.  Saxon,  p.  179,  1 8a  ed.  Gibson.] 

>•  The  Conquerour  had  put  Gi)isbert,  a  monk  of  Marmontior,  at  the  head  of  his  new  foundation  of  Battle  Abbey. 
Oril.  VHal.  1.  iv.  p.  505.  In  like  manner  Roger  de  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  sent  for  Monks  from  S^ca  to 
begin  his  Abbey  at  Shrewsbury.  Id.  L  iv.  p.  581.  Walter  Espec  also  brought  over  Monks  of  Clervaulx  to  fill  his  two 
Abbeys,  of  Rivaulx,  and  Wardun.    Ailr.  Rievall.  ap.  X  Script,  p.  338. 

Beside  these  and  many  other  independent  foundations,  which  were  in  this  manner  opened  for  the  reception  of 
foreign  Monks  in  preference  to  the  natives,  a  considerable  number  of  Religious  Houses  were  built  and  endowed,  as 
cells  to  different  monasteries  abroad ;  and  as  such  were  constantly  filled  by  detachments  from  the  superiour  society 
They  are  frequently  mentioned  in  our  histories  under  the  general  name  of  the  Alien  Pricriet  i  and  though  several  of 
them,  upon  various  pretexts,  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  their  foreign  connexions  and  been  made  deniscns,  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  remaUiAd  in  1414,  which  were  then  all  suppressed  and  their  revenues  vested  in  the 
crown.    See  the  List,  Blonnft.  AngL  v.  i.  p.  103S. 

M  I  suppose  that,  during  this  whole  period  of  above  S50  years,  the  English  language  was  continually  gaining  groondi 
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universally  French,  the  lower  retaining  the  use  of  their  native  tongue,  but  also  frequentlj 
adding  to  it  a  knowledge  of  the  other.  The  general  inducements  which  the  English  had  to 
acquire  the  French  language  have  been  touched  upon  above  ;  to  which  must  be  added,  that 
the  children,  who  were  put  to  learn  Latin,  were  under  a  necessity  of  learning  French  at  the 
same  time,  as  it  was  the  constant  practice  in  all  schools,  from  the  Conquest  *^  till  about  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  to  make  the  scholars  construe  their  Latin  lessons  into  French.  From  the 
discontinuance  of  this  practice,  as  well  as  from  other  causes,  the  use  and,  probably,  the  know- 
ledge of  French,  as  a  separate  language,  received  a  considerable  check.  In  the  36th  year  of 
Edward  III.  a  law  ^  was  made,  **  that  all  pleas,  in  the  courts  of  the  King  or  of  any  other  Lord, 

intolligenB,  sed  cum  difficultatc  pronunclans.  Undo,  cum  in  consecratione  sufl  profiteii  dcbait,  quaniTis  per  moltoi 
dies  ante  instructorem  habubset,  legero  nescivit:  et  cum,  auriculantibus  [f.  ftrticulantibos]  aliifl,  cum  diffieoltate  ad 
illud  verbum  mctropolitica  pcrvcnisset,  et  diu  anhelons  pronunciare  non  posset,  dixit  in  Gallico ;  Seit  pur  dUc.— -Et 
cum  similiter  cclebraret  ordines,  neo  Illud  verbum  in  anigmaU  proferre  posset,  dixit  circumstantibtu :  Par  S€int 
Lowjft,  il  ne.fu  pas  curUis,  qui  cette  parole  ici  eterit,"    Ilist.  Dunelm.  ap.  Wharton,  Ang.  Sac  t  i.  p.  781* 

The  transactions  at  Norham,  in  1291,  the  SU  Ed.  L  with  respect  to  the  Scottish  Succession,  appear  to  have  been 
almost  wholly  carried  on  in  French,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account  but  by  supposing  that  language  to  have  beea 
the  language  of  the  Court  in  both  nations.  See  the  Roll  de  Superior.  Reg.  Angl.  in  Prynne,  t.  i.  p.  487t  et  acq. 
Edward's  claim  of  the  Superiority  is  first  made  by  Sir  Roger  Brabanson  Sermone  Gallico  ;  and  afterwards  the  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  the  King  himself,  speak  to  the  assembly  of  English  and  Scots  in  the  same  language.  Ibid, 
p.  499. 001. 

The  answers  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to  the  Pope's  Nuncioes  in  Oattico  [Walt  Hemingf.  ad  an.  1296.]  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  out  of  complaisance  to  the  Cardinals,  (though,  by  the  way,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
Frenchmen  ;)  but  no  such  construction  can  be  put  upon  the  following  fact  related  by  Matthew  of  Westminster  [ad 
an.  1301.  p.  438.]  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  informs  the  Pope,  that  he  had  presented  his  Holineases  letters  to 
the  King  in  a  full  court,  **quat  ipse  dominut  rex  reverenter  redpiem,  tat  publice  legi  coram  <nnnibuu  et  In  Gallici 
llngu&  fecerat  patenter  exponL" 

*>  Ingulphus,  a  contemporary  writer,  informs  us  that  this  practice  began  at  the  Conquest,  p.  71*  "Jptum  tUamt 
idioma  [Anglicum]  tantum  abhorrcbant  [Normanni],  quod  leget  terra  tlatutaque  Anglicorum  regum  Ungud  QdUieA 
tractarentur  ;  et  pucris  etiam  In  scholis  principia  litcrarum  grammatica  Gallice  ac  non  Anglioe  traderentur ;  nodut 
etiam  tcribendi  Anglicut  omittereturt  et  modus  GaUicus  in  chartii  et  in  librit  omnibus  admUteretur,*'-~'And  Trvritt, 
tho  translator  and  augmenter  of  Higden's  Polychronicon  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  gives  us  a  very  particular 
account  of  its  beginning  to  be  disused  within  his  own  memory.  The  two  passages  of  Higden  and  Trevisa  throw  so 
much  light  upon  tho  subject  of  our  present  enquiry,  that  I  shall  insert  them  both  at  length,  from  MS.  Hart.  1900L  as 
being  more  correct  in  beveral  places  than  the  MS.  from  which  I)r.  Uickes  formerly  printed  them  in  bis  Pradlad 
Thes.  Ling.  Septeut.  p.  xvii. 

Hiodkn's  Polychron,  b.  L  c.  lix.  This  apayringe  of  the  birthe  tonge  is  by  cause  of  tweye  thlnges:  oon  Is  for 
children  in  scole,  azenes  tho  tisage  and  manor  of  alle  other  naclouns,  beth  compelled  for  to  leve  her  owne  langag^ 
and  for  to  constrewe  her  lessouns  and  her  thingis  a  Frcnsche,  and  haveth  siththe  that  the  Normans  oome  first  into 
England.  Also  gcntilmennes  children  beth  ytauzt  for  to  speke  Frensche,  from  the  tyme  that  thei  beth  rokked  in 
her  cradel,  and  kunneth  speke  and  playe  with  a  childes  broochc.  And  uplondish  men  wole  likne  hem  self  to  gentil 
men,  and  fondcth  with  grete  bisynesse  for  to  speke  Frensche,  for  to  be  the  more  ytold  ofi 

Trkvisa.  This  maner  was  myche  yuscd  to  fore  the  first  moreyn,  and  is  siththe  som  del  ychaungide.  For  John  Gtfii* 
waile,  a  maistre  of  grammer,  chaungide  the  lore  in  grammer  scole  and  construction  of  Frcnsch  into  Engllsch,  and 
Richard  Pencriche  lemed  that  maner  teching  of  him,  and  other  men  of  Pencrlche.  So  that  now,  tho  cere  of  oure  lord 
a  thousand  thre  hundred  foure  score  and  fyve,  of  the  secunde  king  Rychard  after  tho  Conquest  nyne,  in  alle  ths 
gramor  scoles  of  Englond  children  leveth  Frensch,  and  constructh  and  lemeth  an  Engllsch,  and  haveth  therby 
avauntage  in  oon  side  and  desavauntage  in  another.  Her  avauntage  Is,  that  thei  lemeth  her  grammer  in  laaae  tyme 
than  children  were  wont  to  do.  Desavauntage  is,  that  now  children  of  grammer  scole  kunneth  no  more  Frensch  thaa 
can  her  lifte  heela  And  that  is  harm  for  hem,  and  thei  schul  passe  the  see  and  travaile  in  strange  londgi^ 
and  In  many  other  places  also.    Also  gentel  men  haveth  now  mych  ylefte  for  to  techo  her  children  Frensch. 

**  This  celebrated  statute  is  said  by  Walsingham  [p.  179.]  to  have  been  made  *'  ad  petitionem  Communitatis  ,•"  but 
no  such  petition  appears  upon  the  Parliament-roll :  and  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  an  Act  of  Grace,  moving  from 
tho  King,  who  on  the  same  day  entered  Into  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age;  **  unde  in  suo  Jubileo  populo  suo  *€  exftiteti 
gratiotum."  Walslng.  ibid.  It  is  remarkable  too,  that  the  cause  of  summons  at  the  beginning  of  this  Parliament 
was  declared  by  Sir  Henry  Greene,  Chief  Justice,  en  Engleis  (says  the  Record  for  the  first  time) :  and  the  same  Entry 
is  repeated  In  the  Records  of  tho  Parliaments  37  and  38  Edw.  III.  but  not  in  those  of  40  Edw.  HL  or  of  any  later 
Parliament;  either  because  the  custom  of  opening  the  cause  of  summons  in  French  was  restored  again  after  t:2Bt 
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ihall  be  pleaded  and  judged  in  the  English  tongue,"  and  the  preamble  recites,  **that  the  French 
tongue  (in  which  they  had  been  usually  pleaded,  &c.)  vcu  too  much  unknown^  or  disused  ;  and  yet, 
for  near  threescore  years  aftei;^hi8  ^  the  proceedings  in  Parliament,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
appear  to  have  been  all  in  French,  and  the  statutes  continued  to  be  published  in  the  same 
liDguage,  for  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  till  the  first  of  Richard  III. 

f  Tin.  From  what  has  been  said  I  think  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  tlie  English  language 
nmsi  have  imbibed  a  strong  tincture  of  the  French,  long  before  the  age  of  Chaucer,  and 
eonseqiiently  that  he  ought  not  to  be  charged  as  the  importer  of  words  and  phrases,  which  lie 
only  Qaed  after  the  example  of  his  predecessors  and  in  common  with  his  contemporaries 
This  was  the  real  fact,  and  is  capable  of  being  demonstrated  to  any  one,  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  comparing  the  writings  of  Chaucer  with  those  of  ^  Robert  of  Gloucester  and  Robert 
of  Bninn^  who  both  lived  before  him,  and  with  those  of  Sir  John  Mandeville  and  Wicliff,  who 
lived  at  the  same  time  with  him.  If  we  coud  for  a  moment  suppose  the  contrary  ;  if  we  coud 
loppose  that  the  English  idiom,  in  the  age  of  Chaucer,  remained  pure  and  unmixed,  as  it  was 
ipoken  in  the  courts  of  Alfred  or  Egbert,  and  that  the  French  was  still  a  foreign,  or  at  least  a 
leparate  language  ;  I  would  ask,  whether  it  is  credible,  that  a  Poet,  writing  in  English  upon 
the  most  familiar  subjects,  would  stuff  his  compositions  with  French  words  and  phrases,  which, 
ipon  the  above  supposition,  must  have  been  unintelligible  to  the  greatest  part  of  his  readers  ; 
or,  if  he  had  been  so  very  absurd,  is  it  conceivable,  that  he  should  have  immediately  become 
not  only  the  most  admired,  but  also  the  most  popidar  writer  of  his  time  and  country  ? 

dKvt  IntarrBl,  or,  perhaps,  becaiue  the  new  practice  of  opening  it  in  English  was  so  well  established,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Clerk,  as  sot  to  need  being  marked  by  a  special  E^try. 

The  icasona  assigned,  in  the  preamble  to  this  Statute,  for  baring  Pleas  and  Judgements  in  the  English  tongue 
Bi^t  all  have  been  nrged,  with  at  least  equal  force,  for  having  the  Laws  themselves  in  that  language.  But  the  times 
vtffs  aol  yet  ripe  for  that  innovation.  The  English  scale  was  clearly  Ix^inning  to  preponderate,  but  the  slowness  of 
tts  motion  prores  that  it  had  a  great  weight  to  oroxxnne. 

*>  AH  the  Parliamentary  proceedings  in  English  beforo  1422,  the  first  of  Henry  VI.  are  the  few  which  follow. 

The  Ooofcsslon  of  Thomas  Duke  of  Gloucester,  token  at  Calais  by  William  Rickhill  and  recorded  in  Pariiamantf 
islflr  Ptec  Carmn,  SI  Ric  II.  n.  9.    It  is  printed  in  Tyrrell,  v.  iii.  p.  793. 

fiocBs  pii— itiB  in  the  Deposition  of  Richard  XL  printed  at  the  end  of  Knighton,  int  X  Scriptores. 

Ihe  ordinance  between  William  Lord  the  Uoos  and  Robert  Tirwhitt,  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  13  Hen.  lY.  n.  18. 

A  PBdtlan  of  the  Commons  with  the  King's  answer.    S  Hen.  Y.  n.  22. 

A  Proviso  in  English  inserted  into  a  French  grant  of  a  Disme  and  Quinaisrae.    9  Hen.  Y.  n.  10. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.  the  two  languages  seem  to  have  been  used  indiifcrently.  The  Bobsldy 
of  WoDe,  Ac  was  granted  in  English.  1  Hen.  YL  n.  19.  A  Proviso  in  French  was  added  by  the  Commons  to  the 
Articles  for  the  Conncil  of  Regency,  which  are  in  English  Ibid.  n.  33.  Even  the  Royal  Assent  was  given  to  Bills 
In  Wwfifctfi-    S  Hen.  YL  and  n.  A4.    Bo  it  ordeined  as  it  is  asked.    Be  it  as  it  is  axed. — and  again,  n.  05. 

I  have  stated  this  matter  so  particularly,  in  order  to  shew,  that  when  the  French  language  ceased  to  be  generally 
sndsi stood.  It  was  gradually  disused  in  Parliamentary  proceedings ;  and  from  thenoe,  I  think,  we  may  fairly  infer, 
that  whilo  It  was  used  in  those  proceedings,  constantly  and  exclusively  of  the  Englibh,  it  must  have  boon  very 
imerslly  osderstood. 

**  Rohert  of  Olooceeter's  Chronicle  has  been  published  by  Hcame,  Oxf.  1724,  faithfully,  I  dare  say.  but  from 
laeosiset  1IS&  The  author  speaks  of  himself  [p.  AGO.]  as  living  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Evesham  in  1265  ;  and 
Cram  aaoCher  pa«age  [p.  224.]  he  seems  to  have  lived  beyond  the  year  1278,  though  his  history  ends  in  1270.  Bee 
BsanM'k  Pret  p^  IxvUL 

Manning  of  Bnmne,  or  Bourn,  in  Lincolnshire,  translated  into  English  rimes,  from  the  French  of  Robert 
I,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  treatise  called  "  Manuel  de  P^chSt/'  as  early  as  the  year  1303.  This  work  of  his 
en  printed,  but  Is  preserved  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  n.  1701.  and  the  Bodleian,  n.  2323.  He  also 
traslated  from  the  French  an  history  of  England:  tho  first  part,  or  Gesta  Britonum,  from  Master  Wace:  the 
remainder,  to  the  death  of  Edward  L  from  Peter  of  Langtoft.  His  translation  was  finished  in  1338.  The  latter  part, 
vith  some  oxtrscts  from  the  former,  was  printed  by  Ileame  in  1725.  from  a  single  MS. 

Sir  John  MandeviUe's  account  of  his  Travells  was  written  in  1356.  In  tho  last  edition,  Lond.  1727,  the  text  is  said 
to  have  been  formed  from  a  collation  of  several  MSSw  and  seems  to  be  tolerably  correct 

Wldiif  died  In  1384.  His  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  printed  for  the  first  time  by  Lewis,  Lond.  1731. 
There  Is  an  hnmenss  Catalogue  of  other  works,  either  really  his  or  ascribed  to  him,  still  extant  in  MS.  Bee  his  Life 
bjr  Lewis :  and  Tanner,  BibL  Brit 
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PART  THE  SECOND. 

IlATiyo  thus  endeavoured  to  sliew,  in  opposition  to  the  ill-grounded  censures  of  Verst€gan 
and  Skinner,  that  the  corruption,  or  improvement,  of  the  English  language  by  a  mixture  of 
French  was  not  originally  owing  to  Chaucer,  I  shall  proceed,  in  the  second  part  of  this  Esaaj, 
to  make  some  observations  upon  the  most  material  peculiarities  of  that  Norman-Saxon  dialect, 
which  I  suppose  to  have  prevailed  in  the  age  of  Chaucer,  and  which,  in  substance,  remaina  to 
this  day  the  language  of  England. 

§  I.  By  what  means  the  French  tongue  was  first  introduced  and  propagated  in  this  island 
has  been  sufficiently  explained  above  ;  but  to  ascertain  with  any  exactness  the  degrees,  by 
which  it  insinuated  itself  and  was  ingrafted  into  the  Saxon,  would  be  a  much  more  difficult 
task^,  for  want  of  a  regular  series  of  the  writings  of  approved  authors  transmitted  to  us  by 
authentic  copies.  Luckily  for  us,  as  our  concern  is  solely  with  that  period  when  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  two  languages  was  completed,  it  is  of  no  great  importance  to  determine  the 
precise  time  at  which  any  word  or  phrase  became  naturalized  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  we 
have  no  need  to  enquire  minutely,  with  respect  to  the  other  alterations,  which  the  Saxon 
language  in  its  several  stages  appears  to  have  undergone,  how  far  they  proceeded  from  the 
natural  mutability  of  human  speech,  especially  among  an  unlearned  people,  and  how  far  they 
were  owing  to  a  successive  conflux  of  Danish  and  Norman  invaders. 

§  II.  The  following  observations  therefore  will  chiefly  refer  to  the  state,  in  which  the 
English  language  appears  to  have  been  about  the  time  of  Chaucer,  and  they  will  naturally 
divide  themselves  into  two  parts.  The  first  will  consider  the  remains  of  the  antient  Saxon 
mass,  however  defaced  or  disguised  by  various  accidents  ;  the  second  will  endeavour  to  point 
out  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  accessions,  which,  in  the  course  of  near  three  centuries,  it  had 
received  from  Normandy. 

§  III.  For  the  sake  of  method  it  will  be  convenient  to  go  through  the  several  parts  of 
speech  in  the  order,  in  which  they  are  commonly  ranged  by  Grammarians. 

1.  The  Prepositive  Article  fe,  feo,  fac,  (which  answered  to  the  6,  ^,to,  of  the  Greeks,  in 
all  its  varieties  of  gender,  case,  and  number,)  had  been  long  laid  aside,  and  instead  of  it  an 
indeclinable  the  was  prefixed  to  all  sorts  of  nouns,  in  all  cases,  and  in  both  numbers. 

2.  The  Declensions  of  the  Nouns  Substantive  were  reduced  from  six  to  one  ;  and  instead  of 
a  variety  of  cases  in  both  numbers,  they  had  only  a  Genitive  case  singular,  which  was  uniformly 
deduced  from  the  Nominative  by  adding  to  it  es;  or  only  9,  if  it  ended  in  an  «  feminine ;  and 
that  same  form  was  used  to  express  the  ^  Plural  number  in  all  its  cases :  as,  Nom.  Sknar, 
Gen.  ShoureSf  Plur.  Shouret.  Nom.  Name,  Gen.  Names,  Plur.  Names. 

The  Nouns  Adjective  had  lost  all  distinction  of  Gender,  Case,  or  Number. 

**  In  order  to  trace  with  exactness  the  progress  of  any  language,  it  seems  necessary,  1.  that  we  should  hare  befors 
us  a  continued  series  of  authors ;  2.  that  those  authors  should  have  been  approved,  as  having  written,  at  least,  with 
purity ;  and  3.  that  their  writings  should  have  been  correctly  copied.  In  the  English  language,  we  have  scarce  any 
authors  witliin  the  first  century  after  the  Conquest ;  of  tlioso,  who  wrote  before  Chaucer,  and  whose  writings  have 
been  preserved,  we  have  no  testimony  of  approbation  from  their  contemporaries  or  successors;  and  lastly,  the  Copies 
of  their  works,  which  we  have  received,  are  in  general  so  full  of  inaccuraciesi,  as  to  make  it  often  very  difficult  for 
us  to  be  assured,  that  we  are  in  possession  of  the  genuine  words  of  the  Author. 

**  It  is  scarce  necessary  to  take  notice  of  a  few  Plurals,  which  were  expressed  differently,  though  their  number 
uas  greater  in  the  time  of  Chaucer  than  it  is  now.  Some  of  them  seem  to  retain  their  termination  in  en  from  tfao 
second  Declension  of  the  Saxons;  as  oxen,  eyen,  hosen,  &c.  Others  seem  to  have  adopted  It  euphonia  graUA  t  n» 
brethren,  eyren,  instead  of,  bpotSpU,  SB^JIU.  And  a  few  seem  to  have  been  always  irregularly  dxlincd ;  ofti 
men,  wimrocn,  mice,  lice,  feet,  &c.    See  Ilickcs,  Cr.  A.  8.  p.  11, 18. 
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X  The  Primitive  Pronoims  retained  one  oblique  case^  in  each  number :  aa,  Jc,  or  /,•  Wt: 
ObL  Mt;  Ui:'-'Tkms  Ye:  Obi.  Thee;  You.-^He, She ;  Hi^,  or  They:  Ohl.  Him, Hire g  HeH\^ 
vtThem. 

Their  Poesessives  were  in  the  same  state  with  the  Adjectives ;  Min,  Thin,  Hie,  Hire  ;  Owrt, 
Yam,  Hir,  or  Thar». 

The  Interrogative  and  Relative  Who  had  a  Genitive  and  Accusative  case^  Whot,  and  Whom, 
Imt  no  variety  of  Number* 

On  the  contrary,  the  Demonstrative,  Thit,  and  That,  had  a  Plural  expression,  Thise,  and  Tho^ 
bat  no  variety  of  case. 

The  other  words,  which  are  often,  though  improperly,  placed  in  the  class  of  Pronouns,  were 
•II  become  undeclined,  like  the  Adjectives  ;  except,  Eyiher,  alteruter  ;  Neyther,  neuter  ;  Other, 
liter;  which  had  a  Genitive  case  Singular,  Eytherte,  NeyUieres,  Otheres:  Other,  alius,  had  a 
Genitive  case  singular,  and  a  Plural  number,  Otheres  ;  and  AHer  (a  corruption  of  ealpa)  was 
itiU  in  use,  as  the  Genitive  Plural  of  Alle^. 

^  1  take  no  notice  here  of  the  Qcnltive  cases,  min,  thin,  cure,  yourc,  he.  as  being  at  this  time  hardly  ercr  distin- 
ItiMiaWn  from  Pronoans  Posseesive.    How  are  we  to  know  whether  min  boke  should  be  rendered  liber  mei,  or  liber 
I  f    In  the  Floral  number  however,  in  a  few  instances,  tlie  Genitive  case  seems  to  have  retained  its  proper 
C  T.  T.  SSft.  core  aller  ook— would  be  more  naturally  translated— no#(ri2m  omnium  gallu«,  than,  noster 
And  ao  in  P.  P.  foL  czl.    Youre  aller  htle—vetlnim  omnium  salus ;  not,  vestra. 


**  It  is  rmrj  difficult  to  say  from  whence,  or  why,  the  Pronouns,  Thq^,  TTkem,  and  TTielr,  were  introduced  into  our 
iiBSUt^  ^^  daaum  Pronouns,  JJi,  Hemt  and  Ilir,  seem  to  have  been  in  constant  use  in  the  timo  of  Robert  (if 
Gkmoeeter.  Sir  John  Mandeville  and  Chaucer  use  They,  for  Hi  j  but  never,  as  I  remonber,  (in  the  MSS.  of  autho- 
rity) Them,  oe  Tftdr. 

M  Thm  four  last  of  theee  Possessivo  Pronouns  were  sometimes  expressed  a  little  differently  via.  Hires,  Oures, 
Ttmree,  and  Hire,  or  Tkeire ,-  aa  they  are  still,  when  the  Noon  to  which  they  belong  is  understood,  or  when  they 
ITS  placed  after  tt  in  a  sentence.  To  the  questicn.  Whose  book  is  this?  we  answer.  Here,  Ours,  Yours,  or  Theirs. 
n  we  declare ;  This  book  is  Hers,  Ours,  &c.  I  can  hardly  conceive  that  the  final  s  in  these  words  is  a  mark  of  tlie 
INaseasive  ,or  Genitive)  case,  as  a  very  able  writer  [Short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar,  p.  35, 6.]  seems  to  be 
ineUaed  to  think ;  because  in  the  instances  Just  mentioned,  and  in  ail  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  or  to  imagine,  I 
nnaot  dlseofver  the  least  trace  of  the  usual  powera  of  the  Genitive  case.  The  learned  Wallls  [Gram.  Ang.  o.  ?.]  has 
ezptoined  the  use  of  these  Pronouns  without  attempting  to  account  for  their  form.  He  only  adds ;  "  Nonnulli,  hem, 
•mm,  yvmm,  kisu,  dicunt,  pro  hers,  ours,  &a  sed  barbari,  ncc  qui»quam  (credo)  sic  scribere  solet"  If  it  coud  be 
proved  thai  these  words  were  antiently  terminated  in  n,  wo  might  bo  led  to  conjecture  that  they  were  originally 
sbtesriatSona  of  her  own,  our  own,  Jfcc.  the  n  being  afterwards  softened  into  # ,  as  it  has  been  in  many  other  words. 

*  It  may  be  proper  here  to  take  a  little  notice  of  the  Pronoun,  or  Pronominal  A^ective,  Self,  which  our  best 
Uraaunacrlans,  from  Wallis  downwards,  have  attempted  to  metamorphose  into  a  Substantive.  In  the  Saxon 
Isi^aaseb  It  la  certain  that  Splfvns  declined  like  other  Adjectives,  and  was  Joined  in  construction  with  Pronouns 
Ptrsoaal  and  Substantives,  Just  as  ipse  is  in  Latin.  They  said,  Ic  sylf.  Ego  ipse ;  Blin  sylfes,  mei  ipsius ;  Me  rylfne» 
mm  fptl-pw^  Ac.  Fetms  lylf,  Pctrus  ipse,  &c.  [See  Ilickos,  Gr.  A.  S.  p.  S6.]  In  the  age  of  Chaucer,  Self,  like  other 
AdJeetlTea,  was  become  undeclined.  Though  he  writes.  Self,  Selve,  and  Selven,  those  varieties  do  not  denote  any 
ttrtfeaetioB  of  case  or  number ;  for  he  uses  indifferently,  himself  %nA  himselven  ;  hemself  and  hemselven.  He  Joins  it 
with  Saketankivcs,  in  the  sense  of  ipse,  as  the  Saxons  did.  [See  v.  S862.  In  that  selve  grove.  In  illo  ipso  nemore.  v. 
4S3a  Thy  eeire  neighebour.  Ipse  tuus  vicinus.]  But  his  great  departure  from  the  antient  usage  was  with  respect  to 
ths  Proaoona  Personal  prefixed  to  Se{f.  Instead  uf  declining  them  through  the  cases  which  they  still  retained,  he 
■MS  roBstantly.  Myself,  for,  I  self,  and,  Mo  self ;  Thyself,  for,  Thou  self,  and,  Thee  self ;  Him  self  and  Hire  self,  for, 
Be  mU  and  She  self ;  and  in  the  Plural  number,  Our  self,  fur,  We  self,  and  Us  self :  Your  self,  for.  Ye  self,  and 
Tor.  aslf ;  and  Hem  self,  fur.  They  self. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  defend  this  practice  of  Chaucer  upon  any  principles  of  reason  or  grammatical 
aslogy.  All  that  can  be  said  for  it  is,  that  perhaps  any  regular  practice  was  preferable  to  the  confusion  and  uncer« 
taiaty  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  before.  Accordingly,  the  writers  who  succeeded  him  following  his  example,  it 
kscame  a  mle^  as  I  conceive,  of  the  English  language,  that  Personal  Pronouns  prefixed  to  Self  were  only  used  in  one 
SMS  ha  each  number ;  via.  those  of  the  First  and  Second  Person  in  the  Genitive  case,  according  to  the  Saxon  form, 
•id  tHoee  of  the  Third  in  the  Acmsativo. 

1^  defTcra  a  custom  was  introduced  of  anuexmg  Se\fio  Prunuuna  in  the  bingulnr  nuoibcr  only,  nnd  Selves  \n  cor. 
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4.  The  verbs,  at  the  time  of  ^hich  we  are  treating,  were  very  nearly  reduced  to  the  simple 
fifcate  in  which  they  are  at  present. 

They  had  four  Modes,  as  now ;  the  Indicative,  the  Imperative,  the  Subjunctive,  and  tlie 
Infinitive ;  and  only  two  expressions  of  Time,  the  Present  and  the  Fast.  All  the  other 
varieties  of  Mode  and  Time  were  expressed  by  Auxiliary  Verbs. 

In  the  inflexions  of  their  Verbs,  they  differed  very  little  from  us,  in  the  Singular  number: 
/  lote,  Thoulotttty  He  loteth :  but  in  the  Plural  they  were  not  agreed  among  themselves;  some" 
adhering  to  the  old  Saxon  form ;  We  lovetky  Te  loveth,  They  loveth  ;  and  others  adopting^  whit 
seems  to  have  been,  the  Teutonic  ;  We  loteuy  Ye  loten.  They  hven.  In  the  Plural  of  the  Feet 
Tense  the  latter  form  prevailed  universally :  I  loved,  thou  lovedest,  he  loved ;  We  lavtdeMp  Tt 
lowdeHf  They  lateden. 

The  second  person  Plural  in  the  Imperative  Mode  regularly  terminated  in  etik ;  as,  LotA 
ye^  ;  though  the  final  consonants,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  language,  were  frequently 
omitted,  especially  in  verse. 

The  Saxon  termination  of  the  Infinitive  in  an  had  been  long  changed  into  eng  to  2owb,  U 
liven,  &c.  and  they  were  beginning  to  drop  the  n  ;  to  lore,  to  live. 

The  Participle  of  the  Present  Time  began  to  be  generally  terminated  in  tn^;  BSfMag; 
though  the  old  form,  which  terminated  in  ende,  or  ande,  was  still  in  use ;  as,  lownde^  or  loeoMk. 
The  Participle  of  tho  Past  time  continued  to  be  formed,  as  the  Past  time  itself  was,  in  ed ;  as, 
Uyced ;  or  in  some  contraction  ofed^;  except  among  the  irregular  Verbs'*,  where  for  the  most 
part  it  terminated  in  en ;  as,  houndeH,founden. 

ruptlon,  I  suppose,  of  Selven)  to  those  in  tho  Plural.  This  probably  contributed  to  persuade  our  Imte  GmminiTitni 
that  SelfyrtA  a  Substantire ;  as  the  true  English  Adjectire  does  not  vary  in  the  Plural  number.  AnoCber  cuae  of 
their  mistake  might  be,  that  they  considered  my,  My,  our^  yottr,  to  which  self  is  usually  Joined,  m  ProBoani 
Poss€ttive  t  whereas  I  think  it  more  probable  that  they  were  the  Saxon  Genitive  cases  of  the  PertamU  Pnooan* 
Tho  metaphysical  Substantive  Self,  of  which  our  more  modem  Philosophers  and  Poets  have  made  so  mudi  use,  was 
unknown,  I  believe,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer. 

'^  tn  the  long  quotation  from  Trevisa  (which  see  above,  n.  81.)  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  his  Plural  TerlM  of  tbs 
Present  Tense  terminate  in  eth  ;  whereas  in  Sir  John  Mandeville  and  Chaucer  they  terminate  almost  as  oonstaxitly  in  in. 

^  Mand.  p.  281.  And  at  certeyn  houres— thei  seyn  to  certeyn  otRcere^—Maketh  pea  (i.  e.  Make  ye  sOeiioe).  Aad 
than  scin  theOfflcercs,  Now  pea/  lytteneth  (i.  e.  listen  ye)— In  the  following  page,  Stondeth,  is  used  for.  Stand  ft:  aad 
Puttetht  for  Put  pe. 

»  The  methods,  by  which  tho  final  ed  of  the  Past  Tense  and  its  Participle  was  contracted  or  abfanviat^.  la  the 
age  of  Chaucer,  were  chiefly  the  following : 

1.  By  throwing  away  the  d. 

This  method  took  place  in  Verbs,  whose  last  Consonant  was  (,  preceded  by  a  Consonant.  Thus,  euHe,  eotle,  knrU, 
puttit  slittt,  were  used  instead  of,  coated,  cottcd,  hurttd,  putted,  slitted, 

8.  By  transposing  the  d. 

This  was  very  generally  done  in  Verbs,  whose  last  Consonant  was  d,  preceded  by  a  TowoL  Thus,  indead  of,  reitd 
teded,  tpreded,  bleded,/eded,  it  was  usual  to  write,  redde,  leddet  tprtddct  lledde,/€dde^Axxd  this  same  method  of 
transposition,  I  apprehend,  was  originally  applied  to  shorten  those  words  which  we  now  contract  by  Bynoope;  as, 
lov'd»  liv'd,  tmiVdt  hear*d,/ear*d,  which  were  antiently  written  lotfde,  litfde,  imilde,  herde,/erde* 

3.  By  transposing  the  d  and  changing  it  into  (. 

This  method  was  used  1,  in  Verbs,  whose  last  Consonant  was  (,  preceded  by  a  VoweL  Thus,  leted,  twetedt  metedt 
were  changed  into,  lette,  swelte,  m««<r.— 2,  in  Verbs,  whose  last  Consonant  was  d  preceded  by  a  Consonant.  Thai, 
bended,  bilded,  girded,  were  changed  into,  bente,  bilte,  girte.'-And  generally,  in  Verbs,  in  whfeh  d  i  changed  into  f,  I 
conceive  that  d  was  first  transposed ;  so  that  dwelled,  pasted,  dremed,  fded,  keped,  should  be  supposed  to  have  been 
first  changed  into,  dwellde,  passde,  dremde,/elde,  kepde,  and  then  into,  dwelU,  paste,  dremU,/elte,  kepte. 

4.  The  last  method,  together  with  a  change  of  the  radical  vowel,  will  account  for  the  analogy  of  a  species  of  Vcrbi, 
generally  reputed  anomalous,  which  form  their  Past  Time  and  its  ParUciple,  according  to  modem  orthography,  in 
ghL  The  process  seems  to  have  been  thus.  Bring,  bringed,  brongde,  brogde,  brogte ;  Think,  thinked,  tkenkde, 
fkokde,  thoktei  Tecke,Ucked,  taehde,  taeht*,  &c    Only/ou^A(,  tnmjigkted,  seems  to  have  been  formed,  by  throwiaf 
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The  greatest  |>art  of  the  Auxiliaiy  Verbs  were  only  in  use  in  the  Present  and  Fast  Tenses 
of  their  Indicative  and  Subjunctive  Modes.  They  were  inflected  in  those  tenses  like  other 
Verbs,  and  were  prefixed  to  the  Infinitive  Mode  of  the  Verb  to  which  they  were  Auxiliary. 
I  AaU  loven ;  I  iri^,  or  vcdly  loven ;  I  inay,  or  mow,  loven  ;  I  cany  or  con,  loven,  &c.  We  tkuUen 
loven  ;  We  wSUn,  or  tcolUn,  loven ;  We  moiten  loven  ;  We  connen  loven,  &c.  In  the  Past  tense, 
I  °  skuldc  loven  ;  I  wMe  loven  ;  I  mightey  or  mougku  loven ;  I  coudc  loven,  &c.  We  thuldeuy  we 
^den^  we  mi^iUny  or  moughUny  we  ccmden  loven,  &c. 

The  Auxiliary  To  Haven  was  a  complete  Verb,  and,  being  prefixed  to  the  Participle  of  the 
Past  time,  was  used  to  express  the  Preterperfect  and  Preterpluperfect  Tenses.  I  Iiave  loved, 
ThoQ  kataty  or  kasi  loved.  He  hateth,  or  hath  loved  ;  We  haveuy  or  han  loved,  &c.  I  hadde^  loved, 
thou  kadd€ti  loved,  he  hadde  loved  ;  We,  ye,  they,  hodden  loved. 

The  Auxiliary  To  ben  was  also  a  complete  Verb,  and  being  prefixed  to  the  Participle  of  the 
Past  time,  with  the  help  of  the  other  Auxiliary  Verbs,  supplied  the  place  of  the  whole  Passive 
Toice,  for  which  the  Saxon  language  had  no  other  form  of  expression.  I  amy  thou  arty  he  it 
loved  ;  We,  ye,  they,  areny  or  ben  loved.  I  wasy  thou  vcuty  he  vas  loved ;  We,  ye,  they,  veren 
bved^. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  indeclinable  parts  of  Speech,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that 
many  of  them  still  remained  pure  Saxon  :  the  greatest  number  had  undergone  a  slight  change 
of  a  letter  or  two ;  and  the  more  considerable  alterations,  by  which  some  had  been  disfigured, 
were  fairly  deducible  from  that  propensity  to  abbreviation,  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island  have  been  long  remarkable,  though  perhaps  not  more  justly  so  than  their  neighbours. 

S IV.  Such  was,  in  general,  the  state  of  the  Saxon  part  of  the  English  language  when  Chaucer 
began  to  write ;  let  us  now  take  a  short  view  of  the  accessions,  which  it  may  be  supposed  to 
have  received  at  different  times  from  Normandy. 

As  the  lang^uageof  our  Ancestors  was  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  had  served  them  for  the 
purposes  of  discourse  and  even  of  composition  in  various  kinds,  long  before  they  had  any 
intimate  acquaintance  with  their  French  neighbours,  they  had  no  call  from  necessity,  and 

av»7  the  d  (aocordlng  to  method  1.)  and  changing  the  radical  Vowel.    See  inatanccs  of  similar  contractions  in  the 
Ftaodo  language.    Hicke^  Gramm.  Fr.  Th.  p.  66. 

**  I  conaSder  thoee  Terbs  only  as  irregular,  in  which  the  Past  Time  and  its  Participle  differ  from  each  other.  Their 
Tarleties  are  too  namcrooa  to  be  particularly  examined  here ;  but  I  believe  there  are  scarce  any,  in  which  the  deviations 
from  the  regular  form  will  not  appear  to  have  been  made  by  some  method  of  contraction,  or  abbreviation,  similar  to 
those  which  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  last  note  among  the  Regular  Verbs.  The  common  termination  of  the 
Hrtidple  in  en  is  clearly  a  substitution  for  edt  probably  for  the  sake  of  a  more  agreeable  sound ;  and  it  is  often 
shortened,  aa  ed  has  been  shewn  to  be,  by  transposition.  Thus,  dratcm.  knovcen,  borent  stolen,  were  changed  into 
irmene,  knoiene,  borne,  Mtolne* 

*>  SJttilde  and  W(Me  are  contracted  from  Shulled,  and  WoUed,  by  transposing  tho  d,  according  to  method  2. 

M^kU  and  MoughU  are  formed  from  maghed  and  moghed,  according  to  method  3.  Magked,  maghde,  maghtt: 
Meghed,  wutgkde,  moghU. 

Ctmde  Is  from  eonn^cf,  by  transposition  of  the  d,  and  softening  the  n  into  u.  It  is  often  written  couthe,  and  always 
10,1  believe^  when  it  is  used  as  a  Participle.  In  the  same  manner  Bishop  Douglas,  and  other  Scottish  writers,  use 
Btgouth  as  the  Preterit  of  Begin,    Begonntd,  begonde,  begoude,  begoulhe, 

^  Hadde  is  oonbracted  from  Haved,  as  made  is  from  maked.    See  Hickcs,  Gram.  Fr.  Th.  p.  66. 

*^  The  verb  To  do  is  considered  by  Wallis,  and  other  later  Grammarians,  as  an  Auxiliary  Verb.  It  is  so  used, 
tboogh  very  rarely,  by  Chaucer.  [See  v.  14742,4.]  He  more  commonly  uses  it  transitively:  [v.  10074.  Do  stripen  me. 
ttiUt  me  ddpouiUer^-'y*  10075.    Do  me  drenche.    Failes  me  ttoyer.]  but  still  more  frequently  to  save  the  repetition  of 

averb.   [v.  S69. 

His  eyen  twinkeled  in  his  hed  aright. 

As  DON  the  sterres  in  a  frosty  night] 

Dr.  ffickca  has  taken  notice  that  do  was  used  in  this  last  manner  by  the  Saxons :  [Or.  A.  S.  p.  770  and  so  vras/aire  by 
Um  French,  and  indeed  is  stilL  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  exact  power,  which  do,  as  an  auxiliary,  now  has  in 
•ir  Inigaage^  Is  not  easy  to  be  defined,  and  still  less  to  be  accounted  for  from  analogy^ 
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eonsequently  no  sufficient  inducement,  to  alter  its  original  and  radical  constitutions,  or  even 
its  customary  forms.  Accordingly,  we  have  just  seen,  that,  in  all  the  essential  parts  of  Speech, 
the  characteristical  features  of  the  Saxon  idiom  were  always  preserved ;  and  we  shall  aee 
presently,  that  the  crowds  of  French  words,  which  from  time  to  time  were  imported,  were 
themselves  made  subject,  either  immediately  or  by  degrees,  to  the  laws  of  that  same  idiom. 

§  V.  The  words  which  were  thus  imported,  were  chiefly  Nouns  Substantive,  AdjectiveSyYerbs, 
and  Participles.  The  Adverbs,  which  are  derived  from  French  Adjectives,  seem  to  have  been 
formed  from  them  after  they  were  Anglicised,  as  they  have  all  the  Saxon  termination  liA  or 
ly^f  instead  of  the  French  ment.  As  to  the  other  indeclinable  parts  of  Speech,  our  language^ 
being  sufficiently  rich  in  its  own  stores,  has  borrowed  nothing  from  France,  except  perhaps  an 
Interjection  or  two. 

The  Nouns  Substantive  in  the  French  language  (as  in  all  the  other  languages  derived  from 
the  Latin)  had  lost  their  Cases  long  before  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating ;  bat  such  of 
them  as  were  naturalised  here,  seem  all  to  have  acquired  a  Genitive  case,  according  to  the 
corrupted  Saxon  form,  which  has  been  stated  above.  Their  Plural  number  was  also  new 
modelled  to  the  same  form,  if  necessary  ;  for  in  Nouns  ending  in  e  feminine,  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  French  did,  the  two  languages  were  already  agreed.  Nom.  Flour.  Gen.  Fkmra. 
Plur.  Floures,  Nom.  Dame,  Gen.  Damet,  Plur.  Damet, 

On  the  contrary,  the  Adjectives,  which  at  home  had  a  distinction  of  Gender  and  Number, 
upon  their  naturalisation  here,  seem  to  have  been  generally  stript  of  both,  and  reduced  to  the 
simple  state  of  the  English  Adjective,  without  Case,  Gender,  or  Number. 

The  French  Yerbs  were  obliged  to  lay  aside  all  their  differences  of  Conjugation.  AooardM^ 
iovjfrir,  recevoiff  dacendre,  were  regularly  changed  into — accordeny  iufretiy  rcoeiveHf  daeenden. 
They  brought  with  them  only  two  Tenses,  the  Present  and  the  Past ;  nor  did  they  retain  any 
singularity  of  Liflexion,  which  coud  distinguish  them  from  other  Yerbs  of  Saxon  growth. 

The  Participle  indeed  of  the  Present  time,  in  some  Yerbs,  appears  to  have  still  preserved  its 
original  French  form  ;  as,  naanty  suJUant,  &c. 

The  Participle  of  the  Past  time  adopted,  almost  universally,  the  regular  Saxon  termination 
in  ei ;  as  accorded,  auffred,  receited,  descended.  It  even  frequently  assumed  the  prepositive 
particle  ^e,  (or  y,  as  it  was  latterly  written,)  which,  among  the  Saxons,  was  very  generally, 
though  not  peculiarly,  prefixed  to  that  Participle. 

§  VI.  Upon  the  whole,  I  believe  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that,  at  the  time  which  we  are 
considering,  though  the  form  of  our  Language  was  still  Saxon,  the  matter  was  in  a  great 
measure  French.  The  novelties  of  all  kinds,  which  the  Revolution  in  1066  had  introduced, 
demanded  a  large  supply  of  new  terms ;  and  our  Ancestors  very  naturally  took  what  they 
wanted,  from  the  Language  which  was  already  familiar  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  Commu- 
nity. Our  Poets  in  particular,  who  have  generally  the  principal  share  in  modelling  a 
Language,  found  it  their  interest  to  borrow  as  many  words  as  they  conveniently  cond  from 
France.  As  they  were  for  a  long  time  chiefly  Translators,  this  expedient  saved  them  the 
trouble  of  hunting  for  correspondent  terms  in  Saxon.  The  French  words  too,  being  the 
remains  of  a  polished  language,  were  smoother  and  slid  easier  into  metre  than  the  Saxon, 
which  had  never  undergone  any  regular  cultivation  :  their  final  syllables  chimed  together  with 
more  frequent  consonancies,  aud  their  Accents  were  better  adapted  to  Riming  Poetry.  But 
more  of  this  in  the  next  Part. 

M  As  rarely,  conUnualljft  verailjft  hravelif»  &c  which  correspond  to  tho  French  adverbs,  raremont,  (vntlnucLUonentf 
veraimcnt,  bravcmcnt,  &c. 
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PART  THE  THIRD. 

wc  proceed  in  the  third  and  last  part  of  this  Essay,  in  which  wo  are  to  consider  the 
3n  of  Chaucer,  it  may  be  useful  to  premise  a  few  observations  upon  the  state  of 
»etry  antecedent  to  his  time. 

;  the  Saxons  had  a  species  of  writing,  which  differed  from  their  common  prose,  and 
ered  by  themselves  as  Poetry  ^,  is  very  certain  ;  but  it  seems  equally  certain,  that 
ositions  of  that  kind  were  neither  divided  into  verses  of  a  determinate  number  of 
or  embellished  with  what  we  call  Hime  ^.    There  are  no  traces,  I  believe,  to  be 

•unt  which  Beda  has  given  of  Ccdmon  [Eccl.  Hist.  I.  ir.  o.  24.]  is  auffioient  to  proTe  this.    He  repeatedly     i 
positioosof  Ccdmon  earmina-'poemata— And  in  one  plao^  verstu:  which  words  in  the  Saxon  trans- 
ndcred  Lcop,—— Leo]>  f ODjef ,  or  fOW^ef — and  pepf  :  And  ars  canendi  is  translated,  Leo|> 

1113  cpsept. 

in  his  Life  of  Alfred,  speaks  ofSaxoniea  poemata  and  Saxontea  carmina  [p.  16.  43L]  and  mtMt  probably 
'  per  suceessionet  Umporum  dttrilat  which  Malmesbnry  cites  in  his  History,  1.  11.  p.  A2.  were  in  the 
fe.  The  same  writer  [1.  v.  do  Pontif.  edit.  Gale.]  mentions  a  Carmen  trivaU  of  Aldhelm  (the  author  of 
m  de  VirginitaU,  who  died  in  709.)  as  adhue  vulgo  eantUatum  /  and  he  quotes  the  testimony  of  King 
Liber  wtanuaHs,  or  Hand-hoc^  as  saying,  "  that  no  one  was  erer  equal  to  Aldhelm  In  English  Poetry.** 

!M  drcumstances  are  evident  from  the  most  cursory  view  of  the  several  specimens  of  Saxon  Poetry, 
.  has  exhibited  in  his  Oram.  Ang.  Sax.  c.  xxi.  and  they  are  allowed  by  that  learned  writer  himself.  Un- 
rer,  as  it  should  seem,  to  leave  his  favourite  li^nguage  without  some  system  of  versification,  he  supposes, 
ns  observed  the  quantity  of  syllables  in  their  rerses, "  though  perhaps,"  he  adds,  *'  not  so  strictly  as  the 
and  Latin  Poets.** 

ree  reasons  for  this  supposition.  1.  Because  they  did  not  use  Rime.  2.  Because  they  transposed  their 
I  an  unnatural  manner.  *'  Hoc  autem  cur  facerent  Anglo-Saxonum  Poetc,  nulla,  ut  videtur,  alia  assignari 
quam  qu«,  ut  idem  facerent,  Oraecos  et  Latinos  poetas  cocgit;  nerope  Melrl  Lex.**  3.  Because  they  had 
rr  of  dissyllable  and  polysyllable  words,  which  were  fit  for  metrical  feet. 

ccioas  these  reasons  may  appear,  they  are  certainly  far  from  conclusive,  eren  If  we  had  no  monuments  of 
remaining ;  but  In  the  present  case,  I  apprehend,  the  only  satisfactory  proof  would  have  been  to  have 
of  the  great  heap  of  Poetical  compositions  in  the  Saxon  language,  soma  regular  metrical  verses ;  that  Is, 
.  of  words,  similar  to  each  other  In  the  nature  and  order  of  their  compiment  syllables,  and  occurring 
itlnued  series,  or  at  stated  Intervala  If  all  external  proofs  of  the  nature  of  the  Roman  Poetry  were  lost, 
f  Virgil  or  Horace  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  their  metres  were  regulated  by  the  quantity  of 
I  if  Cadmon  had  really  written  in  a  metre  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  syllables,  a  few  of  his  lines  must 
ns  the  same  conviction  with  respect  to  the  general  laws  of  his  versification. 

I  part,  I  confess  myself  unable  to  discover  any  material  distinction  of  the  Saxon  Poetry  from  Prose, 
ter  pomp  of  diction,  and  a  more  stately  kind  of  march. 

rs  affected  a  certain  pomp  of  style  In  all  their  compositions.  Angll  (says  Malmesbnry,  L  L  p.  13.) 
tare  amant.  And  this  affectation,  I  suspect,  was  the  true  cause  of  their  so  frequently  Inverting  the 
of  their  words,  especially  in  Poetry.  The  obscprity  arising  from  these  inversions  had  the  appearance  ('f 
they  were  not  owing  to  the  constraint  of  any  metrical  Laws  (as  Uickes  supposes)  may  be  presumed  from 
immonly  used  in  Prose,  and  even  in  Latin  Prose,  by  Saxon  writers.  Ethelwerd,  an  Historian  descended 
•gree  from  King  Ethelred  [inter  Script,  post  Bcdam,  p.  831—850.],  is  full  of  them.  The  following  passage 
If  literally  translated,  would  read  very  like  Saxon  poetry.  ••  Abstrahuntur  tunc  |  ferventes  fide  |  anno 
ibemia  stirpe  |  tros  viri  lectl ;  |  f urtim  consuunt  lembum  |  taurinis  bynds ;  |  alimentum  sibi  |  hcbdo- 
pplent ;     elevant  dies  |  per  vela  septcm  totidcmque  uoctes,'*  &o. 

ee  any  marks  of  studied  alliteration  in  the  old  Saxon  Poetry ;  so  that  we  might  attribute  the  Introduction 
Ice  to  the  Danes,  If  we  were  certain,  that  it  made  a  part  of  the  Scaldic  verslflcatlou  at  the  time  of  the 
nents  in  England. 

tat  may  have  been,  Giraldus  Cambrensis  [Descr.  Camb.  p.  889]  speaks  of  Annominaliont  which  lie 
» what  we  call  AUiUraticn,  as  the  favourite  rhetorical  figure  of  both  the  Welsh  and  English  in  his  time, 
hoc  verborum  omatu  due  natlones,  Angli  scIL  et  Cambri,  in  omni  sermone  exquisito  ntuntur  ut  nihil  ab 
dictum,  nullum  nisi  rude  et  agreste  oenseatur  eloqulum,  si  non  sohematis  hojus  UmA  plene  fi:erlt 
It  Is  plain  that  Alliteration  roust  liarc  had  very  powerful  charms  for  the  ears  of  our  ancestors,  as  we 
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found  of  either  Rime  or  Metre  in  our  languagpe,  till  some  years  after  the  Conquest ;  so  that  I 
should  apprehend  we  must  have  been  obliged  for  both  to  the  Normans,  who  rery  early  ^ 
distinguished  themselves  by  poetical  performances  in  their  Vulgar  tongue. 

The  Metres  which  they  used,  and  which  we  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  them,  were  plainl; 
copied  from  the  Latin  ^'  rythmical  verses,  which,  in  the  declension  of  that  language,  wen 
current  in  various  forms  among  those,  who  either  did  not  understand,  or  did  not  regard,  tiM 
true  quantity  of  syllables  ;  and  the  practice  of  Riming  ^  is  probably  to  be  deduced  from  thi 


find  that  the  Bttxaa  Poetry,  by  the  help  of  this  embeUtehment  alone,  even  after  it  had  laid  aside  its  pompoiis  pliiiN> 
ology,  was  able  to  maintain  itself,  without  Rime  or  Metre,  for  sereral  centuries.  See  Dr.  Percy's  Essay  on  tbe  Metit 
of  Pierce  Plowman's  Visions.    ReL  of  Antient  Poetry,  toI.  ii. 

41  I  osnnot  find  that  the  French  Antiquaries  hare  been  able  to  produce  any  Poetry  in  any  of  the  dialeets  of  ttalr 
language,  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Conquest  of  England,  or  indeed  than  the  beginning  of  the  Xllth  Oentoty.  Bow* 
over  we  read  of  a  Thibaud  de  Yemun,  Canon  of  Rouen,  who,  before  the  year  1053,  **  multorum  gesta  Saaetomm,  mi 
ot  6^1  Wandregesili,  a  sui  latinitato  transtulit,  atque  in  communis  lingue  usura  ntis  facunde  refudit,  ao  lie*  stf 
quamdam  tinnuli  rpthmi  similUudinem,  urbanoi  ex  iUi$  eanlilenas  edidiL  [De  Mirae.  6*1  YulframnL  Aaelan 
Monacho  Fontanel!,  tempt.  Will.  I.  ap.  Daclieril  Acta  BS.  Ord.  Ben.  t.  ill.  p.  379.]  It  is  probable  too,  that  thi 
"  vulgares  eantut,"  which,  according  to  Raimond  do  Agilos  [Gcflta  Dei,  p.  180.],  were  composed  against  Anioa]|A(  a 
Chaplain  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  in  tlio  first  Croisodc,  were  in  the  French  language ;  and  there  can  be  little  doabt 
that  William  IX,  Duke  of  Aquitain,  upon  his  return  from  Jerusalem,  in  1101,  made  use  of  his  native  tongne»wlMi 
"  miterioM  captivUatU  tua,  ut  erat  jocundus  et  lepidat,  multotUns  retulU  rylhmicii  vertibus  cwn  faceiU  modmUUO' 
nibui."  Ord.  Vital.  1.  x.  p.  793.  The  History  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  said  to  hare  been  written  by  tiks 
Chevalier  Gregoiro  Ucchada,  of  Tours  in  Limoges,  tnaUmd  Ungud,  rjfthmo  vulgaris  ut  populus  pUnUtr  inUttlperd," 
[Labbe,  BibL  Nov.  t  ii.  p.  296.]  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  light;  so  that  probably  the  oldest  French  FOem  of  nqr 
length  now  extant  is  a  translation  of  Bettiariut  by  Philllpe  de  Thaun,  it  being  addressed  to  Alia  (Addiaa  of  LDUvaiB) 
the  second  Queen  of  our  Henry  I. 

There  is  a  copy  of  this  Poem  among  the  CoUon  MSS.  Nero.  A.  v.  The  authors  of  the  Hittoire  LiUiraire  de  la  Fmnttt 
i.  ix.  p.  173^90.  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  about  1125,  that  is,  thirty  years  before  Le  Brut,  which  Fauobet  bil 
placed  at  the  head  of  hi<  list  of  French  Poems. 

I  shall  take  occasion  in  another  place  to  show,  that  the  real  author  of  Lt  Brut  was  Waoe  (the  same  who  wioto  fht 
Roman  de  Rou,)  and  not  Wistaoe,  as  Fauchet  calls  him. 

*9  The  Latin  Rythmical  verses  resembled  the  Metrical  in  the  number  of  syllables  only,  without  any  rcfaid  to 
quantity.  **  Anna  oano  virumque  qui  primus  Trojs  ab  oris  **  would  pass  for  a  very  good  Rythmical  Hexameter.  The 
greatest  part  however  of  these  compositions  were  in  imitation  of  the  Iambic  and  Trochaic  metres ;  and  In  them,  ff 
the  Accents  fell  luckily,  the  unlearned  ear  would  often  be  as  well  pleased  as  if  the  laws  of  Quantity  were  observed. 
The  two  Rythmical  Hymns  quoted  by  Beda  [De  Aletris,  edit.  Putsch,  p.  2380.*]  are  sufficient  to  prove  this.  The  flrtt, 
he  observes,  **  ad  inttar  lambici  metri  pulcherrime  /actus  eel" 

O  rex  stems  Domine 
Rerum  creator  omnium,  Ace. 

The  other  la  *<  od  formam  metri  Trochaiel." 

Apparebit  repentina  dies  magna  Domini 
Fur  obscur&  velut  nocte  improvises  occ^pans. 

In  the  former  of  these  Hymns,  *' Domine/*  to  a  modem  ear  at  least,  sounds  00  well  as  "  nomine  ;**--and  In  the  latter. 
** dies " and  *' velut" being  accented  upon  their  fir^t  Syllables, affect  us  ncMDthor  wise  than **dicet ** and «* vetesi * 
would  have  done. 

From  such  Latin  Rythms,  and  chiefly  those  of  the  Iambic  form,  the  present  Poetical  measures  of  all  the  nations  of 
Roman  Europe  are  clearly  derived.  Instead  of  long  and  short  Syllables,  tho  Feet  of  our  Poetry  are  composed  of 
Sjllables  acoented  and  unaccoited,  or  rather  of  Syllables  strongly  and  less  strongly  accented ;  and  hence  it  Is,  tbst 
we  have  so  little  variety  of  Feet,  and  consequently  of  Metres ;  because  the  possible  combinations  of  Syllables  accented 
and  unaccented  are,  from  the  nature  of  speech,  much  more  limited  in  point  of  number,  than  the  combinations  of  long 
and  short  Syllables  were  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 

4s  We  see  evident  marks  of  a  fondness  for  Rime  in  the  Hymns  of  S.  Ambrosius  and  S.  Damasus^  as  early  as  ths 
fourth  Century.    One  of  the  Hymns  of  Damasus,  which  begins, 

*'*  Martyris  eoce  dies  Agathae 
Virginis  emicat  eximia;,'*  dtc. 

regularly  rinei  throughout  Pradenlius,  who  had  a  more  classical  taste,  seems  studioosly  to  have  avoided  Rlmts; 
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>rigiiial,  as  we  find  that  practice  to  have  prevailed  in  Ecclesiastical  Hymns,  and  other 
sitionsy  in  Latin,  some  centorics  before  Otfrid  of  Weissenberg^  the  first  known  Rimer  in 
'  the  vulgar  European  dialects. 

.  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  give  a  regular  history  of  the  progress  which  our 

tors  made  in  this  new  style  of  versification;  but^,  except  a  few  lines  in  the  Saxon 

icle  npon  the  death  of  William  the  Conquerour,  which  seem  to  have  been  intended  for 

of  the  Modem  fashion,  and  a  short  Canticle,  which,  according  to  Matthew  Paris  ^,  the 

■Ifaw  aad  Portixnatiif,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  Centotlef ,  um  them  frequently  in  their  Hymns.  Sec  their  works. 
SjniB  of  the  Utter  ap.  Fabric.  Bib.  Med.  iBtat  ▼.  Foritoiatus. 

snMd  Mnratori,  in  nis  Dissertation  de  Rpthmied  Veterum  Poai,  [Antiq.  Med.  JZvi,  Dissert  xL]  has  collected 
'  a  Tast  heap  of  examples,  which  prove  that  Rimes  were  very  generally  used  in  Hymns,  Sequences,  and  other 
I  composlUons  in  Latin,  in  the  VUth,  vnith,  and  IXth  Centuries ;  so  that  for  my  own  part  I  think  it  as  pro- 
iiat  the  Poeta  in  the  Tulgar  languages  (who  first  appeared  about  the  IXth  Century)  borrowed  their  Rimes 
e  lAtiB  Poetry  of  that  age,  aa  it  is  evident  that  th«y  did  the  forms  of  their  versification. 
of  Weiasenberg,  the  earlieet  Rimer  that  is  known  in  any  of  the  modem  Languages,  about  the  year  870,  calls 
a  tha  style  of  the  Latin  Grammarians,  Schema  omaoUleuton  [Pnef.  ad  Liutbert.  ap.  Schilter.  Thes.  Antiq. 
t.  L  p.  IL3  And  when  the  Monk,  who  has  been  cited  in  n.  41.  says,  that  Thibaud  de  Yemun  composed  his 
ad  quwmdam  tinnuH  rjflhmitimUitudintmr  ho  must  mean,  I  think,  that  he  composed  them  *'in  imitation  of 
lingUng  Rythm.**  I  say,  Latint  or  at  least  Bome/oreiffn,  Rythm,  because  otherwise  he  would  rather  have  said 
•#  tinimto.  The  addition  of  the  epithet  tinnului  seems  to  shew  plainly  enough,  that  Jtythmut  alone  did  not 
nifj  what  we  call  Rime. 

Hian  of  Malmesbury  [de  Gest.  Pont  Angl.  L  iiL  p.  271.]  has  preserved  two  Rimkig  verses  of  Aldred,  Arch' 
i  York,  which  that  Prelate  threw  out  against  one  Urse,  Sheriff  of  Worcestershire,  not  long  after  the  Conquest 
thoa  Ursa— Have  thou  God's  curse.**  **VocarU  Ursut— Habeas  Dei  maUdictionem,"  Malmesbury  says,  that 
ta  thia  English,  *«  quod  Latina  verba  non  tieut  Anglica  coneinnHati  reipondenW*  The  Concinnity,  I  suppose, 
w  oooalstdd  in  the  Rime,  and  would  hardly  have  been  thought  worth  repeating,  if  Rime  in  English  had  not 
n  a  wnrdty. 
DM  In  tbe  Sazoo  Chronicle,  to  which  I  mean  to  refer,  are  in  p.  191.  ed  Gibs.   The  passage  begins, 

Eaftelaf  he  lee  pypcean. 
"jeapme  men  fpi^e  fpencean— 

ItaMB  aw  not  in  Rime ;  but  I  shall  set  down  a  few,  in  English  characters,  whidi  I  think  coud  not  have  chimed 
'  so  soBBCtly  by  mere  accident 

Thet  he  nam  be  rihte 

And  mid  mycelan  un -rihte 

Of  hU  leode 

For  littelre  neode — 

He  8«tte  myeel  deor-frith. 

And  he  laegde  laga  thei  with-~ 

He  fort>ead  tha  heortas, 

Swylce  eac  tha  haras ; 

Swa  Bwithe  he  lufode  tha  hea-deor 

Swyloe  he  were  hcora  fcder. 

Eac  he  sastte  be  tham  haran, 

That  hi  mosten  fireo  faran-~ 

dnding  lines  are- 
Be  d-mihtiga  God 
Kithe  his  saule  mild-heortnisse 
And  do  him  his  synna  forgifenesse. 

Titer  of  this  part  of  the  Chronicle  (as  he  tells  us  himself,  p.  189./  had  teen  the  Conquerou;. 

(t  Angt  p.  lOQ.  Godric  died  in  I170,  so  that,  according  to  tradition,  the  Canticle  was  prior  to  that  period.    The 
being  incorrectly  printed,  I  shall  only  transcribe  the  last— 

Seinte  Marie,  Christes  bur, 
Meidenes  elenhad,  moderes  flur, 
Dille  mine  sennen,  rixe  in  min  mod, 
Bringe  me  to  winne  with  selfe  God— 
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blessed  Vir<pu  wan  pleased  to  dictate  to  Godric,  an  liermite  near  Durham^  I  have  not  beea 
able  to  diiicoyer  any  attempts  at  Riming  Poetry,  which  can  with  probability  be  referred  to  an 
earlier  period  than  the  reign  of  Henry  the  second.  In  that  reign  Layamon  ^,  a  Priest  of 
Emleye  near  Severn,  as  he  calls  himself,  translated  (chiefly)  from  the  French  of  Waoe^,  i 

Hoc  Cantieum  (nys  M.  P.)  potest  hoe  tnodo  in  Latinum  tran^/^rri. 

Saneta  MaHa,  Chrieti  thakmmt, 
virffintUis  purUatt  moMsfioe, 
dele  mea  cHmina,  r^fna  in  tnenle  medt 
due  me  ad/telicitatem  cum  eoto  Deo. 

Upon  the  anthority  of  this  translation  I  hare  altered  pinne  (as  It  is  in  the  print)  to  winne.  The  Saxon  p  b  oftoi 
mUtaken  for  a  p. 

**  This  work  of  Layamon  is  extant  among  the  Cotton  MSS.  Cal.  A.  ix.  A  much  later  copy.  In  which  the  antfaor, 
by  a  natural  corruption  was  called  Laweman,  was  destroyed  by  the  fire.  There  is  an  account  of  both  copies  ia 
Wanlcy's  Cat.  MSS.  Septent  p.  228,  and  p.  237. 

The  following  short  extract  from  fol.  7»  8.  containing  an  account  of  the  Shrens,  which  Brutus  met  with  ia  hit 
royage,  will  serre  to  support  what  is  said  in  the  text  of  this  Author's  intermixing  Rimes  with  his  prose. 

,  Ther  heo  fanden  the  Merminnen, 

That  booth  deor  of  muchde  ginnen. 
Wismen  hit  thunchet  ful  iwis, 
Bineothe  then  gurdle  hit  thunoeth  flsc. 
Theos  habbeth  swa  muzle  song, 
Ne  beo  tha  dai  na  swa  long, 
Ne  bith  na  man  weri 
Ileora  songes  to  heran— 

47  The  French  Clerk,  whom  Layamon  professes  to  have  followed  in  his  history,  is  called  by  Wanley  [Cat.  MSS.  Bsfi 
p.  22a]  Wate  ;  as  if  poor  Maistre  Waee  were  doomed  to  have  bis  name  potpetually  mistaken.  FancheC,  and  a  leaf 
string  of  French  Antiquaries,  have  agreed  to  call  him  Wiitace.  I  shall  here,  in  Justice  to  Maistre  Waee,  (for  whom 
I  have  a  great  respect,  not  only  as  a  very  anticnt  but  as  a  very  Ingenious  Rimer.)  state  my  reasons  shortly  foi 
believing,  that  he  was  the  real  author  of  that  translation  in  French  verse  of  Geffrey  of  Monmouth's  Romance,  wUd 
is  commonly  called  Le  Brut. 

In  the  first  place  his  name  is  distinctly  written  in  the  text  of  three  MSS.  of  very  considerable  antiquity.  Two  el 
them  are  in  the  Museum,  viz.  Cotton.  ViteU.  A.  x.  and  Reg.  13  A.  xxi.  The  third  is  at  Cambridge,  in  the  Library  of 
Bennet  College,  n  58.  In  a  fourth  MS.  also  in  tho  Museum,  IlarU  6508.  it  is  written  Oazee,  and  Gace»  by  a  sob* 
stitution  of  O  for  W,  very  usual  in  the  French  language. 

Secondly,  in  the  MS.  abovementioncd  of  Layamon's  history  Cal.  A.  ix.  if  I  may  trust  my  own  eyes,  the  name  it 
Wace :  and  not  Wate,  as  Wanley  read  it.  The  Saxon  ^  is  not  very  unlike  a  c.  What  Layamon  has  said  further, 
"  that  this  Wace  was  a  French  Clerk,  and  presented  his  book  to  Alienor,  the  Queen  of  Ilrary  **  [the  Seocmd,]  agrcet 
perfectly  well  with  the  date  of  Le  Bntt  (in  1155,  according  to  all  the  copies)  and  with  the  account  which  Wacs 
himself,  in  his  Roman  de  Rou,  has  given  of  his  attachment  to  Ilenry. 

Thirdly,  in  a  subsequent  translation  of  Le  Brut,  which  was  made  by  Robert  of  Brunne  In  the  beginning  of  ths 
XlVth  Century,  he  repeatedly  names  Maytter  Waee,  as  the  author  (or  rather  translator  from  the  Latin)  of  the 
French  History.    See  Ileame't  App.  to  Pref.  to  Peter  LangU\ft,  p.  xcviii. 

In  opposition  to  this  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  Wace,  we  have  nothing  material,  except  the  MS.  of  Le  Brut 
quoted  by  Fauchct  [de  la  Langue  Franfoise,  1. 11. ;],  In  which,  according  to  his  citation,  the  author  is  called  Wistaet. 
The  later  French  writers,  who  have  called  him  so,  I  apprehend,  have  only  followed  Fanchet.  The  Reader  will 
Judge,  whether  it  is  not  more  probable,  that  the  writer  of  the  MS.  or  even  Fauchct  himself,  may  have  made  a  liltls 
slip  in  this  matter,  than  that  so  many  MSS.  as  I  have  quoted  above,  and  the  successive  tcstUnonics  of  LaTAMOsf  and 
RoaKRT  or  Bxunkk,  should  have  concurred  in  calling  tho  author  of  Le  Brut  Wacx.  if  that  had  not  been  hia  true  name. 

I  will  Just  add,  that  LavUde  Seint  Nicholas,  which  is  frequently  quoted  by  Hicket  [6r.  A.  S.  p.  146. 149.  et al] 
was  probably  a  work  of  this  same  Waee,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage.    [MS.  BodL  1687*  v.  17.  from  the  end.] 

CI  faut  le  livre  mestre  Ouace, 
QU  ad  de  Sehit  Nicholas  fait, 
I)e  Latin  en  Romaunz  estrelt 
A  Osberd  le  fix  Thiout, 
Qui  Seint  Nichohw  mout  amout— 

And  I  should  sni^iect,  that  Le  Martyre  de  St.  George  en  vert  Frangoie  par  Robert  Guaeo,  mentioned  by  M.  Lebenf  u 
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bistory  of  the  Britons,  entitled  ^  Le  Brut,"  which  Waoe  himself,  about  the  year 
.  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Geffrey  of  Monmouth.  Though  the  greatest  part  of 
of  Lajamon  resemble  the  old  Saxon  Poetry,  without  Rime  or  metre,  yet  he  often 

8  a  number  of  short  verses,  of  unequal  lengthb  but  riming  together  pretty  exactly, 
ne  places  he  has  imitated  not  unsuccessfully  the  regular  octosyllable  measure  of  his 
riginal. 

t  may  seem  extraordinary,  after  these  proofs,  that  the  art  of  Riming  was  not 

or  unpractised  in  this  country  in  the  time  of  Henry  II,  that  we  should  be  obliged 

through  a  space  of  above  an  hundred  years,  without  being  able  to  meet  with  a  single 

English  Rimes,  whom  we  know  to  have  written  in  that  interval.    The  case  I  suspect 

een  this.    The  scholars  of  that  age  (and  there  were  many  who  might  fairly  be  called 

English  dominions  abroad^  as  well  as  at  home)  affected  to  write  only^  in  Latin, 

3  do  not  find  that  they  ever  composed,  in  verse  or  prose,  in  any  other  language.    On 

hand  they,  who  meant  to  recommend  themselves  by  their  Poetry  to  the  favour  of 

took  care  to  write  in  French,  the  only  language  which  their  patrons  understood ; 

)  it  is,  that  we  sec  so  many  French  poems  '^,  about  that  time,  either  addressed  directly 

ncipal  persons  at  the  English  court,  or  at  least  written  on  such  subjects  as  we  may) 

9  have  been  most  likely  to  engage  their  attention.  Whatever  therefore  of  English 
IS  produced,  in  this  infancy  of  the  art,  being  probably  the  work  of  illiterate  authors 

«  BibL  Colbert  Cod.  3745  [Mem.  do  I'Acad.  D.  J.  et  B.  L.  t  zvii.  p.  731.]  ought  to  be  aaorlbed  to  the  same 
Mocc  is  a  very  strange  name.    The  Christian  name  of  Waoe  waa  Robert,    See  Huetj  Orit  de  Caen,  p.  41S. 

lowing  pasaage  of  Roger  de  Hoveden  [p.  672.]  givea  a  striking  deacription  of  the  extent  of  the  English 
a  the  time  of  Richard  L  Sciendum  est  quod  tola  terra,  qua  ett  ab  Anglia  usque  in  Hispaniam^  secus 
tet  Iforvutnnia,  Britannia,  Pictavia,  est  de  dominio  Regis  Anglia.  The  Kings  of  France  at  that  timo 
Messed  of  an  inch  of  territory  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Ocean. 

be  Bofficient  to  name  John  of  Salisbury,  Peter  of  Blois,  Joseph  of  Exeter,  Gerald  Barry,  Nigell  \Vircker, 
aaof.  I  should  add  to  this  list  Walter  Map,  if  there  were  not  a  tradition,  not  entirely  destitute  of 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Roman  de  Saint  Qraal  in  French.  I  find  this  in  an  old  MS.  of  Tristan,  Bib. 
L  p.  antep.  Quant  Doort  ot  conte  laventure  del  Saint  Oraal,  teles  come  eles  estoient  avenues,  eles  /iirent 
ritt  gardees  en  lamere  de  Salibieres,  dont  Mestre  Galtier  Map  Vestrest  a /aire  s«n  litre  du  Saint  GraaU  por 
f  Herri  son  sengnor,  qui  fist  lestorie  tralater  del  Latin  en  Romanz.  The  adventure  of  the  Saint  Graal, 
Tittcn  upon  a  very  different  plan  from  the  other  Romances  of  the  Round  Table,  and  is  likely  enough  to 
rom  an  Ecclcsiastick,  though  rather,  I  confess,  from  a  graver  one  than  Walter  Map  may  be  supposed  to 
The  French  Romance,  from  which  our  Romance  called  **  Mort  d' Arthur**  is  translated,  seems  to  be  an 
Jnmble  ci  Le  Brut,  Lancelot,  Tristan,  the  Saint  Qraal,  and  some  other  Romances  of  less  note,  which 
pprehend,  originally  separate  worka. 

{aire,  hy  Philippe  de  Thaun,  addressed  to  Queen  Adellsa ;  Le  Brut  and  Le  Rdman  de  Rou,  by  Waee,  have 
ncd  above.  Besides  the  Roman  de  Rou,  there  Is  another  Chronicle  of  Normandy  in  French  verse  by 
eit,  compiled  by  order  of  Henry  IL  MS.  Harl.  I7I7.  The  same  Beneit  wbb,  perhaps  the  author  of  the 
komat,  M&  Harl,  3775.  though  he  there  calls  himself 

"  Frere  Beneit,  lepecheour, 
"  ove  les  neirs  dras  "— 

>f  a  copy  of  Le  Brut,  Bib.  Reg.  13  A.  xxi.  there  Is  a  Continuation  of  the  History  to  the  death  of  William 
km«  Metre,  by  a  Gffrei  Gaimar,  which  escaped  the  observation  of  Mr.  Casley ;  and  at  the  end  of  another 

A.  X.  the  History  is  continued  by  an  anonymous  author  to  the  accession  of  King  John. 
.  composed  himself  in  French.    A  qieoimen  of  his  Poetry  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Walpole,  Cat.  of 
ors,  V.  L    And  his  Chancellor,  William  Bishop  of  Ely  (who,  as  has  been  observed  before,  **  waa  totally 
the  En^ish  language  "),  was  by  no  means  behindhand  with  his  Master  in  his  encouragement  of  French 
1  this  Bishop  the  passage  in  Hoveden  is  to  be  understood,  which  Mr.  Walpole  has  applied  to  the  King 

is  part  of  a  letter  of  Hugh  Bishop  of  Coventry,  who,  speaking  of  the  Bishop  of  El^,  says  that  hk,  "  ad 
et  /amam  sui  nominis,  emendicata  earmina  et  rylhmos  adulatorios  comparabat,  et  de  regno  Francorum 
yeulato^es  muneribus  aUexerat,  ut  de  illo  canerent  in  piateie  /  etjam  dicebatur  ubique,  quod  non  erat  tails 
ovaden,  p.  103. 
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4  ^ 

and  circulating  only  among  the  vulgar '^^  we  need  not  be  much  surprised  that  no  more  of  it 
has  been  transmitted  down  to  posterity. 

§  IV.  The  learned  Ilickes,  however,  has  pointed  ont  to  ns  two  very  curious  pieces,  wbidi 
may  with  probability  be  referred  to  this  period.  The  first  of  them  is  a  Paraphrase  of  the 
Gospel  Histories,  entitled  Ormulum  ^^  by  one  Orm^  or  Ormin,  It  seems  to  have  been  coosidcnd 
as  mere  Prose  by  Hickes  and  by  Wanley,  who  have  both  given  large  extracts  from  it ;  bnti  I 
apprehend,  every  reader,  who  has  an  ear  for  metro,  will  easily  perceive  that  it  is  written  Toy 

»i  To  these  causes  we  may  probably  impute  the  loss  of  those  Songs  npmi  Ilereward  (the  last  perhaps  of  the  Buot 
heroes,)  which,  according  to  Ingulphus,  "  were  sung  about  the  streets**  in  his  time.  Hist.  Croyl.  p.  0B.  Botavt «( 
Brunne  also  mentions  " a  Rime  **  concerning  Orymo  the  Fisher,  the  founder  of  Otymcsby ;  Hanelok  the  Dane;  sid 
his  wife  Goldeburgh,  daughter  to  a  King  Athclnold ;  who  all  now,  together  with  their  bard, 

— illacrjrmabiles 
Uigentur  ignotique  longft 
Kocte. — 

See  Translation  of  Peter  of  Langtof t,  p.  25.  and  Camden's  Brit  p.  569l 

&*  Tho  Ormulum  seems  to  be  placed  by  Hickes  among  the  first  writings  after  the  Conqneek  [Gimm.  Any.  Bix.  ci 
xxiL  p.  165.],  but,  I  confess,  I  cannot  conceive  it  to  hare  been  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry  H.  There  la  a  psooUszi^ 
in  the  author's  orthography,  which  consists  in  doubling  the  Consonants;  e.  g.  brother,  he  writes,  hrotkarr:  aftff, 
afflerr^  &o.  He  has  done  this  by  design,  and  charges  those  who  shall  copy  his  book  to  be  Tery  oarefnl  to  write  thoN 
Tetters  twice,  which  he  has  written  so,  as  otherwise,  ho  assures  thom,  « they  will  not  write  the  word  right.**  !«■*■■ 
has  taken  notice  of  this  peculiarity,  but  has  not  attempted  to  explain  the  author's  reasons  for  it ;  and  Indeed.  wtOsMl 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  than  wo  now  probably  can  have  of  the  Saxon  pronimciation,  they  seem  totally  |nfffT<**a>** 
In  the  few  lines,  which  I  think  it  necessary  to  quote  here  as  a  specimen  of  the  Metre,  I  shall  ventorv  (flrat  bcggiflg 
Ormin's  pardon  for  disregarding  his  injcnction)  to  leave  out  the  superfluous  letters,  and  I  shall  »l«o  formy  own  flSM 
08  well  as  that  of  the  reader  transcribe  them  in  modem  characters.  The  first  lines  of  Wanley*!  extract  from  W> 
Bod.  Junius.  1.  [Cat.  Codd.  MSS.  Scptcnt.  p.  59.]  will  answer  my  purpose  as  well  as  any  other. 

Nu,  brother  Walter,  brother  min  after  the  fleshes  kinde. 

And  brother  min  i  Cristendom  thurh  fulluht  and  thurh  trowthe, 

And  brother  min  i  Codes  bus  yet  o  the  thride  wise, 

Thurh  that  wit  hafen  taken  ba  an  regbel  hoc  to  folghen 

Under  kanunkes-had  and  lif  swa  sum  Sant  Awstin  sette, 

Ic  hafe  don  swa  sum  thu  bad,  and /orbed « te  thin  wHle, 

Ic  hafe  wend  intil  English  godspclles  holighe  lare, 

After  that  little  wit  that  me  min  Drlhtcn  hofeth  lened— 

The  reader  will  observe,  that,  in  calling  these  verses  of  fifteen  syllables,  I  consider  the  wortif)  frfndc  trmUu, 
wise,  telU,  vilUt  Iar«— as  dissyllables. 

The  laws  of  Metre  require  that  they  should  be  so  considered,  as  much  as  folghen  and  Uned:  and  fbr  the  nme 
reason  Oiride  in  ver.  3  and  ha/e  in  ver.  6  and  7.  are  to  bo  pronounced  as  consisting  of  two  syllables. 

It  is  the  more  extraordinary  that  neither  Hickes  nor  Wanley  should  have  perceived  that  Ormin  wrote  In  Metrc^as  he 
himself  mentions  his  having  added  words  for  the  sake  otJUling  his  Rime»OT  Verity  for  he  calls  it  by  both  those  "'"^ 
in  the  following  passages : 

Ic  hafe  sett  her  o  this  hoc  among  QodspeUes  woidss 

All  thnrti  me  selfen  manig  word,  the  Rime  swa  to  fiUm  - 

And  again. 

And  io  ne  mlhte  noht  min  fert  ay  with  Godspelles  wotdai 

Wei  JUUn  all,  and  all  forthi  sholde  ic  wel  ofte  nede 

Among  Oodspelles  wordes  don  min  word,  min  /erg  to  JUkn— 

It  is  scarce  necessary  to  remark,  that  Rime  is  here  to  be  understood  in  its  original  £cnse,  as  denoting  the  whole  vom^ 
and  not  merely  the  consonancy  of  the  final  syllables.  In  tlio  second  quotation  fen,  or  verte,  is  substituted  fbr  It  as  a 
synonymous  term.  Indeed  I  doubt  whether,  in  the  time  of  Ormin,  the  word  Rime  was  in  any  language^  need  sbigly 
to  convey  the  idea  of  Consonant  terminations. 


>  r.  forthcd.  AX6. 
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exAcUj  in  venes  of  fifteen  syUables,  without  Rime,  in  imitation  of  the  most  common  species  of 
the  Latin  Tetrameter  Iambic.  The  other  piece  ^,  which  is  a  moral  Poem  upon  old  age,  &c.  is 
ia  Rime,  and  in  a  metre  much  resembling  the  former,  except  that  the  verse  of  fifteen  syllables 
if  broken  into  two,  of  which  the  first  should  regularly  contain  eight  and  the  second  seven 
tjUaUes  ;  but  the  metre  is  not  so  exactly  observed,  at  least  in  the  copy  which  Hickes  has 
followed,  as  it  is  in  the  OrmtUun, 

I  T.  In  the  next  interval,  from  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  to  the  middle  of  the 
feartaenth  century,  when  we  may  suppose  Chaucer  was  beginning  to  write,  the  number  of 
Kngliah  Rimers  seems  to  have  increased  very  much.  Besides  several,  whose  names  we  know  ^, 
it  it  probable  that  a  great  part  of  the  anonymous  Authors,  or  rather  Translators**,  of  the 


»  A  haw  extract  from  this  Poem  has  been  printed  by  Hlokes  [Gram.  Ang.  Sox.  a  xxir.  p.  S82.]>  bat  erldently 
from  fcty  iDOocreet  1C8&   It  begins  thus : 

le  am  nn  elder  thanne  ie  wes 

A  wintre  and  eo  a  lore ; 
Ic  ealdi  more  thanne  ic  dede. 

Ml  wit  o^te  to  bl  more. 

M  Botert  of  GloQoester  and  Robert  of  Brunne  hare  been  mentioned  already. 

Tis  theaa  maj  be  added  Richard  RoUe,  the  hermite  of  Hampole,  who  died  in  1349,  after  having  composed  a  large 
lantilj  of  Boyish  rime^  See  Tanner*  Bib.  Brit  Art.  HAMPOLx.i-Laarenoe  Minot,  who  has  left  a  collection  of 
P<Mms  vpoa  the  jvincipal  events  of  the  former  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  MB.  Cotton,  Oalba.  E.  ix.— Within 
fts  MBM  period  ikmrished  the  two  Poets,  who  are  mentioned  with  great  conunendations  by  Robert  of  Bmnne  [App. 
Is  FnL  to  Peter  Langt.  p.  xcix.]  under  the  names  '*  Of  Erceldoun  and  of  Kendale.**  We  have  no  memorial,  that  I 
r,  mnaining  of  the  latter,  besides  this  paMage ;  but  the  former  I  take  to  have  been  the  famous  Thomas  Leir- 
d  Breildonn  (or  ErsUton,  as  it  is  now  called,  in  the  shire  of  Merch.)  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Edward  I,  and 
ii  fncrally  distinguished  by  the  honourable  addition  of  *'  The  Rhymour.**  As  the  learned  Editor  of  **  Ancient 
leoUUi  Poems,  Edinburgh,  1770,**  has,  for  Irrefragable  reasons,  deprived  this  Thomas  of  a  Prophecy  in  verse,  which 
had  usaally  been  ascribed  to  him,  [see  Biackenxie,  Art.  Thomas  Rhtmoub,]  I  am  inclined  to  make  him  some  amends 
ky  attrilmtiiig  to  him  a  Romance  of  "  Bir  Tristrom ;  *'  of  which  Robert  of  Brunne,  an  excellent  Judge !  [in  the  placo 
sboft  cited]  says, 

Ovsr  gastes  it  has  th 'esteem. 

Over  all  that  is  or  was, 

If  men  It  sayd  as  made  Thomas. 

**  See  Dr.  Parejii  curious  Cataioffue  of  Englitk  Metrical  Romanees,  prefixed  to  the  third  Volume  of  Reliquet  af 
neieut  Fouf.  I  am  loelined  to  believe  that  we  have  no  English  Romance,  prior  to  the  age  of  Chaucer,  which  is 
Bol  a  tnuBslation  or  imitation  of  some  earlier  French  Romance.  The  principal  of  those,  which,  being  built  upon 
Eeslkb  ateries^  bid  the  fairest  for  having  been  origiiully  composed  in  English,  are  also  extant  in  French.  A  con- 
rtteabis  fragmcDt  of  HomehUd,  or  Dan  Horn  as  he  is  there  called,  is  to  be  found  in  French  Alexandrines  in  MS. 
ITeHL  if7.  The  first  port  of  Gu^  of  WarvHck  is  in  French,  in  the  octosyllable  metre,  in  MS.  Hart.  3775.  and  the  last 
put  in  (be  aame  language  and  metre  in  MS.  Bib.  Beg.  8  F.  ix.  How  much  may  be  wanting  I  have  not  had  opportunity 
tsoaaalBei.  I  have  never  seen  Bevis  in  French ;  but  Du  Fresnoy,  in  his  Biblioth.  det  Romans,  t  ii.  p.  241.  mentions 
a  Mfi.  of  Le  M^man  de  Beuvta  de  Hantonne,  and  another  of  Le  Roman  dt  Beuves  it  Rotianti  en  Rime;  and  the  Italians, 
I  ehs  were  certainly  more  likely  to  borrow  from  the  French  than  from  the  English  language,  had  got  among  them  a 
;    Biwamne  di  Bm^PO-dTAntona  before  the  year  1348.    Quadcio,  Storia  deUa  Poeaia,  t.  vL  p.  MS. 

I  Huwuss,  I  think  II  extremely  probable  that  theie  three  Romances,  though  originally  written  in  French,  were  oom- 
I  pmA  la  g^g****^,  and  perhaps  by  Rnglishmen  ;  for  we  find  that  the  general  currency  of  the  French  language  here 
several  of  our  own  countrymen  to  use  it  in  their  compositions.  Peter  of  Langtoft  may  be  reckoned  a  dubious 
as  be  Is  nid  by  some  to  have  been  a  Frenchman ;  but  Robert  GrosKteste,  tho  famous  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in 
tkt  ttee  of  Henry  HI.  was  a  native  ot  Suffolk,  and  yet  he  wrote  his  Chaeteau  d" Amours,  and  his  Manuel  dcs  PecMei 
h  rreaeh.  [Tanner's  Bib^  Brit,  and  Heame's  Pref.  to  Rob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  Iviii.}— There  is  a  translation  of  Cato  in 
Fnaefa  verse  Hy  Heiis  de  Guincestre,  i.  e.  Winchester,  MS.  Harl.  4388.  and  a  Romance  also  in  French  verse,  which  I 
■yyoae  to  be  the  original  of  the  English  Ipomtdon  [Percy's  Cat.  n.  S2.]  by  Hue  de  Rotdande,  is  to  be  found  in  MS. 
Cmon.  Vc^w  A.  viL— A  French  Dialogue  in  verse,  MS.  Bod.  3904.  entitled,  "  La  pleintepar  entre  mis  Sire  Henry  de 
Uep  Ommtt  de  JflehoU  et  Sire  Wauter  de  Bybelesworth  pur  la  croiterie  en  la  terre  Seinte,"  was  most  probably  com- 
I«a«d  by  the  latter,  who  has  also  left  us  another  work  in  French  prose.  [See  his  article  In  Tanner,  BIbl.  Brit]— Even 
M  la!e  as  the  time  of  Chaucer,  Gower  wrote  his  Speculum  meditantis  in  French,  but  whether  in  verse  or  prose  is 
Racvrtain.    John  Stowe,  who  was  a  diligent  searcher  after  M8S.  bad  never  seen  this  work  [Annals,  p.  326.]  :  nor  does 
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popular  Poemt,  which  (from  their  having  heen  originally  written  in  the  Roman,  or  FmuA^ 
language)  were  called  Romances,  flourished  about  this  time.  It  is  unnecessarjr  to  enter  iato 
particulars  here  concerning  any  of  them,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  invented,  or  imported 
ftrom  abroad,  any  new  modes  of  Versification,  by  which  the  Art  coud  be  at  all  advanced**,  er 
even  to  have  improved  those  which  were  before  in  use.  On  the  contrary,  as  their  works  was 
intended  for  the  ear  more  than  for  the  eye,  to  be  recited  rather  than  read,  they  were  apt  to  be 
more  attentive  to  their  Rimes  than  to  the  exactness  of  their  Metres,  from  a  presumption,  I 
suppose,  that  the  defect,  or  redundance,  of  a  syllable  might  be  easily  covered  in  the  recitation, 
especially  if  accompanied,  as  it  often  was,  by  some  musical  instrument. 

§  VI.  Such  was,  in  general,  the  state  of  English  Poetry  at  the  time  when  Chaucer  probably 
made  his  first  essays.    The  use  of  Rime  was  established  ;  not  exclusively  (for  the  Author  ot 

either  Bale  or  Pits  sot  down  the  boginninfl:  of  it,  as  they  generally  do  of  the  books  which  they  hare  had  in  their  koida 
However,  one  French  Poem  of  Gower's  has  been  preserved.  In  MS.  IfarL  3869.  it  Is  connected  with  the  Cn^^Mt 
Amantit  by  the  following  rubric :  -  Puisqu'il  ad  dit  ddeyant  en  Englols  par  Toie  d'easaniple  la  sotie  de  oeUoi  qnipsr 
amours  aime  par  especial,  dirra  ore  apres  en  Francois  a  tout  le  monde  en  general  une  traitie  selonc  les  anetonr^  poo 
easampler  les  amants  marriez,  au  fin  q'ils  la  foi  de  leurs  seints  espousailles  pourront  par  fine  lolalte  giua'dflr»  si  al 
honcur  de  dieu  salvement  tonir."  Pr.  £«  creatour  de  touU  creature.  It  contains  lt  Btanaas  of  7  Tenet  eMii,  jhi  fba 
last  of  which  is  the  following  apology  for  the  language : 

"  Al*  unirersite  de  tout  le  monde 
Johan  Oourr  oeste  lialade  envoie, 
Et  Bi  Jeo  nai  de  Francois  la  fsconde, 
Fardonetz  mot  qe  Jeo  de  ceo  forsroie ; 
Jeo  suis  Envois,  si  quier  par  tiele  toie 
Estre  excuse  .** 

Chancer  himself  seems  to  have  had  no  great  opinion  of  the  performances  of  his  countrymen  In  French.  [PlroL  Id 
Test,  of  Love,  cd.  1542.]  *'  Certes  (says  he)  there  hen  some  that  speke  theyr  poysy  mater  in  Frenohe,  of  wfayobe  spedM 
the  Frcnche  men  havo  as  good  a  fontasj'e,  as  we  have  in  hearing  of  French  mcnnes  Englyshe."  And  he  afterwards 
concludes,  with  his  usual  good  sense.  **  Lot  then  Clerkes  endyten  in  Latyn,  for  they  have  the  propertye  of  sdcnes 
and  the  knowingo  in  that  facultye ;  and  letto  Frenchmen  in  thoyr  Frcnche  also  endyte  theyr  queynt  tennca,  for  it  is 
kyndly  to  theyr  mouthee ;  and  let  us  shewo  our  fontasyes  In  suche  wordes  as  we  lemedcn  of  our  dames  tonfe.* 

»•  It  was  necessary  to  qualify  the  assertion,  that  the  Rimers  of  this  period  **  did  not  invent  or  import  from  abroad 
any  new  modes  of  Versification,**  as,  in  fact.  Robert  of  Brunne  (in  the  passage  referred  to  in  n.  64.)  bee  mentioned 
three  or  four  sorts  of  verse,  different  from  any  which  we  havo  hitherto  met  with,  and  which  appear  to  have  been 
much  cultivated,  if  not  introduced,  by  the  writers  who  fiourished  a  littlo  before  himself.  He  caUa  them  Comtett 
Rtrangere,  Enterlacf,  and  Daston.  Mr.  Bridges,  in  a  sensible  letter  to  Thomas  Ilcamo  [App.  to  Pref.  to  Peter  Lai^ 
p.  ciIi-3  p<)intcd  out  these  terms  as  particularly  ''needing  an  explanation ; "  but  Tliomas  chose  rather  to  ttulT  his  book 
with  accounts  <ifthe  Nunnery  at  Little  Oiddtng,  &c  which  cost  him  only  the  labour  of  transcribing.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  Rimes  called  Couwde  and  Enterlacie  wero  derived  from  the  Versus  Caudati  and 
Tnterlaqueati  of  the  Latin  Rimers  of  that  age.  Though  Robert  of  Brunne  in  his  Prologue  profeeeea  not  to  attempt 
these  clegoncicfl  of  composition,  yet  he  has  intermixed  several  passages  in  Rime  Couwieg  [see  p.  208.  973,  fl^  7,8.Sk 
ct  al.]  and  almost  all  the  hitter  part  of  his  work  from  the  Conquest  is  written  in  Rime  Enlerlacie,  each  oonpIsC 
riming  in  the  middle  as  well  as  at  the  end.  [This  was  the  nature  of  the  Vcreut  interUtqueati,  acoordhig  to  the  fol- 
lowing specimen,  MS.  iifar^  1002. 

Plausus  Grecorum  |  lux  cods  et  via  daudis  | 
Incola  cclorom  |  virgo  dignissima  laudis.] 

I  cannot  pretend  to  define  the  exact  form  of  tho  Rime  called  Boston,  but  I  dare  say  It  received  Its  appellation  Dram 
the  Carmelite,  Robfrt  Daston,  a  celebrated  Latin  Rimer  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  11.  [See  Tanner,  BIU.  Brit 
in  V.  and  IIeame*s  Pref.  to  Fordun,  p.  ccxxvi.  et  seq.]  His  verses  upon  the  battle  of  Bannockbnra,  In  1S13,  are 
printed  In  tho  Appendix  to  Fordun,  p.  1570.  They  afford  instances  of  all  the  whimsical  combinations  of  Rimes  which 
can  well  be  conceived  to  find  a  place  in  the  Latin  heroic  metro. 

As  to  Rime  Strantjeret  I  siMpcct  (upon  considering  the  whole  passage  in  Robert  of  Brunne)  that  It  wm  nthcr  ^ 
general  name,  including  all  sorts  of  uncommon  Rimes,  than  appropriated  to  any  particular  species. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  this  account  of  these  new  modes  of  Versification  shall  be  allowed  to  be  any  thing  like  the 
truth,  T  hope  I  shall  be  thought  Justified  in  having  added,  "  that  the  Art  ooud  not  be  at  all  advanced  by  them.** 
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the  "Visions  of  Pierce  Ploughman"  wrote  after  the  year  1350*'  without  Rime,)  but  very 
ffinenUy ;  so  that  in  this  respect  he  had  little  to  do  but  to  imitate  his  predecessors.  The 
Metrical  part  of  our  Poetry  was  capable  of  more  improvement,  by  the  polishing  of  the  measures 
ilready  in  use  as  well  as  by  the  introducing  of  new  modes  of  versification ;  and  how  far 
Chancer  actually  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  it,  in  both  or  either  of  these  particulars, 
we  are  now  to  consider. 

§  VII.  With  respect  to  the  regular  Metres  then  in  use,  they  may  be  reduced,  I  think,  to  four. 
First,  the  long  Iambic  Metre  *^,  consisting  of  not  more  than  fifteen,  nor  less  than  fourteen 
syllables,  and  broken  by  a  CoBsura  at  the  eighth  syllable.    Secondly,  the  Alexandrin  Metre  *^, 

*^  This  is  pli&in  from  foU  68-  edit  1550.  where  the  year  1350  Is  named,  as  a  year  of  great  scarcity.  Indeed,  from  the 
nentkm  of  the  Kitten  in  the  tale  of  the  Rattons,  fol.  ili.  iiil.  I  should  suspect  that  the  author  wrote  at  the  very  end 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  when  Richard  was  hecome  heir  apparent. 

TheTisions<{^(i.e.  eonceminff)  Pierce  Ploughman  are  generally  ascribed  to  one  Robert  Langland;  but  the  best 
USB.  that  I  have  seen,  make  the  Christian  name  of  the  author  WUliam^  without  mentioning  his  surname.  So  in 
MS.  CoUon.  Taq>.  B.  xvL  at  the  end  of  p.  1.  Is  this  rubric.  ■*  Hie  Inclplt  secundus  passus  de  Tisiono  WilMmi  de  Petro 
Ploohman."  And  InTerA.  of  p.  S.  instead  of,  "And  tayde ,-  sonne,  sltpesl  thouf*  the  MS.  has,  **And  »ayde  s 
WlUe^  Oepest  thou  ^  **    See  also  the  account  of  MS.  UarU  2376.  in  the  Harleian  Catah>giie. 

I  cannot  help  obeerring,  that  these  Visions  have  been  printed  from  so  faulty  and  Imperfect  a  MS.  that  the  author, 
vhoevcr  be  was,  would  find  it  difficult  to  recognize  his  own  work.  However,  the  Judgement  of  the  learned  Doctors, 
tUckes  and  Percy,  [Gram.  A.  S.  p.  817.— Rel.  of  Anc.  Poet  v.  ii.  p.  260.]  with  respect  to  the  laws  of  his  versification, 
it  ocmfirmed  by  the  MSS.  Each  of  his  verses  is  in  fact  a  distich,  composed  of  two  verses,  after  the  Saxon  form, 
vithoat  Rime,  and  not  reducible  to  any  certain  Metre.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  a  few  of  his  verses  may  not  be 
picked  out,  oonsiatiog  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  syllables,  and  resembling  the  metre  used  in  the  Ormulum  /  and  there 
arc  still  mere  of  twelve  and  thirteen  syllables,  which  might  pass  for  very  tolerable  Alexandrines:  but  thee,  on  the 
oUmt  hand,  there  is  a  great  number  of  his  verses  (warranted  for  genuine  by  the  best  MSS.)  which  cannot,  by  any 
mode  of  prononciation,  be  extended  beyond  nine  or  ten  syllables  ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine,  that  his  verse 
wu  intended  to  oonsist  of  any  determinate  number  of  syllables.  It  is  as  clear  that  his  Accents,  upon  which  the 
haraumy  of  modem  Rythms  depends,  are  not  disposed  according  to  any  r^ular  system.  The  first  division  of  a 
voss  ia  often  Trochaic,  and  the  last  Iambic ;  and  vice  versd.  The  only  rule,  which  he  seems  really  to  have  prescribed 
to  himself,  ia  what  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  his  first  Editor,  viz.  *'  to  have  threo  wordes  at  tho  leaste  in  every 
vene  wbiche  beginne  with  some  one  letter.**    Crowley's  Prcf.  to  Edit  1550. 

**  The  most  perfect  example  of  this  metre  has  been  given  above,  n.  52,  from  the  Ormulum,  Each  verse  Is  composed 
ef  ifteen  syllables,  and  broken  by  a  Casura  at  the  eighth,  which  always  terminates  a  word.  The  accents  are  so 
^fapoecd  upon  the  even  syllables,  particularly  the  eighth  and  fourteenth,  as  to  produce  the  true  Iambic  Cadence. 

The  learned  reader  will  recollect,  that  the  Political  verses,  as  they  are  called,  of  Tzetzes,  and  others,  who  wroto 
vhcQ  the  Greek  versification  was  become  Rythmical  instead  of  Metrical,  are  chi^y  of  this  form.  Seo  Du  Cange,  v. 
FbuticiTbrsub.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that,  about  the  time  of  our  Orm,  Ciullo  d'Alcamo,  a  Poet  of  Sicily,  where  tho 
Greek  was  still  a  living  language,  [Montf.  Palaeog.  Gr.  1.  vL]  made  use  of  these  verses  of  fifteen  syllables,  intermixed 
vith  Hendecasyllables,  in  the  only  production  of  his  which  has  been  preserved.  Raccolta  dell'  AllaccI,  p.  408—16. 
Hie  firstStanza  is  quoted  by  Cresclmbeni.  [Istor.  d.V.  P.  1.  I.  p.  a]  who  however  labours  very  much  to  persuade 
M  that  the  verses  in  question  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  verses  of  fifteen  syllables,  but  as  containing  each 
of  them  two  verses,  the  one  of  eight  and  the  other  of  seven  syllables.  If  this  were  allowed,  the  nature  of  the  verse 
vould  not  be  altered :  [See  before,  p.  xxx  v.]  but  the  suppoei  tion  is  highly  improbable,  as  by  that  distribution  there  would 
be  three  rerses  in  each  Stanza  not  riming.  In  what  follows,  Crescimbeni  shews  very  plainly  that  he  had  not  adverted 
to  the  real  nature  of  Clullo's  measure,  for  he  compares  it  with  the  noted  tetrameter, "  Gallias  Csaar  subegit,  KicO' 
Bedes  Cteaarem,**  which  is  a  Trochaic,  whereas  these  verses  of  Ciullo  are  evidently  lambictt  like  those  of  Orm. 

I  soqiect,  that,  if  we  coud  recover  the  genuine  text  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  he  would  be  found  to  have  written 
ia  this  Metre.  It  was  used  by  Warner,  in  his  Albiont  England  (another  Chronicle  in  verse)  in  the  latter  end  of  Q,^ 
Elisabeth's  reign  ;  and  Gasooigno  about  the  same  time  [_Inttruction  concerning  the  making  of  verse  in  Eng.  Signature 
V.  IL]  qieaks  of  the  couplet,  consisting  of  one  verse  of  twelve  and  another  of  fourteen  syllables,  as  the  commonest  sort 
cf  urge  then  in  use.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  metre,  which  Gascoigne  calls  a  verso  of  fourteen  syllables, 
ii exactly  the  same  with  what  is  called  above  a  verse  of  fifteen  syllables ;  Just  as  the  French  Alexandrin  may  be  com- 
poicd  Indifferently  of  twelve  or  thirteen  syllables,  and  tho  Italian  Hendecasyllable  of  ten,  eleven,  or  even  twelve.  Tbo 
general  rule  in  all  these  kinds  of  verse  is,  that,  when  they  consist  of  the  icreater  number  of  syllables,  tho  superfluous 
^Uables,  aa  they  may  be  called,  are  never  accented. 

**  Robert  of  Bnmne,  in  his  translation  of  Peter  of  Langtq/t,  seems  to  have  need  the  Alexandrin  verso  In  imitation 
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oonsistiDg  of  not  more  than  thirteen  syllables,  nor  less  than  twelve,  with  a  (kuura  at  the  sixih. 
Thirdly,  the  Octosyllable  Metre  ;  which  was  in  reality  the  antient  Dimeter  Iambic.  Fourthly, 
the  Stanza  of  six  verses ;  of  which  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth,  were  in  the  complete 
Octosyllable  Metre  ;  and  the  third  and  last  catalectic,  t.  e.  wanting  a  syllable,  or  even  two. 

§  VIII.  In  the  first  of  these  Metres  it  does  not  appear  that  Chaucer  ever  composed  at  all, 
(for,  I  presume,  no  one  can  imagine  that  he  was  the  author  of  Gramelyn,)  or  in  the  second; 
and  in  the  fourth  we  have  nothing  of  his  but  the  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas,  which,  being  intended 
to  ridicule  the  vulgar  Romancers,  seems  to  have  been  purposely  written  in  their  favourite 
Metre.    In  the  third,  or  Octosyllable  Metre^,  he  has  left  several  compositions  ;  particuliiily, 


of  his  Original ;  but  hia  Metre  (at  least  in  Hearno's  copy)  is  frequently  defective,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  hii 
work,  where  he  affects  to  rime  at  the  Catura  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  his  Terse. 

The  Alexandrin  metre  is  generally  agreed  to  have  been  first  used  in  the  Roman  d*Alexandre,  by  Lambert  li  Con 
and  Alexandre  de  Bemay,  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  Century.  Du  Verdier,  Bibl.  p.  780.  Fanchet,  L  iL  A 
late  French  Antiquary  (M.  LTvcque  de  la  Ravallere,)  in  his  history  Da  Revolutions  de  la  Langue  FranfoUtt  p>  165. 
has  combated  this  opinion,  upon  the  authority  of  some  Alexandrin  verses,  which  he  has  discovered,  as  he  supposs^ 
in  the  Roman  de  Rou,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  no  such  verses  are  to  be  found  in  a  very  good  M&  of  the  Roman  4e 
RoUt  Bib.  Reg.  4  C.  xi.  and  I  very  much  siispect  that  upon  an  accurate  examination  they  will  appear  to  have  been  not 
the  work  of  Wace,  but  of  some  later  author.  A  similar  mistake  of  an  interpolation,  or  continuation,  tor  ths 
original  work  has  led  another  very  able  Antiquary  of  the  same  nation  to  place  the  Roman  de  Rou  in  the  fourteenth 
Century.  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  L  ct  B.  L.  tom.  xv.  p.  582.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Wae€  wrote  the  JImmii  de 
Rou  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  Century.    Bee  before,  n.  47. 

They  who  attend  only  to  the  length  of  the  Alexandrin  verso,  will  naturally  derive  it  from  the  Trimeter  lamMo 
rythms,  which  were  in  frequent  use  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  Century.  See  Orderic  Vital.  1. 11.  p.  401. 409. 410. 
415.  et  al.  But  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  Catura  at  the  sixth  syllable,  ao  essential  to  the  Alexandrin  metres  was 
hardly  ever  observed  In  the  Trimeter  Iambic,  it  will  aeem  more  probable,  I  think,  that  the  inventor  of  the  Alexan- 
drin took  for  his  model,  what  has  been  called  above,  the  long  Iambic,  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  retrencfaed  a  foot, 
or  two  syllables,  in  the  first  hemistich. 

•0  Though  I  call  this  the  Octosyllable  Metre  from  what  I  apprehend  to  have  been  its  original  form.  It  often  ooiuMs 
of  nine  and  sometimes  of  ten  ^llables ;  but  the  eighth  is  always  the  last  accented  syllable. 

The  oldest  French  poems,  to  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  Century,  are  all  in  this  metre ;  but  upon  the  inventbrn  of 
the  Alexandrin,  the  octosyllabic  verae  sccma  by  degrees  to  have  been  confined  to  the  several  species  of  lighter  compo- 
aitiona  in  which  it  is  still  used.  Ilere  in  England,  Robert  of  Bnmne,  in  his  Preface  to  his  translation  of  Le  Brut  [An>. 
to  Prcf.  to  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  c]  calla  it  **  light  rime,"  in  contradistinction  to  **  strange  rime,**  of  which  he  has  Jnit 
enumerated  several  sorts  [see  n.  56.] ;  and  says,  that  he  wrote  in  it "  for  luf  of  the  lewed  man  :**  and  Ghaooer  hlmiatf 
■peaks  of  it  in  nearly  the  aamo  terms  in  the  beghming  of  tho  third  book  of  the  Houte  of  Fame. 

**  God  of  science  and  of  light, 
Apollo,  thurgh  thy  grete  might 
This  little  last  book  now  thou  gye ; 
Not  that  I  will  for  maystiye 
Here  art  potential  be  shewde ; 
But,  for  the  ryme  is  light  and  lewde, 
Yet  make  it  somewhat  agreable. 
Though  some  verse  fayle  in  a  syllable.** 

The  learned  Editor  of  a  part  of  the  Canterbury  Talcs  [London,  1737, 8vo.]  has  quoted  this  paaaage  [FnL  p.  xxv.] 
as  proving,  "  by  Chaucer'a  own  confession,  that  he  did  not  write  in  eqiial  measure." 

It  certainly  proves,  that  ho  did  not  write  in  equal  measure  in  this  particular  poem  of  the  House  of  Fame ;  bat  it 
proves  also,  that  he  knew  well  what  the  lawa  of  measure  were,  and  that  he  thought  that  any  deviation  from  them 
required  an  apology.  Is  it  Just  to  conclude,  because  Chaucer  has  owned  a  neglect  of  those  laws  in  one  work,  written 
in  light  metre,  and  in  which  he  fonnally  disclaims  any  exertion  of  art  [vcr.  4, 5.]  that  therefore  he  has  been  equally 
negligent  of  them  in  hia  other  works,  written  in  the  gravest  metre,  and  in  which  he  may  reasoxuibly  be  sappoaed  to 
have  employed  hia  utmost  skill  of  versification  ?  In  the  Troilus,  for  instance,  [b.  v.]  he  has  a  solenui  prayer,  "  that 
none  miswrite,  or  miemetre  his  book.**  Can  we  suppose  that  it  was  not  originally  written  in  Metre  ?— But  I  shall  not 
enter  any  further  into  the  general  argument  concerning  Chaucer's  versification,  which  will  more  properly  be  diacussed 
in  the  text  My  business  here  was  only  to  prevent  tho  reader  from  coming  to  the  question  with  a  preconceived  opbiioo 
(upon  the  authority  of  tho  learned  Editor  above-mentioned)  that  "Chaucer  himself."  in  thia  passage  of  the  House  of 
,  Fame,  "  has  put  the  matter  out  of  dispute." 

To  return  again  to  the  Octosyllable  Metra  Its  oonaUtution  ia  nob,  that  the  first  syllable  may  often  bo  dropped  without 
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perfect  Translation  of  the  Eoman  de  la  Bose^  which  was,  probably,  one  of  his  earliest 
uices  ;  **  the  House  of  Fame  f*  ^  the  Dethe  of  the  Duchesse  Blanche,"  and  a  poem 
is  **  Dreme : "  upon  all  which  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  observe  in  general,  that,  if  he 
in  no  other  proofs  of  his  poetical  faculty,  these  alone  must  have  secured  to  him  the 
lence,  above  all  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  in  point  of  Versification. 

But  by  fax  the  most  considerable  part  of  Chaucer's  works  is  written  in  that  kind  of 
hich  we  now  caU  the  Heroic*^,  either  in  Distichs  or  in  Stanzas  ;  and  as  I  have  not 
le  to  discover  any  instance  of  this  metre  being  used  by  any  English  poet  before  him,  I 
h  inclined  to  suppose  that  he  was  the  first  introducer  of  it  into  our  language.  It  had 
an  practised  in  France,  in  the  Northern  as  well  as  the  Southern  provinces ;  and  in 
ithin  the  last  fifty  years  before  Chaucer  wrote,  it  had  been  cultivated  with  the  greatest 
r  and  success,  in  preference  to  every  other  metre,  by  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccace. 
^e  reflect  that  two  of  Chaucer's  juvenile  productions,  the  Palamon  and  Arcite,  and  the 
were  in  a  manner  translated  from  the  The$eida  and  the  FUostrcUo  of  Boccace  ^,  both 


adtoe  to  the  harmony  of  tho  verse ;  and  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  that  is  the  syllable  in  which  Chaucer's 
Ilia  Und  generally  fail.    We  have  an  instance  In  the  first  line  of  the  passage  quoted  aboT^- 

God  of  sdenco  and  of  light— 
vdl  (to  my  ear  at  least)  as 

Thou  God  of  science  and  of  light- 
to  Mr.  Urry*li  correction.    The  reason,  I  appr^end,  is,  that  the  measore,  thongh  of  another  sort,  is  still 
latcttd  of  a  Dimeter  Iambic,  it  is  a  Dimeter  Trochaic  Catalectic. 

och  liberty  can  be  taken  in  the  Heroic  Metre  without  totally  destroying  its  harmony ;  and  therefore  when 
memtioned  learned  Editor  says  [Pref.  p.  xxvi.]  that  tho  numbers  of  Chaucer  "  are  always  musical,  whether 
or  exceed  their  complement,"  I  doubt  his  partiality  for  his  author  has  carried  him  too  far.  I  have  no 
myself  that  an  heroic  rerse,  which  wants  a  syllable  of  its  complement,  can  be  musical,  or  even  tolerable. 
rhich  he  has  quoted  from  the  Knightcs  Tale  [vcr.  1228  of  this  Edition], 

Not  in  purgatoiy  but  in  belle— 

Ml  manage  it ;  (whether  you  make  a  pause ;  or  give  two  times  to  tho  first  syllable,  as  he  rather  advises  ;)— 
for  averse  of  any  form.    Nor  did  Chaucer  intend  that  it  should.    He  wrote  (according  to  tho 


Not  only  in  purgatory  but  in  helle. 

Ecroio  Metre  with  us,  as  with  the  Italians,  is  of  the  Iambic  form,  consists  of  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  syllables: 
however,  being  in  all  cases  the  last  accented  syllable.  The  French  have  the  same  Metre ;  but  with  them 
oe  contain  more  than  eleven  syllables,  as  their  language  has  few  (if  any)  words,  in  which  the  accent  is  laid 
Lntepenultima.  Thongh  we  have  a  great  number  of  such  words,  wo  seldom  use  tho  verse  of  twelve  syllables. 
vdinary  difficulty  of  riming  with  three  syllables  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  it  from  all  works  which 
a  faa  Rime,  and  in  Blank  Metre  the  two  unaccented  syllables  at  the  end  make  the  close  of  the  verse 
languid.  Milton,  for  the  sake  of  variety  of  measure,  lias  inserted  a  very  few  of  these  verses,  which  the 
U  Sdruceiolit  in  his  heroic  poems ;  but  they  are  more  commonly  and,  I  think,  more  properly  employed  in 
jompoeitifms.  where  a  continued  statelin(»s  of  nimibers  is  less  requisite. 

rical  name  for  this  Metre  in  Italy  is  Bndecatyllabo  ;  and  the  verses  of  ten  and  twelve  syllables  are  distin- 
additiomt ;  the  former  being  called  Endecasyllaho  tronco,  and  tho  latter  Endccasyllabo  tdrucciolo.  This 
think,  that  the  verse  of  eleven  syllables  was  tho  primitive  metre,  and  principally  used,  as  it  still  is,  in 
it  will  appear  hereafter,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  the  greatest  part  of  Chaucer's  heroic  verses,  when 
ritten  and  pronounced,  are  in  this  measure 

o  little  a  while  since  the  world  has  been  informed,  that  the  Palamon  and  Arcite  of  Chaucer  was  taken 
luaeida  of  Boccace.  that  it  would  not  havo  been  surprising  if  another  century  had  elapsed  without  our 
lat  our  countryman  had  also  borrowed  his  Troilus  from  the  Filottrato  of  the  same  author ;  as  the  Filosirato 
trce^  and  much  less  famous,  even  in  Italy,  than  the  Thttcida,  The  first  suspicion  which  I  entertained  of 
was  from  reading  the  title  of  the  Filottrato  at  large,  in  Saxii  Hist.  Lit.  Typog.  Metilolan.  ad  an.  1406. 
wards  found,  in  Montfaucon's  Bibl.  MSS.  t  ii.  P.  793.  among  the  King  of  France's  MSS.  one  with  this  title : 
ito.  dtir  amarote/atieke  di  Troilo  per  Oio  Boccaccio."  See  also  Quadrio,  t  vi.  p.  473.  I  had  Just  employed 
>  procnre  ma  aoma  account  of  this  MS.  from  Paris,  when  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  printed  copy 
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written  in  the  common  Italian  hendecasyllable  verse,  it  cannot  but  appear  extremely  probaUe 
that  his  metre  also  was  copied  from  the  same  original ;  and  yet  I  cannot  find  that  the  form  of 
his  Stanza  in  the  Troilus,  consisting  of  seven  verses,  was  ever  used  by  Boccace,  though  itii 
to  be  met  with  among  the  poems  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  of  the- Prownfol  Rimen* 
Whichever  he  shall  be  supposed  to  have  followed,  whether  the  French  or  Italians,  it  is  certsio 
that  he  cond  not  want  in  either  language  a  number  of  models  of  correct  and  harmonious  verri* 
fication ;  and  the  only  question  will  be,  whether  he  had  ability  and  industry  enough  to  imitate 
that  part  of  their  excellency. 

§  X.  In  discussing  this  question  we  should  always  have  in  mind,  that  the  correctnew  and 
harmony  of  an  English  verse  depends  entirely  upon  its  being  composed  of  a  certain  number  of 
syllables,  and  its  having  the  accents  of  those  syllables  properly  placed.  In  order  therefore  to 
form  any  judgement  of  the  Versification  of  Chaucer,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  know  the 
syllabical  value,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  of  his  words,  and  the  accentual  value  of  hif 
syllables,  as  they  were  conmionly  pronounced  ^  in  his  time ;  for  without  that  knowledge,  it 
is  not  more  probable  that  we  should  determine  justly  upon  the  exactness  of  his  metres,  thsn 
that  we  should  be  able  to  cast  up  rightly  an  account  stated  in  coins  of  a  former  age,  of  whose 
current  rates  and  denominations  we  are  totally  ignorant. 

§  XI.  Let  us  consider  a  moment,  how  a  sensible  critic  in  the  Augustan  age  would  have 
proceeded,  if  called  upon  to  examine  a  work  of  Ennius  ".    When  he  found  that  a  great  pro» 

in  the  very  curious  Collection  of  the  Hererend  Mr.  Crofts.  The  title  is  **  II  Fylostrato,  che  tracta  de  lo  innanonmoits 
de  Troyloe  Or>'Bcida:  ct  de  molte  altre  infinite  battaglle.  Impresso  nolla  inclita  cita  de  Milano  per  magislio 
Uldcricho  Sclnzenzeler  nell*  anno  m.  cocc  Ixxxxviil.  a  di  xxtU.  di  meee  de  Septembre,  in  4".**  Bjr  the  favoor  of  tbs 
learned  oimor  (who  is  as  free  in  the  communication,  as  he  has  been  zealous  In  the  collection,  of  his  literary  trBBaoRi} 
I  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  myself,  that  Chaucer  was  to  the  full  as  much  obliged  to  Boccace  in  hit  TMlus 
OS  In  his  Knightea  Tale. 

The  doubto  which  Quadrlo  mentions  [t  vl.  p.  474.],  whether  the  Fihstrato  was  really  a  work  of  Boccaoe^  ars 
sufficiently  answered,  as  he  observes,  by  the  concurring  testimony  of  several  antient  MSS.  which  expreaaly  name  him 
as  the  author.  And  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Boccace  hlmsdf,  in  his  Decameron,  has  made  the  aaroe  hooonnUfl 
mention  of  this  Poem  as  of  the  Thescida  ,•  though  without  acknowledging  either  for  his  own.  In  the  intioduotioii  to 
the  Sixth  Day,  he  says,  that  "Dioneo  insieme  con  Lauretta  di  Troilo  H  di  Chriidda  oominciarono  cantare^**  Just  ai 
afterwards.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  Seventh  Day,  we  arc  told,  that  the  same  **  Dioneo  et  la  Fiammetta  gran  petsa 
cantarono  insieme  d'Arcita  et  di  Palemone." 

«s  See  Poesies  du  Roi  de  Navarre,  Chans.  xvL  xviil.  xxvIL  xzxili.  IvUI.    The  only  difference  l8»  that  the  two  last 
verses,  which  in  Chaucer's  Stanza  form  a  distinct  couplet,  are  made  by  Thibaut  to  rime  with  the  first  and  third. 
In  a  MS.  of  Provencal  poetry  (in  the  CoUecliun  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Crofts),  I  find  one  piece  by  Folket  de  MarsdUeib    | 
who  died  about  1213,  in  Mhich  the  Stanza  is  formed  exactly  agreeable  to  Chaucer's  \ 

This  Stanza  of  seven  verses,  being  first  intiodoccd,  I  apprehend,  by  Chaucer,  woa  long  the  favourite  mearare  of  the  j 
Poets  who  succeeded  him.  In  the  time  of  Gascoigno  it  had  acquired  the  name  of  Ritkme  royaU  ;  and  suretif,  says  he,  : 
it  is  a  rojfall  kinde  of  verse  serving  besl/or  grave  discourses.  [Instruction  concerning  the  making  of  verae.  Sign.  C.  | 
1.  b.]    Milton,  in  some  of  his  Juvenile  compositions,  has  mode  the  last  verse  of  this  Stanza  an  Alexandriiu 

As  the  Thcseida  and  the  Filostrato  of  Boccace  are  both  written  in  the  Octave  Stanza,  of  which  he  la  often,  thou^ 
Improperly,  called  the  inventor  [see  Pasquier.  Rccherehes,  L  vii.  c.  3.]  it  seems  extraordinary  that  Chaocer  should 
never  have  adopted  that  Stanza.  Even  when  ho  uses  a  Stanza  of  eight  versra  (as  In  the  Menkes  Tale),  it  Is  coostitutcd 
very  differently  from  the  Italian  Octave.  I  observe,  by  the  way,  that  Chaucer's  Stanza  of  eight  versea,  with  ths 
addition  of  an  Alexandrin,  Is  the  Stanza  in  which  Spenser  has  composed  his  Faery  Queen- 

«•  Mons.  I'Eveque  de  la  Ravalicre,  In  his  Discourse  de  Fanciennet^  des  Chansons  Francoises t  prefixed  to  the  Pofsiei 
du  Roi  de  Navarre,  has  the  same  observation  with  respect  to  the  old  French  poets.  Leur  Poisie  (says  he,  p^  2f7.1 
marque  combien  its  respectoient  ccUe  regie  [of  exact  riming] ;  mait  pour  enjuger  at^ourd'hui,  ainsi  que  de  la  mesurC 
de  Icurs  Vers,  il  faut  prononcer  les  mots  comme  eux:—lle  is  vindicatfang  the  antient  French  bards  from  an  unjust 
and  ignorant  censure  of  Boileau,  in  his  Art  Poet.  Chant.  I.  So  that,  it  should  seem,  a  great  Poet  Is  not  of  course  a 
Judicious  Antiquary.    See  above,  n.  4.  a  censure  of  Chaucer's  verse  by  our  Dryden,  who  was  certainly  a  ffreat  Poet 

•^  Tliough  Ennius  died  not  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  what  may  be  called  tho  age  of  Augustnsi  his  language 
and  versification  are  so  different  from  those  of  Ovid,  for  instance,  that  I  much  question  whether  his  poems  were 
better  relished,  or  even  understood,  by  the  vulgar  Romans  in  that  age,  than  the  works  of  Chauow  are  now  by  tht 
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i  verses  were  strictly  conformable  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  Metre,  he  would, 
Bcruple  to  conclude  that  such  a  conformity  must  have  been  produced  by  art  and 
)t  by  mere  chance.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  found,  that  in  some  verses  the 
tt,  to  appearance,  was  either  deficient  or  redundant ;  that  in  others  the  feet  were 
iposed  of  too  few  or  too  many  syllables,  of  short  syllables  in  the  place  of  long,  or 
place  of  short ;  he  would  not,  I  think,  immediately  condemn  the  old  Bard,  Bb 

once  forgotten  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  art,  or  as  having  wilfully  or 
i\iated  frcm  them.  He  would  first,  I  presume,  enquire,  whether  all  these 
were  in  the  genuine  text  of  his  author,  or  only  the  mistakes  of  Copyists :  he 
)  further,  by  comparing  the  genuine  text  with  other  contemporary  writings  and 
r'hether  many  things,  which  appeared  irregular,  were  not  in  truth  sufficiently 
'justified  by  the  constant  practice,  or  excused  by  the  allowed  licence  of  the  age  : 
ty  failed,  he  would  have  recourse,  but  soberly,  to  etymology  and  analogy ;  and 
few  passages  remained,  not  reducible  to  the  strict  laws  of  Metre  by  any  of  the 
e-mentioned,  if  he  were  really  (as  I  have  supposed  him)  a  sensible  critic,  he 

rather  to  expect  patiently  the  solution  of  his  difficulties  from  more  correct 
»r  a  more  complete  theory  of  his  author's  versification,  than  to  cut  the  knot,  by 
nptorily,  that  the  work  was  composed  without  any  regard  to  metrical  rules. 

:  leave  to  pursue  the  same  course  with  respect  to  Chaucer.  The  great  number 
iding  complete  even  to  our  ears,  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  least  corrected 
rorks,  authorises  us  to  conclude,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  metre, 
elusion  it  is  impossible  not  to  ground  a  strong  presumption,  that  he  intended  to 
ame  laws  in  the  many  other  verses  which  seem  to  us  irregular  ;  and  if  this  was 
Dtion,  what  reason  can  be  assigned  sufficient  to  account  for  his  having  failed  so 
peatedly,  as  is  generally  supposed,  iu  an  operation,  which  every  Balladmonger 
an,  woman,  or  child,  is  known  to  perform  with  the  most  unerring  exactness,  and 
xtraordinary  fatigue  I 

offences  against  metre  in  an  English  verse,  as  has  partly  been  observed  before, 
ther  from  a  superfluity  or  deficiency  of  syllables,  or  from  the  accents  being 
iced. 

1  respect  to  the  first  species  of  irregularity,  I  have  not  taken  notice  of  any 

a  Chaucer's  verses,  but  what  may  be  reduced  to  just  measure  by  the  usual 

even  modern  Poets.    And  this,  by  the  way,  is  a  strong  proof  of  his  real  atten- 

U  rules ;  for  otherwise,  if  he  had  written  without  any  restraint  of  that  kind,  a 

en.    ITovrGTcr  a  great  many  uf  his  verses  are  as  smoothly  turned  as  those  of  Ovid  himself,  and  it  is 
Virgil  has  not  scrupled  to  incorporate  several  of  them  into  his  divine  JEnelA,    At  the  same  time, 
eye  over  the  Fragments  of  his  Annal.s  as  collected  by  Columna,  Ileaselius,  and  others,  will  find 
•  of  all  the  seeming  irregularities  alluded  to  in  the  text. 

lary  to  trouble  the  Reader  with  an  enumeration  of  Syncope,  Apostrophusb  Synccphoneslsi  Ico. 
Quicquld  habent  tdorum  armamentaria  vatom. 

think,  bo  comprehended  in  our  language  under  this  one  general  principle,  that  an  English  ferae, 
mpoficU  of  feet  i>f  two  syllables,  is  capable  of  receiving  feet  of  three  syllables  in  every  part  of  it,  pro- 
the  three  byllablcs  bo  accented. 

rcr  can  taiite  the  metrical  harmony  of  the  fullowing  lines  of  3Iilton,  will  not  be  embarrassed  bow  to 
L-mingly)  superfluous  syllables,  which  he  may  meet  with  in  Chaucer. 

I 

P.  L.  11. 123.  Oniinous  |  conjecture  on  the  whole  success. 

302.  A  pil  I  lar  of  $t.ite  |  ;  deep  on  his  front  engraven— 
(158.  Celestial  spir  |  its  in  h6n  \  dagc,  nor  the  abyss— 
f.  iSo.  No  inconvenient  dl  |  ct,  nor  t6o  |  light  flare, 
vil.  122.  Things  not  revealed,  which  the  invis  |  ible  King— 
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certain  proportion  of  his  deviations  from  measure  must,  in  all  probability,  have  been  on  Uie 
side  of  excess. 

§  XV.  Bat  a  great  number  of  Chaucer's  verses  labour  under  an  apparent  deficiencj  of  i 
syllable,  or  two.  In  some  of  these  perhaps  the  defect  may  still  be  supplied  from  MSS.  bat 
for  the  greatest  part  I  am  persuaded  no  such  assistance  is  to  be  expected^;  and  therefore^ 
supposing  the  text  in  these  cases  to  be  correct,  it  is  worth  considering  whether  the  vene  also 
may  not  be  made  correct,  by  adopting  in  certain  words  a  pronunciation,  different  indeed  firtn 
modern  practice,  but  which,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  was  used  by  the  author  himself. 

For  instance,  in  the  Genitive  case  Singular  and  the  Plural  Number  of  Nouns  (which,  as  hai 
been  remarked  above,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer  had  the  same  expression),  there  can  be  no  donbi 
that  such  words  as,  shoures,  ver.  1.  croppes,  ver.  7.  ihires,  ver.  15.  lorda,  ver.  47,  &c.  were  regolariy 
pronounced  as  consisting  of  two  syllables.  Whenever  they  are  used  as  monosyllables,  it  musl 
be  considered  as  a  Poetical  Licence,  warranted  however  even  then  (as  we  may  presume  from 
the  natural  progress  of  our  language)  by  the  practice  of  inaccurate  speakers  in  common 
conversation. 

In  like  manner,  we  may  be  sure  that  ed,  the  regular  termination  of  the  Past  Tense  and  iti 
Participle,  made,  or  contributed  to  make,  a  second  syllable  in  the  words,  peroed,  ver.  S.  hoAeif 
ver.  3.  loved,  ver.  43.  vxred,  ver.  75,  &c."  The  first  step  toward  reducing  words  of  this  fomito 
Monosyllables  seems  to  have  been  to  shorten  the  last  syllable,  either  by  transposing  the  final 
letters,  as  in — woldey  ver.  144.  BaidCf  ver.  763.  &c.  or  by  throwing  away  the  (2,  as  in— -ooiCi^  ver. 
1910.  eagte,  ver.  2083,  &c.  In  both  these  cases  the  words  still  remained  of  two  syllablea^  the 
final  e  being  sounded  as  an  «  feminine ;  but  they  were  prepared  to  lose  their  last  syllable  by 
the  easy  licence  of  changing  an  e  feminine  into  an  e  mute,  or  of  dropping  it  entirely,  accordiDg 
to  tlie  modern  practice. 

§  XVI.  But  nothing  will  be  found  of  such  extensive  use  for  supplying  the  deficiencies  of 
Chaucer^s  metre  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  e  feminine  ;  and  as  that  pronunciation  has  been 
for  a  long  time  totally  antiquated,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  suggest  some  reasons  for  believing 
(independently  of  any  arguments  to  be  drawn  from  the  practice  of  Chaucer  himself)  that  the 
final  e  in  our  antient  language  was  very  generally  pronounced,  as  the  e  feminine  is  at  this  day 
by  the  French. 

With  respect  to  words  imported  directly  from  France,  it  is  certainly  quite  natural  to  snppoeS) 


«7  I  would  not  be  thought  to  undervalue  the  MSS.  which  I  have  not  seen,  or  to  discourage  those  who  may  hSTeiaeU' 
nation  and  opportunity  to  consult  them.  I  only  mean  to  say,  that,  where  the  text  is  supported  (aa  It  genenllj  is  In 
this  Edition)  by  the  concurrence  of  two  or  three  good  MSS.  and  the  sense  Is  clear  and  completei  w«  may  safely 
consider  it  as  tolerably  correct.  In  the  course  of  the  Notes,  I  shall  hare  occasion  to  point  out  several  paasagiNb  la 
which  either  the  disagreement  of  tho  good  MSS.  or  the  obscurity  of  their  readings,  makes  a  further  enqoliy  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  settle  the  text. 

M  It  appears  from  the  Preface  to  the  last  Edition  of  Chaucer's  Works,  Lond.  1721,  that  Mr.  Vrrj,  the  undertaker 
of  that  Edition,  had  the  same  opinion  with  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  final  syllables  In  this  and  the  last* 
mentioned  instance ;  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  distinguish  those  syllables,  whentver  thep  were  to  be  pronmmeed, 
by  printing  them  with  an  t,  instead  of  an  e  .•  as,  shourist  shirit,  percid,  lovid,  Ac.  As  such  a  distlnetlim  la  cntlrdy 
unsupported  by  the  MSS.  and  must  hoccssarily  very  much  disfigure  the  orthography  of  the  language,  I  oannot  think 
that  an  Editor  has  a  right  to  introduce  it  upon  ever  so  plausible  a  pretence.  A  shorter  and  (in  my  optnloii)  a  Issi 
exceptionable  method  would  have  been  to  have  distinguished  the  syllables  of  this  sort,  wkeneter  thep  were  t»  be  eon' 
traded,  by  adding  a  sign  of  Syncope,  thus ;  shoure*M,  thire*t,  pfrce*d,  love'd.  But  after  all  a  reader,  who  cannoi 
perform  such  operations  for  himself,  hod  better  not  trouble  his  head  about  the  Versification  of  Chancer. 

Mr.  Urry  had  also  discovered,  that  the  final  e  (of  which  I  shall  treat  more  at  large  in  the  next  Section)  often  made 
a  syllable  in  Chaucer's  verse ;  and  (according  to  the  Preface  quoted  above)  he  *'  always  marked  with  an  aoosnt,  when 
ho  Judged  it  necessary  t/k  pronounce  it ;  as,  swet^,  halv6,  smald,  ver.  5,  8,  9.**  I  have  the  same  obJeoti(m  to  this  mark 
that  I  have  to  innovations  in  orthography ;  and  besides,  that  it  would  be  apt  to  mislead  the  Ignorant  reader  (for 
whom  only  it  can  bo  intended),  by  nuddng  him  suppose  that  the  e  so  marked  was  really  to  be  aocmted,  whenas 
the  true  e  feminine  is  always  to  bo  pronounced  with  an  obsoore  evanescent  sound,  and  Is  Incapable  of  bssrlng 
any  stress  or  accent 
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tJi&t,  for  some  time,  they  retained  their  native  pronunciation ;  'whether  they  were  Nouns 
subfltantive,  as,  kosU,  ver.  763.  face,  ver.  1680,  &c. — or  Adjectives,  as,  large,  ver.  766.  strange, 
?er.  13,  Ac. — or  Verbs,  as,  granU,  ver.  12766.  precKe,  ver.  12327,  &c.  and  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  in  these  and  otlier  similar  words  in  the  French  language,  the  final  e  was  always  pro- 
nounced, as  it  still  is,  so  as  to  make  them  dissyllables. 

"W^  have  not  indeed  so  clear  a  proof  of  the  original  pronunciation  of  the  Saxon  part  **  of  our 
l^gfuigo  >  hut  wo  know,  from  general  observation,  that  all  changes  of  pronunciation  are 
usually  made  by  smal^  degrees ;  and  therefore,  when  we  find  that  a  great  number  of  those 
words,  which  in  Chaucer's  time  ended  in  e,  originally  ended  in  a,  we  may  reasonably  presume, 
that  our  ancestors  first  passed  from  the  broader  sound  of  a  to  the  thinner  sound  of  e  feminine, 
and  not  at  once  from  a  to  «  mute.  Besides,  if  the  final  e  in  such  words  was  not  pronounced, 
why  was  it  added !  From  the  time  that  it  has  confessedly  ceased  to  be  pronounced  it  has 
been  gradually  omitted  in  them,  except  where  it  may  be  supposed  of  use  to  lengthen  or 
nftea  "^  the  preceding  syllable,  as  in — hope,  name.  &c.  But  according  to  the  antient  ortho- 
graphy it  terminates  many  words  of  Saxon  original,  where  it  cannot  have  been  added  for  any 
SQch  pnipose,  as,  herte,  chUde,  olde,  wilde,  &c.  In  these  therefore  we  must  suppose  that  it  was 
pronounced  as  an  «  feminine,  and  made '  part  of  a  second  syllable ;  and  so,  by  a  parity  of 
reason,  in  all  others,  in  which,  as  in  these,  it  appears  to  have  been  substituted  for  the  Saxon  a. 

Upon  the  same  grounds  we  may  presume,  that  in  words  terminated,  according  to  the  Saxon 
form,  in  en^  such  as  the  Infinitive  modes  and  Plural  numbers  of  Verbs,  and  a  great  variety  of 
Adverbs  and  Prepositions,  the  n  only  was  at  first  thrown  away,  and  the  e,  which  then  became 
final,  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  pronounced  as  well  as  written. 

These  considerations  seem  su£Bcient  to  make  us  believe,  that  the  pronunciation  of  the 
e  feminine  is  founded  on  the  very  nature  of  both  the  French  and  Saxon  parts  of  our  language ; 
tad  therefore,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  trace  the  reasons  of  that  pronunciation  in  all 
eases  so  plainly  as  in  those  which  have  been  just  mentioned,  we  may  safely,  I  think,  conclude 
with  the  learned  Wallis^,  that  what  is  generally  considered  as  an  0  mute  in  our  language, 

**  This  is  owing  to  the  Saxons  not  having  left  ns  any  metrical  compositions,  as  has  been  observed  before,  p.  xxix, 
Hiekat  eomfdaSns  [Or.  A.  S.  c.  xxiiL  §.  7*]'  "  ^^t  it  is  difficult  to  know  of  how  many  syllables  a  Saxon  verse  some- 
times oonslst^  for  this  reason  among  others,  quod  non  constat  quomodo  voces  in  ofaminino  vcl  obseuro  Urminata 
fnmmUasuUg  sunt  in  earmine."  He  might,  perhaps  with  moro  propriety,  havo  complained,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
know  how  words  ending  in  e  feminine  are  to  be  pronounced  In  a  Saxon  verse,  because  it  is  uncertain  of  how  many 
qllsbles  any  of  their  verses  conaiBted.  I  have  mentioned  in  tho  text  two  cases  of  words  abbreviated,  in  which  I 
tUak  we  might  ccmclude  from  general  reasoning  that  the  final  e  was  pronounced.  As  this  Theory,  with  respect  to 
tkcss  words,  is  entirely  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  Orm  (the  most  authentic  metrical  composer  that  we  have  in  our 
sstiait  Imgiiage)  it  would  not  perhaps  be  unreasonable  to  infer,  that  the  practice  of  Orm,  in  other  words  of  Saxon 
oijfiiial,  in  which  the  final  e  is  pronounced,  is  consonant  to  tho  old  Saxon  usage.  However  that  may  be, 
(hs  pnustice  of  Orm  must  certainly  be  admitted  to  prove,  that  such  a  pronunciation  prevailed  at  least  ISO  years 
Mors  Chanonr. 

n  ^  most  of  the  words  in  which  the  final  e  has  been  omitted,  its  uso  in  lengthening  or  softening  tho  preceding 
qilaUe  has  been  supplied  by  an  alteration  in  tho  Orthography  of  that  Syllable.  Thus,  ia—greU,  meict  steU,  rede, 
iatt-4n.  wliidi  the  first  e  was  originally  long,  as  closing  a  syllable,  it  has  (since  they  have  been  pronoimced  as  Mono- 
■jfflsUae)  been  changed  either  into  ra,  as  ia—great,  meat,  steal,  read,  dear  ;  or  into  ee,  as  in— greet,  meet,  steel,  reed, 
iter.  la  like  manner  the  0  in— tH>te,/ole,  dore,  gode^  mone,  has  been  changed  either  into  oa,  as  in — Voat,foali  or  into 
•^  ss  in~<toor,  g<»d,  moon. 

f\  Gram.  Ling.  Ang.  a  L  §.  2.  **  Orlginem  vcro  hujus  e  niuti,  ncquis  miretur  undo  dcvcncrit,  banc  esse  Judico : 
KoDpe^  <|ood  antiquitus  pronunciatum  fuerit,  scd  obseuro  sono,  sicut  Gallorum  e  fcrmininum."  He  afterwards  adds : 
"Certlarimnm  aatem  hi^us  rci  indicium  est  ex  antiquis  Poetis  petendum;  apud  quos  rcperitur  illud  «  promiscud 
vri  oonstitiiere  vel  non  constituere  novam  Syllabam,  prout  ratio  carminis  postulaverit."  So  that,  according  to  this 
Jadieioaa  writer,  (who  has  confessedly  searched  much  deeper  into  tho  formation  of  vocal  sounds  in  general,  and  the 
pronaaciation  of  the  English  language  in  particular,  than  any  of  our  other  Grammarians,)  I  might  have  assumed, 
as  certain,  tlie  point,  which  I  have  been  labou-ing  in  tho  text  (by  arguments  drawn  from  reason  and  analogy)  to 
Rader  probable. 
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either  at  the  end  or  in  the  middle  of  words ''^  was  antiently  pronounced,  but  obficarely,  like 
tlie  €  feminine  of  the  French. 

§  XVII.  The  tliird  kind  of  irregularity,  to  which  an  English  verse  is  liable,  is  from  the 
accents  being  misplaced.  The  restoring  of  Chaucer's  words  to  their  just  number  of  syllablei, 
by  the  methods  which  have  been  pointed  out  above,  will  often  be  of  signal  service  in  restoring 
his  accents  also  to  their  proper  places ;  but  further,  in  many  words,  we  must  be  cautious  of 
concluding  too  hastily  that  Chaucer  accented  the  same  syllables  that  we  do.  On  the  contnuy, 
I  am  persuaded  that  in  his  French  words  he  most  commonly  laid  his  accent  according  to  the 
French  custom  (upon  the  la^  sylkble,  or  the  last  but  one  in  words  ending  in  e  feminine),  whicfai 
as  is  well  known,  is  the  very  reverse  of  our  practice.  Thus  in  ver.  3.  he  uses  lico^r  for  Uqiuw; 
ver.  11.  cor&ges  for  co-Cirages ;  ver.  22.  again,  cordge  for  coHrage;  ver.  37.  resSn  for  reamm ;  ver.  77. 
tidge  for  toyage;  ver.  109, 10.  vls&ge — usdge  for  thage — {^ioge;  ver.  140.  manure  for  mdnner;  ver. 
186.  lahodre  for  Idbour;  ver.  204.  prcldt  for  prtlaU;  ver.  211.  langdge  for  Idnguage;  ver.  212 
maridge  for  mdrriagt ;  ver.  216.  contrie  for  country ;  and  so  through  the  whole  work. 

In  the  same  manner  he  accents  the  last  Syllable  of  the  Participle  Present,  as,  ver.  885, 6. 
wedding — coming  for  vidding — coming ;  ver.  90U.  living  for  living  ;  ver.  907,  8.  coming — crying  for 
c6ming — crying ;  ver.  998.  brenning  for  brcnning,  &.c.  and  as  he  does  this  in  words  of  Saxon  as 
well  as  of  French  growth,  I  should  suppose  that  the  old  Participle  of  the  present  tense,  ending 
in  and,  was  originally  accented  upon  that  syllable,  as  it  certainly  continued  to  be  by  the  Sco^ 
tish  Poets  a  long  time  after  Chaucer.  Sec  Bp.  Douglas,  Virg.  p.  18.  ver.  18.  Spryngind ;  ver 
51.  Der&nd  ;  p.  27.  ver.  49.  Fleind ;  p.  29.  ver.  10.  Setod. 

These  instances  are  all  taken  from  the  Riming  syllables  (where  a  strong  accent  is  indis* 
pensably  nece&sary)  in  order  to  prove  beyond  contradiction,  that  Chaucer  frequently  accented 
his  words  in  the  French  manner.  But  if  he  followed  this  practice  at  the  end  of  his  verses,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  he  did  the  same  in  the  middle,  whenever  it  gave  a  more  harmonioni 
flow  to  his  metre ;  and  therefore  in  ver.  4.  instead  of  thiue,  I  suppose  he  pronounced  teriis; 
in  ver.  11.  instead  of  ndture,  natHre ;  in  ver.  25.  instead  of  aventurey  aventiire;  in  ver.  46.  instead 
of  hSnoury  hono'^try  &c. 


There  is  much  more  to  this  purpose  in  Wallis,  loc.  cit.  which  I  should  transcribe,  if  I  did  not  soppoM  that  hli 
book  is  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  who  is  likely  to  bo  curious  upon  this  subject  I  will  only  take  notloe  of  one  ptMigi 
which  may  be  wrested  to  his  disadvantage  From  considering  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  e  femtniiM  in  oar 
language,  and  observing  that  the  French,  with  whom  he  conversed,  very  often  suppressed  it  in  their  common 
he  has  been  led  to  predict,  that  the  pronunciation  of  it  would  perhaps  shortly  be  disused  among  them  m 
ourselves.  The  prediction  has  certainly  failed ;  but,  notwithstanding,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that,  at  the  time  whca 
it  was  made,  it  was  not  unworthy  of  Wallises  sagacity.  Unluckily  for  its  success,  a  number  of  eminent  wrlten 
happened,  at  that  very  time,  to  be  growing  up  in  France,  whose  works,  having  since  been  received  as  standards  of 
style,  must  probably  fix  for  many  centuries  the  antient  usage  of  the  e  feminine  in  Poetry,  and  of  course  give  a  oonii- 
derable  check  to  the  natural  progress  of  the  language.  If  the  age  of  Edward  III  had  been  as  favoorable  to  Letters  ai 
that  of  Louis  XIY ;  if  Chaucer  and  his  contemporary  Poets  had  acquired  the  same  authority  here^  that  Cnveilkb 
Molidre,  Racine,  and  Boileau,  have  obtained  in  France ;  if  their  works  had  been  published  by  tbemsdvei^  and  per 
petuatcd  in  a  genuine  state  by  printhig ;  I  think  it  probable,  that  the  e  feminine  would  still  have  preserved  Its  plaos 
in  our  Poetical  language  at  least,  and  certainly  without  any  prejudice  to  the  smoothness  of  our  versification. 

">*  The  reasoning  in  the  text  concerning  the  final  e  is  eoually  applicable  to  the  same  Totrel  in  the  middle  of  worda 
Indeed  (as  Wallis  has  observed,  loc.  eiU)  •*  vix  uspiam  in  medio  diotionis  reperitur  e  mutum,  quod  non  ah  crigiDe 
fucrit  finale."  If  therefore  it  was  pronounced  while  final,  it  would  probably  continue  to  be  prononnoed  notwltlh 
standing  the  addition  of  a  syllable.  If  it  was  pronounced  in  Steele,  t^etee,  large,  riche,  it  would  be  inononnoed  in 
swetely,  trewcly,  largely,  richely.  [See  ver.  123  and  3219,  ver.  775  and  3692,  ver.  S740  and  3034,  ver.  1014  and  191&] 
In  another  very  numerous  set  of  words  (French  Verbals  ending  in  ment)  the  pronunciation  of  this  middle  e  Is  coob- 
tcnanced,  not  only  by  analogy,  but  also  by  the  still  subsisting  practice  in  the  French  language.  8o  Chancer  oertainly 
pronounced  the  words,  Jugcmcnt,  ver.  780. 807*  ft^  commandement,  ver.  2871.  2981.  amendement,  ver.  4183L  p^vtmenU 
avisement,  ver.  4505, 6.  Even  Spenser  in  the  same  Canto  (the  8th  of  B.  t.)  uses  attonement  and  avengement,  as  w««ds 
of  four  syllables :  [St.  21.  8.«-d(h  S.^  and  Wallis  takes  notice  that  the  middle  e  in  eommandmnent  WM  proooBneed 
In  his  timeb 
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It  may  bo  proper  however  to  observe,  that  we  are  not  to  expect  from  Chaucer  that  regu- 
larity in  the  disposition  of  his  accents,  which  the  practice  of  our  greatest  Poets  in  the  last  and 
the  present  centnry  has  taught  us  to  consider  as  essential  to  harmonious  ^  versification.  None 
of  kifl  masters,  either  French  or  Italian,  had  set  him  a  pattern  of  exactness '^  in  this  respect ; 
and  it  ia  rather  tarprising,  that,  without  rule  or  example  to  guide  him,  he  has  so  seldom  failed 
to  place  his  accents  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  produce  the  cadence  best  suited  to  the  nature  of 
Usverae. 

f  zTiix.  I  shall  conclude  this  long  and  (I  fear)  tedious  Essay,  with  a  Grammatical  and 
Metrical  Analysis  of  the  first  eighteen  lines  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  This  will  afford  me  an 
opportunity  of  illustrating  at  once  a  considerable  part  of  that  Theor}',  which  I  have  ventured 
to  propose  in  the  preceding  pages,  with  regard  to  the  Language  and  Versification  of  Chaucer, 
The  remainder  I  shall  take  occasion  to  explain  in  a  few  notes  upon  particular  passages. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  CANTERBURY  TALES. 

I.  *  fVk&nne  tlut  April  wfth  his  ^shoHres  ^s6te 

II.  The  drodghto  of  Mirch  hath  ^  pSreed  U5  the  ^  rSte, 

ni.  And '  bdthed  ^verv  v^ine  in  ^  swiche  '  licodr^ 

IV.  Of  whiche  *  vert{ie  eng^ndred  (a  the  flotir ; 

V.  Whan  Z^phirds  eke  with  his  ^i6te  brcthe 


^  It  it  afraed*  I  bdlere*  that,  in  our  Horolc  Metre,  those  Verses,  considered  singly,  are  the  most  hannonlous^  in 
vlileh  tlM  Accents  fall  upon  the  even  Syllables ;  but  it  has  noTer,  that  I  know,  been  defined,  how  far  a  Yerse  may 
nry  from  this  its  most  perfect  form,  and  yet  remain  a  Yerse.  On  the  tenth  (or  riming)  syllable  a  strong  Aocent  is  in 
•U  CMM  tndi^Muably  required ;  and  in  order  to  make  the  line  tolerably  harmonious,  it  seems  neceesary  that  at 
least  ties  wk§rt  of  the  even  syllables  should  be  aooentod,  the  fourth  being  (almost  always)  one  of  thenu  Milton 
hswsisf  lias  not  solO^oted  his  Ter^e  eren  to  these  rules ;  and  particularly,  either  by  negligenoe  or  design,  he  has 
ftHoently  pot  an  unaccented  syllable  in  Vtie  fourth  place.    See  P.  L.  b.  ilL  36.  fiSG.  b.  v.  413.  ^S0,  874. 

V*  It  ham  been  snggestcd  aboYe,  that  Chaucer  probably  copied  his  Heroic  Metre  from  Doccace.  But  neither  Boccaoe 
nor  aiqr  of  ths  older  Italian  Poets  are  esuust  in  the  disposition  of  their  accents.  Though  their  Hendecasyllable  Metre 
Is  allowsd  by  the  best  Critics  to  be  deriYed  from  the  Trimeter  Iambic  Catalectio,  the  perfection  of  it  has  noYor  hten 
dstsrmfaicd,  like  tliat  of  our  Heroic  Metre,  to  consist  in  the  conformity  of  its  Accents  to  the  pure  lambio  measure. 
Qoadrfo,  L.  U.  Dist.  ilL  e.  Iy.  Part.  L  Nor  does  the  King  of  Navarre  always  dispose  his  Accents  more  agreeably  to 
e«r  praasnft  notions.  It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  some  fundamental  differences  in  the  three  languages  may  have 
led  mA  of  the  three  naticms  to  prefer  a  different  form  of  constructing  the  same  kind  of  Yerse. 

L  1*  WhmnetSAx.  H|>seniie,  is  so  seldom  used  as  a  Dissyllable  by  Chaucer,  that  for  some  time  I  had  great 
donhls  ahooi  the  true  reading  of  this  line.  I  now  belieYo  that  it  is  right,  as  here  printed,  and  that  the  same  word  is 
to  he  pnnoanccd  as  a  DlsspUeU>le  in  Yer.  703* 

But  with  these  relikes  whanne  that  he  fond— 

Thmnne,  a  word  of  the  same  form,  occurs  more  frequently  as  a  Dissyllable.    See  Ycr.  12200. 12506. 12721. 13924. 15282. 
%,  SksmrtSp  Dis.  Plural  number.    See  aboYe,  p.  xliL~3.  Sole.  See  Yer.  y. 

II.  1.  Pereed,  DIs.  PartteipU  <^ftke  Past  Time,    See  above,  p.  zlii.— 2.  Rote  /  root 

nL  L  Bathed^  Bis.  See  IL  1.—8.  Swiche,  nch ;  from  ^leiT^,  6az.~3.  licoUr,  Fa.  has  the  acoent  upon  the  tan 
syllable,  after  the  Prmch  mode. 

IT.  1.  Vertie,  Fa.  may  be  aooented  in  the  same  manner.  There  is  another  way  of  preserving  the  harmony  of  this 
verse,  by  making  urhiche,  (from  tehilkSt  Sax.>  a  DissyllabU.  Soever.  1015.  20i\.  0488.  6537.  Vertue  may  then  be 
ItranovDced,  as  it  is  now«with  the  accent  on  Vtk9  firsts  the  second  syllable  being  incorporated  with  tho  first  of 


r.  L  8»U,  tmUe,  noeU  /  sweet,  Din   See  ver.  9219. 3G90.  3724.  37G3. 379a 
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Ti.  ^Erupired  hith  in  ^rery  hdit  and  h^the 

VII.  The  t^ndre  *  crSppet,  and  the  *  pSnge  sdnne, 

Tin.  U&th.  in  the  lUm  his  ^  hdlfe  coibrs  ^  yr6nnef 

IX.  And  1  «mii«  ^fouUi  ^mdken  m^lodfe, 

X.  That  *  iUpen  '  d//i9  nfght  with  dpen  efe^ 

XI.  So  prfketh  '  him  ^  nature  in  '  Air  ^  cordget ; 

XII.  Than  *  longen  fdlk  to  '  p^i»  on  pflgrimdges, 

XI II.  And  '  pdlmer*es  fdr  to  *  siken  ^  tlrdnge  strtfndes, 

XIV.  To  ^  s/rve  *  hdlwes  3  coiUhe  in  sdndry  Idndes  ; 
XT.  And  Bp^ially  from  dvery  *  shirea  6ade 
XTi.  Of  *  EngUlSnd  to  Ctoterbiiry  i  /A«y  winde^ 
XTii.  The  hdly  blilBfal  mdrtyr  fdr  to  s^e, 

xviii.  That  1  him  hath  *  hSlpen,  vrhin  that  th^y  were  >«£iir«. 


VL  1.  Enipiredt  Tria.  Par(.  cfPatt  Time 

YIL  1.  Cropptt,  Dis.  PL  Jf.  aa  shoures.  L  8.-2.  Fon^f.  DIs.    See  ver.  S13. 668. 1013.  3833;  73.    It  li  used  m  a  Dtu^ 

ItMe  in  the  Ormulum.    Col.  230. 

Tbat  w^  god  bfsne  fOl  i  wis  tUl  taem^nge  g^nge. 

Btronge  and  Longe  are  pronounced  in  the  same  manner.    See  rer.  837A>  8640, 6. 3069. 3438.  3688. 

YUI.  1.  Hdlfe  or  Halve,  Dia.    The  original  word  is  Hal/en.    So  Selvet  from  Selven,  Ss  a  DittjfttabUt  Ter.  886S.  4S3S. 
8.  Yronne  ;  Run.    Part  (if  the  Past  Time,  with  the  Saxon  prcpositiTO  article  ^e,  which  in  the  MSS.  of  Qunoer  b 
uniTcrsally  expressed  by  y,  or  <.    In  this  Edition,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  y  only  Is  used. 

IX.  1.  Smale  Dis.  See  ver.  146. 8078. 6897. 10207 — ^2.  FouUi,  Dis.  as  Skouret,  L  8.-3.  Maken  /  makeb  PlurtU  Fumbn 
of  the  Presen  t  Tense    See  abore,  p.  xxvi. 

X.  1.  SUpen,  as  Maken,  IX.  a— 2.  AUe,  Dis.    See  rer.  76.  S4a  536. 1854. 2102. 

XI.  1.  Hem  i  Them.  It  is  constantly  used  so  by  Chaucer.  2.  Nature  should  perhaps  be  aeoented  on  the  latt  syllablA 
(or  rather  the  la$t  but  one,  supposing  it  a  Trisyllable),  after  the  French  manner,  though  in  the  present  eaie  the  nne 
will  be  sufficiently  harmonious  if  it  be  accented  on  the  first.  That  Chaucer  did  often  aooent  it  after  the  Freodi 
manner  appears  from  ver.  8778.  9842.  11657*  11945.  12229.  In  the  same  manner  he  accents  Figilrtt  Tsr.  8037>  8M5. 
MesAre,  ver.  8132.  8496.  Asiire,  Statilre,  rer.  8130;  3.  Peintiire,  ver.  11967.  AvenUre,  ver.  1188. 1837.  CrtatArt,  ver. 
2397. 4883.  and  many  other  words  of  the  same  form,  dniyed  from  the  French  language^i-^  Hir  /  Their.  The  Foaearivt 
Pronoun  of  the  third  Person  Plural  is  variously  written,  Hir,  Hire,  Her,  and  Hereg  not  only  in  diflTerent  MBS.  but 
even  in  the  same  page  of  good  MSS.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  perpetuating  varieties  of  this  kind,  wfaidi  caa 
only  have  taken  their  rise  from  the  unsettled  state  of  our  Orthography  before  the  invention  of  Printinib  and  which 
now  contribute  more  than  any  real  alteration  of  the  language  to  obscure  the  sense  of  our  old  Anthort.  In  this  editioiu 
ther^ore,  Hir  is  constantly  put  to  signify  Their  ;  and  Hire  to  signify  Her,  whether  it  be  the  oblique  case  of  the  Personal 
Pronoun  She,  or  the  Possessive  of  the  same  Pronoun.— 4.  Corages,  Fr.  is  to  be  aooented  on  the  Pen%Utima.  See  beCon^ 
p.  xliv.  and  also  ver.  1947.  8215.  To  the  other  instances  quoted  in  p.  xliv.  add,  Avantdge,  ver.  8449. 4566.  JBroc«^, 
3375.  Fordge,  ver.  3866.    Lindge,  ver.  4870. 5419.    Servdge,  ver.  194a  4788.    Costdge,  ver.  563U    Pardge,  ver.  5838. 

XIL 1.  Longen  as  Maken,  IX.  a— 8.  Oon,  Infinitive  Mode  of  Oo,  terminated  in  n  according  to  the  Baxon  fonn.  See 
above,  p.  xxvL 

Xm.  1.  Pdlmer'es,  Dis.  the  e  of  the  termination  being  cut  out  by  Syncope,  as  it  generally  is  in  Plural  JTomns  of  Am 
Syllables^  accented  upon  the  Jirst,  and  in  the  Past  Tenses  and  their  Partieiplei  of  Verbs,  of  the  aame  deecription, 
ending  in  ed.  The  reason  seems  to  be,  that,  where  the  Accent  is  placed  so  early,  we  cannot  pronounce  the  final  ayllables 
fully,  without  laying  more  stress  upon  them,  than  they  can  properly  bear.— 8.  Seken  as  Oon.  XIL  8.— <8.  Strange,  Dis. 
Fa.    See  before,  p.  xUii. 

XIV.  1.  Serve  Di&  from  Serven,  the  n  being  thrown  away  before  h.  See  above^  p.  xxvi  and  xllii.— 1.  Hahtes,  Sax. 
baiter.  The  Saxon  X  is  changed  into  w,  as  in  sonee,  morwe,  and  some  others ;  though  it  generally  paases  into  y. 
The  derivatives  from  this  same  word  afford  us  instances  of  both  forms ;  Holyncss,  Holydag,  AU-/fatf<ncv-day.r~ 
a  Couthe :  known.  The  Participle  tfthe  Past  Time  from  Conuen,  to  know.    See  before^  n.  35. 

XT.  1.  Shires,  Dis.  Qenitive  Case  Sing.    See  bef&re.  p.  xliL 

XVL  1.  Engldwd,  Tri^Uable^  from  the  Saxon  Cxi^lalanba.— The  last  foot  consists  of  three  qrllablca. 

—to  Cin  I  terb(k  |  y  they  wende. 
See  above,  n.  66. 

XVin.  1.  Hem  ;  Them.    See  XL  1.— 2.  Holpen,  the  Participle  of  the  Past  Time  from  the  Irregular  Verb  Help.   See 
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.—3.  Sdu  s  Sick.  As  Chaucer  usually  wrftea  this  word  Siktt  we  may  suppose  that  in  this  instance  he  has 
Orthography  in  order  to  make  the  Rime  more  exact;  a  liberty,  with  which  he  sometimes  indulges  himself, 
.>h  more  sparingly  than  his  contemporary  POets.  The  Saxon  writers  afford  authorities  to  J  ustify  either  method 
as  they  use  both  8eOCa  and  SlOCO. 

Jicrto  conddered  these  verses  as  consisting  of  ten  qrllables  only ;  but  it  Is  impossible  not  to  observe,  that, 
a  the  rules  of  pnmunciation  established  above,  all  of  them,  except  the  3d  and  4th,  consist  really  of  elevin 
This  is  evident  at  first  sight  in  ver.  1 1,  IS,  13, 14,  and  might  be  she\ni  as  clearly,  by  authority  or  analogy,  in 
;  but  as  the  tUvtnlh  qrllable,  in  our  versification,  being  unaooentod,  nu^  always,  I  apprehend,  bo  abeent 
without  prcjudico  to  the  metre,  there  does  not  seem  to  bo  any  necossitj  for  pointing  it  out  in  every 
Instanoeb 
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Tale.  §  IX.  Thb  Kniuhtbs  Talb  copied  from  the  The- 
seida  of  Boceace,  A  summary  account  of  the  Theeeida, 
i  X.  The  Monk  called  upon  to  tell  a  Tale ;  interrupted 
by  the  Miller,  i  xi.  Thb  Millbr's  Talb.  '§  xii.  Thb 
Rbvbs  Talb.  The  principal  incidents  taken  from  an 
old  French  Fabliau.  S  xiii.  Thb  Cokbs  Talb,  imperfect 
In  all  the  M88.  No  foundation  for  ascribing  the  Story  of 
Qamelyn  to  Chaucer.  {  xiv.  The  Proloouk  to  the  Man 
or  Lawbs  Tale.  The  progress  of  the  Pilgrims  upon  their 
journey.  A  refieotion  seemingly  leveled  at  Gower.  {  xv. 
Thb  Man  or  Lawkb  Talb  taken  from  Oower»  who  was 
not  the  inventor  of  it.  A  similar  story  in  a  Lay  of  Bre- 
tagne.  9  xvi.  Reasons  for  placing  the  Wife  of  Bathes 
Prologue  next  to  the  Man  of  Lawet  Tale,  i  xvju  Thb 
Wira  or  Bathbs  Prolooub.  {  xviil  Thb  Wifb  or 
Bathxs  Talb  taken  from  the  story  of  Floront  in  Oower, 
or  from  some  older  narrative.  The  fable  much  improved 
by  Chaucer.  $  xix.  Thb  Talbr  or  thb  Frbbb  and  thb 
SoMPNoim.  i  XX.  Thb  Clbrxbs  Talb  said  by  Chaucer 
to  be  borrowed  from  Petrareht  whose  work  upon  this  sub< 
ject  is  a  mere  translation  from  Boceace.  S  xxr.  Reasons 
for  changing  the  order  of  the  three  last  Stansas  of  the 
Ballade  at  the  end  of  the  Clerket  Tale^  and  for  placing 
the  Prologue  to  the  Marchants  Tale  immediately  after 
them.  {  xxiL  Thb  Marchants  Talb.  The  adventure 
of  the  Pear-tree  in  the  Latin  fables  of  Adolphus.  The 
Pluto  and  Proserpine  of  Chaucer  revived  by  Shakespeare 
under  the  names  of  Oberon  and  Titania.    §  xxin.  A  new 


Proloous  to  ths  BquiKM  Taui  (now  first  prinked)  eon* 
necting  it  with   the  Marchants  Tale.    {   xxiv.  Tn 
Squibrs  Talb,  probably  never  finished  by  Ghanoer.  \ 
XXV.  Thb  Frank blIrins  Prolooob,  attributed  to  tht 
Marehant  in  the  common  editions.  Reaaona  for  restarinf 
it  to  the  FrankeUin,  §  xxvl  Thb  Frankbuoni  Tali 
taken  from  a  Lay  of  Bretagne.    The  same  story  twiee 
told  by  Boceace.    $  xxvii.  Reasons  for  removing  the 
Tales  of  the  Nonne  and  Chanons  Teman  to  the  end  ef 
the  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale.    9  xxviil  Doubu  concenihic 
the  Prologue  to  the  DocUmrs  Tale,    §  xxrx.  Thb  Doc- 
tours  Talb.    The  story  of  Virginia  from  Livp.    {  xxz. 
Thk  Pardonbrs  Prolooub.    The  proper  use  of  the  Pro* 
logue  in  i  his  work.    The  outline  of  tub  PAKDovsaa  Tali 
in  the  Cento  Novelle  Antiche,    9  xxxi.  Reasons  for  trans- 
ferring to  the  Shipman  a  Prologue  which  has  usually 
been  prefixed  to  the  Tale  of  the  Squier.    Thb  SRiPUAm 
Talb  pmbably  borrowed  from  some  French  Fableeur, 
older  than  Boceace.    i  xxxir.  Thb  Priorbisbs  PROLOOUit 
AND  Talb.    {  xxxiii.  Chaucer  called  upon  for  his  Tale 
His  RiMR  or  SiRB  Thopas  a  ridicule  upon  the  old 
metrical  Romances.    $  xxxiv.  His  other  Tale  of  Mbusbs 
in  Prose,  a  translation  from  the  French,    i  xxxv.  Thi 
Monk  KB  Talb,  upon  the  plan  of  Boccace's  work  De  Casi- 
bus  vironim  illustrium.    {  xxxvl   Thb  Talb  or  tbi 
NoNNBs  Prbbst.    The  ground- work  borrowed  from  a 
Fable  of  Marie,  a  French   Poetess.     {   xzxvil   Thi 
NoNNBi  Talb  not  connected  with  any  preceding  Tala 
TransUted  from  the  Life  of  St  Cecilia  in  the  Golden 
Legende.    Originally  composed  as  a  separate  work.    { 
xxxviii.  Thb  Talb  or  thb  Chanons  Ybman,  a  satire 
against  the  Alchemists.    S  xxxix.  Trh  MANCin.BS  Pro- 
looub.   The  Pilgrims  advanced  to  a  place  called  **  Bob 
up  and  down."     Thb   MANarun  Talb,  the  falde  of 
Coronis  in  Ovid.    9  xl.  The  Poem,  called  «*  Ilu  Plow- 
man's Tale" why  omitted  in  this  edition.    9  xli.  Th* 
Pbrson's  Prolooub.    'the  time  of  the  day.    Thb  Pbk. 
bon'b  Talb.  a  Treatise  on  Penance.    9  ^uji.  Remarks 
upon  what  is  commonly  called  the  Rbtractation  at  the 
end  of  the  Person's  Talc    Conclusion* 


§  I.  The  Dramatic  form,  ivhicli  Boceace  gave  to  his  collection  of  Tales,  or  KovelBy  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  Century  ^,  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  capital  improvement 


>  The  Action  of  the  Decameron  being  supposed  in  1348,  the  year  of  the  great  pestilence,  it  is  probable  that  Boceace 
did  not  set  about  his  work  till  after  that  period.    How  soon  he  completed  it  Is  uncertahL   It  should  seem  from  ttn 
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of  that  species  of  amusing  composition.  The  Decameron  in  t)iat  respect,  not  to  mention  many 
others,  has  the  same  advantage  over  the  Cntto  NtrcdU  arUieluy  which  are  supposed  to  have 
preceded  it  in  point  of  time,  that  a  regular  Comedy  will  necessarily  have  over  an  equal 
number  of  single  unconnected  Scenes.  Perhaps  indeed  there  would  be  no  great  harm,  if  the 
Critics  would  permit  us  to  consider  the  Decameron,  and  other  compositions  of  that  kind,  in 
the  light  of  Comedies  not  intended  for  the  stage  :  at  least  we  may  venture  to  assume,  that  the 
closer  any  such  composition  shall  copy  the  most  essential  forms  of  Comedy,  the  more  natural 
and  defined  the  Plan  shall  be ;  the  more  the  Characters  shall  be  diversified  ;  tlie  more  the 
Tales  shall  be  suited  to  the  Characters  ;  so  much  the  more  conspicuous  will  be  the  skiU  of  the 
Writer,  and  his  work  approach  the  nearer  to  perfection. 

§  II.  The  Canterbury  Tales  are  a  work  of  the  same  nature  with  the  Decameron,  and  were, 
in  all  probability,  composed  in  imitation  of  it,  though  upon  a  different  and,  in  my  opinion,  an 
improved  plan.  It  would  be  easy  to  shew,  that,  in  the  several  points  abovementioned, 
Chaucer  has  either  been  more  judicious,  or  more  fortunate,  than  his  master  Boccace  :  but, 
wuving  for  the  present '  that  disquisition,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  immediate  object  of  this 
Discourse,  which  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  lay  before  the  Reader  the  general  plan  of  the  Canter- 
bnry  Tales,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  originally  designed  by  Chaucer  ;  and,  secondly,  to  give 
1  particular  review  of  the  several  parts  of  that  work,  which  are  come  down  to  us,  as  they 
are  published  in  this  edition. 

§  HI.  Thz  general  plan  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  may  be  learned  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  Prologue,  which  Chaucer  himself  has  prefixed  to  them.  He  supposes  there,  that  a  company 
of  PilgriniB  going  to  Canterbury  assemble  at  an  Inn  in  Southwark,  and  agree,  that,  for  their 
eommon  amusement  on  the  road,  each  of  them  shall  tell  at  least  one  Tale  in  going  to 
Cuiterbary,  and  another  in  coming  back  from  thence  ;  and  that  he,  w^ho  shall  tell  the  best 
Tales,  shall  be  treated  by  the  rest  with  a  supper  upon  their  return  to  the  same  Inn.  This 
if  shortly  the  Fable.  The  Characten  of  the  Pilgrims  are  as  various  as,  at  that  time,  coud  be 
fonnd  in  the  several  departments  of  middU  life  ;  that  is,  in  fact,  as  various  as  coud,  with  any 
probttbility,  be  brought  together,  so  as  to  form  one  company  ;  the  highest  and  the  lowest  ranks 
of  loctetj  being  necessarily  excluded.  It  appears  further,  that  the  design  of  Chaucer  was  not 
bftrdy  to  recite  the  Tales  told  by  the  Pilgrims,  but  also  to  describe  their  journey.  And  all  the 

iBtrodactkm  to  the  Fourth  Day,  that  a  part  (containing  perhaps  the  three  first  Days)  was  published  separately ;  foi 
to  that  iBtrodnetion  he  takes  pains  to  answer  the  censures,  which  had  been  passed  upon  him  by  sercral  persons,  whc 
hid  read  his  Novels.  One  of  the  censures  is,  "  that  it  did  not  become  hii  age  to  write  for  the  amusement  of  women, 
ht."  In  his  answer  he  seems  to  allow  the  fact,  that  ho  was  rather  an  old  fellow,  but  endeavours  t^  Justify  himself  by 
Om  esamplfls  of  **  Guido  Garalcanti  et  Dante  Alighierl  gia  vecchl  et  Messcr  Cino  da  Pistoia  vecchitiimo.*'  It  appears 
from  a  pasMgs  in  the  Laberinto  d^Amore  [Ed.  1733.  t.  Hi.  p.  24.],  that  Boccace  considered  himself  as  an  elderly  man, 
vhcn  he  was  a  little  turned  of  forty ;  and  therefore  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  the  Decameron  may  very  well 
htTeheen,  as  Salriati  has  fixed  it,  [V.  Manni.  1st.  del  Decam.  p.  144.]  in  1353,  when  Boccace  was  Just  forty  years  of 
l|k  If  we  GODsider  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  that  the  Author,  in  his  Conclusion,  calls  it  repeatedly  "  lunga 
rttfca,"  and  mys,  that  **  molU>  Umpo"  had  passed  between  the  commencement  and  the  completion  of  it,  we  can  hardly, 
I  think,  suppose  that  it  was  finished  in  less  than  ten  years  ;  which  will  bring  the  publication  of  the  entire  collection 
ifNords,  as  we  now  hare  it.  down  to  1358. 

'  I  win  only  Jnst  mention  what  appear  to  me  to  be  fundamental  defects  in  the  Decameron.  In  the  first  place,  the 
idiom  is  indefinite;  not  limited  by  its  own  nature,  but  merely  by  the  will  of  the  Author.  It  might,  if  he  had  boon 
■opUassd,  have  as  well  comprehended  twenty,  or  a  hundred  days,  as  ten ;  and  therefore,  though  some  frivolous  reasons 
are  asrigned  for  the  return  of  the  Company  to  Florence,  we  see  too  plainly,  that  the  true  reason  was,  that  the  budget 
«f  Novels  was  exhausted.  Not  to  mention,  that  every  day  after  the  first  may  properly  be  connidored  as  containing  a  new 
Action,  or,  what  is  worse,  a  repetition  of  the  Action  of  the  former  day.  The  second  defect  is  in  the  Characters,  which 
*n  to  nearly  resembling  to  each  other,  in  age,  rank,  and  oven  natural  disposition,  that,  if  they  had  been  strictly  sup- 
ported, their  conversation  must  have  been  incapable  of  that  variety,  which  is  necessary  to  carry  the  reader  through  so 
^ooK  a  work.  The  third  defect  has  arisen  from  the  author's  attempt  to  remedy  the  second.  In  order  to  diversify  and 
(Blirso  his  narrations,  he  has  made  a  circle  of  virtuous  ladies  and  polite  gentlemen  hear  and  relate  in  their  turns  a 
aambsr  of  stories,  which  cannot  with  any  degree  of  probability  be  supposed  to  have  been  suffered  in  such  an  aswmbly. 
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remenant  of  iheir  pU^image  [ver.  726.]  ;  including,  probably,  their  adventures  at  Canterbniy  M 
well  as  upon  the  road.  If  we  add,  that  the  Tales,  besides  being  nicely  adapted  to  the 
Characters  of  their  respective  Relators,  were  intended  to  be  connected  together  by  toitsUe 
introductions,  and  interspersed  with  diverting  episodes  ;  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  them 
was  to  have  been  executed  in  Verse ;  we  shall  have  a  tolerable  idea  of  tlie  extent  and  difficvltj 
of  the  whole  undertaking :  and  admiring,  as  we  must,  the  vigour  of  that  genius,  which  in  an 
advanced  age  '  coud  begin  so  vast  a  work,  we  shall  rather  lament  than  be  surprised  that  it 
has  been  left  imperfect. 

§  IV.  In  truth,  if  we  compare  those  parts  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  of  which  we  are  is 
possession,  with  the  sketch  which  has  been  just  given  of  the  intended  whole,  it  will  be  found 
that  more  than  one  half  is  wanting.  The  Prologue  we  have,  perhaps  nearly  complete,  and  tlie 
greatest  part  of  the  journey  to  Canterbury ;  but  not  a  word  of  the  transactions  at  Canterbury, 
or  of  the  journey  homeward,  or  of  the  Epilogue,  which,  we  may  suppose,  was  to  have  con- 
cluded the  work,  with  an  account  of  the  Prize-supper  and  the  separation  of  the  compuj. 
Even  in  that  part  which  we  have  of  the  journey  to  Canterbury,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the 
following  Review,  to  take  notice  of  certain  defects  and  inconsistencies,  which  can  only  be 
accounted  for  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  work  was  never  finished  by  the  Author. 

§  V.  Having  thus  stated  the  general  Plan  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  I  shall  now,  according  to 
my  promise,  enter  upon  a  particular  Review  of  those  parts  of  them,  which  are  published  in  this 
edition,  beginning  with  the  Prologue. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Chaucer,  in  the  first  lines  of  the  Prologue,  to  mark 
with  some  exactness  the  time  of  his  supposed  pilgrimage  ;  but  unluckily  the  two  circumstances 
of  his  description,  which  were  most  likely  to  answer  that  purpose,  are  each  of  them  irrecon- 
cileable  to  the  other.  When  he  tells  us,  that  **  the  shoures  of  April  had  pereed  to  tke  roU  the 
drought  of  March "  [ver.  1,  2.],  we  must  suppose,  in  order  to  allow  due  time  for  such  an 
operation,  that  April  was  far  advanced ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  place  of  the  Son,  ''havin; 
just  run  half  his  course  in  the  Ram  "  [ver.  7,  8.],  restrains  us  to  some  day  in  the  Tery  latter 
end  of  March  ;  as  the  Vernal  Equinox,  in  the  age  of  Chaucer,  according  to  his  own  treatise 
on  the  Astrolabe  *,  was  computed  to  happen  on  the  twelfth  of  March.  This  difficulty  may, 
and  I  think,  should,  be  removed  by  reading  in  ver.  8,  the  BuU,  instead  of  the  Bam  K    All  the 

'  Cbaucer  was  bom  in  1328,  and  it  is  most  probable.  I  think,  that  ho  did  not  bcgfn  his  Canterbiuy  Take  befon 
1382,  at  the  earliest.  My  reason  is  this.  The  Queen,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Ltgende  of  Oood  Women,  ver.  49S.  vat 
certainly  Anne  of  Bohemia,  the  first  Queen  of  Richard  II.  She  was  not  married  to  Richard,  till  the  b^pinninf  of 
1382,  so  that  the  Lcgende  cannot  possibly  be  supposed  of  an  earlier  date  than  that  year.  In  the  Legeade  [rtr.  32^ 
332.  ver.  417 — 430.]  Chaucer  has  enumerated,  I  believe,  all  the  considerable  works  which  he  had  then  oomposed.  It 
was  to  his  purpose  nut  to  omit  any.  He  not  only  does  not  mention  the  Canterbury  Talcs,  but  he  expressly  nanwi 
the  story  qfPalamon  and  Arciie  and  the  Life  of  Saint  Cecilia,  both  which  now  make  part  of  them,  as  wparate  com- 
positions. I  am  persuaded  therefore,  that  in  1382  the  work  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  was  not  begun ;  and  If  we  look 
further  and  consider  the  troubles  in  which  Chaucer  was  involved,  for  the  five  or  six  following  yean,  by  his  caoBez- 
ions  with  John  of  Northampton,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  it  was  much  advanced  before  1389,  the  sixty-Axvt  year  of 
the  author's  age. 

4  In  this  particular  the  Editions  agree  with  the  MSS.  but  in  general,  the  printed  text  of  this  TneJdm  is  to  moD> 
Ntrously  incorrect,  that  it  cannot  be  cited  with  any  safety. 

»  This  correction  may  seem  to  be  authorised,  in  some  measure,  by  Lidgate,  who  b^ins  his  oontlnnalion  of  tin 
Canterbury  Tales  in  this  manner. 

*'  Whan  bright  Phebus  patted  wat  the  Ram 
Midde  of  Aprill,  and  bito  the  Bull  came." 

But  the  truth  is,  that  Dan  John  wrote  for  the  most  part  in  a  great  hurry,  and  ooosequeotly  wlthont  mwk 
accuracy.  In  the  account  which  he  proceeds  to  give  of  Chaucer's  Tales,  he  not  only  confuunds  the  cinnunstanoei 
of  description  of  the  Boinpnour  and  Pardoner,  but  he  speaks  of  the  latter ; 


Telling  a  tale  to  anger  with  the  Frore. 

Storie  of  Thebes,  ver.  32--& 
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the  description  will  then  be  consistent  with  themselves,  and  with  another  passage 
!5.],  where,  in  the  best  MSS.  the  eighte  and  twenty  day  of  April  is  named  as  the  day  of 
aej  to  Canterbury. 

in  suppose  therefore,  that  the  preceding  day,  the  seven  and  twentieth  of  April,  was 
on  which  the  company  assembled  at  the  Tabard.  In  what  year  this  happened,  Chaucer 
^hoQgbt  fit  to  inform  us*.  Either  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  fix  that  point  at 
perhaps  he  postponed  it,  till  the  completion  of  his  work  should  enable  him  to  assign 
late  to  his  Fable,  as  should  be  consistent  with  all  the  historical  circumstances,  which 
t  take  occasion  to  introduce  into  it. 

\  second  point,  intended  to  be  defined  in  the  Prologue,  is  the  number  of  ^  company  ; 
too  has  its  difficulties.  They  are  said  in  ver.  24.  to  have  been  nine  and  twenty,  but  it 
lear  whether  Chaucer  himself  is  included  in  that  number.  They  might  therefore, 
g  to  that  passage,  be  thirty ;  but  if  we  reckon  the  several  characters,  as  they  are 
.ted  in  the  Prologue,  we  shall  find  them  one  and  thirty ;  1.  a  Knight ;  2.  a  Squier  ; 
lan ;  4.  a  Prioresse  ;  5.  an  other  Nonne  ;  6.  7.  8.  Three  Preestes  ;  9.  a  Monk  ;  10.  a 
11.  a  Marchant ;  12.  a  Clerk  of  Oxenforde;  13.  a  Sergeant  of  the  Lawe ;  14.  a 
3in  ;  15.  an  Haberdasher  ;  16.  a  Carpenter ;  17.  a  Webbe  ;  18.  a  Deyer ;  19.  a  Tapiser ; 
ke ;  21.  a  Shipman  ;  22.  a  Doctour  of  Physike ;  23.  a  Wif  of  Bathe ;  24.  a  Persone  ; 
>wman ;  26.  a  Reve ;  27.  a  Miller  ;  28.  a  Sompnour ;  29.  a  Pardoner  ;  30.  a  Manciple ; 
cer  himself.  It  must  be  observed  however  that  in  this  list  there  is  one  very  suspi- 
icle,  which  is  that  of  the  three  Preestes,    As  it  appears  evidently  to  have  been  the 


ear,  that,  whether  the  Pflgrimage  were  real  or  imaginary,  Chaucer,  a>  a  Poet,  had  a  right  to  suppose  it  to 
ened  at  the  time  which  he  thought  best.  He  was  only  to  take  care^  when  the  time  was  once  fixed,  that  no 
loes  were  admitted  into  his  Poem,  which  might  clash,  or  be  inconsistent  with  the  date  of  it  When  no 
date  Is  assigned  to  a  fable  of  this  sort,  we  must  naturally  imagine  that  the  date  of  the  fable  coincides  with 
t  composition ;  and  accordingly,  if  we  examine  the  Canterbury  Tales,  we  shall  not  find  any  circumstances 
lot  perfectly  salt  with  that  period,  which  has  been  stated  in  a  former  note  as  the  probable  time  of  Chaucer's 
to  compose  them.  The  latest  historical  fact  mentioned  in  them  is  the  Insurrection  of  Jakke  Straw  [rer. 
lidi  happened  in  1381 ;  and  the  earliest,  in  which  any  person  of  the  Dnuna  is  concerned,  is  the  si^ie  of 
sr.  fi6,  7]t  which  began  in  August  1342,  and  ended,  with  the  taking  of  the  city,  in  Bfarch  1344.  Mariana,  1. 
k1  The  Knight  therefore  may  rery  well  bo  supposed  to  haTe  been  at  that  siege,  and  also  upon  a  Pilgrimage 
inry  in  1383,  or  thereabouts. 

to  are  disposed  to  believe  the  Pilgrimage  to  have  been  real,  and  to  have  happened  in  1383,  may  support 
on  by  the  following  inscription,  which  is  still  to  be  read  upon  the  Inn,  now  called  the  Talbot,  in  Southwark. 
be  Inn  where  Sir  Jetfrey  Chaucer  and  the  twenty-nine  Pilgrims  lodged  in  their  Jonm^  to  Canterbury, 
.**  Though  the  present  inscription  Is  evidently  of  a  very  recent  date,  we  might  suppose  it  to  have  been 
i  to  OS  by  a  succession  of  faithful  transcripts  from  the  very  time ;  but  unluckily  there  is  too  good  reason 
•d,  that  the  first  inscription  of  this  sort  was  not  earlier  than  the  last  century.    Mr.  Speght,  who  appears  to 

inquisitive  oonoemlng  this  Inn  hi  1597.  has  left  us  this  account  of  it  in  his  Glossary,  v.  Tabard.  •'  A 
devdease  coat,  wome  in  times  past  by  Noblemen  in  the  warres,  but  now  onely  by  Heraults,  and  is  called 
te  of  Armea  in  servtse.  It  Is  the  signe  of  an  Inne  in  Bnuthwarke  by  London,  within  the  whioh  was  the 
the  Abbot  of  Hyde  by  Winchester.  This  was  the  Hostelry  where  Chaucer  and  the  other  Pilgrims  mett  to- 
1,  with  Henry  Baflp  their  hoete,  accorded  about  the  manner  of  their  journey  to  Canterbury.  And  whereM 
me  it  hath  bin  much  decaied,  it  is  now  by  Master  J.  Preston,  with  the  Abbot* s  house  thereto  a^Joyned, 
kired,  and  with  convenient  roomes  much  encreased,  for  the  receipt  of  many  guests." 
lacription  of  this  kind  had  then  been  there,  ho  would  hardly  liave  omitted  to  mention  it;  and  therefore  I 
ded  it  has  been  put  up  since  his  time,  and  most  probably  when  the  sign  was  changed  from  the  Tabard  to 
,  la  order  to  preserve  the  antient  glory  of  the  House  notwithstanding  its  new  title.   Whoever  fkimished  the 

be  allowed  to  liave  at  least  invented  plausibly. 

am  upon  the  subject  of  this  famous  Hostelry,  I  will  Just  add,  that  it  was  probably  parcel  of  two  tenements 
ear  to  have  been  conveyed  by  William  de  Ludegarsale  to  the  Abbot.  A:a  de  Hpddjvxta  Wit^on,  in  1306,  and 
dcacribed,  in  a  former  con veyanoe  there  recited,  to  extend  in  length,  **acommuni  foasato  deSuthwerke 
entem,  usque  Regiam  viam  de  Suthwerke  versus  Occldentem.**  Registrum  de  Hyde,  MS.  Harl.  1761.  foL 
If  we  shoald  ever  be  so  happy  as  to  recover  the  account  books  of  the  Abbey  of  Hvde,  we  may  possibly  Icaru 
Barrjf  BaiOf  paid  for  his  inn,  and  many  other  important  partfculara 
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design  of  Chaucer  to  compose  his  company  of  individuals  of  different  ranks,  in  order  to 
produce  a  greater  variety  of  distinct  characters,  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  he  would,  in  tliii 
single  instance,  introduce  threey  of  the  same  profession,  without  any  discriminating  circum- 
stances whatever ;  and  in  fact,  when  the  Nonnes  Freest  is  called  upon  to  tell  his  tale,  [ver 
14814.]  he  is  accosted  by  the  Host  in  a  manner,  which  will  not  permit  us  to  suppose  that  two 
others  of  the  same  denomination  were  present.  This  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  strong  objection 
to  the  genuineness  of  that  article  of  the  three  Preestes ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  one.  All  the 
other  Characters  are  particularly  described,  and  most  of  them  very  much  at  large,  whereii 
the  whole  that  is  said  of  the  otker  Nonne  and  the  three  Preettn  is  contained  in  these  two  lines 
[ver.  163,  4.]  at  the  end  of  the  Prioresses  character  : 

Another  Nonne  also  with  hire  had  she, 
That  was  hire  Chapcllcin,  and  Preestes  thre. 

Where  it  is  also  observable,  that  the  single  circumstance  of  description  is  false ;  for  no 
Nonne  coud  be  a  Chaplain.  The  chief  duty  of  a  Chaplain  was  to  say  Mass,  and  to  hear 
Confession,  neither  of  which  offices  coud  regularly  be  performed  by  a  Nonne,  or  by  anj 
woman  '. 

It  should  seem  therefore,  that  we  have  sufficient  ground  to  reject  these  two  lines,  or  at  least 
the  second,  as  an  interpolation  " ;  by  which  means  we  shall  get  rid  of  two  of  the  Preestes,  and 
the  detail  of  the  characters  will  agree  with  the  gross  number  in  ver.  24,  Chaucer  himself  being 
included  among  the  nine  and  tventy.  As  Novellists  generally  delight  in  even  numbers,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Host  was  intended  to  be  the  thirtieth.  Though  not  under  the  same 
obligation  with  the  other  Pilgrims,  he  might  nevertheless  tell  his  Tale  among  them  as  a 
Volunteer. 

§  VII.  This  leads  me,  in  the  third  place,  to  examine  what  the  cupreement  was,  which  the 
Pilgrims  entered  into,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Host,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  Tales  that 
each  person  was  to  tell.  The  proposal  of  the  Host  stands  thus,  with  very  little  variation,  in 
aU  the  MSS. 

This  is  the  point — says  he,  ver.  792—6. 

That  echo  of  joa,  to  shorten  with  youre  way. 

In  this  viage  shal  tellen  talcs  tway. 

To  Canterbury  Ward,  I  mene  it  so. 

And  homeward  he  shal  tellen  other  two— 

From  this  passage  we  should  certainly  conclude,  that  each  of  them  was  to  tell  two  taU$  in  the 


7  It  appears  tbat  some  Abbesses  did  at  one  time  attempt  to  hear  the  GonfeasIonB  of  their  Nuna,  and  to  exsreisr 
some  other  smaller  parts  of  the  clerical  function :  but  this  practice,  I  apprehend,  was  soon  stopped  hj  Qngorj  IX» 
who  has  forbidden  it  in  the  strongest  terms.  Decretal.  L  ▼.  tit.  30.  o.  z.  Nova  qucdam  nostris  sunt  anrlbna  Inttmatai 
quod  Abbatissse  moniales  proprias  benedicunt;  ipsarum  quoque  eonfessianet  in  eriminibut  audiunt^  et  lesentflS 
Evangelium  prsesumunt  publico  pnedicare :  Cum  igitur  id  absonum  sit  et  pariter  abeurdum,  Mandamna  qoalenns  ae 
id  de  cctero  fiat  cunctis  firmiter  inhibere.  If  these  presumptuous  Abbesses  had  ventured  to  say  Mass,  his  l^djness 
would  doubtless  have  thundered  stUl  louder  against  them. 

"  My  notion.  I  (»nnot  call  it  opinion,  of  the  matter  is  this ;  that  the  first  of  these  lines  did  really  begin  Am 
character  of  the  Nonne,  which  Chaucer  had  originally  inserted  in  this  place  together  with  that  of  tha  Notmea 
Freest,  at  as  great  length  as  the  other  characters,  but  that  they  were  both  afterwards  expunged,  either  hy  Umaslfv 
or,  more  probably,  by  those  who  published  his  work  after  his  death,  for  reascma  of  nearly  the  same  Und  with  tbosa 
which  occasioned  the  suppression  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Cokes  Tale.  I  suspect  our  Bard  had  been  rather  too  gay  In 
his  description  of  these  two  Religious  persons.    See  a  little  concerning  the  Freest,  ver.  164S3— 6S. 

If  it  should  be  thought  improbable  that  an  interpolator  would  insert  any  thing  so  absurd  and  oontradiotocy  to  tho 
Author's  plan  as  the  second  line,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that  it  is  still  more  improbable  that  sndi  aline  dioald  have 
oome  frmn  the  Author  himself ;  and  further,  I  think  I  can  promise.  In  the  course  of  the  following  work*  to  point  cot 
several  other  undoubted  Interpolations,  which  are  to  the  full  as  absurd  as  the  subiject  of  our  present  dfanaarfon. 
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journey  to  Canterborj,  and  two  more  in  the  journey  homeward  :  but  all  the  other  passages,  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  this  agreement,  would  rather  lead  us  to  believe,  that  they  were  to 
tell  only  one  Tale  in  each  journey ;  and  the  Prologue  to  the  Parsons  Tale  strongly  confirms 
this  latter  supposition.    The  Host  says  there,  [ver.  17327.] 

>-"  Now  lacketh  us  no  tales  mo  than  on  ** — 

and  calling  upon  the  Parson  to  tell  this  one  tale,  which  was  wanting,  he  says  to  him,  [vcr. 

17335.] 

_ ."  ne  broke  thou  not  our  play, 

For  every  man,  save  thou,  hath  told  his  tale." 

The  Parson  therefore  had  not  told  any  tale  before,  and  only  one  tale  was  expected  from  him 
(and  consequently  from  each  of  the  others)  upon  that  journey. 

It  is  true,  that  a  very  slight  alteration  of  the  passage  first  cited  would  reconcile  that  too  to 
this  hypothesis.    If  it  were  written — 

That  echo  of  you,  to  shorten  with  youre  way, 
In  this  viage  shal  tcUen  tales  tway  ; 
To  Canterbury  ward,  I  mene  it,  o, 
And  homeward  he  shal  tell  another  to — 

the  original  proposition  of  the  Host  would  perfectly  agree  with  what  appears  to  have  been  the 
nbseqnent  practice.  However,  I  cannot  venture  to  propose  such  an  alteration  of  the  text,  in 
opposition  to  so  many  MSS.  some  of  them  of  the  best  note  ;  and  therefore  the  Reader,  if  he  is 
80  pleased,  may  consider  this  as  one  of  those  inconsistencies,  hinted  at  above,  which  prove  too 
plainly  that  the  author  had  not  finished  his  work. 

§  VIII.  The  remainder  of  the  Prologue  is  employed  in  describing  the  CharacUn  of  the 
Pilgrims,  and  their  first  setting  out  upon  their  journey.  The  little  that  it  may  be  necessary 
to  say  in  illustration  of  some  of  the  Characters  I  shall  reserve  for  the  Notes.  The  circum- 
stances of  their  setting  out  are  related  succinctly  and  naturally ;  and  the  contrivance  of 
appointing  the  Knight  by  lot  to  tell  the  first  tale  is  a  happy  one,  as  it  afi^ords  the  Author  the 
opportunity  of  giving  his  work  a  splendid  opening,  and  at  the  same  time  does  not  infringe  that 
apparent  equality,  upon  which  the  freedom  of  discourse  and  consequently  the  ease  and  good 
humour  of  every  society  so  entirely  depends.  The  general  satisfaction,  which  this  appointment 
is  said  to  give  to  the  company,  puts  us  in  mind  of  a  similar  gratification  to  the  secret  wishes  of 
the  Grecian  army,  when  the  lot  of  fighting  with  Hector  falls  to  Ajax  ;  though  there  is  not  the 
least  probability  that  Chaucer  had  ever  read  the  Iliad,  even  in  a  translation. 

,  §  IX.  The  Kniohtes  Tale,  or  at  least  a  Poem  upon  the  same  subject,  was  originally 
composed  by  Chaucer,  as  a  separate  work.  As  such  it  is  mentioned  by  him,  among  some  of 
his  other  works,  in  the  L^gende  ofgode  women,  [ver.  420,  1.]  under  the  title  of— ^'al  the  love  of 
Palamon  and  Arcite  of  Thebes,  though  the  storie  is  knowen  lite —  ;*'  and  the  last  words  seem 
to  imply  that  it  had  not  made  itself  very  popular.  It  is  not  impossible  that  at  first  it  was  a 
mere  translation  of  the  Theseida  of  Boccace,  and  that  its  present  form  was  given  it,  when 
Chancer  determined  to  assign  it  the  first  place  among  his  Canterbury  tales.  As  the  Theseida, 
upon  which  this  tale  is  entirely  founded,  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  9,  it  may  be  not 

*  The  letter,  which  Boccace  sent  to  the  Fiammetta  with  this  poem,  is  dated  di  Napoli  a  15  d'ApriU  1341.  Lettcre 
di  xiiL  Uomini  Qlust.  Yen.  1564.  I  believe  that  date  is  a  true  one.  and  it  is  remarkable,  as  being  the  very  year  and 
BMMDth,  in  which  Petrarch  received  the  Laurel  at  Rome.    See  Petr.  Ep.  FamiL  XII.  12. 

The  firat  Editfcm  of  the  Theseida,  according  to  Quadrio  [t  \i.  p.  462.3,  was  without  date,  and  under  the  mistaken 
title  of  AmoMonide,  which  might  have  been  proper  enoxigh  for  tho  first  book.  It  was  soon  after  however  reprinted, 
with  its  tme  title*  at  Ferrara,  in  1475,  foL  Dr.  Askew  was  so  obliging  as  to  lend  mo  the  only  copy  of  this  edition, 
»hieh  I  have  ever  heard  of.  In  England.    The  Reverend  Bir.  Crofts  has  a  later  edition  in  4K  printed  at  Venice,  in 
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impleasiiig  to  the  Reader  to  see  here  a  short  summary  of  it,  which  will  shew  with  what  skill 
Chaucer  has  proceeded  io  reducing  a  poem  of  ahout  ten  thousand  lines  to  a  little  more  thia 
two  thousand,  without  omitting  any  material  circumstance. 

The  Theseida  is  distributed  into  twelve  Books  or  Cantoes. 

D.  I.  contains  the  war  of  Theseus  with  the  Amazons ;  their  submission  to  him ;  and  his 
marriage  with  Hippolyta. 

B.  II.  Theseus,  having  spent  two  years  in  Scythia,  is  reproached  by  Perithoos  in  a  vision, 
and  immediately  returns  to  Athens  with  Hippolyta  and  her  sister  Elmilia.  He  enters  the  citr 
in  triumph  ;  finds  the  Grecian  Ladies  in  the  temple  of  Clemenzia ;  marches  to  Thebes ;  kills 
Creon,  &c.  and  brings  home  Palemone  and  Arcita,  who  are 

Damnati — ad  etema  prttone, 

B.  III.  Emilia,  walking  in  a  garden  and  singing,  is  heard  and  seen  first  by  Arcita**,  who 
calls  Palemone.  They  are  both  equally  enamoured  of  her,  but  without  any  jealousy  or 
rivalship.  Emilia  is  supposed  to  see  them  at  the  window,  and  to  be  not  displeased  with  thor 
admiration. — Arcita  is  released  at  the  request  of  Perithous  ;  takes  his  leave  of  Palemone,  with 
embraces,  &c. 

B.  IV.  Arcita,  having  changed  his  name  to  Pentheo^  goes  into  tne  service  of  Menelaus  tt 
Mycenae,  and  afterwards  of  Peleus  at  iEgina.  From  thence  he  returns  to  Athens  and  becomes 
a  favourite  servant  of  Theseus,  being  known  to  Emilia,  though  to  nobody  else  ;  till  after  some 
time  he  is  overheard  making  his  complaint  in  a  wood,  to  which  he  usually  resorted  for  that 
purpose,  by  Pamphilo,  a  servant  of  Palemone. 

B.  y .  Upon  the  report  of  Pan^philo,  Palemone  hegint  to  be  jealous  of  Arcita,  and  is  desirous 
to  get  out  of  prison  in  order  to  fight  with  him.    This  he  accomplishes  with  the  assistance  of 


1538»  but  in  that  the  poem  has  been  riveduto  e  fmendato,  that  is,  in  plain  English,  modernised.  I  cannot  help  wasptcOai 

that  Balvtni,  who  has  inveighed  with  groat  bitterness  against  the  corruptions  of  the  printed  Theaeida,  [Uanni. 

Ist.  del  Decam.  p.  52.]  had  only  examined  this  last  edition ;  for  I  observe  that  a  Stanza  which  he  has  quoted  (from 

some  MS.  as  I  suppose)  is  not  near  so  correct  as  it  is  in  the  edition  of  1475.    As  this  Stanaa  contains  Boecacct 

own  account  of  the  intention  of  his  Poem,  I  shall  transcribe  it  here  from  that  edition.    It  is  the  beginning  of  hli 

conclusion. 

Poi  che  le  Muse  nude  comindaro 

Nel  conspeto  de  gli  omeni  ad  andare, 
Gai  ftir  de  qudli  die  [gial  le  exerdtaro 
Con  hello  stilo  in  horusto  parlare, 
E  altri  in  amoroto  lo  operaro ; 
Ma  tn,  o  llbro,  prime  al  lor  cantaxe 
Di  MarU  fkl  g^  affanni  sostenuti, 
Nel  vulgar  latino  mai  piu  non  veduti. 

This  plainly  alludes  to  a  passage  fai  Dante,  de  Vulgari  Eloqnentia,  1.  ii.  c.  iL  where,  after  having  pointed  ont  the 
three  great  subjects  of  Poetry,  via.  Arma^  Amorevt,  et  Rectitudinewh  (War,  Love,  and  Moralil^,)  and  ommcraiid 
the  illustrious  writers  upon  each,  he  adds:  Artna  vtro  nullum  Italum  c^Uiuc  invenio  poetaut.  Boocaoe theicfof* 
apparently  prides  himself  upon  having  supplied  the  defect  remarked  by  Dante,  and  upon  being  the  first  who  taogbt 
the  Italian  Muses  to  sing  of  Arms, 
Besides  other  variations  for  the  worse,  the  fifth  line  in  Salvinl*s  copy  is  written  thus ; 

Ed  altri  in  dolci  modi  1  operuo— 
by  which  means  the  allusion  to  Dante  is  rendered  incomplete. 

10  In  describing  the  commencement  of  this  Amour,  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  remainder  of  the  poem. 
Ohsnoer  has  entirely  departed  from  his  author  in  three  prindpal  circumstances,  and,  I  think,  in  each  with  very  good 
reason.  1.  By  supposing  Emilia  to  be  seen  first  by  Palamon,  he  gives  him  an  advantage  over  his  rival  which  makd 
the  catastrophe  more  consonant  to  poetical  Justice.  S.  The  picture  which  Boccace  has  exhibited  of  two  young  princes, 
violently  enamoured  of  the  same  object,  without  Jealousy  or  rivalship,  if  not  absolutely  unnatural,  is  certainly  very 
Insipid  and  unpoetlcal.  3l  As  no  consequence  is  to  follow  from  their  being  seen  by  Emilia  at  this  time,  It  is  better, 
I  think,  to  suppose^  as  Chancer  has  done,  that  th^  are  not  seen  by  her. 
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lilo,  hj  changing  clothes  with  Alimeto,  a  Physician.  He  goes  armed  to  the  wood  in 
)f  Arcita,  whom  he  finds  sleeping.  At  first  they  are  very  civil  and  friendly  to  each 
^  Then  Palemone  calls  upon  Arcita  to  renounce  his  pretensions  to  Emilia,  or  to  fight 
im.  After  many  long  expostulations  on  the  part  of  Arcita,  they  fight,  and  are  discovered 
f  Emilia,  who  sends  for  Theseus.  When  he  finds  who  they  are,  and  the  cause  of  their 
ace,  he  forgives  them,  and  proposes  the  method  of  deciding  their  claim  to  Emilia  by  a 
:  of  an  hundred  on  each  side,  to  which  they  gladly  agree. 

I.  Palemone  and  Arcita  live  splendidly  at  Athens,  and  send  out  messengers  to  summon 
riends,  who  arrive ;  and  the  principal  of  them  are  severally  described,  viz.  Lycurgus, 
t  Phocus,  Telamon,  &c.  Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  Castor,  and  Pollux,  &c.  Nestor, 
iTy  Perithous,  Ulysses,  Diomedes,  Pygmalion,  Minos,  &c.  with  a  great  display  of  ancient 

and  mythology. 

II.  Theseus  declares  the  laws  of  the  combat,  and  the  two  parties  of  an  hundred  on  each 
a  formed.  The  day  before  the  combat,  Arcita,  after  having  visited  the  temples  of  all 
is,  makes  a  formal  prayer  to  Mars.  The  Prayer,  bnng  penonified  *%  is  said  to  go  and  find 
1  his  temple  in  Thrace,  which  is  described  ;  and  Mars,  upon  understanding  the  message, 
favourable  signs  to  be  given  to  Arcita.  In  the  same  manner  Palemone  closes  his 
18  observances  with  a  prayer  to  Venus.  His  Prayer,  being  also  penonifitd,  sets  out  for  the 
of  Venus  on  Mount  Citherone,  which  is  also  described  ;  and  the  petition  is  granted. 

he  sacrifice  of  Emilia  to  Diana  is  described  ;  her  prayer ;  the  appearance  of  the  God- 
ind  the  signs  of  the  two  fires. — In  the  morning  they  proceed  to  the  Theatre  with  their 
ive  troops,  and  prepare  for  the  action.  Arcita  puts  up  a  private  prayer  to  Emilia,  and 
aes  his  troop  publickly  ;  and  Palemone  does  the  same. 

>  En  sieme  se  fer  festa  di  bon  core, 
£  U  loro  acddenti  si  narraru.    Thes.  L  r. 

xrcljr  too  much  In  the  style  of  Romance.  Chancer  has  made  them  conrcne  more  naturally.  He  has  also 
ly  aToided  to  copy  Boccace  in  representing  Arcite  as  more  moderate  than  his  rival« 

1*  Era  alor  foni  Marte  in  exercitio 
Di  chiara  far  la  parte  rugincsa 
Del  grande  suo  e  horribile  hospitio, 
Quando  de  Arcita  la  oration  pietosa 
Pervenne  li  per  fare  il  dato  offitio, 
Tutta  ne  lo  aspecto  lagrimosa ; 
La  qual  direne  di  spaTento  muta. 
Come  di  Marte  hebbe  laca  veduta.    That.  1.  rl\ 

I  eeairiTance,  of  ptr$onifjfing  the  Prayers  and  sending  them  to  the  sererai  deities,  is  only  in  order  to  introduce 
tlon  of  the  recpectire  temples,  it  will  be  allowed,  I  belieTe,  that  Chaucer  has  attained  the  same  end  by  more 
ictioo.  It  Is  very  probable  that  Boccace  caught  the  idea  of  making  the  Prayers  persons  from  Homer,  with 
irks  he  waa  better  acquainted  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  and  there  can  be 
,  I  suppose,  that  Chaucer's  Imagination,  in  the  expedient  which  he  has  substituted,  was  assisted  by  the 
d  edilloea  which  he  had  himself  seen  erected  for  the  decoration  of  Tumamenta. 

mbat,  wbidi  follows,  having  no  foundation  in  ancient  hibtory  or  manners,  it  Is  no  wonder  that  both  poets 
BTe  admitted  a  number  of  incongruoua  circumstanoee  into  their  description  of  it.  The  great  advantage 
laocer  has  over  his  original  in  this  rrapect  is,  that  he  is  much  shorter.  When  we  have  read  in  the  Theseida 
4  leaxDod  catalogue  of  all  the  heroes  of  Antiquity  brought  together  upon  this  oocaaion,  we  are  only  the  more 
I  to  see  Theseus,  in  such  an  assembly,  conferring  the  honour  of  Knighthood  upon  the  two  Theban  chief taina. 

E  aenza  stare  con  non  piccolo  honore 

Cinse  le  spade  a  li  qui  scudieri, 

E  ad  Arcita  Poluce  e  Castore 

Caldaro  d'oro  11  sproni  e  volontierl, 

E  Diomede  e  Ulixe  di  cuoro 

Calzatl  a  l*alemone,  e  cavalicri 

Ambedui  furono  alora  novelli 

Li  inamorati  Theban  damigiell.    T1m»  L  ^?L 
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D.  VIII.  Contains  a  description  of  the  battle,  in  which  Palemone  is  taken  prisoner. 

B.  IX.  The  horse  of  Arcita,  being  frighted  by  a  Fury,  sent  from  hell  at  the  desire  of 
Venus,  throws  him.  Ilowever,  he  is  carried  to  Athens  in  a  triumphal  chariot  with  Emilia  bj 
his  side  ;  is  put  to  bed  dangerously  ill ;  and  there  by  his  own  desire  espojises  F.milifj, 

D.  X.  The  funeral  of  the  persons  killed  in  the  combat  Arcita,  being  given  over  by  hit 
Physicians,  makes  his  will,  in  discourse  with  Theseus,  and  desires  that  Palemone  may  inherit 
all  his  possessions  and  also  Emilia.  He  then  takes  leave  of  Palemone  and  Emilia,  to  whom  he 
repeats  the  same  request.  Their  lamentations.  Arcita  orders  a  sacrifice  to  Mercury,  which 
Palemone  performs  for  him,  and  dies. 

B.  XI.  Opens  with  the  passage  of  Arcita*s  soul  to  heaven,  imitated  from  the  beginning  of 
the  9th  Book  of  Lucan.  The  funeral  of  Arcita.  Description  of  the  wood  felled  takes  up  six 
Stanzas.  Palemone  builds  a  temple  in  honour  of  him,  in  which  his  whole  history  is  painted. 
The  description  of  this  painting  is  an  abridgement  of  the  preceding  part  of  the  Poem. 

B.  XII.  Theseus  proposes  to  carry  into  execution  Arcita's  will  by  the  marriage  of  Palemone 
and  Emilia.  This  they  both  decline  for  some  time  in  formal  speeches,  but  at  last  are  persuaded 
and  married.  The  Kings,  &c.  take  their  leave,  and  Palemone  remains — ^  in  gioia  e  in  diporto 
con  la  sua  dona  nobile  e  cortese." 

From  this  sketch  of  the  Theseida  it  is  evident  enough  that  Chaucer  was  obliged  to  Boccace" 
for  the  Plan  and  principal  incidents  of  the  Kkightes  Tale  ;  and  in  the  Notes  npon  that 
tale  I  shall  point  out  some  passages,  out  of  many  more,  which  are  literal  translations  from 
the  Italian. 

§  X.  When  the  Knight  has  finished  his  Tale,  the  Hott  with  great  propriety  calls  npon  the 
Monk,  as  the  next  in  rank  among  the  men,  to  tell  the  next  Tale  ;  but,  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  intention  of  Chaucer  to  avail  himself  of  the  variety  of  his  Characters,  in  order  to  distribute 
alternate  successions  of  Serious  and  Comic,  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  throughout  his  work, 
he  has  contrived,  that  the  Uostts  arrangement  shall  be  set  aside  by  the  intrusion  of  the  droiiken 
MUUr,  whose  tale  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  his  character  and  condition,  a  complete 
contrast  to  the  Knighttt. 

§  XI.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  from  whence  the  Story  of  the  Millers  Tale  is 
taken  ;  so  that  for  the  present  I  must  give  Chaucer  credit  for  it  as  his  own  invention,  though 
in  general  he  appears  to  have  built  his  Tales,  both  serious  and  comic,  upon  stories,  which  he 
found  ready  made.  The  great  difference  is,  that  in  his  serious  pieces  he  often  follows  his 
author  with  the  servility  of  a  mere  translator,  and  in  consequence  his  narration  is  jejune  and 
constrained  ;  whereas  in  the  comic,  he  is  generally  satisfied  with  borrotv^ing  a  slight  hint  of  his 
subject,  which  he  varies,  enlarges,  and  embellishes  at  pleasure,  and  gives  the  whole  the  air  and 

IS  To  whom  Boccace  was  obliged  is  a  mora  diflScult  subject  of  enquiry.    That  the  Storj  was  of  hSs  own  Inventiaii,     I 
I  think  is  scarcely  credible.    He  speaks  of  it  himself  as  very  ancient.    [Lett,  alia  Fiammetta.  BSbiioik,  Smith,  App.  p>      i 
cxli.]  Trovata  una  anticlitssima  Storia,  e  al  piii  dcUe  genti  non  manifesta,  in  latino  rolgare.  accfoooh^  piii  diletttMea      I 
massimamcnte  a  voi,  che  gik  con  sommo  titolo  le  mie  rime  esaltaste^  ho  ridotta.    He  then  tells  her,  that  ahe  will      I 
obserre  that  what  is  related  under  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  lovers  and  of  Emiliat  is  very  similar  to  wb&t  had 
actually  passed  between  herself  and  him ;  and  adds— Se  forse  alcune  coso  soperchie  ri  foasono,  U  voler  bene  ooprire 
ci6  che  non  era  oncsto  manifcstaro,  da  noi  due  in  fuori,  el  volere  la  storia  segulre,  ne  sono  cagione.    I  am  wdl  aware 
however  that  declarations  of  this  kind,  prefixed  to  fabulous  works,  are  not  much  to  be  depended  npon.    The  wildest 
of  the  French  Romances  are  commonly  said  by  the  Authors  to  be  translated  from  some  old  Latin  Chronicle  at  St. 
Denys.    And  certainly  the  Story  of  Palemone  and  Arcita,  as  related  by  Boccace.  ooud  not  be  very  ancient.    If  it  was 
of  Greek  original,  as  I  rather  suspect,  it  must  have  been  thrown  into  its  present  form,  after  the  Norman  Prinoes  had 
introduced  the  manners  of  Chivalry  into  their  dominions  in  Sicily  and  Italy. 

The  Poem  in  modem  Greek  political  verses  De  nuptiis  Thesei  et  EmUia,  printed  at  Venice  in  1JIS9,  la  a  mei« 
translation  of  the  Theseida*  The  Author  has  oven  translated  the  prefatory  epistle  addreaied  by  Boocaoe  to  the 
Fiammetta. 
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n  original ;  a  sure  sign,  that  his  genius  rather  led  him  to  compositions  of  the  latter 

le  next  tale  is  told  by  the  Rf.ve  (who  is  represented  above,  ver.  589.  as  ''a  cholerick 
-evengo  of.  the  MilUf^i  tale.  It  has  been  generally  said  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
D.  ix.  N.  6.  but  I  rather  think  that  both  Boccace  and  Chaucer,  in  this  instance,  have 
tever  they  have  in  common  from  an  old  Fabliau^  or  ConUy  of  an  anonymous  French 
9imd)eri  a  de$  d^vLx  Oen.  The  Reader  may  easily  satisfy  himself  upon  this  head,  by 
}  eye  upon  the  French  FaJtliau^  which  has  lately  been  printed  with  several  others 
in  France.    See  Fabliaux  a  ConteSy  Paris,  1756.  t.  ii.  p.  115 — 124. 

The  Cokes  Tale  is  imperfect  in  all  the  M8S.  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
.  In  MS.  A.  it  seems  to  have  been  entirely  omitted ;  and  indeed  I  cannot  help 
,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  omitted,  at  least  in  this  place,  as  in  the  Maneijda 
hen  the  Coke  is  called  upon  to  tell  a  tale,  there  is  no  intimation  of  his  having  told 
i.  Perhaps  our  Author  might  think,  that  three  tales  of  harlotrie,  as  he  calls  it, 
ould  be  too  much.  However,  as  it  is  sufficiently  certain,  that  the  Coke$  Prologue 
^ginning  of  his  Tale  are  genuine  compositions,  they  have  their  usual  place  in  this 
There  was  not  the  same  reason  for  inserting  the  story  of  Gamelyn,  which  in  some 
nnexed  to  the  Cokts  Tale.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  MSS.  of  the  first 
,  and  the  manner,  style,  and  versification,  all  prove  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  an 
ch  inferior  to  Chaucer.  I  did  not  therefore  think  myself  warranted  to  publish  it  a 
le  among  the  Canterbury  Tales,  though  as  a  Relique  of  our  antient  Poetry,  and  the 
,  perhaps,  of  Shakespeare's  Am  you  like  ii,  I  coud  have  wished  to  see  it  more  accu- 
ted,  than  it  is  in  the  only  edition  which  we  have  of  it. 

D  the  Prologue  to  the  Man  of  Lawes  Tale  Chaucer  recalls  our  attention  to 
,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  his  Drama,  the  journey  of  the  Pilgrims.  They  had  set  out 
Ike  day  began  to  springy  ver.  824  and  f.  When  the  Beve  was  beginning  to  tell  his  tale, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deptford  and  Greenwich,  and  it  was  half  way  prime  ;  that 
Be,  kal/way  ^ast  prime,  about  half  hour  after  seven  A.  M.  [ver.  3904,  5.].  How  much 
ey  were  advanced  upon  their  road  at  this  time  is  not  said  ;  but  the  hour  of  the  day 
out  to  VLB  by  two  circumstances.    We  are  first  told  [ver.  4422, 3.],  that 

— *•  the  Sonne 
*  The  ark  of  Iiii  artificial  day  had  ronnc 
The  fourtbe  part  and  half  an  hour  and  more ;  **—• 

Ily  [ver.  4432.],  that  he  was  ^  five  and  forty  degrees  high  ;"  and  this  last  circnm- 
3  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  a  corresponding  phsDUomenon  that  it  is  impossible  to 
Y  error  in  the  number.  The  equality  in  length  of  shadows  to  their  projecting  bodies 
lappen,  when  the  Sun  is  at  the  height  of  Jke  and  forty  degrees.  Unfortunately 
lis  description,  though  seemingly  intended  to  be  so  accurate,  will  neither  enable  us 
e  with  the  MSS.  that  it  was  ''ten  of  the  clock,"  nor  to  fix  upon  any  other  hour ;  as  the 
istances  just  mentioned  are  not  found  to  coincide  in  any  part  of  the  twenty-eighth, 
other,  day  of  April  ^^  in  this  climate.  All  that  we  can  conclude  with  certainty  is, 
I  not  past  ten  of  the  clock. 

nty-clghth  day  of  April,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  answering  to  onr  6th  or  7th  of  May,  the  Sun,  in  the 
rmdnn,  mte  about  half  hour  after  four,  and  the  length  of  the  artificial  day  was  a  little  more  than  fifti>cn 
irtk  part  of  15  hours  ( —  3>>.  45">.)  and  half  an  hour  and  more—m&y  be  fairly  computed  *jo  make  t<ifrcther 
lich  being  reckoned  from  4)  A.  M.  give  the  time  of  day  exactly  9,  A.  M.  Dut  the  Sun  was  not  at  the 
*.  till  abore  half  hour  after  9i  In  like  manner.  If  we  take  tho  eighteenth  day  (according  to  all  the  Editions 
S.)  we  shall  lind  that  tho  Son  hideed  was  iV*  high  at  10  A.  M.  exactly,  but  that  the/imrth  part  of  the  day 
iour  and  wurt  had  been  completed  at  9^  A.  >L 
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The  compliments  which  Chaucer  has  introduced  npon  his  own  writings  are  modest  enough, 
and  quite  unexceptionable ;  but  if  the  reflection  [ver.  4497.  and  f.]  upon  those  who  rehite  ■och 
stories  as  that  of  Canace,  or  of  ApoUoniut  Tyriut^  was  levelled  at  Gower,  as  I  very  much  suspect, 
It  will  be  difficult  to  reconcile  such  an  attack  to  our  notions  of  the  strict  friendship,  which  it 
generally  supposed  to  have  subsisted  between  the  two  bards  ^.  The  attack  too  at  this  time 
must  appear  the  more  extraordinary  on  the  part  of  our  bard,  as  he  is  just  going  to  put  into 
the  mouth  of  his  Man  of  Lave  a  tale,  of  which  almost  every  circumstance  is  borrowed  from 
Gower.  The  fact  is,  that  the  story  of  Canace  is  related  by  Gower  in  his  Conf,  AmatU.  B.  ilL 
and  the  story  of  ^^JpoUonius  (or  ApoUynuBf  as  he  is  there  called)  in  the  viiith  book  of  the  same 
work ;  so  that,  if  Chaucer  really  did  not  mean  to  reflect  upon  his  old  friend,  his  choice  of 
these  two  instances  was  rather  unlucky. 

§  XV.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  as  I  have  just  said,  is  taken,  with  very  little  variatifHH, 
from  Gower,  Conf.  Amant,  B.  ii.  If  there  coud  be  any  doubt,  upon  a  cursory  perusal  of  the 
two  tales,  which  of  them  was  written  first,  the  following  passage,  I  think,  is  sufficient  to  decide 
the  question.    At  ver.  5506,  Chaucer  says,^ 

Som  men  wold  tayn,  how  that  the  child  Maurice 
Doth  this  message  until  this  Emperour  :— 

and  we  read  in  Gower,  that  Maurice  is  actually  sent  upon  this  message  to  the  Emperour. 
We  may  therefore  fairly  conclude  that  in  this  passage  Chaucer  alludes  to  Gower,  who  had 
treated  the  same  subject  before  him,  but,  as  he  insinuates,  with  loss  propriety. 

I  do  not  however  suppose  that  Gower  was  the  inventor  of  this  tale.  It  had  probably  paned 
through  several  hands  before  it  came  to  him.  I  find  among  the  CkMtm  MSS.  Cal.  A.  ii.  fol.  09. 
an  old  English  Rime,  entitled  ^  Etnare,'*  in  which  the  heroine  under  that  name  goes  through  a 
series  of  adventures  for  the  most  part  *^  exactly  similar  to  those  of  Constance.    But  neither 

In  this  uncertainty,  I  have  left  the  text  as  I  found  it  in  all  the  best  MBS.    Only  MS.  HA.  does  not  expre*  the  boor, 

but  reads  thus : — 

Yt  was  atte  doice— . 

1^  There  is  another  circumstance,  which  rather  inclines  me  to  beliere,  that  their  friendship  suffered  some  inter' 
ruptton  in  the  latter  part  of  their  lives.  In  the  new  edition  of  the  Con/estio  AmantU,  which  Oower  pnbll^ed  after 
the  aooettion  of  Henry  IT,  the  verses  In  praise  of  Chaucer  [fol.  190.  b.  coL  I.  ed.  1538.]  %n  omitted.  Bee  MS.  BarL 
3869.  Though  perhaps  the  death  of  Chaucer  at  that  time  had  rendered  the  compliment  nontatned  in  those  versrs  leai 
proper  than  it  was  at  first,  that  alone  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  sufficient  reason  for  omitting  them,  eqwcially  ss 
the  original  date  of  the  work,  in  the  16  of  Richard  II,  is  preserved.  Indeed  the  only  other  alterations,  wliioii  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  are  toward  the  beginning  and  end,  where  every  thing  which  had  been  said  in  praise  of  RIdiard 
in  the  first  edition,  is  either  left  out  or  converted  to  the  use  of  his  successor. 

1*  The  History  of  ApoUoniut  King  (tf  Tyrt  was  supposed  by  Mark  Welser,  when  he  printed  it  in  1505,  to  have 
been  translated  from  the  Greek  a  thousand  years  before.  [Fabr.  Bib.  Or.  V.  6.  p,  ^1.]  It  certainly  bean  stroog 
marks  of  a  Oreek  original,  though  it  is  not,  that  I  know,  now  extant  In  that  languaga  The  Rythmical  poem,  undst 
the  same  title.  In  modem  Greek,  was  re-translated  (if  I  may  so  speak)  from  the  Latin— aro  Aarcyucif  s  C(S  Pttfuukfr 
*f\utrtrw.  •Z>u  Cangtt  Index  Author,  ad  Gloss.  Grac.  When  Welser  printed  It,  he  probably  did  qpt  know  that  it 
had  been  published  already,  perhaps  more  than  once,  among  the  Oesta  Ramatiorum.  In  an  edition,  whSoh  I  have, 
printed  at  Rouen  In  1581,  it  makes  the  154th  chapter.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  the  XHth  Century,  Ood^tf  qf  Vitirbo, 
in  his  Pantheon,  or  universal  Chronicle,  InsCTted  this  Romance  as  part  of  the  history  of  the  third  Antioohiu^  about 
900  years  before  Christ    It  begins  thus  [MS.  Reg.  1 4  C.  xL] : 

Filia  Seleud  regis  stat  clara  decors 
Blatreque  defnnctA  pater  arsit  in  ejus  amore. 
Res  habet  efiectum,  pressa  puella  dolet. 

The  reet  is  in  the  same  metre,  with  one  Pentameter  only  to  two  Hexameters. 

Gower,  by  hi  own  acknowledgement,  took  his  story  from  the  Pantkeon  ;  as  the  Author,  whoever  k«  iraa^  of  Psrleto 
Prince  of  Tyre  professes  to  have  followed  Oower. 

T7  The  chief  differences  are.  that  Emari  is  originally  exposed  in  a  boat  for  refusing  to  comply  with  the  incestwons 
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the  author  of  this  Rime  the  inventor  of  the  story,  for  in  fol.  70.  a.  he  refers  to  hia  original 
w  Boman$y**  or  French ;  and  in  the  last  Stanza  ho  tells  us  expressly — 

Thyt  yt  on  of  Brytayne  layes 
That  was  used  by  olde  dayei. 

Of  the  BritaUtelaya  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  large,  when  I  come  to  the  Frank§' 
2Mt  Tau, 

f  ZT1.  Tk0  Man  of  Lowes  Tale  in  the  best  MSS.  is  followed  by  the  Wife  ofBaihet  Prolofiu  and 
Talif  and  therefore  I  have  placed  them  so  here ;  not  however  merely  in  compliance  with 
anthority,  but  because,  according  to  the  common  arrangement,  in  the  Merckanfe  Tale  ^  there 
is  a  direct  reference  to  the  Wife  of  Bathes  Prdogue,  before  it  has  been  spoken.  Such  an  impro- 
priety I  was  glad  to  remove  upon  the  authority  of  the  best  Bf  SS.  though  it  had  been  acquiesced 
in  by  all  former  Editors  ;  especially  as  the  same  MSS.  pointed  out  to  me  an  other,  I  believe 
the  true,  place  for  both  the  Merchants  and  the  Squiei's  Tales,  which  have  hitherto  been  printed 
immediately  after  the  Man  of  Lawes.    But  of  that  hereafter. 

§  XVII.  The  want  of  a  few  lines  to  introduce  the  Wife  of  Bathes  Prologue  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  those  defects,  hinted  at  above,  which  Chaucer  would  have  supplied  if  he  had  lived  to 
finish  his  work.  The  extraordinary  length  of  it,  as  well  as  the  vein  of  pleasantry  that  runs 
through  it,  is  very  suitable  to  the  character  of  the  speaker.  The  greatest  part  must  have  been 
of  Chaucer's  own  invention,  though  one  may  plainly  see  that  he  had  been  reading  the  popular 
invectives  against  marriage  and  women  in  general ;  such  as,  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  ;  Vale- 
tius  AD  BupiKUM  de  non  ducendd  more;  and  particularly  Hierokymus  contra  Jtmnianvm^^, 

I  XVIII.  The  Wife  of  Bathes  Tale  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Story  of  Florent 
io  Gower,  Conf,  Amani,  B.  L  or  perhaps  from  an  older  narrative,  in  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  or 
tmne  tach  collection,  from  which  the  Story  of  Florent  was  itself  borrowed.  However  that 
may  have  been,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Chaucer  has  considerably  improved  the  fable  by 
lopping  off  some  improbable,  as  well  as  unnecessary,  circumstances ;  and  the  transferring  of 
the  scene  from  Sicily  to  the  Court  of  King  Arthur  must  have  had  a  very  pleasing  effect,  before 
the  fabulous  majesty  of  that  court  was  quite  obliterated. 


of  tbm  Emperoar  har  father ;  that  she  Ii  driven  on  the  ooost  of  Oalps,  or  Wales,  and  married  to  the  king  of 
that  osnuiiy.   The  oontriranoes  of  the  step-mother,  and  the  oonaeqaenoee  of  them,  are  the  same  in  hoth  storieai 

IB  Y.  SBfiO,  JuHine  layt  to  hit  brother  Janttarj^— 

The  Wif  of  Bathe,  if  ye  han  imderstonde, 
Of  mariage,  which  ye  now  han  in  honde, 
Dedared  hath  ful  wd  in  litel  space— 

aODdlag  Tery  plainly  to  this  Prologue  of  the  Wife  <^  Bath.  The  impropriety  of  snch  an  allnalon  In  the  month  of 
Justime  is  groas  enough.  The  truth  is,  that  Chaucer  has  inadvertently  giren  to  a  charactet  in  the  MerehanVt  Talt  an 
•rgnaBent  which  the  Merchant  himtt{f  might  naturally  have  used  upon  a  similar  occasion,  a/Ur  he  had  heard  the 
ir^  4^  Bath.  If  we  snppoee,  with  the  Editions,  thai  the  Wife  <\f  Bath  had  not  at  that  time  spohen  her  Protogue,  tbs 
tinfiiUMbtjr  wUl  be  increased  to  an  incredible  degree. 

**  Tbo  holy  Father,  by  way  of  recommending  celibacy,  has  exerted  all  his  learning  end  eloquence  (and  he  certainly 
was  Boi  deficient  in  either)  to  collect  together  and  aggravate  whatever  he  coud  find  to  the  prejudice  of  the  female  sex. 
Amoag  other  things  he  has  inserted  his  own  translation  (probably)  of  a  long  extract  from  what  hecalla-^^U^ 
««rm/««  Thatphraiti  de  nupliis." 

ICext  to  htm  in  order  of  time  was  the  treatise  entitled  **Epietola  Valerii  ad  Rujtnum  de  non  ducendd  uxore.''  MS. 
JLnp.  li  IX  liL    It  has  been  printed,  for  the  similarity  of  its  sentiments,  I  suppose,  among  the  works  of  St.  Jerome, 
tbtrngh  it  Is  evidently  of  a  much  later  date.    Tanner  (from  Woods  M&  ColL)  attributes  it  to  Walter  Map.  Bib.  Brit. 
V.  Maf.  I  should  not  believe  it  to  be  older ;  aa  John  of  Salisbury,  who  has  treated  of  the  same  subject  in  his  Polncra. 
L  vilL  c.  xt  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  it. 

To  these  two  books  Jean  de  Meun  has  been  obliged  for  some  of  the  severest  strokes  in  his  Roman  de  la  Rose  ;  and 
Chaacer  has  transfused  the  qninteasenoe  of  all  the  thrco  works,  upon  the  subject  of  Matrimony,  into  his  Wife  ^ 
9mthrr  Prolcgue  and  Merchant's  Tale 
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The  old  Ballad  entitled  <<  The  Marriage  of  Sir  Gawaine,**  lAneient  Poetry,  yoL  iii.  p.  II.] 
which  the  learned  Editor  thinks  may  have  furnished  Chaucer  with  this  tale,  I  should  nther 
conjecture,  with  deference  to  so  good  a  judge  in  these  matters,  to  have  been  composed  bj  one 
who  had  read  both  Grower  and  Chaucer.  * 

§  XIX.  The  Tales  of  the  Faere  and  the  Sompkour  are  well  ingrafted  upon  that  of  tlie 
Wife  of  BcUh,  The  ill  humour  which  shews  itself  between  those  two  characters  is  quite 
natural,  as  no  two  professions  at  that  time  were  at  more  constant  variance.  The  Regular 
Clergy,  and  particularly  the  Mendicant  Freres,  affected  a  total  exemption  from  all  Eoclen* 
astical  jurisdiction,  except  that  of  the  Pope,  which  made  them  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the 
Bishops,  and  of  course  to  all  the  inferior  officers  of  the  national  hierarchy. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  either  of  these  tales  to  any  author  older  than  Chancer,  and 
possibly  they  may  both  have  been  built  upon  some  traditional  pleasantries,  which  were  nefer 
before  committed  to  writing. 

§  XX.  The  Clerkes  Tale  is  in  a  different  strain  from  the  three  preceding.  He  tells  u, 
in  his  Prologue,  that  he  learned  it  from  Petrarch  cU  Padua ;  and  this,  by  the  way,  is  all  the 
ground  that  I  can  find  for  the  notion  that  Chaucer  had  seen  Petrarch  *  in  Italy.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  why  Chaucer  should  choose  to  own  an  obligation  for  this  tale  to  Petrarch  lather 
than  to  Boccace,  from  whose  Decameron,  D.  x.  N.  10.  it  was  translated  by  Petrarch  in  1373»  the 
year  before  his  death,  as  appears  by  a  remarkable  letter,  which  he  sent  with  his  translation  to 
Boccace.  0pp.  Petrarck.  p.  540 — 7.  Ed.  Bas.  1581.  It  should  seem  too  from  the  same  letter, 
that  the  story  was  not  invented  by  Boccace,  for  Petrarch  says,  **  that  it  had  always  pleased 
him  uken  he  heard  U  many  yean  before,^*  '*  whereas  he  had  not  seen  the  Decameron  till  very  lately. 


*^  I  can  find  no  older  or  better  authority  for  this  notion  than  the  following  passage  in  SpeffhCs  life  of  Chancer,  pis- 
flxed  to  the  Edition  in  I597>  **  Some  write,  that  he  with  Petrarke  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  LioneU  Duke  of 
Clarence  with  Violante  daughter  of  Galeaaiua,  Duko  of  Millaine :  yet  Paullus  Jovius  nameth  not  Cbanoer ;  hot 
Petrarke,  he  sayth,  was  there."  It  appears  from  an  instrument  in  Rymer  ILiberaL  42  E.  UL  m.  1.].  that  the  Dnkcof 
Clarence  passed  from  Dover  to  Calais,  in  his  way  to  Milan,  in  the  spring  of  1368.  with  a  retinue  of  457  men  and  IM 
horses.  That  Chaucer  might  have  attended  the  Duke  upon  this  occasion  is  not  impossible.  He  had  been,  probably, 
for  some  time  in  the  king's  service,  and  had  received  the  year  before  a  Grant  of  an  annuity  of  80  marks— pro  bono 
servitio,  quod  dilectus  Valcttus  noster,  Galfridus  Chancer  nobis  impondit  et  impondet  in  futurom.  Pal.  41  E.  IIL  p. 
1.  m.  13.  ap.  Rymer.  There  is  a  curious  account  of  the  feast  at  this  marriage  in  the  Chronica  di  Manioua  ot  Ali- 
prandi  [Murator.  AtUiq.  Med*  JBvU  vol.  v.  p.  1187.  &  >eq-]*  but  he  does  not  give  the  names  of  the 

<*  Grandl  Signori  a  Barooi  Inghllese. 
who  were,  as  he  says. 

"  Con  Messere  LioneU'  in  oompognia.** 

The  most  considerable  of  them  were  probably  those  26  (Knights  and  others)  who.  before  their  setting  ont  for  Ifilsn. 
procured  the  King's  licence  to  appoint  Attorneys  general  to  act  for  them  here.  Frane.  42  B.  IIL  m.  &  ap.  Rymer. 
The  name  of  Chauoer  does  not  appear  among  them. 

The  embassy  to  Oenoot  to  which  Chaucer  was  appointed  in  November  1372.  might  possibly  have  afforded  him 
another  opportunity  of  seeing  Petrarch.  But  in  the  fint  place,  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  ever  went  upon  that 
Embassy.  If  he  did,  the  distance  from  Ofitoa  to  Padua  ^  where  Petrarch  resided,  is  considerable ;  and  I  cannot  hdp 
thinking  that  a  reverential  visit  /rom  a  Minister  cf  the  King  (tf  England  would  have  been  so  flattering  to  the  old 
man.  that  either  he  himself  or  some  of  his  biographers  must  have  recorded  it.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  Chaucer 
at  Oenoat  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  he  would  not  have  been  deterred  by  the  diflSculties  of  a  much  longer  Jouineiy  from 
paying  his  respects  to  the  first  literary  character  of  the  ago :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  time  of  this  embassy,  in 
1373,  is  the  precise  time  at  which  he  coud  have  learned  the  story  of  Oriseldis/rom  Petrarch  at  Padua.  For  Petrareb 
in  all  probability  made  his  translation  in  that  very  yean  and  he  died  in  July  of  the  year  following. 

The  inquisitive  and  Juilicioiis  author  of  Mimoire$  pour  la  vie  de  Petrarque  gave  us  hopes  [Prel  to  t.  iL  p.  6L],  that 
he  would  shew,  that  Chaucer  was  in  connexion  (en  liaison)  with  Petrarch.  As  he  has  not  fulfilled  his  promise  in  a 
later  (I  fear,  the  last)  volume  of  his  very  ingenious  work,  I  suspect  that  his  more  accurate  researches  have  not  enaUed 
him  to  verify  an  opinion,  which  he  probably  at  first  adopted  upon  the  credit  of  some  biographer  of  Cbanoer. 

si  —Cum  et  mlhi  semper  ante  multos  annot  audita  placuisset,  et  tibi  usque  adeo  plaouisse  perpenderem.  nt  vnlgari 
earn  stylo  tuo  censueris  non  indlgnam,  et  fine  opcris.  ubi  rhetorum  disciplina  validiora  quselibet  oolUumri  Jabei 
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.  Id  the  BtMllade^  with  which  the  Clerk  concludes  his  Tale,  I  have  changed  the  order  of 
ie  Ust  Stanzas,  so  as  to  make  it  end — 

And  let  bim  care,  and  wepe,  and  wringe,  and  waile — 

nediately  after  I  have  placed  the  Marchants  Prologue,  beginning — 

Weping  and  wailing,  care  and  other  sorwe 
I  hare  enough — . 

rangement,  which  recommends  itself  at  first  sight,  is  abo  supported  by  so  manj  MSS. 
t>e8t  authority,  that,  wittiout  great  negligence  or  dullness,  I  coud  not  have  either  over- 
or  rejected  it,  especially  as  the  whole  turn  of  tlie  MarchanVs  Prologue^  and  the  express 
1  of  Gritilde  in  yer.  9100.  demonstrate,  that  he  is  supposed  to  speak  with  the  Clerk^s 
«h  in  his  memory. 

I.  The  scene  of  the  Marchants  Tale  is  laid  in  Italy,  but  none  of  the  names,  except 
I  and  Justin,  seem  to  be  Italian,  but  rather  made  at  pleasure  ;  so  that  I  doubt  whether 
ry  be  really  of  Italian  growth.  The  adventure  of  the  Pear-tree  I  find  in  a  small  collec- 
Latin  fables,  written  by  one  Adolphus,  in  Elegiac  verses  of  his  fashion,  in  the  year 
As  this  fable  has  never  been  printed  but  once,  and  in  a  book  not  commonly  to  be  met 
sliall  transcribe  below  22  the  material  parts  of  it,  and  I  dare  say  the  Reader  will  not  be 
ixions  to  see  any  more. 

.  toe.  eit  M.  L'AbM  do  Sade  [Mem.  de  Petr.  i.  iii.  p.  797-]  >aj«,  that  the  Story  of  GriaeldlB  it  taken  tnm  an 
if  8.  in  the  library  of  M.  Foucault,  entitled,  Lt  parement  des  Damee.  If  this  ihould  have  been  eaid  upon  the  aatho- 
roJtsitf  [fat.  del  Decam.  p.  0(13.},  as  I  very  much  suspect,  and  if  Manni  himself  meant  to  refer  to^  Galland'i 
gur^etquee  aneietu  Poete*  [Mem.de  TAcad.  des  L  et  B.  L.  t.  iL  p.S86.],  we  must  look  stUl  further  for  the  original 
sals  NoTeL  H.  Galland  says  nothing,  as  I  obscnre,  of  the  antiquity  of  the  MS.  Le  titre  (he  says)  est  Le  pare- 
DawKS,  aveo  des  explications  en  Prose,  oik  Ton  trouve  lliistoire  de  Oriselidis  que  fen  M.  Perrault  a  mise  en 
t  he  says  also  expressly,  that  it  was  a  work  of  Olivier  de  la  Marche,  who  was  not  bom  tf  11  many  yean 
death  of  Boocace. 

Ijrtf  FabtUa,  ap.  Leyser.  Hist.  Poet  Medii  iEvi,  p.  S008. 

Fabula  1. 
CsBcns  erat  quldam,  cui  pulcra  Tirsgo— 


In  eortis  rirldi  resident  hi  eespite  quAdam 

Luce.    Petit  mulier  robur  adire  PyrL 
Vir  fisTst,  amplectens  mox  robur  ubique  lacertis. 

Arbor  adunca  fuit,  qua  latuit  Juvenis. 
Amplexatur  eam  dans  batia  dulda.    Tcrram 

Incepit  colere  Tomere  cum  proprio. 
Audit  Yir  strepitum ;  nam  ivpe  carentia  sensus 

Unius  in  reliquo,  nosco,  Tigere  solet. 
Heu  miser !  exclamat ;  te  Uedit  adulter  ibidem. 

Conqueror  hoc  illi  qui  dedit  esse  mihL 
Tunc  Deus  omnipoteiu,  qui  condidit  omnia  verbo. 

Qui  sua  membra  probat,  Tasda  relut  flgulus, 
Restituena  adem  mlsero,  tonat  illico ;  Fallox 

Femina,  cur  tant4  fraude  noccre  cupis  ? 

Perdpit  ilia  Tirum.   Vultu  retpondet  alacrl : 

Magna  dedi  medids ;  non  iibi  cura  fuit 
Alt,  ubi  lustra  sua  satis  uda  petcbat  Apollo, 

Candida  splendescens  Cynthia  luce  mert. 
Tone  sopor  irrepsit  mea  languida  corpora :  qncdaiB 

Astitit :  insonult  auribus  ilia  meis. 
Loders  cum  Juvene  studeas  in  roboris  alto ; 

Priiea  Tiro  dabituz  lux  dto,  crede  mihL 
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Whateyer  was  the  real  original  of  this  Tale,  the  Machinery  of  the  Faeries,  which  Chaucer 
has  used  so  happily,  was  probably  added  by  himself ;  and  indeed,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  tint 
his  Pluto  and  Proserpina  were  the  true  progenitors  of  Oberon  and  TUania  ^,  or  rather,  that  thej 
themselves  have,  once  at  least,  deigned  to  revisit  our  poetical  system  under  the  latter  names. 

§  XXIII.  The  Prologue  to  the  Squier$  Tale  appears  now  for  the  first  time  in  print.  'Whj 
it  has  been  omitted  by  all  former  Editors  I  cannot  guess,  except,  perhaps,  because  it  did  not 
suit  with  the  place,  which,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  they  were  determined  to 
assign  to  the  Squier'M  Tale,  that  is,  after  the  Man  of  LavD^t  and  before  tke  Marekan^s,  I  haTe 
chosen  rather  to  follow  the  MSS.  of  the  best  authority  in  placing  the  8^ier'$  Tale  after  (ii 
Marehan^Mj  and  in  connecting  them  together  by  this  Prologue,  agreeably,  as  I  am  persuaded, 
to  Chaucer's  intention.  The  lines  which  have  usually  been  printed  by  way  of  Prologue  to  tk 
Squiei'B  Tale,  as  I  believe  them  to  have  been  really  composed  by  Chaucer,  though  not  intended 
for  the  Squiet*s  Prologue,  I  have  prefixed  to  the  Shipman^s  Tale,  for  reasons,  whidi  I  shall  give 
when  I  come  to  speak  of  that  Tale. 

§  XXIV.  I  should  have  been  very  happy  if  the  MSS.  which  have  furnished  the  Sauizu 
Prologue,  had  supplied  the  deficient  part  of  his  Tale,  but  I  fear  the  judgement  of  Milton  was 
too  true,  that  this  story  was  ^'  left  half-told  **  by  the  author.  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
the  probable  original  of  this  tale,  and  yet  I  should  be  very  hardly  brought  to  believe  that  Ha 
whole,  or  even  any  considerable  part  of  it,  was  of  Chaucer's  invention. 

§  XXV.  We  are  now  arrived  with  the  common  Editions,  though  by  a  different  conrae^  at  tbo 
FaAKKELEiKES  Tale  ;  and  here  again  we  must  be  obliged  to  the  MSS.  not  indeed,  as  in  the 
last  instance,  for  a  new  Prologue,  but  for  authorising  us  to  prefix  to  this  Tale  of  the  Frankdm 
a  Prologue,  which  in  the  common  Editions  is  prefixed  to  the  Tale  of  the  Marehant,  together 
with  the  true  Prologue  of  that  Tale,  as  printed  above.  It  is  scarce  conceivable  how  these  two 
Prologues  coud  ever  be  joined  together  and  given  to  the  same  character,  as  they  are  not  only 
entirely  unconnected,  but  also  in  one  point  directly  contradictory  to  each  other  ;  for  in  that, 
which  is  properly  the  MarckantU,  he  says  expressly  [ver.  9110.],  that  he  had  been  married  ''(m 
mowlhet  and  not  more ;"  whereas  in  the  other,  the  Speaker's  chief  discourse  is  about  hit  mm, 
who  is  grovon  up.  This  therefore,  upon  the  authority  of  the  best  MSS.  I  have  restored  to 
the  Frankelein ;  and  I  must  observe,  that  the  sentiments  of  it  are  much  more  suitable  to  kit 
character  than  to  that  of  the  MarchanU  It  is  quite  natural,  that  a  wealthy  land-holder,  of  a 
generous  disposition,  as  he  is  described  [ver.  333 — 62.],  who  has  been  Sheriff,  Knight  of  the 
Shire,  &c.  should  be  anxious  to  see  his  son,  as  we  say,  a  Gentleman,  and  that  he  should  talk 
slightingly  of  money  in  comparison  with  polished  manners  and  virtuous  endowments ;  but 
neither  the  character  which  Chaucer  has  drawn  of  hit  Marehant,  nor  our  general  notions  of 
the  profession  at  that  time,  prepare  us  to  expect  from  him  so  liberal  a  strain  of  thinking. 

§  XXVI.  The  Frakkeleins  Tale,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  is  taken  from  a  BrittA  Lay^;  and 

Quod  fed.    Dotnimu  ideo  tibi  munem  lads 

Contulit :  Iddrco  munera  redde  mihf . 
Addidit  iUe  fidem  mulieri,  de  prece  cujui 

Se  lanum  credit,  mittit  et  omne  nefu. 


The  aame  story  is  inserted  among  The  Fablet  qf  Alpkonte^  printed  by  Cazton  in  English,  with  those  of  JStop,  Avian 
nnd  Pogget  without  date ;  but  I  do  not  find  it  in  the  original  Latin  of  Alphonsus,  MS.  Reg.  10.  B.  xiL  or  in  any  of  the 
French  translations  of  his  work  that  I  have  examined. 

•3  This  obsenration  is  not  meant  to  extend  further  than  the  King  and  Queen  of  Faery ;  in  whose  charaetcrs,  I 
think  it  is  plain,  that  Shakespeare,  in  imitation  of  Chaucer,  has  dignified  onr  Gothic  Elves  with  the  manners  and 
language  of  the  classical  Gods  and  Goddesses.  In  the  rest  of  his  Faery  system,  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  followed 
the  popular  supentition  of  his  own  time. 

**  Lee  premieres  Chansons  Fran9oi8cs  furent  nomm^  des  Lais  ;  says  M.  de  la  Ravaliore,  Poet,  du  Sou  de  Nnw.  t.  L 
p.  8I5b    And  so  far  I  believe  he  is  right.    But  I  see  no  foundation  for  supposing  with  him,  in  the  same  p«ce>  that  the 
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the  names  of  persons  and  places,  as  well  as  the  scene  and  circumstances  of  the  story,  make 
this  accoont  extremely  probable.    The  Lay  itself  is  either  lost,  or  buried,  perhaps  for  ever,  in 


Lit  ma  unt  $0ri€  tTEUgUt  and  that  it  was  derived  du  mot  Latin  Lessug,  qut  $ignifie  de$  plainUs  t  or  [in  p.  217.]  that 
It  was  2c  chaHStm^-ia  plus  m^^Jestueuse  et  la  plus  grave.  It  Deems  more  probable  that  Lai  In  French  was  anciently  a 
goMrical  term,  answering  to  Song  in  English.    The  passage  which  M.  de  la  Ravaliere  has  quoted  from  Le  Brut, 

"  Molt  sot  de  Lais,  molt  sot  de  notes  **— 

lithns  rendered  hj  our  Lapaman.    [See  before,  Easay,  Ac.  n.  46.] 

Ne  euthe  na  mon  swa  mnchel  of  song. 

The  tame  word  is  used  by  Peirol  d'AWergna.  MS.  Crofts,  fol.  Ixxxv.  to  denote  the  songs  of  birds,  certainly  not  of  the 
fUintitfe  kind. 

Et  li  ausell  s'en  ran  enamoran 

L*una  per  I'aatre,  et  fan  vantas  (or  eantas\  et  tais. 

Formy  owB  part  I  am  inclined  to  beliere^  that  Hod,  Island.  Lied,  Teuton.  Leolh,  Saxon,  and  Lai,  French,  are  all  to 
be  deduced  from  the  same  Gothic  original. 

But  beeide  this  general  sense,  the  name  of  Lap  was  particularly  given  to  the  French  translations  of  certain  Poems, 
orifinally  composed  in  Armorican  Bretagne,  and  in  the  Armorican  langiuge.  I  say  the  French  translations,  because 
lap,  not  being  (as  I  can  find)  an  Armorican  word,  coud  liardly  have  been  the  name,  by  which  a  qiecies  of  Poetry,  not 
bpcvted  from  France,  was  distinguished  by  the  first  composers  in  Bretagne. 

The  diief,  perhaps  the  only,  collection  of  these  Lais  that  is  now  extant,  was  translated  Into  Frraoh  octosyllable 
nrae  by  a  Poetess^  who  calls  herself  Marie  t  the  same,  without  doubt,  who  made  the  translation  of  Bsope,  quoted  by 
Ptoqnier  [JZm*.  L  viii.  ch.  i.]  and  Fauchet  [L.  ii.  n.  84.].  and  placed  by  them  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  about  the 
middlo  of  the  xiuth  century.  Both  her  works  have  been  preserved  together  in  MS.  Harl.  978.  in  a  fair  hand,  which 
1  fee  no  lensoo  to  Judge  more  recent  than  the  latter  end  of  that  Century. 

The  low,  with  which  only  we  are  at  present  concerned,  were  addressed  by  her  to  some  king.    FoL  I38L 

En  le  honur  de  vous,  nchle  reis, 
Ki  tant  estes  prux  e  curteis, 
A  Id  tute  Joie  se  endine, 
F<  «i  ki  queer  tuz  biens  raeine. 
M'entremia  des  lais  assembler. 
Par  rime  fidre  e  reconter. — 


i  km  Unes  after,  she  names  herself. 


Oes,  Seignurs,  ke  dit  Marie. 


The  titles  of  the  Poems  in  this  collection,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  are  recited  in  the  Harleian  Catalogue.  They  are, 
b  gmeral,  the  names  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  several  Stories,  and  are  most  of  them  evidently  Armorican  ;  and 
lUiink  no  one  can  read  the  Stories  themselves  without  being  persuaded,  that  they  were  either  really  translated 
brnn  the  Armorican  language,  or  at  least  composed  by  one  who  was  well  acquainted  with  that  language  and  country. 

Thoogb  these  Poems  of  Marie  have  of  late  been  so  little  known  as  to  have  entirely  escaped  the  researches  of  Fauchet 
iDd  other  Fren^  Antiquaries,  they  were  formerly  in  high  estimation.  Denis  Piramus,  a  very  tolerable  versifier  oi 
Uie  Legend  <^8t.  Edmund  the  King  [MS.  Cotton.  Dom.  A.  xi.],  allows  that  Dame  Marie,  as  he  colls  her,  had  great 
i&crit  in  the  composition  of  her  Lays,  though  thep  are  not  all  true— 

E  si  en  est  ele  mult  loee, 
E  la  ryme  par  tut  amee. 

A  tnaslation  of  her  Laps,  as  it  should  seem,  into  one  of  the  Northern  languages  was  among  the  books  given  by 
Qafariol  de  la  Oardie  to  the  University  of  Upsal,  under  the  title  of  Varia  Britannorum  FabuUg.  See  the  description 
of  the  book  by  Stcphanius,  in  Cat  Libb.  SeptenL  at  the  end  of  Hickes.  Gr.  A.  S.  edit.  1689.  4*0.  p.  itm.  That  Chaucer 
had  read  them  I  think  extremely  probable,  not  only  fmm  a  passage  in  his  Drerae  [ver.  1820—1926.].  which  seems  to 
Ittvebeeo  copied  from  the  Lap  q/Elidus,  but  also  from  the  manner  in  which  he  makes  the  Frankelein  speak  of  the 
Bretoos  and  their  compositions.    See  the  note  on  ver.  11021. 

However,  in  Chaucer's  time,  there  were  other  British  Laps  extant  beside  this  collection  by  Marie.  Emari  has 
been  mentltmed  before,  $  xv.  An  old  English  Ballad  qf  Sir  Gowther  [MS.  Reg.  17  B.  xliii.]  is  said  by  the  writer  to 
kave  been  taken  out  iff  ons  of  the  Lapes  of  Britanpe :  in  another  place  he  says->(A«  Jlrst  Lap  (tf  Britanpe.  The 
orifinal  of  Okt  FrankeUin's  TaU  was  probably  a  third.  There  were  also  Laps,  which  did  not  pretend  to  be  British, 
nULap  ^Arittote,  Li  Lais  dt  VOlseUt  [Fabliaux,  torn.  L].    Le  Lai  du  Corn  by  Robert  Bikci  [MB.  Bod.  1687.]  is  said 
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one  of  those  sepulchres  of  MSS.  which,  by  courtesy,  are  called  Libraries ;  but  there  are  two 
imitations  of  it  extant  by  Boccace,  the  first  in  the  vth  Book  of  his  PhUooopoy  and  the  second  in 
ih^  Decameron^  D.  x.  N.  5.    They  agree  in  every  respect  with  each  other,  except  that  the  soane 
and  the  names  are  different,  and  in  the  latter  the  narration  is  less  prolix  and  the  style  Ua 
flowery  than  in  the  former,  which  was  a  juvenile  work  ^.    The  only  material  point,  in  which 
Boccace  seems  to  have  departed  from  his  original,  is  this  ;  instead  of  **  the  removal  of  the  roeb^ 
the  Lady  desires  **  a  garden  full  of  JUwen  andfruitt  of  May,  in  the  month  of  January ;"  and  some 
such  alteration  was  certainly  necessary,  when  the  scene  came  to  be  removed  ^m  Bretagne  to 
Spain  and  Italy,  as  it  is  in  Boccace's  novels  ^.     I  should  guess  that  Chaucer  has  preserved 
pretty  faithfully  the  principal  incidents  of  the  British  tale,  though  he  has  probably  thrown  in 
some  smaller  circumstances  to  embellish  his  narration.     The  long  list  of  virtuous  women  is 
Dorigene*s  Soliloquy  is  plainly  copied  from  Hieronymus  contra  Jovinianum.. 

§  xxvii.  Thus  far  I  flatter  myself  I  have  been  not  unsuccessful  in  restoring  the  true  order, 
and  connexion  with  each  other,  of  the  Clerkes,  the  Marchantes,  the  Squiert$,  and  the  Frankddita 
Tales,  but  with  regard  to  the  next  step,  which  I  have  taken,  I  must  own  myself  more  dubiom. 
In  all  the  editions  the  Tales  of  the  Nonne  and  the  Chanones  Yeman  precede  ike  Doetoures,  but  the 
best  MSS.  agree  in  removing  those  Tales  to  the  end  of  the  Nonnet  Preettet,  and  I  have  net 
scrupled  to  adopt  this  arrangement,  which,  I  think,  is  indisputably  established  by  the  following 
consideration.  When  the  Monk  is  called  upon  for  his  Tale  the  Pilgrims  were  near  Rochester 
[vcr.  13932.],  but  when  the  Chanon  overtakes  them  they  were  advanced  to  Boughton  under 
Blee  [ver.  16024.],  twenty  miles  beyond  Rochester,  so  that  the  Tale  of  the  Chanona  Teman,  and 

by  him  to  bare  been  invented  by  Oaradue,  who  acoompliohcd  the  adventure.  In  the  Ballad,  entitled  «*  trb  Bot  ajtd 
THK  Mantlk,**  [Anc  Poet.  t.  iiL  p.  1.]  which  I  suspect  to  have  been  made  up  out  of  this  Lap  and  Le  Coirt  MdnUL 
the  Buooeasful  knight  ia  called  Cradock.    Robert  Bikes  aays  further,  that  the  Horn  was  still  to  be  seen  at  Qrenoetteri 

Q'taxt  a  Cirincrtre 
A  une  haute  fcste, 
La  pureit  il  veer 
Icest  com  tout  pur  veir. 
Ceo  dist  Robert  BHuz— 

In  none  of  these  Lays  do  we  find  the  qualities  attributed  to  that  sort  of  composition  by  M.  de  la  Ravaliereu  Aoeordloi 
to  these  examples  we  should  rather  define  the  Lay  to  be  a  species  of  teriout  narrative  poetry,  of  a  moderate  Unftk, 
in  a  simple  style  and  light  metre.  Serious  is  here  opposed  (not  to  pleasant^  but)  to  ludicrous,  in  order  to  distingoirii 
the  Lay  from  the  Conte  or  Fabliau  ;  as  on  the  other  hand  its  moderate  length  distinguishes  it  from  the  QestSt  ^ 
common  Roman,  All  the  Lays  that  I  have  seen  are  in  light  metres  not  exceeding  eight  qrllables.  See  bef(n«,  Esssif, 
dec.  n.  60. 

*»  I  saw  onoe  an  Edition  of  the  Philocopot  printed  at  Venice,  1503,  foL  with  a  letter  at  the  end  of  It,  in  whidi  the 
Publisher  Hieronymo  8quarzasicho  says  (if  I  do  not  mlsremember.)  '*  that  this  work  was  written  by  Boccaee  at 
twenty-five  years  of  age  (about  1338;,  while  he  was  at  Naples  in  the  house  of  John  Barrile."  Johannes  Barriibu  b 
called  by  Boccace  lOeneal.  Deor.  1.  xiv.  c.  19.]  magni  spiritta  homo.  He  was  sent  by  King  Robert  to  attend  Fetrarab 
to  his  coronation  at  Rome,  and  is  introduced  by  the  latter  in  his  second  Eclogue  under  the  name  of  Ideeus  ;  ab  Idi, 
monte  Creteusi,  undo  et  ipse  oriundus  fuit  Jnlentiones  Eclogarum  Franc  Petrarchan,  MS.  Bod.  556.  Not  knowtag 
at  present  where  to  find  thut  Edition,  I  am  obliged  to  rely  upon  my  mmiory  only  for  this  story,  which  I  think  hl|^ 
probable,  though  it  is  not  muutioned,  as  I  recollect,  by  any  of  the  other  Biographws  of  Boccace.  A  good  Ufa  of  Boooaos 
is  still  much  wanted. 

The  adventures  of  Florio  and  Biancojlore,  which  make  the  principal  subject  of  the  Philoeopo,  were  Cunous  king 
before  Boccace,  as  be  himself  informs  us,  1.  i.  p.  6.  Ed.  1723.  Hieronymo  Squarzasicho,  in  the  letter  mentioned  above, 
says,  that  the  story,  *'  anchora  si  nova  insino  ad  ogi  scripts  in  un  librazolo  de  tristo  et  male  composto  rime— dove  fl 
Boccaocio  ni  cavo  questo  digno  et  el^anto  libro."  Floris  and  Blancq/lor  are  mentioned  as  illustrious  lovers  hj 
Mai/res  Eymengau  de  Bezers,  a  Languedocian  Poet,  in  his  Breviari  d'amor  dated  in  the  year  1888.  M&  Beg.  19  C  L 
foL  199.  It  is  probable  however  that  the  Story  was  enlarged  by  Boccace,  and  particularly  I  should  soppoae  that  the 
Love-questions  in  1.  v.  (the  fourth  of  which  questions  contains  the  Novel  ref^red  to  in  the  text)  were  added  by  him. 

*■  The  Conte  Bolardo,  the  precursor  and  model  of  Ariosto,  in  his  Orlando  inamorato,  1.  L  oa.  12.  has  inserted  aXUs 
upon  the  plan  of  Boccace's  two  novels,  but  with  considerable  alterations,  which  have  carried  the  Story,  I  appirehaod, 
still  further  from  ite  BriUth  originaL 
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tke  Nonne  to  which  it  is  anDexed,  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  admitted  till  after  th4 
Pale,  and  consequently  not  till  after  the  Nonnes  "PreaUi^  which  is  inseparably  linked  to 
!A«  Monk, 

III.  These  two  Tales  tnerefore  of  the  Nonne  and  the  Chanonee  Yeman  being  removed  out 
ray,  the  Docttmrei  comes  clearly  next  to  the  Frankdeinee ;  but  how  they  are  to  be  connected 
r,  and  whether  at  all,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  What  I  have  printed  by  way  of  Prologue 
Doetouret  Tale  I  found  in  one  of  the  best  ^ISS.  but  only  in  one :  in  the  others  it 
'rologue.  The  first  line  applies  so  naturally  and  smartly  to  the  Frankeleinei  conclusion, 
im  strongly  inclined  to  believe  it  from  the  hand  of  Chaucer,  but  I  cannot  say  so  much 
five  following.  I  would  therefore  only  wish  these  lines  to  be  received  for  the  present, 
ig  to  the  Law- phrase,  de  bene  esse,  till  they  shall  either  be  more  authentically  established 
"seded  by  the  discovery  of  the  genuine  Prologue. 

X.  In  THE  DocTOURES  Tale,  besido  Livy,  who  is  quoted,  Chaucer  may  possibly  have 
1  Gower  in  some  particulars,  who  has  also  related  the  story  of  Virginia,  Conf.  AmanL 
ut  he  has  not  been  a  servile  copyist  of  either  of  them. 

:.  The  Pardoneres  Tale  has  a  Prologue  which  connects  it  with  the  Doetoures,  There  is 
retty  long  preamble,  which  may  either  make  part  of  the  Prologue,  or  of  the  Tale.  The 
ffer  in  this  point.  I  have  chosen  to  throw  it  into  the  Tale,  and  to  confine  the  Prologue 
I  suppose  to  be  its  proper  use,  the  introduction  of  the  new  Speaker.  When  he  is  once 
lete  possession  of  his  office  of  entertaining  the  company,  his  Prefaces  or  Digressions 
dl,  I  think,  be  equally  considered  as  parts  of  his  Tale. 

lere  outline  of  the  Parookeres  Tale  is  to  be  found  in  the  Cento  NoteUe  Aniiehe, 
Kxii. 

I.  The  Tale  of  the  Shipman  in  the  best  MSS.  has  no  Prologue,  What  has  been  printed 
in  the  common  Editions  is  evidently  spurious.  To  supply  this  defect  I  have  ventured, 
e  authority  of  one  MS.  (and,  I  confess,  not  one  of  the  best)  to  prefix  to  this  Tale  the 
f  which  has  usually  been  prefixed  to  the  Tale  of  the  Squier,  As  this  Prologue  was 
4?dly  composed  by  Chaucer,  it  must  have  had  a  place  somewhere  in  this  Edition,  and  if  I 
irove  tliat  it  was  really  intended  by  him  for  this  place,  I  think  the  Reader  will  allow  that 
le  vacancy  extremely  well.  The  Pardoneres  tale  may  very  properly  be  called  "  a  thrifty 
d  he  himself  ''a  learned  man*^  [ver.  12905 — 8.]  ;  and  all  the  latter  part,  though  highly 
T  in  the  mouth  of  the  ^^  cartels  Squier,*  is  perfectly  suited  to  the  character  of  the  Shipman, 

tale  is  generally  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  Decameron.  D.  viii.  N.  1.  but  I  should 
telieve  that  Chaucer  was  obliged  to  some  old  French  FaUeour,  from  whom  Boccaco  had 
rowed  the  gi*ound-work  of  his  Novel,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eetes  Tale.  Upon  either 
ion,  a  great  part  of  the  incidents  must  probably  have  been  ofhis  own  invention. 

II.  Tlie  transition  from  the  Tale  of  the  Shipman  to  that  of  the  Prioresse  is  happily  managed, 
lot  been  able  to  discover  from  what  Legende  of  the  Miracles  of  our  Lady  the  Prior- 
Tale  is  taken.  From  the  scene  being  laid  in  Asia,  it  should  seem,  that  this  was 
lie  oldest  of  the  many  stories,  which  have  been  propagated,  at  different  times,  to  excite 
y  several  roercrlcss  persecutions  of  the  Jews,  upon  the  charge  of  murthering  Christian 
t  ^.  The  story  of  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  last  Stanza,  is  placed  by 
V  Paris  under  the  year  1255. 


e  flntt  four  monthi  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  by  Bollandus,  I  find  the  following  names  of  Childreo  canonlxed, 

been  miirthercd  iiy  Jews:  xxt  Mart.  Willitlmus  Noriricmtis.  1144.    Richardut,  Paritiit,  1I79>  xvii  Apr. 

$.  lUrna.  \2}fJ.     IFrrnervt,  H'ttalice.  nn.  cod.    Alhertut^  Polonta.    159S.    I  suppose  the  remaining  eight 

wiiM  fumi^h  at  lea^t  as  many  more.    See  a  Scottloh  nallii(>[ReI.  of  Anc.  Poet  v.  L  p.  32.],  upon  one  of  these 

murthera.    The  Editor  has  very  Ingenionsly  conjectured  that  "  Mlrryland"  in  rer.  1.  is  a  corruption  of 

Perhaps  the  real  nmulnn  of  the  Dallad  may  have  been  what  is  suid  to  have  happened  at  Trent,  in  1475,  to 

cd  Bimon.  The  Cardinal  Hadrian,  about  fifty  years  after,  mentioning  the  Rocks  of  Trent,  adds,  •'quo  Jud»l 

/ 


Ixvi  INTUODUCTORY  DlSCOUilBE  TO 

§  xxxiii.  Next  to  the  Prioreste  Chaucer  himself  is  called  upon  for  his  Tale.  In  the 
Prolog  he  has  dropped  a  few  touches  descriptive  of  his  own  person  and  mannerybjr  which  we 
tearn,  that  he  was  used  to  look  much  upon  the  ground  ;  was  of  a  corpulent  habit ;  and  resenred 
in  his  behaviour.  His  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas  was  clearly  intended  to  ridicule  the  ** palpable 
gross "  fictions  of  the  common  Rimers  of  tliat  uge,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  the  meanness  of 
their  language  and  versification.  It  is  full  of  phrases  taken  from  IsumbraSf  lA  beanu  detotmut,  aad 
other  Romances  in  the  same  style,  which  are  still  extant.  A  few  of  his  imitations  of  them  will 
1)0  pointed  out  in  the  Notes. 

§  XXXIV.  For  the  more  complete  reprobation  of  this  species  of  Riming,  even  the  Ho^  who 
is  not  to  be  suspected  of  too  refined  a  taste,  is  made  to  cry  out  against  it,  and  to  cut  short  Siie 
Thopas  in  the  midst  of  his  adventures.  Chaucer  has  nothing  to  say  for  his  lUnu,  but  that 
*'  it  is  the  best  he  can'*  [ver.  13856.],  and  readily  consents  to  tell  another  Tale  ;  but  having  just 
laughed  so  freely  at  the  bad  poetry  of  his  time,  lie  might  think  it,  perhaps,  too  iuvidiotis  to 
exhibit  a  specimen  of  better  in  his  own  person,  and  therefore  his  other  Tale  is  in  prose,  a  mere 
translation  from,  Le  Litre  de  Melibee  et  de  dame  Prudence,*  of  which  several  copies  are  still 
preserved  in  MS.^  It  is  in  truth,  as  he  calls  it,  [ver.  13868.]  "  a  moral  tale  rertwrns^  and  wis 
probably  much  esteemed  in  its  time,  but,  in  this  age  of  levity,  I  doubt  some  Readers  will  be 
apt  to  regret,  that  he  did  not  rather  give  us  the  remainder  of  jS*ir0  l%)pas, 

§  XXXV.  The  Prologue  of  the  Mokkes  Tale  connects  it  with  Melibee,  The  Tale  itself  is 
certainly  formed  upon  the  plan  of  Boccace's  great  work  de  casibus  tirorum  Utustrium,  but  Chancer 
has  taken  the  several  Stories,  of  which  it  is  composed,  from  different  authors,  who  will  be 
particularized  in  the  Notes. 

§  XXXVI.  After  a  reasonable  number  of  melancholy  ditties,  or  Tragedies,  as  the  Monk  calls 
them,  he  is  interrupted  by  the  Knight,  and  the  Host  addresses  himself  to  theNonnes  Preest^  to 
tell  them  "stt>u^  thing  as  may  their  hertes  glade^ 

The  Tale  of  the  Nokkes  Freest  is  cited  by  Dryden,  together  with  that  of  the  Wife  o] 
Bothy  as  of  Chaucer*s  own  invention.  But  that  great  Foet  was  not  very  conversant  with  the 
authors  of  which  Chaucer's  library  seems  to  have  been  composed.  The  Wife  of  Bathes  Tale  has 
been  shewn  above  to  be  taken  from  Gowcr,  and  the  Fable  of  the  Cock  and  the  Fox,  which 
makes  the  ground  of  tlie  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale,  is  clearly  borrowed  from  a  collection  of  .Ssopean 
and  other  Fables,  by  3farie  a  French  Poetess,  whose  collection  of  Lais  has  been  mentioned 
before  in  n.  24.  As  her  Fable  is  short  and  well  told,  and  has  never  been  printed,  I  shall  insert 
it  here  at  length  ^^,  and  the  more  willingly,  because  it  furnishes  a  convincing  proof^  how  able 
Chaucer  was  to  work  up  an  excellent  Tale  out  of  very  small  materials. 


ob  Simcnis  cadem  no  aspirare  quidem  audent.  Pratf.  ad  librtim  de  Sertn.  Lat.  The  change  of  the  name  in  the  Song, 
from  Simon  to  Hugh,  is  nataial  enough  in  this  country,  where  aimilar  stories  oiHuffh  qflforwiek  and  Htigk  Qflimstn 
had  been  long  current. 

<s  Two  oopiea  of  thia  work  are  in  the  Museum,  Ma  Reg,  19  C.  vU.  and  19  C.  xL  in  French  Proieu    Da '. 
Bibiiot  des  Romans,  v.  iL  p.  248.  mentlonB  two  copies  of  the  same  work  en  vers,  dans  la  BtblMMtque  Se^uisr* 

«•  From  MB.  Ilarl.  978.  f.  70. 

D  un  cok  recunte,  Id  estot 
Sur  un  femer,  e  si  chantoU 
Par  de  lez  11  vient  un  gupUz, 
6i  I'apela  par  muz  beaus  diz. 
Sire,  fet  il,  muz  te  vei  bel ; 
Unc  ne  Ti  si  gent  olseL 
Clexe  Toiz  as  sur  tute  rien, 
Fora  tun  pere,  qe  jo  vi  bien  ; 
Unc  oLsel  meiiz  ne  chanta ; 
Mes  U  le  fistmeux,  kar  il  duniL 
8i  puis3eo  fere,  dist  11  coos. 
Les  eles  bat,  les  oUz  ad  clos. 
Chanter  quida  plus  derement. 
Li  gupil  saut,  e  sil  prent ; 
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XVII.  The  sixteen  lines,  whicH  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Nonntt  Preette8  Tale,  might 
s  more  properly  be  considered  as  the  beginning  of  the  Prologue  to  the  succeeding  Tale, 
^re  certain  vhat  Tale  was  intended  to  succeed.  In  both  Dr.  AskeVs  MSS.*the  last  of 
ines  is  read  thnsy— 

Seide  unto  the  Nunne  as  je  shul  heer.— 

ere  are  six  more  lines  to  introduce  her  Tale ;  but,  as  these  six  lines  are  manifestly 
for  the  purpose,  I  have  chosen  rather  to  adhere  to  the  other  MSS.  which  acknowledge 
ilves  defective  in  this  part,  and  give  us  the  Nonnes  TaU,  as  I  have  done,  without  any 
iction.  It  is  very  probable,  I  think,  that  Chaucer  himself  had  not  determined,  whether 
aid  connect  the  Nonnes  Tale  with  that  of  tht  Nonnes  Freest,  or  whether  he  should  interpose 
or  two,  or  perhaps  more,  between  them. 

Tale  of  the  NoyvE  is  almost  literally  translated  from  the  life  of  St.  Cecilia  in  the 
1  aurea  of  Jacobus  Januensis.  It  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer,  as  a  separate  work,  in  his 
;  o/ffood  womatt  [ver.  426.]  under  the  title  of  ^  the  life  of  Seint  Cecile,"  and  it  still  retains 
t  marks  that  it  was  not  originally  composed  in  the  fV>rm  of  a  Tale  to  be  spoken  by  the 
I*.  However  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Chaucer  meant  to  incorporate  it  into  this 
ton  of  Canterbury  Tales,  as  the  Prologue  of  the  Chanones  Yeman  expressly  refers  to  it. 


Vers  la  forest  od  lui  s'en  va. 
Par  mi  un  champ,  u  U  passa, 
Cureot  apres  tut  11  pastur ; 
Li  chiens  le  hucnt  tut  entur. 
Teit  le  gupil,  ki  le  cok  tient, 
Mar  lo  guaina  si  par  eus  vient. 
Va,  fet  11  coca,  si  lurescrie, 
Qc  sui  tuens,  no  me  larras  mie. 
Li  gupil  volt  parle  en  haut, 
E  li  coca  dc  sa  buchc  saut. 
Sur  un  haut  fust  s'eat  muntes. 
Quant  li  gupilz  s'est  reguardez, 
Mut  par  so  ticnt  enfantill^, 
Que  11  cocs  I'ad  si  enginnd. 
De  mal  talent  e  de  droit  ire 
La  buche  comcnce  a  maudire, 
Ke  parole  qunnt  dcvercit  taire. 
Li  cocs  respunt,  si  dei  jco  fiiire, 
3Iaudirc  Toil,  ki  volt  cluincr, 
Quant  11  deit  giiardcr  e  guaiter. 
Que  mal  ne  vient  a  lur  Seignur. 

Ceo  funt  li  fol  tut  11  plusur, 
Parolcnt  quant  dcivent  taiser, 
Teisent  quant  il  deivcnt  parler. 

neaembUnce  of  Chancer'i  Tale  to  this  fablo  if*  obvious  ;  and  it  is  the  mora  probable  that  he  really  copied  from 
because  no  rach  Fable  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  Greek  ii-Ibop,  or  in  any  of  the  Latin  compilations  (that  I  have 
hicb  w«nt  about  in  the  dark  ages  under  the  name  of  Jilsop.  Whether  it  was  invented  by  Marlb,  or  whether 
n»latcd  it,  with  the  rest  of  her  fables,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  .£aop  by  King  Alfred,  as  she  Mja 
I  cannot  pretend  to  determine.  Though  no  Anglo-Saxon  Tendon  of  JEaop  be  now,  as  I  can  find,  extant,  there 
ve  been  one  formerly,  which  mny  have  pnmed,  liko  many  other  translations  Into  that  language,  under  the 
f  Alfred ;  and  it  may  bo  urged  in  support  of  the  probability  of  Alarie's  positive  aKsertion,  that  she  appears, 
isttgrs  in  her  £«/«,  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of  English.  I  must  observe  that  the  name  of  the  King, 
English  Version  she  professes  to  follow,  is  differently  stated  in  different  MSS.  Li  the  best  MS.  Ilarl.  V7B.  it  is 
Li  r^is  Alurtd.  In  a  later  MS.  Vcsp.  B.  xiv.  it  is  Li  reii  Ilenris.  -Pasquier  IRecherches,  L  vlii.  c.  L]  calls  him 
inurrU  and  Du  Cheane  (as  quoted  by  Menage,  v.  Roman)  Liroit  Mires ,-  but  all  the  copies  agree  in  making 
lcclan»,  that  she  translated  hcTwoTV**det'Angloi$  tn  Roman.**  A  Latin  £sop,  MS.  il/^.  10  A.  vii.  has  the 
oTj  of  an  English  rersion  by  order  of  a  Rex  Anglia  Affrut. 

,c  whole  Introduction  is  In  the  style  of  a  person  writing,  and  not  of  one  speaking.    If  we  compare  it  with  the 
iction  to  the  Prioreasoe  Tale,  the  difference  will  bo  very  striking.    Sec  particularly  ver.  15548. 

Yet  pr^ye  I  yon,  tliat  reden  that  I  vrite^ 
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§  xzxviii.  The  introduction  of  the  C^nonet  Teman  to  tell  a  Tale,  at  a  time  when  so  many  of 
the  original  characters  remain  to  be  called  upon,  appears  a  little  extraordinary.  It  should 
seem,  that  some  sudden  resentment  had  determined  Chaucer  to  interrupt  the  regular  ooune 
of  his  work,  in  order  to  insert  a  Satire  against  the  Alchemists.  That  their  pretended  science 
was  much  cultivated  about  this  time  ",  and  produced  its  usual  evils,  maj  fairljr  be  inferred  from 
the  Act,  which  was  passed  soon  after,  5  H.  IV.  c.  iv.  to  make  it  Felonie  to  nwltiplie  gold  or  ritm, 
or  to  tue  the  art  of  muUipliccUion. 

§  XXXIX.  In  the  Prologue  to  the  Mahciples  Tale,  the  Pilgrims  are  supposed  to  be 
arrived  at  a  little  town  called  "  Bob  up  and  down,  under  the  blee,  in  Canterbury  way."  I 
cannot  find  a  town  of  that  name  in  any  Map,  but  it  must  have  lain  between  Houghton,  the 
place  last  mentioned,  and  Canterbury.  The  Fable  of  the  Crow,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
Manciples  Tale,  has  been  related  by  so  many  authors,  from  Ovid  down  to  Gower,  that  it  if 
impossible  to  say  whom  Chaucer  principally  followed.  His  skill  in  new  dressing  an  old  stoiy 
was  never,  perhaps,  more  successfully  exerted. 

§  XL.  After  the  Tale  of  the  Manciple  the  common  Editions,  since  1542  **,  place  what  ib  called 

and  in  ver.  15530.  the  Relater,  or  rather  Writer,  of  the  Tale,  in  all  the  MS8.  except  one  of  middling  antborttr. 
is  called  **  unworthy  Sone  of  Eve."  Such  little  inaccuracies  are  strong  proofs  of  an  unfinished  work.  Efee  befon 
piL 

SI  The  first  considerable  Coinage  of  Gold  in  this  conntry  was  begun  by  Edward  m,  in  the  year  1343.  and  aeoordiagto 
Camden,  [in  his  Remains,  Art.  Afonry]  '*  the  Alchemists  did  aflirm,  as  an  unwritten  rerity,  that  the  RoaenobleSyWhidi 
were  coined  soon  after,  were  made  by  projection  or  multiplication  Alchemical  of  Raymond  Lully  in  the  Tower  of  LoB' 
don.*' In  proof  of  this,"  besides  the  tradition  oftheRabbies  In  that  faculty."  they  allcdged**  the  Inscription  :Jie«««««to 
trannetuper  snedium  eorum  U>at ;"  which  they  profoundly  expounded,  as  Jesus  passed  invisible  and  in  mesi  secrd 
manner  by  the  middest  of  Pharisees,  so  that  gold  usas  made  by  invisible  and  secret  art  amidst  tht  ignoranL  But 
others  say,  *•  that  Text  was  the  only  amulet  used  in  that  credulous  warfaring  age  to  escape  dangers  in  battles.**  Iliis 
Camden.  I  rather  believe  it  was  an  Amulet,  or  Charm,  principally  used  against  Thieves ;  upon  the  authority  of  tbe 
following  passage  of  Sir  John  Mandevile,  c.  x.  p.  137.  *<  And  an  half  myle  fro  Naxarethe  is  the  Lepe  of  onre  Loid: 
for  the  Jewes  ladden  him  upon  an  highe  roche  for  to  make  him  lepe  down  and  have  slajm  him :  but  Jesa  passed 
amonges  hem,  and  lepte  upon  another  m<hc  ;  and  yit  ben  tbo  steppes  of  his  feet  sene  in  the  roche  where  he  allyghta 
And  therfore  scyn  sum  men  whan  thei  dredcn  hem  of  Thefes  on  ony  weyo,  or  of  Enemyes ;  Jems  autem  transieu 
per  medium  illorum  ibat :  that  is  to  seync ;  Jtrut/orsothe pastynge  be  the  myddes  ofhemhe  vente :  in  tokeneandmyode» 
that  ourc  Lord  passed  thorgho  out  the  Jewea  crueltee,  and  scaped  safly  fro  hem ;  so  surely  movoe  men  passen  tkeperUi 
of  ThKfts**  See  also  Catal.  MSS.  IlarL  n.  S9GG.  Ic  roubt  bo  owned,  that  a  Spoil  against  Thieves  was  the  most  service* 
able,  if  not  the  most  elegant.  Inscription  that  coud  bo  put  upon  Gold  Coin. 

Ashmole,  in  his  Theatrum  Chrmieum,  p.  443.  has  repeated  this  ridiculous  story  concerning  Lnlly  with  addiUonsI 
circumstances  as  if  ho  really  believed  it ;  though  Lully  by  the  best  accounts  had  been  dead  above  twenty  yean 
before  Edward  III  began  to  coin  Gold. 

Thesame  Author  (Af«r<;urtopAt/u«  Anglicus,  as  he  styles  himself)  has  inserted  among  hiB  Ilermetique  Mysleriei 
(p.  213.)  an  old  English  Poem,  under  the  title  of  Hermes  BirtI,  which  (he  says  in  his  Notes,  p.  467*)  was  thought  to  havB 
been  written  originally  by  Raymund  Lully,  or  at  least  made  English  by  Crcmcr,  Abbot  of  Westminster  and  Schtdsr 
to  Lully,  p.  AGS.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Poem  is  one  of  Lydgate's,  and  had  been  printed  by  Caxton  under  its  true 
title,  The  Chorle  and  the  Bird ;  and  the  fable,  on  which  it  is  built,  is  related  by  Petrus  Alpkontus  {de  Ctertee& 
Ditciplind.  MS.  Reg.  10  B.  xii.)  who  lived  above  two  hundred  years  before  Lully. 

s<  In  the  Edition  of  1542,  when  the  Plowman* s  Tale  was  first  printed.  It  was  placed  after  the  Penon*s  Tide.  Tbt 
Editor,  whoever  he  was,  had  not  assurance  enough,  it  should  eeom.  to  thrust  it  into  the  body  of  the  work.  lathe 
subsequent  Editions  however,  as  it  had  probably  been  well  received  by  the  public,  upon  account  of  its  violent  invee* 
tlves  against  the  Church  of  Rome,' it  was  advanced  to  a  more  honourable  station,  next  to  the  ManciplelK  Taleaad 
btfore  tbe  Person's.  The  only  account  why^h  we  have  of  any  MS.  of  this  Tale  is  from  Mr.  Speght,  who  says  (Note 
prefixed  to  rioicman's  Ta/<r),  that  he  had  *' scene  it  In  written  hand  in  Jolm  Stowes  Librarie  in  a  booke  of  such 
antiquitic,  as  seemed  to  have  been  written  neare  to  Chaucer's  time."  He  does  not  say  that  it  was  among  the  Canter- 
bury Tales,  or  that  it  hud  Chaucer^s  name  to  it.  We  can  therefore  only  Judge  of  it  by  the  internal  evidence,  and  npmi 
that  I  have  no  scruple  to  declare  ray  own  opinion,  that  it  has  not  the  least  resemblance  to  Chaucer's  manner,  eitluar  of 
writing  or  thinking,  in  his  other  works.  Though  he  and  Boccaoe  have  laughed  at  some  of  the  abuses  of  religiin  and 
the  disorders  of  Ecclesiastical  persons,  it  is  quite  Incredible  that  either  of  them,  or  emn  Wicliff  himself,  would  have 
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At  Plawmam*t  TaU ;  bat,  as  I  cannot  understand  that  there  is  the  least  ground  of  evidence, 
either  external  or  internal,  for  believing  it  to  be  a  work  of  Chaucer's,  I  have  not  admitted  it 
into  this  Edition. 

f  XLi.  The  Persokes  Prolooue  therefore  is  here  placed  next  to  the  Maneiplet  Tale,  agree- 
ably to  all  the  MSS.  which  are  known,  and  to  every  Edition  before  1542.  In  this  Prologue, 
which  introduces  the  last  Tale  upon  Hhe  journey  to  Canterbury,  Chaucer  has  again  pointed  out 
to  OS  the  time  of  the  day  ;  but  the  hour  by  the  clock  is  very  differently  represented  in  the 
MSS.  In  some  it  is  ten,  in  others  ttoo :  in  most  of  the  best  MSS./oure,  and  in  one  fite.  Accord- 
iog  to  the  phecnomena  here  mentioned,  the  Sun  being  20"  high,  and  the  length  of  the  Shadow 
to  the  projecting  body  as  11  to  6,  it  was  between  four  and  five.  As  by  this  reckoning  there  were 
at  least  three  hours  left  to  sunset,  one  does  not  well  see  with  what  propriety  the  Host  admo- 
oishea  the  Person  to  hatU  him,  because  '*  the  Sonne  vol  adoun,*  and  to  be  *^fructuou8  in  litd 
ifoee  i*  and  indeed  the  Penon,  knowing  probably  how  much  time  he  had  good,  seems  to  have 
piid  not  the  least  regard  to  his  admonition  ;  for  his  Tale,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  twice  as 
long  aa  any  of  the  others.  It  is  entitled  in  some  MSS.  *^  Tractatus  di  Pcenitentidf  pro  Fabula,  ut 
dieitur,  Rectoris  f*  and  I  much  suspect  that  it  is  a  translation  of  some  such  treatise.  I  can 
not  recommend  it  as  a  very  entertaining  or  edifying  performance  at  this  day  ;  but  the  Reader 
vill  be  pleased  to  remember,  in  excuse  both  of  Chaucer  and  his  Editor,  that,  considering  the 
Ctnterbury  Tales  as  a  great  picture  of  life  and  manners,  the  piec^  would  not  have  been 
complete,  if  it  had  not  included  the  Religion  of  the  time. 

f  xLii.  What  is  commonly  called  the  Retractation  at  the  end  of  the  Person's  Tale,  in  several 
MSS.  makes  part  of  that  Tale ;  and  certainly  the  appellation  of  **  liul  tretise"  suits  better  with 
a  single  tale,  than  with  such  a  voluminous  work  as  the  whole  body  of  Canterbury  Tales.  But 
tlien  on  the  other  hand  the  recital,  which  is  made  in  one  part  of  it  of  scvt^ral  compositions  of 
Qiancer,  coud  properly  be  made  by  nobody  but  himself.  I  have  printed  it,  as  I  found  it  in 
H8.  Ask.  i.  with  a  few  corrections  from  other  MSS.  and  in  the  Notes  I  shall  give  the  best 
•ocoant  that  I  can  of  it. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  several  parts  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  which  ure  printed  in 
this  Edition,  it  may  not  be  improper,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  Discourse,  to  state  shortly  the 
parts  which  are  wanting  to  complete  the  journey  to  Canterbury :  of  the  rest  of  Chaucer's 
intended  Plan,  as  has  been  said  before,  we  have  nothing.  Supposing  therefore  the  number  of 
the  Pilgrims  to  have  been  ticenty-nine  (see  before,  §  vi.),  and  allowing  the  Tale  oithe  Chanonet 
Yewtan  to  stand»in  the  place  of  that  which  we  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  Knightet  Yeman, 
the  Tales  wanting  will  be  only  those  of  the /t«  City-Mechanics  and  the  Ploughman.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  Tales  told  by  such  charactei-s  would  have  been  among  the  most  valuable  of  the 


tmlled  at  the  whole  goTemmcnt  of  the  Church,  in  the  vtyle  of  thia  Ploteman's  Tale.  If  they  hod  been  dlHpowd  to  bucIi 
aa  attempt*  their  times  wonld  not  have  bom  it ;  but  it  i«  probable,  that  Chaucer,  tliough  be  has  been  prcMcd  into  the 
■crrke  of  ProtectantiBm  by  aome  xealoua  writera,  was  as  good  a  Catholic  as  men  of  his  understanding  and  rank  in 
life  hare  generally  been.  The  necessity  of  auricular  Confession,  one  of  the  great  scandals  of  Popery,  cannot  be  more 
■rrongly  inculcated  than  it  is  in  the  following  Tale  <if  the  Person, 

I  will  just  obsenre,  that  Spenser  seems  to  speak  of  the  Author  of  the  Plowman's  Tale  as  a  distinct  pcrsun  from 
Chaoeer,  tboofh,  in  oompUance,  I  suppose,  with  the  taste  of  his  age,  he  puts  them  both  on  the  same  footing.  In 
the  epilogiM  to  ihe  Bhepherd's  Calendar  he  says  to  his  bookr- 

Dare  not  to  match  thy  pipe  with  Tityrus  his  stile, 
Kor  with  the  Pilgrim  that  the  Ploughman  plaid  awhile. 

I  2eik>w  that  Mr.  Wartoo,  In  his  excellent  Observations  on  Spenser,  v.  i.  p.  125.  supposes  this  passage  to  refer  to  the 
VUi$ns  t\f  Pierce  Ploughman  ;  but  my  reason  for  differing  from  him  is,  that  the  Author  of  the  Virions  never,  as  I 
remember,  speaks  of  himself  in  the  character  of  a  Ploughman, 

Of  the  Pilgrim's  TaU,  which  has  sIro,  with  as  little  foundation,  been  attributed  to  Chaucer  (Spegbt's  Life  of  Ch.)  I 
»baU  speak  in  another  place.    See  App.  to  Pref.  A.  n.  e.  p.  t. 
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set ;  but  they  might,  and  probably  would,  have  served  to  link  together  those  which  at  present 
are  unconnected ;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  they  either  have  been 
lost, or,  as  I  rather"  believe,  were  never  finished  by  the  Author. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS 

TO  THE 

ESSAY,   AND   INTRODUCTORY   DISCOURSE. 


Bhat,  &C.  p.  xzzix.n.  61.    A  learned  person,  whose  faTours  I  have  already  acknowledged  In  the  Glofs.  ▼.  Gcas, 
eannct  acquiesce  in  this  notion,  "  that  the  greatest  part  of  Chaucer's  heroic  verses,  when  properly  written  and  pro- 
nounced, are  verses  of  eleven  syllables;'*  and  for  a  proof  of  the  contrary  he  refnv  me  particularly  to  the  Nohmm 
Preeste*  Tale,  ver.  14970,  and  the  verses  following  and  preceding.    I  am  sorry  that  by  an  unguarded  expression  I 
should  have  exposed  myself  to  a  controverqr.  which  can  only  be  decided  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  final  syllables 
of  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  lines.    It  would  answer  my  purpose  as  well  to  say  **a  great  part,^  instead  of 
"  (he  greatest  part  ;**  but  ia  support  of  my  first  idea  I  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  I  have  carefully  examined 
a  hundred  lines  which  precede,  and  as  many  which  follow  ver.  14970,  and  I  find,  that  a  clear  majority  of  them,  as  thef 
are  printed,  end  In  e  feminine,  and  consequratly,  according  to  my  hypothesis,  have  an  eleventh  tyllable.    I  obserre 
too,  that  several  more  ought  to  have  been  printed  as  ending  with  an  e  feminine ;  but  whether  the  omlasion  of  it  sbodd 
be  imputed  to  the  defectiveness  of  the  MSS.  or  to  the  negligence  of  the  collator,  I  cannot  be  certain.  See  the  condod- 
Ing  note  of  the  Essay,  &c.  p.  xlvl.  and  xlvii. 

P.  xxxix.  n.  62.  Add— It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  otmcrve  further,  that  a  third  poem,  which  la  mentiancd  In  the 
Decameron  in  the  same  manner  with  the  Theseida  and  the  Filostrato,  was  also  probably  one  of  Boocaoe'a  own  com* 
positions.  In  the  ccmdusion  of  the  Tliird  Day,  it  is  said,  that  **Dloneo  et  la  Fiammetta  oomlndarono  a  cantare  H 
Meuer  Quiglielmo  et  dtlla  dama  del  Vergiu."  There  is  an  old  French  Romance,  upon  this  sal^eot,  as  I  apprehend,  is 
MS.  Bodl.  8386.    It  is  entitled  Le  Romant  de  la  Chastelalne  du  Veray,  and  begins  thus : 

ne  maniere  de  gens  sont 
Qui  d'estre  loyaulx  semblant  font— 
Ainsi  qu'il  avint  en  Bourgoigns 
D'un  chevalier  preux  et  hard! 
Et  de  la  dame  du  Vergy. 

The  story  Is  the  same,  In  the  main,  with  that  of  the  70th  Novel  in  the  Ileptameron  of  the  Qnaen  of  KavAire*  from 
which,  I  suppose,  the  more  modem  Histoire  de  la  Comttsse  du  Vergi,  Par.  1722,  Is  taken. 

I  cannot  find  that  any  Italian  poem  upon  this  subject  is  now  extant ;  but  the  unaccountable  neglect,  with  which  the 
poetry  of  Boccaoe  has  been  long  treated  by  those  very  countrymen  of  his  who  Idolise  his  proee,  makes  the  suppositioo, 
I  think,  not  improbable,  that  a  small  piece  of  this  sort  may  have  been  suffered  to  perish,  or  even  to  lurk  at  this  dsy, 
unpublished  and  unnoticed.  In  some  Italisn  library. 

Dis(x)uit8C,  frc.  p.  li.  n.  6. 1. 7*  The  latest  historical  fact]  This  passage  should  be  compared  with  the  n.  on  ver.  I47C9, 
and  corrected  accordingly. 

P.  Ix.  §  XIX.  Add— I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Bteevena  for  pointing  out  to  me  a  story,  which  has  a  great  resemblance.  In  its 
principarincidents,  to  the  Freres  tnle.  It  is  quoted  by  D'Artigny,  Memoires  d^Histoire,  Ac.  T.  III.  p.  838.  from  aooltoe> 
tion  of  Sormons,  by  an  anonymous  Dominican,  printed  about  the  beghming  of  the  xvith  Centuiy,  under  the  title  of 
••  Sermones  diseipuli.** 

s>  When  we  recollect,  that  Chaucer's  papers  must  In  all  probability  have  fallen  Into  the  hands  of  his  Son  Thomas, 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  was  of  full  age,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  all  proper  care  was  taken  of  them ; 
and  if  the  Tales  in  question  had  ever  been  inserted  among  the  others,  it  Is  scarce  conceivable  that  they  should  aU 
have  slipt  otit  of  all  the  Copies  of  this  work,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  or  information.  Nor  Is  there  any  suffi- 
cient ground  for  imagining  that  so  many  Tales  coud  have  been  suppressed  by  design  ;  though  such  a  supposition  may 
perhaps  be  admitted  to  account  for  the  loss  of  some  smaller  passages.    See  above,  n.  8. 
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V.  1—90 


lat  Apnl  with  liis  shoures  soto 
ite  of  March  hath  pcrccd  to  the  rote, 
i  every  vcine  in  swiche  licour, 
venue  engendred  is  the  flour  ; 
hiruA  eke  with  his  sote  hrethc 
ath  in  every  holt  and  hethe 

croppefi,  and  the  yongo  sonne 
e  Kain  his  halfe  cours  yronne, 

foules  niaken  melodie, 
a  alio  nijjlit  with  open  eye, 
hem  nature  in  hir  corages  ; 
m  folk  to  gon  on  pilgrimages, 
res  for  to  seken  strange  strondes, 
alwes  couthc  in  sondry  londes  ; 
.lly,  from  every  shires  ende 
nd,  to  Canterhury  they  wcnde, 
lisful  martyr  for  to  soke, 
hath  hoi  pen,  wlian  that  they  were  seke. 
tliat,  in  that  scson  on  a  day, 
erk  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay, 
enden  on  my  pilgrimage 
bury  with  devouto  corage, 
as  come  into  that  hostelrio 
nd  twenty  in  a  compagnio 
folk,  by  aventure  yfalle 
ip,  and  pilgrimes  were  they  allc, 
:d  Canterbury  wolden  ride, 
ires  and  the  stables  wercn  wide, 
e  weren  esed  atte  beste. 
rtly,  whan  the  sonne  was  gon  to  rcste, 

spoken  with  hem  cverieb  on, 
)  of  hir  felawship  anon, 
forword  erly  for  to  rise, 
re  way  ther  as  I  you  devise, 
icles,  while  I  have  time  and  space, 
orther  in  thLs  tale  pace, 
ii  it  accordant  to  reson, 
ou  alle  the  condition 
hem,  so  as  it  senicd  me, 

0  they  wercn,  and  of  what  di'gie; 

1  what  araic  that  they  were  inno  : 
night  tlian  wol  I  flrste  bcginne. 

IT  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man, 
le  time  tliat  he  iirsto  began 
Qt,  ho  loved  chevalrie, 


Trouthe  and  honour,  fredom  and  curtesie. 
Ful  worthy  was  he  in  his'wrdes  werre. 
And  therto  hadde  ho  ridden,  no  man  ferre. 
As  wel  in  Cristendom  as  in  Hethenesso, 
And  ever  honoured  for  his  worthincssc. 

At  Alisandrc  he  was  whan  it  was  wonne. 
Ful  often  time  he  hadde  the  bord  bcgonne 
Aboven  alio  nations  in  Pruce. 
In  Lettowe  hadde  he  reysed  and  in  Ruce, 
No  cristen  man  so  ofte  of  his  degre. 
In  Gernade  at  the  siege  eke  hadde  he  be 
Of  Algesir,  and  ridden  in  Belmarie. 
At  Leyes  was  he,  and  at  Satalie, 
Whan  they  were  wonne  ;  and  in  the  Grcte  see 
At  many  a  noble  armee  hadde  he  be. 
At  mortal  batailles  hadde  he  ben  fiftene. 
And  foughtcn  for  our  faith  at  Tramissene 
In  listes  thrics,  and  ay  slain  his  fo. 

This  ilke  worthy  knight  hadde  ben  also 
Somtime  with  the  lord  of  Palatie, 
Agen  another  hethen  in  Turkic  : 
And  evermore  he  hadde  a  severe ine  pris. 
And  though  that  he  was  worthy  he  was  wise, 
^And  of  his  port  as  meke  as  is  a  maydc. 
He  never  yet  no  vikwie  ne  sayde 
In  alle  his  lif,  unto  no  raanere  wight. 
He  was  a  veray  parfit  gentil  knight. 

But  for  to  tellen  you  of  his  araie. 
His  hors  was  good,  but  he  ne  was  not  gaie. 
Of  fustian  ho  wered  a  gipon, 
Alle  besmotrcd  with  his  habergeon, 
For  he  was  late  ycome  fro  his  viage, 
And  wente  for  to  don  his  pilgrimage. 

With  him  ther  was  his  sone  a  yonge  SqmRR, 
A  lover,  and  a  lusty  bachelor. 
With  lockes  crull  as  they  were  laide  in  prcsse. 
Of  twenty  ycre  of  age  he  was  I  gesse. 
Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  Icngthe, 
And  wonderly  deliver,  and  grete  of  strengtiio. 
And  he  hadde  bo  somtime  in  ehcvachie, 
In  Flaundrcs,  in  Artois,  and  in  Picardie, 
And  borne  him  wel,  as  of  so  litel  space. 
In  hope  to  stonden  in  his  ladies  grace. 

Embrouded  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mede 
Alle  ful  of  frcBshe  floures,  white  and  rede. 
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Singing  he  was,  or  floytiug  alle  the  day, 

Ho  was  as  fresshe  as  is  the  moneth  of  May. 

Short  was  his  goanc,  with  sieves  long  and  wide. 

Wcl  coude  he  sitte  on  hors,  and  fajTe  ride. 

Hr>  coude  songcs  make,  and  wel  endite, 

iv%te  and  eke  dancoj  and  wel  pourtraie  and  write. 

So  hoto  he  loved,  that  by  nightertalc 

lie  slep  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale. 

Curteis  he  \t§»f  lowly,  and  servisable, 
And  carf  before  his  fader  at  the  table. 

A  Yeman  hadde  he,  and  scrvantcs  no  mo 
At  that  time,  for  Iiin  luste  to  ride  so  ; 
And  he  was  cladde  in  cote  and  hode  of  grenc. 
A  shefe  of  peacock  an^cs  bright  and  kcno 
Under  his  belt  he  bare  ful  thriftily. 
Wel  coude  he  dresse  his  takel  yemanly  : 
His  arwes  droupcd  not  with  fetheres  lowe. 
And  in  his  bond  he  bare  a  mighty  bowe. 

A  not-hed  hadde  he,  with  a  broune  visage. 
Of  wood-craft  coude  he  wel  alle  the  usage. 
Upon  his  arma  he  bare  a  gaie  bracer. 
And  by  his  side  a  swerd  and  a  bokeler, 
A  iid  on  that  other  side  a  gaie  daggere, 
U.'jrncisod  wcl,  and  e'  ^ifU^^ point  <lf  spore  : 
A  C'ristoSo  oh.  Itis  brcst  of  silver  shone. 
All  home  he  bare,  th«^audrik  was  of  grene. 
A  forster  was  he  sotholy  as  I  gesse. 

Ther  was  also  a  Nonne,  a  Prioresse, 
That  of  hire  smiling  was  ful  simple  and  coy  ; 
Hire  gretest  otho  n'as  but  by  Seint  Eloy  ; 
And  she  was  cleped  madame  Eglentiue. 
Ful  wel  she  sange  the  service  devine, 
Entuned  in  hire  nose  ful  swetcly  ; 
And  Frenche  she  spake  ful  fayre  and  fetisly, 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  bowe, 
For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe. 
At  mete  was  she  wel  ytaughto  withallo  ; 
She  Ictte  no  morsel  from  hire  lip|)es  falle, 
Ne  wette  hire  fingres  in  hii*e  sauce  depe. 
Wel  coude  she  carie  a  morsel,  and  wcl  kepe, 
Thatto  no  drope  ne  fell  upon  hire  brest. 
In  curtesie  was  sette  ful  moche  hire  lest. 
Hire  over  lippe  wiped  she  so  clone. 
That  in  hire  cuppo  was  no  ferthing  sene 
Of  gresc,  whan  she  dronken  hadde  hire  draught. 
Ful  semely  after  hire  mete  she  raught         ^ 
And  sikerly  she  was  of  grete  disport, 
And  ful  plcsant,  and  amiable  of  port, 
And  peined  hire  to  contrefeten  chere 
Of  court,  and  ben  estatelich  of  manere, 
And  to  ben  holden  digue  of  reverence. 

But  for  to  speken  of  hire  conscience, 
She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous. 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Caughte  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  bledde. 
Of  smalc  houndes  hadde  she,  that  she  fedde 
With  rested  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wastel  bredo 
But  sore  wept  she  if  on  of  hem  were  dede. 
Or  if  men  smotX)  it  with  a  yerde  sraert : 
And  all  was  conscience  and  tendre  hcrte. 

Ful  semely  hire  wimple  ypinched  was  ; 
Hire  nose  tretis  ;  hire  eyen  grey  as  glas  ; 
Hire  mouth  ful  sroale,  and  therto  soft  and  red ; 
But  sikerly  she  hadde  a  fayre  forehed. 
It  was  almost  a  spanne  brode  I  trowe ; 
For  hardily  she  was  not  undergrowe. 

Ful  fetise  was  hire  cloke,  as  I  was  ware. 
Of  snutle  corall  aboute  hire  arm  she  bare 


A  pair  of  bedes,  gauded  all  with  grene  ; 
And  theron  heng  a  broche  of  gold  ful  shene. 
On  whiche  was  first  ywriten  a  crouned  A, 
And  after.  Amor  vincit  omnia. 

Another  Nonne  also  with  hire  hadde  she, 
That  was  hire  chapelleine,  and  Prebstes  thro. 

A  Mo!TK  ther  was,  a  fayre  for  the  nuiistrie, 
An  out-rider,  that  loved  venerie  ;     ' 
A  manly  man,  to  ben  an  abbot  able. 
Ful  many  a  deinte  hors  hadde  he  in  stable : 
And  whan  he  rode,  men  mighte  his  bride!  here 
Gingeling  ui  a  whistling  wind  as  clere. 
And  eke  as  loude,  as  doth  the  ehapell  belle, 
Ther  as  this  lord  was  keper  of  the  celle. 

The  reule  of  seint  Maure  and  of  seint  Bcneit, 
Because  tliat  it  was  olde  and  somdele  strcit, 
This  ilke  monk  lette  olde  thinges  pace. 
And  held  after  the  newe  world  the  trace. 
He  yave  not  of  the  text  a  pulled  hen. 
That  saith,  that  hunters  ben  not  holy  men  ; 
Ne  that  a  monk,  whan  he  is  rekkeles, 
Is  like  to  a  fish  that  is  waterles  ; 
This  is  to  say,  a  monk  out  of  his  cloistre. 
This  ilke  text  held  he  not  worth  an  oistre. 
And  I  say  his  opinion  was  good. 
What  shulde  he  studio,  and  make  himselven  voiA 
Upon  a  book  in  cloistre  alway  to  pore, 
Or  swinken  with  his  hondes,  and  laboure. 
As  Austin  bit  ?  how  shal  the  world  bo  served ! 
Let  Austin  have  his  swink  to  him  reserved. 
Therfore  he  was  a  prickasoure  a  right : 
Greihoundes  he  hadde  as  swift  as  foul  of  flight : 
Of  pricking  and  of  hunting  for  the  hare 
Was  all  his  lust,  for  no  cost  wolde  he  spare. 

I  saw  his  sieves  purfiled  at  the  bond 
With  gris,  and  that  the  finest  of  the  lend. 
And  for  to  fasten  his  hood  under  his  chiime. 
He  hadde  of  gold  y^Tought  a  curious  pinne : 
A  love-knotte  in  the  grctcr  end  tlier  was. 
His  hed  was  balled,  and  shone  as  any  gla^ 
And  eke  his  face,  as  it  hadde  ben  anoint. 
He  was  a  lord  ful  fat  and  in  good  point. 
His  eyen  stepe,  and  rolling  in  his  bed, 
That  stemed  as  a  fomeis  of  a  led. 
His  botes  souple,  his  hors  in  gret  estat, 
Now  certainly  he  was  a  fayre  prelat. 
He  was  not  pale  as  a  forpined  gost 
A  fat  swan  loved  he  best  of  any  rost. 
His  palfrey  was  as  broune  as  is  a  bery. 

A  Frere  ther  was,  a  wanton  and  a  mezy, 
A  Limitour,  a  ful  solempne  man. 
In  all  the  ordres  fonre  is  non  that  can 
So  moche  of  daliance  and  fayre  langage. 
He  hadde  ymade  ful  many  a  mariage 
Of  yonge  wimmen,  at  his  owen  cost. 
Until  his  ordre  he  was  a  noble  post. 
Ful  wel  beloved,  and  familier  was  he 
With  frankeleins  over  all  in  his  contree. 
And  eke  with  worthy  wimmen  of  the  toon : 
For  he  had  power  of  confession, 
As  saide  hiraselfe,  more  than  a  curat. 
For  of  his  ordre  he  was  licenciat. 
Ful  swetely  hcrde  he  confession. 
And  plesant  was  his  absolution. 
He  was  an  esy  man  to  give  penance, 
Ther  as  he  wiste  to  ban  a  good  pitaaoe  : 
For  unto  a  poure  ordre  for  to  give 
Is  signc  that  a  man  is  wel  yshnv*. 
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e  garey  he  dorate  make  avant, 
e  Uiat  a  man  was  repentant. 
ay  a  man  so  hard  is  of  his  herte, 
'  not  wene  although  him  sore  smerte. 
e  in  stede  of  weping  and  praiercs, 
>te  give  silver  to  the  ponrc  freres. 
ippet  was  ay  farsed  ful  of  kuivesi 
mes,  for  to  given  fajTe  wives, 
tainly  he  haidde  a  mer}'  note, 
ide  he  singe  and  plaien  on  a  rote, 
inges  he  hare  utterly  the  pins, 
ke  was  white  as  the  flour  dc  lis. 
he  strong  was  as  a  chanipioun, 
ew  wel  the  tavernes  in  every  touD, 
ery  hosteler  and  gay  tapstci'e, 
;han  a  hizar  or  a  beggere, 
o  swiche  a  worthy  man  as  ho 
;th  nought,  as  by  his  faculte, 
'n  with  sike  lazars  acquaintance. 
t  honest,  it  may  not  avance, 
jo  delen  with  no  swiche  pouraille, 
with  riche,  and  sellers  of  vitaillc. 
over  all,  ther  as  profit  shuld  arise, 
he  was,  and  lowly  of  scrviRc. 
as  no  man  nowher  so  vertuuus. 
the  beste  begger  in  all  his  lious  : 
vc  a  certaine  ferme  for  the  grant, 
his  brethercn  cathe  in  his  liaunL 
»ugh  a  wide  wo  haddc  but  a  shoo, 
Bant  was  his  In  principio) 
Id  he  have  a  fertliing  or  he  went, 
irchas  was  wel  better  than  his  rent, 
gc  he  coude  as  it  hadde  ben  a  whelp, 
dayes,  ther  coude  he  mochel  help. 
>r  was  he  nat  like  a  cloistererc, 
iredbare  cope,  as  is  a  poure  scolcro, 
was  like  a  maister  or  a  pope, 
ble  worsted  was  his  semicope, 
»und  was  as  a  belle  out  of  the  prcsse. 
at  he  lisped  for  his  wantonnesse, 
:e  his  English  swete  upon  his  tonge  ; 
his  harping,  whan  that  he  hadde  songe, 
>n  twinkeled  in  his  hed  aright, 
the  sterres  in  a  frosty  night. 
>rthy  limitour  was  cleped  Iluberd. 

ABCHAXT  was  ther  with  a  forked  herd, 
telee,  and  highe  on  hors  he  sat, 
.  his  hed  a  Flaundrish  bevcr  liat. 
»s  elapsed  fayre  and  fetisly. 
4)ns  spake  he  ful  solempnely, 
i;  alway  the  encrese  of  his  winning, 
d  the  see  were  kept  for  any  thing 
en  Middelburgh  and  Ore  well, 
ud  he  in  eschuiges  sheldes  selle. 
urthy  roan  ful  wel  his  wit  besette  ; 
iste  no  wight  that  he  was  in  dette, 
efastly  didde  ho  his  governance, 
lis  baigeines,  and  with  his  chcvisance. 
lie  he  was  a  worthy  man  witlmllo, 
th  to  sayn,  I  n'ut  liuw  men  him  calle. 

-EBK  ther  was  of  Oxenforde  also, 
nto  lf)gike  hadde  long  ygo. 
i  was  his  hors  as  is  a  rake, 
:  wan  not  right  fat,  I  undertake  ; 
£f  <1  h()lwe,  and  therto  soberly, 
"edbare  was  his  overest  courtepy, 
hadde  geten  him  yet  no  benefice, 
I  nought  worldly  to  have  an  office. 


For  him  was  lever  han  at  his  beddes  hed 

A  twenty  bokes,  clothed  in  black  or  red. 

Of  Aristotle,  and  his  philosophic. 

Than  robes  riche,  or  tidel,  or  sautrie. 

But  all  be  that  he  was  a  philosophre. 

Yet  hadde  he  but  litel  gold  in  cofre, 

But  all  that  he  might  of  his  frendes  kentb^ 

On  bokes  and  on  Icming  he  it  spente, 

And  besily  gan  for  the  soules  praie 

Of  hem,  that  yave  him  wherwitii  to  scolaie. 

Of  studio  toke  he  moste  cure  and  hede. 

Not  a  word  spake  he  more  than  was  ncde ; 

And  that  was  said  in  forme  mid  reverence. 

And  bhoi-t  and  quikc,  and  ful  of  high  sentence. 

Souning  in  moral  vertue  was  his  speche, 

And  gladly  wolde  he  leme,  and  gladly  teche. 

A  Sergeant  op  the  Lawe  ware  and  wise, 
That  often  hadde  yben  at  the  paruis, 
Ther  was  also,  ful  riche  of  excellence. 
Discrete  he  was,  and  of  gret  reverence  : 
He  semed  swiche,  his  wordes  were  so  wise, 
>  Justice  he  was  ful  often  in  assise, 
I  By  patent,  and  by  plcine  commiasioun  ; 
.  For  his  sci9iico,  :in(^£sr^is  high  renoun, 
I  Of  fees  and  robesf  Imd  he  many.  off.     ^" 
So  grete  a  pourchasour  m^s  nowher  non. 
All  was  fee  simple  to  him  in  effect, 
His  pourchasing  might  not  ben  in  suspect. 
Nowher  so  besy  a  man  as  he  ther  n*as. 
And  yet  he  semed  b^ier  than  he  was. 
In  termes  liadde  he  cas  and  domes  alle. 
That  fi*o  the  time  of  king  Will,  weren  falle. 
Therto  he  coude  endite,  and  make  a  thing, 
Ther  coude  no  wight  pinche  at  his  writing. 
And  every  statute  coudo  he  plaine  by  rote. 
He  rode  but  homelv  in  a  medlee  cote, 
Girt  with  a  seint  of  silk,  with  barres  smale  ; 
Of  his  array  tell  I  no  longer  tale. 

A  Frankelein  was  in  this  compagnie ; 
White  was  his  herd,  as  is  the  dayesie. 
Of  his  complexion  he  was  sanguin. 
Wel  loved  he  by  the  morwe  a  sop  in  win. 
To  liven  in  delit  was  ever  his  wone, 
For  he  was  Epicures  owcn  sone, 
That  held  opinion,  that  pleiu  delit 
Was  veraily  felicite  partite. 
An  housholdcr,  and  that  a  grete  was  he ; 
Seint  Julian  he  was  in  his  contree. 
His  brede,  his  ale,  was  alway  after  on  ; 
A  better  envyned  man  was  no  wlier  non. 
Withouten  bake  mete  never  was  his  hous, 
Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous. 
It  snewed  in  his  lious  of  mete  and  drinke, 
Of  alle  deintees  that  men  coud  of  tliinke. 
After  the  sondrj'  sesons  of  the  yere, 
So  changed  he  his  mete  and  Iuh  Boupere. 
P'ul  many  a  fat  partrich  hadde  he  in  mewe, 
And  many  a  brenie,  and  many  a  luce  in  stewe. 
Wo  was  his  coke,  but  if  his  sauce  were 
Poinant  and  sharpe,  and  redy  all  h'la  gore. 
II is  tabic  dormant  in  his  hallc  alway 
Stode  redy  covered  alle  the  longc  day. 

At  sessions  ther  was  he  lord  and  sire. 
Ful  often  time  he  was  knight  of  the  shire. 
An  anelace  and  a  gipcierc  all  of  silk, 
Ileng  at  his  girdel,  white  as  morwe  milk, 
A  shereve  hadde  he  ben,  and  a  countour. 
Was  no  wlier  swiche  a  worthy  vavasour. 
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An  Haberdasher,  and  a  Carpenter, 
A  Wbbbb,  a  Deyer,  and  a  Tapiser, 
Were  alio  ydothed  in  o  livere. 
Of  a  Bolempne  and  grete  fratcrnite. 
Ful  freslie  and  newe  hir  gere  ypiked  was. 
Hir  knives  were  ychaped  not  with  bras, 
But  all  with  silver  wrought  ful  clene  and  wel, 
Hir  girdeles  and  hir  pouches  every  del. 
Wei  semed  echo  of  hem  a  fayre  burgeis, 
To  sitten  in  a  gild  halle,  on  the  deis. 
Everich,  for  the  wisdom  that  he  can. 
Was  shapelicli  for  to  ben  an  alderman. 
For  catel  hadden  they  ynough  and  rent, 
And  eke  hir  wives  wolde  it  wel  assent : 
And  ellcs  certainly  they  were  to  blame. 
It  is  ful  fnyre  to  ben  ycleped  madame, 
And  for  to  gon  to  vigilcs  all  before, 
And  have  a  mantel  reallich  ybore. 

A  Coke  they  hadden  with  hem  for  the  nones, 
To  boile  the  chikenes  and  the  marie  bones. 
And  poudre  marchant,  tart  and  galingale. 
Wei  coude  he  knowe  a  draught  of  London  ale. 
He  coude  roste,  and  scthe,  and  broile,  and  frie, 
Maken  roortrewes,  and  wel  bake  a  pie. 
But  gret  harm  was  it,  as  it  thoughte  me. 
That  on  his  shinne  a  mormal  haddc  he. 
For  blanc  manger  that  made  he  with  the  best. 

A  Shipman  was  ther,  woned  fer  by  West : 
For  ought  I  wote,  he  was  of  Dertemouth. 
He  rode  upon  a  rouncie,  as  he  couthe. 
All  in  a  goune  of  falding  to  the  knee. 
A  dagger  hanging  by  a  las  hadde  hee 
About  his  nekke  under  his  anu  adoun. 
The  bote  sommer  hadde  made  his  hewe  al  broun. 
And  certainly  he  was  a  good  felaw. 
Ful  many  a  draught  of  win  he  hadde  draw 
From  Burdeux  ward^  while  that  the  chapman  slepe. 
Of  nice  conscience  tokc  he  no  kepe. 
If  that  he  faught,  and  hadde  the  higher  hand^ 
By  water  he  sent  hem  home  to  every  land. 
But  of  his  craft  to  reken  wel  his  tides, 
His  stremes  and  his  strandes  him  besides. 
His  herberwe,  his  moue,  and  his  lodemanage, 
Ther  was  non  swiche,  fi*om  Hull  unto  Cartage. 
Hardy  he  was,  and  wise,  I  undertake : 
With  many  a  tempest  hadde  his  herd  be  shake. 
He  knew  wel  alle  the  havens,  as  they  were, 
Fro  Gotland,  to  the  Cape  de  finistere. 
And  every  creke  in  Bretagne  and  in  Spaiue : 
His  barge  ycleped  was  the  Magdelaine. 

With  us  ther  was  a  DocrouR  of  PhisikS| 
In  all  this  world  ne  was  ther  non  him  like 
To  speke  of  phisike,  and  of  surgerie  : 
For  ho  was  grounded  in  astronomic. 
He  kept  his  patient  a  ful  gret  del 
In  houres  by  his  magike  naturel. 
Wel  coude  he  fortuuen  the  ascendent 
Of  his  images  for  his  patient. 

He  knew  the  cause  of  every  maladie, 
Were  it  of  cold,  or  bote,  or  moist,  or  drie, 
And  wher  engeudred,  and  of  what  humour^ 
He  was  a  veray  parfite  practisour. 
The  cause  yknowe,  and  of  his  harm  the  rote^ 
Anon  he  gave  to  the  sike  man  his  bote. 
Ful  redy  hadde  he  his  apothecaries 
To  send  him  dragges,  and  his  lettuaries. 
For  echo  of  hem  made  other  for  t-o  wiimc  : 


Hir  frendship  n'as  not  newe  to  beginne* 
Wel  knew  he  the  old  EsculapiuSy 
And  Dtoscorides,  and  eke  Rufus ; 
Old  I  [ippocras,  Hali,  and  Gallien  ; 
Serapion,  Rasis,  and  Avicen  ; 
Averrois,  Damascene,  and  Constantin  ; 
Bernard,  and  Gatisden,  and  Gilbertiu. 
Of  his  diete  mesurable  was  he. 
For  it  was  of  no  superfluitee, 
But  of  gret  nourishiug,  and  digestible. 
His  studio  was  but  litel  on  the  Bible. 
In  sanguin  and  in  perse  he  clad  was  alle 
Lined  with  taffata,  and  with  sendalle. 
And  yet  he  was  but  esy  of  dispence  : 
He  kepte  that  he  wan  in  the  pestilence. 
For  gold  in  phisike  is  a  cordial ; 
Therfore  he  loved  gold  in  special. 

A  good  WiF  was  ther  of  beside  Bathe, 
But  she  was  som  del  defe,  and  that  was  scathe. 
Of  cloth  making  she  hadde  swiche  an  haunt, 
She  passed  hem  of  Ipres,  and  of  Gaunt. 
In  all  the  parish  wif  ne  was  tlier  non. 
That  to  the  offring  before  hire  shulde  gen, 
And  if  ther  did,  certain  so  wroth  was  she. 
That  she  was  out  of  alle  chai'itee. 
Hire  coverchiefs  weren  ful  fine  of  ground ; 
I  dorste  swere,  they  weyeden  a  pound  ; 
That  on  the  Sonday  were  upon  hire  hede. 
Hire  hosen  weren  of  fine  scarlet  rede, 
Ful  streite  vteyed,  and  shoon  ful  moist  and  nev 
Bold  was  hire  face,  and  fayre  and  rede  of  hew. 
She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  live, 
Housbondes  at  tlie  chirche  dore  hdd  she  had  fiv( 
Withouten  other  corapagnie  in  youthe. 
But  therof  nedeth  not  to  speke  as  nouthe. 
And  thries  hadde  she  ben  at  Jerusaleme. 
She  hadde  passed  many  a  strange  streme. 
At  Rome  she  hadde  ben,  and  at  Boloine, 
In  Galice  at  Seint  James,  and  at  Coloine. 
She  coude  mochc  of  wandring  by  the  way. 
Gat-tothed  was  she,  sothly  for  to  say. 
Upon  an  ambler  esily  she  sat, 
Ywimpled  wel,  and  on  hire  hede  an  hat, 
As  brode  as  is  a  bokeler,  or  a  targe. 
A  fote-mantel  about  hire  hippes  large, 
And  on  hire  fete  a  pair  of  sporres  sharpe. 
In  felawship  wel  coude  she  laughe  and  carpo 
Of  remedies  of  love  she  knew  perchance, 
For  of  that  arte  she  coude  the  olde  dance. 

A  good  man  ther  was  of  religionn. 
That  was  a  poure  Persons  of  a  toun  : 
But  riche  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk. 
He  was  also  a  Icrned  man,  a  clerk. 
That  Cristes  gospel  trewely  wolde  preche. 
His  parishens  devoutly  wolde  he  teche. 
Benigne  he  was,  and  wonder  diligent. 
And  in  adversite  ful  patient : 
And  swiche  he  was  ypreved  often  sithes. 
Ful  loth  were  him  to  cursen  for  his  titlies, 
But  rather  wolde  he  yeven  out  of  doute, 
Unto  his  poure  parishens  aboute, 
Of  his  offring,  and  eke  of  his  substance. 
He  coude  in  litel  thing  have  suffisance. 
Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  fer  asonder. 
But  he  ne  left  nought  for  no  rain  ne  tbonder, 
In  sikenesse  and  in  mischief  to  visite 
The  ferrest  in  his  pansh,  moche  and  lite^ 
Upon  his  fete,  and  in  his  hand  a  staf. 
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gnsample  to  bis  shepe  he  yaf^ 

e  wrought,  and  afterward  he  taught. 

gospel  he  the  wordcs  caught, 

;ure  he  added  yet  therto, 

1  ruste,  what  shuld  iren  do  1 

?cst  be  foulc,  on  whom  we  trusty 

is  a  lowed  man  to  rust : 

it  is,  if  that  a  preest  take  kepc, 

itten  shepherd,  and  clene  shepe  : 

A  preest  ensample  for  to  yeve, 

enesse,  how  his  shepe  shulde  live. 

not  lib  benefice  to  hire, 

is  shepe  acombrcd  in  the  mire, 

to  London,  uuto  Scint  Poules, 

m  a  chanterie  for  soules, 

rotherhede  to  be  withold  : 

.t  home,  and  kepte  wel  his  fold, 

wolf  ne  made  it  not  miscarie. 

lepherd,  and  no  mercenarie. 

1  he  holy  were,  and  vertuous, 

inful  men  not  dispitous, 

peche  dangerous  ne  digne, 

eching  discrete  and  benigne. 

folk  to  heven,  with  fairenesse, 

sample,  was  his  besinesse  : 

any  persone  obstinat, 

were  of  highe,  or  low  estat, 
he  snibben  sharply  for  the  nones. 
eest  I  trowe  that  nowher  non  is. 
ifter  no  pompc  ne  reverence, 
lim  no  spiced  conscience, 

lore,  and  his  apostles  twelve, 
but  first  he  folwed  it  himselve. 

I  ther  was  a  Plowman,  was  his  brother, 

ylaid  of  dong  ful  many  a  fother. 

inker,  and  a  good  was  he, 

ses,  and  partite  charitee. 

te  bcste  with  alio  liis.  herto 

«,  were  it  gain  or  smerte, 

is  ncighebour  right  as  himselve. 

iresh,  and  therto  dike,  and  delve, 

sake,  for  every  poure  wight, 
hire,  if  it  lay  in  his  might. 
I  paied  he  ful  fayre  and  wcl 

propre  swinke,  and  his  catcl. 

ne  rode  upon  a  mere. 

also  a  reve,  and  a  millere, 
r,  and  a  pardoner  also. 
,  and  myself,  ther  n'ere  no  mo. 

LKR  was  a  stout  carl  for  the  nones, 

te  was  of  braun,  and  eke  of  bones  ; 

d  wel,  for  over  all  ther  he  came, 

g  he  wold  here  away  the  ram. 

•rt  shuldercd  brode,  a  thikkc  gnnrrc, 

lo  dore,  that  he  n'oldc  heve  of  bane, 

at  a  renning  with  his  hede. 

»  any  sowc  or  fox  was  rede, 

brode,  as  though  it  were  a  spade. 

op  right  of  his  nose  he  hade 

d  theron  stodc  a  tuftc  of  lieres, 

3  bristles  of  a  sowes  ores. 

lirles  blacke  were  and  >vido. 

id  bokelcr  bare  he  by  his  side. 

as  wide  was  as  a  fomeis. 

ingler,  and  a  goliardeis, 

as  most  of  sinnc,  and  harlotries. 

he  stclen  come,  and  tollcn  thrieu. 

had  a  thomb  of  gold  parde. 


A  white  cote  and  a  blew  hode  wered  he. 
A  baggepipe  wel  coude  he  blowe  and  soune, 
And  therwithall  he  brought  us  out  of  toune. 

A  gentil  Manciple  was  ther  of  a  temple. 
Of  which  achatours  mighten  take  ensemple 
For  to  ben  wide  in  hying  of  vitaHle. 
I'or  whether  that  he  paide,  or  toke  by  taillo, 
Algate  he  waited  so  in  his  achate, 
That  he  was  ay  before  in  good  estate. 
Now  is  not  that  of  God  a  ful  fayre  grace. 
That  swiche  a  lowed  mannes  wit  shal  pace 
The  wisdom  of  an  hope  of  lered  men  ! 

Of  maisters  had  ho  mo  than  thrics  ten, 
That  were  of  lawe  expert  and  curious  : 
Of  which  ther  was  a  dosein  in  that  hous, 
Wortliy  to  ben  stewardes  of  rent  and  lend 
Of  any  lord  that  is  in  Englelond, 
To  maken  him  live  by  his  propre  good. 
In  honour  detteles,  but  if  he  were  wood, 
Or  live  as  scarsly,  as  him  list  desire  ; 
And  able  for  to  helpen  all  a  shire 
In  any  cas  that  mighte  fallen  or  happe  ; 
And  yet  this  manciple  sette  hir  aller  cappo. 

The  Reve  was  a  slendi*e  colerike  man, 
His  herd  was  shave  as  neighe  as  ever  he  can. 
His  here  was  by  his  ercs  round  yshorne. 
His  top  was  docked  like  a  preest  befome. 
Ful  longe  were  his  legges,  and  ful  lene, 
Ylike  a  staff,  ther  was  no  calf  ysene. 
Wel  coude  he  kepe  a  gamer  and  a  binne  : 
Ther  was  non  auditour  coude  on  him  winne. 
Wel  wiste  he  by  the  drought,  and  by  the  rain, 
The  yelding  of  his  seed,  and  of  his  grain. 
Hb  lordes  shepe,  his  note,  and  his  aeirie, 
His  swine,  his  hors,  his  store,  and  hb  pultrie, 
Were  holly  in  thb  reves  governing. 
And  by  his  covenant  yave  he  rekeuing. 
Sin  tliat  hb  lord  was  twenty  yere  of  age  ; 
Ther  coude  no  man  bring  him  in  arerage. 
Ther  n'as  baillif,  ne  herde,  ne  other  hine. 
That  he  ne  knew  hb  sleight  and  hb  covine  : 
They  were  adradde  of  him,  as  of  the  deth. 
His  wonning  was  ful  fayre  upon  an  heth. 
With  grene  trees  yshadewed  was  hb  place. 
He  coude  better  than  his  lord  pourchace. 
Ful  riche  he  was  ystored  privily. 
Hb  lord  wel  coude  he  plesen  subtilly. 
To  yeve  and  lene  him  of  his  owen  good. 
And  have  a  thank,  and  yet  a  cote  and  hood. 
In  youthe  he  lerned  hadde  a  good  mistere. 
He  was  a  wel  good  wright,  a  carpentere. 
This  reve  sate  upon  a  ri^^ht  good  stot. 
That  was  all  pomelee  grey,  and  highte  Scot. 
A  long  surcote  of  pei'se  upon  he  hade. 
And  by  his  side  he  bare  a  rusty  blade. 
Of  Norfolk  was  thb  reve,  of  which  I  tell. 
Beside  a  toun,  men  clepcn  Baldeswell. 
Tucked  he  was,  as  is  a  frcre,  aboute. 
And  ever  he  rode  the  hiuderest  of  the  route. 

A  SoMFNouR  was  ther  with  us  in  that  place, 
That  hadde  a  fire-red  chcrubinues  face, 
For  sauscflcme  he  was,  with  eyen  narwe. 
As  bote  he  was,  and  likerous  as  a  sparwe, 
With  scnlled  browes  blake,  and  pilled  herd  : 
Of  his  visage  children  were  sore  aferd. 
Ther  n*as  quiksilver,  litarge,  ne  brimston, 
Boras,  ceruse,  no  oile  of  tartre  non, 
Ne  oinenicnt  that  wolde  clenre  or  bite, 
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That  liim  might  helpen  of  his  whelkes  white, 

Ne  of  the  knobbes  sitting  on  his  cliekes, 

Wei  loved  he  garlike,  onions,  and  lekes, 

And  for  to  drinke  strong  win  as  rede  as  blood. 

Than  wolde  he  speke,  and  crie  as  he  were  wood, 

And  whan  that  he  wel  dronken  had  the  win, 

Than  wold  he  speken  no  word  but  Latin. 

A  fewe  termes  coude  he,  two  or  three, 

That  he  had  Icmcd  out  of  som  decree  ; 

No  wonder  is,  he  heixl  it  all  the  day. 

And  ckc  ye  knowen  wel,  how  that  a  jay 

Can  clepen  watte,  as  wel  as  can  the  pope. 

But  who  so  wolde  in  other  thing  him  grope, 

Than  hadde  he  spent  all  his  philosophic, 

Ay,  Quextio  qnitl  juris,  wolde  he  crie. 

He  was  a  gentil  harlot  and  a  kind  ; 
A  better  felaw  shulde  a  man  not  find. 
He  wolde  sufTre  for  a  quart  of  wine, 
A  good  felaw  to  have  his  concubine 
A  twelve  month,  and  excuse  him  at  the  full. 
Ful  prively  a  finch  eke  coude  he  pull. 
And  if  he  found  owhere  a  good  felawc. 
He  wolde  techen  him  to  have  nou  awe 
In  swiche  a  cas  of  the  archedekenes  curse  ; 
But  if  a  manncs  soule  were  in  his  purse  ; 
For  in  his  purse  ho  shulde  ypunished  be. 
Purse  is  the  archcdekcns  hcUe,  said  he. 
But  wel  I  wote,  he  lied  right  in  dede  : 
Of  cursing  ought  echo  gilty  man  him  drede. 
For  curse  wol  sle  right  as  assoiling  saveth, 
And  also  ware  him  of  a  significavit. 

In  danger  hadde  he  at  his  owen  gise 
The  yonge  girles  of  the  diocisc. 
And  knew  hir  conseil,  and  was  of  hir  rede. 
A  gerlond  hadde  he  sette  upon  his  hede, 
As  gret  as  it  were  for  an  alestake  : 
A  bokeler  hadde  he  made  him  of  a  cake. 

With  him  ther  rode  a  gentil  Pardonere 
Of  Rounccvall,  his  frend  and  his  compere, 
That  streit  was  comen  from  the  court  of  Rome. 
Ful  loudc  he  sang.  Come  hither,  love,  to  me. 
This  sompnour  bare  to  him  a  stiff  burdoun, 
Was  never  trompe  of  half  so  gret  a  soun. 
This  pardoner  had  here  as  yelwe  as  wax, 
But  smoth  it  heng,  as  doth  a  strike  of  flax  : 
By  unccs  heng  lii.s  lokkcs  that  he  hadde. 
And  therwith  he  his  shuldcrs  overspradde. 
Ful  thinno  it  lay,  by  culpons  on  and  on. 
But  hode,  for  jolite,  ue  wered  he  non. 
For  it  was  trussed  up  in  his  wallet. 
Him  thought  he  rode  al  of  the  newe  m^t, 
Dishevele,  sauf  his  cappe,  he  rode  all  bare. 
Swiche  glaring  even  hadde  he,  as  an  hare. 
A  vemicle  hadde  he  sewed  upon  his  cappe. 
His  wallet  lay  befome  him  in  liis  lappe, 
Brct-ful  of  pardon  come  from  Rome  al  bote. 
A  vois  he  hadde,  as  smale  as  hath  a  gote. 
No  herd  hadde  he,  ne  never  non  shulde  have, 
As  smothe  it  was  as  it  were  newe  shave  ; 
I  trowe  he  were  a  gelding  or  a  mare. 

But  of  his  craft,  fro  Berwike  unto  Ware, 
Ne  was  ther  swiche  an  other  pardoncre. 
For  in  his  male  he  hadde  a  pilwebere. 
Which,  as  he  saide,  was  oure  ladies  veil : 
He  saide,  he  hadde  a  gobbet  of  tiie  seyl 
Thattc  seint  Peter  had,  whan  that  he  went 
Upon  the  see,  till  Jesu  Crist  him  hent. 
He  had  a  crois  of  laton  ful  of  stones, 
And  in  a  glas  he  hadde  piggcs  bones. 


But  with  these  relikes,  whanne  that  he  fond 
A  poure  persone  dwelling  up  on  lond, 
Upon  a  day  he  gat  him  more  moneie 
Than  that  the  persone  gat  in  monethes  tweie. 
And  thus  with  fained  flattering  and  japes, 
Ho  made  the  persone,  and  the  peple,  his  apes. 

But  trewely  to  tellen  atte  last. 
He  was  in  chirche  a  noble  ecclcsiast. 
Wel  coude  he  rede  a  lesson  or  a  stone. 
But  alderbest  he  sang  an  offertorie : 
For  wel  he  wiste,  whan  that  soug  was  songe, 
He  nmste  preche,  and  wel  afile  his  tongc, 
To  winiie  silver,  as  he  right  wel  coude  : 
Therfore  he  sang  the  merier  and  loude. 

Now  have  I  told  you  shortly  in  a  clause, 
Th'  estat,  th'  araie,  the  nombre,  and  eke  the  gum 
Why  that  assembled  was  this  compagnie 
In  Southwerk  at  this  gentil  hostelrie. 
That  highte  the  Tabard,  faste  by  the  Belle. 
But  now  is  time  to  you  for  to  telle, 
How  that  we  baren  as  that  ilke  night. 
Whan  we  were  in  that  hostelrie  alight. 
And  after  wol  I  telle  of  our  viage. 
And  all  the  remenant  of  our  pilgrimage. 

But  firste  I  praie  you  of  your  cnrtesic, 
That  ye  ne  arcttc  it  not  my  vilanie, 
Though  that  I  plainly  speke  in  this  materCi 
To  tellen  you  hir  wordes  and  hir  chere ; 
Ne  though  I  speke  hir  wordes  proprely. 
For  this  ye  knowen  al  so  wel  as  I, 
Who  so  shall  telle  a  tale  after  a  man. 
He  moste  reherse,  as  neighe  as  ever  he  cin, 
Everich  word,  if  it  be  in  his  charge, 
All  speke  he  never  so  rudely  and  so  large ; 
Or  elles  he  moste  tellen  his  tale  untrewe,- 
Or  feinen  thinges,  or  finden  wordes  newe. 
He  may  not  spare,  although  he  were  his  brother. 
He  moste  as  wel  sayn  o  word,  as  an  other. 
Crist  spake  himself  ful  brode  in  holy  writ. 
And  wel  ye  wote  no  vilanie  is  it. 
Eke  Plato  sayeth,  who  so  can  him  rede. 
The  wordes  moste  ben  cosin  to  the  dede. 

Also  I  praie  you  to  forgive  it  me, 
All  have  I  not  sette  folk  in  hir  deppi^ee. 
Here  in  this  tale,  as  tliat  they  shulden  stonde. 
My  wit  is  short,  yo  may  wel  understondc. 

Gret  chere  made  oure  hoste  us  everich  on, 
And  to  the  souper  sette  he  us  anon : 
And  served  us  with  vitaille  of  the  beste. 
Strong  was  the  win,  and  wel  to  drinke  us  Icste. 
A  scmely  man  our  hoste  was  with  alle 
For  to  han  ben  a  marshal  in  an  hallc. 
A  large  man  he  was  with  eyen  stepe, 
A  fairer  burgeis  is  ther  non  in  Chejic : 
Bold  of  his  speche,  and  wise  and  wel  ytanght, 
And  of  manhood  him  lacked  rightc  naught. 
Eke  therto  was  he  right  a  mery  man. 
And  after  souper  plaien  he  began, 
And  spake  of  mirthe  amonges  other  thinges, 
Whan  that  we  haddcn  made  our  rekeninges; 
And  saide  thus  ;  Now,  lordinges,  trewely 
Ye  ben  to  me  welcome  right  hertily  : 
For  by  my  trouthe,  if  that  I  shal  not  Ue, 
I  saw  nat  this  yere  swiche  a  eompagnie 
At  ones  in  this  herberwe,  as  is  now. 
Fayn  wolde  I  do  you  mirthe,  and  I  wiste  how. 
And  of  a  mirthe  I  am  rifht  now  bethought, 
To  don  you  ese,  and  it  shall  coste  yea  nought 
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I  And  of  our  tales  juge  and  reportour, 
And  sette  a  souper  at  a  certain  pris  ; 
And  we  wol  reuled  ben  at  his  devise, 
In  highe  and  lowe  :  and  thus  by  on  assent, 
Wo  ben  accorded  to  his  jugcment. 
And  therupon  the  win  was  fette  anon. 
We  dronken,  and  to  reste  wenten  echo  on^ 
Withouten  any  lenger  tarying. 

A-mon%'e  whan  the  day  began  to  spring, 
Up  rose  our  hoste,  and  was  our  aller  cok, 
And  gaderd  us  togeder  in  a  flok, 
And  forth  we  riden  a  litel  more  than  pas. 
Unto  the  watering  of  Seint  Thomas  : 
And  ther  our  hoste  began  his  hors  arest. 
And  saide  ;  lordes,  herkencth  if  you  lest. 
Ye  wete  your  forword,  and  I  it  record. 
If  even-song  and  morwe-song  accord, 
Let  se  now  who  shal.  telle  the  first  tale. 
As  ever  mote  I  drinken  win  or  ale, 
Who  so  is  rebel  to  my  jugement, 
Shal  pay  for  alle  that  by  the  way  is  spent. 
Now  draweth  cutte,  or  that  ye  farther  twinne. 
He  which  that  hath  the  shortest  shal  beginne. 

Sire  knight,  (quod  he)  my  maister  and  my  lord. 
Now  draweth  cutte,  for  that  is  min  accord. 
Cometh  nere,  (quod  he)  my  lady  prioressc. 
And  ye,  sire  clerk,  let  be  your  shaniefastuesse, 
Ne  studicth  nought ;  lay  hand  to,  every  man. 

Anon  to  drawen  every  wight  began, 
And  shortly  for  to  tellen  as  it  was. 
Were  it  by  aventure,  or  sort,  or  cas. 
The  sothe  is  this,  the  cutte  fellc  on  the  knight, 
Of  which  ful  blith  and  glad  was  every  wight ; 
And  tell  he  must  his  tale  as  was  reson. 
But  forword,  aud  by  composition. 
As  ye  han  herd  ;  what  nedeth  wordes  mo  ! 
And  whan  this  good  man  saw  that  it  was  so, 
As  he  tliat  wise  was  and  obedient 
To  kcpe  his  forword  by  his  free  assent, 
He  saide  ;  sithen  I  slial  begin  this  game. 
What  ?  welcome  be  tlie  cutte  a  goddes  name. 
Now  let  us  ride,  and  herkencth  what  I  say. 

And  with  that  word  we  riden  forth  our  way  ; 
And  he  began  with  right  a  mery  chcre 
His  tale  anon,  and  saide  as  ye  shul  here. 


0  Canterbury  ;  God  you  spede, 
ul  martyr  quite  you  your  mede  ; 

1  wot,  as  ye  gon  by  Uie  way, 
in  you  to  talken  and  to  play : 
ely  comfort  ne  mirthe  is  non, 
by  the  way  dombe  as  the  ston : 
fore  wold  I  maken  you  disport, 
erst,  and  don  you  some  comfort. 

»u  liketh  alle  by  on  assent 
:o  stonden  at  my  iugement : 
;o  werchen  as  I  shal  you  say 
e,  whan  ye  riden  on  the  way, 
ay  faders  soule  tliat  is  ded, 

2  mery,  smiteth  of  my  bed. 

)'our  hondes  withouten  more  speche. 

nseil  was  not  longe  for  to  seche  : 

ht  it  was  not  worth  to  make  it  wise, 

ited  him  withouten  more  avise, 

him  say  his  verdit,  as  him  leste. 

ge8,(quod  he)  now  herkenethforthebeste; 

it  nat,  I  pray  you,  in  disdain  ; 

le  point,  to  speke  it  plat  and  plain, 

s  of  yon  to  shorten  with  youre  way, 

age,  slial  tellcn  tales  tway, 

rbuxy  ward,  I  menc  it  so, 

eward  he  shall  tellen  other  two, 

ires  that  whilom  han  befalle. 

:h  of  yon  that  bereth  him  best  of  alle, 

>  sayn,  that  telleth  in  this  cas 

best  sentence  and  most  solas, 

)  a  souper  at  youre  aller  cost 

his  plaice  sitting  by  this  post. 

It  ye  eomen  agen  from  Canterbury. 

0  maken  you  the  more  mery, 
selven  gladly  with  you  ride, 

min  owen  cost,  and  be  your  gido. 
that  wol  my  jugement  withsay, 
for  alle  we  spenden  by  the  way. 
!  vonchesauf  that  it  \ye  so, 
anon  withouten  wordes  mo, 

1  erly  shapen  me  therfore. 

ing  was  granted,  and  our  othes  swore 
glad  herte,  and  pi'aiden  him  also, 
rold  vonchesauf  for  to  don  so, 
he  wolde  ben  our  govemour. 


THE  KNIGHTES  TALE. 


as  olde  stories  tellen  ns, 
a  dak  that  highte  Theseus, 
es  he  was  lord  and  govemour, 
s  time  swiche  a  conquerour, 
er  was  ther  non  under  the  sonne. 
a  riche  contree  had  he  wonnc. 
h  his  wisdom  and  his  chcvalrie, 
erd  all  the  regne  of  Feminie, 
ora  was  ycleped  Scythia  ; 
led  the  fressne  quenc  Ipolita, 
;;lit  hire  home  with  him  to  his  contree 
rhcl  glorie  and  gret  solcmpnitee, 
lire  yonge  sustcr  Emelie. 
with  victorie  and  with  melodic 
I  worthy  duk  to  Athencs  ride, 
is  host,  in  armes  him  beside, 
rtes,  if  it  n'ere  to  long  to  here, 


I  wolde  have  told  you  fully  the  manere. 
How  wonnen  was  the  regne  of  Feminie, 
By  Theseus,  and  by  his  chevalrie  ; 
Aud  of  the  gretc  bataille  for  the  nones 
Bctwix  Athenes  and  the  Amasones  ; 
And  how  asscged  was  Ipolita 
The  faire  hardy  queue  of  Scythia  ; 
And  of  the  feste,  that  was  at  hire  wedding, 
And  of  the  temple  at  hire  home  coming. 
But  all  this  thing  I  mosto  as  now  forberc. 
I  have,  God  wot,  a  large  feld  to  ere  ; 
And  wcko  ben  the  oxen  in  my  plow. 
The  rcmenant  of  my  tale  is  long  ynow. 
I  wil  not  Ictten  eke  non  of  this  route. 
Let  every  felaw  telle  his  tale  aboute, 
And  let  se  now  who  slial  the  souper  winne 
Ther  as  I  left,  I  wil  agen  beginne. 
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This  duk,  of  whom  I  made  mentioiin, 
Whan  he  was  comcn  almost  to  the  toun, 
In  all  his  wele  and  in  his  moste  pride, 
He  was  ware,  as  he  cast  his  eye  aside, 
Whcr  that  thcr  kncled  in  the  highe  vrey 
A  compagnie  of  ladies,  twoy  and  twey, 
Eclie  aJfter  other,  clad  in  clothes  hlake  : 
But  swiche  a  crie  and  swiche  a  wo  they  make| 
That  in  this  world  n'is  creatui'e  living, 
That  ever  herd  swiehe  another  waimenting. 
And  of  this  crie  ne  wolde  they  never  stcnten, 
Till  they  the  reincs  of  his  bridel  henten. 

What  folk  be  ye  that  at  min  home  coming 
Perturben  so  my  festc  with  crying  1 
Quod  Theseus  ;  have  ye  so  greto  envio 
Of  min  honour,  that  thus  complaino  and  eric  1 
Or  who  hath  you  misbodcn,  or  offended  1 
Do  telle  me,  if  that  it  may  be  amended  ; 
And  why  ye  be  thus  clothed  alio  in  blake.! 

The  oldest  lady  of  hem  all  tlian  spake, 
Whan  she  had  swouued,  with  a  dedly  chore, 
That  it  was  reuthe  fur  to  seen  and  here. 
She  sayde  ;  lord,  to  whom  fortune  hath  yeven 
Victorie,  and  as  a  conquerour  to  liven, 
Nought  greveth  us  your  glorie  and  your  honour ; 
But  wo  beseke  you  of  mercie  and  socour. 
Have  mercie  on  our  woe  and  our  distresse. 
Som  drope  of  pitee,  thurgli  thy  gentillesse, 
Upon  us  wretched  wimmen  let  now  falle. 
For  certes,  lord,  thcr  n'is  non  of  us  alle, 
That  she  n'hath  ben  a  duchesse  or  a  queue 
Now  be  we  caitives,  as  it  is  wel  sene  : 
Thanked  be  fortune,  and  hire  false  whole, 
That  non  cstat  ensureth  to  be  wele. 
And  certes,  lord,  to  abidcn  your  presence 
Hero  in  this  temple  of  the  goddcsse  Clemcnce 
We  ban  ben  waiting  all  this  fourtcnight : 
Now  hclpe  us,  lord,  sin  it  licth  in  thy  might. 

I  wretched  wight,  that  we})e  and  waile  thus, 
Was  whilom  wif  to  king  Capaneus, 
That  starfo  at  Thebes,  cursed  be  that  day  : 
And  alle  we  that  ben  in  this  ai*ny. 
And  makon  all  this  lamentation, 
We  losten  alle  our  husbondcs  at  that  toun, 
While  that  the  sege  therabouten  lay. 
And  yet  now  the  olde  Creon,  wala  wa  ! 
That  lord  is  now  of  Thebes  the  citee. 
Fulfilled  of  ire  and  of  iniquitee. 
He  for  despit,  and  for  his  t,\Tannie, 
To  don  the  ded  bodies  a  vilanie. 
Of  alle  our  lordcs,  which  that  ben  yslawc, 
Hath  alle  tho  bodies  on  an  hope  ydrawe. 
And  will  not  suffron  hem  by  non  assent 
Neyther  to  ben  ybcried,  no  ybrent. 
But  maketh  houndes  ete  hem  in  despite. 

And  with  that  word,  withouten  more  respite 
They  fallen  groff,  and  crien  pitously  ; 
Have  on  us  wretched  wimmen  som  mercy, 
And  let  our  sorwe  sinken  in  thin  herte. 

This  gcntil  duk  doun  from  his  courser  sterte 
With  herte  |)itous,  whan  he  herd  hem  speke. 
Him  thoughte  tliat  his  herte  wolde  all  to-breke, 
Wlian  he  saw  hem  so  pitous  and  so  mate. 
That  whilom  weren  of  so  gret  estate. 
And  in  his  armes  he  hem  all  up  hente, 
And  hem  comforted  in  ful  good  entente. 
And  swore  his  oth,  as  he  was  trewe  knight, 
Ho  wolde  don  so  ferforthly  his  might 
Upon  the  tyrant  Creon  hem  to  wreke, 
That  all  the  peple  of  Grece  shulde  spekc^ 


How  Creon  was  of  Tlieseus  yserred. 

As  he  that  hath  his  deth  ful  wel  desenred. 

And  right  anon  withouten  more  abode 
His  banner  he  displaide,  and  forth  he  rode 
To  Thebes  ward,  and  all  his  host  beside : 
No  nere  Athenes  n'olde  he  go  ne  ride, 
Ne  take  his  ese  fully  half  a  day, 
But  onward  on  his  way  that  night  be  lay : 
And  sent  anon  Ipolita  the  queue. 
And  Emelie  hire  yonge  sister  shene 
Unto  the  toun  of  Athenes  for  to  dwell : 
And  fortli  he  rit ;  ther  n'is  no  more  to  tell. 

The  red  statue  of  Mars  with  spere  and  taifs 
So  shlneth  in  his  white  banner  large. 
That  all  the  feldes  glitereu  up  and  doun : 
And  by  his  banner  borne  is  his  penon 
Of  gold  ful  riche,  in  which  tlier  was  ybete 
The  Minotaure  which  that  he  slew  in  Crete. 
Thus  rit  this  duk,  thus  rit  this  conquerour^ 
And  in  his  host  of  chevalrie  the  flour, 
Til  that  he  came  to  Thebes,  and  alight 
Fa^Te  in  a  feld,  tlier  as  he  thought  to  fight 
But  shortly  for  to  spcken  of  this  thing. 
With  Creon,  which  that  was  of  Thebn  king, 
He  fought,  and  slew  him  manly  as  a  knight 
In  plaine  bataillc,  and  put  his  folk  to  flight : 
And  by  assaut  he  wan  the  citee  after. 
And  rent  adoun  bothe  wall  and  sparre,  and  rafter ; 
And  to  the  ladies  he  restored  acain 
The  bodies  of  hir  housbondes  that  were  slaiii, 
To  don  the  obsequies,  as  was  tho  the  giae. 
But  it  were  all  to  long  for  to  devise 
i  The  grete  clamour,  and  tho  waimenting, 
!  Whiche  that  the  ladies  made  at  the  brenning 

Of  the  bodies,  and  the  gret  honour, 
'  That  Theseus  the  noble  conquerour 
Doth  to  the  ladies,  whan  they  from  him  wenle : 
But  shortly  for  to  telle  is  min  entente. 

Whan  that  this  worthy  duk,  this  Thcspos, 
Hath  Creon  slaine,  and  wonnen  Thebes  thus, 
Still  in  the  fold  he  toke  all  night  his  reste, 
And  did  with  all  the  contree  as  him  lesto. 
To  ransake  in  the  tas  of  bodies  dede, 
Hem  for  to  stripe  of  hameis  and  of  wede. 
The  pillours  dido  hir  besinesse  and  cure. 
After  the  bataillc  and  discomfiture. 
And  so  befell,  that  in  the  tas  they  found, 
Thurgh  girt  with  many  a  grevous  bludy  wound, 
Two  yonge  knightes  ligging  by  and  by, 
Bothe  in  on  armes,  wrought  ful  richely : 
Of  whiche  two,  Arcita  highte  that  on, 
And  he  that  otlier  highte  Falamon. 
Not  fully  quik,  ne  fully  ded  they  were, 
But  by  hir  cote-amiure,  and  by  hirgere, 
The  heraudes  knew  hem  wel  in  special. 
As  tho  that  weren  of  the  blod  real 
Of  Thebes,  and  of  sustren  two  ybome. 
Out  of  the  tas  the  pillours  ban  hem  tome, 
And  ban  hem  caricd  soft  unto  the  tente 
Of  Theseus,  and  he  ful  sone  hem  sente 
To  Athenes,  for  to  dwellen  in  prison 
Perpetuel,  he  n'olde  no  rannson. 
And  whan  this  woi*thy  duk  had  thus  ydon, 
He  toke  his  host,  and  home  he  rit  anon 
With  laui*er  crouned  as  a  conquerour ; 
And  ther  he  liveth  in  joye  and  in  honour 
Terme  of  his  lif ;  what  nedeth  wordes  mo  I 
And  in  a  tour,  in  anguish  and  in  wo, 
Dwellen  this  Pahunon  and  eke  Ardte, 
For  eyermo,  ther  may  no  gold  hem  quitOi 
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aaseth  ycrc  by  yere,  and  day  by  day, 
e  ones  in  a  morwe  of  May 
ilie,  that  fayrer  was  to  sene 
le  lilie  upon  his  staike  grenc, 
her  than  the  May  with  floures  ncwe, 
.  the  rose  colour  strof  hire  hewe ; 
icli  was  the  finer  of  hem  two) 
day,  as  she  was  wont  to  do, 
Lrisen,  and  all  redy  dight. 
wol  luiYe  no  slogardie  a-night. 
priketh  every  gentil  herte, 
eth  him  out  of  his  slepe  to  8tertC| 
3,  arise,  and  do  thin  observance, 
akcth  Emelie  han  remembrance 
mour  to  May,  and  for  to  rise. 
was  she  fresshe  for  to  devise, 
e  here  was  broided  in  a  tressc, 
ire  back,  a  yerdc  long  I  gesse. 
e  gardin  at  the  sonne  uprist 
,>th  up  and  doun  wher  as  hire  list. 
reth  floures,  partic  white  and  red, 
a  sotel  cerlond  for  hire  bed, 
1  angel  hevenlich  she  song. 
!  tour,  tluit  was  so  thikke  and  strong, 
the  castel  was  the  chef  dongcon, 
these  knightes  weren  in  prison, 
I  tolde  you,  and  tellen  slial) 
I  jotnant  to  the  gardin  wall, 
lis  Emelie  had  hire  playing. 
was  the  sonne,  and  clere  that  morwening, 
mon,  this  woful  prisoner, 
s  wone,  by  leve  of  his  gayler 
1.  and  romed  in  a  chanibre  on  high, 
he  all  the  noble  citcc  sigh, 
he  gardin,  ful  of  branches  grcnc. 
Ills  fresshe  Emelia  the  shene 
re  walk,  and  romed  up  and  doun. 
rwcful  prisoner,  this  Palamon 
is  chambre  roming  to  and  fro, 
mselfe  complaining  of  his  wo  : 
ras  borne,  ful  oft  he  sayd,  alas  ! 
befell,  by  aventure  or  cas, 
'gh  a  window  thikke  of  many  a  barro 
;Tet,  and  square  as  any  spnrre, 
is  eyen  upon  Emelia, 
nrithal  he  blent  and  cried,  a  ! 
1  he  stongen  were  unto  the  herte. 
th  that  crie  Arcite  anon  up  stcrte, 
*f  cosin  min,  what  eyleth  thcc, 
M>  pale  and  dedly  for  to  see  1 
est  thou  ?  who  hath  thee  don  offence  ? 
cs  love,  take  all  in  patience 
n,  for  it  may  non  other  be. 
lath  yeven  us  this  adversite. 
e  aspect  or  disposition 
le,  by  som  constellation, 
en  us  this,  although  we  had  it  8Woi*n, 
the  hcven  whan  that  we  were  born, 
i  endure  :  this  is  the  short  and  plain. 
:ilamon  answerdo,  and  saydc  again ; 
soth  of  this  opinion 
t  a  vaine  imagination. 
>n  caused  mc  not  for  to  crie. 
5  hurt  right  now  thurghout  min  eye 
herte,  that  wol  my  bane  be. 
lessc  of  a  lady  that  I  sc 
he  gardin  roming  to  and  fro, 
)f  all  my  crying  and  my  wo. 
e'r  she  be  woman  or  goddease, 
IS  is  it,  sothly,  as  I  gene. 


And  tlierwitliall  on  knees  adoun  he  fill^ 
And  sayde  :  Venus,  if  it  be  your  will 
You  in  this  gardin  thus  to  transfigure, 
Beforn  me  sorweful  wretched  creatiure, 
Out  of  this  prison  heli)e  that  we  may  scape. 
And  if  so  be  our  destinee  be  shape 
By  eteme  word  to  dien  in  prison. 
Of  our  lignage  have  som  compassion. 
That  i?  so  low  ybrought  by  tyrannic. 

And  witli  that  word  Arcita  gan  espie 
Wher  as  this  lady  romed  to  and  fro. 
And  with  that  sight  hire  beautee  hurt  him  so, 
That  if  that  Palamon  were  wounded  sore, 
Arcite  is  hurt  as  moche  as  he,  or  more. 
And  with  a  sigh  he  sayde  pitously  : 
The  fresshe  beautee  sleth  me  sodenly 
Of  hire  that  rometh  in  the  yonder  place. 
And  but  I  have  hire  mercie  and  hire  grace. 
That  I  may  seen  hire  at  the  leste  way, 
I  n'am  but  ded  ;  ther  n'is  no  more  to  say. 

This  Palamon,  whan  he  these  wordcs  herd, 
Dispitously  he  loked,  and  answerd  : 
Whether  sayest  thou  this  in  erncst  or  in  play ! 

Nay,  quod  Arcite,  in  ernest  by  my  fay. 
God  helfie  me  so,  me  lust  full  yvel  pley. 

This  Palamon  gan  knit  his  browcs  twey. 
It  were,  quod  he,  to  thee  no  gret  honour 
For  to  be  false,  ne  for  to  be  traytour 
To  me,  that  am  thy  cosin  and  thy  brother 
Yswome  ful  depe,  and  echo  of  us  to  other, 
That  never  for  to  dien  in  tlie  peine. 
Til  that  the  dcth  departen  shal  us  tweine, 
Neyther  of  us  in  love  to  hindre  other, 
Ne  in  non  other  cas,  my  leve  brother  ; 
But  that  thou  shuldest  trewely  forthcr  me 
In  every  cas,  as  I  shuld  forther  thee. 
This  was  thin  oth,  and  min  also  certain  ; 
I  wot  it  wel,  thou  dai*st  it  not  withsain. 
Thus  art  thou  of  my  conseil  out  of  doute. 
And  now  thou  woldest  falsly  ben  aboute 
To  love  my  lady,  whom  I  love  and  serve. 
And  ever  shal,  til  tliat  min  herte  sterve. 

Now  certes,  false  Arcite,  thou  shalt  not  so. 
I  loved  hire  firste,  and  tolde  thee  my  wo 
As  to  my  conseil,  and  my  brother  sworno 
To  forther  me,  as  I  have  told  beforne. 
For  which  thou  art  ybounden  as  a  knight 
To  helpen  me,  if  it  lie  in  thy  might. 
Or  elles  art  thou  false,  I  dai*e  wel  sain. 

This  Arcita  full  proudly  spake  again. 
Thou  shalt,  quod  he,  be  rather  false  than  I. 
And  thou  art  false,  I  tell  thee  utterly. 
For  par  amour  I  loved  hire  first  or  thou. 
What  wolt  thou  sayn  ?  thou  wisted  nat  right  now 
Whether  she  were  a  woman  or  a  goddesse. 
Thin  is  affection  of  holinesse. 
And  min  is  love,  as  to  a  creature  : 
For  which  I  tolde  thee  min  aventure 
As  to  my  cosin,  and  my  brother  swome. 

I  pose,  that  thou  lovedest  hire  beforne  : 
West  thou  not  wel  the  olde  clerkcs  sawe. 
That  who  shall  give  a  lover  any  la  we  1 
Love  is  a  grcter  lawe  by  my  pan. 
Then  may  be  yeven  of  any  erthly  man  : 
And  therfore  positif  lawe,  and  swiche  decree 
Is  broken  all  day  for  love  in  echo  degree. 
A  man  moste  ncdes  love  maugre  his  lied. 
He  may  not  fleen  it,  though  he  shuld  be  d<.'d, 
AH  be  she  maid,  or  widewc,  or  elles  wif. 

And  eke  it  is  not  likely  all  thy  lif 
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To  stonden  in  hire  f^mco,  no  more  shal  I : 
For  wel  thou  wost  tnyselven  veraily, 
That  thou  and  I  be  damned  to  prison 
Perpetue],  us  gaineth  no  raunson. 

We  strive,  as  did  the  houndos  for  the  bone, 
They  fought  all  day,  and  yet  hir  part  was  none. 
Thcr  came  a  kyto,  while  that  they  were  so  wrothe, 
And  bare  away  the  bone  betwix  hem  bothe. 
And  therfore  at  the  kinges  court,  my  brotlier, 
Eche  man  for  himself,  tner  is  uon  other. 
Love  if  thee  lust ;  for  I  love  and  ay  shal : 
And  sothly,  leve  brother,  this  is  al. 
Here  in  this  prison  mosten  we  endure, 
And  everich  of  us  take  his  aventure. 

Gret  was  the  strif,  and  long  betwix  hem  twcy, 
If  that  I  hadde  leiser  for  to  sey  : 
But  to  th'  effect.     It  happed  on  a  day, 
(To  tell  it  you  as  shortly  as  I  may) 
A  worthy  duk  that  highte  Perithous, 
That  felaw  was  to  this  duk  Theseus 
Sin  thilke  day  that  they  were  children  lite. 
Was  come  to  Athenes,  his  felaw  to  visite, 
And  for  to  play,  as  he  was  wont  to  do, 
For  in  this  world  ho  loved  no  man  so  : 
And  he  loved  him  as  tendrcly  again. 
So  wel  they  loved,  as  oldo  bokes  sain. 
That  whan  that  on  was  ded,  sothly  to  telle, 
His  felaw  wente  and  sought  him  doun  in  helle : 
But  of  that  storie  list  me  not  to  write. 

Duk  Perithous  loved  wel  Arcite, 
And  had  him  knowe  at  Thebes  yere  by  yere : 
And  fiually  at  request  and  praiere 
Of  Perithous,  withouten  any  raunson 
Duk  Theseus  him  let  out  of  prison, 
Frcly  to  gon,  wher  that  him  list  over  all, 
In  swiche  a  gise,  as  I  you  tcUen  shall. 

This  was  the  forword,  plauily  for  to  enditc, 
Betwixen  Theseus  and  him  Arcitc : 
That  if  so  were,  that  Arcite  were  j-found 
Ever  in  his  lif,  by  day  or  night,  o  stound 
In  any  contree  of  this  Theseus, 
And  he  were  caught,  it  was  accorded  thus, 
That  with  a  swerd  he  shulde  lese  his  hed  ; 
Ther  was  non  other  remedie  ue  rede. 
But  taketh  his  leve,  and  homeward  he  him  spcddc  ; 
Let  him  beware,  his  nekke  licth  to  wedde. 

How  gret  a  sorwe  sufTereth  now  Arcite  ! 
The  deth  he  feleth  thurgh  his  hcrtc  smite  ; 
He  wepeth,  waileth,  crieth  pitously ; 
To  sleen  himself  he  waiteth  prively. 
He  said ;  Alas  the  day  that  I  was  borne  ! 
Now  is  my  prison  worse  than  beforne  : 
Now  is  me  shape  eternally  to  dwelle 
Not  only  in  purgatorie,  but  in  helle. 
Alas  !  that  ever  I  knew  Perithous. 
For  elles  had  I  dwelt  with  Theseus 
Yfetered  in  his  prison  cvermo. 
Than  had  I  ben  in  blisse,  and  not  in  wo. 
Only  the  sight  of  hire,  whom  that  I  serve, 
Though  that  I  never  hire  grace  may  dcsorvt?. 
Wold  have  sufficed  right  ynough  for  me. 

O  dere  cosin  Palamon,  quod  he, 
Thin  is  the  victorie  of  this  aventure. 
Ful  blisful  in  prison  maiest  thou  endure  : 
In  prison  !  certes  nay,  but  in  paradise. 
Wel  hath  fortune  yturncd  thee  the  dise, 
That  hast  the  sight  of  hire,  and  I  tli'  absence; 
For  possible  is,  sin  thou  hast  hire  presence. 
And  art  a  knight,  a  worthy  and  an  able, 
That  by  som  cas,  sin  fortune  is  changeable^ 


Thou  maiest  to  thy  desir  som  time  atteine. 
But  I  that  am  exiled,  and  barreine 
Of  alle  grace,  and  in  so  gret  despaire. 
That  ther  n*is  erthe,  water,  fire,  ne  aire, 
Ne  creature,  tliat  of  hem  maked  is, 
That  may  mo  hole,  or  don  comfort  in  this, 
Wel  ought  I  sterve  in  wanhope  and  distresse. 
Farewel  my  lif,  my  lust,  and  my  gladnesse. 

Alas,  why  plainen  men  so  in  commune 
Of  purveyance  of  God,  or  of  fortune. 
That  yevcth  hem  ful  oft  in  many  a  gise 
Wel  better  than  they  can  bemaelf  devise  1 
Som  man  desireth  for  to  have  richesse. 
That  cause  is  of  his  murdre  or  gret  siknesee. 
And  som  man  wold  out  of  his  prison  fayn. 
That  in  his  house  is  of  his  meinie  shun. 
Infinite  harmes  ben  in  this  matere. 
We  wote  not  what  tiling  that  we  pnuen  hete. 
We  faren  as  he  that  dronke  is  as  a  moua. 
A  dronken  man  wot  wel  he  hath  an  hoiis, 
But  he  ne  wot  which  is  the  right  way  thider, 
And  to  a  dronken  man  the  way  is  slider. 
And  certes  in  this  world  so  faren  we. 

We  seken  fast  after  felicite. 
But  we  go  wrong  ful  often  trewcly. 
Thus  we  may  sayen  alle,  and  namely  I, 
That  wende,  and  had  a  gret  opinion, 
That  if  I  might  escapen  fro  prison 
Than  had  I  hen  in  joye  and  parfitc  hele, 
Ther  now  I  am  exiled  fro  my  wele. 
Sin  that  I  may  not  seen  you,  Emelie, 
I  n'am  but  ded  ;  ther  n'is  no  remedie. 

Upon  that  other  side  Palamon, 
Whan  tliat  he  wist  Arcita  was  agon, 
Swiche  sorwe  he  maketh,  that  the  grete  tour 
Resouned  of  his  yelling  and  clamour. 
The  pure  fetters  on  his  shinnes  grete 
Were  oi  his  bitter  salte  teres  wete. 

Alas  !  quod  he,  Arcita  cosin  min. 
Of  all  our  strif,  God  wot,  the  fmtc  is  thin. 
Thou  walkest  now  in  Thebes  at  thy  large. 
And  of  my  wo  thou  ye  vest  litcl  charge. 
Thou  maist,  sitli  thou  hast  wisdom  and  manbcdc, 
Asscmblen  all  the  folk  of  our  kinrede. 
And  make  a  werre  so  sharpe  on  this  contree, 
That  by  som  aventure,  or  som  tretce. 
Thou  luaist  have  hire  to  lady  and  to  wif, 
For  whom  that  I  must  nedefl  lese  my  lif. 
For  as  by  way  of  possibilitee, 
Sith  thou  art  at  thy  large  of  piison  free. 
And  art  a  lord,  gret  Ls  thin  avantage. 
More  than  is  min,  that  sterve  here  in  a  cage. 
For  I  may  wepe  and  waile,  while  that  I  live, 
With  all  the  wo  that  prison  may  me  yeve. 
And  eke  with  peine  that  love  me  yeveth  also, 
That  doubleth  all  my  tounncnt  and  my  wo. 

Thcrwith  tlie  fire  of  jalousie  up  sterte 
Within  his  brcst,  and  hent  him  by  the  herte 
So  woodly,  that  he  like  was  to  behold 
The  box- tree,  or  the  ashen  ded  and  cold. 
Than  said  he ;  0  cruel  goddes,  tliat  goveme 
This  world  with  binding  of  your  woro  eteme, 
And  iiintcn  in  the  table  of  athamant 
Your  parlement  and  your  eteme  grant. 
What  is  mankind  more  unto  you  yhold 
Than  is  the  8fiei>e,  that  rouke'th  in  the  fold ! 
For  slain  is  man,  right  as  another  beest, 
And  dwelleth  eke  in  prison,  and  arrest. 
And  hath  siknesse,  and  gret  advcraitc. 
And  oftentimes  gilteles  parde. 
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t  governance  is  in  this  prescience, 

]  teles  turmenteth  innocence ! 

t  encreseth  this  all  my  peuance, 

an  is  bounden  to  his  observance 

•ddes  sake  to  letcn  of  his  will, 

s  a  beest  may  all  his  lust  fulfill. 

lan  a  beest  is  ded,  he  hath  no  peine  ; 

.11  after  his  deth  mote  wepe  and  pleine, 

1  in  this  world  he  have  care  and  wo  : 

iten  donte  it  mayc  stondcn  so. 

answer  of  this  lete  I  to  divines, 

1  I  wote,  that  in  this  world  grot  pine  is. 

I  see  a  serpent  or  a  thcfe, 

lany  a  trewe  man  hath  do  meschefe, 

his  large,  and  wher  him  lust  may  turn, 
noste  hen  in  prison  thurgh  Satuni, 
;e  thurgh  Juno,  jalous  and  cko  wood, 
tkth  wel  neye  destruied  all  the  blood 
bee,  with  his  waste  walles  wide, 
enus  sleeth  me  on  that  other  side 
ousie,  and  fere  of  him  Arcite. 

wol  I  stent  of  Palamon  a  lite, 
ten  him  in  his  prison  still  dwelle, 

Arcita  forth  I  wol  you  telle. 
sommer  passeth,  and  the  nightes  long 
en  double  wise  the  peines  strong 
r  the  lover,  and  of  the  prisoner, 
ivhich  hath  the  wofullcr  mistcre. 
srtly  for  to  say,  this  Palamon 
iielly  is  damned  to  prison, 
nes  and  in  fetters  to  ben  ded  ; 
rcite  is  exiled  on  his  hcd 
ermore  as  out  of  that  contreo, 
er  more  he  shal  his  lady  see. 
lovers  axe  I  now  this  question, 
ath  the  werse,  Arcite  or  Palamon  ! 
a  may  sc  his  lady  day  by  day, 
prison  moste  he  dwellen  alway. 
tner  wher  him  lust  may  ride  or  go, 
1  his  lady  shal  he  never  mo. 
2meth  as  you  lisle,  ye  that  can, 
vol  tell  you  forth  as  I  began, 
ji  that  Arcite  to  Thebes  comen  was, 

a  day  he  swelt  and  said  alas, 
n  his  lady  shal  he  never  mo. 
tortly  to  concluden  all  his  wo, 
:hel  sorwe  hadde  never  creature, 

or  shal  be,  while  the  world  may  dure, 
pc,  his  mete,  his  drinke  is  him  byraft, 
;ne  he  wex,  and  dric  as  is  a  shaft. 
en  holwe,  and  grisly  to  behold, 
we  falwc,  and  pale  as  ashen  cold, 
ilitary  he  was,  and  ever  alone, 
ailing  all  the  night,  making  his  monc. 

he  herde  song  or  instrument, 
MTold  he  wepe,  he  mighte  not  be  stent. 
c  were  his  spirites,  and  so  low, 
langed  so,  that  no  man  coude  know 
echo  ne  his  vois,  though  men  it  herd. 
I  his  gere,  for  all  the  world  ho  ford 
t  only  like  the  lovers  maladie 
?08,  but  rather  ylike  manie, 
dred  of  humours  melancolikc, 
le  his  bed  in  his  celle  fantastike. 
lortly  turned  was  all  up  so  doun 
labit  and  eke  dispositioun 
1,  this  woful  lover,  dan  Arcite. 
Khu!d  I  all  day  of  his  wo  endite  I 
in  he  endured  had  a  yere  or  two 
rael  torment,  and  this  peine  and  wo, 


At  Thebes,  in  his  contreo,  as  I  said. 
Upon  a  night  in  slepe  as  he  him  laid. 
Him  thought  how  that  the  winged  god  Mercury 
Befome  him  stood,  and  bad  him  to  be  mery. 
I  (is  slepy  yerde  in  bond  he  bare  upright ; 
An  hat  he  wered  upon  his  heres  brignt. 
Arraied  was  this  god  (as  ho  toke  kepe) 
As  he  was  whan  that  Argus  toke  his  slcpe ; 
And  said  him  thus  :  To  Athenes  shalt  thou  wende 
Thcr  is  thee  shapen  of  thy  wo  an  ende. 

And  with  that  word  Arcite  awoke  and  stert. 
Now  trewely  how  sore  that  ever  me  smert, 
Quod  he,  to  Athenes  right  now  wol  I  fare. 
Ne  for  no  drede  of  deth  shal  I  not  spare 
To  sc  my  lady,  that  I  love  and  serve  ; 
In  hire  presence  I  rekke  not  to  sterve. 
And  with  that  word  he  caught  a  gret  mirrour, 
And  saw  that  changed  was  all  his  colour. 
And  saw  his  visage  all  in  another  kind. 
And  right  anon  it  ran  him  in  his  mind, 
That  sith  his  face  was  so  disfigured 
Of  maladie  the  which  he  had  endured, 
He  mighte  wel,  if  that  he  bare  him  lowe. 
Live  in  Athenes  evermore  unkuowe, 
And  sen  his  lady  wel  nigh  day  by  day. 
And  right  anon  he  changed  his  ai*ay. 
And  clad  him  as  a  pourc  labourer. 
And  all  alone,  save  only  a  squier. 
That  knew  his  privitee  and  all  his  cas, 
Which  was  disguised  pourely  as  he  was, 
To  Athenes  is  he  gon  the  nexto  way. 
And  to  the  court  he  went  upon  a  day. 
And  at  the  gate  he  proffered  his  service. 
To  drugge  and  draw,  what  so  men  wold  devise. 
And  shortly  of  this  matcrc  for  to  sayn, 
He  fell  in  office  with  a  chamberlain, 
The  which  that  dwelling  was  with  Emelie. 
For  he  was  wise,  and  coude  sone  espio 
Of  every  servant,  which  that  served  hire. 
Wel  coude  he  he  wen  wood,  and  water  here, 
For  he  was  yonge  and  mighty  for  the  nones, 
And  therto  he  was  strong  and  big  of  bones 
To  don  that  any  wight  can  him  devise. 

A  yere  or  two  he  was  in  this  service, 
Page  of  the  chambre  of  Emelie  the  bright ; 
And  Philostrato  he  sayde  that  he  bight. 
But  half  so  wel  beloved  a  man  as  he, 
Ne  was  ther  never  in  court  of  his  degre. 
He  was  so  gentil  of  conditioun. 
That  thurghout  all  the  court  was  his  renoun. 
They  sayden  that  it  were  a  charite 
That  Theseus  wold  enhaunsen  his  degre, 
And  putten  him  in  worshipful  service, 
Ther  as  he  might  his  vertucs  exercise. 
And  thus  within  a  while  his  name  is  sprongo 
Both  of  his  dedes,  and  of  his  good  touge, 
That  Theseus  hath  taken  him  of  ner 
That  of  his  chambre  he  made  him  a  squier. 
And  gave  him  gold  to  maintcine  his  degre  ; 
And  eke  men  brought  him  out  of  his  centre 
Fro  yere  to  yere  ful  prively  his  rent. 
But  honestly  and  sleighly  he  it  spent. 
That  no  man  wondred  how  that  he  it  hadde. 
And  thre  yere  in  this  wise  his  lif  he  ladde, 
And  bare  him  so  in  pees  an  eke  in  werre, 
Ther  n'as  no  man  that  Theseus  hath  derre. 
And  in  this  blisse  let  1  now  Arcite, 
And  speke  I  wol  of  Palamon  a  lite. 

In  derkenesse  and  horrible  and  strong  prison 
This  seven  yere  hath  sitten  Palamon, 
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Forpined,  what  for  love  and  for  distresse. 
Who  feleth  double  sorwe  and  heyinesse 
But  Palamon  !  that  love  distraineth  so, 
That  wood  out  of  his  wit  he  goth  for  wo, 
And  eke  therto  he  is  a  prisonere 
Perpetuell,  not  only  for  a  ycre. 

Who  coude  rime  in  English  proprely 
His  martirdom !  forsoth  it  am  not  I, 
Therfore  I  passe  as  lightly  as  I  may. 
It  fell  that  in  the  seventh  yere  in  May 
The  thridde  night,  (as  olde  bokeq  sayn, 
That  all  this  storie  tcllen  more  plain) 
Were  it  by  avcnture  or  destinee, 
(As,  whan  a  thing  is  shapen,  it  shal  be,) 
That  sone  after  the  midnight,  Palamon 
By  helping  of  a  frend  bnuce  his  prison, 
And  fleeth  the  cite  faste  as  he  may  go. 
For  he  had  yeven  driuke  his  gayler  so 
Of  a  clarre,  made  of  a  certain  wine. 
With  Karcotikes  and  Opie  of  Thebes  fine, 
That  all  the  night  though  that  men  wold  him  shake, 
The  gailer  slept,  he  mighte  not  awake. 
And  thus  he  fleeth  as  faste  as  ever  he  may. 

The  night  was  short,  and  faste  by  the  duy, 
That  nedes  cost  he  moste  himselven  hide. 
And  to  a  grove  faste  ther  beside 
With  dredful  foot  than  stalkcth  Palamon. 
For  shortly  this  was  his  opinion. 
That  in  that  grove  he  wold  him  hide  all  day, 
And  in  the  night  than  wold  he  take  his  way 
To  Thebes  wurd,  his  frcndcs  for  to  prcie 
On  Theseus  to  helpen  him  werreie. 
And  shortly,  eytlier  he  wold  lese  his  lif^ 
Or  winnen  Emelie  unto  his  wif. 
This  is  the  effect,  and  his  entente  plein. 

Now  wol  I  tumen  to  Arcite  agein, 
That  litel  wist  how  ncighe  was  his  care. 
Til  that  fortune  had  brought  him  in  the  8nai*c. 
The  besy  larke,  the  messager  of  day, 
Salewith  in  hii*e  song  the  morwc  gi*ay  ; 
And  firy  Phebus  riscth  up  so  bright, 
That  all  the  orient  laugheth  of  the  sight. 
And  with  his  stremes  drieth  in  the  greves 
The  silver  dropes,  hanging  on  the  leves, 
And  Arcite,  that  is  in  the  court  real 
With  Theseus  the  squicr  principal, 
Is  risen,  and  loketh  on  the  mery  day. 
And  for  to  don  his  observance  to  May, 
Remembring  on  the  point  of  his  desire, 
ile  on  his  courser,  sterting  as  the  fire. 
Is  ridden  to  tlie  feldes  him  to  plcy. 
Out  of  the  court,  were  it  a  mile  or  twey. 
And  to  the  grove  of  which  tliat  I  you  told. 
By  aventure  his  way  he  gan  to  hold, 
To  makcn  hun  a  gerlond  of  the  greves. 
Were  it  of  woodbind  or  of  hauthom  leves, 
And  loud  he  song  agen  the  sonne  shene. 

0  Maye,  with  all  thy  floures  and  thy  grene, 
Ri;;lit  w.?lcome  be  thou  faire  freshe  May, 
I  lio^Mj  that  I  some  grene  here  getten  may. 
And  from  his  courser,  with  a  lusty  herte 
Into  the  grove  ful  lisstily  he  sterte. 
And  in  a  path  he  romed  up  and  douu, 
Ther  as  by  aventui*e  this  Palamon 
Was  in  a  bush,  tliat  no  man  might  him  se^ 
For  soi-e  afered  of  his  deth  was  he. 
Nothing  ne  knew  he  that  it  was  Arcite. 
God  wot  ho  wold  have  trowed  it  ful  lite. 
But  soth  is  said,  gon  sithen  are  many  yercs, 
That  fcld  hath  eyen,  and  the  wood  hath  cres. 


It  is  ful  faire  a  man  to  here  bim  even, 
For  al  day  meten  men  at  unset  Steven. 
Ful  litel  wote  Arcite  of  his  felaw, 
That  was  so  neigh  to  herken  of  his  saw. 
For  in  the  bush  he  sitteth  now  ful  still. 

Whan  that  Arcite  liad  romed  all  his  fill* 
And  songen  all  the  roundel  lustily. 
Into  a  studie  he  fell  sodenly. 
As  don  these  lovers  in  liir  queinte  gores, 
Now  in  the  crop,  and  now  doun  in  the  brerei, 
Now  up,  now  douu,  as  boket  in  a  well. 
Right  as  the  Friday,  sothly  for  to  tell. 
Now  shineth  it,  and  now  it  raineth  fast. 
Right  so  can  gery  Venus  overcast 
The  hertcs  of  hire  folk,  right  as  hire  day 
Is  gcrfull,  right  so  changeth  she  aray. 
Selde  is  the  Friday  all  the  weke  ylike. 

Whan  Arcite  had  ysonge,  he  gan  to  uke, 
And  set  him  doun  withouten  any  more : 
Alas !  (quod  he)  the  day  that  I  was  boro ! 
How  longo,  Juno,  thurgh  thy  crueltee 
Wilt  thou  werrcien  Thebes  the  citee  ! 
Alas !  ybrought  is  to  confusion 
The  blood  real  of  Cadmc  and  Amphion : 
Of  Cadmus,  which  that  was  the  firste  man. 
That  Thebes  built,  or  firste  the  toun  began, 
And  of  the  citee  firate  was  crouned  king. 
Of  his  linage  am  I,  and  his  ofspring 
By  veray  line,  as  of  the  stok  real : 
And  now  I  am  so  caitif  and  so  thraly 
That  he  that  is  my  mortal  enemy, 
I  serve  him  as  his  squier  pourely. 
And  yet  doth  Juno  me  wel  more  shame, 
For  I  dare  not  bcknowe  min  owen  name, 
But  ther  as  I  was  wont  to  highte  Arcite, 
Now  highte  I  Philostrat,  not  worth  a  mite 
Alas !  thou  fell  Mars,  alas !  thou  Juno, 
Thus  hath  your  ire  our  linage  all  fordo, 
Save  only  me,  and  wretched  Palamon, 
That  Theseus  martireth  in  prison. 
And  over  all  this,  to  slen  me  utterly, 
Love  hath  his  firy  dart  so  brenninglj 
Ystiked  thurgh  my  trewe  cai*cful  hcrt. 
That  shapen  was  my  deth  erst  than  my  shot 
Ye  slen  me  with  your  eyen,  Emelie ; 
Ye  ben  the  cause  wherfore  that  I  die. 
Of  all  the  remenant  of  min  other  care 
Ne  set  I  not  the  mountance  of  a  tare, 
So  that  I  coud  don  ought  to  your  plesanoe. 

And  with  that  word  he  fell  doun  in  a  trance 
A  longe  time ;  and  afterward  up  sterte 
This  Palamon,  that  thought  thurghout  his  hcrte 
He  felt  a  colde  swerd  sodenly  glide : 
For  ire  he  quoke,  no  longer  wolde  he  hide. 
And  whan  that  he  had  herd  Arcites  tale. 
As  he  were  wood,  with  face  ded  and  pale. 
He  sterte  him  up  out  of  the  bushes  thikke, 
And  sayde :  False  Arcite,  false  traitour  wicke^ 
Now  art  thou  heut,  that  lovest  my  lady  so, 
For  whom  that  I  have  all  this  peine  and  wo, 
And  art  my  blood,  and  to  my  conseil  sworn, 
As  I  ful  oft  have  told  thee  herebeforn. 
And  hast  bcjaped  here  duk  Theseus, 
And  falsely  changed  hast  thy  name  thus ; 
I  wol  be  ded,  or  elles  thou  shalt  die. 
Thou  shalt  not  love  my  lady  Emelie, 
But  I  wol  love  hire  only  and  no  mo. 
For  I  am  Palamon  thy  mortal  fo. 
And  though  that  I  no  wepen  have  in  tliis  pUee^ 
But  out  of  prison  aiQ  aatert  by  grace^ 
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nought,  that  oy ther  thou  shalt  die^ 
ne  shalt  nat  loven  Emelie. 
tiich  thou  wolt,  for  thou  shalt  not  asterte. 
Lrcite  tho,  with  fol  dispitous  herte, 
9  him  knew,  and  had  his  tale  herd, 
ks  a  leon,  pulled  out  a  swerd, 
de  thus  ;  By  God  that  sitteth  above, 
that  thou  art  sike,  and  wood  for  love, 
that  thou  no  wepen  hast  in  this  place^ 
ildest  never  out  of  this  grove  pace, 
u  ne  shuldest  dien  of  miu  hond. 
fie  the  suretee  and  the  bond, 
liat  thou  saist  that  I  have  made  to  thee. 
ven,y  fool,  thinke  wel  that  love  is  free, 
ol  love  liire  maugre  all  thy  might, 
thou  art  a  worthy  gentil  knight, 
lest  to  darraine  lure  by  bataille, 
re  my  trouth,  to-morwe  I  will  not  faille, 
en  weting  of  any  other  wight, 
«  I  wol  be  founden  as  a  knight, 
igen  hameis  right  ynough  for  thee ; 
se  the  beste,  and  leve  the  werste  for  me. 
«  and  drinke  this  night  wol  I  bring 
for  thee,  and  clothes  for  thy  bedding. 
>  be  that  thou  my  lady  win, 
me  in  this  wode,  tlier  I  am  in, 
ist  wel  liave  thy  Udy  as  for  me. 
*alamon  answerd,  I  grant  it  thee. 
i  they  ben  departed  til  a-morwc, 
:he  of  hem  hath  laid  his  faith  to  borwc. 
ide,  out  of  alle  charitee  1 
that  wolt  no  felaw  havo  with  thee  I 
is  sayde,  that  love  ne  lordship 
his  thankes,  have  no  felawship. 
eu  that  Arcite  and  Palamon. 
is  ridden  anon  unto  tlie  touu, 
he  morwe,  or  it  were  day  light, 
>\y  two  harneis  hath  he  dight, 
fisant  and  mete  to  darrcine 
ille  in  tho  feld  betwix  hem  twcinc. 
lis  hors,  alone  as  he  was  borne, 
th  all  this  hameis  him  befornc ; 
he  grove,  at  time  and  place  ysette, 
iite  and  this  Palamon  ben  mettc. 
igen  gan  the  colour  of  hir  face. 
the  hunter  in  the  regno  of  Trace 
ideth  at  a  gappe  with  a  spere, 
mted  is  the  lion  or  the  here, 
eth  him  come  rushing  in  the  grevcs. 
Icing  bothe  the  boughes  and  the  leves, 
iketh,  here  cometh  my  moiial  enemy, 
ten  faille,  he  must  be  ded  or  I ; 
er  I  mote  slen  him  at  the  gap|>c ; 
ote  slen  me,  if  that  me  mishappo : 
a  they,  in  changing  of  hir  Iiewe, 
}  eyther  of  hem  over  knewe. 
is  no  good  day,  ne  no  saluing. 
it  withoutcn  wordes  relicrsing, 
of  hem  halpo  to  anncn  other, 
ly,  as  he  were  his  owen  brother, 
r  th.it,  with  sharpe  spcres  strong 
rieden  echo  at  other  wonder  long, 
^litest  wenon,  that  this  Piilaraou 
;hting  were  as  a  wood  icon, 
I  cruel  tigre  wa»  Arcite : 
bores  jpin  they  togeder  smite, 
then  white  as  fome  fur  ire  wood, 
e  ancle  foughte  they  .in  hir  blood, 
hi.*)  wise  I  let  hem  fighting  dwelle, 
h  I  wol  of  Theseus  }  ou  telle. 


The  destinee,  ministre  general, 
That  executeth  in  the  world  over  al 
The  purveiance,  that  God  hath  sen  befome ; 
So  strong  it  is,  that  though  the  world  had  swome 
The  contrary  of  a  thing  by  ya  or  nay. 
Yet  somtime  it  shall  fallen  on  a  day 
That  falleth  nat  efte  in  a  thousand  yere. 
For  certainly  our  appetites  here, 
Be  it  of  werre,  or  pees,  or  hate,  or  love, 
All  is  this  ruled  by  the  sight  above. 
This  mene  I  now  by  mighty  Theseus, 
That  for  to  hunten  is  so  desirous. 
And  namely  at  the  grete  hai*t  in  May, 
That  in  his  bed  ther  daweth  him  no  day, 
That  he  n*is  clad,  and  redy  ff>r  to  ride 
With  hunte  and  home,  and  houndes  him  beside. 
For  in  his  hunting  hath  he  swiche  delite, 
That  it  is  all  his  joye  and  appetite 
To  ben  himself  the  grete  hartes  bane. 
For  after  Mars  he  serveth  now  Diane. 

Clere  was  the  day,  as  I  have  told  or  this, 
And  Theseus,  with  alle  joye  and  blis. 
With  his  Ipolita,  the  fayre  queue, 
And  Emelie,  yclothed  all  in  grene, 
On  hunting  ben  they  ridden  really. 
And  to  the  grove,  tliat  stood  ther  faste  by, 
In  which  ther  was  an  hart  as  men  him  told, 
Duk  Theseus  the  streite  way  hath  hold. 
And  to  the  launde  he  rideth  him  ful  right, 
Ther  was  the  hart  y  wont  to  have  his  flight, 
And  over  a  brooke,  and  so  forth  on  his  wey. 
This  duk  wol  have  a  cours  at  him  or  twey 
With  houndes,  swiche  as  him  lust  tocommaunde. 
And  when  this  duk  was  comen  to  the  launde, 
Under  the  sonne  he  loked,  and  anon 
He  was  ware  of  Arcite  and  Palamon, 
That  foughten  breme,  as  it  were  holies  two. 
The  brightc  swerdes  wentcu  to  and  fro 
So  hidously,  that  with  the  leste  stroke 
It  semed  that  it  wolde  felle  an  oke. 
But  what  they  weren,  nothing  he  no  wote. 
This  duk  his  courser  with  his  sporres  smote. 
And  at  a  stert  he  was  betwix  hem  two. 
And  pulled  out  a  swerd  and  cried,  ho  ! 
No  more,  up  peine  of  losing  of  your  lied. 
By  mighty  Mars,  he  shal  anon  be  ded, 
That  smiteth  any  stroke,  that  I  may  sen. 
But  telleth  me  what  mistere  men  ye  ben. 
That  ben  so  hardy  for  to  fighten  here 
Withouten  any  juge  other  officere. 
As  though  it  wei*e  in  listcs  really. 

This  Palamon  answered  hastily. 
And  saide  :  Sire,  what  nedcth  wordes  mo  ? 
We  have  the  deth  deserved  botlio  two. 
Two  woful  wretches  ben  we,  two  caitives. 
That  ben  accombred  of  our  owen  lives, 
And  as  thou  art  a  rightful  lord  and  juge, 
Ne  yeve  us  neyther  mercio  ne  n  fuge. 
And  sle  me  first,  for  sciiite  charitee. 
But  sle  my  felaw  eke  as  wel  as  me. 
Or  sle  him  first ;  for,  though  thou  know  it  lite 
This  is  thy  morUil  fo,  tiiis  is  Arcite, 
That  fro  thy  lond  is  banished  on  his  bed. 
For  which  he  hath  deserved  to  be  ded. 
For  this  is  he  that  came  unto  thy  gate 
And  sayde,  that  he  hightc  Philostrate. 
Thus  hath  he  japed  thee  ful  many  a  yere. 
And  thou  hast  maked  him  thy  chief  squiere^ 
And  this  is  he,  that  loveth  Emelie. 

For  sith  the  day  is  come  that  I  shal  die 
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I  make  plainly  zuy  confession, 
Tliat  I  am  thUke  woful  Palamon, 
That  hath  thy  prison  broken  wilfully. 
1  am  thy  mortal  fo,  and  it  am  I 
That  loveth  so  hot  Emelie  the  bright. 
That  I  wold  dien  present  in  hire  sight. 
Therfore  I  axe  deth  and  my  jewise. 
But  sle  my  felaw  in  the  same  wise. 
For  both  we  have  deserved  to  be  slain. 

This  worthy  duk  answcrd  anon  again, 
And  sayd,  This  Is  a  short  conclusion, 
Your  owen  mouth,  by  your  confession 
Hath  damned  you,  and  I  wol  it  recorde. 
It  ncdeth  not  to  peine  you  with  the  corde. 
Ye  shul  be  ded  by  mighty  Mars  the  rede. 

The  quene  anon  for  veray  womauliede 
Gan  fur  to  wepe,  and  so  did  Emelie, 
And  all  the  ladies  in  the  compagnie. 
Gret  pite  was  it,  as  it  thought  hem  alle. 
That  ever  swiche  a  chance  shulde  befalle. 
For  gcntil  men  they  were  of  ^ret  estat. 
And  nothing  but  for  love  was  this  debat. 
And  sawe  hir  blody  woundes  wide  and  sore  ; 
And  alle  criden  bothe  lesse  and  more, 
Have  mercie.  Lord,  upon  us  wimmcn  alle. 
And  on  hir  bare  knees  adoun  they  falle, 
And  wold  have  kist  his  feet  ther  as  he  stood. 
Till  at  the  last,  aslaked  was  his  mood  ; 
(For  pitee  rcnncth  sone  in  gentil  herte) 
And  though  he  first  for  ire  quoke  and  stcrte. 
He  hath  considered  shortly  in  a  clause 
The  trespas  of  hem  both,  and  eke  the  cause  : 
And  altliough  that  his  ire  hir  gilt  accused, 
Yet  in  his  reson  he  hem  both  excused ; 
As  thus  ;  he  thoughtc  wel  that  every  man 
Wol  helpe  himself  in  love  if  that  he  can, 
And  eke  deliver  himself  out  of  prison. 
And  eke  hb  herte  had  compassion 
Of  wimmen,  for  they  wcptcn  ever  in  on  : 
And  in  his  gentil  herte  he  thoughtc  anon. 
And  soft  unto  himself  he  saycd  :  fie 
Upon  a  lord  that  wol  have  no  mercie. 
But  be  a  leon  both  in  word  and  dede, 
To  hem  that  ben  in  repentance  and  drede. 
As  wel  as  to  a  proud  dispitous  man. 
That  wol  mainteinen  that  he  first  began. 
That  lord  hath  litel  of  discretion. 
That  in  swhiche  cas  can  no  division  : 
But  weigheth  pride  and  humblesse  after  on. 
And  shortly,  whan  his  ire  is  thus  agon. 
He  gan  to  loken  up  with  eyen  light. 
And  spake  these  same  woi'des  all  on  hight. 

The  god  of  love,  a  I  benedicite. 
How  mighty  and  how  gretc  a  lord  is  he  ! 
Again  his  might  ther  gainen  non  obstacles. 
He  may  be  cleped  a  God  for  his  miracles. 
For  he  can  maken  at  his  owen  gise 
Of  everich  herte,  as  that  him  list  devise. 

Lo  here  this  Arcite,  and  this  Palamon, 
That  quitely  weren  out  of  my  prison, 
And  might  have  lived  in  Thebes  really, 
And  weten  I  am  hir  moi*tal  enemy, 
And  that  hir  deth  lith  in  my  might  also. 
And  yet  hath  love,  mangi*e  hir  eyen  two, 
Y brought  hem  hither  bothe  for  to  die. 
Now  loketh,  is  not  this  an  heigh  folic  ? 
Who  maye  ben  a  fool,  but  if  he  love  \ 
Behold  for  G«)ddes  sake  that  sitteth  above, 
Se  how  they  blede  I  be  they  not  wel  araied ! 
Thus  hath  hir  lord,  the  god  of  love,  hem  paied 


Hir  wages,  and  hir  fees  for  hir  Berviee. 
And  yet  they  wenen  for  to  be  ful  wise. 
That  serven  love,  for  ought  that  may  be&lle. 
And  yet  is  this  the  beste  game  of  alle. 
That  she,  for  whom  they  have  this  jolite^ 
Con  hem  therfore  as  mochel  thank  as  me. 
She  wot  no  more  of  alle  this  bote  fare 
By  God,  than  wot  a  cuckow  or  an  hare. 
But  all  mote  ben  assaied  bote  or  cold  ; 
A  man  mote  ben  a  fool  otlier  yonge  or  old ; 
I  wot  it  by  myself  ful  yore  agon  : 
For  in  my  time  a  servant  was  I  on. 
And  therfore  sith  I  know  of  loves  peine. 
And  wot  how  soro  it  can  a  man  destreine, 
As  he  that  oft  hath  ben  caught  in  his  las, 
I  you  foryeve  all  holly  this  trespas. 
At  request  of  the  quene  that  kneleth  here, 
And  eke  of  Emelie,  my  suster  dere. 
And  ye  shul  bothe  anon  unto  me  swere. 
That  never  mo  ye  shul  my  contree  dere, 
Ne  maken  werre  upon  me  uight  iie  day, 
But  ben  my  frendes  in  alle  that  ye  may. 
I  you  foryeve  this  trespas  every  del. 
And  they  him  sware  his  axing  fa^T  and  wel, 
And  him  of  lordship  and  of  mercie  praid, 
And  he  hem  granted  grace,  and  thus  lie  ttid : 

To  speke  of  real  linage  and  richesse. 
Though  that  she  were  a  quene  or  a  princesse, 
Eche  of  you  botlie  is  worthy  douteies 
I  To  wedden  whan  time  is,  but  natheles 
I  I  speke  as  for  my  suster  Emelie, 
For  whom  ye  have  this  strif  and  jalousie. 
Ye  wot  yourself,  she  may  not  wedden  two 
At  ones,  though  ye  fighten  evermo  : 
But  on  of  you,  al  be  him  loth  or  lefe. 
He  mot  gon  pipen  in  an  ivy  lefe  : 
This  is  to  say,  she  may  not  have  yon  bothe, 
Al  be  ye  never  so  jalous,  ne  so  wrothe. 
And  forthy  I  you  put  in  this  degree. 
That  eche  of  vou  shall  have  hb  destinee. 
As  him  is  shape,  and  herkneth  in  what  wise ; 
Lo  hei'e  your  ende  of  that  I  shal  devise. 

My  will  is  thb  for  plat  conclusion 
Withouten  any  replication, 
If  that  you  liketh,  take  it  for  the  beste, 
That  everich  of  you  slial  gon  wher  him  leste 
Freely  withouten  raunson  or  dangere ; 
And  thb  day  fifty  wekes,  ferre  ne  nere, 
Everich  of  you  shal  bring  an  hundred  knighteSi 
Armed  for  listes  up  at  alle  rightes 
Alle  redy  to  darrein  hire  by  batiille. 
And  this  behcte  I  you  withouten  faille 
Ui)on  my  tmuth,  and  as  I  am  a  knight, 
That  whether  of  you  bothe  hath  that  might, 
Thb  b  to  sayn,  that  whether  he  or  thou 
May  with  hb  Imndred,  as  I  spake  of  now, 
Sle  his  contrary',  or  out  of  Ibtes  drive. 
Him  shall  I  yeven  Emelie  to  wive, 
To  whom  tliat  fortune  yevetli  so  fayr  a  graee. 

The  listos  shal  I  maken  in  this  place. 
And  God  so  wbly  on  my  soule  rewe. 
As  I  shal  even  juge  ben,  and  trewe. 
Ye  shal  non  other  ende  with  me  maken 
That  on  of  you  ne  shal  be  ded  or  taken. 
And  if  you  thinketh  this  is  wel  ysaid, 
Saith  your  avis,  and  holdeth  you  apaid. 
This  b  your  ende,  and  your  concluaon. 

Who  loketh  lightly  now  but  Palamon  f 
Who  springeth  up  for  ioye  but  Arcite  I 
Who  coud  it  tell,  or  who  coud  it  endite, 
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>  that  18  maked  in  the  place 
lieseus  hath  don  so  fa}Te  a  grace  1 
n  on  knees  went  every  manere  wight, 
nked  him  with  all  hir  hcrtee  might, 
nely  these  Thehanes  often  sith. 
has  with  good  hope  and  with  herte  blith 
ken  hir  Icve,  and  liomeward  gan  they  ride 
>es,  with  his  olde  walles  wide. 
ve  men  wolde  deme  it  negligence, 
yete  to  tellen  the  dispence 
ieus,  that  goth  so  besily 
en  np  the  listes  really, 
iche  a  noble  theatre  as  it  was, 
ve\  sayn,  in  all  this  world  ther  n*as. 
suite  a  mile  was  abonte, 
of  stone,  and  diched  all  withoute. 
vvas  the  shape,  in  manere  of  a  compos 
legrces,  the  hight  of  sixty  pas, 
lan  a  man  was  set  on  o  degree 
•d  not  his  felaw  for  to  see. 
I  ther  stood  a  gate  of  marbel  white, 
.rd  right  swidie  another  in  tli'  opposite. 
)rtly  to  conclnden,  swiche  a  place 
ver  in  crthe,  in  so  litel  a  space, 
ho  lond  ther  n'as  no  craftes  man, 
ometrie,  or  arsmetriko  can, 
rciour,  no  kerver  of  images, 
lesens  ne  yaf  him  mete  and  wages 
atre  for  to  maken  and  devise. 
For  to  don  his  rite  and  sacrifice, 
'ard  hath  npon  the  gate  above, 
iiip  of  Venus  goddesse  of  love, 
kke  an  auter  and  an  oratorio  ; 
stward  in  the  minde  and  in  memone 
s  he  maked  hath  right  swiche  another, 
ste  largely  of  gold  a  fother. 
rthward,  in  a  touret  on  the  wall, 
astre  white  and  red  corall 
torio  riche  for  to  see, 
iiip  of  Diane  of  chastitee, 
heseus  don  wrought  in  noble  wise, 
ret  had  I  foryetten  to  devise 
die  kerring,  and  the  portreiturcs, 
ipe,  the  contcnance  of  the  figures 
eren  in  these  oratories  three, 
in  the  temple  of  Venus  maist  thou  see 
fit  on  the  wall,  ful  pitous  to  beholde, 
>ken  slepes,  and  the  sikes  colde, 
tred  teres,  and  the  waimentinges, 
y  strokes  of  the  desiringes, 
res  servants  in  this  lif  enduren  ; 
ics,  that  hir  covenants  assuren. 
*c  and  hope,  desire,  foolhardinessc, 
and  youthe,  baudrie  and  richesse, 
»  and  force,  lesinges  and  flatcrie, 
cc,  bcsinesse,  and  jalousie, 
ered  of  yelwe  goldca  a  gerlond, 
idde  a  cuckow  sitting  or  hira  bond, 
inKtininieuts,  and  carolcs  and  dances, 
id  array,  and  all  the  circumstances 
,  which  tliat  I  rckcn  and  reken  shall, 
re  weren  i>einted  on  the  wall, 
o  than  1  can  make  of  mention. 
:hly  all  the  mount  of  Citheron, 
'cnus  hath  hire  principal  dwelling, 
lewed  on  the  wall  in  purtrcying, 
.11  the  gardin,  and  the  lustinesse. 
t  was  foryetten  the  porter  idelnesse, 
rcissus  the  fayre  of  yore  agon, 
the  folic  of  king  Salomon, 


Ne  yet  the  grete  strengthe  of  HercnleSi 
Th*  enchantment  of  Medea  and  Circes, 
Ne  of  Tumus  the  hardy  fiers  corage, 
The  riche  Cresus  caitif  in  scrvage. 
Thus  may  ye  seen,  that  wisdom  ne  richesse, 
Beaute  ne  slcighte,  strengthe  ne  hardincs.sc, 
Ne  may  with  Venus  holden  champartie. 
For  as  hire  liste  the  world  may  she  gie. 
Lo,  all  these  folk  so  caught  were  in  liire  las 
Til  they  for  wo  ful  often  said  alas. 
Sufiiceth  here  ensamples  on  or  two. 
And  yet  I  coude  rckcn  a  thousand  mo. 

The  statue  of  Venus  glorious  for  to  see 
Was  naked  fleting  in  the  large  see. 
And  fro  the  navel  doun  all  covered  was 
With  wawes  grene,  and  bright  as  any  glas. 
A  citole  in  hire  right  hand  hadde  she, 
And  on  hire  bed,  ful  seraely  for  to  see, 
A  rose  gerlond  fressh,  and  wel  smelling. 
Above  hire  bed  hire  doves  fleckering. 
Before  hire  stood  hire  sone  Cupido, 
Upon  his  shoulders  winges  had  he  two  ; 
And  blind  he  was,  as  it  is  often  sene  ; 
A  bow  he  bare  and  arwes  bright  and  kene. 

Why  shulde  I  not  as  wel  eke  tell  you  all 
The  purtrciture,  that  was  upon  the  wall 
Within  the  temple  of  mighty  Mars  the  rede  ! 
All  pointed  was  the  wall  in  length  and  brede 
Like  to  the  estres  of  the  grisly  place, 
That  highte  the  gret  temple  of  Mars  in  Trace, 
In  thilke  colde  and  frosty  region, 
Ther  as  Mars  hath  his  sovereine  mansion. 

First  on  the  wall  was  peinted  a  forest. 
In  which  thor  wonneth  neythcr  man  ne  best, 
With  knotty  knarry  baritin  trees  old 
Of  stubbcs  sharpe  and  hidous  to  behold ; 
In  which  ther  ran  a  romblc  and  a  swoiigh, 
As  though  a  stomie  shuld  brestcn  every  bough 
And  doun  ward  from  an  hill  under  a  bent, 
Ther  stood  the  temple  of  Mars  armipotcnt. 
Wrought  all  of  burned  stele,  of  which  th'  entree 
Was  longe  and  streite,  and  gastly  for  to  see. 
And  therout  came  a  rage  and  swiche  a  vise. 
That  it  made  all  the  gates  for  to  rise. 
The  northern  light  in  at  the  dorc  shone. 
For  window  on  the  wall  no  was  ther  none, 
Thurgh  which  men  mightcn  any  light  disceme. 
The  dore  was  all  of  athamant  eteme, 
Yclenched  overthwart  and  endelong 
With  yren  tough,  and  for  to  make  it  strong, 
Every  piler  the  temple  to  sustene 
Was  tonne-gret,  of  yren  bright  and  shcne. 

Ther  saw  I  first  the  derke  imagining 
Of  felonie,  and  alle  the  compassing  ; 
The  cruel  ire,  red  as  any  glede. 
The  pikepurse,  and  eke  the  pale  dredo  ; 
The  smiler  with  the  knif  under  the  cloke, 
The  shepen  brenning  with  the  blakc  Rinoke  ; 
The  tresou  of  the  mordring  in  the  bcdtlo, 
The  open  werre,  with  woundos  all  beblrdde ; 
Conteke  with  blody  knif,  and  sharp  nianace. 
All  full  of  chirking  was  that  sory  place. 
The  sleer  of  himself  yet  saw  I  there, 
His  herte-blood  hath  bathed  all  his  here  : 
The  naile  ydriven  in  the  shodc  on  hight. 
The  colde  deth,  with  mouth  gaping  upright. 
Aniiddes  of  the  temple  sate  mischance. 
With  discomfort  and  sory  contenance. 
Yet  saw  I  woodnesse  laughing  in  his  rage, 
Armed  complaint,  outhecs,  and  fiers  outrage  ; 
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The  eairaine  in  the  buah,  witli  throte  ycorven, 
A  thousand  slain,  and  not  of  qualme  ystorven ; 
The  tiraut^  with  Uie  prey  by  force  yraft ; 
The  toun  destroicd,  tlior  was  nothing  laft. 
Yet  saw  I  brent  the  shippcs  hoppcstercs. 
The  hnnte  ystrangled  with  the  wilde  bei*es  : 
The  sow  freting  the  child  right  in  the  cradel ; 
The  coke  yscalled,  for  all  his  long  ladel. 
Nought  was  foryete  by  th*  infortune  of  Marte 
The  carter  overridden  with  his  carte ; 
Under  the  wheel  ful  low  he  lay  adoun. 

Ther  were  also  of  Martcs  division. 
Til*  armerer,  and  Uio  bowyer,  and  the  smith, 
That  forgeth  sharpe  swerdes  on  his  stith. 
And  all  above  depciuted  in  a  tour 
Saw  I  conquest,  sitting  in  gret  honour. 
With  thilkc  sharpe  swerd  over  his  hed 
Yhanging  by  a  subtil  twiucd  thred. 
Depeinted  was  the  slaughter  of  Julius, 
Of  gret  Nero,  and  of  Antonius  : 
All  be  that  thilke  time  they  were  unbome, 
Yet  was  hir  deth  depeinted  therbefome, 
By  manacing  of  Mars,  right  by  figure, 
So  was  it  shewed  in  that  purtreiture 
As  is  depeinted  in  the  cercles  above. 
Who  shal  be  slaine  or  ellcs  ded  for  love. 
Sufficctli  on  cnsamplc  in  stories  olde, 
I  may  not  rckcn  hem  alle,  though  I  wolde. 

The  statue  of  Mars  upon  a  carte  stood 
Armed,  and  loked  grim  as  he  were  wood, 
And  over  his  hed  ther  shinen  two  figures 
Of  sterres,  that  ben  cleped  in  scriptures. 
That  on  Puella,  that  otlier  Rubeus. 
Tliis  god  of  armes  was  araied  thus  : 
A  wolf  ther  stood  beforne  him  at  his  fete 
With  even  red,  and  of  a  man  he  etc  : 
With  subtil  pensil  peiuted  was  this  storie. 
In  redouting  of  Mars  and  of  his  glorie. 

Now  to  the  temple  of  Diane  the  chaste 
As  shortly  as  I  can  I  wol  me  haste, 
To  tellen  you  of  the  dcscriptioun, 
Depeinted  by  the  wallcs  up  and  doun. 
Of  hunting  and  of  shamcfast  cliastitee. 
Ther  saw  I  how  woful  Calistopc, 
Whan  that  Diane  agrevcd  was  with  here. 
Was  turned  from  a  woman  til  a  here, 
And  after  was  she  made  the  lodc8ten*e  : 
Thus  was  it  peinted,  I  can  say  no  fcrre ; 
Hire  sone  is  eke  a  sterre  as  men  may  see. 
Tlier  saw  I  Dane  yturned  til  a  tree, 
I  menc  not  hire  the  goddessc  Diane, 
But  Pencus  daughter,  which  that  highte  Dane. 
Ther  saw  I  Atteon  an  hai-t  ymaked. 
For  vengeance  that  he  saw  Diane  all  naked  : 
I  saw  how  that  his  houndes  have  him  caught, 
And  frcten  him,  for  that  they  knew  him  naught 
Yet  pointed  was  a  litel  foi*thermore. 
How  Athalantc  hunted  the  wilde  bore. 
And  Mclea^re,  and  many  another  mo, 
For  which  Diane  wroughtc  hem  caixs  and  wo. 
Ther  saw  I  many  another  wonder  storie. 
The  which  me  liste  not  drawcn  to  memorie. 

This  godd(.>Kse  on  an  hart  ful  heye  sete. 
With  sniale  houndes  all  aboute  hire  fete, 
And  undernethe  liii*e  feet  she  haddc  a  mone^ 
Wexing  it  was,  and  shulde  wancn  sone. 
In  gaudy  greno  hire  statue  clothed  was, 
With  bow  in  bond,  and  arwes  in  a  caa. 
Hire  even  caste  she  ful  low  adoun, 
Ther  Pluto  hath  his  derke  regioun. 


A  woman  travailling  was  hire  befomoy 
But  for  hire  childe  so  longe  was  unborne 
Ful  pitously  Lucina  gan  ime  call. 
And  sayed ;  helpe,  for  thou  mayat  beste  of  alL 
Wei  coude  he  peinten  lifiy  that  it  wrooefaty 
With  many  a  norein  he  the  hewes  bought. 

Now  ben  these  listcs  made,  and  Theseos 
That  at  his  grcte  cost  arraied  thus 
The  temples,  and  the  theatre  everidel, 
Whan  it  was  don,  him  liked  wonder  wel. 
But  stint  I  wol  of  Theseus  a  lite, 
And  speke  of  Palamon  and  of  Arcite. 

The  day  approcheth  of  hir  returning. 
That  everich  shuld  au  hundred  knightes  Iniiig, 
The  bataille  to  darreine,  as  I  you  told  ; 
And  til  Athenee,  hir  covenant  for  to  hold, 
Hath  everich  of  hem  brought  an  hundred  knightet 
Wel  armed  for  the  werre  at  alle  rightes. 
And  sikerly  ther  trowed  many  a  man, 
That  never,  sithen  that  the  world  began, 
As  for  to  speke  of  knighthood  of  hir  hond^ 
As  fer  as  God  hath  maked  see  and  lend, 
N'aSy  of  so  fewe,  so  noble  a  compagnie. 
For  every  wight  that  loved  chevalrie, 
And  wold,  his  thankes,  ban  a  passant  name, 
Hath  praied,  that  he  might  ben  of  that  ganiei 
And  wel  was  him,  that  therto  chosen  was. 
For  if  ther  fell  to-morwe  swiche  a  cas. 
Ye  knowen  wel,  that  every  lusty  knight. 
That  loveth  par  amour,  and  hath  his  might, 
Were  it  in  Englelond,  or  ellcs wher, 
They  wold,  hir  thankes,  willen  to  be  ther. 
To  hght  for  a  lady,  a  !  benedieiie. 
It  were  a  lusty  sightc  for  to  se. 

And  right  so  ferden  they  with  Palamon. 
With  him  ther  wenten  knightes  many  on. 
Som  wol  ben  armed  in  an  habergeon. 
And  in  a  brest  plate,  and  in  a  gipon ; 
And  som  wol  have  a  pair  of  plates  large ; 
And  som  wol  have  a  Prucc  sheld,  or  a  targe ; 
Som  wol  ben  armed  on  his  legges  wele. 
And  have  an  axe,  and  som  a  mace  of  stele. 
Ther  n'is  no  newe  guise,  that  it  n'aa  old. 
Armed  they  weren,  as  I  have  you  told, 
Everich  after  his  opinion. 

Ther  maist  thou  se  coming  with  Palamon 
Licurge  himself,  the  grete  king  of  Trace  : 
Blake  was  his  herd,  and  manly  was  his  face. 
The  cercles  of  his  eyen  in  his  hed 
They  gloweden  betwixen  yelwe  and  red. 
And  like  a  griffon  loked  he  about. 
With  kempcd  heres  on  his  browes  stout ; 
His  limmes  gret,  his  braunes  hard  and  stronger 
His  shouldres  brode,  his  armes  round  and  loage. 
And  as  the  guise  was  in  his  contree, 
Ful  highe  upon  a  char  of  gold  stood  he. 
With  foure  white  boUes  in  the  trais. 
Instede  of  cote-armure  on  his  hamais. 
With  nayles  yelwe,  and  bright  as  any  gold. 
He  liadde  a  beres  skin,  cole-blake  for  old. 
His  longe  here  was  kempt  behind  his  bak, 
As  any  ravcnes  fethcr  it  shone  for  blake. 
A  wreth  of  gold  ann-grct,  of  huge  weight, 
Upon  his  hed  sate  ful  of  stones  bright, 
Of  fine  rubins  and  of  diamants. 
About  his  char  Uier  wenten  white  alanns, 
Twenty  and  mo,  as  gret  as  any  stere, 
To  hunten  at  the  leon  or  the  dere, 
And  folwed  him,  with  mosel  fast  ybonndy 
Colered  with  gold^  and  torettes  filed  round. 
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1  lordes  had  he  in  Iiis  route 
wcl,  with  hcrtes  steme  and  stoute. 
?ita,  in  stories 'as  men  find, 
netrios  the  king  of  Inde, 
le  bay,  trapped  in  stele, 
ih  cloth  of  gold  diapred  wele, 
I  like  the  god  of  annes  Mars, 
mure  Diras  of  a  cloth  of  Tars, 
th  perles,  white,  and  round  and  grctc. 
as  of  brent  gold  new  ybete  ; 
upon  his  shouldrcs  hanging 
rubies  red,  as  fire  sparkling, 
lerc  like  ringes  was  yronne, 
as  yelwe,  and  glitcred  as  the  sonnc. 
ks  high,  his  eyen  bright  citrin, 
ound,  his  colour  was  sanguin, 
ncs  in  his  face  yspreint, 
elwe  and  blakc  somdel  ymeint, 
on  he  his  loking  caste, 
twen^  yere  his  age  I  caste. 
IS  wel  begonnen  for  to  spring  ; 
B  as  a  trompe  thondering. 
^d  he  wered  of  laurer  grene 
resshe  and  lusty  for  to  seue. 
>nd  he  bare  for  his  deduit 
ic,  as  any  lily  whit. 
I  lordes  had  he  with  hira  there, 
tave  hir  hedes  in  all  hir  gere, 
in  alle  roanere  thinges. 
1  wel,  tlmt  erles,  dukes,  kinges 
red  in  this  noble  compagnie, 
id  for  encrese  of  chevalrie. 
king  ther  ran  on  every  part 
tame  Icon  and  leopart. 
lis  wise,  these  lordes  all  and  some 
Sonday  to  the  citee  come 
ime,  and  in  tlie  toun  alight, 
sens,  this  duk,  this  worthy  knight, 
id  brought  hem  mto  his  citee, 
lem,  everich  at  his  degree, 
lem,  and  doth  so  grct  labour 
a,  and  don  hem  all  honour, 
;n  wenen  that  no  mannes  wit 
t  ne  coud  amenden  it. 
ilcie,  the  service  at  the  feste, 
cftes  to  the  most  and  leste, 
rray  of  Theseus  palcis, 
i  first  ne  last  upon  the  dels, 
(  favTest  ben  or  best  dancing, 
■  hem  can  airole  best  or  sing, 
5t  fclingly  F(>ekcth  of  love  ; 
3S  sittcn  on  the  perche  above, 
des  liggen  on  the  floor  adoun, 
tow  make  I  no  mentioun  ; 
effect ;  tliat  thinkcth  me  the  bcste  ; 
1  the  point,  and  herkeneth  if  you  leste. 
lay  night,  or  day  began  to  spring, 
mun  the  larke  horde  Bing, 
n'cre  not  day  by  liourcs  two, 
e  larke,  aud  Palamon  right  tlio 
lorte,  and  with  an  high  corage 
wondon  on  his  ])i1griniage 
isful  Citherea  benignc, 
I  us,  honourable  and  di^nc. 
lioure,  he  walketh  forth  a  pas 
tes,  ther  hire  temple  was, 
e  kneleth,  and  with  humljle  chcre 
ore,  he  savde  as  ve  sliul  here, 
f  fayi*e,  o  lady  min  Venus, 
)  Jove,  and  spouse  of  Vuicanus, 


Thou  glader  of  the  mount  of  Citheron, 
For  thilke  love  tliou  haddest  to  Aden 
Have  pitee  on  my  bitter  teres  smert. 
And  take  myn  humble  praier  at  thin  herte. 

Alas  !  I  ne  have  no  langage  to  tell 
The  effecte,  ne  the  torment  of  min  hell ; 
Min  herte  may  min  harmes  not  bewroy  ; 
I  am  80  confuse,  that  I  cannot  say. 
But  mercy,  lady  bright,  that  knowest  wele 
My  thought,  and  seest  what  harmes  that  I  fele, 
Consider  all  this,  and  rue  upon  my  sore, 
As  wisly  as  I  shall  for  evermoi*e, 
Emforth  my  might,  thy  trewe  servant  be, 
And  holden  werre  alway  with  chastite  : 
That  make  I  min  avow,  so  ye  me  helpe. 
I  kepe  nought  of  armes  for  to  yelpe, 
Ne  axe  I  nat  to-morwe  to  have  victcrie, 
Ne  renoun  in  this  cas,  ne  vaine  glorie 
Of  pris  of  armes,  blowen  up  and  doun, 
But  I  wold  have  fully  possessioun 
Of  Emelie,  and  die  in  hire  servise  ; 
Find  thou  the  manere  how,  and  in  what  wise. 
I  rekke  not,  but  it  may  better  be, 
To  have  victorio  of  hem,  or  they  of  me. 
So  that  I  have  my  lady  in  min  armes. 
For  though  so  be  that  Mars  is  god  of  armes. 
Your  vertue  is  so  grete  in  heven  above, 
That  if  you  liste,  I  shal  wel  have  my  love. 
Thy  tem)ile  wol  I  worship  evermo. 
And  on  thin  auter,  wher  I  ride  or  go, 
I  wol  don  sacrifice,  and  fires  bete. 
And  if  ye  wol  not  so,  my  lady  swete. 
Than  pray  I  you,  to-morwe  with  a  spcre 
That  Arcita  me  thurgh  the  herte  bei*e. 
Thau  rekke  I  not,  whan  I  have  lost  my  lif. 
Though  that  Arcita  win  hire  to  his  wif. 
This  is  the  effecte  and  ende  of  my  praiei*e  ; 
Yeve  me  my  love,  thou  blisfnl  lady  dcre. 

Whan  the  orison  was  don  of  Palamon, 
His  saciifice  he  did,  and  that  anon. 
Full  pitously,  with  alle  circumstances. 
All  tell  I  not  as  now  his  observances. 
But  at  the  last  the  statue  of  Venus  shoko, 
And  made  a  signe,  wherby  that  ho  toke. 
That  his  praiere  accepted  was  that  day. 
For  though  the  signe  shewed  a  delay. 
Yet  wist  he  wel  that  granted  was  his  bone  ; 
And  with  glad  herte  he  went  him  home  ful  sonc. 

The  thridde  houre  inequal  that  Palamon 
Began  to  Venu.s  temple  for  to  gon. 
Up  rose  the  sonne,  and  up  rose  Emelie, 
And  to  the  temple  of  Diane  gan  hie. 
Hire  niaydeus,  that  she  thider  with  hire  ladde, 
Ful  redily  with  hem  the  fire  they  hadde, 
Th'  encense,  the  clothes,  and  the  remenant  all, 
That  to  the  sacrifice  longen  shall. 
The  homes  ful  of  mede,  as  was  the  gise, 
Ther  lakked  nought  to  don  hire  sacriHse. 
Smoking  the  temple,  ful  of  clothes  fayre. 
This  Emelie  with  horte  debonaire 
Hire  body  wesshe  with  water  of  a  well. 
But  how  she  did  hire  rite  I  dare  not  tell  ; 
But  it  be  any  thing  in  general ; 
And  yet  it  were  a  game  to  heren  all ; 
To  him  that  meucth  wel  it  n'ere  no  charge 
But  it  is  good  a  man  to  ben  at  large. 
Hire  bright  hei*e  kcmbed  was,  unti'essed  all. 
A  coroune  of  a  grene  oke  eerial 
Upon  hire  bed  was  set  ful  fayre  and  mete. 
Two  fires  on  the  auter  gan  she  bete. 
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And  did  liiro  tninges,  as  men  may  behold 
lu  Stace  of  ThebeA,  and  these  bokes  old. 

Whan  kindled  was  the  fire,  with  pitous  chore 
Unto  Diano  »hc  upake,  as  ye  may  here. 

0  cliasto  goddcsso  of  the  wodeb  grene, 
To  whom  both  heven  and  erthe  and  sec  is  senc, 
Queue  of  the  regno  of  Pliito,  derkc  and  lowe, 
Goddesso  of  maydeus,  that  min  herte  hast  kuowe 
Fnl  many  a  yerc,  and  west  what  1  desire, 
As  kepe  me  fro  thy  vengeance  and  thin  ire, 
That  Atteon  aboughto  cruelly  : 
Chaste  goddesse,  wel  wotont  thou  that  I 
Desire  to  ben  a  niaydeu  all  my  lif, 
Ne  never  wol  I  be  no  love  ne  wif. 
I  am  (thou  west)  yet  of  thy  compagnie, 
A  mayde,and  love  hunting  and  venerie, 
And  for  to  walken  in  the  wodt«  wilde, 
And  not  to  ben  a  wif,  and  be  with  childe. 
Nought  wol  I  knowen  compagnie  of  man. 
Now  helpe  me,  lady,  sith  ye  may  and  can, 
For  tho  three  formes  that  thou  hast  in  thee. 
And  Palamon,  that  hath  swiche  love  to  me, 
And  eke  Arcite,  that  lovetli  me  so  sore, 
This  grace  I  ])raie  thee  withouten  more. 
As  sende  love  and  pees  betwix  hem  two  : 
And  fro  me  tome  away  hir  liertes  bo, 
That  all  hir  hoto  love,  and  hir  desire. 
And  all  hir  besy  torment,  and  hir  fire 
Be  queinte,  or  torned  in  another  place. 
And  if  so  be  thou  wolt  not  do  me  grace. 
Or  if  my  destinee  be  shapen  so. 
That  I  shall  nedes  have  on  of  hem  two, 
As  sende  me  him  that  most  desireth  me. 

Behold,  goddesse  of  dene  chastite, 
The  bitter  teres,  that  on  my  chekes  fall. 
Sin  thou  art  mayde,  and  kepcr  of  us  all. 
My  maydenhod  thou  kepe  and  wel  conserve, 
And  while  I  live,  a  mayde  I  wol  thee  serve. 

The  fires  brenne  upon  the  autcr  elere. 
While  Emolie  was  thus  in  hire  praiere  : 
But  sodenly  she  saw  a  sighte  queinte. 
For  right  anon  on  of  the  fires  (jurinte. 
And  quiked  again,  and  after  that  anon 
That  other  fire  was  quciute,  and  all  agon  : 
And  as  it  qneinte,  it  made  a  whisteling. 
As  don  these  brondes  wet  in  hir  brcnuing. 
And  at  the  brondes  ende  outran  anon 
As  it  were  blody  dropes  many  on  : 
For  which  so  sore  agast  was  Knielie, 
That  she  was  wel  neigh  mad,  and  gau  to  ci-lc. 
For  she  no  wLste  what  it  siffnifiod  ; 
But  only  for  the  fere  thus  she  cried, 
And  wept,  that  it  was  i)itee  for  to  hei-e. 

And  therwithall  Diane  gan  apperc 
With  bowe  in  bond,  right  as  an  hunteressc 
And  sayde  ;  doughter,  stint  thin  hevinesse. 
Among  the  goddcs  highc  it  is  affermod. 
And  by  eterne  word  written  and  conformed} 
Thou  shalt  be  wedded  unto  on  of  tho. 
That  ban  for  thee  so  mochel  care  and  wo : 
But  unto  which  of  hem  1  may  not  tell. 
Farewel,  for  here  I  may  no  longer  dwell. 
The  fii*e8  which  that  on  min  auter  brenne, 
Shal  thee  declaren  er  that  thou  go  henne. 
Thin  aventure  of  love,  as  in  this  cas. 

And  with  that  word,  tho  arwes  in  the  cas 
Of  the  goddt>sbc  clatteren  fast  and  ring. 
And  f<trth  she  wont,  and  made  a  vanishing, 
For  which  this  Emehe  astonied  was, 
And  eayde ;  what  araounteth  this,  alas  ! 


I  putte  me  in  thy  protection, 

Diane,  and  in  thy  disposition. 

And  homo  she  goth  anon  the  noxtc  vay. 

This  is  Uie  effecte,  ther  n'is  no  more  to  way. 

The  nexte  houre  of  Mars  folwing  this 
Arcitc  unto  Uie  temple  walked  is 
Of  fierce  Mars,  to  don  his  sacrifiae 
With  all  the  rites  of  his  payen  wise. 
With  pitous  herte  and  higli  devotion. 
Right  thus  to  Mars  he  sayde  hia  orison. 

0  stronge  god,  that  in  the  reenes  cold 
Of  Trace  honoured  art,  and  lord  yhold. 
And  liast  in  every  regne  and  every  loud 
Of  armes  all  the  bridel  in  thin  bond, 
And  hem  fortunest  as  thee  list  devise^ 
Accept  of  me  my  pitous  sacriiise. 

If  so  be  tliat  my  youthe  may  deserve. 
And  that  my  might  be  worthy  for  to  serve 
Thy  godhed,  that  I  may  ben  on  of  tume, 
Than  praie  I  thee  to  rewe  upon  my  pine, 
For  thilke  peine,  and  thilko  note  fire. 
In  which  thou  whilom  brendest  for  desire 
Whanne  that  thou  usedest  the  beautoe 
Of  fayre  yonge  Venus,  freshe  and  free. 
And  haddest  hire  in  armes  at  thy  wille  : 
Although  thee  ones  on  a  time  misfille. 
Whan  Vulcanus  liad  caught  thee  in  his  laa, 
And  fond  the  ligging  by  his  wif,  alas  I 
For  thilke  sorwe  that  was  tho  in  thin  herte^ 
Have  reuthe  as  wel  upon  ray  peines  smerte. 

1  am  yonge  and  unkonning,  as  thou  west, 
And,  as  I  trow,  with  love  offended  most. 
That  ever  was  ony  lives  creature  : 

For  she,  that  doth  me  all  this  wo  endnre, 
Ne  recceth  never,  whether  I  sinke  or  flete. 
And  wel  I  wot,  or  she  me  mercy  hete, 
I  mosto  with  strengthe  win  hire  in  the  place: 
And  wel  I  wot,  withouten  helpe  or  grace 
Of  thee,  no  may  my  strengthe  not  availle  : 
Thau  helpe  me,  loi'd,  to-morwe  in  my  bataiOe^ 
For  thilke  fire  that  whilom  brenned  thee, 
As  wel  as  that  this  fire  now  brenneth  me  ; 
And  do,  that  I  to-morwe  may  han  victorie. 
Min  be  the  travaille,  and  thin  be  the  glorie. 
Thy  soveraine  temple  wol  I  most  honourcn 
Of  ony  place,  and  alway  most  labouren 
In  thy  plesancc  and  in  thy  craftcs  strong. 
And  in  thy  temple  I  wol  my  baner  hong, 
And  all  the  armes  of  my  compagnie. 
And  evermore,  until  tliat  day  I  die, 
Eterne  fire  1  wol  beforne  thee  finde. 
And  eke  to  this  avow  I  wol  me  binde. 
My  herd,  my  here  that  hangeth  long  adoun, 
That  never  yet  felt  non  offcnmon 
Of  i-asour  ne  of  shore,  I  wol  thee  yere, 
And  ben  thy  trewe  servant  while  I  live. 
Now,  lord,  have  reuthe  upon  my  sorwes  sure, 
Yeve  me  the  victorie,  I  axe  thee  no  more. 

The  praier  stint  of  Arcita  the  stronge, 
The  ringes  on  the  temple  dore  that  honge^ 
And  eke  the  dores  clattereden  ful  faste. 
Of  which  Arcita  somwhat  him  agaste, 
Tl.o  fires  brent  upon  the  auter  bright, 
That  it  gan  all  the  temple  for  to  light ; 
A  swetc  smell  anon  the  ground  up  yaf. 
And  Arcita  anon  his  bond  up  haf. 
And  more  encensc  into  the  fire  he  casty 
With  other  rites  mo,  and  at  tho  last 
The  statue  of  Mars  began  his  hauberke  ring ; 
And  with  that  soun  he  herd  a  murmuring 
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iTkd  dim,  that  sayde  thus,  Victorie. 

h  he  }'af  to  Mars  honour  and  glonc. 

lus  with  joye,  and  hope  wel  to  fare^ 

on  unto  hia  inne  is  fare, 

LS  foul  is  of  the  brighte  sonne. 

ght  anon  swiche  stnf  ther  is  begouue 

e  {^ranting,  in  the  heven  above, 

1  Venus  the  goddesse  of  love, 

s  tlie  steme  god  armipotent, 

iter  was  besy  it  to  stent : 

he  paie  Satumus  the  colde, 

w  so  many  of  aventures  oldc, 

lis  olde  experience  and  art, 

ul  sono  bath  plesed  every  part. 

is  sayd,  cide  hath  gret  avantage, 

i  bothe  wisdom  and  usage  : 

the  old  out-renne,  but  not  out-rcde. 
e  anou,  to  stenten  strif  and  drede, 
liat  it  is  again  his  kind, 
3  strif  he  gan  a  remedy  find, 
'e  doughtcr  Venus,  quod  Satume, 
I,  that  hath  so  wide  for  to  tume, 
re  power  than  wot  any  man. 
e  drenching  in  the  see  so  wan, 
e  prison  in  the  derke  cote, 
e  strangel  and  hanging  by  the  throte, 
nure,  and  the  cherles  rebelling, 
ning,  and  the  prive  empoysoning. 
:eance  and  pleine  correction, 
Iwell  in  the  signe  of  the  Icon. 
9  ruine  of  the  highe  halles, 
g  of  the  toures  and  of  the  walles 

niinour,  or  the  carpenter  : 
mpson  in  shaking  the  piler. 
ilso  t)io  maladies  coldc, 

9  tresons,  and  the  castes  olde  :  ^ 
;  is  the  fader  of  pestilence. 

e  no  more,  I  shal  do  diligence, 
unon,  that  is  thin  owen  knight, 
'  his  lady,  as  thou  liast  him  hight. 
xn  shal  help  his  knight  yet  nathelcs. 

you  ther  mot  somtimu  be  pees  : 

not  of  o  complexion, 

ieth  all  day  swiche  division. 

aycl,  redy  at  thy  will ; 
v  no  more,  I  shal  thy  lust  fulfill, 
ol  I  stenten  of  the  goddes  above, 
and  of  Venus  goddesse  of  love, 
a  you  as  plainly  as  I  can 
effect,  for  which  that  I  began, 
is  the  feste  in  Athenes  thilke  day, 
the  lusty  seson  of  that  May 
ry  wight  to  ben  in  swiche  plcsancn, 
hat  mondav  justen  they  and  dance, 
den  it  in  Venus  highe  scr\'ise. 
e  cause  that  thev  shulden  rise 

w 

irwe  for  to  seen  the  fight, 
rcste  wenten  they  at  night, 
le  morwe  whan  the  day  gan  spring, 
nd  hameia  noiHo  and  clattering 
in  the  hostclries  all  aboutc  : 

10  palcis  rode  ther  many  a  route 
,  upon  stedes  and  palfreis. 

layst  thou  see  devising  of  harneis 
th  and  so  riche,  and  wrought  so  wclc 
lithry,  of  brouding,  and  of  btele; 
en  bri;;htc,  testei*eH,  and  trappuros  ; 
en  liehnes,  hauberkeft,  cote-armurca  ; 
pureinentes  on  hir  courseres, 
of  retenue,  and  eke  squieres. 


Nailing  the  speres,  and  helmes  bokelingy 
Guiding  of  sheldcs,  with  lainers  lacing  ; 
Ther  as  nede  is,  they  wcren  nothing  idel  i 
The  fomy  stedes  on  the  golden  bridel 
Gnawing,  and  fast  the  armureres  also 
With  file  and  hammer  priking  to  and  fro  ; 
Yemen  on  foot,  and  communes  many  on 
With  shorte  staves,  thioke  as  they  may  gon  ; 
Pipes,  trompcs,  nakeres,  and  clariounes, 
That  in  the  bataille  blowen  blody  sounes  ; 
The  paleis  ful  of  peple  up  and  doun. 
Hero  three,  ther  ten,  holding  hir  questioun, 
Devining  of  these  Theban  knightes  two. 
Som  sayden  thus,  som  sayde  it  shal  be  so  ; 
Som  helden  with  him  with  the  blacke  herd, 
Som  with  the  balled,  som  with  the  thick  herd  , 
Som  saidc  he  loked  grim,  and  wolde  fighte  : 
lie  hath  a  sparth  of  twenty  pound  of  wighte. 

Thus  was  the  halle  full  of  devining 
Long  after  that  the  sonne  gan  up  spring. 
The  gret  Theseus  that  of  his  slepe  is  waked 
With  minstralcie  and  noise  that  was  maked. 
Held  yet  the  chambro  of  his  palcis  riche> 
Til  that  the  Theban  knightes  bothe  yliche 
Honoured  were,  and  to  the  paleis  fette. 

Duk  Theseus  is  at  a  window  sette, 
Araicd  right  as  he  were  a  god  in  trone : 
The  peple  preseth  thiderward  ful  sone 
Him  for  to  seen,  and  don  high  reverence, 
And  eke  to  herken  his  heste  and  his  sentence. 

An  heraud  on  a  scaffold  made  an  o. 
Til  tliat  the  noise  of  the  peple  was  ydo  : 
And  whan  he  saw  the  peple  of  noise  al  still, 
Thus  shewed  he  the  mighty  dukes  will. 

The  lord  hath  of  his  high  discretion 
Considered,  that  it  were  destruction 
To  gentil  blood,  to  fighten  in  the  giso 
Of  mortal  bataille  now  in  this  emprise  : 
Wherfore  to  shapen  that  they  shul  not  die. 
He  wol  his  firste  purpos  modifie. 

No  man  therfore,  up  peine  of  losse  of  lif, 
No  manor  shot,  ne  pollax,  ne  short  knif 
Into  the  listes  send,  or  thider  bring. 
Ne  short  swerd  for  to  stike  with  point  biting 
No  man  ne  draw,  ne  hero  it  by  his  side. 
Ne  no  man  shal  unto  his  felaw  ride 
But  0  cours,  with  a  sharpe  ygrounden  spere  : 
Foin  if  him  list  on  foot,  himself  to  were. 
And  he  that  is  at  meschief,  shal  be  take, 
And  not  slaine,  but  be  brought  unto  the  stake. 
That  shal  bcu  ordeined  on  eythcr  side, 
Thider  he  shal  by  force,  and  ther  abide. 
And  if  so  fall,  the  chcvetain  be  take 
On  eyther  side,  or  elles  sleth  his  make. 
No  longer  shal  the  tourneying  ylast. 
God  spede  you  ;  goth  fortli  and  lay  on  fast 
With  longe  swerd  and  with  maso  fighteth  your  fill. 
Goth  now  your  way  ;  this  is  the  lordes  will. 

The  vois  of  the  peple  touched  to  the  heven. 
So  loude  crieden  they  with  mery  steven  : 
God  save  swiche  a  lord  tliat  is  so  good, 
He  wihieth  no  destruction  of  blood. 

Up  gon  the  tronjpes  and  the  melodic. 
And  to  tlie  listes  rit  the  eonipagnie 
By  ordinance,  thurghout  the  cite  largo, 
llanjjed  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  not  with  sargr 
Ful  like  a  lord  this  noble  duk  gan  ride. 
And  these  two  Thcbansupon  eyther  sido : 
And  after  rode  the  queue  and  Emelie, 
And  after  that  another  compagnio 
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Of  Of)  and  other,  after  hir  degree. 
And  thus  they  passen  thurghout  the  citce, 
And  to  the  listes  comen  they  be  time  : 
It  n'os  not  of  the  day  yet  fully  prime. 

Whan  set  was  Theseus  ful  rich  and  hie, 
Ipolita  the  qucne,  and  Emelie, 
And  otiier  ladies  in  degrees  aboute, 
Unto  the  setes  preseth  all  the  route. 
And  westward,  thurgh  the  gates  under  Mart, 
Arcite,  and  eke  the  hundred  of  his  part, 
With  baner  red,  is  cntred  right  anon  ; 
And  in  the  selve  moment  Palamon 
Is,  under  Venus,  est  ward  in  the  place, 
With  baner  white,  and  hardy  cherc  and  face. 
In  all  the  world,  to  seken  up  and  doun. 
So  even  without  variatioun 
Ther  n'ere  swiche  compagnies  nearer  twey. 
For  ther  was  non  so  wise  that  coude  sey, 
That  any  hadde  of  other  avantage 
Of  worthincsse,  ne  of  e.stat,  ne  age. 
So  even  were  tliey  chosen  for  to  gesse. 
And  iu  two  renges  fayre  they  hem  dresse. 
Whan  that  hir  names  red  were  evcrich  on, 
That  in  hir  nombre  glle  were  ther  non, 
Tho  were  the  gates  shette,  and  cried  was  loude  ; 
Do  now  your  devoir,  yonge  knightes  proude. 

The  heraudes  left  hir  priking  up  and  doun. 
Now  ringen  trompes  loud  and  clarioun. 
Ther  is  no  more  to  say,  but  est  and  west 
In  gon  the  speres  sadly  in  the  rest ; 
In  goth  the  sharpe  spore  into  the  side. 
Ther  see  men  who  can  juste,  and  who  can  ride. 
Ther  shiveren  shaftes  upon  sheldes  thicke  ; 
He  feleth  thurgh  the  herte-sponc  the  prickc. 
Up  springen  speres  twenty  foot  on  highte  ; 
Out  gon  the  swerdes  as  the  silver  brighte. 
The  helmes  they  to-hewen,  and  to-shrcde  ; 
Out  brest  the  blod,  with  stcme  stremes  rede. 
With  mighty  maces  the  bones  they  to-breste. 
He  thurgh  the  thickest  of  the  throng  gan  threste. 
Ther  stomblen  stedcs  strong,  and  doun  goth  all. 
lie  roUeth  under  foot  as  dotli  a  ball. 
He  foineth  on  his  foo  with  a  tronchoun, 
And  ho  him  hui*tleth  with  his  hors  adoun. 
He  thurgh  the  body  is  hurt,  and  sith  ytake 
Maugre  his  Iicd,  and  brought  unto  the  stake, 
As  furword  was,  right  ther  he  must  abide. 
Another  lad  is  on  that  other  side. 
And  somtime  doth  hem  Theseus  to  rest, 
Hem  to  refresh,  and  drinken  if  hem  lest. 

Ful  oft  a  day  ban  thilke  Thebancs  two 
Togeder  met,  and  wrought  eche  other  wo  : 
Unhorsed  hath  eche  otiier  of  hem  twey. 
Ther  u'as  no  tigre  in  the  vale  of  (ralaphey. 
Whan  that  hire  wheipe  is  stole,  whan  it  is  lite, 
So  cruel  on  the  hunt,  as  is  Arcite 
For  jalous  herte  upon  this  Palamon : 
Ne  in  Belniarie  ther  n'is  so  fell  leon, 
That  hunted  is,  or  for  his  hunger  wood, 
Ne  of  his  prey  desireth  so  the  blood, 
As  Palamon  to  sleen  his  foo  Arcite. 
The  jalous  strokes  on  hir  helmes  bite  ; 
Out  renneth  blood  on  both  hir  sides  rede. 

Somtime  an  ende  ther  is  of  every  dede. 
For  er  the  8<mnc  unto  the  reste  went. 
The  strongc  king  Kmetrius  gan  hcnt 
Thib  Palamon,  as  he  fought  with  Arcite, 
And  made  his  swerd  dope  in  his  flesh  to  bite. 
And  by  the  force  of  twenty  is  he  take 
Unyolden,  and  ydrawen  to  the  stake. 


And  in  the  rescous  of  this  Palamon 

The  stronge  king  Licurge  is  borne  adonn : 

And  king  Emetrins  for  all  his  strengthe 

Is  borne  out  of  his  sadel  a  swerdes  lengthe. 

So  hitte  him  Palamon  or  he  were  take  : 

But  all  for  nought,  he  was  brought  to  the  stake. 

His  hardy  herte  might  him  lielpen  naught, 

He  moste  abiden,  whan  that  he  was  caught, 

By  force,  and  eke  by  composition. 

Who  sorweth  now  but  woful  Palamon ! 
That  moste  no  more  gon  again  to  fight. 
And  whan  that  Theseus  had  seen  tliat  sight. 
Unto  tlie  folk  that  foughten  thus  eche  on. 
He  cried,  ho  !  no  more,  for  it  is  don. 
I  wol  be  trewe  juge,  and  not  parUe. 
Arcite  of  Thebes  shal  have  Emelie, 
That  by  his  fortune  hath  hire  fa}Te  ywonne. 

Anon  ther  is  a  noise  of  peple  begonne 
For  joye  of  this,  so  loud  and  high  withall, 
It  semed  that  the  listes  shulden  fall. 

What  can  now  fayre  Venus  don  above  t 
What  saith  she  now !  what  doth  this  queue  of  b>Te! 
But  wepeth  so,  for  wanting  of  hire  will, 
Til  that  hire  teres  in  the  listes  fill : 
She  saydo  :  I  am  ashamed  doutelees. 

Satumus  sayde  :  Daughter,  hold  thy  pees. 
Mars  hath  his  will,  his  knight  hath  all  his  bone, 
And  by  min  bed  thou  shait  ben  esed  sone. 

The  trompoures  with  the  loude  minstraleie. 
The  heraudes,  that  so  loude  yell  and  crie, 
Ben  in  hir  joye  for  wele  of  Dan  Arcite. 
But  herkeneth  me,  and  stenteth  noise  a  lite, 
Whiche  a  miracle  ther  befell  anon. 

This  fierce  Arcite  hath  of  his  helme  ydon, 
And  on  a  "Courser  for  to  shew  his  face 
He  priketh  endelong  the  large  placey 
Loking  upward  upon  this  Emelie  ; 
And  she  again  him  cast  a  frendlich  eye, 
(For  women,  as  to  speken  in  commune, 
They  folwen  all  the  favour  of  fortune) 
And  was  all  his  in  chere,  as  his  in  herte. 
Out  of  the  ground  a  fury  infernal  sterte. 
From  Pluto  sent,  at  requeste  of  Satume, 
For  which  his  hors  for  fere  gan  to  tume, 
And  lepte  aside,  and  foundred  as  he  lepe  : 
And  er  that  Arcite  may  take  any  kepe. 
He  pight  him  on  the  pomel  of  his  hod, 
That  in  the  place  he  lav  as  he  were  ded. 
His  brest  to-brosten  with  his  sadel  bow. 
As  blake  he  lay  as  any  cole  or  crow. 
So  was  the  blood  yronnen  in  his  face. 

Anon  he  was  ybome  out  of  the  place 
With  herte  sore,  to  Theseus  pflleis. 
Tho  was  he  corven  out  of  his  hamois, 
And  in  a  bed  ybrought  ful  fa^Te  and  blive, 
For  he  was  yet  in  memorie,  and  live, 
And  alway  crying  after  Emelie. 

Duk  Theseus,  with  all  his  compagnie, 
Is  comen  home  to  Athenes  his  citee, 
With  alle  blisse  and  gret  solempnite. 
A I  be  it  that  this  aventure  was  falle. 
He  n'olde  not  discomforten  hem  alle. 
Men  sayden  eke,  that  Arcite  slial  not  die, 
He  sluU  ben  heled  of  his  maladie. 
And  of  another  thing  they  were  as  fftyn^ 
That  of  hem  alle  was  ther  non  yslain, 
Al  were  they  sore  yhurt,  and  namely  on. 
That  with  a  spere  was  thirled  hb  brat  bone. 
To  other  woundes,  and  to  broken  armes, 
Som  hadden  salves,  and  som  hadden  cbarmes : 
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acies  of  herbes,  and  eke  save 
nken,  for  they  wold  hir  lives  have. 
1  this  noble  dak,  as  he  wel  can, 
;h  and  honoureth  every  man, 
e  revel  all  the  longe  night, 
Strang  lordes,  as  was  right. 
I 'as  lioldeu  no  discomforting, 
justes  or  a  tourneying  ; 
Y  ther  n*as  no  discomfiture, 
g  n'is  not  but  an  aventure. 
tad  by  force  unto  a  stake 
,  and  with  twenty  knightes  take, 
all  alone,  withouten  mo, 
xl  forth  by  armes,  foot,  and  too, 
lis  stede  driven  forth  with  staves, 
men,  bothe  yemen  and  eke  knaves, 
3tted  him  no  vilanie  : 
no  man  clepen  it  cowardie. 
1  anon  duk  Theseus  let  eric, 
a  alle  rancour  and  en  vie, 
as  well  of  o  side  as  of  other, 
er  side  vlike,  as  others  brother  : 
hem  giftes  after  hir  degree, 
i  a  feste  fully  dayes  three  : 
eyed  the  kinges  worthily 
»  toun  a  journee  largely. 
i  went  every  man  the  rightc  way, 
no  more,  but  farewel,  have  good  day. 
.taille  I  wol  no  more  endite, 
!  of  Pakunon  and  of  Arcite. 
h  the  brest  of  Arcite,  and  the  sore 
I  at  his  herte  more  and  more, 
red  blood,  for  any  leche-craft, 
^th,  and  is  in  his  bouke  ylaft, 
her  veine-blood,  ne  ventousing, 
;  of  hcrbcs  may  ben  his  helpuig. 
le  expubif,  or  animal, 
;  vertue  cleped  natural, 
he  venime  voiden,  ne  expcll. 
i  of  his  longes  gan  to  swell, 
y  Ucerte  in  his  brest  adoun 
vith  venime  and  comiptioun. 
eth  neythcr,  for  to  get  his  lif, 
ward,  ne  dounward  laxatif ; 
)ro8ten  thilke  region ; 
tth  now  no  domination, 
linly  ther  nature  wol  not  werclie, 
)hy8ikc ;  go  bore  the  man  to  cherchc. 
1  and  som,  tliat  Arcite  moste  die. 
1  he  sendeth  after  Emelie, 
mon,  that  was  his  cosin  dere. 
1  he  thus,  as  ye  shuln  after  here. 
.  may  the  woful  spirit  in  myn  hertc 
point  of  all  my  sorwes  smei*to 
ly  lady,  that  1  love  most ; 
[uethe  the  service  of  my  gost 
)oven  every  creature, 
ny  lif  ne  may  no  lenger  dure, 
e  wo  !  alas  the  peincs  stronj;e, 
r  you  have  suffered,  and  so  lunge! 
k'th  !  ala.s  inin  Ktnrlie ! 
rtiiig  of  our  conipagnie  ! 
hertes  quene  !  al.as  uiy  wif ! 
•»  ladle,  onder  of  my  lif  ! 
his  world  I  what  axen  men  to  have  ? 
111!)  love,  now  in  his  colde  grave 
hout4.'n  any  compagnie. 
ny  Mwetc,  farewel  min  Emelie, 
take  me  in  your  armes  twey, 
;>f  God,  and  herkeneth  what  I  sey. 


I  have  here  with  my  cosin  Palamon 
Had  strif  and  rancour  many  a  day  agou 
For  love  of  you,  and  for  my  jalousie. 
And  Jupiter  so  wis  my  soulo  gie, 
To  speken  of  a  servant  proprely. 
With  alle  circumstances  trewely, 
That  is  to  sayn,  trouth,  honour,  and  knighthcdoy 
Wisdom,  humblesse,  estat,  and  high  kini*ede, 
Fredom,  and  all  that  longeth  to  that  art. 
So  Jupiter  have  of  my  soule  part, 
As  in  this  world  right  now  ne  know  I  nou. 
So  worthy  to  be  loved  as  PaUtmon, 
That  servetli  you,  and  wol  don  all  his  lif. 
And  if  that  ever  ye  shal  ben  a  wif, 
Foryete  not  Palamon,  the  gentil  man. 

And  with  that  word  his  speche  faille  began. 
For  from  his  feet  up  to  his  brest  was  come 
The  cold  of  deth,  that  had  him  ovemomc. 
And  yet  moreover  in  his  armes  two 
The  vital  strength  is  lost,  and  all  ago. 
Only  the  intellect,  withouten  more. 
That  dwelled  in  his  herte  siko  and  sore, 
Gan  faillcn,  whan  the  herte  fclte  deth  ; 
Dusked  his  eyen  two,  and  failled  his  breth. 
But  on  his  ladie  yet  cast  he  his  eye  ; 
His  lasto  word  was  ;  Mercy,  Emelie  ! 
His  spirit  changed  hous,  and  wente  ther, 
As  I  came  never  1  caimot  tellen  wher. 
Therfore  I  stent,  I  am  no  divinistre ; 
Of  soules  find  I  not  in  this  rogif%trc. 
Ne  me  lust  not  th'  opinions  to  telle 
Of  hem,  though  that  they  writen  wher  they  dwelle. 
Arcite  is  cold,  ther  Mai-s  his  soule  gie. 
Now  wol  1  speken  forth  of  Emelie. 

Shright  Emelie,  and  houleth  Palamon, 
And  Theseus  his  sister  toke  anon 
Swouning,  and  bare  hire  from  the  corps  away. 
What  helpeth  it  to  tarien  forth  the  day. 
To  tellen  now  she  wep  both  even  and  morwe ! 
For  in  swiche  cas  wimmen  have  swiche  sorwe. 
Whan  that  hir  housbonds  ben  fro  hem  ago. 
That  for  the  more  part  they  sorweu  so. 
Or  clles  fallen  in  swiche  maladie. 
That  atte  laste  certainly  they  die. 

Infinite  ben  the  sorwes  and  the  teres 
Of  olde  folk,  and  folk  of  tcndre  yeres. 
In  all  the  toun  for  deth  of  this  Thebnn : 
For  him  ther  wcpcth  bothe  childe  and  man. 
So  gret  a  weping  was  ther  non  certain. 
Whan  Hector  was  ybrought,  all  fresli  yslain 
To  Troy,  alas !  the  pitee  that  was  there, 
Cratching  of  chekes,  rending  eke  of  here. 
Why  woldest  thou  be  ded  1  thise  women  crie, 
And  haddest  gold  ynough,  and  Emelie. 

No  man  might  gladen  this  duk  Theseus, 
Saving  his  olde  fader  Egeiw, 
That  knew  this  worldes  transmutatioun, 
As  he  had  seen  it  chaungen  up  and  doun, 
Joye  after  wo,  and  wo  after  gladnesse ; 
And  shewed  him  ensample  and  likenesse. 

Right  as  ther  died  never  man  (quod  he) 
Tliat  he  ne  lived  in  ertlic  in  som  degree, 
Ri:;lit  8o  ther  lived  never  roan  (he  seyd) 
In  all  this  world,  that  somtiino  he  ne  deyd. 
This  world  n'is  but  a  thurRlifare  ful  of  wo, 
And  we  ben  pilgrimes,  passing  to  and  fro : 
Deth  is  an  end  of  every  worldes  sore. 

And  over  all  this  yet  said  he  mochel  more 
To  this  effect,  ful  wisely  to  enhort 
Tlie  peple,  that  they  sbuld  hem  recomfort. 
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Duk  Theseus  with  all  his  besy  cure 
He  casteth  now,  wher  that  the  sepulture 
Of  good  Arcite  may  best  ymaked  be, 
And  eke  mo^t  honourable  in  his  degree. 
And  at  the  last  he  toke  conclusion. 
That  ther  as  first  Arcite  and  Palamon 
Hadden  for  love  the  bataillc  hem  betwenc, 
That  in  that  selve  grove,  sote  and  gi'ene, 
Ther  es  he  hadde  his  amorous  desires, 
His  complaint,  and  for  love  his  bote  fires, 
He  wolde  make  a  fire,  in  which  the  office 
Of  funeral  he  might  all  accomplise  ; 
And  lete  anon  commando  to  hack  and  hewe 
The  okcs  old,  and  lay  hem  on  a  rew 
In  culpons,  wel  araied  for  to  brcnne. 
His  officers  with  swifte  feet  they  renne 
And  ride  anon  at  his  commandemcnt. 
And  after  this,  this  Theseus  hath  sent 
After  a  here,  and  it  all  overspradde 
With  cloth  of  gold,  the  richest  that  he  hadde ; 
And  of  the  same  suit  he  claddc  Arcite. 
Upon  his  hondes  were  his  gloves  white, 
£ke  on  his  bed  a  croune  of  laurer  grene, 
And  in  his  bond  a  swerd  ful  bright  and  kene. 
He  laid  him  bare  the  visage  on  the  berc, 
Therwith  he  wept  that  pitee  was  to  here. 
And  for  the  pepic  shulde  seen  him  alle, 
Whan  it  was  day  he  brought  him  to  the  hallc, 
That  roreth  of  the  crying  and  the  soun. 

Tho  came  this  woful  Theban  Palamon 
With  flotery  herd,  and  ruggy  assby  heres^ 
In  clothes  blake,  y dropped  all  with  teres, 
And  (passing  over  of  weping  Emelie) 
The  reufullest  of  all  the  compagnie. 

And  in  as  much  as  the  service  shuld  be 
The  more  noble  and  riche  in  his  degree, 
Duk  Theseus  let  forth  three  stedes  bring. 
That  trapped  were  in  stele  all  glittering, 
And  covered  with  the  armes  of  Dan  Arcite. 
And  eke  upon  these  stedes  gret  and  white 
Ther  saten  folk,  of  which  on  bare  his  sheld. 
Another  his  spere  up  in  his  hondes  held  ; 
The  thridde  bare  with  him  his  bow  Turkeis, 
Of  brent  gold  was  the  cas  and  tho  harneis  : 
And  riden  forth  a  pas  with  sorweful  chore 
Toward  the  grove,  as  ye  shul  after  here. 

The  noblest  of  the  Grckes  that  ther  were 
Upon  hir  shuldrcs  carrieden  the  here, 
With  slacke  pas,  and  eycn  red  and  wete, 
Thurghout  tho  citee,  by  the  maistcr  stretc, 
That  sprad  was  all  with  black,  and  wonder  hie 
Right  of  the  same  is  all  the  strete  ywrie. 
Upon  the  right  hand  went  olde  Egcus, 
And  on  that  other  side  duk  Theseus, 
With  vessels  in  hir  bond  of  gold  ful  fine, 
All  ful  of  bony,  milk,  and  blood,  and  wine  ; 
Eke  Palamon,  with  ful  gret  compagnie  : 
And  after  that  came  woful  Emelie, 
With  fire  in  bond,  as  was  that  time  the  gise, 
To  don  the  office  of  funeral  service. 

High  labour,  and  ful  gret  apparailling 
Was  at  the  sen-ice  of  that  fire  making. 
That  with  his  grene  top  the  heven  raught, 
And  twenty  fadom  of  brede  the  armes  straught : 
This  is  to  sain,  tho  boughcs  were  so  brode. 
Of  stre  first  ther  was  laied  many  a  lode. 

But  how  the  fire  was  maked  up  on  bighte- 
And  eke  the  names  how  tlie  trees  highte, 
As  oke,  fir,  birch,  aspe,  alder,  holm,  poplcre, 
Wilow,  elm,  plane,  osb^  box,  chestein,lind,  laurere. 


Maple,  thorn,  beche,  hasel,  cw,  wbipultre, 
How  they  were  feld,  shal  not  be  told  for  me ; 
No  how  the  goddes  rannen  up  and  doun 
Disherited  of  hir  habitatioun, 
In  which  they  woneden  in  rest  and  pees, 
Nimphes,  Faunes,  and  Amadriades  ; 
Ne  how  the  bestes,  and  Uie  briddes  alio 
Fledden  for  fere,  whan  the  wood  gan  falle ; 
Ne  how  the  ground  agast  was  of  the  light. 
That  was  not  wont  to  see  tho  sonne  bright ; 
Ne  how  the  fire  was  couched  first  witli  stre, 
And  than  with  dric  stickes  cloven  a-thre. 
And  than  with  grene  wood  and  spicerie, 
And  than  with  cloth  of  gold  and  with  perrie, 
And  gerlonds  hanging  with  ful  many  a  flour, 
The  mirre,  th'encense  also  with  swete  odonr; 
Ne  how  Arcita  lay  among  all  this, 
Ne  what  richesse  about  his  body  is  ; 
Ne  how  that  Emelie,  as  was  the  gise, 
Put  in  the  fire  of  funeral  service ; 
Ne  how  she  swouned  whan  she  made  the  fire, 
Ne  what  she  spake,  ne  what  was  hir  desire ; 
Ne  what  jewelles  men  in  the  fire  cast^ 
Whan  that  the  fire  was  gret  and  brente  faste ; 
Ne  how  som  cast  hir  sheld,  and  som  hir  spere. 
And  of  hir  vestimentes,  which  they  were. 
And  cuppcs  full  of  wine,  and  mUk,  and  blood. 
Into  the  fire,  that  brent  as  it  were  wood  ; 
Ne  how  the  Grckes  with  a  huge  route 
Three  times  riden  all  the  fire  aboute 
Upon  the  left  bond,  with  a  loud  shoutiog, 
And  thries  with  hir  spores  clatering  ; 
And  thries  how  the  ladies  gan  to  crie  ; 
Ne  how  that  led  was  homeward  Emelie  ; 
Ne  how  Arcite  is  brent  to  ashen  cold  ; 
Nc  how  the  liche-wakc  was  yhold 
All  tliilke  night,  no  how  the  Grekes  play. 
The  wake-plaies  ne  kepe  I  not  to  say : 
Who  wrestled  best  naked,  with  oile  enoint, 
Ne  who  that  bare  him  best  in  no  disjoint. 
I  woU  not  tellen  eko  how  they  all  gon 
Home  til  Athenes  w^han  the  play  is  don ; 
But  shortly  to  tho  point  now  wol  I  wende, 
And  maken  of  my  longe  tale  an  ende. 

By  processe  and  by  lengthe  of  certain  yeres 
All  stouten  is  the  mourning  and  the  teres 
Of  Grekes,  by  on  general  assent 
Than  semeth  me  ther  was  a  parlement 
At  Athenes,  upon  certain  points  and  cas : 
Amonges  the  which  points  yspoken  was 
To  have  with  certain  contrees  alliance. 
And  have  of  Thebanes  fully  obeisance. 
For  which  this  noble  Theseus  anon 
Let  scndcn  after  gentil  Palamon, 
Unwist  of  him,  what  was  the  cause  and  why : 
But  in  his  blacke  clothes  sorwefully 
He  came  at  his  commandemcnt  on  hie  ; 
Tho  sentc  Theseus  for  Emelie. 

Whan  they  were  set,  and  busht  was  al  the  plao^; 
And  Theseus  abiden  hath  a  space, 
Or  any  word  came  from  his  wise  brest 
His  eyen  set  he  ther  as  was  his  lest. 
And  with  a  sad  visage  he  siked  still, 
And  after  that  right  thus  he  sayd  his  will. 

The  firstc  mover  of  the  cause  above 
Whan  he  firste  made  the  fayre  chaine  of  love, 
Gret  was  th*  effect,  and  high  was  his  entent ; 
Wel  wist  he  why,  and  what  therof  he  ment : 
For  with  tliat  fayre  chaine  of  love  he  bond 
,  The  fire,  the  air,  the  watre,  and  the  lond 
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un  bondes,  that  they  may  not  flee  : 
jne  prince  and  mover  eke  (quod  he) 
ablisht,  in  this  wretched  world  adouii, 

of  dayes  and  duration 
hat  are  engendred  in  this  place, 
le  which  day  they  ne  mow  not  pace, 
r  they  yet  diayes  wel  abrege. 
?deth  non  autoritee  allege, 
s  preved  by  experience, 
,t  me  lust  declaren  my  sentence. 
lay  men  by  this  ordre  wel  disccnic, 
ilke  mover  stable  is  and  eteme. 
ly  men  knowen,  but  it  be  a  fool, 
ery  part  deriveth  from  his  hool. 
:ure  hath  not  taken  his  beginning 
lartie  ne  cantel  of  a  thing, 
I  thing  that  pariit  is  and  stable, 
ling  so,  til  it  be  corruropable. 
erfore  of  his  wise  purveyance 
1  so  wel  beset  his  ordinance, 
•eces  of  thinges  and  progressions 

enduren  by  successions, 
t  eteme,  withouten  any  lie  : 
kiest  thou  understand  and  seen  at  eye. 
oke,  that  hath  so  long  a  norishing 

time  that  it  ginneth  first  to  spring, 
th  so  long  a  lif,  as  ye  may  see, 
the  laste  wasted  is  the  tree, 
rreth  eke,  how  that  the  hardc  stone 
our  feet,  on  which  we  trcdo  and  gon, 
eth,  as  it  lieth  by  the  wey. 
>de  river  somtime  wexeth  drey. 
;te  tounes  see  we  wane  and  wende. 
lay  ye  see  that  all  thing  hath  an  eudc. 

and  woman  see  we  wel  also, 
;dcs  in  on  of  the  termes  two, 

to  sayn,  in  youthe  or  clles  age, 
:e  be  ded,  the  king  as  shall  a  page  ; 

his  IkhI,  som  in  the  dope  sec, 

the  large  feld,  as  ye  may  see  : 

elpeth  nought,  all  goth  that  ilke  wey  : 

lay  I  sayn  that  alle  thing  mote  dey. 

nakcth  this  but  Jupiter  the  king  1 

tich  is  prince,  and  cause  of  alle  thing, 

ting  alle  unto  hispropre  wille, 

rhich  it  is  derived,  soth  to  telle. 

ire-agaiues  no  creature  on  live 

legree  availleth  for  to  strive. 

I  it  wisdom,  as  it  thinketh  me, 

cen  vertue  of  necessite, 

ke  it  wel,  that  we  may  not  eschewe, 

jnely  that  to  us  all  is  dcwe. 

10  so  grutcheth  ought,  he  doth  folic, 

bel  is  to  him  that  all  may  gie. 

rtainly  a  man  hath  most  honour 

I  in  his  excellence  and  flour, 

lie  is  siker  of  his  goodc  name. 

iitb  he  don  his  frend,  ne  him,  no  shame  ; 


And  glader  ought  his  frend  ben  of  his  dcth, 
Whan  with  honour  is  yolden  up  his  breth, 
Than  whan  his  name  appalled  is  for  age ; 
For  all  foryetteu  is  his  vassallage. 
Than  is  it  best,  as  for  a  worthy  fame. 
To  dien  whan  a  man  is  best  of  name. 
The  contrary  of  all  this  is  wilfulnesse. 
Why  grutchen  we  1  why  have  we  hevincsse, 
That  good  Arcite,  of  chivalry  the  flour. 
Departed  is,  with  dutee  and  honour, 
Out  of  this  foule  prison  of  this  lif  ? 
Why  grutchen  here  his  Ci»sin  and  his  wif 
Of  his  welfare,  that  loven  him  so  wel  1 
Can  he  hem  thank  !  nay,  God  wot,  never  a  del, 
That  both  his  soule,  and  eke  heroself  ofl*end. 
And  yet  they  mow  hir  lustes  not  amend. 

What  may  I  conclude  of  this  longo  seric. 
But  after  sorwc  I  rede  us  to  be  merie, 
And  thanken  Jupiter  of  nil  his  grace. 
And  er  that  we  departen  from  this  place, 
I  rede  that  w-e  make  of  sorwes  two 

0  pai*flt  joye  lasting  evermo  : 

And  loketh  now  wher  most  sorwe  is  herein, 
Ther  wol  I  flrstc  amendcn  and  begin. 

Sister,  (quod  ho)  this  is  my  full  assent. 
With  all  th'avis  here  of  my  parlement, 
That  gentil  Palamon,  your  owen  knight, 
That  serveth  you  with  will,  and  hcrte,  and  might, 
And  ever  ha-th  don,  sin  ye  flrst  him  knew. 
That  ye  shall  of  your  grace  upon  him  rew. 
And  taken  him  for  husbond  and  for  lord  : 
Lene  me  your  hand,  for  this  is  oure  accord. 

Let  see  now  of  your  womanly  pitee. 
He  is  a  kingCM  brothers  sone  pardee. 
And  though  he  were  a  poure  bachelere. 
Sin  he  hath  served  you  so  many  a  yere. 
And  had  for  you  so  grot  adversite. 
It  moste  ben  considered,  Icvetli  me. 
For  gentil  mercy  oweth  to  passen  right. 

Than  sayd  he  thus  to  Pnlamon  the  knight  ; 

1  trow  ther  ncdeth  litel  sermoning 
To  maken  you  assenten  to  this  thing. 
Cometh  ner,  and  take  your  lady  by  the  bond. 

Betwixen  hem  was  maked  anon  the  bond. 
That  highte  matrimoiue  or  mariage. 
By  all  the  conseil  of  the  baronage. 
And  thus  with  alle  blissc  and  melodie 
Hath  Palamon  y  wedded  Emelie. 
And  God  that  all  this  wide  world  hath  wrought. 
Send  him  his  love,  that  hath  it  dere  ybought- 
For  now  is  Palamon  in  alio  wele, 
Livin;;;  in  blisse,  in  richcsse,  and  in  hele. 
And  Emelic  him  lovcth  so  tendrely. 
And  he  hire  iherveth  al  so  gentilly, 
That  never  was  ther  no  word  hem  betwene 
Of  jalousie,  ne  of  non  other  tene. 

Thus  endetli  Palamon  and  Emelie  ; 
And  God  bave  all  this  fayrc  compagnie. 
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Whan  that  the  Knight  had  thus  his  tale  told, 
In  all  tlie  compagnie  n'as  ther  yong  nc  old, 
That  he  De  said  it  was  a  noble  storie, 
And  worthy  to  be  drawen  to  memorie  ; 
And  namely  the  gentiles  everich  on. 
Our  Hoste  lough  and  swore.  So  mote  I  gon, 
This  goth  aright ;  unbokeled  is  the  male  ; 
Let  see  now  who  shal  tell  another  tale  : 
For  trewely  this  game  is  wel  begonue. 
Now  telleth  ye,  sire  Monk,  if  that  ye  conne, 
Somwhat,  to  quiten  with  the  knightes  tale. 

The  Miller  that  for-dronken  was  all  pale. 
So  that  unethes  upon  his  hors  he  sat, 
He  n'old  avaleu  neither  hood  ne  hat, 
Ne  abideu  no  man  for  his  curtesie. 
But  in  Pilates  vois  he  gan  to  crie. 
And  6  wore  by  armes,  and  by  blood,  and  bones, 
I  can  a  noble  tale  for  the  nones. 
With  which  I  wol  now  quite  the  knightes  tale. 

Our  Hoste  saw  that  he  was  dronkeu  of  ale. 
And  sayd  ;  abide,  Robin,  my  leve  brother, 
Som  better  man  shall  tell  us  first  another  : 
Abide,  and  let  us  werken  thriftily. 

By  Goddes  soule  (quod  he)  that  wol  not  I, 
For  I  wol  spekc,  or  elles  go  my  way. 

Our  Hoste  answerd  ;  Tell  on  a  devil  w^ay  ; 
Thou  art  a  fool  ;  thy  wit  is  overcome. 

Now  herkcneth,  quod  the  Miller,  all  and  some : 
But  first  I  make  a  protestatioun, 
That  I  am  dronke,  I  know  it  by  my  soun  : 
And  thcrforc  if  that  I  misspeke  or  say, 
Wite  it  the  ale  of  Southwerk,  I  you  pray  : 
For  I  wol  tell  a  legend  and  a  lif 
Both  of  a  carpenter  and  of  his  wif, 
How  that  a  clerk  hath  set  the  wrightcs  cappe. 

The  Reve  answerd  and  saide,  Stint  thy  clappc. 
Let  be  thy  lewed  dronken  harlotrie. 
It  is  a  sinne,  and  eke  a  gret  folic 
To  apeiren  any  man,  or  him  defame. 
And  eke  to  bringen  wives  in  swiche  a  name. 
Thou  mayst  ynough  of  other  thinges  sain. 

This  dronken  Miller  spake  ful  sone  again. 
And  sayde  ;  Leve  brother  Osewold, 
Who  hath  no  wif,  he  is  no  cokewold. 
But  I  say  not  thei*fore  that  thou  art  on  ; 
Ther  ben  ful  goode  wives  many  on. 
Why  art  thou  angry  with  my  tale  now  1 
I  have  a  wif  parde  as  wel  as  thou. 
Yet  n'olde  I,  for  the  oxen  in  my  plough. 
Taken  upon  me  more  than  ynough 
As  demen  of  myself  that  1  am  on  ; 
I  wol  beleven  wel  that  I  am  non. 
An  husbond  shuld  not  lx;n  inquisitif 
Of  Goddes  privite,  ne  of  his  wif. 
So  he  may  tinden  Goddes  foison  there, 
Of  the  remenant  ucdeth  not  to  enquere. 

What  shuld  I  more  say,  but  this  Millcro 
lie  u*oldo  his  wordcs  for  no  man  forbore. 


But  told  his  cherles  tale  in  his  manere, 
Me  thinketh,  that  I  shal  reherse  it  here. 
And  tlierfore  every  gentil  wight  I  pray. 
For  Goddes  love  as  deme  not  that  1  say 
Of  evil  entent,  but  that  I  mote  reherse 
Hir  tales  alle,  al  be  they  better  or  werse, 
Or  elles  falsen  som  of  my  matere. 
And  therfore  who  so  list  it  not  to  here, 
Tume  over  the  leef,  and  chese  another  tale, 
For  he  shal  find  ynow  botlie  gret  and  emale, 
Of  storial  thmg  that  toucheth  gentillesse. 
And  eke  moralite,  and  holincsse. 
Blameth  not  me,  if  that  ye  chese  amis. 
The  Miller  is  a  cherl,  ye  know  wel  this. 
So  was  the  Reve,  (and  many  other  mo) 
And  harlotrie  they  tolden  bothe  two. 
Aviseth  you  now,  and  put  nie  out  of  blame ; 
And  eke  men  shuld  not  make  emest  of  game. 


THE  MILLERES  TALE. 


Whilom  ther  was  dwelling  in  Oxenforde 

A  riche  gnof,  that  gestes  helde  to  borde, 

And  of  his  craft  he  was  a  carpenter. 

With  him  ther  was  dwelling  a  poure  scoler, 

Had  lerued  art,  but  all  his  fantasie 

Was  turned  for  to  lerne  astrologie, 

And  coude  a  certain  of  conclusions 

To  demen  by  interrogations. 

If  that  men  asked  him  in  certain  houres. 

Whan  that  men  shulde  have  drought  or  elles shooTL^ 

Or  if  men  asked  him  what  shulde  falle 

Of  every  thing,  I  may  not  reken  alle. 

This  clerk  was  cleped  bendy  Nicholas ; 
Of  derne  love  he  coude  and  of  solas  ; 
And  therto  he  was  slie  and  ful  prive, 
And  like  a  maiden  meke  for  to  se. 
A  chambre  had  he  in  that  hostelrie 
Alone,  withouten  any  compagnie, 
Ful  fetisly  ydight  with  herb^  sote. 
And  he  himself  was  swete  as  is  the  rote 
Of  licoris,  or  any  setewale. 
His  almageste,  and  bokes  gret  and  smale. 
His  astrelabre,  longing  for  his  art. 
His  augrim  stones,  lay  en  faire  apart 
On  shelves  couched  at  his  beddes  hed. 
His  pressc  ycovered  with  a  falding  red. 
And  all  above  ther  lay  a  gay  sautrie. 
On  which  he  made  on  nigntes  melodie, 
So  swetely,  that  all  the  chambre  rong  ; 
And  Angelus  ad  virginem  he  song. 
And  after  that  he  song  the  kinges  note  ; 
Ful  often  blessed  was  his  mery  throte. 
And  thus  this  swete  clerk  his  time  spent 
After  his  frendes  finding  and  his  rent. 

This  carpenter  had  wedded  new  a  wif, 
Which  that  he  loved  more  than  his  lif : 
Of  eightene  yere  she  was  I  gease  of  ago. 
Jalous  he  was,  and  held  hire  narwe  in  ca:^». 
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LS  wild  aud  yonge,  and  he  was  old, 
1  himself  belike  a  cokewold. 
lot  Caton,  for  his  wit  was  rude, 
a  man  shulde  wedde  his  similitude. 
on  wedden  after  hir  estate, 
i  and  cide  is  often  at  debate, 
h^  was  fallen  in  the  snare, 
idure  (as  other  folk)  his  care. 
as  this  yonge  wif,  and  therwithal 
»el  hure  body  gent  and  smal. 
i  wered,  banred  all  of  silk, 
loth  eke  as  white  as  morwe  milk 
lendes,  ful  of  many  a  gore, 
hire  smok,  and  brouded  all  before 
^liind  on  hire  colere  aboute 
ck  silk,  within  and  eke  withoute. 
jf  hire  white  volupero 
le  same  suit  of  hire  colere  ; 
bixKle  of  silk,  and  set  full  bye  : 
y  she  had  a  likerous  eye. 
pulled  were  hire  browes  two, 
vere  bent,  and  black  as  any  slo. 
i\  more  blisful  on  to  see 
i  newe  perjenete  tree  ; 
than  the  woUe  is  of  a  wether, 
[lire  girdel  heng  a  purse  of  lethcr, 
ith  silk,  and  pcrled  with  latoun. 
world  to  seken  up  aud  douu 
10  man  so  wise,  Uiat  coude  thenche 
>pclot,  or  swiche  a  wenche. 
IT  was  the  shining  of  hire  hewe, 
e  tour  the  noble  yforged  newe. 
i  song,  it  was  as  luud  and  yerne, 
ilow  sitting  on  a  bcrne. 
e  coude  skip,  aud  make  a  game, 
or  calf  folowing  his  dame, 
li  was  swcte  as  braket  or  the  mcth, 
apples,  laid  in  hay  or  heth. 
le  was,  as  is  a  joly  colt, 
mast,  and  upright  as  a  bolt, 
die  bare  upon  hire  low  colere, 
IS  is  the  bosso  of  a  bokelere. 

1  were  laced  on  hire  legges  hie  ; 
primerolc.  a  piggcsnie, 

rd  to  liggcn  in  his  bedde, 

any  good  yeraan  to  wedde. 

e,  and  eft  sire,  so  befell  the  cas, 

day  this  bendy  Nicholas 

lis  yonge  wif  to  rage  and  pleye, 

t  hire  husbond  was  at  Oseney, 

l)on  ful  subtil  and  ful  qucint 
ly  he  caught  hire  by  the  queint, 

;  Ywis,  but  if  I  have  my  will, 

love  of  thee,  lemman,  I  spill. 

hire  faste  by  the  hanche  boncK, 
! ;  Lemman.  love  me  wel  at  ones, 
lien,  al  so  God  me  save. 
;  sprong  as  a  colt  doth  in  the  trave  : 
hire  lied  she  writhed  faste  away, 
;  :  I  wol  not  kissc  thee  by  my  fay. 
e,  (<|uod  she)  let  ho,  Nicholas, 
rrie  out  harow  and  alas, 
mr  hoiules  for  vour  curtesie. 

m 

cliolas  gau  mercy  for  to  crie, 

J  s<»  faire,  and  profcred  him  so  fast, 

lire  love  him  granted  at  the  last, 

2  hii-e  oth  by  Seint  Thomas  of  Kent, 
•void  ben  at  his  commondement, 

t  she  may  hire  leiser  wel  espie, 
ond  is  so  ful  of  jalousie. 


That  but  ye  waiten  wel,  and  be  prive, 
I  wot  right  wel  I  n'am  but  ded,  quod  she. 
Ye  mosten  be  ful  derne  as  in  this  cas. 

Nay,  therof  care  you  not,  quod  Nicholas  : 
A  clerk  had  litherly  beset  his  while. 
But  if  he  coude  a  carpenter  begile. 
And  thus  they  were  accorded  and  yswomo 
To  waite  a  time,  as  I  have  said  befome. 
Whan  Nicholas  had  don  thus  every  del. 
And  thacked  hire  about  the  lendes  wel, 
He  kissed  hire  swete,  and  taketh  his  sautrie, 
And  plaieth  fast,  and  maketh  melodic. 

Than  fell  it  thus,  that  to  the  parish  cherche 
(Of  Cristes  owen  werkes  for  to  werche) 
This  good  wif  went  upon  a  holy  day  : 
Hire  forehed  shone  as  bright  as  any  day. 
So  was  it  washeu,  whan  she  lete  hire  werk. 

Now  was  ther  of  that  chirchc  a  parish  clerk, 
The  which  that  was  ycleped  Absolon. 
Crulle  was  his  here,  and  as  the  gold  it  shon, 
And  strouted  as  a  fanne  large  and  brode  ; 
Ful  streight  and  even  lay  his  joly  shode. 
His  rode  was  red,  his  eyen  grey  as  goos, 
With  Poules  wiudowes  corven  on  his  shoos. 
In  hosen  red  he  went  ful  fetisly. 
Yclad  he  was  ful  smal  and  proprely. 
All  in  a  kii*tel  of  a  light  waget ; 
Ful  faire  aud  tfiicke  ben  the  pointes  set. 
And  therupon  he  had  a  gay  surplise, 
As  white  as  is  the  blosme  upon  the  rise. 

A  mery  child  he  was,  so  God  me  save ; 
Wel  coud  he  leten  blod,  and  clippe,  and  shave, 
And  make  a  chartre  of  lend,  and  a  quitance. 
In  twenty  manere  codd  he  trip  and  dance, 
(After  the  scole  of  Oxenforde  tho) 
And  with  his  legges  casten  to  and  fro  ; 
And  playen  songes  on  a  smal  ribible  ; 
Therto  he  song  somtime  a  loud  quinible. 
Aud  as  wel  coud  he  play  on  a  giterne. 
In  all  the  toun  n'as  brewhous  ne  taverne, 
That  he  ne  visited  with  his  solas, 
Ther  as  that  any  gaillard  tapstcre  was. 
But  soth  to  say  he  was  somdel  squaimous 
Of  farting,  and  of  speclie  dangerous. 

This  Absolon,  that  joly  was  and  gay, 
Goth  with  a  censer  on  the  holy  day, 
Censing  the  wives  of  the  parish  faste  ; 
And  many  a  lovely  loke  he  on  hem  caste, 
And  namely  on  this  carpenteres  wif : 
To  loke  on  hire  him  thought  a  mery  lif. 
She  was  so  propre,  and  swete,  and  likerous. 
1  dare  wel  sain,  if  she  had  ben  a  mous. 
And  he  a  cat,  he  wolde  hire  hente  anon. 

This  parish  clerk,  this  joly  Absolon, 
Ilath  in  his  herte  swiche  a  love-longing. 
That  of  no  wif  toke  he  non  offering  ; 
For  curtesie,  he  sayd,  he  n*olde  non. 

The  moone  at  night  ful  clere  and  brighte  shun, 
And  Absolon  his  giterne  hath  ytakc, 
For  paramours  he  thoughte  for  to  wake. 
And  forth  he  goth,  jolif  and  amorous, 
Til  he  came  to  the  carpenteres  hous, 
A  litel  after  the  cockcs  had  ycrow. 
And  dressed  him  up  by  a  shot  window, 
That  was  upon  the  carpenteres  wal. 
He  singcth  in  his  vois  gentil  and  smal ; 
Now,  dere  lady, — if  thy  wille  be, 
I  pray  you  that  ye — wol  rewe  on  me ; 
Ful  wel  accordant  to  his  giterning. 

This  carpenter  awoke,  and  herd  him  sing, 
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And  spake  unto  his  wif,  and  said  anon, 
What,  Alison,  heres  thou  not  Absolon, 
That  chautcth  thus  under  our  bourcs  wal  1 
And  she  answerd  hire  husbond  therwithal  ; 
Yes,  God  wot,  John,  I  hero  him  every  del. 

Tliis  passeth  forth  ;  what  wol  ye  bet  than  wel  ? 
Fro  day  to  day  this  joly  Absolon 
So  loveth  hire,  that  him  is  wo-bcgou. 
He  waketh  ail  the  night,  and  all  the  day, 
He  kembeth  his  lockes  brode,  and  made  him  gay. 
He  woeth  hire  by  menes  and  brocage, 
And  swore  he  wolde  ben  hire  owen  page. 
He  singeth  brokkingms  a  nightingale. 
He  sent  hire  pinnes,  methe,  and  spiced  ale, 
And  wafres  piping  hot  out  of  the  glede  : 
And  for  she  was  of  toun,  he  profered  mede. 
For  som  folk  wol  be  wonncn  for  richesse. 
And  som  for  strokes,  and  som  with  gentiUesse. 

Somtime  to  shew  his  Hghtnesac  and  maistrie 
He  plaieth  Herode  on  a  skaffold  hie. 
But  what  availeth  him  as  in  this  cas  1 
So  loveth  she  this  bendy  Nicholas, 
That  Absolon  may  blow  the  buckes  home  : 
He  nc  had  for  his  labour  but  a  scome. 
And  thus  she  maketh  Absolon  hire  ape, 
And  all  his  crncst  tourneth  to  a  jape. 
Ful  soth  is  this  proverbe,  it  is  no  lie  ; 
Men  say  right  thus  alway  ;  the  neighe  alio 
Maketh  oft  time  the  fer  leof  to  be  lothe. 
For  though  that  Absolon  be  wood  or  wrothe. 
Because  that  he  fer  was  from  hire  sight. 
This  neighe  Nicholas  stood  in  his  light. 

Now  here  thee  wel,  thou  bendy  Nicholas, 
For  Absolon  may  wailc  and  sing  aks. 

And  so  befell  that  on  a  Saturday, 
This  carpenter  was  gon  to  Osenay, 
And  bendy  Nicholas  and  Alison 
Accorded  ben  to  this  conclusion, 
IMiat  Nicholas  shal  shapcn  him  a  wile 
This  scly  jalous  husbond  to  begilo  ; 
And  if  so  were  the  game  went  aright, 
She  shuld  slope  in  his  armes  alio  night, 
For  this  was  hire  desire  and  his  also. 
And  right  anon,  withouton  wordos  mo. 
This  Nicholas  no  lenger  wolde  farie, 
But  doth  ful  soft  unto  his  chambre  caric 
Both  mete  and  drinke  for  a  day  or  twoy. 

And  to  hire  husbond  bad  hire  for  to  sey. 
If  that  he  axed  after  Nicholas, 
She  shulde  say,  she  n'iste  not  wher  he  was  ; 
Of  all  the  day  she  saw  him  not  with  eye. 
She  trowed  he  was  in  som  maladie. 
For  for  no  crie  hiinj  maiden  coud  him  calle 
He  n'olde  answer,  for  nothing  that  might  falle. 

Thus  passeth  forth  all  thiike  Saturday, 
That  Nicholas  still  in  his  chambre  lay. 
And  etc,  and  slept,  and  dide  what  him  list 
Til  Sonday,  that  tho  sonne  gotli  to  rest. 

This  sely  carpenter  hath  gret  mervaile 
Of  Nicholas,  or  what  thing  might  him  aile. 
And  said  ;  I  am  adrad  by  Seint  Thomas 
It  stondeth  not  aright  with  Nicholas  : 
God  shildo  that  he  died  sodenly. 
This  world  is  now  ful  tikel  sikerly. 
I  saw  to-day  a  corps  yborno  to  chcrcho, 
That  now  on  Monday  last  I  saw  him  werche. 

Go  up  (({uod  ho  unto  his  knave)  anon  , 
Clepe  at  his  don*,  or  knocke  with  a  ston  : 
Loke  how  it  is,  and  tell  me  boldely. 

This  knave  goth  him  up  ful  sturdoly, 


And  at  the  chambre  dore  while  that  he  stood, 
I  He  cried  and  knocked  as  tlmt  he  were  wood  : 
,  What  how  f  what  do  ye,  nuuster  Nichoky  f 
I  How  may  ye  slcpen  all  the  longe  day? 
But  all  for  nought,  he  hcrde  not  a  word. 
An  hole  he  fond  ful  low  upon  the  bord, 
Ther  as  the  cat  was  wont  in  for  to  crepe, 
And  at  that  hole  he  loked  in  ful  depe, 
And  at  the  last  he  had  of  him  a  sight. 

This  Nicholas  sat  ever  gaping  upright. 
As  he  had  kyked  on  the  newe  mone. 

Adoun  he  goth,  and  telleth  his  maister  sooe^ 
In  what  array  he  saw  this  iike  man. 

This  carpenter  to  blissen  him  beean, 
And  said  ;  Now  helpe  us  Seinte  FndsBwid& 
A  man  wote  litel  what  shal  him  betide. 
This  man  is  fallen  with  his  astronomie 
In  som  wooduesse  or  in  som  agonie. 
I  thought  ay  wel  how  that  it  shulde  be. 
Men  shulde  not  knowe  of  Goddes  privetee. 
Ya  blessed  be  alway  a  lowed  man, 
That  nought  but  only  his  beleve  can. 
So  ford  another  clerk  with  astronomie ; 
He  walked  in  the  feldes  for  to  prie 
Upon  the  stcrres,  what  ther  shuld  belalle, 
Til  he  was  in  a  marlepit  yfalle. 
He  saw  not  that.     But  yet  by  Seint  Thomas 
Me  rewcth  sore  of  bendy  Nicholas  : 
He  shal  be  rated  of  his  studying, 
If  that  I  may,  by  Jesus  heven  king. 

Get  me  a  staf,  that  I  may  underspore 
While  that  thou,  Robin,  hevest  of  Uie  doie : 
He  shal  out  of  his  studying,  as  I  geese. 
And"  to  the  chambre  dore  no  gan  him  dresse. 
His  knave  was  a  strong  carl  for  the  nones, 
And  by  the  haspc  he  haf  it  of  at  ones  ; 
Into  the  florc  the  dore  fell  anon. 

This  Nicholas  sat  ay  as  stille  as  ston, 
And  ever  he  gaped  upu'ard  into  the  eire. 

This  carpenter  wend  he  were  in  despetre, 
And  hent  him  by  the  shuldcrs  mightily, 
And  shoke  him  hard,  and  cried  spitoiuly ; 
What,  Nicholas  1  what  how  man !  loke  adonn : 
Awake,  and  thinke  on  Cristes  nassioun. 
I  crouche  thee  from  elves,  and  from  wightes. 
Ther  with  the  nightspel  said  he  anon  rightes. 
On  foure  halves  of  the  hous  aboute. 
And  on  the  threswold  of  the  dore  withoute. 
Jesu  Crist,  and  Seint  Benedight, 
Blisse  this  hous  from  every  wicked  wight, 
Fro  the  nightcs  mare,  the  wite  Pater-noster ; 
Wher  wonest  thou  Seint  Peters  suster  ! 

And  at  the  last  this  bendy  Nicholas 
Gan  for  to  siken  sore,  and  said  ;  Alas  !  . 
Shal  all  the  world  be  lost  eftsones  now  1 

This  carpenter  answered  ;  What  saiest  thont 
What  \  thinke  on  Grod,  as  we  do,  men  that  swinka 

This  Nicholas  answered  ;  Fetch  me  a  drinke ; 
And  after  wol  I  speke  in  privetee 
Of  certain  thing  that  toucheth  thee  and  me : 
I  wol  toll  it  non  other  man  certain. 

This  carpenter  goth  doun,  and  cometh  again, 
And  brought  of  mighty  ale  a  large  quart ; 
And  whan  that  echo  of  hem  had  dronken  bis  ptf^ 
This  Nicholas  his  dore  faste  shette, 
And  doun  the  carpenter  by  him  he  sette, 
And  saide  ;  John,  min  hoete  lefe  and  dere, 
Thou  shalt  upon  thy  trouthe  swere  me  here, 
That  to  no  wight  thou  shalt  my  conseil  wrcy : 
For  it  is  Cristes  conseil  that  I  say, 
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'  thoa  tell  it  man,  thou  art  forlore : 
is  Tengeance  thou  shalt  have  therfore, 
r  thou  wreye  me,  thou  ehalt  be  wood. 
,  Crist  forbede  it  for  his  holy  blood, 
(ho  this  sely  man  ;  I  am  no  labbe, 
lugh  I  say  it,  I  n'am  not  lefe  to  gabbe. 
hat  thou  wolt,  I  shal  it  never  telle 
Id  no  wif,  by  him  that  harwed  helle. 
r,  John,  (quod  Nicholas)  I  wol  not  lie, 
yfounde  in  min  astrologie, 
are  loked  in  the  moone  bright, 
low  on  Monday  next,  at  quarter  night, 
Ul  a  rain,  and  that  so  wild  and  wood 
lalf  so  gret  was  never  Noes  flood, 
orld  (he  said)  in  lesse  than  in  an  houre 
I  be  dreint,  so  hidous  is  the  shourc  : 
hal  mankinde  drenche,  and  lose  hir  lif. 
i  carpenter  answerd  ;  Alas  my  wif ! 
lal  she  drenche  !  alas  min  AlLsoun  ! 
rwe  of  this  he  fell  almost  adoun, 
lid  ;  Is  ther  no  remedy  in  this  cas  t 
f  yes,  for  God,  quod  bendy  Nicholas  ; 
u  wolt  werken  after  lore  and  rede  ; 
naist  not  werken  after  thin  owen  hcde. 
us  saith  Salomon,  that  was  ful  trewc  ; 
all  by  conseil,  and  thou  shalt  not  re  we. 
thou  werken  wolt  by  good  conseil, 
rtake,  withouten  mast  or  seyl, 
al  I  saven  hire,  and  thee  and  me. 
Iiou  not  herd  how  saved  was  Noe, 
that  our  Lord  had  warned  him  befome, 
1  the  world  with  water  shuld  be  lorue  t 
>  (quod  this  carpenter)  ful  yore  ago. 
;  thou  not  herd  (quod  Nicholas)  also 
rwe  of  Noe  with  his  felawship, 
t  he  might  get  his  wif  to  ship  1 
ad  be  lever  I  dare  wel  undertake, 
ke  time,  than  all  his  wethers  blake, 
he  had  had  a  ship  hireself  alone, 
terfore  west  thou  what  is  best  to  done  1 
leth  hast,  and  of  an  hastif  thing 
lay  not  preche  and  maken  tarying. 
ro  get  us  fast  into  this  in 
ling  trough  or  elles  a  kemclyn, 
he  of  us  ;  but  loke  that  they  l.cn  large, 
ch  we  mowen  swimme  as  in  a  barge  : 
ive  therin  vitaille  suffisant 
r  a  day  ;  fie  on  the  rcmenant ; 
iter  sliall  aslake  and  gon  away 
m  prime  upon  tlie  nextc  day. 
[)bin  may  not  wcte  of  this,  thy  knave, 
.»  thy  may  den  Gille  I  may  hot  save  : 
)t  why  :  for  though  thou  axe  me, 
lot  tcllen  Goddes  privetee. 
th  thee,  but  if  thy  wittes  madde, 
re  as  gret  a  grace  as  Noo  haddc. 
if  nhal  I  wel  saven  out  of  doutc. 
fr  thy  way,  and  spede  thee  hereaboute. 
whan  thou  hast  for  hire,  and  thee,  and  me, 
1  us  these  kncding  tubbes  thre, 
shalt  thou  hang  hem  in  the  roofe  ful  hie, 
10  man  of  our  purveyance  espio  : 
ham  thou  hast  don  thufi  as  I  have  said, 
ast  our  vitaille  faire  in  hem  ylaid, 
ke  an  axe  to  smite  the  cord  a-two 
that  the  water  cometli,  that  we  may  go, 
rekc  an  hole  on  high  upon  the  gable 
;hc  gardin  ward,  over  the  stable, 
vc  may  frcly  passen  forth  our  way, 
that  the  grete  shoure  is  gon  away. 


Than  shal  thou  swim  as  mcry,  I  undertake, 
As  doth  the  white  doko  after  hire  drake  : 
Than  wol  I  clepc.  How  Alison,  how  John, 
Be  mcry  :  for  the  flood  wol  passe  anon. 
And  thou  wolt  sain,  Haile  maister  Nicholay, 
Good  monve,  I  see  thee  wel,  for  it  is  day. 
And  than  shall  we  be  lordes  all  our  lif 
Of  all  tho  world,  as  Noe  and  his  wif. 
But  of  o  thing  1  wame  thee  ful  right, 
Be  wel  avised  on  that  ilke  night. 
That  we  ben  entrcd  into  shippes  bord. 
That  non  of  us  ne  speke  not  o  word, 
Ne  clepe  ne  crie,  but  be  in  his  praiere. 
For  it  is  Goddes  owen  heste  dere. 

Thy  wif  and  thou  moste  hangen  for  a-twiuno. 
For  that  betwixen  you  shal  be  no  sinne. 
No  more  in  lokiug  than  ther  shal  in  dede. 
This  ordinance  is  said  ;  go,  God  thee  spede. 
To-morwe  at  night,  whan  men  ben  all  aslope. 
Into  our  kneding  tubbes  wol  we  crepe. 
And  sitten  ther.  abiding  Goddes  grace. 
Go  now  thy  way,  I  have  no  lenger  space 
To  make  of  this  no  lenger  semioning  : 
Men  sain  thus :  send  the  wise,  and  say  nothing  : 
Thou  art  so  wise,  it  uedeth  thee  nought  teche. 
Go,  save  our  lives,  and  that  I  thee  bescche. 

This  sely  carpenter  goth  forth  his  way, 
Ful  oft  he  said  alao,  and  wala  wa. 
And  to  his  wif  he  told  his  privetee, 
And  she  was  ware,  and  knew  it  bet  than  he 
What  all  this  queinto  cast  was  for  to  scy. 
But  nathcles  she  ferde  as  she  wold  dey. 
And  said  ;  Alas !  go  forth  thy  way  anon. 
Hcipe  us  to  scape,  or  we  be  ded  echo  on. 
I  am  thy  trewe  veray  wedded  wif ; 
Go,  dere  spouse,  and  helpe  to  save  our  lif. 

Lo,  what  a  gret  thing  is  affection. 
Men  may  die  of  imagination. 
So  dope  may  impression  be  take. 
This  sely  carpenter  bcginneth  quake  : 
Him  thinketh  veraily  that  he  may  see 
Noes  flood  cometi  walwing  as  the  see 
To  drenchen  Alison,  his  hony  dere. 
He  wepeth,  waileth,  maketh  sory  chere  ; 
He  i>iketh,  with  ful  many  a  sory  swough. 
He  goth,  and  geteth  him  a  kneding  trough. 
And  after  a  tubbe,  and  a  kemeliu. 
And  prively  he  sent  hem  to  his  in  : 
And  hcng  hem  in  the  roof  in  privetee. 
His  owen  hond  than  made  he  ladders  three. 
To  climben  by  the  rcngos  and  the  stalkes 
Unto  the  tubbes  honging  in  tho  balkes ; 
And  vitailled  bothe  kemelin,  trough  and  tubbe. 
With  bred  and  chcsc,  and  good  ale  in  a  jubbe, 
Suflicing  right  ynow  as  for  a  day. 

But  er  that  he  had  made  all  this  array, 
He  sent  his  knave,  and  eke  his  wenchc  also 
Upon  his  ncde  to  London  for  to  go. 
And  on  the  Monday,  whan  it  drew  to  night. 
He  shette  his  dore,  withouten  candel  light. 
And  dressed  all  thing  as  it  shuldc  bee. 
And  shortly  up  they  clomben  alle  three. 
They  sitten  stillo  wel  a  furlong  way. 
Now,  Pater  noster,  clum,  said  Nicholay, 
And  clum,  quod  John,  and  clum,  paid  Alison  : 
This  carpenter  said  his  devotion. 
And  still  he  sit,  and  biddcth  his  praiere. 
Awaiting  on  the  rain,  if  he  it  here. 

The  dede  slepc,  for  wery  besinesse. 
Fell  on  thiE  carpenter,  right  as  I  gesse. 
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Abouteii  curfew-time,  or  Htfel  more. 
For  tmvaille  of  his  gost  ho  groneth  sore, 
And  eft  he  routeth,  for  his  hed  mislay. 
Doun  of  the  ladder  stalkcth  Nicholay, 
And  Alison  ful  soft  adoun  hire  spedde. 
Withouten  wordes  rao  they  went  to  bedde, 
Ther  as  the  carpenter  was  wont  to  lie  ; 
Ther  was  the  revel,  and  the  melodic. 
And  thus  lith  Alison,  and  Nicholas, 
In  besinessc  of  mirthe  and  in  solas, 
Til  that  the  bell  of  laudes  gan  to  ring. 
And  freres  in  the  chancel  gon  to  sing. 

This  parish  clerk,  this  amorous  Absolon, 
That  is  for  love  alway  so  wo-begon, 
Upon  the  Monday  was  at  Oaenay 
With  compagnic,  him  to  disport  and  play  ; 
And  asked  u\X}n  cas  a  cloisterer 
Ful  prively  after  John  the  carpenter  ; 
And  he  drew  him  apart  out  of  the  chirche. 
He  said,  I  n'ot ;  I  saw  him  not  here  wirche 
Sith  Saturday  ;  I  trow  that  lie  be  went 
For  timbre,  ther  our  abbot  hath  him  sent. 
For  he  is  wont  for  timbre  for  to  go, 
And  dwellen  at  the  Grange  a  day  or  two  : 
Or  elles  he  is  at  his  hous  certain. 
Wher  that  he  be,  I  cannot  sothly  sain. 

This  Absolon  ful  joly  was  and  light. 
And  thoughte,  now  is  time  to  wake  al  night, 
For  sikerly,  I  saw  him  nat  stiring 
About  his  dorc,  sin  day  began  to  spring. 
So  mote  I  thrive,  I  shal  at  cockes  crow 
Ful  prively  go  knockc  at  his  window. 
That  stant  ful  low  upon  his  boures  wall : 
To  Alison  wol  I  now  tellen  all 
My  love-longing  ;  for  yet  I  shall  not  missc, 
That  at  the  leste  way  I  shal  hire  kisse. 
Some  manor  comfort  shal  I  have  parfay. 
My  mouth  hath  itched  all  this  longe  day  : 
That  is  a  signe  of  kissing  at  the  leste. 
All  night  me  mette  eke,  I  was  at  a  fcste. 
Therforo  I  wol  go  slepe  an  hourc  or  twey, 
And  all  the  night  than  wol  I  wake  and  pley. 

Whan  that  the  firste  cock  hath  crowe,  anon 
Up  rist  this  joly  lover  Absolon, 
And  him  araycth  gay,  at  point  devise. 
But  first  he  cheweth  grein  and  licorise. 
To  smellen  sote,  or  he  had  spoke  with  here. 
Under  his  tonge  a  trewe  love  he  here, 
For  therby  wend  ho  to  ben  gracious. 
He  Cometh  to  the  carpen teres  hous. 
And  still  he  stant  under  the  shot  window  ; 
Unto  his  brest  it  raught,  it  was  so  low  ; 
And  soft  he  cougheth  with  a  semisoun. 

What  do  ye  hony combe,  swetc  Alisoun  ! 
My  faire  bird,  my  swete  sinamome, 
Awaketh,  lemman  min,  and  spekcth  to  me. 
Ful  litel  tliinkenye  upon  my  wo, 
That  for  your  love  I  swete  ther  as  I  go. 
No  wonder  is  though  that  I  swelte  and  swete. 
I  mourne  as  doth  a  lamb  after  the  tetc. 
Ywis,  Icmraan,  I  have  swichc  love-longing. 
That  like  a  turtol  trewe  is  my  mourning. 
I  may  not  etc  no  more  than  a  maid. 

Go  fro  the  window,  jacke  fool,  she  said  : 
As  hclpc  me  God,  it  wol  not  be,  compame, 
I  love  another,  or  elles  I  were  to  blame, 
Wei  bet  than  thee  by  Jesu,  Absolon. 
Go  fortli  thy  way,  or  I  wol  cast  a  ston  ; 
And  let  me  slepe  ;  a  twenty  divel  way. 

Alas  1  (quod  Absolon)  and  wala  wa  ! 


'  That  trewe  love  was  ever  so  ^nrel  besette  : 
Than  kisse  me,  sin  tliat  it  may  be  no  bette, 
For  Jesus  love,  and  for  the  love  of  me. 

Wilt  thou  than  go  thy  way  thcrwith  !  quod  sbe. 
Ya  certes,  lemman,  quod  this  Absolon. 
Than  make  thee  redy,  (quod  she)  I  conic  auoa. 

This  Absolon  doun  set  him  on  his  knees, 
And  saide  ;  I  am  a  lord  at  all  degrees  : 
For  after  this  I  hope  ther  cometh  more  ; 
Lemman,  thy  grace,  and,  swete  bird,  thyn  ore. 

The  window  she  iindoth,  and  that  in  haste. 
Have  don,  (quod  she)  come  of,  and  spedetlM 

faste. 
Lest  that  our  neigheboures  dice  espie. 

This  Absolon  gsui  wipe  his  month  ful  drie. 
Derke  was  the  night,  as  pitch  or  as  the  cole^ 
And  at  the  window  she  put  out  hire  hole, 
And  Absolon  him  felle  ne  bet  ne  wers. 
But  with  his  mouth  he  kist  hire  naked  ers 
Ful  savorly,  er  he  was  ware  of  this. 

Abak  he  sterte,  and  thought  it  was  amis. 
For  wel  he  wist  a  woman  hath  no  berd. 
He  felt  a  thing  all  rowe,  and  long  yherd^ 
And  saide  ;  fy,  alas  !  what  have  I  do  ! 

Te  he,  quod  she,  and  clapt  the  window  to  ; 
And  Absolon  goth  forth  a  sory  pas. 

A  berd,  a  Berd,  said  hendy  Nicholas  ; 
By  goddes  corpus^  this  goth  faire  and  wel. 

This  sely  Absolon  li^rd  every  del, 
And  on  his  lippe  he  gan  for  anger  bite ; 
And  to  himself  he  said,  I  shal  tlioe  quite. 
Who  rubbeth  now,  who  froteth  now  his  lippei 
With  dust,  with  sond,  with  straw,  with  doth,  with 

chippes. 
But  Absolon !  that  saith  full  oft,  alas  I 
My.  soule  betake  I  unto  Sathanas, 
But  me  were  lever  than  all  this  toun  (quod  lie) 
Of  this  despit  awi*oken  for  to  be. 
Alas  I  alas  !  that  I  ne  had  yblent. 
His  bote  love  is  cold,  and  all  yqueint. 
For  fro  that  time  that  he  had  kist  hire  ers, 
Of  paramours  ne  raught  he  not  a  kers. 
For  he  was  heled  of  his  maladie  ; 
Ful  often  paramours  he  gan  dcfie, 
And  wepe  us  doth  a  child  that  is  ybete. 
A  softe  pas  he  went  him  over  the  strete 
Until  a  smith,  men  callen  dan  Gerveis, 
That  in  his  forge  smithed  plow-liai*neis  ; 
He  sharpeth  share  and  cultre  besily. 
This  Absolon  knocketh  all  esily. 
And  said  ;  Undo^  Gerveis,  and  that  anon. 

What,  who  ai*t  thou  !  It  am  I  Absolon. 
What  \  Absolon,  what !     Cristes  swete  trc , 
Why  rise  ye  so  i^ath  ?  ey  benedicite. 
What  eileth  you  ?  some  gay  girle,  God  it  wote, 
Hath  brought  you  thus  upon  the  viretote  : 
By  Seint  Neote,  ye  wote  wel  what  I  niene. 

This  Absolon  ne  i*aiightc  not  a  bene 
Of  all  his  play  ;  no  word  again  he  yaf. 
He  hndde  more  tawe  on  his  distaf 
Than  Gerveis  knew,  and  saide  ;  Frend  so  dere, 
That  bote  culter  in  the  chcminee  here 
As  lene  it  me,  I  have  therwith  to  don : 
I  wol  it  bring  again  to  thee  ful  sone. 

Gerveis  answered ;  Certes,  weixs  it  gold^ 
Or  in  a  poke  nobles  all  untold. 
Thou  shuldest  it  have,  as  I  am  trewe  smith. 
Ev,  Cristes  foot,  what  wol  ye  don  therwith  1 
Tlicrof,  quod  Absolon,  be  ns  be  may ; 
I  sluU  wel  tellen  tliee  anotlier  day : 
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ght  the  calter  by  the  colde  stele, 
out  at  the  dore  he  gan  to  stele, 
it  unto  the  carpeoteres  wall, 
bed  first,  and  knocked  therwithall 
e  window,  right  as  he  did  er. 
kltsou  answered ;  Who  is  ther 
ocketh  so !     I  warrant  him  a  thefc. 
nay,  (quod  he)  God  wot,  my  swete  lefe, 
in  Absolon,  thy  dereling. 
(quod  he)  I  have  thee  brought  a  ring, 
ber  yave  it  roe,  so  God  me  save, 
it  is,  and  therto  wel  ygrave : 
I  I  yeven  thee,  if  thou  me  kisse. 
Nicholas  was  risen  for  to  pisse, 
ught  he  wolde  amenden  all  the  jape, 
de  kisse  his  era  er  that  he  scape : 
the  window  did  he  hastily, 
his  en  he  pntteth  prively 
)  buttok,  to  the  hanche  bon. 
rwith  spake  this  clerk,  tliis  Absolon, 
rete  bird,  I  n'ot  not  wher  thou  art. 
^f  icholas  anon  let  flcen  a  fart, 
as  it  had  ben  a  thondcr  dint, 
Lh  the  stroke  ho  was  wel  nie  yblint : 
was  redy  with  his  yren  bote, 
•holas  amid  the  ers  he  smote, 
•th  the  skinne  an  hondbrede  al  aboute. 
9  culter  brenned  so  his  toutc, 
*  the  smert  he  wencd  for  to  die  ; 
ere  wood,  for  wo  he  gan  to  crie, 
ftter,  water,  help  for  (ioddes  hertc. 
aurpenter  out  of  his  slomber  sterte, 
■d  on  crie  water,  as  he  were  wood, 
ught,  alas,  now  cometh  Noes  flood. 
dm  up  withouten  wordcs  mo. 


And  with  his  axo  he  smote  the  cord  atwo ; 
And  duun  goth  all ;  he  fond  noyther  to  selle 
Ne  breed  no  ale,  til  he  came  to  the  selle. 
Upon  the  flore,  and  ther  aswoune  he  lay. 

Up  sterten  Alison  and  Nicholay, 
And  crieden,  out  and  harow  I  in  the  strcte. 

The  neighebourcs  bothe  smale  and  greto 
In  rannen,  for  to  gauren  on  tliis  man, 
That  yet  aswoune  lay,  bothe  pale  and  wan : 
For  with  the  fall  ho  brosten  hath  lib  ai'm. 
But  stonden  he  must  unto  his  owen  harm, 
For  whan  he  spake,  he  was  anon  bore  doun 
With  bendy  Nicholas  and  Alisoun. 
They  tolden  every  man  that  he  was  wood  ; 
He  was  agaste  so  of  Noes  flood 
Thurgh  fantasie,  that  of  his  vanitee 
He  had  ybought  him  kneding  tubbcs  three, 
And  had  hem  honged  in  the  roof  above ; 
And  that  he  praied  hem  for  Goddes  love 
To  sitten  in  the  roof  par  compagnie. 

The  folk  gan  laughen  at  his  fantasie. 
Into  the  roof  they  kyken,  and  they  gape, 
And  turned  all  his  harm  into  a  jape. 
For  what  so  that  this  carpenter  answerd. 
It  was  for  nought,  no  man  his  reson  herd. 
With  othes  grot  he  was  so  sworne  adoun. 
That  he  was  holden  wood  in  all  the  toun. 
For  everich  clerk  anon  right  held  with  other  ; 
They  said,  the  man  was  wood,  my  leve  brother 
And  every  wight  gan  laughen  at  this  strif. 

Thus  swived  was  the  carpentercs  wif, 
For  all  his  keping,  and  his  jalousie  ; 
And  Absolon  hath  kist  hire  nether  eye  ; 
And  Nicholas  is  scalded  in  tho  toute. 
This  tale  is  don,  and  God  save  all  the  route. 
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Dlk  lian  laughed  at  this  nice  cas 
Ion  and  bendy  Nicholas, 
folk  divcnu'ly  they  saide, 
the  more  part  they  lought  and  plaide  ; 
lis  tale  I  saw  no  man  him  grcve, 
rere  only  Osewold  tho  Revo. 
\  he  was  of  carpcn  teres  craft, 
re  is  in  his  herto  yUft ; 
to  grutch  and  blainen  it  a  lite, 
k,  quod  he,  ful  wel  coude  I  him  quite 
ering  of  a  proudo  milleres  eye, 
rne  list  t4}  si»eke  of  ribaudric. 
im  olde  ;  me  list  not  play  for  age ; 
ne  is  don,  my  fuddre  is  now  forage, 
lite  top  writeth  in  in  olde  yeres  ; 
*te  is  also  mouled  as  min  heres  ; 
fare  as  doth  an  open-ers  ; 
:c  fruit  is  ever  lenger  the  wers, 
e  rot^'U  in  niulluk,  or  in  stre. 
Me  men,  I  drede,  so  faren  we, 
>c  rot  en,  can  we  not  be  ripe  ; 
pc  alway,  while  tliat  the  world  wol  pipe  ; 


For  in  our  will  ther  stiketh  ever  a  nay], 

To  have  an  bore  bed  and  a  prene  tayl, 

As  hath  a  leke ;  for  though  our  might  be  gon, 

Our  will  desireth  folly  ever  in  on  : 

For  whan  we  may  not  don,  than  wol  we  spcken, 

Yet  in  our  ashen  cold  is  Are  yreken. 

Foure  gledcs  ban  we,  which  I  shal  devise, 
Avaunting,  lying,  anger,  and  covetise. 
These  foure  sparkes  longen  unto  elde. 
Our  olde  limes  mow  wel  ben  unweldc. 
But  will  ne  chul  not  faiilcn,  that  is  sothe. 
And  yet  have  I  alway  a  coltes  tothe, 
As  many  a  ycre  as  it  is  passed  hcniie, 
Sin  that  my  tappe  of  lif  began  to  reuiie. 
For  sikerly,  whan  I  was  borne,  anon 
Doth  drew  the  tappe  of  lif,  and  let  it  gon  ; 
And  ever  sith  hath  so  tho  tappo  yronne. 
Til  that  almost  all  empty  is  the  tonne. 
The  streme  of  lif  now  droppeth  on  the  clilnibc. 
The  sely  tonge  may  wel  ringe  and  chimbe 
Of  wretchednesse,  that  passed  is  ful  yore : 
With  olde  folk,  save  dotage,  is  no  more. 

Whan  that  our  Hostc  had  herd  this  sermon 

He  gan  to  spoke  as  lordly  ns  a  l;ing. 
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And  sayde  ;  What  amounteth  all  this  wit  ? 
What  I  shall  we  speke  all  day  of  holy  writ  1 
The  divel  made  a  Reve  for  to  preche, 
Or  of  a  souter  a  shipman,  or  a  Icche. 

Say  forth  thy  tale,  and  tary  not  the  time  : 
Lo  Depeford,  and  it  is  half  way  prime  : 
Lo  Grenewich,  thermany  a  shrew  is  inne. 
It  were  al  time  thy  tale  to  beginne. 

Now,  sires,  quod  this  Osewold  the  Revo, 
1  pray  you  alle,  that  ye  not  you  grcve, 
Though  I  answere,  and  somdel  set  his  howvc. 
For  leful  is  with  force  force  off  to  showve. 

This  dronken  Miller  hath  ytold  us  hei*c, 
How  that  begiled  was  a  carpentcre, 
Paraventure  in  scorne,  for  I  am  on  : 
And  by  your  leve,  I  slial  him  quite  anon. 
Right  in  his  cherles  tonnes  wol  1  si)eke. 
I  pray  to  God  his  necke  mote  to-breke. 
He  can  wel  in  min  eye  seen  a  stalk, 
But  in  his  owen  he  cannot  seen  a  balk. 
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At  Trompington,  not  fer  fro  Cantebrigge, 

Thcr  goth  a  brook,  and  over  that  a  brig^e, 

Upon  the  whiche  brook  ther  stout  a  niellc  : 

And  this  is  veray  sothe,  that  I  you  telle. 

A  miller  was  ther  dwelling  many  a  day, 

As  any  peacok  he  was  proude  and  gay  : 

Pipen  lie  coude,  and  fishe,  and  nettes  bete, 

And  turnen  cuppcs,  and  wrastleu  wel,  and  shete. 

Ay  by  his  belt  he  bare  a  long  pavade, 

And  of  a  swerd  ful  trenchant  was  the  bhide. 

A  joly  popper  bare  he  in  liLs  pouche  ; 

Ther  n'as  no  man  for  peril  dorst  him  touche. 

A  Shefcld  thwitel  bai'o  he  in  his  hose. 

Round  was  his  face,  and  camuse  was  his  nose. 

As  pilled  as  an  ape  was  his  skull. 

He  was  a  mai'ket-beter  at  the  full. 

Ther  dorsto  no  wight  bond  upon  him  legge, 

That  ho  ne  swore  he  shuld  anon  abegge. 

A  thefe  he  was  forsoth,  of  corn  and  mele, 
And  that  a  slie,  and  usant  for  to  stele. 
His  name  was  lioten  deiuous  Simekin. 
A  wif  he  hadde,  comen  of  noble  kin  : 
The  person  of  the  toun  hire  father  was. 
With  hire  he  yaf  ful  many  a  panne  of  bras, 
For  that  Simkin  shuld  in  his  blood  allic. 
She  was  yfostered  in  a  nonnerie  : 
For  Simkin  wolde  no  wif,  as  he  sayde, 
Rut  she  were  wcl  ynourishcd,  and  a  mayde, 
To  saven  his  estat  of  yemanrie  : 
And  she  was  proud,  and  pert  as  is  a  pie. 
A  ful  faire  sight  was  it  upon  hem  two. 
On  holy  dayes  beforne  hii'e  wold  he  go 
With  his  tipet  ybounde  about  his  hcd  ; 
And  she  came  after  in  a  gito  of  red, 
And  Simkin  hadde  hosen  of  the  same. 
Ther  dorste  no  wight  clepen  hire  but  dame  : 
Was  non  so  hardy,  that  went  by  the  way, 
That  with  hire  dorste  rage  or  ones  play. 
But  if  he  wold  be  slain  of  Simekin 
With  pavade,  or  with  knif,  or  bodekin. 
(For  jalous  folk  ben  perilous  evermo  : 
Algate  they  wold  hir  wives  wenden  so.) 
And  eke  for  she  was  somdel  smoterlicli, 
She  was  as  digne  as  water  in  a  dich. 


And  al  so  ful  of  hoker,  and  of  bismare. 
Hire  thoughte  that  a  ladie  shuld  hire  spare, 
What  for  hire  kinrede,  and  hire  norteirie. 
That  she  had  lemed  in  the  nonnerie. 

A  doughter  hadden  they  betwix  hem  twc 
Of  twenty  yere,  withouten  any  mo, 
Saving  a  child  that  was  of  half  yere  age. 
In  cradle  it  lay,  and  was  a  propre  page. 
This  wenche  thickc  and  wel  ygrowen  vras, 
With  camuse  nose,  and  eyen  grey  as  g*as ; 
With  buttokes  brode,  and  brestes  round  and  hie ; 
But  right  faire  was  hire  here,  I  wol  xutt  lie. 

The  person  of  the  toun,  for  she  was  faire, 
In  purpos  was  to  makcn  hire  his  haire 
Both  of  his  catcl,  and  of  his  mesuage. 
And  strange  he  made  it  of  hire  manage. 
His  pui'pos  was  for  to  bestowe  hire  hie 
Into  som  worthy  blood  of  ancestrie. 
For  holy  chirches  good  mote  ben  despended 
On  holy  chirches  blood  tluit  is  descended. 
Therfore  he  wolde  his  holy-blood  honoure, 
Though  that  he  holy  chirche  shuld  devoure. 

Gret  soken  hath  this  miller  out  of  doute 
With  whete  and  malt,  of  all  the  land  aboote ; 
And  namely  ther  was  a  gret  college 
Men  clepe  the  Soler  hall  at  Cantebrege, 
Ther  was  hir  whete  and  eke  hir  malt  ygrouiid. 
And  on  a  day  it  happed  in  a  stound, 
Sike  lay  the  manciple  on  a  maladie, 
Men  wenden  wisly  that  he  shulde  die. 
For  which  this  miller  stale  both  mele  and  corn 
An  hundred  times  more  than  befoni. 
For  therbefoni  he  stale  but  curteisly. 
But  now  he  was  a  thefe  outrageously. 
For  which  the  wardein  chidde  and  made  fare, 
But  therof  set  the  miller  not  a  tare  ; 
He  craked  host,  and  swore  it  n'as  not  so. 

Than  were  ther  yonge  poure  scoleres  two, 
That  dwelten  in  the  lialle  of  which  I  say  ; 
Testif  they  were,  and  lusty  for  to  play  ; 
And  only  for  hir  mirth  and  I'evelrie 
Upon  the  wardein  besily  they  crie, 
To  yeve  hem  leve  but  a  litel  stound. 
To  gon  to  mille,  and  seen  hir  com  yground : 
And  hardily  they  dorsten  lay  hir  necke, 
The  miller  shuld  not  stele  hem  half  a  pecke 
Of  corn  by  sleighte,  no  by  force  hem  reve. 

And  at  the  last  the  wai'dein  yavo  hem  leave  : 
John  higlite  that  on,  and  Alein  highte  that  otherj 
Of  o  toun  were  they  born,  that  highte  Strother, 
Fer  in  the  North,  I  can  not  tellen  where. 

This  Alein  makcth  ixidy  all  his  gere. 
And  on  a  hors  the  sak  he  cast  anon  : 
Forth  goth  Alein  the  clerk,  and  also  John, 
With  good  swerd  and  with  bokeler  by  hir  side. 
John  knew  the  way,  him  neded  not  no  guide, 
And  at  the  mille  the  sak  adoun  he  laith. 

Alein  spake  fii*st ;  All  haile,  Simond,  in  faith. 
How  fai-cs  thy  faire  doughter,  and  thy  wif  1 

Alein,  welcome  (quod  Simkin)  by  my  lif. 
And  John  also  :  how  now,  what  do  ye  here  I 
By  God,  Simond,  (quod  John)  nede  has  no  perc. 
Him  behoves  serve  himself  that  has  na  swain. 
Or  elles  he  is  a  fool,  as  clerkes  sain. 
Our  manciple  I  hope  he  wol  be  ded, 
Swa  werkes  ay  the  wangcs  in  his  hed  : 
And  therfore  is  I  come,  and  eke  Alein, 
To  grind  our  corn  and  c.iry  it  hame  agein  : 
1  pray  you  spede  us  henen  that  ye  may. 

It  shal  be  don  (quod  Simkin)  by  my  fay. 
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>1  ye  don  while  that  it  is  in  hand  I 
right  by  the  hopper  wol  I  stand, 
>hn)  and  seen  how  that  tlie  corn  gas  in. 
I  never  by  my  fader  kin, 
t  the  hopper  wagges  til  and  fra. 
Einswered ;  John,  and  wolt  thou  swa  I 
I  I  be  benethe  by  my  croun, 
how  that  the  mele  falles  adoun 
*  trogh,  that  shal  be  my  disport : 
m,  in  faith  I  may  ben  o^your  sort ; 
i  a  miller  as  is  ye. 
jiller  smiled  at  hir  nicetee, 
igbt,  all  this  n'is  don  but  for  a  wile, 
nen  that  no  man  may  hem  begile, 
ny  thrift  yet  shal  I  blere  hir  eie, 
he  sleighte  in  hir  philosophie. 
«  queinte  knakkes  that  they  make, 
e  wol  I  stele  whan  that  I  take, 
of  flour  yet  wol  I  yeve  hem  brcn. 
est  derkes  ben  not  the  wisest  men, 
•m  to  the  wolf  thus  spake  the  mare  : 
r  art  ne  count  I  not  a  tare. 
Uie  dore  he  goth  ful  prively, 
lat  he  saw  his  time,  softely. 
h  up  and  doun,  til  he  hath  found 
ken  bors,  thcr  as  he  stood  y bound 
Jie  mille,  under  a  levesell : 
be  hors  he  goth  him  faire  and  well, 
peth  of  the  bridel  right  anon, 
rhan  the  hors  was  laus,  he  gan  to  gon 
the  fen,  ther  wilde  marcs  rennc, 
h,  with  wehee,  thurgh  ^hick  and  thinne 
ler  goth  again,  no  word  he  said, 
I  his  note,  and  with  these  clcrkes  plaid, 
hir  com  was  faire  and  wel  ygrouud. 
in  the  mele  is  sacked  and  ybouiid, 
n  goth  out,  and  fint  his  hors  away, 
to  crie,  hairow  and  wala  wa  ! 
( is  lo^  :  Alein,  for  Goddes  bancs, 
hy  feet ;  come  of,  roan,  al  at  ancs : 
ir  wardein  has  bis  palfrey  lorn. 
de'm  al  forgat  both  mele  and  corn  ; 
ut  of  his  mind  his  husbandrie  : 
hilke  way  is  he  gon  1  be  gan  to  crie. 
if  came  leping  inward  at  a  rennc, 
;  Alas !  youre  hors  goth  to  the  i'cnue 
de  mares,  as  fast  as  he  may  go. 
come  on  his  band  that  bond  him  bo, 
;bat  better  shuld  have  knit  the  rein. 
(quod  John)  Alein,  for  Christes  i>cin 
1  thy  swerd,  and  I  shal  min  als\v:i. 
right,  God  wate,  as  is  a  ra. 
es  saule  he  shal  not  scape  us  bathe. 
had  thou  put  the  capel  in  the  lathe  ! 
Alein,  by  God  thou  is  a  fonne. 
sely  derkes  ban  ful  fast  yronne 
the  fen,  bothe  Alein  and  eke  John  : 
in  the  miller  saw  that  they  were  gon, 
&  bushel  of  hir  flour  hath  take, 
his  wif  go  knede  it  in  a  cake. 
;  1  trow,  the  clerkes  were  afeido. 
a  miller  make  a  clerkes  berde, 
lis  art.      Ye,  let  hem  gon  hir  way. 
they  gon.     Ye,  let  the  children  play  : 
him  not  so  lightly  by  my  croun. 
sely  clerkes  rennen  up  and  douu 
)c,  kepe  ;  stand,  stand  ;  jossa,  wardercrc. 
le  Uiou,  and  I  shal  kepe  him  here, 
•tly,  til  that  it  was  veray  night 
ide  not,  though  they  did  all  hir  might, 


Hir  capel  catch,  he  ran  alway  so  fast : 
Til  in  a  diche  they  caught  him  at  the  but. 

Wery  and  wet,  as  bestes  in  the  rain, 
Cometh  sely  John,  and  with  him  cometh  Alein. 
Alas  (quod  John)  the  day  that  I  was  borne ! 
Now  are  we  driven  til  hething  and  til  scorne. 
Our  corn  is  stolne,  men  wol  us  fonnes  calle. 
Both  the  wardein,  and  eke  our  felawes  alle^ 
And  namely  the  miller,  wala  wa  ! 

Thus  plaineth  John,  as  he  goth  by  the  way 
Toward  the  mille,  and  bayard  in  hia  bond. 
The  miller  sitting  by  the  fire  he  fond. 
For  it  was  night,  and  forther  might  they  nought, 
But  for  the  love  of  God  they  him  besought 
Of  herberwe  and  of  ese,  as  for  hir  peny. 

The  miller  saide  agen,  if  ther  be  any, 
Swiche  as  it  is,  yet  shull  ye  have  your  part. 
Myn  hous  is  streit,  but  ye  have  lemed  art ; 
Ye  can  by  arguments  maken  a  place 
A  mile  brode,  of  twenty  foot  of  space. 
Let  see  now  if  this  place  may  suffice. 
Or  make  it  roume  with  speche,  as  is  your  gise. 
Now,  Simond,  (said  this  John)  by  Seint  Cuthberd 
Ay  is  thou  mery,  and  that  is  faire  answerd. 
I  have  herd  say,  man  sal  take  of  twa  thinges, 
Slike  as  he  findes,  or  slike  as  ho  bringes. 
But  specially  I  pray  thee,  hoste  dere. 
Gar  us  have  mete  and  drinke,  and  make  us  cherc, 
And  we  sal  paien  trewely  at  the  full : 
With  empty  hand,  men  may  na  haukes  tull. 
Lo  here  our  silver  redy  for  to  spend. 

This  miller  to  the  toun  his  doughter  send 
For  ale  and  bred,  and  rested  hem  a  goes. 
And  bond  hir  hors,  he  shuld  no  more  go  loos  : 
And  in  his  owen  chambre  hem  made  a  bcdde. 
With  shetes  and  with  chalons  faire  yspredde, 
Nat  from  his  owen  bed  ten  foot  or  twelve  : 
His  doughter  had  a  bed  all  by  hireselve. 
Right  in  the  same  chambre  by  and  by  : 
It  mighte  be  no  bet,  and  cause  why, 
Ther  was  no  roumer  herberwe  in  the  place. 
They  soupeu,  and  they  speken  of  solace, 
And  drinken  ever  strong  ale  at  the  best. 
Abouten  midnight  wente  they  to  rest. 

Wel  hath  this  miller  vernlshed  his  bed, 
Ful  pale  he  was,  fordronken,  and  nought  red. 
He  yoxeth,  and  he  speketh  thurgh  the  nose. 
As  he  were  on  the  quakke,  or  on  the  peso. 
To  bed  he  goth,  and  with  him  goth  his  wif  ; 
As  any  jay  she  light  was  and  joiif. 
So  was  hire  joly  whistle  wel  ywetie. 
The  cradel  at  hire  beddes  feet  was  sette, 
To  rocken,  and  to  yeve  the  child  to  souke. 
And  whan  that  dronken  was  all  in  tlie  orouke 
To  bedde  wente  the  doughter  right  anon. 
To  bedde  goth  Alein,  and  also  John. 
Ther  n'as  no  more  ;  nedeth  hem  no  dwale. 
This  miller  hath  so  wisly  bibbed  ale, 
That  as  an  hors  he  snorteth  in  his  slepc, 
Ne  of  his  tail  behind  he  toke  no  kepe. 
His  wif  bare  him  a  burden  a  ful  strong  ; 
Men  might  hir  routing  heren  a  furlong. 
The  wenche  routeth  eke  par  cnmpaifuir, 

Alein  the  clerk  that  herd  this  melodic, 
He  poketh  John,  and  sayde  :  Slepest  thou? 
llerdest  thou  ever  slike  a  song  er  now  \ 
Lo  wliilkc  a  complin  is  ymell  hem  alle. 
A  wilde  fire  upon  hir  bodies  fal!e, 
Wha  hcrkned  ever  slike  a  ferly  thing  ? 
Ye,  they  shall  have  Uie  flour  of  y  vcl  ending. 
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This  lange  night  ther  tides  me  no  reste. 
But  yet  na  force,  all  shal  be  for  the  beste. 
For,  John,  (sayd  lie)  as  ever  mote  I  thrive, 
If  thai  1  may,  yon  wcnche  wol  I  swive. 
Som  esement  has  lawe  yshapcn  us. 
For,  John,  ther  is  a  lawe  that  saieth  thus, 
That  if  a  man  in  o  point  be  agreved, 
That  in  another  he  shal  be  reloved. 
Our  corn  is  stoiiie.  sotliiy  it  is  na  nay, 
And  we  han  had  an  yvel  fit  to-day. 
And  sin  I  shal  liave  nan  amendemcnt 
Again  my  losse,  I  wol  have  an  esement ; 
By  Goddes  saule,  it  shal  nan  other  be. 

This  John  answered  ;  Alein,  aviso  thee  : 
The  miller  is  a  perilous  man,  he  sayde. 
And  if  that  he  out  of  his  slcpe  abraidc, 
He  mighte  don  us  bathe  a  vilanie. 
Alein  answered  ;  I  count  him  nat  a  flie. 
And  up  he  rist,  and  by  the  wenche  he  crept. 
This  wenche  lay  upright,  and  faste  slept, 
Til  he  so  nigh  was,  er  she  might  espie. 
That  it  had  ben  to  late  for  to  crie  ; 
Ami  shortly  for  to  say,  they  were  at  on. 
Now  play,  Alein,  for  I  wol  spekc  of  John. 

This  John  lith  still  a  furlong  way  or  two, 
And  to  himself  he  maketh  routh  and  wo. 
Alas  !  (quod  he)  this  is  a  wicked  jape  ; 
Now  may  I  say,  that  I  is  but  an  ape. 
Yet  has  my  felaw  somwhat  for  his  harme ; 
He  has  the  millers  doughter  in  his  arme  : 
He  auntred  him,  and  hath  his  nodes  spcdde, 
And  I  lie  as  a  draf-sak  in  my  bedde  ; 
And  whan  this  jape  is  tald  another  day, 
I  shal  be  halden  a  daffe  or  a  cokenay  : 
I  wol  arise,  and  auntre  it  by  my  fay  : 
Unhardy  is  unsely,  thus  men  say. 

And  up  he  rose,  and  softely  he  went 
Unto  the  cradel,  and  in  his  hand  it  hent, 
And  bare  it  soft  unto  his  bcddes  fete. 
Sone  after  this  the  wif  hii*e  routing  lete, 
And  gan  awake,  and  went  hire  out  to  pisse, 
And  came  again,  and  gan  the  ci*adel  misue. 
And  groped  here  and  ther,  but  she  fond  nun. 
Alas  !  (quod  she)  I  had  almost  misgon. 
I  had  almost  gon  to  the  clerkes  bedde. 
Ey  benedicite,  than  had  1  foulc  yspeddc. 
And  forth  she  goth,  til  she  the  ci*adcl  fond. 
She  gropeth  ahvay  forther  with  hire  bond. 
And  fond  the  bed,  and  thoughte  nat  but  good, 
Because  that  the  cradel  by  it  stood. 
And  n'iste  wher  she  was,  for  it  was  derk. 
But  faire  and  wel  she  ci*ept  in  by  the  clerk. 
And  lith  ful  still,  and  wold  han  caught  a  slcpe. 
Within  a  while  this  John  the  clerk  up  lepe, 
And  on  this  goodo  wif  he  laieth  on  soi'c  ; 
So  mer}'  a  fit  ne  had  she  nat  ful  yore. 
He  priketh  hard  and  depe,  as  he  were  mad. 

This  joly  lif  han  these  two  clerkes  lad, 
Til  that  the  thridde  cok  began  to  sing. 
Alein  wex  werie  in  the  morwening. 
For  he  had  swonken  all  the  longe  night. 
And  sayd  ;  Farewel,  Malkin,  my  swete  wight. 
The  day  is  come,  I  may  no  longer  bide, 
But  evermo,  wher  so  I  go  or  ride, 
1  is  thin  a  wen  clerk,  so  have  I  liele. 
Now,  dere  lemman,  quod  she,  go  farewele  : 
But  or  thou  go,  o  thing  I  wol  thee  tell. 
Whan  that  thou  wendest  homeward  by  the  mell^ 
Riglit  at  the  entree  of  the  dore  behind 
Thou  shalt  a  cake  of  half  a  bushel  find, 


That  was  ymaked  of  thin  owen  inele. 
Which  that  I  halpe  my  fader  for  to  stele. 
And  goode  lemman,  God  thee  save  and  kepe. 
Aiid  with  that  word  she  gan  almost  to  wepe. 

Alein  uprist  and  thought,  er  that  it  daw 
I  wol  go  ci*epen  in  by  my  felaw  : 
And  fond  the  cradel  at  his  hand  anon. 
By  God,  thought  he,  all  wrang  I  have  mu»go!i  : 
My  hod  is  tottie  of  my  swink  to-night, 
That  maketh  mcthat  I  go  nat  anght. 
I  wot  wel  by  the  cradel  I  have  misgo  ; 
Here  lith  the  miller  and  his  wif  also. 
And  forth  he  gotli  a  twenty  divel  way 
Unto  the  bed,  ther  as  the  miller  lay. 
He  wend  have  cropen  by  his  felaw  John, 
And  by  the  miller  in  he  crept  anon. 
And  caught  him  by  the  nekke,  and  g&n  him  shab 
And  sayd  ;  Thou  John,  thou  swine^ied  awake 
For  Cristes  saule,  and  liere  a  noble  game  : 
For  by  that  lord  that  called  is  Seint  Jame, 
As  I  have  thrics  as  in  this  short  night 
Swived  the  millers  doughter  bolt-upright. 
While  thou  hast  as  a  coward  ben  agast. 

Ye,  false  harlot,  quod  the  miller,  hast  ! 
A  false  traitour,  false  clerk,  (quod  he) 
Thou  shalt  be  ded  by  Goddes  dignitee. 
Who  dorste  be  so  bold  to  disparage 
My  doughter,  that  is  come  of  swiche  linage. 
And  by  the  throte-bolle  he  caught  Alein, 
And  he  him  hent  despitously  again, 
And  on  the  nose  he  smote  him  with  his  fist; 
Doun  ran  the  blody  streine  upon  his  brest : 
And  in  the  florc  with  nose  and  mouth  to>broke 
They  walwe.  as  don  two  pigges  in  a  poke. 
And  up  they  gon,  and  doun  again  anon. 
Til  that  the  miller  sporned  at  a  ston. 
And  doun  he  fell  backward  upon  his  w^if. 
That  wiste  nothing  of  this  nice  strif : 
For  she  was  fall  aslepe  a  litel  \^nght 
With  John  the  clerk,  that  waked  had  all  nigbt: 
And  with  the  fall  out  of  hii*e  slepe  she  braide. 
Hclpc,  holy  crois  of  Bromeholme,  (she  sayde) 
In  mnnus  tuas.  Lord,  to  thee  I  call. 
Awake,  Simond,  the  fend  is  on  me  fall  ; 
Myii  herte  is  broken  ;  helpe  ;  I  n'am  but  ded  ; 
Ther  lith  on  up  my  wombe  and  up  iiiyn  lied. 
Helpe,  Simkin,  for  the  false  clerkes  fight 
This  John  stert  up  as  fast  as  ever  he  might, 
And  graspeth  by  the  walles  to  and  fro 
To  find  a  staf,  and  she  stert  up  also, 
And  knew  the  estres  bet  than  did  this  John, 
And  by  the  wall  she  toke  a  staf  anon  : 
And  saw  a  litel  shemering  of  a  light. 
For  at  an  hole  in  shone  the  mone  bright, 
A  nd  by  that  light  she  saw  hem  bothe  two, 
But  sikerly  she  n*lste  who  was  who. 
But  as  she  saw  a  white  tiling  in  hire  eye. 
And  whan  she  gan  this  white  thing  espie. 
She  wend  the  clerk  had  wered  a  volupei"©  ; 
And  with  the  staf  she  drow  ay  nere  nnd  ner«, 
And  wend  han  hit  this  Alein  atte  full, 
And  smote  the  miller  on  the  pilled  skull, 
That  doun  he  goth,  and  cx*ied,  harow  !  I  die. 
Thise  clerkes  bete  him  wel,  and  let  him  li'?. 
And  gi'eithen  hem,  and  take  hir  hors  anon. 
And  eke  hir  mele,  and  on  hir  way  they  gon  : 
And  at  the  mille  dore  eke  they  toke  hir  cako 
Of  half  a  bushel  flour,  ful  wel  ybake. 

Thus  is  the  pi'oude  miller  wel  ybete. 
And  hath  ylast  the  griuding  of  the  whcte, 
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led  for  the  aonper  erery  del 

n  and  of  John,  that  bete  him  wel ; 

'  is  swiTedy  and  his  doashter  als ; 

ehe  it  is  a  miller  to  be  nds. 

erfore  tiiis  prorerbe  is  layd  fol  soth. 


Him  thar  not  winnen  wel  that  evil  doth  ; 
A  gilour  shal  himself  begiled  be : 
And  God  that  siteth  hie  in  mageetee 
Save  all  this  compagnie,  gret  and  smale. 
I  Thus  have  I  qnit  the  miller  in  my  tale. 


THE   COKES    TALE. 


THE  COKES  FBOLOGUE 

>ke  of  London,  while  the  Reve  spake, 

re  (him  thought)  he  clawed  him  on  the  bak : 

)uod  he)  for  Cristes  passion, 

iller  had  a  sharpe  conclusion, 

his  argument  of  herbergage. 

yde  Salomon  m  his  langage, 

ig  not  every  man  into  thin  hous, 

rberwing  by  night  is  perilous. 

ight  a  man  avised  for  to  be 

that  he  brought  into  his  privetee. 
to  God  so  yeve  me  sorwe  and  care, 
,  sithen  I  highte  Hodge  of  Wai*e, 

a  miller  bet  }'sette  a-werk  ; 

I  a  jape  of  malice  in  the  dcrk. 
God  lorbede  that  we  stinten  here^ 
erfore  if  ye  vouchen  sauf  to  here 
of  me  that  am  a  poure  man, 

on  tell  as  wel  as  ever  I  can 

jape  that  fell  in  our  citee. 

fioete  answerd  and  sayde  ;  I  grant  it  thee  : 

U  on,  Roger,  and  loke  that  it  l>e  good, 

my  a  pastee  hast  thou  letten  blood, 

any  a  Jacke  of  Dover  hast  thou  sold, 

ath  been  twies  hot  and  twice  cold. 

ly  a  pilgrim  hast  thou  Cristes  curse, 

thy  perselee  yet  fare  they  the  wcrse, 

ley  han  eten  in  thy  stoble  goes : 

thy  shop  goth  many  a  flie  loos. 

II  on,  gentil  Roger  by  thy  name, 

t  I  pray  thee  be  not  wroth  for  game  ; 
may  say  ful  soth  in  game  and  piay. 

I  aayst  ful  soth,  quod  Roger,  by  my  fay  ; 
:h  play  auade  spel,  as  the  Fleming  saitli  : 
erfore,  rlerry  Bailly,  by  thy  faitli, 

II  not  wroth,  or  we  departeu  here, 
1  that  my  tale  be*  of  an  hostelere. 
theles,  I  wol  not  telle  it  yet, 

we  part,  ywts  thou  shalt  be  quit, 
erwithal  he  lough  and  made  chere, 
yd  his  tale,  as  ye  shul  after  here. 


THE  COKES  TALE. 


•TXS  whilom  dwelt  in  our  citee, 
a  craft  of  vitaillers  was  he  : 
d  he  was,  as  goldnnch  in  the  shawe, 
i  as  a  her}',  a  propre  fthort  felawe  : 
>kkes  blake,  kembed  ful  feUsly. 
I  be  ooude  so  wel  and  jolily, 


That  he  was  cleped  Perkin  Revelonr. 

He  was  as  ful  of  love  and  paramour, 

As  is  the  hive  ful  of  honv  swete ; 

Wel  was  the  wenche  with  him  mighte  mete. 

At  every  bridale  would  ho  sing  and  hoppe  ; 
He  loved  bet  the  taveme  than  the  shoppe. 
For  whan  ther  any  riding  was  in  Chepe, 
Out  of  the  shoppe  thider  wold  he  lepe. 
And  til  that  he  had  all  the  sight  ysein,  ^ 
And  danced  wel,  he  wold  not  come  agein ; 
And  gadred  him  a  meinie  of  his  sort, 
To  hoppe  and  sing,  and  makcn  swiche  disport : 
And  ther  they  setten  stcvcn  for  to  mete 
To  plaien  at  the  dis  in  swiche  a  strete. 
For  in  the  toun  ne  was  ther  no  prentis. 
That  fairer  coude  caste  a  pair  of  dis 
Than  Perkin  coude,  and  therto  he  was  fre 
Of  his  dispence,  in  place  of  privetee. 
That  fond  his  muster  wel  in  his  chaffare. 
For  often  time  he  fond  his  box  ful  bare. 

For  sotlily,  a  prentis,  a  revelour. 
That  hanteth  dis,  riot  and  paramour. 
His  maister  shal  it  in  his  shoppe  abio, 
Al  have  he  no  part  of  the  minstralcie. 
For  theft  and  riot  they  ben  convertible, 
Al  can  they  play  on  giteme  or  ribible. 
Revel  and  trouth,  as  in  a  low  degree. 
They  ben  ful  wroth  all  day,  as  men  may  see. 

TL.Is  joly  prentis  with  his  maister  abode. 
Til  he  was  neigh  out  of  his  prentishode, 
Al  were  he  snibbed  bothe  erly  and  late. 
And  somtime  lad  with  revel  to  Newgate. 
But  ^the  Ust  his  maister  him  bethought 
Upon  a  day,  whan  he  his  paper  sought. 
Of  a  proverbe,  Uiat  saith  this  same  word  ; 
Wel  bet  is  roten  appel  out  of  hord, 
Than  that  it  rote  alle  the  reroenant : 
So  farcth  it  by  a  riotous  servant ; 
It  is  wel  lasse  harm  to  let  him  pace. 
Than  he  shendo  all  the  servants  in  the  place. 
Tberfore  his  maister  yaf  him  a  quitance, 
And  bad  him  go,  with  sorwe  and  with  meschauer. 
And  thus  this  joly  prentis  had  his  leve  : 
Now  let  him  riot  all  the  night  or  leve. 

And  for  ther  n'is  no  thefe  without  a  louke. 
That  helpeth  him  to  wastcn  and  to  souke 
Of  that  he  briben  can,  or  borwe  may. 
Anon  he  sent  his  bed  and  his  array 
Unto  a  compere  of  his  owcn  sort, 
That  loved  dis,  and  riot,  and  dL<*port ; 
And  had  a  wif,  that  held  for  contenance 
A  shoppe,  and  swived  for  hire  sustenance. 
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THE  MAN  OF  LAWES  PROLOGUE. 


0cm  Hoste  saw  wel,  that  the  brighte  sonne 

The  ark  of  his  artificial  day  had  ronne 

The  fourthe  part,  and  half  an  houre  and  more  ; 

And  though  he  were  not  depe  expert  in  lore. 

He  wiste  it  was  the  eighte  and  twenty  day 

Of  April,  that  is  messager  to  May  ; 

And  saw  wel  that  the  shadow  of  every  tree 

Was  as  in'  lengthe  of  the  same  quantitee 

That  was  the  body  erect,  that  caused  it ; 

And  therfore  by  the  shadow  he  toke  his  wit, 

That  Phebus,  which  that  shone  so  clere  and  bright^ 

Degrees  was  five  and  fourty  clo^ibe  on  hight ; 

And  for  that  day,  as  m  that  latitude. 

It  was  ten  of  the  dok,  he  gan  conclude ; 

And  sodenly  he  plight  his  hors  aboute. 

Lordings,  quod  he,  I  wame  you  aU  this  route, 
The  fourthe  partie  of  this  day  is  gon. 
Now  for  the  love  of  God  and  of  Seint  John 
Leseth  no  time,  as  ferforth  as  ye  may. 
Lordings,  the  time  it  wasteth  night  and  day, 
And  steleth  from  us,  what  prively  sleping, 
And  what  thurgh  negligence  in  our  waking, 
As  doth  the  streme,  that  tumeth  never  again, 
Descending  fro  the  montagne  into  a  plain. 
Wel  can  Senek  and  many  a  philosopnre 
Bewailen  time,  more  than  gold  in  coffre. 
For  losse  of  catel  may  recovered  be. 
But  losse  of  time  shendeth  us,  quod  he. 
It  wol  not  come  again  withoutcn  drede, 
No  more  than  wol  Malkins  maidcnhede, 
Whan  slie  hath  lost  it  in  hire  wantonnesse. 
Let  us  not  moulen  thus  in  idlenesse. 

Sire  man  of  Lawe,  quod  he,  so  have  ye  blis. 
Tell  us  a  tale  anon,  as  forword  is. 
Ye  ben  submitted  thurgh  your  free  assent  * 
To  stonde  in  this  cas  at  my  jugement. 
Acquiteth  you  now,  and  holdeth  your  behest ; 
Than  have  ye  don  your  devoir  at  the  lest. 

Hoste,  quod  he,  de  par  dieiuc  jeo  assente, 
To  broken  forword  is  not  min  entente. 
Behest  is  dette,  and  I  wold  hold  it  fayn 
All  my  behest,  I  can  no  better  sayn. 
For  swiche  lawe  as  man  yeveth  another  wight, 
He  shuld  himselven  usen  it  by  right. 
Thus  wol  our  text :  but  natheles  certain 
I  can  right  now  no  thrifty  tale  sain, 
But  Chaucer  (though  he  can  but  lewodly 
On  metres  and  on  riming  craftily) 
Hath  sayd  hem,  in  swiche  English  as  ho  can, 
Of  olde  time,  as  knoweth  many  a  man. 
And  if  he  have  not  sayd  hem,  leve  brother^ 
In  o  book,  he  hath  sayd  hem  in  another. 
For  he  hath  told  of  lovers  up  and  doun^ 
Mo  than  Ovide  made  of  mentioun 
In  his  Epistolis,  that  ben  ful  olde. 
What  shuld  I  tellen  hem,  sin  they  ben  tolde  t 
In  youthe  he  made  of  Cej'S  and  Alcyon, 
And  sithcn  hath  he  spoke  of  everieh  on 


Thise  noble  wives,  and  thise  lovers  eke. 
Who  so  that  wol  his  large  volume  soke 
Clepcd  the  seintes  legende  of  Cupide  : 
Ther  may  he  se  the  large  woundes  wide 
Of  Lucrece,  and  of  Babylon  Thisbe  ; 
The  sword  of  Dido  for  the  false  Enee  ; 
The  tree  of  Phillis  for  hire  Demophon  ; 
The  plaint  of  Deianire,  and  Hermion, 
Of  Adriane,  and  Ysiphilce  ; 
The  barreine  lie  stonding  in  the  see  ; 
The  dreint  Leandre  for  his  fayre  Hero ; 
The  teres  of  Heleine,  and  eke  the  wo 
Of  Briseide,  and  of  Ladomia  ; 
The  crueltee  of  thee,  queue  Medea, 
Thy  litel  children  hanging  by  the  hals. 
For  thy  Jason,  that  was  of  love  so  ials. 

0  Hipermestra,  Penelope,  Alceste, 

Your  wifhood  he  commendeth  with  the  beste. 

But  certainly  no  word  ne  writeth  he 
Of  thilke  wicke  ensample  of  Canace, 
That  loved  hire  owen  brother  sinfully  ; 
^f  all  swiche  cursed  stories  I  say  fy) 
Or  clles  of  Tyrius  Appolonius, 
How  that  the  cursed  king  AntiochuB 
Beraft  his  doughter  of  hire  maidenhede, 
That  is  so  horrible  a  tale  for  to  rede, 
Whan  he  hire  threw  upon  the  pavemenL 
And  therfore  he  of  ful  avisement 
N'old  never  write  in  non  of  his  sermons 
Of  swiche  unkinde  abhominations ; 
Ne  I  wol  non  reherse,  if  that  I  may. 
But  of  my  tale  how  shal  I  don  this  day  t 
Me  were  loth  to  be  likened  doutelea 
To  Muses,  that  men  clepe  Pieridea, 
( Metamorphoseos  wote  what  I  mene) 
But  natheles  I  recche  not  a  bene, 
Though  I  come  after  him  with  hawebake, 

1  speke  in  prose,  and  let  him  rimes  make. 
And  with  that  word,  he  with  a  sobre  chere 
Began  his  tale,  and  saydo,  as  ye  shull  here. 


THE  MAN  OF  LAWES  TALE. 


0  SCATHFUL  harm,  condition  of  poverte^ 
With  thirst,  with  cold,  with  hunger  so  confoundedi 
To  asken  helpe  thee  shameth  in  thin  herte, 
If  thou  non  ask,  so  sore  art  thou  ywounded, 
That  veray  nede  unwrappeth  al  thy  wound  hid, 
Maugre  thin  bed  thou  must  for  indigence 
Or  stele,  or  begge,  or  borwo  thy  dispence. 

Thou  blamest  Crist,  and  sayst  ful  bitterly, 
He  misdeparteth  richesse  temporal ; 
Thy  neighebour  thou  witest  sinfully. 
And  sayst,  thou  hast  a  litel,  and  he  hath  all : 
Parfay  (sayst  thou)  somtime  he  reken  shall, 
Whan  that  his  tayl  shal  brennen  in  the  glede, 
For  he  nought  helpeth  needful  in  hir  node. 
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en  what  is  the  sentence  of  the  wise^ 
o  dten  than  have  indigence, 
▼e  neighehour  wol  thee  despise, 
be  poure,  farewel  thy  reverence; 
the  wise  man  take  thus  sentence, 
e  dayes  of  poure  men  ben  wicke, 
therfore  or  thou  come  to  that  pricke. 

)a  be  ponre,  thy  brother  hateih  thee, 
thy  frendes  fleen  fro  thee,  alas  ! 
marchants,  ful  of  wele  ben  ye, 
',  o  prudent  folk,  as  in  this  cas, 
agges  ben  not  filled  with  ambes'as, 
h  sis  cink,  that  renneth  for  your  chance ; 
tenmasse  mery  may  ye  dance. 

^ken  lend  and  see  for  your  winninges, 

'■  folk  ye  knowcn  all  th'estat 

08,  ye  ben  fathers  of  tidinges, 

es,  both  of  pees  and  of  debat : 

right  now  of  tales  desolat, 

tiat  a  marchant,  gon  in  many  a  yere, 

;ht  a  tale,  which  that  ye  shull  here. 

ruuB  whilom  dwelt  a  corapagnie 
•men  rich,  and  therto  sad  and  trewe, 
de  where  senten  hir  spicerie, 
of  gold,  and  satins  riche  of  hewe. 
ffare  was  so  thriftly  and  so  newe, 
ery  wight  hath  deintee  to  chaffaro 
^m,  and  eke  to  sellen  hem  hir  ware. 

fell  it,  that  the  maisters  of  that  sort 
apen  hem  to  Rome  for  to  wende, 
.  for  chapmanhood  or  for  disport, 
ler  message  wold  they  thider  seude, 
aen  hemself  to  Rome,  this  is  tho  ende  : 
swiche  place  as  thought  hem  avnntago 
entente,  they  taken  hir  herbergage. 

med  ban  these  marchants  in  that  toun 
in  time,  as  fell  to  hir  plesance  : 
befell,  that  the  excellent  renoun 
smperonres  doughter  dame  Custance 
id  was,  with  every  circumstance, 
ese  Surrien  marchants,  in  swiche  wise 
r  to  day,  as  I  shal  you  dovise. 

iras  the  commnn  vois  of  every  man  : 
perour  of  Rome,  God  him  se. 
Iter  hath,  that  sin  the  world  began, 
Q  as  wcl  hire  goodnesse  as  beaute, 
rer  swiche  another  as  is  she  : 

0  God  in  honour  hire  susteno. 

Id  she  were  of  all  Europe  the  qucne. 

re  is  high  beaute  withouten  pride, 
,  withouten  grenehed  or  folie  : 
ire  werkes  vertne  is  hire  guide  ; 
9se  hath  slaien  in  hire  tyrannic : 
lirrour  of  alle  curtesie, 
rte  is  veray  chambre  of  holinessc, 
nd  ministre  of  Iredom  for  almesse. 

il  this  vols  was  soth,  as  God  is  trewe, 
r  to  purpos  let  us  tume  agein. 
archants  ban  don  fraught  hir  shippes  newe, 
an  they  ban  this  blisful  maiden  sein^ 
>  Snrrie  ben  they  went  ful  fayn, 

1  hir  nodes,  as  they  ban  don  yore, 
en  in  wele,  I  can  say  }'ou  no  more. 


Now  fell  it,  that  these  marchants  stood  in  grace 
Of  him  that  was  the  Soudan  of  Surrie : 
For  whan  the^  came  from  any  strange  place 
He  wold  of  his  benigne  curtesie 
Make  hem  good  chore,  and  besily  espie 
Tidings  of  sundry  regnes,  for  to  lore 
The  wonders  that  they  mighte  seen  or  here. 

Amouges  other  thinges  specially 
These  marchants  ban  him  told  of  dame  Custance 
So  gret  noblesse,  in  emest  seriously. 
That  this  Soudan  hath  caught  so  gret  plesance 
To  ban  hire  figure  in  his  remembrance, 
That  all  his  lust,  and  all  his  besy  cure 
Was  for  to  love  hire,  while  his  lif  may  dure. 

Paraventure  in  thilke  large  book, 
Which  that  men  depe  the  heven,  y writen  was 
With  sterres,  whan  that  he  his  birthe  took, 
That  he  for  love  shuld  ban  his  deth,  alas  1 
For  in  the  sterres,  clerer  than  is  glas. 
Is  writen,  God  wot,  who  so  coud  it  rede, 
The  deth  of  every  man  withouten  drede. 

In  sterres  many  a  winter  therbefom 
Was  writ  the  deth  of  Hector,  Achilles, 
Of  Pompey,  Julius,  or  they  were  bom ; 
The  strif  of  Thebes  ;  and  of  Hercules, 
Of  Sampson,  Tumus,  and  of  Socrates 
The  deth  ;  but  mennes  wittcs  ben  so  dull, 
That  no  wight  can  wel  rede  it  at  tho  full. 

This  Soudan  for  his  prive  councel  sent. 
And  shortly  of  this  matere  for  to  pace, 
He  hath  to  hem  declared  his  entent, 
And  sayd  hem  certain,  but  he  might  have  grace 
To  han  distance,  within  a  litel  space, 
He  n'as  but  ded,  and  charged  hem  in  hie 
To  shapen  for  his  lif  som  remedic. 

Diverse  men,  diverse  thinges  saiden  ; 
They  argumentes  casten  up  and  doun  ; 
Many  a  subtil  reson  forth  they  laiden  ; 
They  speken  of  magike,  and  abusion  ; 
But  finally,  as  in  conclusion. 
They  cannot  seen  in  that  non  avantage, 
Ne  in  non  other  way,  save  manage. 

Than  saw  they  therin  swiche  difficnltee 
By  way  of  reson,  for  to  speke  all  plain, 
Because  ther  was  swiche  diversitee 
Betwene  hir  bothe  lawes,  that  they  sayn, 
They  trowen  that  no  cristen  prince  wold  fa^n 
Wedden  his  child  under  our  lawe  swetc. 
That  us  was  yeven  by  Mahound  our  prophete. 

And  he  answered  :  Rather  than  I  lese 
Custance,  I  wol  be  cristened  douteles : 
I  mote  ben  hires,  I  may  non  other  chese, 
I  pray  you  hold  your  arguments  in  pees, 
Saveth  my  lif,  and  beth  not  reccheles 
To  gotten  hire  that  hath  my  lif  in  cure, 
For  in  this  wo  I  may  not  long  endure. 

What  nedeth  greter  dilatation  ! 
I  say,  by  tretise  and  ambassatrie. 
And  by  the  popes  mediation. 
And  all  the  chirche,  and  all  the  chevalrie^ 
That  in  destruction  of  Mauroetrie, 
And  in  encrese  of  Cristes  lawe  dere. 
They  ben  accorded  so  as  ye  may  hero  ; 
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How  that  the  Soudan  and  his  baronage. 
And  all  his  lieges  shuld  ycristened  be, 
And  he  shal  han  Custance  in  manage. 
And  certain  gold,  I  no't  what  quantitee. 
And  hereto  finden  sufiisant  suretee. 
The  same  accord  is  swome  on  eythcr  side  ; 
Now,  fair  Custance,  almighty  God  thee  gide. 

Now  wolden  som  men  waiten,  as  I  gesso, 
That  I  shuld  tellen  all  the  purveiance. 
The  which  that  the  emperour  of  his  noblesse 
Hath  shapen  for  his  doughter  dame  Custance. 
Wei  may  men  know  that  so  gret  ordinance 
May  no  man  tellen  in  a  litel  clause. 
As  was  arraied  for  so  high  a  cause. 

Bishopes  ben  shapen  with  hire  for  to  wende, 
Lordes,  ladies,  and  knightes  of  renoun, 
And  other  folk  ynow,  this  is  the  end. 
And  notified  is  thurghout  al  the  toun, 
'    That  every  wight  with  gret  devotioun 
I    Shuld  prayen  Crist,  that  he  this  manage 
Receive  in  gree,  and  spede  this  viage. 

I        The  day  is  comen  of  hire  departing, 
I  say  the  woful  day  fatal  is  come. 
That  ther  may  be  no  longer  tarying, 
But  forward  they  hem  dressen  all  and  some. 
Custance,  that  was  with  sorwe  all  overcome, 
Ful  pale  artst,  and  dresseth  hire  to  wende, 
For  wcl  she  scth  ther  n'is  non  other  ende. 

Alas !  what  wonder  is  it  though  she  wept  I 
That  shal  be  sent  to  straunge  nation 
Fro  frendes,  that  so  tendrely  hire  kept. 
And  to  be  bouude  under  subjection 
Of  on,  she  knowcth  not  his  condition. 
Housbondcs  ben  all  good,  and  han  ben  yore. 
That  knoweu  wives,  I  dare  say  no  more. 

Fader,  (she  said)  thy  wretched  child  Custance, 
Thy  yonge  doughter,  fostered  up  so  soft, 
And  ye,  my  moder,  my  soveraine  plesance 
Over  all  thing,  Tout  taken  Crist  on  loft) 
Custance  your  child  hire  recommendeth  oft 
Unto  your  grace  ;  for  I  shal  to  Surrie, 
Ne  shal  I  never  seen  you  more  with  eye. 

Alas  I  unto  the  Barbare  nation 
I  muste  gon,  sin  that  it  is  your  will : 
But  Crist,  that  starfe  for  our  redemption. 
So  yeve  me  grace  his  hestes  to  fulfill, 
I  wretched  woman  no  force  though  I  spill ; 
Women  am  borne  to  thraldom  and  penance. 
And  to  ben  under  mannes  governance. 

I  trow  at  Troye  whan  Pirrus  brake  the  wall. 
Or  Ilion  brent,  or  Thebes  the  citee, 
Ne  at  Rome  for  the  harm  thurgh  Hanniball, 
That  Romans  hath  venqueshed  times  three, 
N'as  herd  swiche  tendre  weping  for  pitee. 
As  in  the  chambre  was  for  hire  parting, 
But  forth  she  mote,  wheder  she  wepe  or  sing. 

0  ilrste  moving  cruel  firmament. 
With  thy  diurnal  swegh  that  croudest  ay. 
And  hurtlest  all  from  Est  til  Occident, 
That  naturally  wold  hold  another  way ; 
Thy  crouding  set  the  heven  in  swiche  array 
Ai.  the  beginning  of  this  fierce  viage. 
That  cruel  Mara  hath  slain  this  marriage. 


Infortunat  ascendent  tortuous. 
Of  which  the  lord  is  helpeles  fall,  alas ! 
Out  of  his  angle  into  the  derkest  hous. 
O  Mars,  o  Atyzar,  as  in  this  cas  ; 
0  feble  Mone,  unhappy  ben  thy  pas. 
Thou  knittest  thee  ther  thou  art  not  reoeived, 
Ther  thou  were  wel  fro  thennes  art  thou  weived. 

Imprudent  emperour  of  Rome,  alas! 
Was  ther  no  philosophre  in  al  thy  toun  t 
Is  no  time  bet  than  other  in  swiche  cas  t 
Of  viage  is  ther  non  electioun, 
Namely  to  folk  of  high  conditioun, 
Nat  whan  a  rcte  is  of  a  birth  yknowe  t 
Alas  !  we  ben  to  lowed,  or  to  slow. 

To  ship  is  brought  this  woful  faire  maid 
Solempnely,  with  every  circumstance  : 
Now  Jesu  Crist  be  with  you  all,  she  said. 
Ther  n'ts  no  more,  but  farewel  fair  Custance. 
She  peineth  hire  to  make  good  countenance. 
And  forth  I  let  hire  sayle  in  this  manere, 
And  turue  I  wol  againe  to  my  nmtere. 

The  mother  of  the  Soudan,  well  of  vices, 
Espied  hath  hire  sones  pleine  entente. 
How  he  wol  lete  his  olde  riacrifices : 
And  right  anon  she  for  her  conseil  sente. 
And  they  ben  comen,  to  know  what  she  raentc, 
And  whan  assembled  was  this  folk  in  fere, 
She  set  hire  doun,  and  sayd  as  ye  shnl  here. 

Lordes,  (she  sayd)  ye  knowen  everich  on, 
How  that  my  sone  in  point  is  for  to  lete 
The  holy  lawes  of  our  Alkaron, 
Yeven  by  Goddes  messager  Mahomete : 
But  on  avow  to  grete  God  I  hete. 
The  lif  shal  rather  out  of  my  body  sterte. 
Than  Mahometes  lawe  out  of  myn  herte. 

What  shuld  us  tiden  of  this  newe  lawe 
But  thraldom  to  our  bodies  and  penance, 
And  afterward  in  helle  to  ben  draw^e. 
For  we  reneied  Mahound  our  creance  t 
But,  lordes,  wol  ye  maken  assurance. 
As  I  shal  say,  assenting  to  my  lore  t 
And  I  shal  make  us  sauf  for  evermore. 

They  sworen,  and  assented  every  man 
To  live  with  hire  and  die,  and  by  hire  stond : 
And  everich  on,  in  the  best  wise  he  can. 
To  strengthen  hire  shal  all  his  frendes  fond. 
And  she  hath  this  emprise  ytaken  in  bond. 
Which  ye  shull  heren  that  I  shal  devise, 
And  to  hem  all  she  spake  right  in  this  wise. 

We  shul  first  feine  us  cristendom  to  take ; 
Cold  water  shal  not  greve  us  but  a  lite : 
And  I  shal  swiche  a  feste  and  revel  make. 
That,  as  I  trow,  I  shal  the  Soudan  quite. 
For  tho  his  wif  be  cristened  never  so  white, 
She  shal  have  nede  to  wash  away  the  rede. 
Though  she  a  font  of  water  with  hire  lede. 

O  Soudannesse,  rote  of  iniquitee. 
Virago  thou  Semyramee  the  second, 
0  serpent  under  femininitee. 
Like  to  the  serpent  depe  in  helle  ybound : 
O  feined  woman,  all  that  may  confound 
Vertue  and  innocence,  thurgh  thy  malioei, 
Is  bred  in  thee,  as  nest  of  every  vice. 
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lan  enyiouB,  sin  thilke  day 

Q  were  chased  from  our  heritage, 

nreat  thou  to  woman  the  olde  way. 

dest  Eva  bring  us  in  servage, 

i  fordon  this  cristen  manage  : 

rument  so  (wala  wa  the  while  H 

hoa  of  women  whan  thou  wolt  begile. 

udanne8Be,whom  I  thus  blame  and  warrie, 

^y  hire  conaeil  gon  hir  way : 

tild  I  in  this  tale  longer  tarie  I 

,h  to  the  Soudan  on  a  day, 

1  him,  that  she  wold  reneie  hire  lay, 

tendom  of  prestes  hondes  fong, 

g  hire  she  hethen  was  so  long  ; 

ling  him  to  don  hire  that  honour, 

might  ban  the  cristen  folk  to  fest : 

I  hem  I  wol  do  my  labour. 

lan  saith,  I  wol  don  at  your  best, 

ing,  thanked  hire  of  that  request ; 

e  was,  he  n'iste  not  what  to  say, 

lire  Bone,  and  home  she  goth  hire  way. 

d  ben  these  cristen  folk  to  londe 
%  with  a  grct  solempne  route, 
ily  this  Soudan  sent  his  sonde, 
lis  mother,  and  all  the  regno  aboute, 
I,  his  wif  was  comen  out  of  doute, 
de  hem  for  to  riden  again  the  queue, 
»ur  of  his  regno  to  sustene. 

as  the  presse,  and  riche  was  th*array 
rns  and  Romanes  met  in  fere, 
ler  of  the  Soudan  riche  and  gay 
hire  with  all  so  glad  a  chere, 
lother  might  hire  doughter  dere : 
le  nexte  citee  ther  beside 
as  solempnely  they  ride. 

t  trow  I,  the  triumph  of  Julius, 
that  Lucan  maketh  swiche  a  best, 
ler,  or  more  curious, 
I  th'assemblee  of  this  blisful  host : 
s  scorpion,  this  wicked  gost, 
lannesse,  for  all  hire  flattering 
er  this  fnl  mortally  to  sting. 

rtidan  oometh  himself  sone  after  this 
,  that  wonder  is  to  tell : 
!ometh  hire  with  alle  ioye  and  blis. 
I  in  mirth  and  joye  I  let  hem  dwell. 
of  this  matere  is  that  I  tell. 
ae  came,  men  thought  it  for  the  best 
el  stint,  and  men  go  to  hir  rest. 

ne  come  is,  this  olde  Soudannesso 
hath  the  feste  of  which  I  tolde, 
tie  feste  cristen  folk  hem  di'esse 
&I,  ya  bothe  yonge  and  olde. 
y  men  fest  and  realtce  beholde, 
tees  mo  than  I  can  you  devise, 
>  dere  they  bought  it  or  they  rise. 

n  wo,  that  ever  art  successour 
ly  blis,  spreint  is  with  bitternesse 
of  the  joye  of  our  worldly  labour : 
pieth  the  fyn  of  our  gladnesse. 
his  conseil  for  thy  sikemesse : 
r  glade  day  have  in  thy  minde 
are  wo  of  harm,  that  cometh  behinde. 


For  shortly  for  to  tellen  at  a  word, 
The  Soudan  and  the  cristen  everich  on 
Ben  all  to-hewe,  and  stiked  at  the  bord, 
But  it  were  only  dame  Custance  alone. 
This  olde  Soudannesse,  this  cursed  crone. 
Hath  with  hire  frendes  don  this  cursed  dede. 
For  she  hireself  wold  all  the  contree  lede. 

Ne  ther  was  Surrien  non  that  was  converted. 
That  of  the  conseil  of  the  Soudan  wot. 
That  he  n'as  all  to-hewe,  er  he  asterted : 
And  Custance  ban  they  taken  anon  fote-hot, 
And  in  a  ship  all  stereles  (Grod  wot) 
They  han  hire  set,  and  bidden  hire  leme  sayle 
Out  of  Surrie  againward  to  Itaille. 

A  certain  tresor  that  she  thither  ladde. 
And  soth  to  sayn,  vitaille  gret  plentee, 
They  han  hire  yeven,  and  clothes  eke  she  hadde. 
And  forth  she  sayleth  in  the  salte  see : 
0  my  Custance,  ful  of  benignitee, 
O  emperoures  yonge  doughter  dere. 
He  that  is  lord  of  fortune  be  thy  store. 

She  blesseth  hire,  and  with  ful  pitous  vois 
Unto  the  crois  of  Crist  thus  sayde  she, 
O  clere,  o  weleful  auter,  holy  crois, 
Red  of  the  lambes  blood  ful  of  pitee, 
That  wesh  the  world  fro  the  old  iniquitee, 
Me  fro  the  fende,  and  fro  his  clawes  kei>e. 
That  day  that  I  shal  drenchen  in  the  dope. 

Victorious  tree  protection  of  trewe. 
That  only  worthy  were  for  to  here 
The  king  of  heven,  with  his  woundes  newe. 
The  white  lamb,  that  hurt  was  with  a  spere  ; 
Flemer  of  fendes,  out  of  him  and  here 
On  which  thy  limmes  faithfully  extenden. 
Me  kepe,  and  yeve  me  might  my  lif  to  amenden. 

Yeres  and  dayes  fleet  this  creature 
Thurghout  the  see  of  Grece,  unto  the  straite 
Of  Maroc,  as  it  was  hire  aventure  : 
On  many  a  sory  melo  now  may  she  baite, 
After  hire  deth  ful  often  may  she  waite. 
Or  that  the  wilde  waves  wol  hire  drive 
Unto  the  pUce  ther  as  she  shal  arive. 

Men  mighten  asken,  why  she  was  not  slain  ? 
Eke  at  the  feste  who  might  hire  body  save ! 
And  I  answer  to  that  demand  again, 
Who  saved  Daniel  in  the  horrible  cave, 
Ther  every  wight,  save  he,  master  or  knave, 
Was  with  the  leon  frettc,  or  he  asterte  ! 
No  wight  but  God,  that  he  bare  in  his  herte. 

God  list  to  shew  his  wonderful  miracle 
In  hire,  for  we  shuld  seen  his  mighty  werkes : 
Crist,  which  that  is  to  every  hai*m  triacle, 
By  certain  menes  oft,  as  knowen  clerkes, 
Doth  thing  for  certain  ende,  that  ful  derke  is 
To  mannes  wit,  that  for  our  ignorance 
Ne  can  nat  know  his  prudent  purveiance. 

Now  sith  she  was  not  at  the  feste  yslawe. 
Who  kcptc  hire  fro  the  drenching  in  the  see  I 
Who  kepte  Jonas  in  the  flshes  mawe. 
Til  he  was  spouted  up  at  Ninivee  I 
Wei  may  men  know,  it  was  no  wight  but  he 
That  kept  the  peple  Ebraike  fro  drenching. 
With  drye  feet  thurghout  the  see  passing. 
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Who  bade  the  fonre  spirits  of  tempest. 
That  power  han  to  anoyen  lond  and  see, 
Both  north  and  south,  and  also  west  and  est, 
Anoyen  neyther  see,  ne  lond,  ne  tree  t 
Sothly  the  commander  of  that  was  he 
That  fro  the  tempest  ay  this  woman  kepte, 
As  wel  whan  she  awoke  as  whan  she  slepte. 

Wher  might  this  woman  mete  and  drinke  have ! 
Three  yere  and  more,  how  lasteth  hire,  vitailie  t 
Who  fed  the  Egyptian  Mary  in  the  cave 
Or  in  desert  1  no  wight  but  Crist  sans  faille. 
Five  thousand  folk  it  was  as  gret  marvailie 
With  loves  five  and  fishes  two  to  fedo  : 
God  sent  his  foyson  at  hire  grete  nedc. 

She  driveth  forth  into  our  Ocean 
Thurghout  our  wide  see,  til  at  the  last 
Under  an  hold,  that  nempnen  I  ne  can, 
Fer  in  Northumberlond,  the  wave  hire  cast. 
And  in  the  sand  hire  ship  stiked  so  fast, 
That  thennes  wolde  it  not  in  all  a  tide  : 
The  wille  of  Crist  was  that  she  shulde  abide. 

The  constable  of  the  castle  doun  is  fare 
To  seen  this  wrccke,  and  al  the  ship  besought, 
And  fond  this  wery  woman  ful  of  care ; 
He  fond  also  the  tresour  that  she  brought : 
In  hire  langago  mercy  she  besought, 
The  lif  out  of  hire  body  for  to  twinne. 
Hire  to  deliver  of  wo  that  she  was  inne. 

A  maner  Latin  corrupt  was  hire  speche. 
But  algate  therby  was  she  understonde. 
The  constable,  whan  him  list  no  lenger  seche, 
This  woful  woman  brought  he  to  the  londe. 
She  kneleth  doun,  and  thankcth  Goddes  sonde  ; 
But  what  she  was,  she  wolde  no  man  seyo 
For  foule  ne  faire,  though  that  she  shulde  deye. 

She  said,  she  was  so  mased  in  the  see, 
That  she  forgate  hire  miude,  by  hire  trouth. 
The  constable  hath  of  hir  so  gret  pitee 
And  eke  his  wif,  that  they  wepen  for  ronth  : 
She  was  so  diligent  withouten  slouth 
To  serve  and  plesen  everich  in  that  place, 
That  all  hire  love,  that  loken  in  hire  face. 

The  constable  and  dame  Hermegild  his  wif 
Were  payenes,  and  that  contree  every  wher ; 
But  Hermegild  loved  Custance  as  hire  lif ; 
And  Custance  hath  so  long  sojourned  ther 
In  orisons,  with  many  a  bitter  tere. 
Til  Jesu  hath  converted  thurgh  his  grace 
Dame  Hermegild,  constablesse  of  that  place. 

In  all  that  lond  no  cristen  dorste  route ; 
All  cristen  folk  ben  fled  fro  that  contree 
Thurgh  payenes,  that  conquereden  all  aboute 
Theplagcs  of  the  North  by  lond  and  see. 
To  Wales  fled  the  cristianitee 
Of  olde  Bretons,  dwelling  in  this  ile  ; 
Ther  was  hir  refuge  for  Uie  mene  while. 

But  yet  n'ere  cristen  Bretons  so  exiled. 
That  ther  n*ere  som  which  in  hir  privitee 
Honoured  Crist,  and  hethen  folk  begiled  ; 
And  neigh  the  castle  swiche  ther  dwelten  three : 
That  on  of  hem  was  blind,  and  might  not  see, 
But  it  were  with  thilke  eyen  of  his  minde. 
With  which  men  mowen  see  whan  they  ben  blinde. 


Bright  was  the  sonne,  as  in  that  sommen  daj, 
For  which  the  constable  and  his  wif  also 
And  Custance,  han  ytake  the  righte  way 
Toward  the  see,  a  furlong  way  or  two. 
To  plaien,  and  to  romen  to  and  fro  ; 
And  in  hir  walk  this  blinde  man  they  mette^ 
Croked  and  olde,  with  eyen  fast  yshette. 

In  the  name  of  Crist  (cried  this  blinde  Breton) 
Dame  Hermegild,  yeve  me  my  sight  again. 
This  lady  wexc  afraied  of  that  soun, 
Lest  that  hire  husbond,  shortly  for  to  sain. 
Wold  hire  for  Jesu  Cristes  love  have  &lain. 
Til  Custance  made  hire  bold,  and  bad  hire  werebe 
The  will  of  Crist,  as  doughter  of  holy  cherche. 

The  constable  wexe  abashed  of  that  sight. 
And  sayde  ;  What  amounteth  all  this  fare ! 
Custance  answerd ;  Sire,  it  is  Cristes  might. 
That  helpeth  folk  out  of  the  fendes  snare ; 
And  so  ferforth  she  gan  our  lay  declare. 
That  she  the  constable,  er  that  it  were  eve. 
Converted,  and  on  Crist  made  him  beleve. 

This  constable  was  not  lord  of  the  place 
Of  which  I  speke,  ther  as  he  Custance  fond, 
But  kept  it  strongly  many  a  winter  space. 
Under  Alia,  king  of  Northumberlond, 
That  was  ful  wise,  and  worthy  of  his  hond 
Againe  the  Scottes,  as  men  may  wel  here ; 
But  toume  I  wol  againe  to  my  matere. 

Sathan,  that  ever  us  waiteth  to  begile, 
Saw  of  Custance  all  hire  perfectioun. 
And  cost  anon  how  he  might  quite  hire  while, 
And  made  a  yonge  knight,  that  dwelt  in  that  toon, 
Love  hire  so  bote  of  foule  affectioun. 
That  veraily  him  thought  that  he  shuld  spille, 
But  he  of  hire  might  ones  han  his  wille. 

He  woeth  hire,  but  it  availeth  nought, 
She  wolde  do  no  sinne  by  no  wey  : 
And  for  despit,  he  compassed  his  thought 
To  maken  hire  on  shameful  deth  to  dey. 
He  waiteth  whan  the  constable  is  away. 
And  privcly  upon  a  night  he  crepte 
In  Hermegildes  chambre  while  she  slepte. 

Wery,  forwaked  in  hire  orisons, 
Slepeth  Custance,  and  Hermegilde  also. 
This  knight,  thurgh  Sathanas  temptations, 
All  softely  is  to  the  bed  ygo, 
And  cut  the  throte  of  Hermegilde  atwo, 
And  layd  the  blody  knif  by  dame  Custance, 
And  went  his  way,  ther  God  yeve  him  mischance. 

Sone  after  cometh  this  constable  home  again, 
And  eke  Alia,  that  king  was  of  that  lond. 
And  saw  his  wife  despitously  ysUun, 
For  which  ful  oft  he  wept  and  wrong  his  hond ; 
And  in  the  bed  the  blody  knif  he  fond 
By  dame  Custance,  alas  1  what  might  die  say  1 
For  veray  wo  hire  wit  was  all  away. 

To  king  Alia  was  told  all  this  mischance, 
And  eke  Uie  time,  and  wher.  and  in  what 
That  in  a  ship  was  fonden  this  Custance, 
As  here  before  ye  han  herd  me  devise : 
The  kinges  herte  of  pitee  gan  agriae, 
Whan  he  saw  so  benigne  a  ereature 
I  Falle  in  disese  and  in  misaventiireb 
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16  Umb  toward  his  deth  is  brought^ 
is  innooent  beforn  the  king  : 
might,  that  hath  this  treson  wrought, 
)  in  bond  that  she  hath  don  this  t^g : 
»  ther  was  gret  murmuring 
peple,  and  sayn  they  cannot  gesso 
id  don  so  gret  a  wickednesse. 

han  seen  hire  ever  so  vertuous, 
Hermegild  right  as  hire  lif : 
B  witnease  ererich  in  that  hous, 
it  Hermesild  slow  with  his  knif  : 
king  hath  caught  a  gret  motif 
less,  and  thought  he  wold  enquere 
lis  cas,  trottthe  for  to  lore. 

ostance,  thou  hast  no  cliampion, 
canst  thou  not,  so  wala  wa  1 
t  starf  for  our  redemption, 
Sathan,  and  yet  lith  ther  he  lay, 
tronge  champion  this  day  : 
lyrist  on  thee  miracle  kithe, 
gilt  thou  shalt  be  slaine  as  swithe. 

ire  doun  on  knees,  and  thus  she  sayde ; 

irod,  that  savedest  Susanne 

lame,  and  thou  merciful  mayde, 

ne,  doughter  to  seint  Anne, 

»  child  angels  singen  Osanne, 

sles  of  this  felonie, 

be,  or  elles  shal  I  die. 

not  seen  somtime  a  pale  face 
srees)  of  him  that  hath  ben  lad 
deth,  wher  as  he  geteth  no  grace, 
(  a  colour  in  his  face  hatli  had, 
en  know  him  that  was  so  bestad, 
II  the  faces  in  that  route, 
istance,  and  loketh  hire  aboute. 

I  liring  in  prosperitee, 
and  ye  ladies  evcrich  on, 
a  routhe  on  hire  adversitee  ; 
nres  doughter  stant  alone  ; 

0  wight  to  whom  to  make  hire  mone ; 
il,  that  stondest  in  this  drede, 

Y  finendes  in  thy  grete  nede. 

k  kinz  hath  swiche  compassioun, 
erte  is  fulfilled  of  pitee, 
B  eyeu  ran  the  water  doun. 
f  do  fecche  a  book,  quod  he  ; 
knight  wol  swercn,  how  that  she 

1  slow,  yet  wol  we  us  avise, 

:  we  wol  that  shal  ben  our  justice. 

I  book,  written  with  Evangiles, 
id  on  this  book  he  swore  anon 
as,  and  in  the  mene  whiles 
m  smote  upon  the  nekke  bone, 
he  fell  at  ones  as  a  stono  : 
lis  eyen  brost  out  of  his  face 
erery  body  in  that  place. 

as  herd,  in  general  audience. 

Thou  hast  desclandred  gilteles 
«r  of  holy  chirche  in  high  presence  ; 
:hou  don,  and  yet  hold  I  my  pees, 
▼aille  a^ast  was  all  the  prees, 
61k  they  stonden  everich  on 
y{  wreehe,  save  Custance  alone. 


Gret  was  the  drede  and  eke  the  repentance 
Of  hem  that  hadden  wronge  suspection 
Upon  this  sely  innocent  Custance ; 
And  for  this  miracle,  in  conclusion. 
And  by  Custances  mediation, 
The  king,  and  many  another  in  that  place^ 
Converted  was,  thanked  be  Cristes  grace. 

This  false  knight  was  slain  for  his  untrouthe 
By  iugement  of  Alia  hastily  ; 
And  yet  Custance  had  of  his  deth  gret  routhe ; 
And  after  this  Jesus  of  his  mercy 
Made  Alia  wcdden  ful  solempnely 
This  holy  woman,  tliat  is  so  bright  and  shene. 
And  thus  hath  Crist  ymado  Custance  a  queue. 

But  who  was  woful  (if  I  shal  not  lie) 
Of  this  wedding  but  Donegild  and  no  mo. 
The  kinges  mother,  ful  of  tyrannie  1 
Hire  thoughte  hire  cursed  herte  brast  atwo  ; 
She  wolde  not  that  hire  sone  had  do  so  ; 
Hire  thoughte  a  despit,  that  he  shulde  take 
So  strange  a  creature  unto  his  make. 

Me  list  not  of  the  chaf  ne  of  the  stre 
Maken  so  long  a  tale,  as  of  the  com. 
What  shulde  I  tellen  of  the  realtce 
Of  this  mariagc,  or  which  cours  goth  beforn. 
Who  bloweth  in  a  trompe  or  in  an  horn  I 
The  fruit  of  every  tale  is  for  to  say  ;  ^ 
They  ete  and  drinke,  and  dance,  and  sing,  and  play. 

They  gon  to  bed,  as  it  was  skill  and  right, 
For  though  that  wives  ben  ful  holy  thinges, 
They  mosten  take  in  patience  a  night 
Swiche  maner  necessaries,  as  ben  plesinges 
To  folk  that  han  y  wedded  hem  with  ringes, 
And  lay  a  lite  hir  holinesse  aside 
As  for  the  time,  it  may  no  bet  betide. 

On  hire  he  gat  a  knave  childe  anon. 

And  to  a  bishop,  and  his  constable  eke 

He  toke  his  wif  to  kepe,  whan  he  is  gon 

To  Scotland  ward,  his  fomeu  for  to  seke. 

Now  faire  Custance,  that  is  so  humble  and  meke, 

So  long  is  gon  with  childe  til  that  still 

She  halt  hire  chambre,  abiding  Ci'istes  will. 

The  time  is  come,  a  knave  child  she  here ; 
Mauricius  at  the  fontstone  they  him  calle. 
This  constable  doth  forth  come  a  messager. 
And  wrote  unto  his  king  that  cleped  was  Alle, 
How  that  this  blisful  tiding  is  befalle, 
And  other  tidings  spedeful  for  to  say. 
He  hath  the  lettre,  and  forth  he  goth  his  way. 

This  messager,  to  don  his  avantage. 
Unto  the  kinges  mother  rideth  swithe. 
And  salueth  hire  ful  faire  in  his  langage. 
Madame,  quod  he,  ye  may  be  glad  and  blithe. 
And  thauken  God  an  hundred  thousand  sithe  ; 
My  lady  queue  hath  child,  withouten  doute. 
To  joye  and  blisse  of  all  this  regno  aboute. 

Lo  here  the  lettre  seled  of  this  thing, 
That  I  most  here  in  all  the  hast  I  muy : 
If  ye  wol  ought  unto  your  sone  the  king, 
I  am  your  servant  bothe  night  and  day. 
Donegilde  answerd,  As  now  at  this  time  nay  ; 
But  here  I  wol  all  night  thou  take  thy  rest, 
To-morwe  wol  I  say  thee  what  me  lest 
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This  messager  drank  sadly  ale  and  wine. 
And  stolen  were  his  Icttres  prively 
Out  of  his  box,  while  he  slept  as  a  swine  ; 
And  contrefeted  was  ful  subtilly 
Another  lettre,  wrought  ful  sinfully, 
Unto  the  king  directe  of  this  matere 
Fro  his  constable,  as  ye  shal  after  here. 

This  lettre  spake,  the  queue  delivered  was 
Of  so  horrible  a  fendiiche  creature. 
That  in  the  castle  non  so  hardy  was 
That  any  while  dorste  therein  endure : 
The  mother  was  an  elfe  by  aventure 
Ycome,  by  charmes  or  by  sorcerie, 
And  everich  man  hatcth  hu*e  compagnie. 

Wo  was  this  king  whan  he  this  lettre  had  sein. 
But  to  no  wight  he  told  his  sorwes  sore, 
But  of  his  owen  hand  he  wrote  again  ; 
Welcome  the  sonde  of  Crist  for  evermore 
To  me,  that  am  now  lemed  in  this  lore  : 
Lord,  welcome  be  thy  lust  and  thy  plesance, 
My  lust  I  put  all  in  thyn  ordinance. 

Kepeth  this  child,  al  be  it  foule  or  faire. 
And  eke  my  wif,  uuto  miu  home  coming  : 
Crist  whan  liira  list  may  senden  me  an  hcire, 
More  agreable  than  this  to  my  liking. 
This  lettre  he  seled,  prively  weping, 
Which  to  the  messager  was  taken  sone, 
And  forth  he  goth,  ther  is  no  more  to  done. 

O  messaffer,  fulfilled  of  dronkenesse, 
Strong  IB  thy  breth,  thy  limmes  faltren  ay, 
And  mou  bewreiest  alle  secrenesse  ; 
Thy  mind  is  lome,  thou  janglest  as  a  jay  ; 
Thy  face  is  toumed  in  a  new  array  ; 
Thcr  dronkenesse  regneth  in  any  route, 
Ther  is  no  conseil  hid  withouten  doute. 

0  Donegild,  I  ne  have  non  English  digne 
Unto  thy  malice,  and  thy  tirannie  : 
And  thei'fore  to  the  fende  I  thee  rcsiguc. 
Let  him  enditen  of  thy  traitorie. 
Fy  manuiBli,  fy  ;  o  nay  by  God  I  lie  ; 
Fy  fendiiche  spirit,  for  I  dare  wel  telle. 
Though  thou  here  walke,  thy  spirit  is  in  helle. 

This  messager  comcth  fro  the  king  again, 
And  at  the  kinges  modres  court  he  light. 
And  she  was  of  this  messager  ful  fayn. 
And  plesed  him  in  all  that  ever  she  might. 
He  dranke,  and  wel  his  girdel  underpight ; 
He  slepeth,  and  he  snoreth  in  his  gise 
All  night,  until  the  sonne  gan  arise. 

Eft  were  his  lettres  stolen  everich  on, 
And  contrefeted  lettres  in  this  wise. 
The  king  commanded  his  constable  anon 
Up  peine  of  hanging  and  of  high  iewise, 
That  he  ne  sluilde  soffren  in  no  wiso 
Custance  within  his  regno  for  to  abide 
Three  dales,  and  a  quarter  of  a  tide  ; 

But  in  the  same  ship  as  he  hire  fond. 
Hire  and  hire  yonge  sone,  and  all  hii-e  gere 
He  shulde  put,  and  croude  hire  fro  the  lond. 
And  charge  hire,  that  she  never  eft  come  there. 
0  my  Custance,  wel  may  thy  ghost  have  fere. 
And  sleping  in  thy  dreme  ben  in  penance, 
Whan  Donegild  cast  all  this  ordinance. 


This  messager  on  morwe  whan  he  awokoy 
Unto  the  castel  halt  the  nexte  way ; 
And  to  the  constable  he  the  lettre  toke ; 
And  whan  that  he  this  pitous  lettre  sey, 
Ful  oft  he  sayd  alas,  and  wala  wa  ; 
Lord  Crist,  quod  he,  how  may  this  world  endure! 
So  ful  of  sinne  is  many  a  creature. 

0  mighty  God,  if  that  it  be  thy  will, 
Sin  thou  art  rightful  juge,  how  may  it  be 
That  thou  wolt  soffren  innocence  to  spill. 
And  wicked  folk  regno  in  prosperitee  ! 
A  good  Custance,  alas  !  so  wo  is  me. 
That  I  mote  be  thy  turmentour,  or  dey 
On  shames  deth,  ther  is  non  other  wey. 

Wepen  both  yong  and  old  in  al  that  place, 
Whan  that  the  king  this  cursed  lettre  sent : 
And  Custance  with  a  dedly  pale  face 
The  fourthe  day  toward  the  ship  she  went : 
But  natheles  she  taketh  in  good  entent 
The  will  of  Crist,  and  kneling  on  the  strond 
She  sayde,  Lord,  ay  welcome  be  thy  send. 

He  that  me  kepte  fro  the  false  blame, 
While  I  was  in  tlie  lond  amongcs  you. 
He  can  me  kepe  fro  harme  and  eke  fro  shame 
In  the  salt  see,  although  I  se  not  how  : 
As  strong  as  ever  he  was,  he  is  yet  now. 
In  him  trust  I,  and  in  his  motlier  dere. 
That  is  to  me  my  sail  and  eke  my  stere. 

Hire  litel  child  lay  weping  in  hire  arm, 
And  kneling  pitously  to  him  she  said. 
Pees,  litel  sone,  I  wol  do  thee  no  harm  * 
With  that  hire  couverchief  of  hire  hed  she  braid, 
And  over  his  litel  eyen  she  it  laid, 
And  in  hire  arme  she  lulletli  it  ful  last. 
And  into  the  heven  hire  eyen  up  she  cast. 

Mother,  quod  she,  and  mayden  bright  Marie^ 
Soth  is,  tliat  thurgh  womannes  eggement 
Mankind  was  lome,  and  damned  ay  to  die. 
For  which  thy  child  was  on  a  crois  yrent : 
Thy  blisful  eyen  saw  all  his  turment. 
Than  is  ther  no  comparison  betwene 
Thy  wo,  and  any  wo  man  may  sustene. 

Thou  saw  tliy  child  yslain  before  thin  eyen. 
And  yet  now  liveth  my  litel  child  parfay : 
Now,  lady  bright,  to  whom  all  woful  crien. 
Thou  glory  of  womanhed,  thou  faire  may. 
Thou  haven  of  refute,  bright  sterre  of  day, 
Rew  on  my  child,  that  of  thy  gentillesse 
Rewest  on  every  rewful  in  distresse. 

0  litel  child,  alas  !  what  is  thy  gilt, 
That  never  wroughtest  sinne  as  yet  parde  f 
Why  wol  thin  harde  father  have  thee  spilt ! 
0  mercy,  dere  constable,  (quod  she) 
As  let  my  litel  child  dwell  here  with  thee : 
And  if  thou  darst  not  saven  him  fro  blame. 
So  kisse  him  ones  in  his  fadres  name. 

Therwith  she  loketh  backward  to  the  lond. 
And  saide  ;  Farewel,  housbond  routheles ! 
And  up  she  rist,  and  walketh  doun  the  strond 
Toward  the  ship,  hire  foloweth  all  the  prees : 
And  ever  she  praieth  hire  child  to  hold  his  pees, 
And  taketh  hire  leve,  and  with  an  holy  entent 
She  blesseth  hire,  and  into  the  ship  she  went. 
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ed  was  the  ship,  it  is  no  dredo, 
uitly  for  hire  a  ful  long  space  : 
?r  necessaries  that  shaM  nede 
ynow,  heried  be  Goddes  grace  : 
i  and  wether,  almighty  Grod  purchaco, 
ig  hire  home,  I  can  no  better  say, 
iie  see  she  driveth  forth  hire  way. 

fie  king  cometh  home  sons  after  this 

castel,  of  the  which  I  told, 

eth  wher  his  wif  and  his  child  is ; 

(table  gan  about  his  herte  cold, 

nly  all  the  matere  he  him  told 

n  herd,  I  can  tell  it  no  better, 

ired  the  king  his  sele  and  his  letter ; 

ftyde  ;  Lord,  as  ye  commanded  me 
)  of  deth,  so  have  I  don  certam. 
sager  turmented  was,  til  he 
tknowe,  and  tellen  plat  and  plain, 
t  to  night  in  what  place  he  liad  lain  • 
s  by  wit  and  subtil  euquering 
1  was  by  whom  this  harm  gan  spring. 


and  was  knowen  that  the  lettre  wrote^ 

the  Tenime  of  this  cursed  dede ; 

hat  wise,  certainly  I  n'ot 

;t  is  this,  that  Alia  out  of  drede 

er  slew,  that  moun  men  plainly  rede, 

she  traitour  was  to  hire  ligeance  : 

leth  this  old  Donegild  with  meschance. 

>rwe  that  this  Alia  night  and  day 
for  his  wif  and  for  his  child  also, 
lo  tonge  that  it  tellen  may. 
wol  I  agen  to  Custance  go, 
eth  in  the  see  in  peino  and  wo 
e  and  more,  as  liked  Cristes  sonde, 
lire  ship  approched  to  the  londe. 

an  bethen  castel  at  tlie  last, 
h  the  name  in  my  text  I  not  find) 
t  and  eke  hire  child  the  see  up  cattt. 
f  God,  that  saved  all  mankind, 

Custance  and  on  hire  child  som  mind, 
en  is  in  hethen  bond  eftuone 
to  i^ill,  as  I  slial  tell  you  sone. 

firo  the  castel  cometh  tlier  many  a  wight 

m  on  this  ship,  and  on  Custance  : 

tly  fro  the  castel  on  a  night, 

es  steward  (Grod  yeve  him  nieschanae) 

that  had  reneyed  our  creance, 

to  the  ship  alone,  and  said,  he  woldo 

man  be,  whether  she  wolde  or  n'oldc. 

AS  this  wretched  woman  tho  begon, 

Ide  cried,  and  she  cried  pitously  : 

'ul  Mary  haipe  hire  right  anon, 

1  hire  strogling  wcl  and  mightily 

!f  fell  over  bord  al  sodenly, 

he  see  he  drenched  fur  vengeance, 

5  hath  Crist  unwcmmcd  kept  Custance. 

e  lust  of  luxurie,  lo  thin  endo, 
that  thou  faintest  manncs  mind, 

jly  thou  wolt  his  body  shende. 

of  thy  werk,  or  of  thy  lustcs  blind, 

aining  :  how  many  may  men  find, 
for  werk  somtime,  but  for  th'entcnt 

his  sinn*.  Km  other  slain  or  shent. 


How  may  this  weke  woman  ban  the  sti'ength 
Hire  to  defend  again  this  renegate  t 

0  Golias,  unmesurable  of  length, 

How  mighte  David  maken  thee  so  mate  f 
So  yonge,  and  of  armure  so  desolate. 
How  dorst  he  loke  upon  thy  dredful  face  1 
Wei  may  men  seen  it  was  but  Goddes  grace. 

Who  yaf  Judith  corage  or  hardinesso 
To  sleen  him  Holofemes  in  his  tent, 
And  to  deliver  out  of  wretchednesse 
The  peple  of  God  1  I  say  for  Uiis  ententy 
That  right  as  God  spurit'of  vigour  sent 
To  hem,  and  saved  hem  out  of  meschance. 
So  sent  he  might  and  vigour  to  Custance. 

Forth  goth  hire  ship  thurshout  the  narwe  month 
Of  Jubaltare  and  Septe,  dnvine  alway, 
Somtime  West,  and  somtime  North  and  South, 
And  somtime  Est,  ful  many  a  wery  day  : 
Til  Cristes  moder  (blessed  be  she  ay) 
Hath  shapen  thurgh  hire  endeles  goodncsse 
To  make  an  end  of  all  hire  hevinesse. 

Now  let  us  stint  of  Custance  but  a  throw, 
And  speke  we  of  the  llomane  emperour, 
That  out  of  Surrie  hath  by  letti'es  knowe 
The  slaughter  of  cristen  folk,  and  dishonour 
Don  to  his  dough  ter  by  a  false  traitour, 
T  mene  the  cursed  wicked  Soudannesse. 
That  at  the  fest  let  sleen  both  more  and  lease. 

For  which  this  emperour  hath  sent  anon 
His  senatour,  with  real  ordinance. 
And  other  lordes,  God  wpte,  many  on. 
On  Surriens  to  taken  high  vengeance  : 
They  brennen,  sleen,  and  bring  hem  to  meschaneo 
Ful  many  a  day  :  but  shortly  this  is  th'ende, 
Homward  to  Rome  they  shapen  hem  to  wende. 

This  senatour  repaireth  with  victorie 
To  Rome  ward  sayling  ful  really. 
And  met  the  ship  driving,  as  saith  the  storie, 
In  which  Custance  sittetli  ful  pitously  : 
Nothing  ne  knew  he  what  she  was,  ne  why 
She  was  in  swiche  array,  ne  she  wil  sey 
Of  hire  estat,  though  that  she  shulde  dey. 

He  bringeth  hire  to  Rome,  and  to  his  wif 
He  yaf  hire,  and  hire  yonge  sone  also  : 
And  with  the  senatour  she  lad  hire  lif. 
Thus  can  our  lady  bringen  out  of  wo 
Woful  Custance,  and  many  anotlier  mo : 
And  longe  time  dwelled  she  in  that  place, 
In  holy  werkes  ever,  as  was  hire  grace. 

The  senatoures  wif  her  aunte  was, 
But  for  all  that  she  knew  hire  never  the  mora  : 

1  wol  no  longer  taricn  in  this  cos, 

But  to  king  Alia,  which  I  spake  of  yore. 
That  for  his  wif  wepeth  and  siketh  sore, 
I  wol  retume,  and  let  I  wol  Custance 
Under  the  senatoures  governance. 

King  Alia,  which  that  bad  his  modcr  slain. 
Upon  a  day  fell  in  swiche  repentance, 
That  if  I  shortly  tellen  shal  and  plain. 
To  Rome  he  cometh  to  receive  his  penance. 
And  putte  him  in  the  popes  ordinance 
In  high  and  low,  and  Jesu  Crist  besought, 
Forycve  his  wicked  werkes  that  he  had  wrt/Ugbt. 
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Twies  she  swouneth  in  his  owen  sight, 
He  wepeth  and  him  excuseth  pitonsly : 
Now  God,  quod  he,  and  all  his  halwes  bright 
So  wisly  ou  my  soale  as  have  mercy, 
That  of  youre  harme  as  gUteles  am  I, 
As  is  Maurice  my  sone,  so  like  your  fiboe, 
Elles  the  fend  me  fetche  out  of  this  place. 

Long  was  the  sobbing  and  the  bitter  peine, 
Or  that  hir  woful  hertes  mighten  cese, 
Gret  was  the  pitee  for  to  here  hem  pleine, 
Thurgh  whiche  pleintcs  gan  hir  wo  encrese. 
I  pray  you  all  my  labour  to  relese, 
I  may  not  tell  hir  wo  until  to«morwe, 
I  am  so  wery  for  to  speke  of  sorwe. 

But  finally,  whan  that  the  soth  is  wist. 
That  Alia  gilteles  was  of  hire  wo, 
I  trow  an  hundred  times  ban  they  kist^ 
And  swiche  a  blisse  is  ther  betwix  hem  two, 
That  save  the  joye  that  lasteth  evermo, 
Ther  is  non  like,  that  any  creature 
Hath  seen  or  shal,  while  that  the  world  may  dure. 

Tho  praied  she  hire  husbond  mekely 
In  releef  of  hire  longe  pitous  pine. 
That  he  wold  pray  hire  fader  specially, 
That  of  his  magestee  he  wold  endine 
To  vouchesauf  som  day  with  him  to  dine : 
She  praied  him  eke,  he  shulde  by  no  way 
Unto  hire  fader  no  word  of  hire  say. 

Som  men  wold  sayn,  how  that  the  child  Maurice 
Doth  this  message  until  this  emperour : 
But  as  I  gesse,  Alia  was  not  so  nice, 
To  him  that  is  so  soveraine  of  honour, 
As  he  that  is  of  cristen  folk  the  flour. 
Send  any  child,  but  it  is  bet  to  deme 
He  went  himself,  and  so  it  may  wel  seme. 

This  emperour  hath  granted  gentilly 
To  come  to  dinner,  as  he  him  besoughte : 
And  wel  rede  I,  he  loked  bcsily 
Upon  this  child,  and  on  his  doughter  thought. 
Alia  goth  to  his  inne,  and  as  him  ought 
Arraicd  for  this  feste  in  every  wise, 
As  ferforth  as  his  conning  may  suffice. 

The  morwe  came,  and  Alia  gan  him  dresse, 
And  eke  his  wif,  this  emperour  to  mete  : 
And  forth  they  ride  in  joyo  and  in  gladnesse, 
And  whan  she  saw  hire  fader  in  the  strete. 
She  light  adoun  and  falleth  him  to  fete. 
Fader,  quod  she,  your  yonge  child  Custance 
Is  now  ful  clenc  out  of  your  remembrance. 

I  am  your  doughter,  your  Custance,  quod  Bhe^ 
That  whilom  ye  han  sent  into  Surrie ; 
It  am  I,  fader,  that  in  the  salte  see 
Was  put  alone,  and  dampned  for  to  die. 
Now,  goode  fader,  I  you  mercy  crie, 
Send  me  no  more  into  non  hethenesse, 
But  thanketh  my  lord  here  of  his  kindenessc. 

Who  can  the  pitous  joye  tellen  all 
Betwix  hem  thre,  sin  they  ben  thus  ymetto  I 
But  of  my  talc  make  an  ende  I  shal, 
The  day  goth  fast,  I  wol  no  longer  lette. 
Thise  glade  folk  to  dinner  ben  }*8ette. 
In  joy  and  blisse  at  mete  I  let  hem  dwell, 
A  thousand  fold  wel  more  than  I  can  telL 


The  fame  anon  thurghout  the  toun  is  born, 
How  Alia  king  shal  come  on  pilgrimage. 
By  herbergeours  that  wenten  him  befom, 
For  which  the  senatour,  as  was  usage. 
Rode  him  againe,  and  many  of  his  linage. 
As  wel  to  she  wen  his  high  magnificence. 
As  to  don  any  king  a  reverence. 

Gret  chere  doth  this  noble  senatour 
To  king  Alia,  and  ho  to  him  also  ; 
Everich  of  hem  doth  other  gret  honour  ; 
And  80  befell,  that  in  a  day  or  two 
This  senatour  is  to  king  Alia  go 
To  fest,  and  shortly,  if  I  shal  not  lie, 
Custances  sone  went  in  his  compagnie. 

Som  men  wold  sain  at  requeste  of  Custance 
This  senatour  hath  lad  this  child  to  fcste  : 
I  may  not  tellen  every  circumstance, 
Be  as  be  may,  ther  was  he  at  the  leste : 
But  soth  is  this,  that  at  his  mothers  heste 
Befom  Alia,  during  the  metes  space. 
The  child  stood,  loking  in  the  kinges  face. 

This  Alia  king  hath  of  this  child  gret  wonder. 
And  to  the  senatour  he  said  anon, 
Whos  is  that  faire  child  that  stondeth  yonder  1 
I  no't,  quod  he,  by  God  and  by  Seint  John  ; 
A  moder  he  hath,  but  fader  hath  he  non. 
That  I  of  wote  :  but  shortly  in  a  stound 
He  told  Alia  how  that  this  child  was  found. 

But  God  wot,  quod  this  senatour  also. 
So  vertuous  a  liver  in  all  my  lif 
Nc  saw  I  never,  as  she,  ne  herd  of  mo 
Of  worldly  woman,  maiden,  widewe  or  wif : 
I  dare  wel  sayn  hire  hadde  lever  a  knif 
Thurghout  hire  brest,  than  ben  a  woman  wikke, 
Ther  is  no  man  coude  bring  hire  to  that  prikke. 

Now  was  this  child  as  like  unto  Custance 
As  possible  is  a  creature  to  be  : 
This  Alia  hath  the  face  in  remembrance 
Of  dame  Custance,  and  theron  mused  he. 
If  that  the  childes  moder  were  aught  she 
That  is  his  wif,  and  prively  he  siente, 
And  sped  him  fro  the  table  that  he  mighte. 

Parfay,  thought  he,  fantomo  is  in  min  hcd. 
I  ought  to  deme  of  skilful  jugement, 
That  in  the  salte  see  my  wif  is  ded. 
And  afterward  he  made  his  argument ; 
What  wot  I,  if  that  Crist  have  hider  sent 
My  wif  by  see,  as  wel  as  he  hire  lent 
To  my  contree,  fro  tliennes  that  she  went ! 

And  after  noon  home  with  the  senatour 
Groth  Alia,  for  to  see  this  wonder  chance. 
This  senatour  doth  Alia  gret  honour, 
And  hastily  he  sent  after  Custance  : 
But  trusteth  wel,  hire  luste  not  to  dance. 
Whan  that  she  wiste  wherfore  was  that  sonde, 
Unnethe  upon  hire  feet  she  mighte  stonde. 

* 

Whan  Alia  saw  his  wif,  faire  he  hire  grette. 
And  wept,  that  it  was  routhe  for  to  see. 
For  at  the  firste  look  he  on  hire  sctte 
He  knew  wel  veraily  that  it  was  she  : 
And  she  for  sorwe,  as  domb  stant  as  a  tree : 
So  was  hire  hertc  shette  in  hire  distresse, 
Whan  sue  remembered  his  unkindenesse. 
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child  Kaaiice  inns  sithen  emperonr 

f  the  pope,  and  lived  cristenly, 

tes  chirche  did  he  gret  honour : 

}t  all  hie  stone  passen  by, 

ioce  is  my  tale  speciidly, 

Ide  Romane  eestes  men  may  find 

s  Uf,  I  here  it  not  in  mind. 

dng  Alia,  whan  he  his  time  sey, 
s  Cnstance,  his  holy  wif  so  swete, 
iond  ben  they  come  the  righte  wey^ 

they  live  in  joye  and  in  quiete. 
I  while  it  lastetn  I  you  hete, 
this  world  for  time  wol  not  abide, 

to  night  it  changcth  as  the  tide. 

lived  ever  in  swiche  delite  o  day, 
n  ne  moved  other  conscience, 
>r  talent,  or  som  kin  affray, 
ir  pride,  or  passion,  or  offence  1 
but  for  this  end  this  sentence, 
il  while  in  joye  or  in  plesancc 
the  blisse  of  Alia  with  Custaiice. 


For  deth,  that  taketh  of  hie  and  low  his  rente, 
Whan  passed  was  a  yere,  even  as  I  gesso, 
Out  of  this  world  this  king  Alia  he  hente, 
For  whom  Custance  hath  f ul  gret  hevinesse. 
Now  let  us  praien  Grod  his  soule  blesse  : 
And  dame  Uustance,  finally  to  say. 
Toward  tlie  toun  of  Rome  goth  hire  way. 

To  Rome  is  come  this  holy  creature, 
And  findeth  ther  hire  frcndes  hole  and  sound : 
Now  is  she  scaped  all  hire  aventure  : 
And  whan  that  she  hire  fader  hath  yfound. 
Doun  on  hire  knees  falleth  she  to  ground, 
Weping  for  tendemesse  in  herte  blithe 
She  herieth  God  an  hundred  thousand  sithe. 

In  vertue  and  in  holy  almesse  dede 
They  liven  alle,  and  never  asonder  wende ; 
Till  deth  departeth  hem,  this  lif  they  lede : 
And  fareth  now  wel,  my  tale  is  at  an  endc. 
Now  Jesu  Crist,  that  of  his  might  may  sonde 
Joye  after  wo,  eoveme  us  in  his  grace. 
And  kcpe  us  alle  that  ben  in  this  place. 


THE  WIF  OF  BATHES  TALE. 
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sucB,  though  non  auctoritee 
i  this  world,  is  right  ynough  for  me 
e  of  wo  that  is  in  manage  : 
dings,  sin  I  twelf  yere  was  of  age, 
n1  be  Grod  that  is  eteme  on  live) 
des  at  chirche  dore  have  I  bad  five, 
often  might  ban  wedded  be) 
were  worthy  men  in  hir  degree. 
ae  was  told,  not  longe  time  agon  is, 
ben  Crist  ne  went  never  but  onis 
ling,  in  the  Cane  of  Galilee, 
that  ilke  ensample  taught  he  me, 
le  shulde  wedded  be  but  ones. 
:e  eke,  which  a  sharpe  woi*d  for  tlie  nones, 
k  welle  Jesu,  God  and  man, 
1  reprefe  of  the  Samaritan  : 
mt  yhadde  five  husbonds,  sayde  he  ; 
Ike  Dum,  that  now  hath  wedded  thee, 
lyn  husbond  :  thus  said  he  certain  ; 
lat  he  ment  therby,  I  can  not  sain, 
t  I  aske,  why  that  the  fifthc  man 
n  husbond  to  the  Samaritan  ! 
uiy  might  she  have  in  mariage  ? 
d  I  never  tellcn  in  niin  age 
lis  noumbre  diffinitioun  ; 
ly  devine,  and  glosen  up  and  doun. 
vel  I  wot,  expresse  witliout«^n  lie 
I  us  for  to  wex  and  multipHe  ; 
ntil  text  can  I  wel  undei-stoiid. 
1  I  wot,  he  sayd,  that  min  husbond 
iYe  fader  and  moder,  and  take  to  m«  ; 
lo  coumbre  mention  made  he, 
nie  or  of  octogamie ; 
old  men  than  spcke  of  it  viUinie  I 


Lo  here  the  wise  King  Dan  Salomon, 
I  trow  he  hadde  wives  mo  than  on, 
(As  wolde  God  it  leful  were  to  me 
To  be  refreshed  half  so  oft  as  he) 
Which  a  gift  of  God  had  he  for  alle  his  wives ! 
No  man  hath  swiche,  that  in  this  world  on  live  iSp 
God  wot,  this  noble  king,  as  to  my  witte. 
The  firsts  night  had  many  a  mery  fitte 
With  eche  of  hem,  so  wel  was  him  on  live. 
Blessed  be  God  that  I  have  wedded  five. 
Welcome  the  sixthe  whan  that  ever  he  shall. 
For  sith  I  wol  not  kepe  me  chaste  in  all. 
Whan  min  husbond  is  fro  the  world  ygon, 
Som  cristen  man  shal  wedden  me  anon. 
For  than  the  apostle  saith,  that  I  am  fre 
To  wedde,  a'  goddes  half,  wher  it  liketh  me. 
He  saith,  that  to  be  wedded  is  no  sinne  ; 
Better  is  to  be  wedded  than  to  brinnc. 

What  rekketh  me  though  folk  say  vilaiiio 
Of  shrewed  Lamech,  and  his  bigamie ! 
I  wot  wel  Abraham  was  an  holy  man. 
And  Jacob  ckc,  as  fer  as  ever  I  can. 
And  eche  of  hem  had  wives  mo  than  two. 
And  many  another  holy  man  also. 
Wher  can  ye  seen  in  any  maner  age 
That  highe  God  defended  mariage 
By  expresse  word  !     1  pray  you  telleth  me, 
Or  wher  commanded  ho  virginitee  I 

I  wot  as  wel  as  ye,  it  is  no  drede. 
The  apostle,  whan  he  spake  of  maidenhcde, 
He  said,  that  precept  thcrof  had  he  non  : 
Men  may  conseille  a  woman  to  ben  on, 
But  conseilling  is  no  commandement ; 
He  put  it  in  our  owcn  jugement. 

For  hadde  God  commanded  maidenhede. 
Than  had  he  dampned  weddine  out  of  drede  ; 
And  certes,  if  ther  were  no  sede  ysowe, 
Virginitei*  than  wherof  shuld  it  growc  1 
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Poule  doTste  not  commanden  at  the  lest 
A  thing,  of  which  his  maister  yaf  non  hest 
The  dud  is  sette  up  for  virginitee, 
Catch  who  so  may,  who  renneth  best  let  see. 
But  this  word  is  not  take  of  every  wight, 
But  ther  as  God  wol  yevo  it  of  his  might. 
I  wot  wel  that  the  apostle  was  a  maid. 
But  natheles,  though  that  he  wrote  and  said, 
He  wold  that  every  wight  were  swiche  as  he, 
All  n'is  but  conseil  to  virginitee. 
And  for  to  ben  a  wif  he  yaf  me  leve. 
Of  indulgence,  so  n'is  it  non  repreve 
To  wedden  me,  if  that  my  make  die, 
Withoute  exception  of  bigamie  ; 
All  were  it  good  no  woman  for  to  touche, 
( He  ment  as  in  his  bed  or  in  his  couche) 
For  peril  is  both  fire  and  tow  to  assemble ; 
Ye  know  what  this  ensample  may  resemble. 

This  is  all  and  som,  he  held  virginitee 
More  parfit  than  wedding  in  frecUee : 
TFreeltee  clepe  I,  but  if  that  he  and  she 
Wold  lede  hir  lives  all  in  chastitee^ 
I  graunt  it  wel,  I  have  of  non  envie. 
Who  maidenhed  preferre  to  bigamie  ; 
It  liketh  hem  to  be  clone  in  body  and  gost : 
Of  min  estat  I  wol  not  maken  best 

For  wel  ye  know,  a  lord  in  his  houshold 
Ne  hath  nat  every  vessell  all  of  gold  : 
Som  ben  of  tree  ;  and  don  hir  lord  service. 
God  depeth  folk  to  him  in  sondry  wise, 
And  everich  hath  of  God  a  propre  gift, 
Som  this,  som  that,  as  that  him  liketh  shift. 
Virginitee  is  gret  perfection, 
And  continence  eke  with  devotion  : 
But  Crist,  that  of  perfection  is  welle, 
Ne  bade  not  every  wight  he  shulde  go  selle 
All  that  he  had,  and  yeve  it  to  the  poure. 
And  in  swiche  wise  folow  him  and  his  lore  : 
He  spake  to  hem  that  wold  live  parfitly. 
And,  lordings,  (by  your  leve)  that  am  nat  I ; 
I  wol  bestow  tlie  flour  of  all  myn  age 
lu  th'  actes  and  the  fruit  of  mariage. 

Tell  me  also,  to  what  conclusion 
Were  membres  made  of  generation, 
And  of  so  parfit  wise  a  wight  y wrought ! 
Trusteth  me  wel,  they  were  nat  made  for  nought. 
Glose  who  so  wol,  and  say  bothe  up  and  doun, 
That  they  were  made  for  purgatioun 
Of  urine,  and  of  other  thinges  smale. 
And  eke  to  know  a  female  from  a  male  : 
And  for  non  other  cause  1  say  ye  no  ! 
The  experience  wot  wel  it  is  not  so. 
So  that  the  clerkes  be  not  with  me  wroth, 
I  say  this,  that  they  maked  ben  for  both, 
ThiH  is  to  sayn,  for  office,  and  for  cse 
Of  engendrure,  ther  we  not  God  displese. 
Why  shuld  men  elles  in  hirbookes  sette, 
That  man  shal  yelden  to  his  wif  hii*e  dette  1 
Now  wherwith  shuld  he  make  his  pavement, 
If  he  ne  used  his  sely  instrument  1 
Than  were  they  made  upon  a  creature 
To  purge  urine,  and  eke  for  en<;endrure. 

But  I  say  not  that  every  wight  is  hold,  • 
That  hath  swiche  hameis  as  1  to  you  told, 
To  gon  and  usen  hem  in  engendrure  ; 
Than  shuld  men  take  of  chastitee  no  cure. 
Crist  was  a  maide,  and  shapen  as  a  man, 
And  many  a  seint,  sith  that  this  world  began, 
Yet  lived  they  ever  in  parfit  chastitee. 
I  n'ill  enrie  with  no  Tirginitee. 


Let  hem  with  bred  of  pured  whete  be  fed, 

And  let  us  wives  eten  barly  bred. 

And  yet  with  barly  bred,  Mark  tellen  can, 

Our  Lord  Jesu  refreshed  many  a  man. 

In  swiche  estat  as  God  hath  cleped  us, 

I  wol  persever,  I  n'am  not  precious. 

In  wifliode  wol  I  use  min  instrument 

As  frely  as  my  maker  hath  it  sent. 

If  I  be  dangerous  God  yeve  me  sorwe, 

Min  husbond  shal  it  have  both  even  and  monre, 

Whan  that  him  list  come  forth  and  pay  his  dettr. 

An  husbond  wol  I  have,  I  wol  not  lette. 

Which  shal  be  both  my  dettour  and  my  thralj, 

And  have  his  tribulation  withall 

Upon  his  llesh,  while  that  I  am  his  wif. 

I  have  the  power  during  all  my  lif 

Upon  his  propre  body,  and  nat  he  ; 

Right  thus  the  apostle  told  it  unto  me, 

And  bad  our  husbonds  for  to  love  us  wel ; 

All  this  sentence  me  liketh  every  del. 

Up  stert  the  pardoner,  and  that  anon  ; 
Now,  dame,  quod  he,  by  God  and  by  Sebt  Joho, 
Ye  ben  a  noble  prcchour  in  this  cas. 
I  was  about  to  wed  a  wif,  alas  ! 
What  1  shuld  I  bie  it  on  my  flesh  so  dere ! 
Yet  had  I  lever  wed  no  wif  to-yere. 

Abide,  quod  she,  my  tale  is  not  begonne. 
Nay,  thou  shalt  drinken  of  another  tonne 
Er  that  I  go,  shal  savour  worse  than  ale. 
And  whan  that  I  have  told  thee  forth  my  tale 
Of  tribulation  in  mariage. 
Of  which  I  am  expert  in  all  min  age, 
(Thb  is  to  sayn,  myself  hath  ben  the  whippe) 
Than  maiest  thou  chesen  wheder  then  wolt  sippe 
Of  thilke  tonne,  that  I  shal  abruche. 
Beware  of  it,  cr  thou  to  neigh  approche. 
For  I  shal  tell  ensamples  mo  than  ten : 
Who  so  that  n'ill  beware  by  other  men 
By  him  shal  other  men  corrected  be : 
Thise  same  wordes  writeth  Ptholomee, 
Rede  in  his  Almageste,  and  take  it  there. 

Dame,  I  wold  pray  you,  if  your  will  it  were, 
Sayde  this  pardoner,  as  ye  began. 
Tell  forth  your  tale,  and  spareth  for  no  man. 
And  techeth  us  yonge  men  of  your  practike. 

Gladly,  quod  she,  sin  that  it  may  you  like. 
But  that  I  pray  to  all  this  compagnie. 
If  that  I  speke  after  my  fantasie. 
As  taketh  not  a  greefe  of  that  I  say. 
For  min  entente  is  not  but  for  to  play. 

Now,  sires,  than  wol  I  tell  you  forth  my  tale. 
As  ever  mote  I  drinken  win  or  ale 
I  shal  say  soth,  the  husbondes  that  I  had 
As  three  of  hem  were  good,  and  two  were  bad. 
The  three  were  goode  men  and  riehe  and  oldc. 
Uncthes  mighten  they  the  statute  holdc. 
In  which  that  they  were  bounden  unto  me. 
Ye  wot  wel  what  I  mene  of  this  parde. 
As  God  me  helpe,  I  laugh  whan  that  I  thinke, 
How  pitously  a-night  I  made  hem  swinke, 
But  by  my  fay,  I  tolde  of  it  no  store : 
They  bad  me  yeven  hir  lond  and  hir  tresore, 
Me  neded  not  do  longer  diligence 
To  win  hir  love,  or  don  hem  reverence. 
They  loved  me  so  wel  by  God  above, 
That  1  ne  tolde  no  deintee  of  hir  love. 
A  wise  woman  wol  besie  hire  ever  in  on 
To  geten  hir  love,  ther  as  she  hath  non. 
But  sith  I  had  hem  holly  in  min  hond, 
And  that  they  hadde  yeven  me  all  hir  lend. 
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huld  I  taken  kepe  hem  for  to  plese, 
were  for  my  profit,  or  min  ese  1 
;m  so  a-werke  by  my  fay, 
Any  a  night  they  aongen  wala  wa. 
con  was  not  fet  for  hem,  I  trow, 
»m  men  have  in  Essex  at  Donmow. 
■ned  hem  so  wel  after  my  lawe, 
:he  of  hem  ful  blisful  was  and  fawe 
igen  me  gay  thinges  fro  the  feyre. 
ere  fal  glade  whan  I  spake  hem  fa}Te, 
d  it  wot,  I  chidde  hem  spitously. 
arkeneth  how  I  bare  me  proprely. 
rise  wires,  that  can  understood, 
lul  ye  speke,  and  here  hem  wrong  on  bond, 
f  so  boldely  can  ther  no  man 
and  lien  as  a  woman  can. 
dot  this  by  wives  that  ben  wise, 
t  be  whan  they  hem  misavise.) 
wif  if  that  she  can  hire  good, 
!ren  hem  on  bond  the  cow  is  wood, 
ken  witnease  of  hire  owen  mayd 
kssent :  but  herkeneth  how  I  sayd. 
olde  kaynard,  is  this  thin  aray  ! 
(  my  neieheboures  wif  so  gay  ? 
honoured  over  al  wher  she  goth, 
home,  I  have  no  thrifty  cloth. 
lost  thou  at  my  neigheboures  hous  1 
BO  fiaire  !  art  Uiou  so  amorous  ? 
■ownest  thou  with  our  maide  !  benedicite, 
le  lechour,  let  thy  japes  be. 
if  I  have  a  gossib,  or  a  frend, 
uten  gilt)  thou  chidest  as  a  fend, 
I  walke  or  play  unto  his  hous. 
1  eomest  home  as  dronken  as  a  mous, 
echest  on  thy  benche,  with  evil  prefe  : 
ayst  to  me,  it  is  a  gret  meschiefe 
t  a  ponre  woman,  for  costagc  : 
that  she  be  riche  of  high  parage, 
ayst  thou,  that  it  is  a  tourmentrie 
re  hire  pride  and  hire  nielancolie. 
that  she  be  fairc,  thou  veray  knave, 
ayvt  that  every  holour  wol  hire  have, 
ly  no  while  in  chastitee  abide, 
1  assailled  upon  every  side. 
ayst  som  folk  desire  us  for  richesse, 
r  our  shape,  and  som  for  our  fairncsse, 
m,  for  she  can  other  sing  or  dance, 
»m  for  gentillesse  and  daliance, 
r  hire  nondes  and  hire  armns  smale  : 
loth  all  to  the  devil  by  thy  tale. 
ayst,  men  may  not  kepe  a  castel  wal, 
so  long  assailled  be  over  al. 
that  she  be  foul,  thou  sayst,  that  she 
th  er?ry  man  that  she  may  see ; 
a  spaniel,  she  wol  on  him  lepe, 
t  may  finden  som  man  hire  to  chepe. 
1  so  grey  goos  goth  ther  in  the  lake, 
fit  thou)  that  wol  ben  withoute  a  make, 
lyst,  it  is  an  hard  thing  for  to  wclde 
g,  that  no  man  wol,  his  thankes,  heldc. 
B  sayst  thou,  lorel,  whan  thou  gnst  tu  bed, 
lat  no  wise  man  nedcth  for  to  wed, 
man  that  eotendeth  unto  heven. 
vilde  thonder  dint  and  firy  leveu 
hy  welked  nekke  be  to-broke. 
1  sayst,  that  dropping  houses,  and  eke  smoke, 
liding  wives  maken  men  to  flee 
hir  owen  hous  ;  a,  benedicite, 
lileth  Bwiche  an  old  man  for  to  chide  t 
1  sayst,  we  wives  wol  our  vices  hide. 


Til  we  be  fast,  and  than  we  wol  hem  shewe. 
Wel  may  that  be  a  proverbe  of  a  shrewe. 

Tliou  sayst,  that  oxen,  asses,  hors,  and  houndes, 
They  ben  assaied  at  diverae  stoundes, 
Basines,  lavoures,  or  that  men  hem  bie, 
Spones,  stooles,  and  all  swiche  husbondrie, 
And  so  ben  pottes,  clothes,  and  aray, 
But  folk  of  wives  maken  non  assay. 
Til  they  ben  wedded,  olde  dotard  shrewe  ! 
And  than,  sayst  thou,  we  wol  our  vices  shewe. 

Thou  sayst  also,  that  it  displeseth  me, 
But  if  that  thou  wolt  preisen  my  beautee, 
And  but  thou  pore  alway  upon  my  face. 
And  clepe  me  faire  dame  in  every  place  ; 
And  but  thou  make  a  feste  on  thilke  day 
That  I  was  borne,  and  make  me  fresh  and  gay ; 
And  but  thou  do  to  my  norice  honour. 
And  to  my  chamberere  within  my  hour, 
And  to  my  faders  folk,  and  myn  allies ; 
Thus  sayst  thou,  olde  barel  ful  of  lies. 

And  yet  also  of  our  prentis  Jankin, 
For  his  crispe  here,  shining  as  gold  so  fin, 
And  for  he  squiereth  me  both  up  and  doun, 
Yet  hast  thou  caught  a  false  suspection  : 
I  wol  him  nat,  though  thou  were  dcd  to-morwe. 

But  tell  me  this,  why  hidest  thou  with  sonve 
The  keies  of  thy  chest  away  fro  me ! 
It  is  my  good  as  wel  as  thin  parde. 
What,  wenest  thou  make  an  idiot  of  our  dame  ! 
Now  by  that  Lord  that  doped  is  Seint  Jarae, 
Thou  shalt  nat  bothe,  though  that  thou  were  wood, 
Be  maistcr  of  my  body  and  of  my  good. 
That  on  thou  shalt  forgo  maogro  thin  eyen. 
What  helpeth  it  of  me  to  enquere  and  spicn  1 
I  trow  thou  woldest  locke  me  in  thy  cheste. 
Thou  shuldest  say,  Fayr  wif,  go  whor  thee  leste  ; 
Take  your  disport ;  1  wol  nat  leve  no  tales ; 
I  know  you  for  a  trewe  wif,  dame  Ales. 

We  love  no  man,  that  taketh  kepe  or  charge 
Wher  that  we  gon,  we  wol  be  at  our  large. 
Of  alle  men  yblessed  mote  he  bo 
The  wise  astrologien  Dan  Ptholomee, 
Tliat  sayth  this  proverbe  in  his  Almageste  : 
Of  alle  men  his  wisdom  is  higheste. 
That  rekketh  not  who  hath  the  world  in  bond. 

By  this  proverbe  thou  shalt  wel  understond, 
Have  thou  ynough,  what  thar  thee  rckke  or  caro 
How  merily  that  other  folkes  fare  1 
For  certes,  olde  dotard,  by  your  leve. 
Ye  shuUen  have  queint  right  ynough  at  eve. 
He  is  to  gret  a  nigard  that  wol  weme 
A  man  to  light  a  candel  at  his  lanteme  ; 
He  shal  have  never  the  lesse  light  parde. 
Have  thou  ynough,  thee  thar  not  plainen  thee. 

Thou  sayst  also,  if  that  we  make  us  gay 
With  clothing  and  with  precious  array. 
That  it  is  peril  of  our  chastitee. 
And  yet,  with  sorwe,  thou  enforcest  thee. 
And  sayst  thisc  wordes  in  the  apostles  name  : 
In  habit  made  with  chastitee  and  shame 
Ye  women  shul  appareile  you,  (quod  he) 
And  nat  in  tressed  here,  and  gay  perrie. 
As  perle^  ne  with  gold,  ne  clothes  riche. 

After  tliy  text,  ne  after  thy  rubriche 
I  wol  not  work  as  mochel  as  a  gnat. 

Thou  sayst  also,  I  walke  out  like  a  cat ; 
For  who  so  wolde  senge  the  cattes  skin. 
Than  wol  the  cat  wel  dwellen  in  hire  in  ; 
And  if  the  cattes  skin  be  sleke  and  eay, 
She  wol  nat  dwellen  in  hous  half  a  day, 
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But  forth  sbe  wol,  or  any  day  be  dawed, 
To  shew  hire  skin,  and  gon  a  caterwawcd. 
This  is  to  say,  if  I  be  gay,  sire  shrewe, 
I  wol  renne  out,  my  borel  for  to  shewe. 
Sire  olde  fool,  what  helpeth  thee  to  spien  ! 
Though  thou  pray  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyen 
To  be  my  wardecorps,  as  he  can  best, 
In  faith  he  shal  not  kepe  me  but  me  lest : 
Yet  coude  I  make  his  bcrd,  so  mote  I  the. 

Thou  sayest  eke,  that  ther  ben  thinges  three, 
Which  thinges  gretly  troublen  all  this  crthe. 
And  that  no  wight  ne  may  endure  the  ferthe  : 
0  lefe  sire  shrewe,  Jesu  short  thy  lif. 

Yet  prechest  thou,  and  sayst,  on  hateful  wif 
Yrekeucd  is  for  on  of  thise  meschances. 
Be  ther  non  other  manor  resemblances 
That  ye  may  liken  your  parables  to. 
But  if  a  sely  wif  be  on  of  tho  ! 

Thou  likencst  eke  womans  love  to  hellc, 
To  barrien  lund,  ther  water  may  not  dwelle. 

Thou  likenest  it  also  to  wilde  fire  ; 
The  more  it  brenneth,  the  more  it  hath  desire 
To  consume  every  thing,  that  brent  wol  be. 

Thou  sayest,  right  as  wormcs  shende  a  tre, 
Right  60  a  wif  destroieth  hir  husbond  ; 
This  knowen  they  that  ben  to  wives  bond. 

Lordings,  right  thus,  as  ye  ban  understood, 
Bare  I  stifiy  min  old  husbond  es  on  bond. 
That  thus  they  saiden  in  hir  dronkenncsse  ; 
And  all  was  false,  but  as  I  toke  witnesse 
On  Jankin,  and  upon  my  nece  also. 

0  Lord,  the  peine  I  did  hem,  and  tho  wo, 
Ful  giltelcs,  by  Goddes  swete  pine  ; 
For  as  an  hoi*s,  I  coude  bite  and  whine  ; 

1  coude  plain,  and  I  was  in  the  gilt, 
Or  elles  oftentime  I  had  ben  spilt. 

Who  so  first  cometh  to  the  mill,  first  grint ; 
I  plained  first,  so  was  our  werrc  ystint. 
Thev  were  ful  glad  to  excusen  hem  ful  blive 
Of  thing,  the  which  they  never  agilt  hir  live. 
Of  wenches  wold  I  beren  hem  on  bond, 
Whan  that  for  sike  unnethes  might  they  stond, 
Yet  tikeled  I  his  hertc  for  that  he 
Wend  that  I  had  of  him  so  gret  chicrtce  : 
I  swoi*e  that  all  my  walking  out  by  night 
Was  for  to  espien  wenches  that  he  digh't : 
Under  that  colour  had  I  many  a  mirth. 
For  all  swiche  wit  is  yeven  us  in  our  birth  ; 
Deceite,  weping,  spinning,  God  hath  yevcn 
To  women  kindly,  while  that  they  may  liven. 
And  thus  of  o  thing  I  may  avaunten  me, 
At  th'ende  I  had  the  beter  in  eche  degree, 
By  sleight  or  force,  or  by  som  manor  thing, 
As  by  continual  murmur  or  grutching, 
Namely  a-bed,  ther  hadden  they  meschance, 
Ther  wold  I  chide,  and  don  hem  no  plesance  : 
I  wold  no  lenger  in  the  bed  abide. 
If  that  I  felt  his  arme  over  my  side, 
Til  he  had  made  his  raunson  unto  me. 
Than  wold  I  soffre  him  do  his  nicetee. 
And  therfore  every  man  this  tale  I  tell, 
Winne  who  so  may,  for  all  is  for  to  sell : 
With  empty  bond  men  may  no  haukes  lure, 
For  winning  wold  I  all  his  lust  endure, 
And  maken  me  a  feined  appetit, 
And  yet  in  bacon  had  I  never  dclit : 
That  maked  me  that  ever  I  wold  hem  chide. 
For  though  the  pope  had  sitten  hem  beside, 
I  wold  not  spare  hem  at  hir  owen  bord, 
For  by  my  trouthe  I  quitte  hem  word  for  word. 


As  helpe  me  veray  God  omnipotent, 
Tho  I  right  now  shuld  make  my  testament, 
I  ne  owe  hem  not  a  word,  that  it  n'is  ^t, 
I  brought  it  so  abouten  by  my  wit. 
That  they  must  yeve  it  up,  as  for  the  best, 
Or  elles  had  we  never  ben  in  rest. 
For  though  he  loked  as  a  wood  leon. 
Yet  shuld  he  faille  of  his  conclusion. 

Than  wold  I  say,  now,  goode  lefe,  take  k^c^ 
How  mekely  loketli  Wilkin  oure  shepe  ! 
Come  ner  my  spouse,  and  let  me  ba  thy  cheka. 
Ye  shulden  be  al  patient  and  meko, 
And  ban  a  swetc  spiced  conscience,, 
Sith  ye  so  preche  of  Jobes  patience. 
Suffreth  alway,  sin  ye  so  wel  can  preche;. 
And  but  ye  do,  certain  we  shal  you  teche 
That  it  is  faire  to  ban  a  wif  in  pees. 
On  of  us  two  moste  bowen  doutelees  : 
And,  sith  a  man  is  more  resonablo 
Than  woman  is,  ye  mosten  ben  suffrable. 
What  aileth  you  to  grutchen  thus  and  grone  ? 
Is  it  for  ye  wold  have  my  queint  alone ! 
Why  take  it  all :  lo,  have  it  every  deL 
Peter,  I  shrew  you  but  ye  love  it  weL 
For  if  I  wolde  sell  my  Mle  chose^ 
I  coude  walke  as  fresshe  as  is  a  rose. 
But  I  wol  kepe  it  for  your  owen  toth. 
Ye  be  to  blame,  by  God,  I  say  you  soth. 

Swiche  maner  wordes  hadden  we  on  hood. 
Now  wol  I  spoken  of  my  fourthe  husbond. 

My  fourthe  husbondc  was  a  rcvellonr, 
This  is  to  sayn,  he  had  a  paramour. 
And  I  was  yonge  and  ful  of  ragerie, 
Stibbome  and  strong,  and  ioly  as  a  pie. 
Tho  coude  I  dancen  to  an  harpe  smale, 
And  sing  ywis  as  any  nightingale, 
Whan  I  had  dronke  a  draught  of  swete  wine. 
Metellius,  the  foule  cberlc,  the  swine. 
That  with  a  staf  beraft  his  wif  hire  lif 
For  she  drank  wine,  though  I  had  ben  his  wif^ 
Ne  shuld  he  not  have  daunted  roe  fro  diinke : 
And  after  wine  of  Venus  most  I  thinke. 
For  al  so  sikcr  as  cold  engendreth  hayl, 
A  likerous  mouth  most  ban  a  likcrous  tayL 
In  woman  vinolent  is  no  defence. 
This  knowen  lechours  by  experience. 

But,  lord  Cnst,  whan  that  it  remembreCh 
Upon  my  youth,  and  on  my  jolitee. 
It  tiklcth  me  about  myn  herte-rote. 
Unto  this  day  it  doth  myn  herte  bote. 
That  I  have  had  my  world  as  in  my  time. 
But  age,  alas  !  that  all  wol  envenime. 
Hath  mc  beraft  my  beautce  and  my  pith  : 
Let  go,  farcwel,  the  devil  go  therwitn. 
The  flour  b  gon,  ther  n*is  no  more  to  tell. 
The  bren,  as  I  best  may,  now  moste  I  seU. 
But  yet  to  be  right  mery  wol  I  fond. 
Now  forth  to  tellcn  of  my  fourthe  husbond. 

I  say,  I  had  in  herte  gret  despit. 
That  ho  of  any  other  ha!d  delit ; 
But  he  was  quit  by  God  and  by  Seint  Joce  : 
I  made  him  of  the  same  wood  a  croce. 
Not  of  my  body  in  no  foule  manere. 
But  certainly  I  made  folk  swiche  chore, 
That  in  his  owen  grese  I  made  him  frie 
For  anger,  and  for  veray  jalousie. 
By  God,  in  erth  I  was  his  purgatorie. 
For  which  I  hope  his  soule  be  in  glorie. 
For,  God  it  wote,  he  sate  ful  oft  and  songe^ 
Whan  that  his  she  ful  bitterly  him  wrongeu 
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ri8  no  wighty  aaTe  God  and  he,  that  wiste 
17  a  wise  how  sore  that  I  him  twiste. 
i  whan  I  came  fro  Jemsalemy 
h  ygraTO  onder  the  rode-heem : 
lb  tomhe  not  so  curious 
I  the  sepnlcre  of  him  Darius, 
that  Appellee  wrought  so  sotelly. 
it  wast  to  bury  hem  preciously, 
n  fkrewel,  God  give  his  sonle  rest, 
low  in  his  grave  and  in  his  chest. 
of  my  fifthe  husbonde  wol  I  telle  : 
;  his  soule  never  come  in  hellc. 
!t  was  he  to  me  the  moste  shrew, 
:le  I  on  my  ribbes  all  by  rew, 
er  shal,  unto  min  ending  day. 
our  bed  he  was  so  fresh  and  gay, 
erwithaU  he  coude  so  wel  me  glosc, 
that  he  wolde  ban  my  belle  chose, 
hough  he  had  me  bet  on  every  bon, 
de  win  agen  my  love  anon. 
I  love  him  the  bet,  for  he 
his  love  BO  dangerous  to  me. 
nmen  ban,  if  that  I  shal  not  lie, 
matere  a  qneinte  fantasie. 
what  thing  we  may  uat  lightly  have, 
er  wol  we  cry  all  day  and  crave. 
e  us  Uiing,  and  that  desiren  we  ; 
•n  us  fast,  and  thanne  wol  we  flee. 
mger  uttren  we  all  our  chaffare  ; 
«e8  at  market  maketh  dere  ware, 
gret  chepe  is  holden  at  litel  prise  ; 
oweth  every  woman  that  is  wise. 
;fthe  husbonde,  God  his  soulc  blesse, 
that  I  toke  for  love  and  no  richesse, 
time  was  a  clerk  of  Oxenforde, 
d  left  scole,  and  went  at  home  at  borde 
J  eossib,  dwelling  in  oure  toun  : 
re  hire  soule,  hire  name  was  Alison  n. 
sw  my  hei*te  and  all  my  privetce, 
n  our  parish  preest,  so  mote  I  the. 
bewried  I  my  conseil  all ; 
I  my  husbond  pissed  on  a  wall, 
a  thing  that  shuld  have  cost  his  lif, 
,  and  to  anotlier  worthy  wif, 
my  nece,  which  that  I  loved  wel, 
nave  told  his  conseil  every  del. 
I  did  ful  often,  God  it  wote, 
ade  his  face  ful  often  red  and  bote 
■ay  shame,  and  blamed  himself,  for  he 
d  to  me  so  gret  a  privetce. 
BO  befell  that  ones  in  a  Lent, 
m  times  I  to  my  gossib  went, 
T  yet  I  loTcd  to  be  gay, 
'  to  walke  in  Biarcli,  April,  and  May 
oos  to  hous,  to  heren  sondrv  tales) 
ink  in  clerk,  and  my  gossib  dame  Ales, 
nyself,  into  the  feldes  went, 
isbond  was  at  London  all  that  Lent ; 
he  better  leiser  for  to  pleic, 
r  to  see,  and  eke  for  to  be  seie 
r  folk ;  what  wist  1  whcr  my  grace 
apen  for  to  be,  or  in  what  place  ? 
■e  made  I  my  visitations 
lies,  and  to  processions^ 
•iiings  eke,  and  to  thise  pil^^-imagcs, 
es  of  miracles,  and  mariages, 
red  upon  my  gay  skarlct  gites. 
ormes,  ne  thise  mothes,  ne  thise  mites 
ly  panille  frett  hem  never  a  del, 
at  thou  why  I  for  they  were  used  weL 


Now  wol  I  telleh  forth  what  happed  me : 
I  say,  that  in  the  feldes  walked  we, 
Till  trewely  we  had  swiche  daliance 
This  clerk  and  I,  that  of  my  purveance 
1  spake  to  him,  and  said  him  how  that  he. 
If  I  were  widewe,  shulde  weddeu  me. 
For  certainly,  I  say  for  no  bobance, 
Yet  was  I  never  without  purveance 
Of  mariage,  ne  of  other  thinges  eke  : 
1  hold  a  mouses  wit  not  worth  a  leke. 
That  hath  but  on  hole  for  to  sterten  to, 
And  if  that  faille,  than  is  all  ydo. 

I  bare  him  on  bond  he  had  enchanted  me  ; 
(My  dame  tauglite  me  that  subtiltee) 
And  eke  I  sayd,  I  mette  of  him  all  night. 
He  wold  ban  slain  me,  as  I  lay  upright, 
And  all  my  bed  was  full  of  veray  blood  ; 
But  yet  I  hope  that  ye  shuln  do  me  good  : 
For  blood  betokcneth  gold,  as  me  was  taught. 
And  al  was  false,  I  dremed  of  him  right  naughty 
But  as  I  folwed  ay  my  dames  lore. 
As  wel  of  that  as  of  other  thinges  more. 

But  now,  sire,  let  me  see,  what  shall  I  sain  1 
A  ha,  by  God  I  have  my  tale  again. 
Whan  that  my  fourthe  husbonde  was  on  here, 
I  wept  algate  and  made  a  sory  chei*e. 
As  wives  moten,  for  it  is  the  usage  ; 
And  with  my  coverchefe  covered  my  visage  ; 
But,  for  that  I  was  purveyed  of  a  make, 
I  wept  but  smal,  and  that  I  undertake. 
To  chirche  was  myn  husbond  bom  a-morwe 
With  neigheboures  that  for  him  maden  sorwe, 
And  Jankin  oure  clerk  was  on  of  tho : 
As  helpc  me  God,  whan  that  I  saw  him  go 
After  the  here,  me  thought  he  had  a  paire 
Of  leggcs  and  of  feet,  so  clenc  and  faire, 
That  all  my  herte  I  yave  unto  his  hold. 
He  was,  I  trow,  a  twenty  winter  old, 
And  I  was  fourty,  if  I  shal  say  soth. 
But  yet  I  had  alway  a  coltcs  toth. 
Gat-tothed  I  was,  and  that  became  me  wele, 
I  had  the  print  of  Seinte  Venus  sele. 
As  helpe  me  God,  I  was  a  lusty  on. 
And  faire,  and  riche,  and  yonge,  and  wel  begon  : 
And  ti'ewely,  as  min  husbondes  tolden  me, 
I  had  the  beste  queint  that  mighte  be. 
For  certes  I  am  all  venerian 
In  fcling,  and  my  herte  is  niarcian  : 
Venus  me  yave  my  lust  and  likerousnesse. 
And  Mars  yave  me  my  sturdy  liardinesse. 
Min  ascendent  was  Taure,  and  Mara  thcrinne  : 
Alas,  alas,  tliat  ever  love  was  siniic  ! 
I  folwed  ay  min  inclination 
By  vertue  of  my  constellation  : 
That  made  me  that  I  coude  nat  withdraw 
My  chambre  of  Venus  from  a  good  fclaw. 
Yet  have  I  Martcs  merke  upon  my  face, 
And  also  in  another  privee  place. 
For  God  so  wisly  be  my  salvation, 
I  loved  never  hy  no  discretion, 
But  ever  folwed  min  appetit, 
All  were  ho  shorte,  longe,  blacke,  or  white, 
I  toke  no  kepe,  so  that  he  liked  nie. 
How  poui'e  he  was,  ne  eke  of  what  degree^ 

What  shuld  I  save  ?  but  at  the  monthes  ende 
This  joly  clerk  Jankin,  that  was  so  hende. 
Hath  wedded  me  with  gi'ct  solempnitee. 
And  to  him  j-ave  I  all  the  lond  and  fee, 
Tlmt  ever  was  me  ycven  therbefore  : 
But  afterward  repented  nic  ful  sore. 
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He  n'olde  saffn  nothing  of  my  list. 
By  God  be  amote  me  ones  with  his  fist, 
For  that  1  root  out  of  his  book  a  lefe, 
That  of  the  stroke  myn  ere  wex  al  defe. 
Stibbome  I  was,  as  is  a  leonesse, 
And  of  my  tonge  a  veray  jangleresse, 
And  walke  I  wold,  as  I  had  don  befom, 
Fro  hous  to  boos,  although  he  had  it  sworn : 
Fur  which  he  oftentimes  wolde  preche, 
And  me  of  olde  Romaine  gestes  teche. 

ilow  he  Sulpitius  Gallus  left  his  wif, 
And  hire  forsoke  for  terme  of  all  his  lif, 
Not  but  for  open-heded  he  hire  say 
Loking  out  at  his  dore  upon  a  day. 

Another  Romaine  told  he  me  by  name, 
That,  for  his  wif  was  at  a  sommer  game 
Without  his  weting,  he  forsoke  hire  eke. 

And  than  wold  he  upon  his  Bible  seke 
That  iike  proverbe  of  Ecclesiaste, 
Wher  he  commandeth,  and  forbedeth  faste, 
Man  shal  not  suffer  his  wif  go  roule  aboute. 

Than  wold  he  say  right  thus  withouten  doute : 
Who  so  that  bildeth  his  hous  all  of  salwes. 
And  pricketh  his  blind  hors  over  the  falwes. 
And  suffereth  his  wif  to  go  seken  halwcs, 
Is  worthy  to  be  honged  on  the  galwcs. 

But  all  for  nought,  I  settc  not  an  hawe 
Of  his  proverbes,  ne  of  his  olde  sawe  ; 
Ne  I  wold  not  of  him  corrected  be. 
I  hate  hem  that  my  vices  tellen  me. 
And  so  do  mo  of  us  (God  wote)  than  I. 
This  made  him  wood  with  me  all  utterly ; 
I  n'olde  not  forbero  him  in  no  cas. 

Now  wol  I  say  you  soth  by  Seint  Thomas, 
Why  that  I  rent  out  of  his  book  a  lefe. 
For  which  he  smote  mc,  so  that  I  was  defe. 

He  had  a  book,  that  gladly  night  and  day 
For  his  disport  he  wolde  it  rede  alway, 
He  cleped  it  Valerie,  and  Thcophrast, 
And  with  that  book  lie  lough  alway  ful  fast. 
And  eke  ther  was  a  clerk  somtimc  at  Rome, 
A  cardinal,  that  highte  Seint  Jerome, 
That  made  a  book  again  Jovinian, 
Which  book  was  ther,  and  eke  Tertullian, 
Crisippus,  Trotula,  and  Helowis, 
That  was  abbesse  not  fer  fro  Paris  ; 
And  eke  the  paraboles  of  Salomon, 
Ovides  art,  and  bourdes  many  on  ; 
And  alle  thise  were  bonden  in  o  volume. 
And  every  night  and  day  was  his  custume 
(Whan  he  had  leiaer  and  vacation 
From  other  worldly  occupation^ 
To  reden  in  tliis  book  of  wikkea  wives. 
He  knew  of  hem  mo  legendes  and  mo  lives, 
Than  ben  of  goode  wives  in  the  Bible. 

For  trusteth  wel,  it  is  an  impossible. 
That  any  clerk  wol  speken  good  of  wives, 
(But  if  it  be  of  holy  seintes  lives) 
Ne  of  non  other  woman  never  the  mo. 
Who  pointed  the  leon,  telleth  me,  who ! 
By  God,  if  wimmen  hadden  written  stories^ 
As  clerkes  ban,  within  hir  oratories. 
They  wold  have  writ  of  men  more  wikkednease, 
Than  all  the  mcrke  of  Adam  may  redi'esse. 
The  children  of  Mercury  and  of  Venus 
Ben  in  hir  werking  ful  contrarious. 
Mercury  loveth  wisdom  and  science. 
And  Venus  loveth  riot  and  dispence. 
And  for  hir  divers  disposition, 
Eche  fijleth  in  others  exaltation. 


As  thus,  God  wote.  Mercury  is  desolat 
In  Pisces,  wher  Venus  is  exi^tat. 
And  Venus  falleth  wher  Mercury  is  reised. 
Therfore  no  womAn  of  no  clerk  is  preised. 
The  clerk  whan  he  is  old,  and  may  nought  do 
Of  Venus  werkes  not  worth  his  old  sho. 
Than  sitteth  he  doun,  and  writeth  in  bis  dotage, 
That  winmien  cannot  kepe  hir  manage. 
But  now  to  purpos,  why  I  tolde  thee. 
That  I  was  beten  for  a  book  parde. 

Upon  a  night  Jankin,  that  was  our  sire, 
Red  on  his  book,  as  he  sate  by  the  fire. 
Of  Eva  first,  that  for  hire  wikkednesse 
Was  all  mankinde  brought  to  wretchednesse. 
For  which  that  Jesu  Cnst  himself  was  slain, 
That  bought  us  with  his  herte-blood  again. 

Lo  here  expresse  of  wimmen  may  ye  find. 
That  woman  was  the  losse  of  all  mankind. 

Tho  redde  he  mc  how  Sampson  lost  his  hem 
Sloping,  his  lemman  kitte  hem  with  hire  sheres, 
Thorgh  whiche  treson  lost  he  both  his  eyen. 

Tho  redde  he  me,  if  that  I  shal  not  lien, 
Of  Hercules,  and  of  his  Deianire, 
That  caused  him  to  set  himself  a-fire. 

Nothing  forgat  he  the  care  and  the  wo, 
That  Socrates  had  with  his  wives  two  ; 
How  Xantippa  cast  pisse  upon  his  bed. 
This  sely  man  sat  still,  as  he  were  ded. 
He  wiped  his  hed,  no  more  dorst  he  sain. 
But,  er  the  thonder  stint  ther  cometh  rain. 
Of  Pasiphae,  that  was  the  queue  of  Crete, 
For  shrewednesse  him  thought  tho  tale  swete. 
Fie,  speke  no  more  (it  is  a  grisely  thing) 
Of  hire  horrible  lust  and  hire  liking. 

Of  Clitemnestra  for  hire  lecherie 
That  falsely  made  hire  husbond  for  to  die, 
He  redde  it  with  ful  good  devotion. 

He  told  me  eke,  for  what  occasion 
Amphiorax  at  Thebes  lost  his  lif : 
My  husbond  had  a  legend  of  his  wif 
Eriphile,  that  for  an  ouche  of  gold 
Hath  prively  unto  the  Grekes  told, 
Wher  that  hire  husbond  hidde  him  in  a  place, 
For  which  he  had  at  Thebes  sory  grace 

Of  Lima  told  he  me,  and  of  Lucie  : 
They  bothe  made  hir  husbondes  for  to  die. 
That  on  for  love,  that  other  was  for  hate. 
Lima  hire  husbond  on  an  even  late 
Empoysoned  hath,  for  tliat  she  was  his  fo : 
Lucia  likerous  loved  hire  husbond  so, 
That  for  he  shuld  alway  upon  hire  thinke. 
She  yave  him  swiche  a  manor  love-drinke, 
That  he  was  ded  er  it  were  by  the  morwe : 
And  thus  algates  husbondes  hadden  sorwe. 

Than  told  he  me,  how  on  Latumeus 
Complained  to  his  felaw  Arius, 
That  in  his  gardin  growed  swiche  a  tree. 
On  which  he  said  how  that  his  wives  three 
Honged  hemself  for  hertes  despitous. 
O  leve  brother,  quod  this  Arius, 
Yeve  me  a  plant  of  thilke  blessed  tree, 
And  in  my  gardin  planted  shal  it  be. 

Of  later  date  of  wives  hath  he  redde. 
That  som  ban  slain  hir  husbonds  in  hir  bedde. 
And  let  hir  lechour  dight  hem  all  the  night. 
While  that  the  corps  lay  in  tlie  flore  upright : 
And  som  ban  driven  nailes  in  hir  brain, 
While  that  they  slope,  and  thus  they  han  hem  shuni 
Som  han  hem  yeven  poyson  in  hir  drink : 
He  spake  more  harm  than  herte  may  bethinke. 
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therwithall  he  knew  of  mo  proverbes, 
n  this  world  their  growen  gras  or  herbes. 
is  (qnod  he)  thin  habitation 
li  a  leon,  or  a  foule  dragon, 
rith  a  woman  using  for  to  chide. 
is  (quod  he)  high  in  the  roof  abide, 
rith  an  angry  woman  doun  in  the  hous, 
en  so  wikked  and  contrarious  : 
aten,  that  hir  husbonds  loven  ay. 
sayd,  a  woman  cast  hire  shame  away, 
she  oast  of  hire  smock  ;  and  forthcrmo, 
woman,  but  she  be  chast  also, 
a  gold  ring  in  a  sowes  nose, 
coude  wene,  or  who  coudc  suppose 
that  in  min  herte  was,  and  tlie  pine  ? 
lan  I  saw  he  n'olde  never  fine 
•n  on  this  cursed  book  all  night, 
nlj  three  leves  have  I  plight 
his  book,  right  as  he  redde,  and  eke 
ny  fist  so  toke  him  on  the  chcke, 
oore  fire  he  fell  bakward  adoun. 
up  sterte,  as  doth  a  wood  leoun, 
Lh  his  fist  ho  smote  me  on  the  hod, 
the  flure  I  lay  as  1  were  ded. 
jin  he  saw  how  stille  that  I  lay, 
agast,  and  wold  have  fied  away, 
le  last  out  of  my  swough  1  brayde. 
thou  slain  me,  false  tliecf  ?     I  saydo, 
my  lend  tlms  hast  thou  mordrcd  mc  ? 
dc^,  yet  wol  I  kisscn  thee. 
■e  he  came,  and  kneled  foire  adoun, 
-de  ;  dere  sustcr  Alisoun, 
i  nie  God  I  shal  thee  never  smite  : 
lave  don  it  is  th}'self  to  wite, 
'  it  me,  and  that  I  thee  beseke. 
eftaones  1  hitte  him  on  the  chekc, 
de  ;  theef,  thus  much  am  I  awreko. 
1  I  die,  I  may  no  longer  spcke. 
t  the  last,  with  mochel  care  and  wo 
accorded  by  ourselven  two  : 
me  all  the  bridel  in  min  bond 
the  governance  of  hous  and  lond, 
his  tonge,  and  of  lib  bond  also, 
de  him  brennc  his  book  anon  right  tlio. 
rhan  that  I  had  gettcn  unto  me 
trie  all  the  soverainetee, 
t  he  sayd,  min  owen  trewe  wif, 
tee  list,  the  terme  of  all  thy  lif, 
in  honour,  and  kepe  eke  min  estat ; 
jit  day  «e  never  had  debat. 
pe  me  so,  I  was  to  him  as  kinde, 
irif  fro  Denmark  unto  Inde, 
io  trewe,  an«l  so  was  he  to  me  : 

0  God  that  sit  in  majestce 

^  his  Boule,  for  his  mercy  dere. 

1  I  say  my  talc  if  ye  wol  here. 

rere  lough  whan  he  had  herd  all  tins  : 
me,  quod  he,  so  have  I  joye  and  bli>i, 
i  long  pre.imble  of  a  talc, 
rhan  the  Sompnour  herd  the  frere  gale, 
d  this  Sompnour)  Goddesai*mes  two, 
wol  cutermetc  him  evermo  : 
le  men,  a  Hie  and  eke  a  frere 
in  every  dish  and  eke  matere. 
ekest  thou  of  preambuUtioun  \ 
amble  or  trot ;  or  pees,  or  go  sit  doun  : 
test  our  disport  in  this  matere. 
oltthou  so,  Sire  Sompnour!  quod  the  frere ; 
my  faith  1  shal,  er  that  I  go, 
i  Sompnoor  swiche  a  tale  or  two. 


That  all  the  folk  shal  laughen  in  this  place. 

Now  elles,  frere,  I  wol  beshrewe  thy  face, 
(Quod  this  Sompnour)  and  I  beshrewe  me, 
But  if  I  telle  tales  two  or  three 
Of  freres,  or  I  come  to  Sidenbome, 
That  I  shal  make  thin  herte  for  to  mome  . 
For  wel  I  wot  thy  patience  is  gon. 

Our  hoste  cried  ;  pees,  and  that  anon  ; 
And  sayde  ;  let  the  woman  tell  hire  tale. 
Ye  fare  as  folk  that  dronken  ben  of  ale. 
Do,  dame,  tell  forth  your  tale,  and  that  is  best. 

Al  redy,  sire,  quod  she,  right  as  you  lest, 
If  I  have  licence  of  this  worthy  frere. 

Yes,  dame,  quod  he,  tell  fortli,  and  I  wol  here. 
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In  olde  dayes  of  the  king  Artour, 

Of  which  that  Bretons  speken  gret  honour. 

All  was  this  lend  fulfilled  of  faerie  ; 

The  Elf-quene,  with  hire  joly  compagnie. 

Danced  ful  oft  in  many  a  greue  mede. 

This  was  the  old  opinion  as  I  rede  ; 

I  speke  of  many  hundred  yeres  ago  ; 

But  now  can  no  man  see  non  elves  mo. 

For  now  the  grete  charitee  and  praycres 

Of  limitoures  and  other  holy  freres. 

That  serchcn  every  land  and  every  streme. 

As  tliikke  as  motes  in  the  sonne-bemc, 

Blissing  halles,  chambrcs,  kichenes,  and  boures 

Citees  and  burghes,  castles  higiie  and  toures, 

Thropes  and  hemes,  shepencs  and  dairies, 

This  maketh  that  ther  ben  no  faeries  : 

For  ther  as  wont  to  walken  was  an  elf, 

Ther  walketh  now  the  limitour  himself, 

In  undermeles  and  in  morweninges, 

And  sayth  his  Matines  and  his  holy  thinges, 

And  he  goth  in  his  limitatioun. 

Women  may  now  go  safely  up  and  doun, 

In  every  bush,  and  under  every  tree, 

Ther  is  non  other  incubus  but  he. 

And  he  ne  will  don  hem  no  dishonour. 

And  so  befell  it,  that  this  king  Artour 
Had  in  his  hous  a  lusty  bachelor. 
That  on  a  day  came  riding  fro  river  : 
And  happed,  that,  alone  as  she  was  borne, 
He  saw  a  maiden  walking  him  beforne, 
Of  which  maid  he  anon,  maugre  hire  bed, 
By  veray  force  bcraft  hire  nutidcnhed : 
For  which  oppression  was  swiche  clamour, 
And  swiche  pursuite  unto  the  king  Artour, 
That  danmcd  was  tlm  knight  for  to  he  dcd 
By  cours  of  la^e,  and  shuld  have  lost  his  lied, 
(Paraventure  swiche  was  the  statute  tho,) 
But  that  the  quene  and  other  ladies  mo 
So  longo  praicdcu  the  king  of  grace. 
Til  he  his  lif  liiiu  granted  in  the  place. 
And  yaf  him  to  the  quene,  all  at  hire  will 
To  chese  whether  she  wold  him  save  or  spill. 

The  queue  thankcth  the  king  with  al  hire  might ; 
And  after  ihis  thus  spake  she  to  the  knight, 
Whan  that  she  saw  hire  time  upon  a  day. 

Thou  standest  yet  (quod  she;  in  swiche  array, 
That  of  thy  lif  yet  hast  thou  no  seuretee ; 
I  grant  thee  lif,  if  thou  canst  tellen  me, 
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What  thing  is  it  tliat  women  most  dcsiren  : 

Beware,  and  kepe  thy  nekke-bone  from  yren. 

And  if  Uiou  canst  not  tell  it  me  anon, 

Yet  wol  I  yeve  thee  leve  for  to  gon 

A  twelvemonth  and  a  day,  to  seke  and  lere 

An  answer  sufiisant  in  tins  matere. 

And  seuretee  wol  I  have,  or  that  thou  pace, 

Thy  body  for  to  yeldcn  in  this  place. 

Wo  was  the  knight,  and  sorwefully  he  siketh  ; 
But  what  1  he  may  not  don  all  as  him  liketh. 
And  at  the  last  he  chese  him  for  to  wende, 
And  come  agen  right  at  the  yercs  cnde 
With  swicho  answer,  as  God  wold  him  purvay  : 
And  taketh  his  leve,  and  wendeth  forth  his  way. 

He  seketh  every  hous  and  every  place, 
Wher  as  he  hopcth  for  to  finden  grace, 
To  lemen  what  thing  women  loven  mosto  : 
But  he  no  coude  ariven  in  no  coste, 
Wher  as  he  mighto  find  in  tliis  matero 
Two  creatures  according  in  fere. 
Som  saiden,  women  loven  best  richesse, 
Som  saiden  honour,  som  saiden  jolinesse, 
Som  richo  array,  som  saiden  lust  a-bcddc, 
And  oft  time  to  be  widewe  and  to  be  weddc. 

Some  saiden,  that  we  ben  in  herte  most  esed 
Whan  that  we  ben  yflatered  and  yprcised. 
He  goth  ful  nigh  the  sothe,  I  wol  not  lie  ; 
A  man  shal  winne  us  best  with  flateric  ; 
And  with  attendance,  and  with  bcsinesse 
Ben  we  ylimed  botho  more  and  lessc. 

And  som  men  saiden,  that  we  loven  best 
For  to  be  free,  and  do  right  as  us  lest. 
And  that  no  man  reprove  us  of  our  vice. 
But  say  that  we  ben  wise,  and  nothing  nice. 
For  trewely  ther  n*is  non  of  us  all, 
If  any  wight  wol  claw  us  on  the  gall. 
That  we  u'ill  kike,  for  that  ho  saith  us  soth  r 
Assay,  and  he  shal  find  it,  that  so  doth. 
For  be  we  never  so  vicious  withinne. 
We  wol  be  liolden  wise  and  clene  of  sinne. 

And  som  saiden,  that  gret  delit  ban  wo 
For  to  be  holden  stable  and  eke  seci*e. 
And  iu  o  purpos  stedfastly  to  dwell. 
And  not  bewreyen  thing  that  men  us  tell. 
But  that  tale  is  not  worth  a  rakc-stelc. 
Parde  we  women  connen  nothing  helo, 
Witncsse  on  Mida ;  wol  ye  here  the  talc ! 

Ovide,  amonges  other  thinges  smalc, 
Said,  Mida  had  under  his  longe  heres 
Growing  upon  his  hed  two  asses  eres  ; 
The  whiche  vice  he  hid,  as  he  beste  might, 
Ful  subtilly  from  every  mannes  sight. 
That,  save  his  wif,  ther  wist  of  it  no  mo  ; 
He  loved  hire  most,  and  trusted  hire  also  ; 
He  praied  hire,  that  to  no  creature 
She  n'olde  tellen  of  his  disBgure. 

She  swore  him,  nay,  for  all  the  world  to  winne, 
She  n*olde  do  that  vilanie,  ne  sinne. 
To  make  hire  husbond  ban  so  foule  a  name  : 
She  n'olde  not  tell  it  for  hire  owen  shame. 
But  nathelcs  hire  thoughte  that  she  dide, 
That  she  so  longe  shuld  a  conseil  hide  ; 
Hire  thought  it  swal  so  sore  aboute  hire  herte. 
That  nedely  som  word  hire  must  asterte ; 
And  sith  she  dorst  nat  telle  it  to  no  man, 
Doun  to  a  marcis  faste  by  she  ran. 
Til  she  came  tlier,  hire  herte  was  a- fire  : 
And  as  a  bitore  bumbleth  in  the  mire. 
She  laid  hire  moutli  imto  the  water  doun. 
Bewrey  me  not,  thou  water,  with  thy  soun. 


Quod  she,  to  thee  I  tell  it,  and  no  mo, 
Min  husbond  hath  long  asses  eres  two. 
Now  is  min  herte  all  hole,  now  is  it  out^ 
I  might  no  lenger  kcpe  it  out  of  dout. 
Ucre  may  ye  see,  though  we  a  time  abide. 
Yet  out  it  moste,  we  can  no  conseil  hide. 
Tharemenant  of  the  tale,  if  ye  wol  here, 
Redeth  Ovide,  and  ther  ye  may  it  lere. 

This  knigh^  of  which  my  tale  is  specially. 
Whan  that  he  saw  he  might  not  come  tberby, 
(This  is  to  sayn,  what  women  loven  most) 
Within  his  brest  ful  sorweful  was  his  gost. 
But  home  he  goth,  he  mighte  not  sojoumc. 
The  day  was  come,  that  homvrurd  must  he  tone. 
And  in  his  way,  it  liapped  him  to  ride 
In  all  his  care,  under  a  forest  side, 
Wheras  he  saw  u])on  a  dance  go 
Of  ladies  foure  and  twenty,  and  yet  mo. 
Toward  this  ilke  dance  he  drew  ful  yeme, 
In  hope  that  he  som  wisdom  shulde  leme ; 
But  certainly,  er  he  came  fully  there, 
Yvanished  was  this  dance,  he  n'iste  not  wher ; 
No  creature  saw  he  that  bare  lif, 
Save  on  the  grene  he  saw  sitting  a  wif, 
A  fouler  wight  ther  may  no  man  devise. 
Againe  this  knight  this  olde  wif  gan  arise, 
And  said  ;  sire  knight,  here  forth  ne  lith  no  vay. 
Tell  me  wliat  that  ye  seken  by  your  fay. 
Paraventure  it  may  the  better  be  : 
Thise  olde  folk  con  mochel  thing,  qnod  she. 

My  leve  mother,  quod  this  knight,  certain, 
I  n'am  but  ded,  but  if  that  I  can  sain. 
What  thing  it  is  that  women  most  desire  : 
Coude  ye  me  wisse,  I  wold  qiiite  wel  your  hu«. 
Plight  me  thy  trouthe  here  in  myn  bond,  quod  ^i 
The  nexte  thing  that  I  requere  of  thee 
Thou  shalt  it  do,  if  it  be  in  thy  might, 
And  I  wol  tell  it  you  or  it  be  night. 

Have  here  my  tr()uthe,quod  the  knight,  I  graonte. 

Thanne,  quod  she,  I  dare  me  wel  avaunte, 
Thy  lif  is  sauf,  for  I  wol  stond  therby, 
Upon  my  lif  the  queno  wol  say  as  I  : 
Let  see,  which  is  the  proudest  of  hem  alle, 
That  wereth  on  a  kerchef  or  a  calle, 
That  dare  sayn  nay  of  that  I  shal  yon  teche. 
Let  us  go  forth  withouten  lenger  spechc. 

Tho  rowned  she  a  pistel  in  his  ere. 
And  bad  him  to  be  glad,  and  have  no  fere. 

Whan  they  ben  comen  to  tlie  court,  this  knlgbt 
Said,  he  had  hold  his  day,  as  he  had  bight, 
And  redy  was  his  answere,  as  he  saide. 
Ful  many  a  noble  wif,  and  many  a  maide. 
And  many  a  widewe,  for  that  they  ben  wise, 
(The  queue  hireself  sitting  as  a  justice) 
Assembled  ben,  his  answer  for  to  here, 
And  afterward  this  knight  was  bode  appere. 

To  every  wight  commanded  was  silence. 
And  that  the  knight  shuld  tell  in  audience. 
What  thing  that  worldly  women  loven  best. 
This  knight  ne  stood  not  still,  as  doth  a  best. 
But  to  this  question  anon  answcrd 
With  manly  vols,  that  all  the  court  it  herd. 

My  liege  lady,  generally,  quod  he, 
Women  deairen  to  ban  sovcrainotec. 
As  well  over  hir  husbond  as  hir  love, 
And  for  to  ben  in  maistrie  him  above. 
This  is  your  most  desire,  though  ye  me  kille, 
Doth  as  you  list,  I  am  here  at  your  wille. 

In  all  tho  court  ne  was  ther  wif  ne  nuudey 
Ne  widewe,  that  contraried  that  he  saide. 
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i,  he  was  worthy  to  han  his  lif. 
nrith  that  word  up  stert  this  oldo  wif, 
that  the  knight  saw  sitttDg  on  the  greno. 
quod  she,  my  soveraine  lady  quene, 
your  court  depart,  as  doth  me  right, 
te  this  answer  unto  this  knight, 
ich  he  plighte  me  his  trouthe  there, 
ite  thing  I  wold  of  him  requere, 
1  it  do,  if  it  lay  in  his  might, 
this  court  than  pray  I  thee,  sire  knight, 
le,  that  thou  me  take  unto  thy  wif, 
thou  wost,  that  I  liave  kept  thy  lif : 
false,  say  nay  upon  thy  fay. 
knight  answered,  alas  and  wala  wa ! 
ght  wel  that  swiche  was  my  behest, 
ides  love  as  chese  a  new  request : 
I  my  good,  and  let  my  body  go. 
han,  quod  she,  I  shrewe  us  bothe  two. 
ugh  that  I  be  olde,  foule,  and  pore, 
for  all  the  metal  ne  the  ore, 
der  erthe  is  grave,  or  lith  above, 
iy  wif  I  were  and  eke  thy  love, 
ve !  quod  he,  nay,  my  dampnation. 
tiat  any  of  my  nation 
rer  so  foule  disparaged  be. 
for  nought ;  the  end  is  this,  that  he 
ned  was,  he  nedcs  must  hire  wed, 
eth  this  olde  wif,  and  goth  to  bed. 
voldcn  som  men  sayn  paravcnture, 
'  my  negligence  I  do  no  cure 
1  you  the  joye  and  all  the  array, 
the  feste  was  that  ilke  day. 
I  ich  thing  shortly  answeren  I  shal : 
er  was  no  joye  ue  feste  at  al, 
ts  but  hevinesse  and  mocliel  sorwe : 
^ely  he  wedded  hire  on  the  morwe, 
day  after  hid  him  as  an  oule, 
as  him,  his  wif  loked  so  foule. 
was  tlie  wo  the  knight  had  in  his  thought 
e  was  with  his  wif  a-bcd  ybrought, 
reth,  and  he  turneth  to  and  fro. 
dde  wif  lay  smiling  evermo, 
1 :  O  dere  husbond,  benedicUe, 
jvcry  knight  thus  with  his  wif  as  yc  ? 
he  lawe  of  king  Artourcs  hous  ! 
knight  of  his  thus  dangerous  ? 
ar  owen  love,  and  eke  }  our  wif, 
e,  which  that  saved  liatli  your  lif, 
tes  yet  did  I  you  never  unriglit. 
■e  ye  thus  with  me  this  firste  night  ? 
1  like  a  man  had  lost  his  wit. 
my  gilt  t  for  Goddes  love  tell  it, 
hal  ben  amended,  if  I  may. 
ided  ?  quod  this  knight,  alas !  nay,  nay, 
ot  ben  amended  never  mo  ; 
t  so  lothly,  and  so  olde  also, 
rto  comen  of  so  low  a  kind, 
?l  wonder  is  though  I  wahve  and  wind  ; 
3  God,  min  herte  wolde  brest. 
9,  quod  she,  the  cause  of  your  unrest  ? 
rtainly,  quod  he,  no  wonder  is. 
»irc,  quod  she,  I  coude  amend  all  this, 
ne  list,  er  it  were  dayes  three, 
e  mighten  here  you  unto  me. 
>r  ye  speken  of  swiche  gcntillesse, 
Bccnded  out  of  old  richesse, 
rfore  shuUen  ye  be  gentilmen  ; 
irrogance  n'is  not  worth  an  hen. 
who  tluit  is  most  vertuous  alwav, 
id  apcrt,  and  most  entcndcth  ay 


To  do  the  gentil  dedes  that  he  can, 
And  take  him  for  the  gretest  gentilman. 
Crist  wol  we  claime  of  him  our  gcntillesse. 
Not  of  our  elders  for  hir  old  richesse. 
For  tliough  they  yeve  us  all  hir  heritage, 
For  which  we  claime  to  ben  of  high  parage^ 
Yet  may  they  not  bequethen,  for  no  thing, 
To  non  of  us,  hir  vertuous  hving. 
That  made  hem  gentilmen  called  to  be, 
And  bade  U3  folwen  hem  in  swiche  degree. 

Wel  can  tlie  wise  poet  of  Florence, 
That  highte  Dant,  speken  of  this  sentence : 
Lo,  in  swiche  maner  rime  is  Dantes  tale. 

Ful  sclde  up  riseth  by  his  biunches  smale 
PiH)wesse  of  man,  for  God  of  his  goodnesse 
Wol  that  we  claime  of  him  our  gentilles^e : 
For  of  our  elders  may  we  nothing  claime 
But  tcmporel  thing,  that  man  may  hurt  and  maune 

Eke  every  wight  wot  this  as  wel  as  I, 
If  gentillesse  were  planted  naturelly 
Unto  a  certain  linage  doun  the  line, 
Prive  and  apert,  than  wold  they  never  fine 
To  don  of  gentillesse  the  faire  ofiice, 
They  mighten  do  no  vilanie  or  vice. 

Take  fire  and  here  it  into  the  derkest  hous 
Betwix  this  and  the  mount  of  Caucasus, 
And  let  men  shctte  the  dores,  and  go  thenne, 
Yet  wol  the  fire  as  faire  lie  and  brenne 
As  twenty  thousand  men  might  it  behold  ; 
His  office  naturel  ay  wol  it  hold, 
Up  peril  of  my  lif,  til  that  it  die. 

Here  may  ye  see  wel,  how  that  gcntcrie 
Is  not  annexed  to  possession, 
Sith  folk  ue  don  hir  operation 
Alway,  as  doth  the  fire,  lo,  in  his  kind. 
For  God  it  wot,  men  mouu  ful  often  find 
A  lordes  sone  do  shame  and  vilanie. 
And  ho  that  wol  han  pris  of  his  genterie, 
For  he  was  boren  of  a  gentil  hous. 
And  had  his  elders  noble  and  vertuous, 
And  n'ill  hunsolven  do  no  gentil  dedes, 
Ne  folwe  his  gentil  auncestrie,  that  ded  is, 
He  nMs  not  gentil,  be  he  duk  or  erl ; 
For  vilams  sinful  dedes  make  a  clierl. 
For  gentillesse  n'is  but  the  renomce 
Of  thin  auncestres,  for  hir  high  bountee, 
Which  is  a  strange  thing  to  thy  persone : 
Thy  gentillesse  cometh  fro  God  alone. 
Than  cometh  our  veray  gentillesse  of  grace, 
It  was  no  thing  bequethed  us  with  our  place. 

Thinketh  how  noble,  as  saith  Valerius, 
Was  thilke  Tullius  Hostilius, 
That  out  of  poverte  rose  to  high  noblesse. 
Redeth  Senek,  and  i*edeth  eke  Boece, 
Ther  shull  ye  seen  expresse,  that  it  no  dred  is. 
That  he  is  gentil  that  doth  gentil  dcdis. 
And  therfore,  leve  husbond,  1  thus  conclude^ 
A 1  be  it  that  min  auncestres  wercn  rude. 
Yet  may  the  highe  God,  and  so  hope  I, 
Granten  me  grace  to  liven  vertuously :    ^ 
Than  am  I  gentil,  whan  that  I  beginne 
To  liven  vertuously,  and  wciven  siime. 

And  ther  as  ye  of  poverte  me  reprove. 
The  highe  God,  on  whom  that  we  Iwleve, 
In  wilful  poverte  chese  to  ledo  his  lif : 
And  certes,  every  man,  maiden,  or  wif 
May  underatond,  that  Jesus  hcven  king 
Ne  wold  not  chese  a  vicious  living. 

Glad  poverte  is  an  honest  thing  certain. 
This  wol  Senek  and  other  clerkcs  sain. 
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Who  so  that  halt  him  paid  of  his  poverte, 
I  hold  him  rich,  al  had  he  not  a  slierto. 
He  that  coveiteth  is  a  poiire  wight, 
For  he  wold  han  that  is  not  in  his  might. 
But  he  that  nought  hath,  nc  coveiteth  to  have, 
Is  riche,  although  ye  hold  him  but  a  knave. 
Veray  poverte  is  sinne  proprely. 

Juvenal  saith  of  poverte  merily  : 
The  poure  man  whan  he  goth  by  the  way, 
Beforn  the  theves  he  may  sing  tind  play. 
Poverte  is  hateful  good  ;  and,  as  I  gesse, 
A  ful  gret  bringer  out  of  besinesse  ; 
A  gret  amefader  eke  of  sapience 
To  him,  that  taketh  it  in  patience. 
Poverte  is  this,  although  it  seme  elenge. 
Possession  that  no  wight  wol  challenge. 
Poverte  ful  often,  whan  a  man  is  low, 
Maketh  his  God  and  eke  himself  to  know  : 
Poverte  a  spectakel  is,  as  thinketh  me, 
Thurgh  which  he  may  his  veray  frendes  see. 
And  therfore,  sire,  sin  that  I  you  not  greve, 
Of  my  poverte  no  more  me  repreve. 

Now,  sire,  of  elde,  that  ye  reprcven  me  : 
And  certes,  sire,  though  non  auctoritee 
Were  in  no  book,  ye  gentiles  of  honour 
Sain,  that  men  shuld  an  olde  wight  honour. 
And  clepe  him  fader,  for  your  gcntillesse  ; 
And  auctours  shal  I  fiudcn,  as  I  gesse. 

Now  tliir  ye  sain  that  I  am  foule  and  old, 
Than  drede  ye  not  to  ben  a  cokewold. 
For  filthe,  and  clde  also,  so  mote  I  the, 
Ben  grete  wardeins  upon  chastitee. 
But  natheles,  sin  I  know  your  delit, 
I  shal  fulfill  your  worldly  appetit. 

Chese  now  (quod  she)  on  of  thise  thingcs  twey, 
To  han  me  foule  and  old  til  that  I  dey. 
And  be  to  you  a  trewe  humble  wif. 
And  never  you  displese  in  all  my  lif : 
Or  elles  wol  ye  han  me  yonge  and  faire, 
And  take  your  aventure  of  the  repaire, 


That  shal  be  to  your  hous  because  of  me. 

Or  in  som  other  place  it  may  wel  be ! 

Now  chese  yourselven  whether  that  you  liketh. 

This  knight  aviseth  him,  and  sore  eaketh, 
But  at  the  lost  he  said  in  this  mancre  ; 

My  lady  and  my  love,  and  wif  so  dere, 
I  put  me  in  your  wise  governance, 
Cheseth  yourself  which  may  be  most  plesanoe 
And  most  honour  to  you  and  me  also, 
I  do  no  force  the  whether  of  the  two : 
For  as  you  liketh,  it  suthceth  me. 

Than  have  I  got  the  maistcrie,  quod  she. 
Sin  I  may  chese  and  governe  as  me  lest. 
Ye  certes,  wif,  quod  he,  I  hold  it  best. 

Kisse  me,  quod  she,  wc  be  no  lenger  wrathe, 
For  by  my  troutli  I  wol  be  to  you  bothe. 
This  is  to  sayn,  ye  l)othe  faire  and  good. 
I  pray  to  God  that  I  mote  sterven  wood, 
But  I  to  you  be  al  so  good  and  trewe. 
As  ever  was  wif,  sin  Uiat  the  world  was  newe ; 
And  but  I  be  to-morwe  as  faire  to  seen. 
As  any  lady,  emperice,  or  qucnc. 
That  is  betwix  the  Est  and  eke  the  West, 
Doth  with  my  lif  and  deth  right  as  you  lest. 
Cast  up  the  curtein,  loke  how  tliat  it  is. 

And  whan  the  knight  saw  veraily  all  this, 
That  she  so  faire  was,  and  so  yonge  therto. 
For  joye  he  hent  hire  in  his  armes  two : 
His  herte  bathed  in  a  bath  of  blisse, 
A  thousand  time  a- row  he  gan  hire  kisse  . 
And  she  obeyed  him  in  every  thing, 
That  mighte  don  him  pleaance  or  liking. 
And  thus  they  live  unto  hir  lives  ende 
In  parfit  joye,  and  Jesu  Crist  us  sende 
Husbondes  meke  and  yonge,  and  fressh  a-bcd. 
And  grace  to  overlive  hem  tliat  we  wed. 

And  eke  I  pray  Jesus  to  short  hir  lives. 
That  wol  not  be  governed  by  hir  wives. 
And  old  and  angry  nigards  of  dispence, 
God  send  hem  sonc  a  veray  pestilence. 
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This  worthy  limitour,  this  noble  Frcre, 
He  made  alway  a  manor  louring  chero 
Upon  the  Sompnour,  but  for  honestee 
No  vilains  woixi  as  yet  to  him  spake  ho  : 
But  at  the  last  he  said  unto  the  wif ; 
Dame,  (quod  he)  God  yeve  you  right  good  lif, 
Ye  have  here  touched,  all  so  mote  I  the, 
In  scolo  matere  a  ful  gret  diflficultee. 
Ye  han  said  mochel  thing  right  wd,  I  say  : 
But,  dame,  here  as  we  riden  by  the  way. 
Us  nedeth  not  to  spekcn  but  of  game, 
And  let  auctoritees  in  Goddes  name 
To  preching,  and  to  scole  eke  of  clergic. 

But  if  it  like  unto  this  compagnie, 
I  wol  yon  of  a  Sompnour  tell  a  game  ; 
Panic  ye  may  wel  knowen  by  the  name, 


That  of  a  Sompnour  may  no  good  be  eaid  ; 
I  pray  that  non  of  you  be  evil  apaid  ; 
A  Sompnour  is  a  renner  up  and  doan 
With  mandemeuts  for  fomicatioun. 
And  is  ybete  at  every  tonnes  ende. 

Tho  spake  our  hoste  ;  A,  sire,  ye  ahold  benhende 
And  curtcis,  as  a  man  of  your  estat, 
In  compagnie  wo  wiln  have  no  debat : 
Telleth  your  tale,  and  let  the  Sompnour  be. 
Nay,  quod  the  Sompnour,  let  him  say  by  me 
What  so  him  list ;  whan  it  cometh  to  my  lot. 
By  God  I  shal  him  quitcn  every  grot. 
I  shal  him  tellen  which  a  gret  honour 
It  is  to  be  a  ilatering  limitour. 
And  eke  of  many  another  mauer  crime. 
Which  nedeth  not  rehersen  at  this  time. 
And  his  office  I  shal  him  tell  y  wis. 
Our  hoste  answered  ;  pees,  no  more  of  this. 
And  afterward  he  said  unto  the  Frere, 
Tell  forth  your  tale,  min  owen  maister  dere. 
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[  ther  was  dwelling  in  my  conti'ce 
edeken,  a  man  of  high  degree, 
Idely  did  execution 
thing  of  fornication, 
lecraft,  and  eke  of  bauderie, 
nation,  and  avouterie, 
rhc-reves,  and  of  testaments, 
racts,  and  of  lack  of  sacraments, 

e,  and  of  simonie  also  ; 

:esi  lechours  did  he  gretest  wo  ; 

ulden  singen,  if  that  they  were  hent  ; 

ale  titheres  wercn  foule  yshent, 

•ersone  wold  upon  hem  plaine, 

ght  astert  hem  no  pecunial  peine. 

lie  tithes,  and  smale  offering, 

e  the  peple  pitously  to  sing  ; 

he  bishop  hent  hem  with  his  crook 

;ren  in  the  archedekcns  book  ; 

id  he  thurgh  his  jurisdiction 

o  don  on  hem  correction. 

id  a  Sompnour  redy  to  his  bond, 

boy  was  non  in  Englelond  ; 

tilly  he  had  his  espiaille, 

ight  him  wcl  wher  it  might  ought  availle. 

Ic  spare  of  lechours  on  or  two, 

en  him  to  foure  and  twenty  mo. 

ogh  this  Sompnour  wood  be  as  an  hare, 

his  liarlotrie  I  wol  not  spare, 

ben  out  of  hir  correction, 

ui  of  us  no  jurisdiction, 

ir  shul  have,  tennc  of  all  hir  lives. 

*,  so  ben  the  women  of  the  stives, 

lis  Sompnour,  yput  out  of  our  cure. 

,  with  mischance  and  with  niisaventurc, 

ite  said,  and  let  him  tell  his  tale. 

[leth  forth,  and  let  the  Sompnour  gale, 

reth  not,  min  owen  raaister  derc. 

false  theef,  this  Sompnour,  quod  the  frcre, 

Mray  baudcs  redy  to  his  bond, 

hauke  to  lure  in  Englelond, 

»ld  him  all  the  secree  that  they  kncve, 

r  acquaintance  was  n(»t  come  of  newe  ; 

reren  his  approvers  prively. 

ke  himself  a  gret  profit  therby : 

istcr  knew  not  alway  what  ho  wan. 

iten  mandement,  a  lewed  man 

ide  sompne,  up  peine  of  Cristes  cui'sc, 

ley  were  inly  glad  to  fille  his  purse, 

aken  him  gret  festes  at  the  nale. 

ght  as  Judas  haddc  purses  smalc 

%3  a  theef,  right  swiche  a  thcef  was  he, 

ister  hadde  but  half  his  duetee. 

B  (if  1  shal  yeven  him  his  laud) 

f,  and  eke  a  Sompnour,  and  a  baud, 
lad  eke  wenches  at  his  retenue, 
hether  that  sire  Robert  or  sire  Hue, 
:ke,  or  Rauf,  or  who  so  that  it  were 
ly  by  hem,  tliey  told  it  in  his  ore. 
vas  the  wenche  and  he  of  on  assent, 
e  wold  fecche  a  feined  mandement, 
mipne  hem  to  the  chnpitro  botlic  two, 
ill  the  man,  and  let  the  wenche  go. 
JTold  he  say ;  frend,  I  shal  for  thy  sake 
ike  thee  out  of  oure  lettrcs  blake  ; 
liar  no  more  as  in  this  cas  travaille  ; 
by  frend  ther  I  may  thee  availle. 


Certain  he  knew  of  briboures  many  mo. 
Than  possible  is  to  tell  in  yeres  two : 
For  in  this  world  u'is  dogge  for  the  bowe. 
That  can  an  hurt  dere  from  an  hole  yknowe. 
Bet  than  this  Sompnour  knew  a  slie  lechour^ 
Or  an  avoutrer,  or  a  paramour  : 
And  for  that  was  the  fruit  of  all  his  rent, 
Therfore  on  it  he  set  all  his  entent. 
And  so  befell,  that  ones  on  a  day 
This  Sompnour,  waiting  ever  on  his  pray, 
Rode  forth  to  sompne  a  widewe,  an  olde  ribibe, 
Feining  a  cause,  for  he  wold  ban  a  bribe. 
And  happed  that  he  saw  beforn  him  ride 
A  gay  yeman  under  a  forest  side  : 
A  bow  he  bare,  and  arwes  bright  and  kene, 
He  had  upon  a  courtepy  of  grene. 
An  hat  upon  his  bed  with  frenges  blake. 
Sire,  quod  this  Sompnour,  haile  and  wel  atake. 
Welcome,  quod  ho,  and  every  good  felaw  ; 
Whider  ridest  thou  under  this  grene  shaw  1 
(Saide  tliis  yeman)  wolt  thou  fer  to-day ! 

This  Sompnour  him  answerd,  and  saide,  nay. 
Here  faste  by  (quod  he)  is  min  entent 
To  riden,  for  to  reisen  up  a  rent. 
That  longeth  to  my  lordes  duetee. 

A,  art  thou  than  a  baillif  I     Ye,  quod  he. 
(He  dorste  not  for  vcray  filth  and  shame 
Say  that  he  was  a  Sompnour,  for  the  name.) 

De  par  dieuxy  quod  this  yeman,  levo  brother. 
Thou  art  a  baillif,  and  I  am  another. 
!  am  unknowen,  as  in  this  contree. 
Of  thin  acquaintance  I  wol  prayen  thee. 
And  eke  of  brotherhed,  if  that  thee  list. 
I  have  gold  and  silver  lying  in  my  chist ; 
If  that  thee  hap  to  come  in  to  our  shire, 
Al  shal  be  thin,  right  as  thou  wolt  desire. 

Grand  mercy ,  quod  this  Sompnour,  bv  my  faith. 
Evericli  in  othei*s  bond  his  trouthe  laitn, 
For  to  be  sworne  brethren  til  they  dey. 
In  daHaunce  they  riden  forth  and  pley. 

This  Sompnour,  which  that  was  as  ful  of  jangles, 
As  ful  of  venime  ben  thise  warianglcs. 
And  ever  enquering  upon  every  thing, 
Brother,  quod  he,  wher  is  now  your  dwelling. 
Another  day  if  that  I  shuld  you  seche  1 

This  yeman  him  answerd  ji  softe  speche  ; 
Brother,  quod  he,  fer  in  the  North  contree, 
Wheras  I  hope  somtime  I  shal  thee  see. 
Or  we  depart  I  shal  thee  so  wel  wisse, 
That  of  min  hous  ne  shalt  thou  never  missc. 

Now  brother,  quod  this  Sompnour,  I  you  pray, 
Teche  me,  while  that  we  riden  by  the  way, 
(Sith  that  ye  ben  a  baillif  as  am  I) 
Som  subtiltcc,  and  tell  me  faithfully 
In  min  office  how  I  may  mostc  winne. 
And  spareth  not  for  conscience  or  for  sinnc, 
But,  as  my  brother,  tell  me  how  do  ye. 

Now  by  my  trouthe,  brother  min,  said  he, 
As  I  shal  tellen  thee  a  faithful  t«ile. 
My  wages  ben  ful  streit  and  eke  ful  smale  ; 
My  lord  is  hard  to  me  and  dangerous, 
And  min  office  is  ful  laborious  ; 
And  therfore  by  extortion  1  leve, 
Forsoth  1  take  all  that  men  wol  me  yeve. 
Algates  by  sloighte  or  by  violence 
Fro  yere  to  yere  I  win  all  my  dispencc  ; 
I  can  no  better  tellen  faithfully. 

Now  certes,  (quod  this  Sompnour)  so  fare  I ; 
I  spare  not  to  taken,  God  it  wote, 
But  if  it  be  to  bevy  or  to  bote. 
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What  I  may  gete  in  conseil  prively, 
No  mauer  conscience  of  that  have  I. 
N'ere  min  extortion,  I  might  not  liven, 
Ne  of  swiche  japes  wol  I  not  be  shriven. 
Stomak  ne  conscience  know  I  non  ; 
I  shrew  thise  shrifte-faders  evericli  on. 
Wei  be  we  met  by  God  and  by  Seint  Jamc. 
Bat  leve  brother,  tell  me  than  thy  name. 
Quod  this  Sompnour.     Right  in  this  mene  while 
This  yeman  gan  a  litel  fur  to  smile. 

Brother,  quod  he,  wolt  thou  that  I  tliec  telle  1 
I  am  a  fend,  my  dwelling  is  in  helle, 
And  here  I  ride  about  my  pourchasing, 
To  wote  wher  men  wol  give  me  any  thing. 
My  pourchas  is  th'effect  of  all  my  rente. 
Loke  how  thou  ridcst  for  the  same  entente 
To  winnen  good,  thou  rekkest  never  how, 
Right  so  fare  I,  for  riden  wol  I  now 
Unto  the  worldes  ende  for  a  praye. 

A,  quod  this  Sompnour,  benedicitet  what  say  ye! 
I  wend  ye  were  a  yeman  trewely. 
Ye  have  a  mannes  shape  as  wcl  as  I. 
Have  ye  than  a  figure  detcrminat 
In  helle,  thcr  ye  ben  in  your  estat ! 

Nay  certainly,  quod  he,  ther  have  we  non, 
But  whan  us  likcth  we  can  take  us  on, 
Or  elles  make  you  wene  that  we  ben  sliape 
Somtime  like  a  man,  or  like  an  ape  ; 
Or  like  an  angel  can  I  ride  or  go  ; 
It  is  no  wonder  thing  though  it  be  so, 
A  lousy  jogelour  can  deceivcu  thee, 
And  parde  yet  can  I  more  craft  than  he. 

Why,  quod  the  Sompnour,  ride  ye  than  or  gon 
In  sondry  shape,  and  not  alway  in  ou  1 

For  we,  quod  he,  wol  us  swiche  forme  make, 
As  most  is  able  our  preye  for  to  take. 

What  maketh  you  to  han  al  this  labour  ? 

Ful  many  a  cause,  leve  sire  Sompnour, 
Saide  this  fend.     But  alle  thing  hath  time  ; 
The  day  is  short,  and  it  is  passed  prime, 
And  yet  ne  wan  I  nothing  in  this  day  ; 
I  wol  entend  to  winning,  if  I  may. 
And  not  entend  our  thinges  to  declare : 
For,  brother  min,  thy  wit  is  al  to  bare 
To  understand,  although  I  told  hem  thee. 
But  for  thou  axest,  why  labouren  we  : 
For  somtime  we  be  Goddes  instruments. 
And  menes  to  don  his  commandemeuts. 
Whan  that  him  list,  upon  his  creatures. 
In  divers  actes  and  in  divers  figures  : 
Withouten  him  we  have  no  might  certain, 
If  that  him  list  to  stonden  theragain. 
And  somtime  at  our  praiere  han  we  Icvc, 
Only  the  body,  and  not  tlie  soule  to  grove  : 
Witncsse  on  Job,  whom  that  we  didcn  wo. 
And  somtime  han  we  might  on  botlie  two. 
This  is  to  sain,  on  soule  and  body  eke. 
And  somtime  be  we  suffered  for  to  scko 
Upon  a  man,  and  don  his  soule  unrcsto 
And  not  his  body,  and  all  is  for  the  beste. 
Whan  he  withstandeth  our  temptation, 
It  is  a  cause  of  his  &alvation, 
A 1  be  it  that  it  was  not  our  entente 
He  shuld  be  sauf,  but  that  we  wold  him  hente. 
And  somtime  be  we  servants  unto  man. 
As  to  the  archcbishop  Seint  Duiistan, 
And  to  the  apostle  servant  ckc  was  I. 

Yet  tell  me,  quod  this  Sompnour,  faithfully, 
Mako  ye  you  newe  bodies  thus  alway 
Cf  elements  I    The  fend  answered,  nay  : 
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Somtime  we  feine,  and  somtime  we  arise 
With  dede  bodies,  in  M  sondry  wise, 
And  speke  as  renably,  and  faii'e,  and  wel^ 
As  to  tlie  Phitonesse  did  Samuel : 
And  yet  wol  som  men  say  it  was  not  he. 
I  do  no  force  of  your  divinitee. 
But  o  thing  warne  I  thee,  I  wol  not  jape. 
Thou  wolt  algates  wete  how  we  be  shape: 
Thou  shalt  hereafterward,  my  brother  dere, 
Come,  wher  thee  nedeth  not  of  me  to  lere, 
For  thou  shalt  by  thin  owen  experience 
Conne  in  a  chaiere  rede  of  this  sentence. 
Bet  than  Virgile,  while  he  was  on  live. 
Or  Dant  also.     Now  let  us  riden  blive, 
Fer  I  wol  holden  compagnie  w^ith  thee. 
Til  it  be  so  that  thou  forsake  me. 

Nay,  quod  this  Sompnour,  that  shal  never  betide 
I  am  a  yeman  knowen  is  ful  wide  ; 
My  trouthe  wol  I  hold,  as  in  this  cas. 
For  though  thou  were  the  devil  Sathanas, 
My  troutlie  wol  I  hold  to  thee,  my  brother, 
As  I  have  swome,  and  eche  of  us  to  other, 
For  to  be  trcwe  brethren  in  this  cas. 
And  bothe  we  gon  abouten  our  pourchas. 
Take  thou  thy  part,  what  that  men  wol  tliee  ycve, 
And  I  shal  min,  thus  may  we  bothe  leve. 
And  if  that  any  of  us  have  more  than  other. 
Let  him  be  trewe,  and  part  it  with  his  brother. 

I  graunte,  quod  the  devil,  by  my  fay. 
And  with  that  word  they  riden  forth  hir  way. 
And  right  at  entring  of  the  tounes  ende. 
To  which  this  Sompnour  shopc  him  for  to  wende, 
They  saw  a  cart,  that  charged  was  with  hay. 
Which  tliat  a  cai-tcr  drove  forth  on  bis  way. 
Depe  was  tlie  way,  for  which  the  carte  stood  : 
The  carter  smote,  and  cried  as  he  were  wood, 
Heit  scot,  heit  brok,what  spare yo  for  the  stones! 
The  fend  (quod  he)  you  fecche  body  and  bones, 
As  ferfortlily  as  ever  ye  were  foled. 
So  mochel  wo  as  I  have  with  you  tholcd. 
The  devil  have  al,  bothe  hors,  and  cart,  and  hay. 

The  Sompnour  sayde,  here  shal  we  have  a  pray ; 
And  nere  the  fend  he  drow,  as  nought  ne  were, 
Ful  prively,  and  rouned  in  his  ere  : 
Herken  my  brother,  herken,  by  thy  faith, 
Hercst  thou  not,  how  that  the  carter  saith  ! 
Hent  it  anon,  for  he  hath  ycve  it  thee, 
Both  hay  and  cart,  and  eke  his  caples  three. 

Nay,  quod  the  devil,  God  wot,  never  a  del, 
It  is  not  his  entente,  trust  thou  me  wel, 
Axe  him  thyself,  if  thou  not  trowest  me. 
Or  elles  stiut  a  while  Hnd  thou  shalt  see. 

This  carter  thakketh  his  hors  upon  the  croupe. 
And  they  begonne  to  drawen  and  to  stoupe. 
Heit  now,  quod  he,  ther  Jesu  Crist  you  blesse. 
And  all  his  hondes  wcrk,  both  more  and  lesse  : 
That  was  wel  twight,  min  owen  Hard  boy, 
I  pray  Grod  save  thy  body  and  Seint  Eloy. 
Now  is  my  cart  out  of  the  slough  parde. 

Lo,  brother,  quod  the  fend,  what  told  I  thee ! 
Here  may  ye  seen,  min  owen  dere  brother. 
The  cherl  spake  o  thing,  but  he  thought  another 
Let  us  go  forth  abouten  our  viage  ; 
Hero  wm  I  nothing  upon  this  cariage. 

Whan  that  they  comen  somwhat  out  of  toun. 
This  Sompnour  to  his  brother  gan  to  roune  ; 
Brother,  quod  he,  here  woneth  an  old  rebekke. 
That  had  almost  as  lefe  to  lese  hire  nekke. 
As  for  to  yeve  a  peny  of  hire  good. 
I  wol  have  twelf  pens  though  that  she  be  wood. 
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Or  I  wol  somoDe  hire  to  our  oflSce  ; 
And  yet,  God  wot,  of  hire  know  I  no  vice. 
But  for  thou  canst  not,  as  in  this  contree, 
Winnen  thy  cost,  take  here  ensample  of  me. 

This  Sompnour  clappeth  at  the  widewes  gate  ; 
Come  out,  he  sayd,  thou  olde  very  trate  ; 
1  trow  thou  hast  som  frere  or  preest  with  thee. 

Who  ckppeth  1  said  this  wif,  benedicilCf 
God  save  you,  sire,  what  is  your  swete  will  I 

I  have,  quod  he,  of  somons  here  a  hill. 
Up  peine  of  cursing,  loke  that  thou  be 
To-morwe  before  the  archedekenes  knee, 
To  answere  to  the  court,  of  certain  thinges. 

Now  lord,  quod  she,  Crist  Jesu,  king  of  kinges. 
So  wisly  helpe  me,  as  I  ue  may. 
I  have  ben  sike,  and  that  ful  many  a  day. 
I  may  not  go  so  fer  (quod  she)  ne  ride, 
But  I  be  ded,  so  priketh  it  in  my  side. 
May  I  not  axe  a  libel,  sire  Sompnour, 
And  answere  ther  by  my  procuratour 
To  swiche  thing  as  men  wold  apposen  me ! 

Yes,  quod  this  Sompnour,  pay  anon,  let  see, 
Twelf  pens  to  me,  ana  I  wol  thee  acquite. 
I  shal  no  profit  han  therby  but  lite  : 
My  maister  hath  tlie  profit  and  not  I. 
Come  of,  and  let  me  riden  hastily  ; 
Yove  me  twelf  pens,  I  may  no  longer  tarie. 

Twelf  pens,  quod  she,  now  lady  Seinte  Marie 
So  wtsly  helpe  me  out  of  care  and  sinne, 
This  wide  world  though  that  I  shuld  it  winne, 
Ne  have  I  not  twelf  pens  within  my  hold. 
Ye  knowen  wel  that  I  am  poure  and  old  ; 
Kithe  your  almesse  upon  me  poure  wretche. 

Nay  than,  quod  he,  the  foule  fend  me  fetche, 
If  I  thee  excuse,  though  thou  shuldest  be  epilt. 

Alas  !  quod  she,  Grod  wot,  I  have  no  gilt. 

Pay  me,  quod  he,  or  by  the  swete  Seinte  Anne 
As  I  wol  here  away  tiiy  newe  panne 
For  dette,  which  thou  owest  me  of  old, 
Whan  that  thou  madest  thyn  husbond  cokewold, 
I  paied  at  home  for  thy  correction. 

Thou  liest,  quod  she,  by  my  salvation, 
Ne  was  I  never  or  now,  widew  ne  wif, 
Sompned  onto  your  court  in  all  my  lif  ; 


Ne  never  I  n*as  but  of  my  body  trewc. 
Unto  tho  devil  rough  and  blake  of  hcwe 
Yevo  I  thy  body  and  my  ponno  also. 

And  whan  the  devil  herd  hire  cursen  so 
Upon  hire  knees,  he  sayd  in  this  manere ; 

Now,  Mabily,  min  owen  moder  dere. 
Is  this  your  will  in  crnest  that  ye  sey  t 

The  devil,  quod  she,  so  fetche  him  or  he  dey^ 
And  panne  and  all,  but  he  wol  him  repent. 

Nay,  olde  stot,  that  is  not  min  entent, 
Quod  this  Sompnour,  for  to  repentcn  mo 
For  any  thing  that  1  have  had  of  thee  ; 
I  wold  I  had  thy  smok  and  every  dotli. 

Now  brother,  quod  the  devil,  bo  not  wroth  ; 
Thy  body  and  this  panne  ben  min  bv  right. 
Thou  shalt  with  me  to  helle  yet  to-night, 
Wher  thou  shalt  knowen  of  our  privetee 
More  than  a  maister  of  divinitce. 

And  with  that  word  the  foule  fend  him  hent. 
Body  and  soule,  he  with  the  devil  wont, 
Wher  as  tliise  Sompnours  han  hir  heritage  ; 
And  God  that  maked  after  his  image 
Mankinde,  save  and  gido  us  all  and  some, 
And  lene  this  Sompnour  good  man  to  become. 

Lordings,  I  coude  have  told  you,(quod  this  frcrc) 
Had  I  had  leiser  for  this  Sompnour  here. 
After  the  text  of  Crist,  and  Poulc,  and  John, 
And  of  oure  other  doctours  many  on, 
Swiche  peines,  tliat  your  hertes  might  agrisc, 
Al  be  it  so,  that  no  tongc  may  devise, 
Though  that  I  might  a  thousand  winter  telle, 
The  peines  of  thilko  cursed  hous  of  hellc. 
But  for  to  kepe  us  fro  that  cursed  place, 
Waketh,  and  prayetli  Jesu  of  his  grace. 
So  kepe  us  fro  the  temptour  Sathanas. 
Herknelh  this  word,  beware  as  in  this  cas. 
The  leon  sit  in  his  awaite  alway 
To  sle  the  innocent,  if  that  he  may. 
Disposcth  ay  your  hertes  to  withstond 
The  fend,  that  you  wold  maken  thral  and  bond  ; 
He  may  not  tempten  you  over  your  might, 
For  Crist  wol  be  your  champion  and  your  knight ; 
And  prayeth,  that  this  Sompnour  him  repent 
Of  his  misdedes,  or  that  the  fend  him  hent. 


THE  SOMPNOURES  TALE. 


THE  SOMPNOURES  PROLOGUE. 


This  Sompnour  in  his  stirops  high  he  stood, 
Upon  this  Frere  his  herte  was  so  wuod, 
That  like  an  aspen  leef  he  quoke  for  ire  : 
Lordings,  quod  he,  but  o  thing  I  desire, 
I  you  beseche,  that  of  your  curtesie, 
Sin  ye  han  herd  this  false  Frere  lie, 
Ab  suffrethe  me,  I  may  my  tale  telle. 

This  Frere  bosteth  that  he  luiowcth  helle. 
And,  God  it  wot,  that  is  but  litel  wonder, 
Freres  and  fendes  ben  but  litel  asonder. 

For  parde,  ye  han  often  time  herd  telle, 
How  that  a  Frere  ravished  was  to  hellu 


In  spirit  ones  by  a  visioun, 
And  as  an  angel  lad  him  up  and  doun. 
To  shewen  him  the  peines  that  ther  were, 
In  all  the  place  saw  he  not  a  Frere, 
Of  other  folk  he  saw  ynow  in  wo. 

Unto  this  angel  spake  the  Frere  tlio  ; 
Now,  sire,  quod  he,  han  Freres  swiche  a  gmce^ 
That  non  of  hem  shal  comen  in  this  place ! 

Yes,  quod  this  angel,  many  a  millioun  : 
And  unto  Sathanas  he  lad  him  doun. 
(And  now  hath  Sathanas,  saith  he,  a  tayl 
Broder  than  of  a  carriko  is  the  sayl) 
Hold  up  thy  tayl,  thou  Sathanas,  quod  he. 
Shew  forth  thin  ers,  and  let  the  Frere  see 
Wher  is  the  nest  of  Freres  in  this  place. 
And  er  than  half  a  furlong  way  of  spacc^ 
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Right  BO  as  bees  out  swarmen  of  an  hive, 
Out  of  the  devils  ere  ther  gonnen  drive 
A  twenty  thousand  Freres  on  a  route. 
And  thurghout  hell  they  swarmed  al  aboute, 
And  com  agen,  as  fast  as  they  mav  gon, 
And  in  his  ers  they  crepen  everien  on  : 
He  clapt  liis  tayl  agen,  and  lay  ful  still. 

This  Frere,  whan  he  loked  had  his  fill 
Upon  the  turments  of  this  sory  place, 
His  spirit  God  restored  of  his  grace 
Into  his  body  agen,  and  he  awoke  ; 
But  natheles  for  fere  yet  he  quoke, ' 
So  was  the  devils  era  ay  in  his  mind, 
That  is  his  heritage  of  veray  kind. 

Grod  save  you  alle,  save  this  cursed  frere  ; 
My  prologue  wol  I  end  in  this  manere. 


THE  SOMPNOURES  TALE. 


LoBDiifos,  ther  is  in  Yorkshire,  as  I  gesse, 
A  merah  contree  ycalled  Holderuessc, 
In  which  ther  went  a  limitour  aboute 
To  prcche,  and  eke  to  beg,  it  is  no  doute. 
And  so  befell  that  on  a  day  this  frere 
Had  preched  at  a  chirche  in  his  manere, 
And  specially  aboven  every  thing 
Excited  he  the  peplo  in  his  preching 
To  trentals,  and  to  yeve  for  Goddes  sake, 
Wherwith  men  mighten  holy  houses  make, 
Ther  as  divine  service  is  honoured. 
Not  ther  as  it  is  wasted  and  devoured, 
Ne  ther  it  nedeth  not  for  to  be  yeven» 
As  to  possessionera,  that  mowen  leven 
(Thanked  be  God)  in  wele  and  abundance. 
Trentals,  sayd  he,  deliveren  fro  peuonce 
Hir  frendes  soules,  as  wel  oldc  as  yonge, 
Ye,  whan  that  they  ben  hastily  ysonge. 
Not  for  to  hold  a  precst  jolif  and  gay. 
He  singeth  not  but  o  masse  on  a  day. 
Belivereth  out  (quod  he)  anon  the  soules. 
Ful  hard  it  is,  with  fleshhook  or  with  oules 
To  ben  y clawed,  or  to  bren  or  bake  : 
Now  spedc  you  hastily  for  Cristes  sake. 

And  whan  this  frere  h.ad  said  all  his  entcnt, 
With  qui  cum  paire  forth  his  way  he  went. 
Whan  folk  in  chirche  had  yeve  him  what  hem  lest, 
He  went  his  way,  no  lenger  wold  he  rest, 
With  scrippe  and  tipped  staf,  ytucked  hie  : 
In  every  hous  he  gan  to  pore  and  prie, 
And  begged  mele  and  chese,  or  dies  com. 
His  felaw  had  a  staf  tipped  with  horn, 
A  pair  of  tables  all  of  ivory, 
And  a  pointel  ^'polished  fetisly. 
And  wrote  alway  the  names,  as  he  stood, 
Of  alio  folk  that  yave  hem  any  good, 
Askaunce  that  he  woldc  for  hem  preye. 
Yeve  us  a  bushel  whete,  or  malt,  or  roye, 
A  Groddes  kichcl,  or  a  trippe  of  chese. 
Or  elles  what  you  list,  we  may  not  chese  ; 
A  Goddes  halfpeny,  or  a  masse  peny  ; 
Or  yeve  us  of  your  braun,  if  ye  have  any, 
A  dagon  of  your  blanket,  leve  dame, 
Our  sustcr  dere,  (lo  here  1  write  your  name) 
Bacon  or  beef,  or  swiche  thing  as  ye  find. 

A  sturdy  harlot  went  hem  ay  behind, 
That  was  hir  hostes  man,  and  bare  a  sakke, 
And  what  men  yave  hem,  laid  it  on  his  bakke. 


And  whan  that  he  was  out  at  dore,  anon 
He  planed  away  the  names  everich  on, 
That  he  before  had  written  in  his  tables : 
He  served  hem  with  nifles  and  with  fables. 

Nay,therthoulie8t,  thou  Sompnour,  quodthefren. 
Pees,  quod  our  hoste,  for  Cristes  moder  dere, 
Tell  forth  thy  tale,  and  spare  it  not  at  all 
So  thrive  I,  quod  this  Sompnour,  so  1  shall. 
So  long  he  went  fro  hous  to  hous,  til  he 
Came  to  an  hous,  ther  he  was  wont  to  be 
Refreshed  more  than  in  a  hundred  places. 
Sike  lay  the  husbond  man,  whos  that  the  phwe  ii* 
Bedred  upon  a  couche  low  he  lay  : 
Deus  hie,  quod  he,  O  Thomas  frend,  good  day, 
Sayde  this  frere  all  curtisly  and  soft. 
Thomas,  quod  he,  God  yelde  it  you,  ful  oft 
Have  I  upon  this  benche  faren  ful  wele. 
Here  have  I  eten  many  a  mery  mele. 
And  fro  the  benche  he  drove  away  the  cat. 
And  laied  adoun  his  potent  and  his  hat, 
And  eke  his  scrip,  and  set  himself  adoun  : 
His  felaw  was  ywalked  into  toun 
Forth  with  his  knave,  into  that  hostelrie, 
Wher  as  he  shopc  him  thilke  night  to  lie. 

O  dere  maister,  quod  this  sike  man, 
How  have  ye  faren  sin  that  Mardi  bc^gan ! 
I  saw  you  not  this  fourtene  night  and  more. 

God  wot,  quod  he,  laboured  have  I  ful  sore, 
And  specially  for  thy  salvation 
Have  I  sayd  many  a  precious  orison, 
And  for  our  other  frendes,  God  hem  blesse. 
I  have  this  day  ben  at  your  chirche  at  mease, 
And  said  a  sermon  to  my  simple  wit, 
Not  all  after  the  text  of  holy  writ, 
For  it  is  hard  to  you,  as  I  suppose, 
And  therefore  wol  I  teche  you  ay  the  glose. 
G losing  is  a  ful  glorious  thing  certain, 
For  letter  sleth,  so  as  we  cicrkes  sain. 
Ther  have  1  taught  hem  to  be  charitable, 
And  spend  hir  good  ther  it  is  resonable. 
And  ther  I  saw  our  dame,  a,  wher  is  she  i 

Yonder  I  trow  that  in  the  yard  she  be, 
Sayde  this  man,  and  she  wol  come  anon. 

Ey  maister,  welcome  be  ye  by  Seint  John, 
Sayde  this  wif,  how  fare  ye  hertily  ! 

This  frere  ariseth  up  ful  curtisly. 
And  hire  embraceth  in  his  armes  name. 
And  kisseth  hire  swete,  and  chirketh  as  a  sparwe 
With  his  lippes  :  darac,  quod  he,  right  wel. 
As  he  that  is  your  servant  every  del. 
Thanked  be  God,  that  you  yaf  soule  and  lif. 
Yet  saw  I  not  this  day  so  faire  a  wif 
In  all  the  chirche,  God  so  save  me. 

Ye,  God  amende  defautcs,  sire,  quod  she, 
Algates  welcome  bo  ye,  by  my  fay. 

Grand  mercv,  dame,  that  have  I  found  ftlway. 
But  of  your  grete  goodnesse,  by  your  leve, 
I  wolde  pray  you  that  ye  not  you  greve, 
I  wol  with  Thomas  speke  a  litel  throw : 
Thise  curates  ben  so  negligent  and  slow 
To  gropen  tend  rely  a  conscience. 
In  shrift,  in  preching  is  my  diligence 
And  study,  in  Petere  wordes  and  in  Poules, 
I  walke  and  fisshe  Cristen  mennes  soules. 
To  yeld  our  Lord  Jesu  his  propre  rent ; 
To  sprede  his  word  is  sette  all  min  entent. 

Now  by  your  faith,  o  dere  sire,  quod  she, 
Chidcth  him  wel  for  Seinte  Charitee. 
He  is  ay  angry  as  is  a  pissemire, 
Though  that  he  liave  all  that  he  can  desire. 
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him  wrie  a-night,  and  make  him  warm, 
liim  lay  my  leg  and  eke  min  arm, 
1  as  oxur  bore,  lith  in  our  stie  : 
ort  of  him  right  non  have  I, 
plese  him  in  no  manor  cas. 
as,  Jeo  vous  die^  Thomas,  Thomas, 
th  the  fend,  this  iftuste  ben  amended, 
ing  that  hish  God  hath  defended, 
r  wol  I  speke  a  word  or  two. 
iister,  quod  the  wif,  er  that  I  go, 
ye  dine !     I  wol  go  theraboute. 
me,  quod  he,  jeo  vous  die  sang  douie, 
i  of  a  capon  but  the  liver, 
ir  white  bred  nat  but  a  shiver, 
that  a  rooted  pigges  bed, 
wolde  for  me  no  beest  were  ded) 
[  with  you  homly  suffisance. 
n  of  litel  sustenance, 
lath  his  fostriug  in  the  Bible. 
»  ay  so  redy  and  so  penible 
that  my  stomak  is  destroied. 
,  dame,  that  ye  be  nought  annoicd, 
so  frendly  you  my  conseil  she  we  ; 
I'old  have  told  it  but  a  fewc. 
e,  quod  she,  but  o  word  er  I  go. 
»  ded  within  thise  wckes  two, 
that  ye  went  out  of  this  toun. 
saw  I  by  revelatioun, 
frerc,  at  home  in  uur  dortour. 
sain,  that  er  than  half  an  hour 
eth,  I  saw  him  borne  to  blisse 
sion,  so  God  me  wisse. 
sextcin,  and  our  ferraerere, 
•en  trewe  freres  fifty  yere  ; 
now,  God  be  thanked  of  his  luiie, 
jubilee,  and  walke  alone. 
ltosc,  and  all  our  covcnt  eke, 
'  a  tere  trilling  on  our  cheke, 
noise  or  clatcring  of  belles, 
as  our  song,  and  nothing  elles, 

0  Crist  I  bade  an  orison, 
lim  of  my  revelation. 

3d  dame,  trusteth  me  right  wcl, 

1  ben  more  effcctuel, 

we  seen  of  Cristes  secreo  tliin^es, 
,  folk  although  that  they  be  kinges. 

poverte,  and  in  abstinencs, 
folk  in  richesse  and  dispence 
d  driuke,  and  in  hir  foulc  dclit. 
Ls  worldes  lust  all  in  despit. 
Dives  liveden  diversely, 

gucrdun  hadden  they  tlierby. 
\  pray,  he  must  fast  and  be  clene, 

soule,  and  make  his  body  lene. 
s  sayth  the  apostle  ;  cloth  and  food 
i,  though  they  be  not  ful  good, 
esse  and  the  fasting  of  us  freres, 
tt  Crist  accepteth  our  praieres. 
cs  forty  daies  and  forty  night 
that  the  high  God  fui  of  nii<^lit 

him  in  the  mountague  of  Sinay  : 
y  wombe  of  fasting  many  a  day, 
e  the  lawc,  that  was  uriten 
cs  finger  ;  and  Eli,  wcl  ye  witen, 
)reb,  er  he  had  any  bpcche 

God,  that  is  our  lives  leche, 
ing,  and  was  in  ccutcinpluuoo. 
lat  had  the  temple  in  ;;()vern{ii:ce, 
B  other  preeates  cvcricli  on, 
Dple  whau  they  ehulden  gon 


Ta  praien  for  the  peple,  and  do  servise, 

They  n*olden  drinken  in  no  maner  wise 

No  drinke,  which  that  might  hem  dronken  make, 

But  ther  in  abstinence  pray  and  wake. 

Lest  that  they  deiden  :  take  heed  what  I  say — 

But  they  be  sobre  that  for  the  peple  pray — 

Ware  that  I  say — no  more  :  for  it  sufficeth. 

Our  Lord  Jesu,  as  holy  writ  deviseth, 

Yave  us  ensample  of  fasting  and  praieres : 

Therfore  we  mendiants,  we  sely  freres, 

Ben  wedded  to  poverte  and  continence. 

To  charitee,  humblesse,  and  abstinence, 

To  persecution  for  rightwisnesse, 

To  weping,  misericoide,  and  to  clenenesse. 

And  therfore  may  ye  see  that  our  praieres 

(I  speke  of  us,  we  mendiants,  we  freres) 

Ben  to  the  highe  God  more  acceptable 

Than  youres,  with  your  festes  at  your  table. 

Fro  Paradis  first,  if  I  shal  not  lie. 
Was  man  out  chased  for  his  glotonie. 
And  chast  was  man  in  Paradis  certain. 
But  herken  now,  Thomas,  what  I  shal  sain^ 
I  have  no  text  of  it,  as  I  suppose. 
But  I  bhal  find  it  in  a  manor  glose ; 
That  specially  our  swete  Lord  Jesus 
Spake  this  by  freres,  whan  he  sayde  thus, 
Blessed  be  they  that  poure  in  spirit  ben. 
And  so  forth  all  the  gospel  may  ye  sen, 
Whether  it  be  Uker  our  profession. 
Or  hirs  that  swimmen  in  possession. 
Fie  on  hir  pompe,  and  on  hir  glotonie, 
And  on  hir  lewednesse  :  1  hem  defie. 
Me  thinketh  they  ben  like  Jovinian, 
Fat  as  a  whale,  and  walken  as  a  swan  ; 
Al  vinolcnt  as  hotel  in  the  spence  ; 
Hir  praier  is  of  ful  grct  reverence ; 
Whan  they  for  soules  say  the  Psalm  of  Davit, 
Lo,  buf  they  say,  Cor  meum  eructavit. 

Who  foloweth  Cristes  gospel  and  his  lore 
But  we,  that  humble  ben,  and  chast,  and  pore. 
Workers  of  Goddes  word,  not  auditours  1 
Therfore  risht  as  an  hauke  upon  a  sours 
Up  springeth  into  the  aire,  right  so  praieres 
Of  charitable  and  chast  besy  freres, 
Maken  hir  sours  to  Goddes  eres  two. 
Thomas,  Thomas,  so  mote  I  ride  or  go. 
And  by  that  lord  that  cleped  is  Seint  Ive, 
N'ere  thou  our  broder,  shuldest  thou  not  thrive. 
In  our  chapitre  pray  we  day  and  night 
To  Crist,  that  he  thee  sonde  hele  and  might 
Thy  body  for  to  welden  hastily. 

God  wot,  quod  he,  nothing  therof  felo  T, 
As  help  me  Crist,  as  I  in  fcwe  yercs 
Have  spended  upon  divers  mancr  freres 
Ful  many  a  pound,  yet  fare  I  never  the  bet  ; 
Certain  my  good  have  I  almost  beset : 
Farcwel  my  good,  for  it  is  al  ago. 

The  frcre  answered,  0  Thomas,  dost  thou  so  ! 
What  nedcth  you  diverse  freres  to  seche  ? 
What  nedeth  him  that  hath  a  parfit  leche, 
To  sechen  other  leches  in  the  toun  I 
Your  incoustance  is  your  confusion. 
Hold  ye  than  me,  or  elles  our  covent. 
To  pray  for  you  ben  insufficient  t 
Thomas,  that  jape  n'is  not  worth  a  mite  ; 
Your  maladie  is  for  we  han  to  lite. 
A,  yeve  that  covent  half  a  quarter  otes  ; 
And  yeve  that  covent  four  and  twenty  grotes  ; 
And  yeve  that  frere  a  peny,  and  let  him  go  : 
Nay,  nay,  Thomas,  it  may  no  thing  bo  so* 
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What  is  a  ferthing  worth  parted  on  twelve ! 
Lo,  eche  thing  that  is  oned  in  himselve 
Is  more  strong  tlian  whan  it  is  yscatered. 
Thomas,  of  me  thou  shalt  not  ben  yflatered, 
Thou  woldest  hau  our  labour  al  for  nought. 
The  highe  God,  that  all  this  world  hath  wrought, 
Saith,  that  the  workman  worthy  is  his  hire. 
Thomas,  nought  of  your  tresor  I  desire 
As  for  myself,  but  Uiat  all  our  covent 
To  pray  for  you  is  ay  so  diligent : 
And  for  to  bilden  Cristes  owen  chirche. 
Thomas,  if  ye  wol  lernen  for  to  wirche. 
Of  bilding  up  of  chirches  may  ye  finde 
If  it  be  good,  in  Thomas  lif  of  Inde. 

Ye  liggen  here  ful  of  anger  and  of  ire, 
With  which  the  devil  set  your  herte  on  fire, 
And  chiden  here  this  holy  innocent 
Your  \*Tf,  that  is  so  good  and  patient. 
And  therfore  trow  me,  Thomas,  if  thee  lest, 
Ne  strive  not  with  thy  wif,  as  for  the  best. 
And  here  this  word  away  now  by  thy  faith. 
Touching  swiche  thing,  lo,  what  the  wise  salth  : 

Within  thy  hous  ne  be  thou  no  leon  ; 
To  thy  suggets  do  non  oppression  ; 
Ne  make  thou  not  thin  acquaintance  to  fiee. 

And  yet,  Thomas,  eftsones  charge  I  thee. 
Beware  from  ire  that  in  thy  bosom  slepctli. 
Ware  fro  the  serpent,  tliat  so  slily  crepeth 
Under  the  gras,  and  stingeth  subtilly. 
Beware,  my  sonc,  and  herken  patiently. 
That  twenty  thousand  men  ban  lost  liir  lives 
For  striving  with  hir  lemmans  and  hir  wives. 
Now  sith  ye  ban  so  holy  and  meek  a  wif, 
What  nedeth  you,  Thomas,  to  maken  stnf ! 
Ther  n  *is  ywis  no  serpent  so  cruel, 
Whan  man  tredeth  on  his  tail,  ne  half  so  fel. 
As  woman  is,  whan  she  liaih  caught  an  ire  ; 
Veray  vengeance  is  than  all  hire  desire. 

Ire  is  a  sinne,  on  of  the  grete  seven, 
Abhominable  unto  the  God  of  heven, 
A  nd  to  himself  it  is  destruction. 
This  every  lewod  vicar  and  parson 
Can  say,  how  ire  engendreth  homicide  ; 
Ire  is  in  soth  executour  of  pride. 

I  coud  of  ire  say  so  mochel  sorwe. 
My  tale  sbulde  lasten  til  to-morwe. 
And  therfore  pray  I  God  both  day  and  night, 
An  iix)us  man  God  send  him  litel  might. 
It  is  gret  harm,  and  certes  gret  pitec 
To  sette  an  irons  man  in  high  degree. 

Whilom  tlier  was  an  irons  potestat. 
As  saith  Senek,  that  during  his  estat 
Upon  a  day  out  riden  knightes  two. 
And,  as  fortune  wold  that  it  were  so. 
That  on  of  hem  came  home,  that  other  nought. 
Anon  the  knight  before  the  juge  is  brought. 
That  saide  thus  ;  thou  hast  thy  felaw  slain. 
For  which  I  deme  thee  to  the  deth  certain. 
And  to  another  knight  commanded  he  ; 
Go,  lede  him  to  the  deth,  I  charge  thee. 
And  happed,  as  they  wen  ten  by  the  wey 
Toward  the  place  tlier  as  he  shulde  dey. 
The  knight  came,  which  men  wenden  had  be  dede. 
Than  thoughten  they  it  w<as  the  beste  redo 
To  lede  hem  bothe  to  the  juge  again. 
They  saiden,  lord,  the  knight  ne  hath  not  slain 
His  felaw,  here  he  stondeth  hoi  alive. 

Ye  shuU  be  ded,  quod  he,  so  root  I  thrive. 
That  is  to  say,  both  on,  and  two,  and  thi*ce. 
And  to  the  firsto  knight  right  thus  spake  he. 


I  damned  thee,  thou  must  algate  be  ded : 
And  thou  also  must  nodes  lese  thyn  hed. 
For  thou  art  cause  why  thy  felaw  deyeth. 
And  to  the  thridde  knight  right  thus  he  seyetli, 
Thou  hast  not  don  that  I  conunanded  thee 
And  thus  he  did  do  slen  hem  alle  three. 

Irons  Cambises  was  eke  dronkelew. 
And  ay  delighted  him  to  ben  a  shrew. 
And  so  befell,  a  lord  of  his  meinie, 
That  loved  vertuous  moralitee, 
Sayd  on  a  day  betwix  hem  two  right  thus : 
A  lord  is  lost,  if  he  be  vicious ; 
And  dronkennesse  is  eke  a  foule  record 
Of  any  man,  and  namely  of  a  lord. 
Ther  is  ful  many  an  eye  and  many  an  ere 
Awaiting  on  a  lord,  and  he  n'ot  wher. 
For  Goddes  love  drinkc  more  attemprcly  : 
Win  maketh  man  to  Icsen  wretchedly 
His  mind,  and  eke  his  limmes  everich  on. 
The  revers  shalt  thou  see,  quod  he,  anon. 
And  prove  it  by  thyn  owen  experience, 
That  win  ne  doth  to  folk  no  swiche  offence. 
Ther  is  no  win  bereveth  me  my  might 
Of  bond,  ne  foot,  ne  of  min  eyen  sight. 
And  for  despit  he  dranke  mochel  more 
An  hundred  part  than  he  had  don  before, 
And  right  anon,  this  cursed  irons  wretche 
This  knightes  sone  let  before  him  fetche, 
Commanding  him  he  shuld  before  him  stoud : 
And  sodenly  he  took  his  bow  in  bond. 
And  up  the  strong  he  pulled  to  his  ere, 
And  witli  an  arwe  he  slow  the  child  right  ther. 

Now  whether  have  I  a  siker  bond  or  non  1 
Quod  he.  Is  all  my  might  and  minde  agon  t 
Hath  win  bei*eved  me  min  eyen  sight  1 

What  shuld  I  tell  the  answer  of  the  knight ! 
His  son  was  slain,  ther  is  no  more  to  say. 
Beth  ware  therfore  with  lordes  for  to  play, 
Singeth  Placebo,  and  I  shal  if  I  can^ 
But  if  it  be  unto  a  poure  man  : 
To  a  poure  man  men  shuld  his  vices  telle. 
But  not  to  a  lord,  though  he  shuld  go  to  belle. 

Lo,  irons  Cirus,  thilke  Pcrsien, 
How  he  destroyed  the  river  of  Gisen, 
For  that  an  hors  of  his  was  dreint  therin, 
Whan  that  he  wente  Babilon  to  win : 
He  made  that  the  river  was  so  smal, 
That  wimmen  might  it  waden  over  al. 
Lo,  what  said  he,  that  so  wel  techen  can  ! 
Ne  be  no  felaw  to  non  irous  man, 
Ne  with  no  wood  man  walke  by  the  way, 
Lest  tliee  repent ;  1  wol  no  forther  say. 

Now,  Thomas,  leve  brother,  leve  thin  ire. 
Thou  shalt  me  find  as  iust,  as  is  a  squire  ; 
Hold  not  the  devils  knif  ay  to  thin  herte, 
Thin  anger  doth  thee  all  to  sore  smerte. 
But  shew  to  me  all  thy  confession. 

Nay,  quod  the  sike  man,  by  Seint  Simon 
I  have  ben  shriven  this  day  of  my  curat ; 
I  have  him  told  al  holly  min  estat. 
Nedeth  no  mo  to  speke  of  it,  sayth  he, 
But  if  me  list  of  min  humilitee. 

Yeve  me  than  of  thy  gold  to  make  our  cloistrc, 
Quod  he,  for  many  a  muscle  and  many  an  oistiT, 
Whan  other  men  ban  ben  ful  wel  at  ese,  • 
Hath  been  our  food,  our  cloistre  for  to  rose  : 
And  yet,  God  wot,  uneth  the  fundament 
Parfourmed  is,  ne  of  our  pavement 
N'is  not  a  tile  yet  within  our  wones : 
By  God  we  owen  fourty  pound  for  stones. 
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Thomas,  for  him  that  harwed  helle, 
lote  we  oure  bokes  selle, 
acke  oure  predication, 
this  world  all  to  destmction. 
>  fro  this  world  wold  us  bereve, 
!  save,  Thomas,  by  your  levc, 
sreve  out  of  this  world  the  sonne. 
m  teche  and  worken  as  we  conne  ! 
)  not  of  litel  time,  (quod  he) 
£lie  was,  and  Elisee, 

ben,  that  fiud  I  of  record, 
!,  ythonked  be  our  Lord, 
las,  help  for  Seinte  Charitee. 
n  anon  ne  sette  him  on  his  kuee. 
}  man  woxe  wel  neigh  wood  for  ire, 
hat  the  frere  had  ben  a-fire 
ilse  dissimulation, 
hing  as  is  in  my  possession^ 
tiat  may  I  yeve  you  and  non  other  : 
)  thus,  how  that  I  am  your  brother, 
quod  this  frere,  ye,  trusteth  wcl ; 
dame  the  letter  of  our  sele. 
,  quod  he,  and  somwhat  shal  I  yeve 
holy  covent  while  I  live  ; 
1  bond  thou  shalt  it  have  anon, 
idition,  and  other  non, 
lepart  it  so,  my  dere  brother, 

frere  have  as  moche  as  other  : 
hou  swere  on  thy  profession 
fraud  or  cavilation. 
t,  quod  the  frere,  upon  my  faith. 
thaU  his  liond  in  hjs  he  layth  ; 
r  faith,  in  me  shal  be  no  lak. 
;  thin  bond  adoun  right  by  my  bak, 
nao,  and  grope  wel  bcliind, 
f  buttok,  ther  thou  shaltc  find 
at  I  have  hid  in  privetee. 
this  frere,  that  shal  go  with  me. 
lis  bond  he  launcheth  to  the  clifte, 
'  to  finden  ther  a  giftc. 
n  this  sike  man  felte  this  frere 
owel  gropen  ther  and  here, 
ond  he  let  the  frere  a  fart ; 

0  capel  drawing  in  a  cart, 

ban  let  a  fart  of  swiche  a  soun. 
i  up  sterte,  as  doth  a  wood  leoun  : 
;rl,  quod  he,  for  Groddes  bones, 
iiou  in  despit  don  for  the  nones : 
abie  this  fart,  if  that  I  may. 
ie,  which  that  herden  this  affray, 
g  in,  and  chased  out  the  frere,  * 
le  goth  with  a  ful  angry  chore, 

feUw,  ther  as  lay  his  store  : 

1  it  were  a  wilde  bore, 

with  his  teeth,  so  was  he  wroth. 
IS  doun  to  the  court  he  goth, 
ler  woned  a  man  of  grot  honour, 
hat  he  was  alway  confessour : 
y  man  was  lord  of  that  village, 
came,  as  he  were  in  a  rago, 
lis  lord  sat  eting  at  his  bord  : 
oight  the  frere  speke  o  word, 
t  he  saide,  God  you  see. 
I  gan  loke,  and  saide,  Btnediciie  ! 
re  John,  what  maner  world  is  this  ? 
lat  som  thing  ther  is  amis  ; 
» the  wood  were  ful  of  theves. 
on,  and  tell  me  what  your  greve  is, 
ben  amended,  if  I  may. 
uod  he,  had  a  despit  to-day. 


God  yelde  you  adoun,  in  your  village. 
That  in  this  world  ther  n  is  so  poure  a  page. 
That  he  n'olde  have  abhominatioun 
Of  that  I  have  received  in  voure  toun : 
And  yet  ne  greveth  me  nothing  so  sore. 
As  that  the  olde  cherl,  with  lokkoi  bore. 
Blasphemed  hath  oure  holy  covent  eke. 

Now,  maister,  quod  this  lord,  I  you  beseke. 

No  maister,  sire,  quod  he,  but  servitotu*, 
Though  I  have  had  in  scole  that  honour. 
God  liketh  not,  that  men  us  .Rabi  call. 
Neither  in  market,  ne  in  your  large  hall. 

No  force,  quod  he,  but  tell  me  all  your  grcfe. 

Sire,  quod  this  Frere,  an  odious  meschefo 
This  day  betid  is  to  min  ordre,  and  me. 
And  so  per  conteguens  to  eche  degree 
Of  holy  chirche,  6od  amende  it  soue. 

Sire,  quod  tlie  lord,  ye  wot  what  is  to  don  : 
Distempre  you  not,  yo  ben  my  confessour. 
Ye  ben  the  salt  of  the  erthe,  and  the  savour  ; 
For  Goddes  love  your  patience  now  hold ; 
Telle  me  your  grefe.     And  he  anon  him  told 
As  ye  ban  herd  before,  ye  wot  wel  what. 

The  lady  of  the  hous  ay  stille  sat. 
Til  she  had  herde  what  the  Frere  said. 

Ey,  goddes  moder,  quod  she,  blisful  maid. 
Is  ther  ought  elles !  tell  me  faithfully. 
Madame,  quod  he,  how  thinketh  you  therby  I 
How  that  me  thinketh !  quod  she;  so  God  me  spcdc 
I  say,  a  cherlo  Iiath  don  a  cherles  dcde. 
What  shuld  I  say  1     God  let  him  never  the ; 
His  sike  bed  is  ful  of  vanitee ; 
I  hold  him  in  a  maner  frenesie. 

Madame,  quod  he,  by  God  I  shal  not  lie, 
But  I  in  other  wise  may  ben  awreke, 
I  shal  diffame  him  over  all,  ther  I  speke  ; 
This  false  blasphemour,  that  charged  me 
To  parten  that  wol  not  departed  be. 
To  every  man  ylike,  with  mcschance. 

The  lord  sat  stille,  as  he  were  in  a  trance, 
And  in  his  herte  he  rolled  up  and  doun. 
How  had  this  cherl  imaginatioun 
To  shewen  swiche  a  probleme  to  the  frere. 
Never  erat  or  now  ne  herd  I  swiche  matere  ; 
I  trow  tlie  Devil  put  it  in  his  mind. 
In  all  Arsmetrike  shal  ther  no  man  find 
Befom  this  day  of  swiche  a  question. 
Who  shulde  make  a  demonstration. 
That  every  man  shuld  ban  ylike  his  part 
As  of  a  soun  or  savour  of  a  fart ! 

0  nice  proude  cherl,  I  shrewe  his  face. 

Lo,  sires,  quod  the  lord,  with  harde  grace. 
Who  ever  herd  of  swiche  a  thing  or  now  I 
To  every  man  ylike  1  tell  me  how. 
It  is  an  impossible,  it  may  not  bo. 
Ey,  nice  cherl,  God  let  him  never  the. 
The  rombling  of  a  fart,  and  every  soun, 
N'is  but  of  aire  reverberatioun. 
And  ever  it  wasteth  lite  and  lite  away ; 
Ther  n*is  no  man  can  demen,  by  my  fay. 
If  that  it  were  departed  equally.  • 
What  I  lo  my  cherl,  lo  yet  how  shrewedly 
Unto  my  confessour  to-day  he  spake ; 

1  hold  him  certain  a  demoniake. 

Now  etc  your  mete,  and  let  the  cherl  go  play. 
Let  him  go  honge  himself  a  devil  way. 

Now  stood  the  lordes  squier  atte  bord. 
That  carf  his  mete,  and  herde  word  by  word 
Of  all  this  thing,  of  which  I  have  you  sayd. 

My  lord,  quoii  he,  be  ye  not  evil  apaid. 
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I  eoude  telle  for  a  goune-cloth 
To  you,  sire  frere,  so  that  ye  be  not  wroth. 
How  that  this  fart  shuld  even  ydeled  be 
Amongo  your  covent,  if  it  liked  thee. 

Tell,  quod  the  lord,  and  thou  shalt  have  anon 
A  goune-cloth,  by  God  and  by  seint  John. 

My  lord,  quod  he,  whan  that  the  weder  is  faire, 
Withouten  winde,  or  pertourbing  of  aire, 
Let  bring  a  cart-whele  here  into  this  hall, 
But  loke  that  it  have  his  spokes  all ; 
Twelf  spokes  hath  a  cart-whele  communly ; 
And  bring  me  than  twelf  freres,  wete  ye  why  ? 
For  threttene  is  a  covent  as  I  gessc : 
Your  confessour  here  for  his  worthinesso 
Shal  parfourme  up  the  noumbre  of  his  covent. 
Than  shuU  they  knele  adoun  by  on  assent. 
And  to  every  spokes  end  in  this  mauere 
Ful  sadly  lay  his  nose  shal  a  frere  ; 
Your  noble  confessour,  tlier  God  him  save, 
Shal  hold  his  nose  upright  under  the  nave. 
Than  shal  this  cherl,  with  bely  stif  and  tuuglit 
As  any  tabour,  hider  ben  ybrouglit ; 
And  set  him  on  the  whele  right  of  this  cart 
Upon  the  nave,  and  make  him  let  a  fart, 


I  And  ye  shull  seen,  up  peril  of  my  lif, 
By  veray  preef  that  is  demonstratif. 
That  equally  the  soun  of  it  wol  wende. 
And  eke  the  stinke,  unto  the  spokes  ende. 
Save  that  tliis  worthy  man,  your  confessour, 
(Because  he  is  a  man  of  gi*et  honour) 
olial  ban  the  iirste  fruit,  as  resen  is. 
The  noble  usage  of  freres  yet  it  is. 
The  worthy  meu  of  hem  shul  first  be  8cr\'cd. 
And  certainly  he  liath  it  wel  descned  ; 
He  hath  to-day  taught  us  so  moclicl  giMMl, 
With  prcchiug  in  the  pulpit  ther  he  stood. 
That  I  may  vouchesauf,  1  say  for  me. 
He  hadde  the  firste  smel  of  fartcs  three. 
And  so  wold  all  his  brethren  hardely. 
He  bei'eth  him  so  faii'e  and  liulyly. 

The  lord,  the  lady,  and  eclie  man,  save  the  frert^ 
Sayden,  that  Jankin  spake  in  this  malcro 
As  wel  as  Euclide,  or  elles  Pthoioiuce. 
Touching  the  cherl,  they  sayden,  subtiltee 
And  highe  wit  made  him  spcken  as  he  spake ; 
He  n'is  no  fool,  ne  no  deiuoniakc. 
And  Jankin  hatli  ywonnc  a  ncwc  goune ; 
My  tale  is  don,  we  ben  almost  at  touue. 
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THE  CLERKES  PROLOGUE. 


SiRB  Clerk  of  Oxenforde,  our  hoste  said, 
Ye  ride  as  stille  and  coy,  as  doth  a  maid. 
Were  newe  spoused,  sitting  at  the  bonl  : 
This  day  ne  herd  I  of  your  tonge  a  word. 
I  trow  ye  studic  abouten  som  sophime  : 
But  Salomon  saith,  that  every  thing  hath  time. 
For  Goddes  sake  as  beth  of  better  chere, 
It  is  no  time  for  to  studien  here. 
Tell  us  som  mery  tale  by  your  fay  ; 
For  what  man  that  is  entred  in  a  play, 
He  ncdes  most  unto  the  play  assent. 
But  precheth  not,  as  freres  don  in  Lent, 
To  make  us  for  our  oldc  sinnes  wepc, 
Ne  that  thy  tale  make  us  not  to  slope. 

Tell  us  som  mery  thing  of  aventures, 
Your  termes,  your  coloures,  and  your  figures, 
Kepe  hem  in  store,  til  so  be  ye  enditc 
Hie  stile,  as  whan  that  men  to  kinges  write. 
Speketh  so  plain  at  this  time,  I  you  pray, 
Tnat  we  may  understonden  what  ye  say. 

This  worthy  Clerk  benignely  answcrde  ; 
Hoste,  quod  he,  I  am  under  your  yei-de^ 
Ye  have  of  us  as  now  the  governance, 
And  therfore  wolde  I  do  you  obeysance, 
As  for  as  reson  asketh  hardely  : 
I  wol  you  tell  a  tale,  which  that  I 
Lemed  at  Padowe  of  a  worthy  clerk, 
As  preve<l  by  his  wordcs  and  his  werk. 
He  is  now  ded,  and  nailed  in  his  chcsto, 
I  pray  to  God  so  yeve  his  soule  reste. 

Fraunceis  Petrark,  the  laureat  ]>o€te, 
Highte  this  clerk,  whos  rethorike  swete 
Enlumined  all  Itaille  of  poetrie, 
As  Lynyan  did  of  philosophic, 


Or  law,  or  other  art  particulero : 

But  deth,  that  wol  not  sufTre  us  dwellen  here, 

But  as  it  were  a  twinkling  of  an  eye, 

Hem  both  hath  slainc,  and  alle  wc  siml  dye. 

But  forth  to  tellen  of  this  worthy  man, 
That  taughte  me  this  talc,  as  I  began, 
I  say  that  first  he  with  hie  stile  enditeth 
(Or  he  the  body  of  his  tale  writcth) 
A  proheme,  in  the  which  descriveth  he 
Piemoiit,  and  of  Saluccs  the  coiitrcc. 
And  speketh  of  Apennin  the  hillcs  hie, 
That  ben  the  boundes  of  west  Lumbardie 
And  of  mount  Vcsulus  in  special, 
Wher  as  the  Poo  out  of  a  wellc  smal 
Takcth  his  firste  springing  and  his  sours. 
That  estward  ay  encreseth  in  his  cours 
To  Emelie  ward,  to  Femre,  and  Venise, 
The  which  a  loiige  thing  wci*c  to  devise. 
And  ti*ewely,  as  to  my  jugement. 
Me  thinketh  it  a  thing  ini{>crtinent. 
Save  that  he  wol  conveycn  his  matcre  : 
But  this  is  the  tale  which  that  ye  mow  here. 
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Ther  is  right  dt  the  West  side  of  Itaille 

Doun  at  the  rote  of  Vesulus  the  cold, 

A  lusty  plain,  habundant  of  vitaille, 

Ther  many  a  toun  and  tour  thou  maist  behoIJy 

That  founded  were  in  time  of  fathers  old. 

And  many  another  delitable  sighte. 

And  Saluces  this  noble  contree  highte. 
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rkis  whilom  lord  wag  of  that  londy 
his  worthy  elders  him  before^ 
•ysaot,  ay  redy  to  his  hond, 
1  his  lieges,  bothe  lesse  and  more : 
delit  he  liTeth,  and  hath  don  yore, 
and  drad,  thurgh  faTonr  of  fortune, 
his  lordes,  and  of  his  commune. 

rith  he  was,  to  speken  of  linage, 
tilcst  ybome  of  Lumbardie, 
>er8on,  and  strong,  and  yong  of  age, 
of  honour  and  of  curtesie  : 
f  nough,  his  contree  for  to  gie, 
iom  thinges  that  he  was  to  blame, 
,lter  was  this  yonge  lordes  name. 

le  him  thus,  that  he  considered  nought 
coming  what  might  him  betide, 
lis  lust  present  was  all  his  thought, 
to  hAttke  and  hunt  on  every  side  : 
;h  all  other  cures  let  he  slide, 
he  n'old  (and  that  was  worst  of  all) 
no  wif  for  ought  that  might  befall. 

hat  point  his  peple  bare  so  sore, 
;kmel  on  a  day  to  him  they  went, 
>f  hem,  tliat  wisest  was  of  lore, 
that  the  lord  wold  best  assent 
shuld  tell  him  what  the  peple  ment, 
coud  he  wel  shew  swiche  matere) 
e  marius  said  as  ye  shull  here. 

le  markis,  your  humanitce 

I  us  and  yeveth  us  liardinesse, 

I  time  is  of  necessitee, 

to  you  mow  tell  our  hevinesse  : 

h,  lord,  than  of  your  gentillease, 

with  pitous  herte  unto  you  plaine, 

r'our  eres  nat  my  vois  disdaine. 

e  I  not  to  don  in  this  matere 

ji  another  man  hath  in  this  place, 

IS  moch  as  ye,  my  lord  so  dcre, 

ly  shewed  me  favour  and  grace, 

le  better  Sfske  of  you  a  space 

nee,  to  shewen  our  request, 

my  lord,  to  don  right  as  you  lest. 

rtes,  lord,  so  wel  us  liketh  you 

'onr  werke,  and  ever  have  don,  that  ne 

^n  not  ourself  devisen  how 

iten  live  in  more  felicitee  : 

ung,  lord,  if  it  your  wille  be, 

to  be  a  wedded  man  you  lest, 

re  your  peple  in  soverain  licrtes  rest. 

b  your  nekke  under  the  blisful  yok 

lintee,  and  not  of  servise, 

lat  men  clepen  spousaile  or  wedlok  : 

keth,  lord,  among  your  tboughtes  wise, 

t  our  dayes  passe  in  sondry  wise  ; 

gh  we  slope,  or  wake,  or  rome,  or  ride, 

the  tim'*,  it  wol  no  man  aLide. 

lough  your  grene  youthe  fluure  as  yet, 

th  age  alway  as  still  as  ston, 

I  roanaseth  every  age,  and  &mit 

»tat,  for  ther  escapeth  non  : 

>  cert^n,  as  we  knowe  echc  on 

shul  die,  as  uncertain  we  all 

Lit  day  whan  deth  shal  on  us  lalL 


Acoepteth  than  of  us  the  trewe  ontenty 
That  never  yet  refuseden  your  best, 
And  we  wol,  lord,  if  that  ye  wol  assent, 
Chese  you  a  wife  in  short  time  at  the  meet. 
Borne  of  the  gentillest  and  of  the  best 
Of  all  this  lend,  so  that  it  oughte  seme 
Honour  to  God  and  you,  as  we  can  deme. 

Deliver  us  out  of  all  this  besy  drede. 
And  take  a  wif,  for  highe  Goddes  sake  : 
For  if  it  so  befell,  as  God  forbede. 
That  thurgh  your  deth  your  linage  shulde  sUke, 
And  that  a  strange  succcssour  shuld  take 
Your  heritage,  o  !  wo  were  us  on  live  : 
Wherfore  we  pray  you  hastily  to  wive. 

Hir  meke  praiere  and  hir  pitous  chere 
Made  the  markis  for  to  ban  pi  tee. 
Ye  wol,  quod  he,  min  owen  peple  dere. 
To  that  I  never  er  thought  coustrainen  me. 
I  me  rejoyced  of  my  libcrtee. 
That  selden  time  is  found  in  maringe  ; 
Ther  J  was  free,  I  moste  ben  in  servage. 

But  nathelcs  I  see  your  trewe  entent, 
And  trust  upon  your  wit,  and  have  don  ay : 
Wherfore  of  my  free  will  I  wol  assent 
To  weddcn  me,  as  sone  as  ever  I  may. 
But  ther  as  ye  han  profred  me  to-day 
To  chesen  me  a  wif,  I  you  relese 
That  chois,  and  pray  you  of  that  prefer 


For  God  it  wot,  that  children  often  ben 
Unlike  hir  worthy  eldres  hem  before, 
Bountee  cometh  al  of  God,  not  of  the  stren^ 
Of  which  they  ben  ygcndred  and  }  l>ore  : 
I  trust  iu  Goddes  bountee,  and  tlioi  (ore 
My  mariage,  and  min  estat,  and  re^t 
I  him  betake,  he  may  don  as  him  Ic&t. 

Let  me  alone  in  chesing  of  mv  wif, 
That  charge  upon  my  bak  I  wol  endure  : 
But  I  you  pray,  and  charge  upon  your  lif, 
That  what  wif  that  I  take,  ye  me  assure 
To  worship  hire  while  that  hire  lif  may  dure, 
In  word  and  werk  both  here  and  elles  where. 
As  she  an  emperoures  doughter  were. 

And  forthermore  this  shuln  ye  swcre,  that  ye 
Again  my  chois  shul  never  grutch  ne  strive. 
For  sith  I  shal  forgo  my  libertee 
At  your  request,  as  ever  mote  I  thrive, 
Ther  as  min  herte  is  set,  tlier  wol  I  wive  : 
And  but  ye  wol  assent  in  swiche  manere, 
I  pray  you  speke  no  more  of  this  matere. 

With  hertly  will  they  sworen  and  assenten 
To  all  this  thing,  ther  saide  not  o  wight  nny  : 
Beseching  him  of  grace,  or  that  they  wenten, 
That  he  wold  grantcu  hem  a  certain  day 
Of  his  spousaile,  as  sone  as  ever  he  may. 
For  yet  alway  the  peple  somwhat  dred. 
Lest  that  this  markis  wolde  no  wif  wed. 

He  granted  hem  a  day,  swiche  as  him  lest^ 
On  which  he  wold  be  wedded  sikerly, 
And  said  he  did  all  this  at  hir  request ; 
And  they  with  humble  herte  ful  buxumly 
Kneling  upon  hir  knees  ful  reverently 
Him  thonken  all,  and  thus  they  han  an  end 
Of  hir  entente,  and  home  agen  they  wend. 
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And  hereapon  he  to  lus  officeres 
Commandeth  for  the  feste  to  purva^. 
And  to  his  privee  knightes  and  squieres 
Swiche  charge  he  yave,  as  him  list  on  hem  Uy : 
And  they  to  his  commanderoent  obey, 
And  echo  of  hem  doth  al  his  diligence 
To  do  onto  tlie  feste  al  reverence. 

PARS  SECUNDA. 


Nought  fer  fro  thilke  paleis  honourable, 
Wher  as  this  markis  shope  his  mariage, 
Ther  stood  a  thorpe,  of  sighte  delitable, 
In  which  that  poure  folk  of  that  village 
Hadden  hir  bestes  and  hir  herbergage, 
And  of  hir  labour  toke  hir  sustenance, 
After  that  the  erthe  yave  hem  habundance. 

Among  this  poure  folk  ther  dwelt  a  man, 
Which  that  was  holden  pourest  of  hem  all : 
But  highe  God  somtiroc  senden  can 
His  grace  unto  a  litel  oxes  stall : 
Janicola  men  of  that  thorpe  him  call. 
A  doughter  had  he,  faire  ynough  to  sight, 
And  Grisildis  this  yongo  maiden  bight. 

But  for  to  speke  of  vcrtuous  beautee. 
Than  was  she  on  the  fairest  under  sonne  : 
Ful  pourely  yfostred  up  was  she  : 
No  likerous  lust  was  in  hire  herte  yronno  ; 
Wei  ofter  of  the  well  than  of  the  tonne 
She  dranke,  and  for  she  wolde  vertue  plese. 
She  knew  wel  labour,  but  non  idel  ese. 

But  though  this  mayden  tendre  were  of  age, 
Yet  iu  the  brest  uf  hire  virginitee 
Ther  was  enclosed  sad  and  ripe  corage  : 
And  in  grot  reverence  and  charitee 
Hire  oldc  poure  fader  fostred  she  : 
A  few  sheep  spinning  on  the  feld  she  kept, 
She  wolde  not  ben  idel  til  she  slept. 

And  whan  she  homward  came,  she  wolde  bring 
Wortes  and  other  hcrbcs  times  oft, 
The  which  she  shred  and  sethe  for  hire  living. 
And  made  hire  bed  ful  hard,  and  nothing  soft : 
And  ay  she  kept  hire  fadres  lif  on  loft 
With  every  obMsisance  and  diligence, 
That  child  may  don  to  fadres  reverence 

Upon  Grisilde,  this  poure  creature, 
Ful  often  sithe  this  markis  sette  his  eye, 
As  he  on  hunting  rode  paraventure  : 
And  whan  it  fell  that  he  might  hire  espie. 
He  not  with  wanton  loking  of  folic 
His  eycn  cast  on  hire,  but  in  sad  wise 
Upon  hire  chcre  he  wold  him  oft  aviso, 

Commending  in  his  herto  hire  womanhede, 
And  eke  hire  vertue,  passing  any  wight 
Of  so  yong  age,  as  wel  in  cherc  as  dede. 
For  though  the  peple  have  no  grct  insight 
In  vertue,  he  considered  ful  right 
Hire  bountee,  and  disposed  that  he  wold 
Wedde  hire  only,  if  ever  he  wedden  shold. 

The  day  of  wedding  came,  but  no  wight  can 
Tellen  what  woman  that  it  shulde  be, 
For  which  mervaille  wondred  many  a  man. 


And  saiden,  whan  they  were  in  privetee, 
Wol  not  our  lord  yet  levo  his  vanitee  I 
Wol  he  not  wedde  1  alas,  alas  the  while ! 
Why  wol  he  thus  himself  and  us  begile ! 

But  natheles  this  markis  hath  do  make 
Of  gemmes,  sette  in  gold  and  in  asnre, 
Brochcs  and  ringes,  for  Grisildes  sake 
And  of  hire  clothing  toke  he  the  mesure 
Of  a  maiden  like  unto  hire  stature, 
And  eke  of  other  omamentes  all, 
Tliat  unto  swiche  a  wedding  shulde  fall. 

The  timo  of  undeme  of  the  same  day 
Approcheth,  that  this  wedding  shulde  be. 
And  all  the  paleis  put  was  in  array. 
Both  hallo  and  chambres,  echo  in  his  degree, 
Houses  of  office  stuffed  with  plentee 
Ther  mayst  thou  see  of  deintcous  vituUc, 
That  may  be  found,  as  fer  as  lasteth  Itaille. 

This  real,  markis  richely  arraide, 
Lordes  and  ladies  in  his  compagnie. 
The  which  unto  the  feste  weren  praide, 
And  of  his  retenue  the  bachelerie. 
With  many  a  soun  of  sondry  melodic. 
Unto  the  village,  of  the  which  I  told. 
In  this  array  the  righte  way  they  hold. 

Grisilde  of  this  (God  wot)  ful  innocent. 
That  for  hire  shapcn  was  all  this  array. 
To  fetchen  water  at  a  wellc  is  went. 
And  Cometh  homo  as  sone  as  ever  she  may. 
For  wel  she  had  herd  say,  that  thilke  day 
The  markis  shulde  wedde,  and,  if  slie  might, 
She  woldo  fayn  ban  seen  som  of  that  sight. 

She  thought,  I  wol  with  other  maidens  stond, 
That  ben  my  fclawes,  in  our  dore,  and  see 
The  markisesse,  and  therto  wol  I  fond 
To  don  at  home,  as  sone  as  it  may  be. 
The  labour  which  that  longeth  unto  me, 
And  than  I  may  at  leiser  hiro  behold. 
If  she  this  way  unto  the  castel  hold. 

And  as  she  wolde  over  the  threswold  gon, 
The  markis  came  and  gan  hire  for  to  call. 
And  she  set  doun  hire  water-pot  anon 
Beside  the  threswold  in  an  oxes  stall. 
And  doun  upon  hire  knees  she  gan  to  fall. 
And  with  sad  countenance  kneleth  still. 
Til  she  had  herd  what  was  the  lordes  will. 

This  thoughtful  markis  spake  unto  this  maid 
Ful  soberly,  and  said  in  this  manere  : 
Wher  is  your  fader,  Grisildis!  he  said. 
And  she  with  reverence  in  humble  chere 
Answered,  lord,  he  is  al  redy  here. 
And  in  she  goth  withouten  longer  lette. 
And  to  the  markis  she  hire  fader  fette. 

He  by  the  bond  than  toke  this  poure  man. 
And  saido  thus,  whan  he  him  had  aside  : 
Janicola,  I  neither  may  ne  can 
Lenger  the  plesance  of  min  herte  hide. 
If  that  thou  vouchesauf,  what  so  betide. 
Thy  doughter  wol  I  take  or  that  I  wend 
As  for  my  wif,  unto  hire  lives  end. 

Thou  lovest  me,  that  wot  I  wel  certain, 
And  art  my  faithful  liegeman  ybore, 
And  all  that  liketh  me,  I  dare  wel  sain 
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1  thee,  and  specially  therfore 
that  point,  that  I  haTc  said  before, 
hoa  volt  unto  this  purpos  drawe, 
1  me  as  for  thy  son  in  lawe. 

toden  cas  this  man  astoned  bo, 
1  he  wex,  abaist,  and  al  quaking 
3,  unnethes  said  be  wordes  mo, 
f  thus ;  Lord,  quod  he,  my  willing 
wol,  nc  agoius  your  liking 
t  thing,  min  owen  lord  so  dcre, 
\  you  list,  govemeth  this  matere. 

wol  I,  quod  tliis  markis  softely, 
thv  ehambre,  I,  and  thou,  and  she, 
collation,  and  wost  thou  why  1 
ol  ask  hire,  if  it  hire  wille  be 
y  wif,  and  reule  hire  after  me  : 
this  shal  be  don  in  thy  presence, 
i  speke  out  of  thin  audience. 

n  the  ehambre,  while  they  were  aboute 

ee,  which  as  ye  shul  after  here, 

le  came  into  the  hous  uithoutc, 

idrcd  hem,  in  how  honest  manere 

ly  she  kept  hire  fader  dere  : 

rly  Grisildls  wonder  might, 

er  erst  ne  saw  she  swiche  a  sight. 

mder  is  though  tliat  she  be  astoned, 
0  gret  a  gest  come  in  that  place, 
n  was  to  nou  swiche  gestes  woned, 
ch  she  loked  with  ful  pale  face, 
rtly  forth  this  matere  for  to  chace, 
n  the  wordes  that  the  markis  said 
t>enigne,  veray,  faithful  maid. 

de,  he  said,  ye  shuln  wel  understond, 
to  your  fader  and  to  me, 
'on  wedde,  and  eke  it  may  so  stond 
>pose,  ye  wol  that  it  so  be  : 
e  demaundes  aske  I  first  (quod  he) 
.  it  shal  be  don  in  hasty  wise, 
assent,  or  elles  you  avise  1 

this,  be  ye  redy  with  good  hcrte 
ly  lust,  and  that  I  freely  may 
test  thinketh  do  you  laugh  or  snierte, 
'er  ye  to  grutchen,  night  ne  day, 
!  whan  I  say  ya,  ye  say  not  nay, 
by  word,  ne  frouning  countenance  I 
lis,  and  here  I  swere  our  alliance. 

Qg  upon  this  thing,  quaking  for  drede, 
le  ;  Lord,  indigne  and  unworthy 
3  Uiilke  honour,  that  ye  me  bedc, 
re  wol  yourself,  right  so  wol  I : 
*e  I  swere,  that  never  willingly 
,  ne  thought,  I  n*ill  you  disobcie 
>e  ded,  though  me  were  loth  to  deie. 

is  ynough,  Grisildc  min,  quod  he. 
th  he  goth  with  a  ful  sobre  chore, 
he  dore,  and  after  than  came  she, 
the  peple  he  said  in  this  manere  : 
my  wif,  quod  he,  that  stondeth  here, 
eth  her,  and  loveth  hire,  I  pray, 
me  loveth,  ther  n'is  no  more  to  say. 

for  that  nothing  of  hire  olde  gere 
Ide  bring  into  his  hous,  he  bad 
>raen  shvdd  despoilen  hire  right  there. 


Of  which  thise  ladies  weren  nothing  glad 
To  handle  hire  clothes  wherin  she  was  clad : 
But  natheles  this  maiden  bright  of  hew 
Fro  foot  to  bed  they  clothed  ban  all  now. 

Hire  heres  ban  they  kempt,  that  lay  untrcsscd 
Ful  rudely,  and  with  hir  fingres  smal 
A  coroune  on  hire  bed  they  ban  ydressed. 
And  sette  hire  ful  of  nouches  gret  and  smal  i 
Of  hire  array  what  shuld  I  make  a  tale  t 
Unneth  the  peple  hire  knew  for  hire  faimesse, 
Whan  she  transmewed  was  in  swiche  richosse. 

This  markis  hath  hire  spoused  with  a  ring 
Brought  for  the  same  cause,  and  than  hire  sette 
Upon  an  hors  snow-white,  and  wel  ambling, 
And  to  his  paleis,  or  he  lenger  lette, 
(With  joyful  peple,  that  hire  lad  and  mettc) 
Conveyed  hire,  and  thus  the  day  they  spende 
In  revel,  til  the  sonne  gan  descende. 

And  shortly  forth  this  tale  for  to  chace, 
I  say,  that  to  this  newe  markisesse 
God  hath  swiche  favour  sent  hire  of  his  grace, 
That  it  ne  semeth  not  by  likelinesse 
That  she  was  borne  and  fed  in  rudenesse, 
As  in  a  cote,  or  in  an  oxes  stall. 
But  nourished  in  an  emperoures  hall. 

To  every  wight  she  waxen  is  so  dere, 
And  worshipful,  that  folk  ther  she  was  bore. 
And  fro  hire  birthe  knew  hire  yere  by  yere, 
Unnethes  trowed  they,  but  dorst  han  swore. 
That  to  Janicle.  of  which  I  spake  before, 
She  doughter  n  as,  for  as  by  conjectui*e 
Hem  thoughte  she  was  another  creatui*e. 

For  though  that  ever  vertuous  was  she, 
She  was  encresed  in  swiche  excellence 
Of  thewes  good,  yset  in  high  bountee. 
And  so  discrete,  and  faire  of  eloquence, 
So  benigne,  and  so  digne  of  reverence. 
And  coude  so  the  peples  herte  enbrace, 
That  eche  hire  loveth  that  loketh  on  hire  face. 

Not  only  of  Saluces  in  the  toun 
Published  was  the  bountee  of  hire  name, 
But  eke  beside  in  many  a  regioun. 
If  on  saith  wel,  another  saith  the  same  : 
So  spredeth  of  hire  hie  bountee  the  fame. 
That  men  and  women,  yong  as  wel  as  old, 
Gon  to  Saluces  upon  hire  to  behold. 

Thus  Walter  lowly,  nay  but  really, 
Wedded  with  fortunat  honestetee, 
In  Goddes  pees  liveth  ful  esily 
At  home,  and  grace  ynough  outward  had  he : 
And  for  he  saw  that  under  low  degree 
Was  honest  vertue  hid,  the  peple  him  held 
A  prudent  man,  and  that  is  seen  ful  scld. 

Not  only  this  Grisildis  thurgh  hire  wit 
Ck)ude  all  the  fete  of  wifly  bomlinesse. 
But  eke  whan  that  the  cas  required  it, 
The  comune  pi*ofit  coude  she  redrcsse : 
Ther  n*a8  discord,  rancour,  ne  hevinesse 
In  all  the  lond,  that  she  ne  coude  appese. 
And  wisely  bring  hem  all  in  hcrtes  ese. 

Though  that  hire  hnsbond  absent  were  or  noDi 
If  gentilmen,  or  other  of  that  contree 
Were  wroth,  she  wolde  bringen  hem  at  on, 
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So  wise  and  ripo  wordes  hadde  she, 
And  jugoment  of  bo  gret  equitee, 
That  she  from  heven  sent  was,  as  men  wend^ 
Peple  to  save,  and  every  wrong  to  amend. 

Not  longe  time  after  that  this  Grisilde 
Was  wedded,  she  a  doughter  hath  ybore, 
All  had  hire  lever  han  borne  a  knave  child  : 
Glad  was  the  markis  and  his  folk  thcrforc. 
Fur  though  a  maiden  childe  come  all  before, 
She  may  unto  a  knave  child  atteine 
By  likelyhed,  sin  she  n'is  not  barreine. 


PARS  TEllTIA. 


Ther  fell,  as  it  befalleth  times  mo, 
Whan  that  this  childe  had  souked  but  a  throwo, 
This  markis  in  his  herte  longed  so 
To  tempt  his  wif,  hire  sadnesse  for  to  knowe, 
That  he  ne  might  out  of  his  hcrte  throwe 
This  marveillous  desir  his  wif  to  assay, 
Needles,  God  wot,  he  thought  hire  to  affray. 

He  had  assaied  hire  ynough  before. 
And  found  hire  ever  good,  what  nedeth  it 
Hire  for  to  tempt,  and  alway  more  and  more  ! 
Though  som  men  praise  it  for  a  subtil  wit. 
But  as  for  me,  I  say  that  evil  it  sit 
To  assay  a  wif  whan  that  it  is  no  ncde, 
And  putten  hire  in  anguish  and  in  drede. 

For  which  this  markis  wrought  in  this  manere  ; 
He  came  a-night  alone  ther  as  she  lay 
With  steme  face,  and  with  ful  trouble  chei*c, 
And  sayde  thus  ;  Grisilde,  (quod  he)  that  d<iy 
That  1  you  toke  out  of  your  poure  array. 
And  put  you  in  estat  of  high  noblesse, 
Ye  han  it  not  forgotten,  as  I  gesse. 

I  say,  Grisilde,  this  present  dignitec. 
In  which' that  I  have  put  you,  as  I  trow, 
Maketh  you  not  forgetful  for  to  be 
That  I  you  toke  in  poure  estat  ful  low. 
For  ony  wele  ye  mote  yourselvcn  know. 
Take  hede  of  every  word  that  I  you  say, 
Ther  is  no  wight  that  hereth  it  but  we  tway. 

Ye  wote  yourself  wel  how  that  ye  came  here 
Into  this  hous,  it  b  not  long  ago. 
And  though  to  me  ye  be  right  lefe  and  dcre. 
Unto  my  gentils  ye  be  nothing  so  : 
They  say,  to  hem  it  is  gret  shame  and  wo 
For  to  be  suggetes,  ana  ben  in  scrvage 
To  thee,  that  borne  art  of  a  smal  linage. 

And  namely  sin  thy  doughter  was  yborc, 

Thise  wordes  han  they  spoken  douteles. 

But  I  desire,  as  I  have  don  before, 

To  live  my  lif  with  hem  in  rest  and  pees  : 

I  may  not  in  this  cas  be  reccheles  ; 

I  mote  do  with  thy  doughter  for  the  best. 

Not  as  I  wold,  but  as  my  gentils  lest. 

And  yet,  God  wote,  this  is  ful  loth  to  me  : 
But  natheles  withouten  youre  weting 
I  wol  nought  do,  but  thus  wol  I  (quod  he) 
That  ye  to  me  assenten  in  this  thing. 
Shew  now  voure  patience  in  youro  working. 


That  ye  me  bight  and  swore  in  youro  villa^ 
The  day  that  maked  was  our  mariago. 

Whan  she  liad  herd  all  this,  she  not  amevcd 
Ncyther  in  word,  in  chere,  ne  countenance, 
(For  as  it  semed,  she  was  not  agreved) 
She  sayde  ;  Lord,  all  lith  in  your  plesanoe. 
My  child  and  I,  witli  hertely  obeisance 
Ben  youres  all,  and  ye  may  save  or  spill, 
Your  owen  thing  :  werketh  after  your  will 

Ther  may  no  thing,  so  God  my  soule  sa^'c, 
Like  unto  you,  that  may  displcsen  me  : 
Ne  I  desire  nothing  for  to  have, 
Ne  drode  for  to  lose,  sauf  only  ye  : 
This  will  is  in  myn  herte,  and  ay  shal  be. 
No  length  of  time,  or  deth  may  this  deface, 
Ne  change  my  corage  to  an  other  place. 

Glad  was  this  markis  for  hire  answering^ 
But  yet  he  feined  as  he  were  net  so, 
Al  drery  was  his  chere  and  his  loking. 
Whan  that  he  shuld  out  of  the  chambre  go. 
Sone  after  this,  a  furlong  way  or  two. 
He  prively  hath  told  all  his  cntent 
Unto  a  man,  and  to  his  wif  him  sent. 

A  maner  sergeant  was  this  prive  man. 
The  which  he  faithful  often  founden  had 
In  thingcs  gret,  and  eke  swiche  folk  wel  can 
Don  execution  on  thinges  bad : 
The  lord  knew  wel,  that  he  him  loved  and  dn^ 
And  whan  this  sergeant  wist  his  lordes  will. 
Into  the  chambre  he  stalked  him  ful  still. 

Madame,  he  sayd,  ye  mote  for^'eve  it  me. 
Though  I  do  thing,  to  which  I  am  constreined : 
Ye  ben  so  wise,  that  right  wel  knowen  ye, 
That  lordes  hestes  may  not  ben  yfeined. 
They  may  wel  be  bewailed  and  complained. 
But  men  mote  nodes  to  hir  lust  obey. 
And  so  wol  I,  ther  n'is  no  more  to  say. 

This  child  I  am  commanded  for  to  take. 
And  spake  no  more,  but  out  the  child  he  halt 
Despitously,  and  gan  a  chere  to  make. 
As  though  he  wold  have  slain  it,  or  he  went* 
Grisildis  most  al  suffer  and  al  consent : 
And  as  a  lambe,  she  sitteth  meke  and  still. 
And  let  this  cruel  sergeant  do  his  will. 

Suspecious  was  the  diffame  of  this  man. 
Suspect  his  face,  suspect  his  word  also. 
Suspect  the  time  in  which  he  this  began  : 
Alas  !  hire  doughter,  that  she  loved  so. 
She  wcnde  he  wold  han  slaien  it  right  tho^ 
But  natheles,  she  neither  wept  no  siked 
Conforming  hire  to  that  the  markis  liked. 

But  at  the  last  to  speker.  she  began, 
And  mekely  she  to  the  sergeant  praid 
(So  as  he  was  a  worthy  gentil  man) 
That  she  might  kisse  hire  child,  or  that  it  deid 
And  in  hire  barme  this  litel  child  she  leid. 
With  ful  sad  face,  and  gan  the  child  to  blisse. 
And  lulled  it,  and  after  gan  it  kisse. 

And  thus  she  sayd  in  hire  benigne  vois : 
Farewel,  my  child,  I  shal  thee  never  see, 
But  sin  I  have  thee  marked  with  the  croiii, 
Of  thilke  fader  yblessed  mote  thou  be, 
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died  npon  a  crois  of  tree  : 

itel  child,  I  him  betake, 

ht  shalt  thou  dien  for  my  sake. 

it  to  a  norice  in  this  cas 
lard  this  routhe  for  to  see  : 
i  moder  than  han  cried  alas, 
i  so  sad  stedfast  was  she, 
dured  all  adTer8it<.*e, 
lergeant  mekely  she  sayde, 
igen  yonr  litel  yonge  mayde. 

(quod  she)  and  doth  my  lordes  hest : 
wold  I  pray  you  of  your  grace, 
>rd  forbade  you  at  the  lest, 
litcl  body  in  som  place, 
ne  no  briddes  it  to-race.' 
rord  to  that  purpos  wold  say, 

>  child  and  went  upon  his  way. 

»ant  came  unto  his  lord  again, 
ildes  wnrdes  and  hu*e  chcre 
point  fur  point,  in  short  and  plain, 
esented  with  his  doughter  dure, 
is  lord  hath  routhe  in  his  mancre, 
s  his  purpos  held  he  still, 
>n,  whan  they  wol  have  hur  will, 

this  sergeant  that  he  privcly 

child  ful  sufte  wind  and  wmppe, 

rcumstances  tendrely, 

t  in  a  cofre,  or  in  a  lappe  ; 

'inc  his  hed  of  for  to  swappe 

1  fthulde  know  of  his  enteut, 

c  came,  nc  whider  that  ho  went ; 

)loigno,  unto  his  sustcr  dere, 
time  of  Pavie  was  countesse, 
take,  and  shew  hire  this  matere, 
ire  to  don  hire  besinesso 

>  fot«tron  in  all  geiitillcsse, 

liild  that  it  was  he  bade  hire  hido 
wight,  for  ought  that  may  betide. 

?ant  goth,  and  hath  fulfilde  this  thing. 
iiarquiH  now  retorne  we  ; 
:h  he  ful  faitt  imagining, 
ves  chore  he  miglite  sec, 
*orde»  apperceive,  that  Bhe 
;ed,  hut  he  never  coud  hii*e  iinde, 
on  ylike  sad  and  kiude. 

fcs  humble,  as  besy  in  service 
love,  as  she  was  wout  to  be, 
him,  in  every  manor  wise  ; 
ioughter  not  a  word  spake  she  : 
It  for  non  adversitee 
1  hire,  ne  never  hire  doughters  name 
she,  for  emest  ne  for  game. 
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tat  th«'r  ]>aw*ed  ben  fourc  yere 
cltilde  WP8,  but,  as  God  wold, 
Ide  nho.  bare  by  this  Wultcro 
4.  and  fair  for  to  behold  : 
h.it  folk  it  to  his  fader  told, 
,  but  all  his  contree  mcry 
I  childe,  and  God  they  tliouke  and  hery. 


Whan  it  was  two  yere  old,  and  from  the  brcst 
Departed  of  his  norice,  on  a  day 
This  markis  caughte  yet  another  lest 
To  tempte  his  wif  yet  ofter,  if  ho  may, 

0  !  nedeles  was  she  tempted  in  assay. 
But  wedded  men  ne  conuen  no  mesure. 
Whan  that  they  finde  a  patient  creature. 

Wif,  quod  this  markis,  ye  han  herd  or  this 
My  pcple  sikely  bei*en  our  mariage. 
And  namely  sin  my  s<me  yboren  is. 
Now  is  it  werse  than  ever  in  al  our  age  : 
The  murmur  sleth  myn  herte  and  my  corage. 
For  to  myn  eres  cometh  the  vols  so  smcrte. 
That  it  wel  nie  destroyed  hath  myn  herte. 

Now  say  they  thus,  whan  Walter  is  agon. 
Than  shal  the  blood  of  Janicle  succede. 
And  ben  our  lord,  for  other  han  we  non  : 
Swiclie  wordes  sayn  my  peple,  it  is  no  drede. 
Wel  ought  I  of  swiche  mummr  taken  hcde. 
For  certainly  I  drede  al  swiche  sentence. 
Though  they  not  plainen  in  myn  audience. 

I  wolde  live  in  pees,  if  that  I  might : 
Wherfore  I  am  disposed  utterly. 
As  I  his  Kuster  served  er  by  night. 
Right  so  thinke  I  to  serve  him  prively. 
This  warne  I  you,  that  ye  not  sodcnly 
Out  of  yourpelf  for  no  wo  shuld  outraie, 
Beth  patient,  and  therof  I  you  praie. 

I  have,  quod  she,  sayd  thus  and  ever  shal, 

1  wol  no  thing,  no  n'ill  no  thing  certain. 
But  ;is  you  list :  not  greveth  mo  at  al. 
Though  that  my  doughter  and  my  sone  be  slain 
At  your  commandement :  that  is  to  sain, 

I  have  not  luid  no  part  of  children  twcin, 
But  first  sikenesse,  and  after  wo  and  peine. 

Ye  ben  my  lord,  doth  with  your  owen  thing 
Right  as  you  list,  asketh  no  rode  of  me  : 
For  as  I  left  at  home  al  my  clothing 
Whan  I  came  first  to  you,  right  so  (quod  she) 
Left  I  my  will  and  al  my  libertee. 
And  toko  your  clothing  :  wherfore  I  you  prey, 
Doth  your  plesauce,  I  wol  youre  lust  obey. 

And  certes,  if  I  hadde  prescience 
Your  will  to  know,  er  ye  your  lust  me  told, 
I  wold  it  do  withouten  negligence  : 
But  now  I  wote  your  lust,  and  what  ye  wold, 
All  your  plesance  fenne  an<l  stable  I  hold. 
For  wist  I  that  my  deth  might  do  you  ese. 
Right  gladly  wold  I  dien,  you  to  plese. 

Deth  may  not  maken  no  comparisoun 
Unto  your  love.     And  whan  this  markis  say 
The  Constance  of  his  wif,  ho  cast  adoun 
His  eyen  two,  and  wondreth  how  she  may 
In  patience  suffer  al  this  array  : 
And  forth  he  goth  with  drery  contenance. 
But  to  his  herte  it  was  ful  gret  plesance. 

This  ur;]y  s<*rseant  in  the  s:ime  wise 
That  he  hire  doughter  caughte,  riuht  so  he 
(Or  werse,  if  men  can  any  werse  devise) 
I  lath  hent  hire  s<me,  that  ful  was  of  beautcc  : 
A  nd  ever  in  on  so  patient  was  she. 
That  she  no  chore  made  of  hevinesse, 
But  kist  hire  sone  and  after  gan  it  blessc. 
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Save  this  she  praied  him,  if  that  he  ini&;ht, 
Hire  litel  sone  he  wold  in  erthe  grave, 
Flis  tendre  limmes,  delicat  to  sight. 
Fro  foules  and  fro  bestes  for  to  save. 
Bat  she  non  answer  of  him  mighte  have, 
He  went  his  way,  as  him  no  thing  ne  rought, 
Bat  to  Boloigne  he  tendrely  it  brought. 

This  markis  wondreth  ever  lenger  the  more 
Upon  hire  patience,  and  if  that  he 
Ne  hadde  sothly  knowen  therbefore. 
That  parfitly  hire  children  loved  she. 
He  wold  han  wend  that  of  som  subtiltee 
And  of  malice,  or  for  cruel  corage, 
That  she  had  suffred  this  with  sad  visage. 

But  wel  he  knew,  that  next  himself,  certain 
She  loved  hire  children  best  in  every  wise. 
But  now  of  women  wold  I  asken  fayn, 
If  thise  assaies  mighten  not  sufiise  ; 
What  coud  a  sturdy  husbond  more  devise 
To  preve  hire  wifhood,  and  hire  stedfastnesse, 
And  he  continuing  ever  in  sturdinesse  1 

But  ther  ben  folk  of  swiche  condition, 
That,  whan  they  han  a  certain  purpos  take, 
They  can  not  stint  of  hir  intention, 
Bat,  right  as  they  were  bounden  to  a  stake, 
They  wol  not  of  hir  iirstc  purpos  slake  : 
Right  so  this  markis  fully  hath  purposed 
To  tempt  his  wif,  as  he  was  first  disposed. 

He  waiteth,  if  by  word  or  contenance 
That  she  to  him  was  changed  of  corage  : 
But  never  coud  he  finden  variance, 
She  was  ay  on  in  her  to  and  in  visage. 
And  ay  the  further  that  she  was  in  age, 
The  more  trewe  (if  that  It  were  possible) 
She  was  to  him  in  love,  and  more  penible. 

For  which  it  semed  thus,  that  of  hem  two 
Ther  was  but  o  will  ;  for  as  Walter  lest. 
The  same  lust  was  hire  plesance  also  ; 
And  God  be  thanked,  all  fell  for  the  best. 
She  shewed  wel,  for  no  worldly  unrest 
A  wif,  as  of  hireself,  no  thing  ne  sholdc 
Wille  in  effect,  but  as  hiro  husbond  wolde. 

The  sclandrc  of  Walter  wonder  wide  spradde, 
That  of  a  cruel  herte  he  wikkedly, 
For  he  a  poure  woman  wedded  hadde, 
Hath  murdrcd  both  his  children  privel  v  : 
Swich  murmur  was  among  hem  comunly. 
No  wonder  is :  for  to  the  peples  ere 
Ther  came  no  word,  but  that  they  murdred  wore. 

For  which  ther  as  his  peple  therbefore 
Had  loved  him  wel,  the  sclandre  of  his  diifanie 
Made  hem  that  they  him  hateden  therfore  : 
To  ben  a  murdrour  Is  an  hateful  name. 
But  natheles,  for  emcst  ne  for  gnmo, 
He  of  his  cruel  purpos  n'olde  stente, 
To  tempt  his  wif  was  sette  all  his  entente. 

Whan  that  hb  doughter  twelf  yero  was  of  agc^ 
He  to  the  court  of  Rome,  in  subtil  wise 
Enformed  of  his  will,  sent  his  message, 
Commanding  him,  swiche  billes  to  devise, 
As  to  his  cruel  purpos  may  suffise. 
How  that  the  pope,  as  for  his  peples  rest. 
Bade  him  to  wed  another,  if  him  lest. 


I  say  he  bade,  they  shulden  contrefete 
The  popes  bulles,  making  mention 
That  he  liath  leve  his  firste  wif  to  lete. 
As  by  the  popes  dispensation, 
To  stinton  rancour  and  dissension 
Betwix  his  peple  and  him  :  thus  spake  the  boll, 
The  which  they  han  publisshed  at  the  full. 

The  rude  peple,  as  no  wonder  is, 
Wcndcn  ful  wel,  that  it  had  ben  ripht  so  : 
But  whan  thise  tidings  came  to  Gnsildis, 
I  dome  that  hire  herte  was  ful  of  wo  ; 
But  she  ylike  sad  for  evermo 
Disposed  was,  this  humble  creature, 
The  adversitee  of  fortune  al  to  endure ; 

Abiding  ever  his  lust  and  his  plesance. 
To  whom  that  she  was  yeven,  herte  and  al. 
As  to  hire  veray  worldly  sufhsance. 
But  shortly  if  this  storic  tell  I  shal. 
This  marlus  writcn  hath  in  special 
A  lettre,  in  which  he  sheweth  his  entente. 
And  secretly  ho  to  Boloigne  it  sente. 

To  the  eri  of  Pavie,  which  that  hadde  the 
Wedded  his  suster,  prayed  he  specially 
To  bringen  home  agein  his  children  two 
In  honourable  estat  al  openly  : 
But  o  thing  he  him  prayed  utterly. 
That  he  to  no  wight,  though  men  wold  enqnen^ 
Sbulde  not  tell  whos  children  that  they  were^ 

But  say,  tlie  maiden  shuld  ywedded  be 
Unto  the  markis  of  Saluces  anon. 
And  as  this  erI  was  prayed,  so  did  he. 
For  at  day  sette  he  on  his  way  is  gon 
Toward  Saluces,  and  lordes  many  on 
In  rich  arraie,  this  maiden  for  to  gide. 
Hire  yonge  brollier  riding  hire  beside. 

Arraied  was  toward  hire  mariage 
This  fresshe  maiden,  ful  of  gcmmes  clere. 
Hire  brother,  which  that  seven  yere  was  of  age, 
Arraied  eke  ful  fresh  in  his  manere  : 
And  thus  in  grot  noblesse  and  with  glad  chere 
Toward  Saluces  shaping  hir  journay 
Fro  day  to  day  they  riden  in  hir  way. 
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Among  al  this,  after  his  wicked  usago. 
This  markis  yet  his  wif  to  tempten  more 
To  the  uttereste  prefe  of  hire  corage, 
Fully  to  have  experience  and  lore. 
If  that  she  were  as  stedefastMS  before. 
He  on  a  day  in  open  audience 
Ful  boistously  hath  said  hire  this  sentence  : 

Certes,  Grisilde,  I  had  ynough  plesance 
To  han  you  to  my  wif,  for  your  goodncsse, 
And  for  your  trouthe,  and  for  your  obeysance, 
Not  for  your  linage,  ne  for  your  richf'ssc. 
But  now  know  I  in  veray  sothfastnesKO, 
That  in  gret  lordship,  if  I  me  wel  avisc, 
Ther  is  gret  servitude  in  sondry  wise. 

I  may  not  don,  as  every  ploughman  may  : 
My  peple  me  constreineth  for  to  take 
Another  wif,  and  crien  day  by  day  ; 
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And  eke  the  pope  rancour  for  to  sUke 
Consenteth  it,  that  dare  1  ondertake  : 
And  trewely,  thus  moche  i  wol  you  Bay^ 
Mj  newe  wif  is  coming  hy  the  way. 

Be  strong  of  herte,  and  Toide  anon  hire  place, 
And  thilke  dower  that  ye  broughten  me 
Take  it  agen,  I  grant  it  of  my  grace. 
Retnmeth  to  your  fadres  hous,  (quod  he) 
No  man  may  alway  have  proeperitec. 
With  even  herte  1  rede  you  to  endure 
The  stroke  q^  fortune,  or  of  aventure. 

And  she  agen  answerd  in  patience  : 
My  lord,  •pod  she,  I  wote,  and  wist  alway, 
How  that  betwixen  your  magnificence 
And  mypoverte  no  wight  ne  can  ne  may 
Maken  comparison,  it  ia  no  nay  ; 
1  ne  held  me  never  digne  in  no  manere 
To  be  your  wif,  ne  yet  your  chambercre. 

And  in  this  hons,  thcr  ye  me  Udy  made, 
(Tlie  highe  God  take  I  for  my  witnesse. 
And  all  so  wisly  he  my  soule  glad) 
I  never  held  me  lady  ne  maistresse. 
But  humble  servant  to  your  worthinesse. 
And  ever  shal,  while  that  my  lif  may  dure, 
Aboven  every  worldly  creature. 

That  ye  so  longe  of  your  benignitee 
Han  holden  me  in  honour  and  nobley, 
Wberas  1  was  not  worthy  for  to  be. 
That  thanke  I  God  and  you,  to  whom  I  prey 
Foryelde  it  you,  ther  is  no  more  to  sey  : 
Unto  my  fader  gladly  wol  I  wende. 
And  with  him  dwell  unto  my  lives  ende  ; 

Ther  I  was  fostred  of  a  childe  ful  smal, 
Til  I  be  ded  my  lif  ther  wol  I  lede, 
A  widow  clone  in  body,  herte  and  al. 
For  sith  I  yave  to  you  my  maidenhede. 
And  am  your  trewe  wif,  it  is  no  drede, 
God  shilde  swiche  a  lordes  wif  to  take 
Another  man  to  husbond  or  to  make. 

And  of  your  newe  wif,  God  of  his  grace 
So  graunte  you  wele  and  prosperite  : 
For  I  wol  gladly  yelden  hire  my  place. 
In  which  that  I  was  blisful  wont  to  be. 
For  sith  it  liketh  you,  my  lord,  (quod  she) 
That  whilom  weren  ail  myu  heites  rest, 
That  I  shal  gon,  I  wol  go  whan  you  lest. 

But  ther  as  ye  me  profre  swiche  dowaire 
As  I  first  brought,  it  is  wel  in  my  mind, 
It  were  my  wretched  clothes,  nothing  faire. 
The  which  to  me  were  hard  now  for  to  find. 
O  goode  God  !  how  gentil  and  how  kind 
Ye  semed  by  your  speche  and  your  visage, 
The  day  that  maked  was  oure  marriage  I 

But  soth  is  said,  algate  I  find  it  trewe. 
For  in  effect  it  preved  is  on  me. 
Love  is  not  old,  as  whan  that  it  is  newe. 
Bat  ceries,  lord,  for  non  adversitee 
To  dien  in  this  cas,  it  shal  not  be 
That  ever  in  word  or  werke  I  shal  repent. 
That  I  you  yave  min  herte  in  hole  eutent. 

My  lord,  ye  wote,  that  in  my  fadres  place 
Ye  dide  me  stripe  out  of  my  poure  wede. 
And  richely  ye  clad  me  of  your  grace  ; 


To  you  brought  I  nought  elles  out  of  drede. 
But  faith,  and  nakednesse,  and  maidenhede  ; 
And  here  agen  your  clothing  I  restore. 
And  eke  your  wedding  ring  for  evermore. 

The  remenant  of  your  jeweles  redy  be 
Within  your  chambre,  I  dare  it  safly  sain  : 
Naked  out  of  my  fadres  hous  (quod  she) 
I  came,  and  naked  I  mole  turne  again. 
All  your  plesance  wolde  I  folwe  fain  : 
But  yet  I  hope  it  be  not  your  entent. 
That  I  smokies  out  of  your  paleis  went. 

Ye  coude  not  do  so  dishonest  a  thing. 
That  thilke  wombe,  in  which  your  children  lay, 
Shulde  before  the  peple,  in  my  walking. 
Be  seen  al  bare  :  wberfore  I  you  pray 
Let  me  not  like  a  worme  go  by  the  way : 
Hemerabre  you,  min  owen  lord  so  dere, 
I  was  your  wif,  though  I  unworthy  were. 

Wherfore  in  guerdon  of  my  maidenhede. 
Which  that  I  brought  and  not  agen  I  here. 
As  vouchesauf  to  yeve  me  to  my  mede 
But  swiche  a  smok  as  I  was  wont  to  were. 
That  I  therwith  may  wrie  the  wumbe  uf  hire 
That  was  your  wif :  and  here  I  take  my  ieve 
Of  you,  min  owen  lord,  lest  I  you  greve. 

The  smok,  quod  he,  that  thou  hast  on  thy  bake, 
Let  it  be  still,  and  here  it  forth  witli  thee. 
But  wel  unnethes  thilke  word  he  spake. 
But  went  his  way  for  routhe  and  for  pitee. 
Before  the  folk  hireselveu  stripeth  she, 
And  in  hire  smok,  with  foot  and  bed  al  bare. 
Toward  hire  fadres  hous  forth  is  she  fare. 

The  folk  hire  folwen  weping  in  hir  wey. 
And  fortune  ay  they  cursen  as  they  gon  : 
But  she  fro  weping  kept  hire  eyen  drey, 
Ne  in  this  time  word  ne  spake  she  non. 
Hire  fader,  that  this  tiding  henl  anon, 
Curseth  the  day  and  time,  tlutt  nature 
Shope  him  to  ben  a  lives  creature. 

For  out  of  doute  this  olde  poure  man 
Was  ever  in  suspect  of  hire  mariage  : 
For  ever  he  domed,  sin  it  first  began. 
That  whan  the  lord  fulfilled  had  his  corage. 
Him  wolde  thinke  it  were  a  disparage 
To  his  estat,  so  lowe  for  to  alight. 
And  voiden  hire  as  sone  as  ever  he  might 

Agein  his  doughter  hastily  goth  he, 
(For  he  by  noise  of  folk  knew  hire  coming) 
And  with  hire  olde  cote,  as  it  might  be, 
He  covereth  hire  ful  sorwefully  weping  : 
But  on  hire  body  might  he  it  not  bring, 
For  rude  was  the  cloth,  and  more  of  age 
By  dai^  fele  than  at  hire  mariage. 

Thus  with  hire  fader  for  a  certain  space 
Dwelleth  this  flour  of  wifly  patience. 
That  nother  by  hire  wordes  ne  hire  face, 
Beforn  the  folk,  ne  eke  in  hir  absence, 
Ne  shewed  she  that  hire  was  don  offence, 
Ne  of  hire  high  estat  no  remembrance 
Ne  hadde  she,  as  by  hire  contenance. 

No  wonder  is,  for  in  hire  gret  estat 
Hire  gost  was  ever  in  pleine  humiUtee  ; 
No  tendre  mouth,  no  herte  delicat, 
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No  pompe,  no  semblant  of  realtee  ; 
But  ful  of  patient  benignitee, 
Discrete,  and  prideles,  ay  honourable, 
And  to  hire  husbond  ever  meke  and  stable. 

Men  speke  of  Job,  and  most  for  his  humblesse, 
As  elerkes,  whan  hem  list,  can  wel  cndite, 
Namely  of  men,  but  as  in  sothfastnesse, 
Though  clerkes  preisen  women  but  a  lite, 
Ther  can  no  man  in  humblesse  him  acquite 
As  woman  can,  ne  can  be  half  so  trewe 
As  women  ben,  but  it  bo  falle  of  newe. 
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Fro  Boloigne  is  this  erl  of  Pavie  come, 
Of  which  the  fame  up  sprang  to  more  and  lesse  : 
And  to  the  peples  cres  all  and  some 
Was  couth  eke,  that  a  newe  markisesse 
He  with  him  brought,  in  swiche  pomp  and  richesse, 
That  never  was  ther  seen  with  manncs  eye 
So  noble  array  in  al  West  Lumbardie. 

The  markis,  which  that  shope  and  knew  all  this, 
Rr  that  this  crl  was  come,  sent  his  message 
For  thiiko  poure  scly  Grisildis  ; 
And  she  with  humble  herte  and  glad  visage, 
Not  with  no  swollen  thought  in  hire  corage, 
Came  at  his  best,  and  on  hire  knees  hire  sottc. 
And  reverently  and  wisely  she  him  grette. 

Grisilde,  (quod  he)  my  will  is  utterly. 
This  maiden,  that  shal  wedded  be  to  me. 
Received  be  to-morwe  as  really 
As  it  possible  is  in  myn  hous  to  be  : 
And  eke  that  every  wight  in  his  degree 
Have  his  estat  in  sitting  and  service. 
And  high  plesauce,  as  I  can  best  devise. 

I  have  no  woman  sufiisant  certain 
The  chambres  for  to  array  in  ordinance 
After  my  lust,  and  therfore  wolde  I  fain, 
That  thin  were  all  swiche  manere  governance  : 
Thou  knowest  eke  of  old  all  my  plesance  ; 
Though  thin  array  bo  bad,  and  evil  besey, 
Do  thou  thy  devoir  at  the  leste  wey. 

Not  only,  lord,  that  I  am  gUd  (quod  she) 
To  don  your  lust,  but  I  desire  also 
You  for  to  servo  and  plese  in  my  degree, 
Withouten  fainting,  and  shal  evei-mo : 
Ne  never  for  no  wele,  ne  for  no  wo, 
Ne  shal  the  gost  within  myn  herte  stente 
To  love  you  best  with  all  my  trewe  entente. 

And  with  that  word  she  gan  the  hous  to  dight. 
And  tables  for  to  sette,  and  beddes  make. 
And  peined  hire  to  don  all  that  she  might, 
Praying  the  chambercres  for  Goddes  sake 
To  hasten  hem,  and  fasto  swepc  and  shake. 
And  she  the  moste  serviceable  of  all 
Hath  every  chambre  arraied,  and  his  hall. 

Abouten  undem  gan  this  erl  alight, 
That  with  him  brought  thise  noble  children  twey  ; 
For  which  the  peplc  ran  to  see  the  sight 
Of  hir  array,  so  richely  besey ; 
And  than  at  erst  amunges  hem  they  scy, 
That  Walter  was  no  fool,  though  that  him  lest 
To  change  bis  wif ;  for  it  was  for  the  best. 


For  she  is  fairer,  as  they  demen  all. 
Than  is  Grisilde,  and  more  tendre  of  age. 
And  fairer  fruit  betwene  hem  shulde  fall. 
And  more  plesant  for  hire  high  linage  : 
Hire  brother  eke  so  faire  was  of  visage. 
That  hem  to  seen  the  peple  hath  caught  pi 
Commending  now  the  markis  govenuuice. 


0  stormy  peple,  nnsad  and  ever  untrewe. 
And  undiscrete,  and  changing  as  a  fane. 
Delighting  ever  in  rqmbel  that  is  newe, 
For  like  the  mono  waxen  ye  and  wane  : 
Ay  ful  of  clapping,  dere  ynougli  a  jane, 
Your  dome  is  fals,  your  Constance  evil  preveth, 
A  ful  gret  fool  is  he  tliat  on  you  leveth. 

Thus  saiden  sade  folk  in  that  citee, 
Whan  that  the  peple  gased  up  and  doun  : 
For  they  were  glad,  right  for  the  noveltee, 
To  have  a  newe  lady  of  hir  toun. 
No  more  of  this  make  I  now  mentioun. 
But  to  Grisilde  agcn  I  wol  me  drease, 
And  telle  hire  coustancc,  and  hire  besincase. 

Ful  besy  was  Grisilde  in  every  thing, 
That  to  the  feste  was  appertinent ; 
Right  naught  was  she  abaist  of  hire  clotliing, 
Though  it  were  rude,  and  somdel  eke  to-rent, 
But  with  glad  chere  to  the  yate  is  went 
With  other  folk,  to  grete  the  markisesse, 
And  after  that  doth  forth  hire  besinesse. 

With  so  glad  chere  his  gcstes  she  receiveth. 
And  conningly  cvcrich  in  his  degree. 
That  no  defaute  no  man  apperceivcth. 
But  ay  they  wondren  what  she  mighte  be. 
That  in  so  poure  an*ay  was  for  to  see, 
And  coude  swiche  honour  and  reverence. 
And  worthily  they  preisen  hire  prudence. 

In  all  this  mene  while  she  ne  stent 
This  maide  and  eke  hire  brother  to  commend 
With  all  hire  herte  in  ful  benigne  entent. 
So  wcl,  that  no  man  coud  hire  preise  amend  : 
But  at  the  last  whan  that  thise  lordes  wend 
To  sitten  doun  to  mete,  he  gan  to  call 
Grisilde,  as  she  was  besy  in  the  hall. 

Grisilde,  (quod  he,  as  it  were  in  his  play) 
How  liketh  thee  my  wif,  and  hire  beautee  ! 
Right  wel,  my  lord,  quod  she,  for  in  good  fay, 
A  fairer  saw  I  never  non  than  she  : 
I  pray  to  God  yeve  you  prosperitee  ; 
I  And  so  I  hope,  that  he  wol  to  you  send 
Plesance  ynough  unto  your  lives  end. 

0  thing  besechc  I  you  and  wame  also. 
That  ye  ne  prikke  with  no  turmenting 
This  tendre  maiden,  as  ye  ban  do  mo  : 
For  she  is  fostred  in  hire  norishing 
More  tendrely,  and  to  my  supposing 
She  mighte  not  adversitee  endure. 
As  coude  a  poure  fostred  creature. 

And  whan  this  Walter  saw  hire  patience. 
Hire  glade  chere,  and  no  malice  at  all, 
And  he  so  often  hadde  hire  don  offence, 
And  she  ay  sade  and  constant  as  a  wall. 
Continuing  ever  hire  innocence  over  all, 
This  sturdy  markis  gan  his  herte  dreese 
To  rewc  upon  hire  wifly  stedefastnesse. 
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This  is  ynough,  Grisilde  min,  qaod  he, 
Be  now  no  more  agast,  ne  evil  apaid, 
I  have  thy  faith  and  thy  benignitee, 
As  wel  as  ever  woman  was,  assaid 
In  gret  estat,  and  pourelich  arraied  : 
Now  know  I,  dere  wif,  thy  stedefastnesse, 
And  hire  in  armes  toke,  and  gau  to  kesse. 

And  she  for  wonder  toke  of  it  no  kepe  ; 
She  herde  not  what  thing  he  to  hire  said  : 
She  ferde  as  she  had  stert  out  of  a  slepe, 
111  die  out  of  hire  masednesse  abraid. 
Grisilde,  quod  he,  by  God  that  for  us  deid, 
Thou  art  my  wif,  non  other  I  ne  have, 
Ne  never  had,  as  God  my  soule  save. 

This  is  thy  dough ter,  which  thou  hast  supposed 
To  be  my  wif ;  tliat  other  faithfully 
Shal  be  min  heir,  as  I  have  ay  disposed ; 
Thou  bare  hem  of  tliy  body  trewely  : 
At  Boloigne  have  I  kept  hem  prively  : 
Take  hem  agen,  for  now  maist  thou  not  say. 
That  thou  hast  lorn  non  of  thy  children  iway. 

And  folk,  tliat  otherwise  han  said  of  me, 
I  wame  hem  wel,  that  I  have  don  this  dede 
For  no  malice,  ne  for  no  crueltee. 
But  for  to  assay  in  thee  thy  womanhede  : 
And  not  to  slee  my  children  (God  forbede) 
But  for  to  kepe  hem  prively  and  still, 
Til  I  thy  purpos  knew,  and  all  thy  wUl. 

Whan  she  this  herd  aswoune  doun  she  falleth 
For  pitous  joye,  and  after  hire  swouoiog 
She  bothe  hire  yonge  children  to  hire  calleth. 
And  in  hire  armes  pitously  weping 
Embraeeth  hem,  and  tendrely  kissing 
Ful  like  a  moder  with  hire  salte  teres 
She  bathed  both  hir  visage  and  hir  hcres. 

0,  which  a  pitous  thing  it  was  to  see 
Hire  swouning,  and  hire  humble  vols  to  here  ! 
Grand  mercyy  lord,  God  thank  it  you  (quod  she) 
That  ye  han  saved  me  my  children  dcrc  : 
Now  rekk^  I  never  to  be  ded  right  here. 
Sin  I  stond  in  your  love,  and  in  your  grace. 
No  force  of  deth,  ne  whan  my  spirit  pace. 

0  tendre,  o  dere,  o  yuuge  children  mine, 
Yoor  woful  mother  wened  stodfastly, 
That  cruel  houndes,  or  som  foul  verniine 
Had  eten  you  ;  but  God  of  his  mercy. 
And  your  benigne  fader  tendrely 
Hath  doD  you  kepe  :  and  in  that  same  stoynd 
Al  sodenly  she  swapt  adoun  to  ground. 

And  in  hire  swough  so  sadly  lioldeth  she 
Hire  children  two,  whan  she  gan  hem  embrace. 
That  with  gret  sleight  and  gret  difficultee 
The  children  from  hire  arm  they  gan  arrace 
0  !  many  a  tere  on  many  a  pitous  face 
Doun  ran  of  hem  that  stoden  hire  beside, 
Unnethe  abouten  hire  might  they  abide. 

Walter  hire  gladeth,  and  hire  sorwc  slakcth. 
She  riseth  up  abadied  from  hire  ti*ance, 
And  every  wight  hire  joye  and  feste  maketli, 
Til  she  hath  caught  agen  hire  contenance. 
Walter  hire  doth  so  faithfully  plesance. 
That  it  was  deintee  fur  to  seen  tlie  chore 
Betwiz  hem  two,  sin  they  ben  met  in  fere. 


Thise  Udies,  whan  that  they  hir  time  sey, 
Han  taken  hire,  and  into  cbanibre  gon. 
And  stripen  hire  out  of  hire  rude  arrey. 
And  in  a  cloth  of  gold  that  brighte  shone, 
With  a  coroune  of  many  a  riche  stone 
Upon  hire  bed,  they  into  hall  hire  broughto : 
And  ther  she  was  honoured  as  hire  ought. 

Thus  hath  this  pitous  day  a  blisful  end  ; 
For  every  man,  and  woman,  doth  his  might 
This  day  in  mirth  and  revel  to  dispcnd. 
Til  on  the  welkin  shone  the  steri'es  bright : 
For  more  solempne  in  every  mauncs  sight 
This  feste  was,  and  grctcr  of  costage, 
Than  was  the  revel  of  hire  mariage. 

Ful  many  a  yere  in  high  prosperitee 
Liven  thise  two  in  concord  and  in  rest, 
And  richeJy  his  doughter  maried  he 
Unto  a  iJTd,  on  of  the  worthiest 
Of  all  Itaille,  and  than  in  pees  and  rest 
His  wives  fader  in  his  court  he  kcpoth. 
Til  that  the  soule  out  of  his  body  crepeth. 

His  sone  succedotli  in  his  heritage. 
In  rest  and  pees,  after  his  fadres  day  : 
And  fortunat  was  eke  in  mariage, 
Al  put  he  not  his  wif  in  gret  assay  : 
This  world  is  not  so  strong,  it  \&  no  nay. 
As  it  liath  ben  in  olde  times  yore. 
And  herknetli,  what  this  auctour  saith  therfore. 

This  story  is  said,  not  for  that  wives  sliuld 
Folwc  Grisilde,  as  in  liumilitee, 
For  it  were  importable,  tho  they  wold  ; 
But  for  that  every  wight  in  his  degree 
Shulde  be  constant  in  advereitee, 
As  was  Grisilde,  therfore  Petrark  writetli 
This  storie,  which  with  high  stile  he  enditeth. 

For  sith  a  woman  was  so  patient 
Unto  a  mortal  man,  wel  more  we  ought 
Keceiven  all  in  gree  that  God  us  sent. 
For  gret  skill  is  he  prove  that  he  wrought : 
But  he  ne  tempteth  no  man  that  he  bought. 
As  saith  seint  Jame,  if  ye  his  pistcll  rede  ; 
He  preveth  folk  al  day,  it  is  no  drede  : 

And  suffreth  us,  {is  for  our  exercise. 
With  sharpo  scourges  of  adversitee 
Ful  often  to  be  bete  in  sondry  wise  ; 
Not  for  to  know  our  will,  for  certes  he. 
Or  we  were  borne,  knew  all  our  frecletee  ; 
And  for  our  best  is  all  his  governance  ; 
Let  us  than  live  in  vertuous  suffrance. 

But  o  word,  lordings,  herkeneth,  or  I  go  : 
It  were  ful  hard  to  finden  now  adayes 
In  all  a  toun  Grisildes  three  or  two  : 
For  if  that  they  were  put  to  swiclie  assayes, 
Tho  gold  of  hem  hatli  now  so  bad  alayes 
With  bras,  that  though  the  coine  be  faire  at  eye, 
It  wolde  rather  brast  atwo  than  plie. 

For  which  here,  for  the  wives  love  of  Bathe, 
Whos  lif  and  al  hire  secte  God  maintene 
In  high  maistrie,  and  elles  were  it  scathe, 
I  wol  with  lusty  herte  fresshe  and  grene. 
Say  you  a  song  to  gladen  you,  I  wene  : 
And  let  us  stint  of  emestful  matere. 
Herkneth  my  song,  that  saith  in  this  manere. 
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Grisilde  is  ded,  and  eke  hire  patience, 
And  both  at  ones  buried  in  Itaille  : 
For  which  I  crie  in  open  audience, 
No  wedded  man  so  hardy  be  to  aseaille 
His  wives  patience,  in  trust  to  find 
Grisildes,  for  in  certain  he  shal  faille. 

0  noble  wives,  ful  of  higho  prudence, 
Let  non  humilitee  your  tonges  naile  : 
Ne  let  no  clerk  have  cause  or  diligence 
To  write  of  you  a  storie  of  swiclie  mervaille, 
As  of  Grisildis  patient  and  kinde, 
Lest  Chichevache  you  swalwe  in  hur  entraille. 

Folweth  ecco,  that  holdeth  no  silence, 
But  ever  answereth  at  the  countretaille  : 
Beth  not  bedaffed  for  your  innocence, 
But  sharply  taketh  on  you  the  govemaille  : 
Emprenteth  wel  this  lesson  in  your  minde, 
For  comun  profit,  sith  it  may  availle. 


I 


Ye  archewives,  stondeth  ay  at  defence, 
Sin  ye  be  strong,  as  is  a  gret  camaille, 
Ne  suffreth  not,  that  men  do  you  offenoe. 
And  sclendre  wives,  feblc  its  in  bataille, 
Beth  egre  as  is  a  tigre  yond  in  Inde  ; 
Ay  clapi)eth  as  a  mill,  I  you  counsaille. 

Ne  drede  hem  not,  doth  hem  no  reverence, 
For  though  thin  husbond  armed  be  in  raaille. 
The  arwes  of  thy  crabbed  eloquence 
Shal  perce  his  brcst,  and  eke  his  aventaille : 
In  jalousie  I  rede  eke  thou  him  binde, 
And  thou  shalt  make  him  couche  as  doth  a  qnaille. 

If  thou  be  faire,  ther  folk  ben  in  presence 
Shew  thou  thy  visage,  and  thin  apparaille  : 
If  thou  be  foule,  be  free  of  thy  dispence. 
To  get  thee  frendes  ay  do  thy  travaille  : 
Be  ay  of  chere  as  light  as  lefe  on  linde, 
And  let  him  care,  and  wepe,  and  wringe,  and  waille. 
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Wepino  and  wailing,  care  and  other  sorwo 
I  have  ynough,  on  even  and  on  morwe, 
Quod  the  marchant,  and  so  have  other  mo. 
That  wedded  ben  ;  I  trowc  that  it  be  so  : 
For  wel  I  wot  it  fareth  so  by  me. 
I  have  a  wif,  the  werste  that  may  be, 
For  though  tlie  fend  to  hire  ycoupled  were. 
She  wolde  him  overmatche  I  dare  wel  swere. 
What  shulde  I  you  rehersc  in  special 
Hire  high  malice  !  she  is  a  shrew  at  at. 

Ther  is  a  long  and  a  large  difference 
Bctwix  Grisildes  grcte  patience. 
And  of  my  wif  the  passing  crueltce. 
Were  I  unbounden,  all  so  mote  I  the, 
I  wolde  never  eft  comen  in  the  snare. 
We  wedded  men  live  in  sorwe  and  care, 
Assay  it  who  so  wol,  and  he  shal  findo 
That' I  say  soth,  by  seint  Thomas  of  Inde, 
As  for  the  more  part,  I  say  not  alle  ; 
God  shilda  that  it  shulde  so  befalle. 

A,  good  sire  hoste,  I  have  y wedded  bo 
Thise  monethes  two,  and  more  not  panic  ; 
And  yet  I  trowe  that  he,  that  all  his  lif 
Wifles  hath  ben,  though  that  men  wolde  him  rife 
Into  the  herte,  ne  coude  in  no  manerc 
Tellen  so  much  sorwe,  as  I  you  here 
Ck)ud  tellen  of  my  wives  curscdncsse. 

Now,quodour  hoste,niarchant,so  God  youblesse. 
Sin  ye  so  mochel  knowen  of  that  art, 
Ful  hertely  I  pray  you  tell  us  part. 

Gladly,  quod  he,  but  of  min  owen  sore 
For  8ory  herte  I  tellen  may  no  more. 
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Whilom  ther  was  dwelling  in  Lumbardie 
A  worthy  knight,  that  bom  was  at  Pavie 


In  which  he  lived  in  gret  prosperitee  ; 
And  sixty  vere  a  wifles  man  was  he^ 
And  folwed  ay  his  bodily  delit 
On  women,  ther  as  was  his  appetit, 
As  don  thise  fooles  that  ben  secnlere. 
And  whan  that  he  was  passed  sixty  yere. 
Were  it  for  bolinesse  or  for  dotage, 
I  cannot  sain,  but  swiche  a  gret  corage 
Hadde  this  knight  to  ben  a  wedded  man, 
That  day  and  night  he  doth  all  that  be  can 
To  espien,  wher  that  he  might  wedded  be  ; 
Praying  our  lord  to  granten  him,  that  he 
Mighte  ones  knowen  of  that  blbful  lif, 
That  is  betwix  an  husbond  and  his  wif, 
And  for  to  live  under  that  holy  bond. 
With  which  God  firste  man  and  woman  bond. 
Non  other  lif  (said  he)  is  worth  a  bene  ^ 
For  wedlok  is  so  esy  and  so  clone. 
That  in  this  world  it  is  a  paradise. 
Thus  saith  this  olde  knight,  that  was  so  wise. 

And  certainly,  as  soth  as  God  is  king, 
To  take  a  wif,  it  is  a  glorious  thing. 
And  namely  whan  a  man  is  old  and  hore, 
Than  is  a  wif  the  fruit  of  his  tresore ; 
Than  shuld  he  take  a  yong  wif  and  a  faire. 
On  whidh  he  might  engendrcn  him  an  heirey 
And  ledc  his  lif  in  joye  and  in  solas, 
Whcras  thise  bachelors  singen  alas, 
Whan  that  they  finde  any  advervitee 
In  love,  which  n'is  but  childish  vanitee. 
And  trewely  it  sit  wel  to  be  so. 
That  bachelers  have  often  peine  and  wo  : 
On  brotel  ground  they  bilde,  and  brotelneflse 
They  finden,  whan  they  wenen  sikemeasc : 
They  live  but  as  a  bird  or  as  a  beste, 
In  libertee  and  under  non  areste, 
Ther  as  a  wedded  man  in  his  estat 
Liveth  a  lif  blisful  and  ordinat, 
Under  the  yoke  of  manage  ybound : 
Wel  may  hb  herte  in  joye  and  blisse  abound. 
For  who  can  be  so  buxom  as  a  wif  I 
Who  is  so  trewe  and  eke  so  ententif 
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To  kepe  him,  sike  and  hole,  as  is  his  make ! 
For  wele  or  wo  she  n*i]I  him  not  forsake  : 
She  n'ia  not  wery  him  to  love  and  serve, 
Though  that  he  lie  bedrede  til  that  he  sterve. 

And  yet  som  clerkes  sain,  it  is  not  so, 
Of  which  he  Theophrast  is  on  of  tho  : 
What  force  though  Theophrast  list  for  to  lie  ? 

Ne  take  no  wif,  quod  he,  for  husbondrie, 
As  for  to  spare  in  houshold  thy  dispence  : 
A  trewe  servant  doth  more  diligence 
Thy  good  to  kepe,  than  doth  thin  owen  wif, 
For  she  wol  claimen  half  part  al  hire  lif. 
And  if  that  thou  be  sike,  so  God  me  save. 
Thy  veray  frendes  or  a  trewe  knave 
Wol  kepe  thee  bet  than  she,  that  waitetli  ay 
After  thy  good,  and  hath  don  many  a  day. 

This  sentence,  and  an  hundred  things  werse 
Writeth  this  man  ther  Crod  his  bones  curse. 
But  take  no  kepe  of  al  swiche  vanitee, 
Defieth  Theophrast,  and  herkeneth  me. 

A  wif  is  Goddes  yefte  veraily  ; 
All  other  maner  yeftes  hardely. 
As  londes,  rentes,  pasture,  or  commune, 
Or  mebles,  all  ben  yeftes  of  fortune, 
That  passen  as  a  shadow  on  tho  wall : 
But  drede  thou  not,  if  plainly  speke  I  slial, 
A  wif  wol  last  and  in  thin  hous  endure, 
Wei  longer  than  thee  list  paraventure. 

Manage  is  a  ful  gret  sacrament ; 
He  which  that  hath  no  wif  I  hold  him  shent ; 
He  liveth  helples,  and  all  desolat : 
(I  speke  of  folk  in  seculer  estat) 
And  herkneth  why,  I  say  not  this  for  nought, 
That  woman  is  for  mannes  help  y wrought. 
The  highe  God,  whan  he  had  Adam  maked, 
And  saw  him  al  alone  belly  naked, 
God  of  his  grete  goodnesse  saide  than, 
Let  us  now  make  an  helpe  unto  this  man 
Like  to  himself,  and  than  he  made  hiui  Eve. 

Here  may  ye  see,  and  hereby  may  yc  preve, 
That  a  wif  is  mannes  helpe  and  his  comfort. 
His  paradis  terrestre  and  his  disport : 
So  buxom  and  so  vertuous  is  she. 
They  mosten  nodes  live  in  unitee  : 
0  flesh  they  ben,  and  o  flesh,  as  I  gessc. 
Hath  bat  on  herte  in  wele  and  in  distresse. 

A  wif !  a  !  seinte  Marie,  benedicite, 
How  might  a  man  have  any  adversite 
That  hath  a  wif !  certes  I  cannot  seye. 
The  bUsae  the  which  that  is  betwix  hem  tweye 
Ther  may  no  tonge  telle  or  herte  thinke. 
H  he  be  poure,  ^e  helpeth  him  to  swinke  ; 
She  kepeth  his  good,  and  wasteth  never  a  del ; 
All  that  hire  husbond  doth,  hire  liketh  wel ; 
She  saith  not  ones  nay,  whan  he  saith  ye  ; 
Do  this,  saith  he  ;  al  redy,  sire,  saith  she. 

O  blisful  ordre,  o  wedlok  precious. 
Thou  art  so  mery,  and  eke  so  vertuous. 
And  so  commended,  and  approved  eke. 
That  everv  man  that  holt  him  worth  a  Icke, 
Upon  his  bare  knees  ought  all  his  lif 
Thanken  his  God,  that  him  hath  sent  a  wif. 
Or  elles  pray  to  God  him  for  to  send 
A  wif,  to  last  unto  his  lives  end. 
For  than  his  lif  is  set  in  sikernesse, 
He  may  not  be  deceived,  as  I  gesse. 
So  that  he  werche  after  his  wives  rede ; 
Than  may  he  boldly  beren  up  his  hcde. 
They  ben  so  trewe,  and  therwithal  so  wise. 
For  which,  if  thou  wilt  werchen  as  the  wise, 


Do  alway  so,  as  women  wol  thee  rede. 

Lo  how  that  Jacob,  as  thise  clerkes  rede, 
By  good  conseil  of  his  mother  Rebekke 
Bounde  the  kiddes  skin  about  his  nekke  ; 
For  which  his  fadres  benison  he  wan. 

Lo  Judith,  as  the  storie  eke  tell  can. 
By  good  conseil  she  Goddes  peple  kept. 
And  slow  him  Hulofemes  while  ho  slept. 

Lo  Abigail,  by  good  conseil  how  she 
Saved  hire  husbond  Nabal,  whan  that  he 
Shuld  ban  be  slain.     And  loke,  Hester  also 
By  good  conseil  delivered  out  of  wo 
The  peple  of  God,  and  made  him  Mardocheo 
Of  Assuere  enhaunsed  for  to  be. 

Ther  n*is  no  thing  in  grec  superlatif 
(As  saith  Senek)  above  an  humble  wif. 
Suffer  thy  wives  tongc,  as  Caton  bit. 
She  shal  command,  and  thou  shalt  suffren  it, 
And  yet  she  wol  obey  of  curtesio. 

A  wif  is  keper  of  thin  husbondrie : 
Wel  may  the  sike  nuui  bewaile  and  wepe, 
Ther  as  ther  is  no  wif  the  hous  to  kepe. 
I  wame  thee,  if  wisely  thou  wilt  werche. 
Love  wel  thy  wif,  as  Crist  loveth  his  cherclie : 
If  thou  lovest  thyself,  love  thou  thy  wif. 
No  man  hateth  his  flesh,  but  in  his  lif 
He  fostreth  it,  and  therfore  bid  I  thee 
Cherish  thy  wif,  or  thou  shalt  never  Uie. 
Husbond  and  wif,  what  so  men  jape  or  play. 
Of  worldly  folk  holden  the  siker  way : 
They  ben  so  knit,  ther  may  non  harm  betide, 
And  namely  upon  the  wives  side. 

For  which  this  January,  of  whom  I  told. 
Considered  hath  within  his  dayes  old 
The  lusty  lif,  the  vertuous  quiete. 
That  is  in  mariage  hony>swete. 
And  for  his  frendes  on  a  day  he  sent 
To  telien  hem  th'  effect  of  his  entent. 

With  face  sad,  his  tale  he  hath  hem  told : 
He  sayde,  frendes,  I  am  hore  and  old. 
And  almost  (God  wot)  on  my  pittes  brinke, 
Upon  my  soule  somwhat  most  I  thinke. 
I  have  my  body  folily  dispended, 
Blessed  be  God  tliat  it  shal  ben  amended : 
For  I  wol  bcu  certain  a  wedded  man. 
And  that  anon  in  all  the  hast  I  can. 
Unto  som  maiden,  faire  and  tendre  of  age, 
I  pray  you  shapeth  for  my  mariage 
All  sodeuly,  for  1  wol  not  abide : 
And  I  wol  fonde  to  espicn  on  my  side, 
To  whom  I  may  be  wedded  hastily. 
But  for  as  moche  as  ye  ben  more  than  I, 
Ye  shuUeu  rather  swiche  a  thing  espien 
Than  I,  and  wher  me  beste  were  to  allien. 

But  o  thing  warn  I  you,  my  frendes  dere, 
I  wol  non  old  wif  ban  in  no  manere  : 
She  shal  not  passen  twenty  yere  certain. 
Old  fish  and  yonge  flesh  wold  I  have  fain. 
Bet  is  (quod  he)  a  pike  than  a  pikerel. 
And  bet  than  old  beef  is  the  tendre  veel. 
I  wol  no  woman  thirty  yere  of  age, 
It  is  but  benestraw  and  gret  forage. 
And  eke  thise  oldc  widewes  (God  it  wote) 
They  connen  so  moch  craft  on  Wades  bote. 
So  mochel  broken  harm  whan  that  hem  lest. 
That  with  hem  shuld  I  never  live  in  rest. 
For  sondry  scoles  maken  subtil  clerkes  ; 
Woman  of  many  scoles  half  a  clerk  is. 
But  certainly,  a  yong  thing  men  may  gie, 
Right  as  men  may  warm  wax  with  handes  plieu 
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Wherfore  I  say  you  plainly  in  a  clause, 
I  wol  nou  old  wif  han  right  for  this  cause. 

For  if  so  were  I  hadde  swiche  meschance, 
That  I  in  hire  ne  coude  have  no  plesance, 
Than  shuld  I  ledo  my  lif  in  avoutrie, 
And  Bo  streight  to  the  devil  whan  1  die. 
No  children  shuld  I  non  upon  hire  geten : 
Yet  were  me  lever  houndes  had  me  eten, 
Than  that  min  hentage  shulde  fall 
In  straunge  honden  :  and  this  I  tell  you  all. 
I  dote  not,  I  wot  the  cause  why 
Mi-n  shulden  wedde  :  and  furthermore  wot  I, 
Ther  speketh  many  a  man  of  roariage, 
That  wot  no  more  of  it  than  wot  my  page, 
For  which  causes  a  man  slmld  take  a  wif. 
If  he  ne  may  not  liven  chast  his  lif. 
Take  him  a  wif  with  gret  devotion, 
Because  cf  leful  procreation 
Of  children,  to  the  honour  of  God  above, 
And  not  only  for  paramour  or  love ; 
And  for  they  shulden  lecherie  cschue. 
And  ycld  hir  dette  whan  that  it  is  due : 
Or  for  that  eche  of  hem  shuld  hclpen  other 
In  meschefe,  as  a  suster  shal  the  brother, 
And  live  in  chastitee  ful  holily. 

But,  sires,  (by  your  leve)  tliat  am  not  I, 
For  God  be  thanked,  I  dare  make  avaunt, 
I  fele  my  limmes  stark  and  suffisant 
To  don  all  that  a  man  belongeth  to  : 
I  wot  myselven  best  what  I  may  do. 
Though  I  be  hoor,  I  fare  as  doth  a  tre. 
That  blosmeth  er  the  fruit  ywoxen  be  ; 
The  blosmy  tre  n*is  neither  drie  ne  ded  : 
I  fele  me  no  whcr  hoor  but  on  my  hed. 
Min  hertc  and  all  my  limmes  ben  as  gi*ene. 
As  laurer  thurgh  the  yere  is  for  to  senc. 
And  sin  that  ye  han  herd  all  min  entcnt, 
I  pray  you  to  my  will  ye  wolde  assent. 

Diverse  men  diversely  him  told 
Of  mariage  many  ensamples  old  ; 
Som  blamed  it,  som  praised  it  certain  ; 
But  atto  histe,  shortly  for  to  sain, 
(As  all  day  falleth  altercation 
Betwixen  frendos  in  disputison) 
Ther  fell  a  strif  bctwix  his  brethren  two. 
Of  which  that  on  was  cleped  Placebo, 
Justiuus  sotlily  called  was  that  other. 

Placebo  sayd  ;  O  January  brother, 
Ful  litel  node  han  ye,  my  lord  so  dere, 
Conseil  to  aske  of  any  that  is  here : 
But  that  ye  ben  so  ful  of  sapience. 
That  you  ne  liketh  for  your  high  prudence. 
To  weiven  fro  the  word  of  Salomon. 
This  word  sayd  he  unto  us  evericli  on  ; 
Werke  alio  thing  by  conseil,  thus  sayd  he, 
And  than  ne  shall  thou  not  repenten  thee. 
But  though  that  Salomon  spake  swiche  a  word, 
Min  owen  dere  brother  and  my  lord, 
So  wisly  God  my  soule  bringe  at  rest, 
I  hold  your  owen  conseil  is  the  best. 

For,  brother  min,  take  of  me  this  motif, 
I  have  now  ben  a  court-man  all  my  lif, 
And  God  it  wot,  though  I  unworthy  be, 
I  have  stonden  in  ful  gret  degree 
Abouten  lonles  of  ful  high  estat : 
Yet  had  I  never  with  non  of  hem  debat, 
I  never  hem  contraried  trewely. 
I  wot  wel  that  my  lord  can  more  than  I  ; 
What  that  he  saith,  I  hold  it  Hrme  and  stable, 
I  say  tlie  same,  or  ellcs  thing  semblable. 


A  ful  gret  fool  is  any  conseillour, 
That  serveth  any  lord  of  high  honour, 
That  dare  presume,  or  ones  thinken  it. 
That  his  conseil  shuld  passe  his  lordes  wit. 
Nay,  lordes  be  no  fooles  by  my  fay. 
Ye  han  yourselven  shewed  here  to-day 
So  high  sentence,  so  holily,  and  wel, 
That  I  consent,  and  confirme  every  del 
Your  wordes  all,  and  your  opinioun. 
By  God  ther  n'is  no  man  in  all  this  toun 
Ne  in  Itaille,  coud  bet  han  ysayd  : 
Crist  holt  him  of  this  conseil  wel  apaid. 
And  trewely  it  is  an  high  corage 
Of  any  man  that  stopen  is  in  age, 
To  take  a  young  wif,  by  my  fader  kin  : 
Your  herte  hongeth  on  a  joly  pin. 

Doth  now  in  tnis  matere  right  as  you  lest, 
For  finally  I  hold  it  for  the^best. 

Justinus,  that  ay  stille  sat  and  herd, 
Right  in  this  wise  he  to  Placebo  answerd. 
Now,  brother  min,  be  patient  I  pray. 
Sin  ye  Imn  said,  and  herkneth  what  I  say. 

Senek  among  his  other  wordes  wise 
Saith,  that  a  man  ought  him  right  wel  avise. 
To  whom  he  yeveth  his  loud  or  his  catel. 
And  sith  I  ought  avisen  me  right  wel. 
To  whom  I  yeve  my  good  away  fro  me, 
Wel  more  I  ought  avisen  me,  parde. 
To  whom  I  yeve  my  body  :  for  alway 
I  warnc  you  wel  it  is  no  childes  play 
To  take  a  wif  without  avbement. 
Men  must  enqueren  (this  is  min  assent) 
Whedcr  she  be  wise  and  sobre,  or  dronkelewe. 
Or  proud,  or  elles  other  waies  a  slirew, 
A  chidester,  or  a  wastour  of  thy  good. 
Or  riche  or  poure,  or  elles  a  man  is  wood. 
Al  be  it  so,  that  no  man  linden  shal 
Non  in  tliis  world,  that  trotteth  hoi  in  al, 
Ne  man,  ne  bcste,  swiche  as  men  can  devise. 
But  natheles  it  ought  ynough  suffice 
With  any  wif,  if  so  were  that  she  had 
Mo  goode  thewes,  than  hire  vices  bad  : 
And  all  this  axeth  Iciser  to  enquere. 
For  God  it  wot,  I  have  wept  many  a  tere 
Ful  prively,  sin  that  I  had  a  wif. 
Praise  who  so  wol  a  wedded  mannes  lif, 
Certain  I  find  in  it  but  cost  and  care, 
And  observances  of  nlle  blisses  bare. 
And  yet,  God  wot,  my  neigheboui's  aboute, 
And  namely  of  women  many  a  route, 
Stiin  that  I  have  the  moste  stedefnst  wif. 
And  eke  the  mekest  on  that  bereth  lif. 
But  I  wot  best,  whcr  wringcth  me  my  sho. 
Ye  may  for  me  right  as  you  liketh  do. 
Aviseth  you,  ye  ben  a  man  of  age. 
How  that  ye  entren  into  mariage  ; 
And  namely  with  a  yong  wif  and  a  faire. 
By  him  that  made  water,  fire,  erthe,  and  aire. 
The  yongest  man,  that  is  in  all  this  route. 
Is  besy  ynow  to  bringen  it  aboute 
To  han  his  wif  alone,  trusteth  me  : 
Ye  shul  not  plesen  hire  fully  yeres  three. 
This  is  to  sain,  to  don  hire  ml  plesance. 
A  wif  axeth  ful  many  an  observance. 
I  pray  you  that  ye  be  not  evil  apaid. 

W<*1,  quod  this  January,  and  hast  thou  saide  I 
Straw  for  Senek,  and  straw  for  thy  proverbes, 
I  counte  not  a  panier  ful  of  herbes 
Of  scole  termcs  ;  wiser  men  than  thon. 
As  thou  hast  herd,  assented  here  right  now 
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To  my  purpoB  :  Placebo,  what  saye  ye  ! 

I  say  it  is  a  cursed  man,  quod  he. 
That  letteth  matrimoine  sU&erly. 
And  with  that  word  they  risen  sodenly, 
And  ben  assented  fully,  that  he  sholde 
Be  wedded  whan  him  list,  and  wher  he  wolde. 

High  fantasie  and  curious  besinesse 
Fro  any  to  day  gan  in  the  soule  empresse 
Of  Janaary  about  his  mariage. 
Many  a  faire  shap,  and  many  a  faire  visage 
Ther  passeth  thnrgh  his  herte  night  by  night. 
As  who  so  toke  a  mirrour  polished  bright, 
And  set  it  in  a  coroune  market  place. 
Than  shuld  he  see  many  a  figure  pace 
By  his  mirrour,  and  in  the  same  wise 
Gan  January  in  with  his  thought  devise 
Of  maidens,  which  that  dwelten  him  beside  : 
He  wiste  not  wher  that  he  might  abide. 
For  if  that  on  have  beautee  in  hire  face, 
Another  stent  so  in  the  peples  grace 
For  hire  sadnesse  and  hire  benignitee, 
Tliat  of  the  peple  the  gretest  vois  hath  she  : 
And  som  were  riche  and  haddcn  a  bad  name. 
But  natheles,  betwix  eruest  and  game. 
He  at  the  last  appointed  him  on  on. 
And  let  all  other  fi*om  his  herte  gon, 
And  chees  hire  of  his  owcn  auctoritee. 
For  love  is  blind  all  day,  and  may  not  sec. 
And  whan  that  he  was  in  his  bed  ybrought, 
He  purtreied  in  his  herte  and  in  his  thought 
Hire  freshe  beautee,  and  hire  age  tendre. 
Hire  middel  smal,  hire  armes  long  and  sclendrc, 
Hire  wise  governance,  hire  gentillessc. 
Hire  womanly  bering,  and  hire  sadnesse. 

And  whan  that  he  on  hire  was  condescended, 
Him  thought  his  chois  it  might  not  beu  amended  ; 
Fur  whan  that  he  himself  concluded  had. 
Him  thought  eclie  other  mannes  wit  so  bad 
That  impossible  it  were  to  replie 
Again  his  chois  ;  this  was  his  fantasie. 

Hisfrendes  sent  he  to,  at  his  instance, 
And  praied  hem  to  don  him  that  plesaiicc, 
That  hastily  they  wolden  to  him  come  ; 
He  wolde  abreggo  hir  labour  all  and  sonic  : 
Neded  no  more  to  hem  to  go  ne  ride, 
He  was  appointed  ther  he  wolde  abide. 

Placebo  came,  and  eke  his  frcndes  soue, 
And  alderfirst  he  bade  hem  all  a  bone. 
That  non  of  hem  non  argumentes  make 
Afcain  the  purpos  that  he  hath  ytake  : 
Which  purpos  was  plcsant  to  God  (said  he) 
And  veray  ground  of  his  prospcriteo. 

He  said,  ther  was  a  maiden  in  the  toiin, 
Which  that  of  beautee  hadde  gret  rcuouu, 
Al  were  it  so,  she  w^ere  of  smal  degree, 
Sufficeth  him  hire  youth  and  hire  beautee : 
Which  maid  (he  said)  he  wold  han  to  his  wif 
To  lede  in  ese  and  holinesse  his  lif : 
And  thanked  God,  that  he  might  han  hire  all, 
That  no  wight  with  his  blisse  parten  shall  : 
And  praied  hem  to  labour  in  this  nede. 
And  shapen  that  he  faille  not  to  spede. 
For  than,  he  sayd,  his  spirit  was  at  ese  ; 
Than  is  (quod  he)  nothing  may  me  displese, 
Save  o  thing  pricketh  in  my  conscience. 
The  which  I  wol  reherse  in  your  prepuce. 

I  have  (quod  he)  herd  said  ful  yore  ago, 
Ther  may  no  man  han  parfite  blisses  two, 
This  is  to  say,  in  erthe  and  eke  in  heven. 
For  though  he  kepe  him  fro  the  sinnes  seven, 


And  eke  from  every  branch  of  thilke  tree, 

Yet  is  ther  so  parht  felicitee. 

And  so  gret  ese  and  lust  in  mariage, 

That  ever  I  am  agast  now  in  min  age. 

That  I  shal  leden  now  so  mery  a  lif, 

So  delicat,  withouten  wo  or  strif. 

That  I  shal  han  min  heven  in  erthe  here. 

For  sin  that  veray  heven  is  bought  so  dero 

With  tribulation  and  gret  penance. 

How  shuld  I  than,  living  in  swiche  plesauce 

As  alle  wedded  men  don  witii  hir  wives. 

Come  to  the  blissc,  ther  Crist  eteme  on  live  is  I 

This  is  my  drede,  and  ye,  my  brethren  tweie, 

Assoileth  me  this  question  I  preie. 

Justinus,  which  that  hated  his  folie, 
Answerd  anon  right  in  his  japerie  ; 
And  for  he  wold  his  longe  tale  abrege. 
He  wolde  non  auctoritee  allege. 
But  sayde,  sire,  so  ther  be  non  obstacle 
Other  than  this,  God  of  his  hie  miracle. 
And  of  his  mercy  may  so  for  you  werche. 
That  er  ye  have  your  rights  of  holy  cherche, 
Ye  may  repent  of  wedded  mannes  lif, 
In  which  ye  sain  ther  is  no  wo  ne  strif : 
And  elles  God  forbede,  but  if  he  sent 
A  wedded  man  his  gi*acc  him  to  repent 
Wcl  often,  rather  than  a  siiigle  man. 
And  therfore,  sire,  the  best  rede  that  I  can, 
Despcire  you  not,  but  haveth  in  memorie, 
Paraventure  she  may  be  your  purgatorie  ; 
She  may  be  Goddcs  mene  and  Goddes  whippe ; 
Than  shal  your  Houle  up  unto  heven  skippe 
Swifter  than  doth  an  arow  of  a  bow. 
I  hope  to  God  hereafter  ye  shal  know, 
That  ther  n'is  non  so  gret  felicitee 
In  mariage,  ne  never  more  shal  be, 
That  you  shal  let  of  your  salvation. 
So  that  ye  use.  as  skill  is  and  reson. 
The  lustes  of  your  wif  atteniprely. 
And  that  ye  plesc  hire  nat  to  amorously  : 
And  that  ye  kepe  you  eke  from  other  siune. 
My  tale  is  don,  for  my  wit  is  but  thinne. 
Beth  not  agast  hereof,  my  brother  derc, 
But  let  us  uaden  out  of  this  matere. 
The  wif  of  Bathe,  if  ye  han  understondo. 
Of  mariage,  which  ye  now  han  in  honde, 
Declared  hath  ful  wel  in  litel  space  : 
Farcth  now  wel,  God  have  you  in  his  grace. 

And  with  this  word  this  Justine  and  his  brotlier 
Han  take  hir  leve,  and  echo  of  hem  of  other. 
And  whan  they  saw  that  it  must  nedes  be. 
They  wroughten  so  by  sleightc  and  wise  trctee. 
That  she  this  maiden,  which  that  Mains  hight. 
As  hastily  as  ever  tluat  she  might, 
Shal  wedded  be  unto  this  January. 
1  trow  it  were  to  longe  you  to  tary. 
If  I  you  told  of  every  script  and  bond, 
By  which  that  she  was  feoffed  in  his  lond  ; 
Or  for  to  rekken  of  hire  rich  array. 
lUit  finally  yeomen  is  the  day, 
That  to  the  chirelic  bothe  ben  they  went. 
For  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament. 
Forth  Cometh  the  preest,with  stole  about  his  nckke, 
And  bade  hire  be  like  Sara  and  Rebekke, 
In  wisdome  and  in  trouthe  of  mariage  : 
And  sayd  his  orisons,  as  is  usage, 
And  crouched  hem, and  bade  God  shuld  hem  blosse, 
And  made  all  siker  ynow  with  holinesse. 

Thus  ben  they  wedded  with  solempnitee ; 
And  at  tlie  feste  sitteth  he  and  she 
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With  other  worthy  folk  upon  the  deb. 

Al  ful  of  joye  and  blisse  is  the  paleis, 

And  ful  of  instruments,  and  of  vitaille, 

The  moste  demteous  of  all  Itaille. 

Bcfoni  hem  stood  swiche  instruments  of  soun, 

That  Orpheus,  ne  of  Thebes  Amphion, 

Ne  maden  never  swiche  a  melodie. 

At  every  cours  in  came  loude  minstralcie, 

That  never  Joab  tromped  for  to  here, 

Ne  he  Theodomas  yet  half  so  clere 

At  Thebes,  whan  the  citee  was  in  doutc. 

Bacchus  the  win  hem  skinkeCh  al  aboute, 

And  Venus  laugheth  upon  every  wight, 

(For  January  was  become  hire  knight, 

And  wolde  bothe  assaien  his  corage 

In  libertee,  and  eke  in  mariage) 

And  with  hire  firebrond  in  hire  bond  aboute 

Danceth  before  the  bride  and  all  the  route. 

And  certainly  I  dare  right  wel  say  this, 

Ymeneus,  that  God  of  wedding  is, 

Saw  never  his  lif  so  mery  a  wedded  man. 

Hold  thou  thy  pees,  thou  poet  Marcian, 
That  writest  us  that  ilke  wedding  mery 
Of  hire  Philologie  and  him  Mercuric, 
And  of  the  songes  that  the  Mu^es  songo  : 
To  smal  is  both  thy  pen  and  eke  thy  tongo 
For  to  descriven  of  this  mariage. 
Whan  tendre  youth  hath  wedded  stouping  age, 
Ther  is  swiche  mirth  that  it  may  not  be  writen  ; 
Assaieth  it  yourself,  than  may  ye  witcn 
If  that  I  lie  or  non  in  tliis  matere. 

Mains,  that  sit  with  so  benigne  a  chore. 
Hire  to  behold  it  semed  faerie, 
Quene  Hester  loked  never  with  swiche  an  eye 
On  Assuere,  so  meke  a  look  hath  she, 
I  may  you  nut  devise  all  hire  beautec ; 
But  thuB  moch  of  hire  beautee  tell  I  may. 
That  she  was  like  the  brighte  morwe  of  May 
Fulfilled  of  all  beautee,  and  plesance. 

This  January  is  ravished  in  a  trance, 
At  every  time  he  loketh  in  hire  face. 
But  in  bis  herte  he  gan  hire  to  manace, 
That  he  that  night  in  armes  wold  hire  strcine 
Harder  than  ever  Paris  did  Heleine. 
But  nathcles  yet  had  he  gret  pitee 
That  thilke  night  offenden  hire  must  he, 
And  thought,  alas,  o  tendre  creature, 
Now  wolde  God  ye  mighten  wel  endure 
All  my  corage,  it  is  so  sharpe  and  kene  ; 
I  am  agast  ye  shal  it  nat  sustene. 
But  God  forbede,  that  I  did  all  my  might. 
Now  wolde  God  that  it  were  waxen  night. 
And  that  the  night  wold  lasteu  ever  mo. 
I  wold  that  all  this  peple  were  ago. 
And  finally  he  doth  all  his  labour. 
As  he  best  mighte,  saving  his  honour. 
To  haste  hem  fro  the  mete  in  subtil  wise. 

The  time  came  that  reson  was  to  rise, 
And  after  that  men  dance,  and  drinken  fast. 
And  spices  all  about  the  hous  they  cast. 
And  ful  of  joye  and  blisse  is  every  man, 
All  but  a  squier,  that  highte  Damian, 
Which  carf  beforn  the  knight  ful  many  a  day  : 
He  was  so  ravish t  on  his  lady  May, 
That  for  the  veray  peine  he  was  nie  wood  ; 
Almost  he  swelt,  and  swouned  ther  he  stood  : 
So  sore  hath  Venus  hurt  him  with  hire  brond, 
As  that  she  bare  it  dancing  in  hire  bond. 
And  to  his  bed  he  went  him  hastily  ; 
No  more  of  him  as  at  this  time  spekc  I ; 


But  ther  I  let  him  wepe  ynow  and  pUine, 
Til  freshe  May  wol  rewen  on  his  peine. 

O  perilous  fire,  that  in  the  bedstraw  bredeth  I 
O  famuler  fo,  that  his  service  bedeth  ! 
0  servant  traitour,  false  of  holy  hewe. 
Like  to  the  nedder  in  bosom  she  untrewe, 
God  shelde  us  alle  from  your  acquaintance  1 
O  January,  dronken  in  plesance 
Of  mariage,  see  how  thy  Damian, 
Thin  owen  squier  and  thy  boren  man, 
Entendeth  fur  to  do  thee  vilanie  : 
God  grante  thee  thin  homly  fo  to  espie. 
For  in  this  world  n'is  werse  pestilence. 
Than  homly  fo,  all  day  in  thy  presence. 

Parformed  hath  the  sonne  his  arke  diume, 
No  longer  may  the  body  of  him  sojoome 
On  the  orisont,  as  in  that  latitude  : 
Night  with  his  mantel,  that  is  derke  and  rode, 
Gan  oversprede  the  Hemisperie  aboute  : 
For  which  departed  is  this  lusty  route 
Fro  January,  with  thank  on  every  side. 
Home  to  hir  houses  lustily  they  ride, 
Ther  as  they  don  hir  thiuges,  as  hem  lest, 
And  whan  they  saw  hir  time  gun  to  rest. 

Sone  after  that  this  hastif  January 
Wol  go  to  bed,  he  wol  no  longer  tary. 
He  dnnketh  Ipocras,  clarre,  and  vemage 
Of  spices  hot,  to  encresen  his  corage  : 
And  many  a  letuarie  had  he  ful  fine, 
Swiche  as  the  cursed  monk  dan  Constantine 
Hath  written  in  his  book  de  Coiiu  ; 
To  ete  hem  all  he  wolde  nothing  ^chue  : 
And  to  his  privee  frendes  thus  sayd  he  : 

For  Goddes  love,  as  sone  as  it  may  be. 
Let  voiden  all  this  hous  in  curteis  wise. 
And  they  ban  don  right  as  he  wol  devise. 

Men  drinken,  and  the  travers  drawe  anon  ; 
The  bride  is  brought  a-bed  as  still  as  ston  ; 
And  whan  the  bed  was  with  the  preest  yblessed. 
Out  of  the  chambre  hath  every  wight  him  dressed. 
And  January  hath  fast  in  armes  take 
His  freshe  May,  his  paradis,  his  make. 
He  lulleth  hire,  he  kisseth  hire  ful  oft ; 
With  tliicke  bristles  of  his  herd  unsoft, 
Like  to  the  skin  of  houndfish,  sharp  as  brere, 
(For  he  was  shave  al  newe  in  his  manere) 
He  rubbeth  hire  upon  hire  tendre  face, 
And  soyde  thus  ;  Alas  !  I  mote  trespace 
To  you,  my  spouse,  and  you  gretly  offend. 
Or  time  come  that  I  wol  doun  descend. 
But  nathelcs  considei*eth  this,  (quod  he) 
Ther  n'is  no  workman,  whatsoever  he  be. 
That  may  both  wcrken  wel  and  hastily  : 
This  wol  be  don  at  leiser  parfitly. 
It  is  no  force  how  longe  that  we  play  ; 
In  trewe  wedlok  coupled  be  we  tway  ; 
And  blessed  be  the  yoke  that  we  ben  inne, 
For  in  our  actcs  may  ther  be  no  sinne. 
A  man  may  do  no  sinne  with  his  wif, 
Ne  hurt  himselven  with  his  owen  knif : 
For  we  have  Icve  to  play  us  by  the  lawe. 

Thus  laboureth  he,  til  that  the  day  gan  dawe. 
And  than  he  taketh  a  sop  in  fine  clarre. 
And  upright  in  his  bed  than  sitteth  he. 
And  after  that  he  sang  ful  loud  and  clere. 
And  kist  his  wif,  and  maketh  wanton  chere. 
He  was  al  coltish,  ful  of  ragerie. 
And  ful  of  jcrgon,  as  a  flecked  pie. 
The  slacke  skin  about  his  neckc  shaketh. 
While  that  he  sang,  so  chantcth  he  and  craketh 
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But  God  wot  what  that  May  thought  in  hire  herte, 

Whan  she  him  saw  up  sitting  in  his  sherte 

In  his  night  cap,  and  with  his  necke  lene  : 

She  praiseth  not  his  pUying  worth  a  bene. 

Than  sayd  he  thus  ;  my  reste  wol  I  take 

Now  day  is  come,  I  may  no  lenger  wake  ; 

And  doun  he  layd  his  hed  and  slept  til  prime. 

And  afterward,  whan  that  he  saw  his  time, 

Up  riseth  Januar}',  but  freshe  May 

Held  hire  in  chambre  til  the  fourthe  day, 

As  usage  is  of  wives  for  the  beste. 

For  every  labour  somtime  moste  han  reste, 

Or  elies  longe  may  he  not  endure  ; 

This  is  to  say,  no  lives  creature, 

Be  it  of  fish,  or  brid,  or  best,  or  man. 
Now  wol  I  speke  of  woful  Damian, 

That  langnreth  for  love,  as  yc  shul  here  ; 

Therfore  I  speke  to  him  in  this  manere. 

I  say,  O  sely  Damian,  alas  ! 
Answer  to  this  demand,  as  in  this  cas. 
How  tkadt  thou  to  thy  lady  freshe  May 
Tellen  thy  wo  I    She  wol  alway  say  nay  ; 
Eke  if  then  speke,  she 'wol  thy  wo  bewreiu  ; 
God  be  thin  help,  I  can  no  better  sein. 

This  sike  Damian  in  Venus  fire 
So  brenneth,  that  he  dicth  for  desire ; 
For  which  he  put  his  lif  in  aventurc, 
No  lenger  might  he  in  this  wise  endure. 
But  prively  a  penner  gan  he  borwe. 
And  in  a  lettre  wrote  he  all  his  sorwe. 
In  manere  of  a  complaint  or  a  lay. 
Unto  his  faire  freshe  lady  May. 
And  in  a  purse  of  silk,  heng  on  his  sherte. 
He  hath  it  put,  and  layd  it  at  his  herte. 
The  mone  that  at  none  was  thilke  day 
That  January  hath  wedded  freshe  May 
In  ten  of  Taure,  was  into  Cancer  gliden  ; 
So  long  hath  Mains  in  hire  chambre  abiden. 
As  custome  is  unto  thise  nobles  alle. 
A  bride  shal  not  eten  in  the  halle, 
Til  dayes  four  or  three  dayes  at  the  leste 
Ypaased  ben,  than  let  hire  go  to  festc. 
The  fourthe  day  complete  fro  none  to  none, 
Whan  that  the  highc  messe  was  ydonc, 
In  halle  sat  this  January  and  May, 
As  fresh  as  is  the  brighte  somers  day. 
And  80  befel,  how  that  this  goodc  man 
Remembred  him  upon  this  Damian, 
And  sayde  ;  Seinte  Marie,  how  may  it  be, 
That  Damian  entendeth  not  to  me  1 
Is  he  ay  sike  t  or  huw  may  this  betide  t 

His  squiers,  which  that  stodcn  ther  beside. 
Excused  him,  because  of  his  siknesse, 
Which  letted  him  to  don  his  besinessc  : 
Non  other  cause  mighte  make  him  tary. 

That  me  forthinketh,  quod  this  January  ; 
He  is  a  gentil  squier  by  my  trouthe, 
If  that  he  died,  it  were  gret  harme  and  routhe. 
He  is  as  wise,  discret,  and  as  secree. 
As  any  man  I  wote  of  his  degree. 
And  therto  manly  and  eke  servisable, 
And  for  to  ben  a  thrifty  man  right  able. 
But  after  mete  as  sone  as  ever  I  may 
I  wol  myselfe  visite  him,  and  eke  May, 
To  don  him  all  the  comfort  that  I  can. 
And  for  that  word  him  blessed  every  num. 
That  of  his  bountee  and  his  gentillesse 
He  wolde  so  comforten  in  siknesse 
His  squier,  for  it  was  a  gentil  dedo. 
Dame,  quod  this  January,  take  good  hede, 


At  after  mete,  ye  with  your  women  alle, 

(Whan  that  ye  ben  in  chambre  out  of  this  halle) 

That  all  ye  gon  to  see  this  Damian  : 

Doth  him  disport,  he  is  a  gentil  man, 

And  telleth  him  that  I  wol  him  visite. 

Have  I  no  thing  but  rested  me  a  lite  : 

And  spede  you  faste,  for  I  wol  abide 

Til  that  ye  slepen  faste  by  my  side. 

And  with  that  word  he  gan  unto  him  calle 

A  squier,  that  was  marsiial  of  his  halle, 

And  told  him  certain  thinges  that  lie  wolde. 

This  frebhe  May  hath  straight  hire  way  yholde 
With  all  hire  women  unto  Damian. 
Doun  by  his  beddes  side  sit  she  than, 
Ck>mforting  him  as  goodly  as  she  may. 

This  Damian,  whan  that  his  time  he  say. 
In  secree  wise,  his  purse,  and  eke  his  bill. 
In  which  that  he  ywritten  had  his  will. 
Hath  put  into  hire  bond  withouten  more. 
Save  that  he  siked  wonder  depe  and  sore. 
And  softely  to  hire  right  thus  sayd  he  ; 
Mercie,  and  that  ye  nat  discover  me  : 
For  I  am  ded,  if  that  this  thing  be  kid. 

This  purse  hath  she  in  with  hire  bosome  hid^ 
And  went  hire  way  ;  ye  get  no  more  of  me  ; 
But  unto  January  ycome  is  she. 
That  on  his  beddes  side  sate  ful  soft. 
He  taketh  hire,  and  kisseth  hire  ful  oft : 
And  layd  him  doun  to  siepe,  and  that  anon. 
She  feined  hire,  as  that  she  muste  gon 
Ther  as  ye  wote  that  every  wight  mot  node ; 
And  whan  she  of  this  bill  hath  taken  hede, 
She  rent  it  all  to  cloutes  at  the  last, 
And  in  the  privee  softely  it  cast. 

Who  studieth  now  but  faire  freshe  May  I 
Adoun  by  olde  January  she  lay. 
That  slepte,  til  the  cough  hath  him  awaked  : 
Anon  he  prayed  hire  stripen  hire  al  naked, 
He  wold  of  hire,  he  said,  have  som  plesance  ; 
And  said,  hire  clothes  did  him  encombrance. 
And  she  obeieth  him,  be  hire  lefe  or  loth. 
But  lest  that  precious  folk  be  with  me  wroth. 
How  that  he  wrought,  I  dare  nat  to  you  toll. 
Or  wheder  hire  thought  \X  paradis  or  hell  ; 
But  ther  I  let  hem  werken  in  hir  wise 
Til  evesong  rang,  and  that  they  must  arise. 

Were  it  by  destinee,  or  a  venture. 
Were  it  by  influence,  or  by  nature, 
Or  constellation,  that  in  swiche  cstat 
The  heven  stood  at  that  time  fortunat. 
As  for  to  put  a  bill  of  Venus  werkes 
(For  alle  thing  hath  time,  as  sayn  thise  clerkes) 
To  any  woman  for  to  get  hire  love, 
I  cannot  say,  but  grete  God  above, 
That  knoweth  that  non  act  is  causeles. 
He  deme  of  all,  for  I  wol  hold  my  pees. 
But  soth  is  this,  how  that  this  freshe  May 
Hath  taken  swiche  impression  that  day 
Of  pitee  on  this  sike  Daffiian, 
That  fro  hire  herte  she  ne  driven  can 
The  remembrance  for  to  don  him  esc. 
Certain  (thought  she)  whom  that  this  thing  displese 
I  rekke  not,  for  here  I  him  assure. 
To  love  him  best  of  any  creature. 
Though  he  no  more  hadde  than  his  sherte. 

Lo,  pitee  renneth  sone  in  gentil  herte. 
Here  may  ye  seen,  how  excellent  franchise 
In  women  is  whan  they  hem  narwo  a  vise. 
Som  tyraunt  is,  as  ther  ben  many  oh, 
That  hath  an  herte  as  hard  as  any  ston*. 
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Which  wold  lian  lette  him  sterven  in  the  place 
Wei  rather  than  ban  panted  him  hire  grace : 
And  hem  rejoycen  in  nir  cruel  pride, 
And  rekken  not  to  ben  an  homicide. 

This  gentil  May,  fulfilled  of  pitee, 
Right  of  hire  bond  a  lettre  maketh  she, 
In  which  she  granteth  him  biro  veray  grace  ; 
There  lacked  nought,  but  only  day  and  place, 
Wher  that  she  might  unto  bis  lust  suffice  : 
For  it  shall  be,  right  as  be  wol  devise. 

And  whan  she  saw  hire  time  upon  a  day 
To  vLsiten  this  Damian  goth  this  May, 
And  sfitilly  this  lettre  doun  she  threst 
Under  hU  pilwe,  rede  it  if  him  lest. 
She  taketh  him  by  tlie  bond,  and  bard  him  twist 
So  secretly,  that  no  wight  of  it  wist, 
And  bade  him  ben  all  bol,  and  forth  she  went 
To  January,  whan  be  for  biro  sent. 

Up  risetli  Damian  the  nexte  morwc, 
Al  passed  was  bis  siknesse  and  bis  sorwe. 
He  kembeth  him,  he  proinctb  him  and  piketb, 
He  doth  all  that  bis  lady  lust  and  liketb  ; 
And  eke  to  January  be  gotli  as  lowe, 
As  ever  did  a  dogge  for  the  bowe. 
He  is  so  plesant  unto  every  man, 
( For  craft  is  all,  who  so  that  don  it  can) 
That  every  wight  is  fain  to  speke  him  good  ; 
And  fully  in  liis  ladies  gi-ace  lie  stood. 

Thus  let  I  Damian  about  bis  nede, 
And  in  my  tale  forth  I  wol  precede. 

Som  clerkes  holden  that  felicitee 
Stant  in  debt,  and  tberfore  certain  be 
This  noble  January,  with  all  bis  might 
In  honest  wise  as  longeth  to  a  knight, 
Shope  him  to  liven  ful  deliciously. 
His  housing,  bis  array,  as  honestly 
To  bis  degree  was  maked  as  a  kinges. 
Amonges  other  of  bis  honest  tbinges 
He  bad  a  gardin  walled  all  with  ston. 
So  fayre  a  gardin  wotc  I  no  wher  non. 
For  out  of  doute  I  veraily  suppose, 
That  be  that  wrote  the  Komant  of  the  Rose, 
Ne  coudc  of  it  the  beautce  wcl  devise  ; 
Ne  Priapus  ne  mi;;bte  not  suffise, 
Though  be  be  god  of  gurdins,  for  to  toll 
The  beautee  of  the  giirdiu,  and  the  well. 
That  stood  under  a  laurer  alway  gi*ene. 
Ful  often  time  be  Pluto  and  bis  quene 
Proserpina,  and  alio  bir  faerie, 
Disportcn  hem  and  niaken  melodic 
About  that  well,  and  daunccd,  as  men  told. 

This  noble  knight,  this  January  the  old 
Swicbe  deintee  bath  in  it  to  waike  and  pley, 
That  be  wol  suffre  no  wight  here  the  key, 
Sauf  be  bimsoli,  for  of  the  smal  wiket 
He  bare  alway  of  silver  a  cliket, 
With  which  whan  that  him  list  be  it  unsbctte. 
And  whan  that  be  wold  pay  bis  wives  dette 
In  somer  seson  tbider  wold  be  go, 
And  May  bis  wif,  and  no  wight  but  they  two  ; 
And  tbinges  which  that  were  not  don  a-bedde, 
He  in  the  gardin  parfourmed  hem  and  spedde. 

And  in  this  wise  many  a  mery  day 
Lived  this  January  and  freshe  May, 
But  worldly  joye  may  not  alway  endure 
To  January,  ne  to  no  creature. 

O  soden  bap,  o  thou  fortune  unstable, 
Like  to  the  Scorpion  so  deceivable, 
That  flatrest  with  thy  bed  whan  thou  wolt  stuig  ; 
Thy  tayl  is  deth,  thurgh  thin  cnveniming. 


0  brotel  joye,  o  swete  poyson  quetnte, 
O  monstre,  that  so  sotilly  canst  peinte 
Thy  giftes,  under  bewe  of  stedfastnease, 
That  thou  deceivest  bothe  more  and  lease, 
Why  hast  thou  January  thus  deceived. 
That  baddest  him  for  thy  ful  frend  received  I 
And  now  thou  bast  beraft  him  both  his  eyen, 
For  sorwe  of  which  desireth  be  to  dyen. 

Alas  !  this  noble  January  free, 
Araidde  bis  lust  and  his  prosperitee 
Is  waxen  blind,  and  that  al  sodenly. 
He  wepeth  and  be  wailetb  pitously ; 
And  tberwitliall,  the  fire  of  jalousie 
(Lest  that  his  wif  shuld  fail  in  som  folie) 
So  brent  his  berte,  that  he  wolde  fain, 
That  som  man  bad  both  him  and  hire  yslain ; 
For  nother  after  his  deth,  ne  in  bis  lif, 
Ne  wold  he  that  she  were  no  love  ne  wif, 
But  ever  live  as  a  widewe  in  clothes  blake, 
Sole  as  the  turtle  that  hath  lost  hire  make. 
But  at  the  last,  after  a  moneth  or  tway 
His  sorwe  gan  asswngcn,  soth  to  say. 
For  whan  he  wist  it  might' non  othor  be, 
He  patiently  toke  bis  adversitee  : 
Save  out  of  doute  he  ne  may  nat  forgon. 
That  he  n'as  jalous  ever  more  in  on  : 
Which  jalousie  it  was  so  outrageous. 
That  neither  in  balic,  ne  in  non  other  hons, 
Ne  in  non  other  place  never  the  mo 
He  n*olde  suffre  hire  for  to  ride  or  go. 
But  if  that  be  bad  bonde  on  hire  alway. 
For  which  ful  often  wepeth  freshe  May, 
That  lovetb  Damian  so  brenningly, 
That  she  moste  either  dien  sodenly, 
Or  elles  she  moste  ban  him  as  hire  lest : 
She  waited  whan  hire  berte  wold  to-brest. 

Upon  that  other  side  Damian 
Beconien  is  the  sorwefullest  man 
That  ever  was,  for  neither  night  ne  day 
Ne  might  be  speke  a  word  to  freshe  May, 
As  to  bis  purpos  of  no  swicbe  matcre. 
But  if  that  January  must  it  here. 
That  bad  an  band  upon  hire  evermo. 
But  natbeles,  by  writing  to  and  fro, 
And  privee  signes,  wist  be  what  she  ment. 
And  she  knew  eke  the  fin  of  bis  entent. 

O  January,  what  might  it  thee  availe. 
Though  thou  might  seen,  as  fer  as  sbippee  oule  t 
For  as  good  is  blind  to  deceived  be. 
As  be  deceived,  whan  a  man  may  see. 
Lo  Argus,  which  that  had  an  hundred  eyeo, 
F«)r  ail  that  ever  he  coude  pore  or  prien. 
Yet  was  be  blent,  and,  God  wot,  so  ben  mo. 
That  wenen  wisly  that  it  be  not  so  : 
PasHe  over  is  an  cho,  I  s.iy  no  more. 

This  freshe  May,  of  which  I  spake  of  yore. 
In  warm  wex  batli  enprented  the  cliket. 
That  January  bare  of  the  smal  wiket. 
By  which  into  bis  gardin  oft  be  went ; 
And  Damian  that  knew  all  hire  entent 
The  cliket  contrefeted  prively  ; 
Tber  nMs  no  more  to  say,  but  hastily 
Som  wonder  by  this  cliket  shal  betide. 
Which  ye  sbul  beren,  if  ye  wol  abide. 

O  noble  Ovide,  soth  sayest  thou,  God  wote. 
What  sleight  is  it  if  love  be  long  and  bote. 
That  be  n'ill  find  it  out  in  som  manere  ! 
By  Pyi*anms  and  Tbisbe  may  men  lere  ; 
Though  they  wci*e  kept  ful  long  and  streit  over  all, 
They  ben  accorded,  rowning  tnurgh  a  wall. 
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Ther  no  wight  coude  han  founden  swichea  sleighte. 

But  now  to  purpos  ;  er  tliat  dales  eighte 

Were  passed  of  the  month  of  Juil,  befill. 

That  January  hath  caught  so  gret  a  will, 

Thurgh  egging  of  his  wif,  him  fur  to  play 

In  his  gardin,  and  no  wight  but  they  tway, 

That  in  a  morwe  unto  this  May  said  he  ; 

Rise  up,  my  wif,  my  love,  my  lady  free  ; 

The  turtles  Tois  is  herd,  myn  owen  swete  ; 

The  winter  is  gon,  with  all  his  mines  wete. 

Come  forth  now  with  thin  eycn  columbine. 

Wei  fairer  ben  thy  brests  than  ony  wine. 

The  gardin  is  enclosed  all  aboute  ; 

Come  forth,  my  white  spouse,  for  out  of  doute, 

Then  hast  me  wounded  in  myn  herte,  o  wif  : 

No  spot  in  thee  n*as  never  in  all  thy  lif. 

Come  forth,  and  let  us  taken  our  disport, 

1  chese  thee  for  my  wif  and  my  comfort. 

Swiche  olde  lowed  wordes  used  he. 
On  Damian  a  signe  made  she. 
That  he  shuld  go  before  with  his  diket. 
This  Damian  hath  opened  the  wiket, 
And  in  he  stert,  and  that  in  swiche  manere. 
That  no  wight  miglit  him  see  neyther  yhere, 
And  still  he  sit  under  a  bush.     Anon 
This  January,  as  bhnd  as  is  a  ston, 
With  Maius  in  his  hand,  and  no  wight  mo. 
Into  this  freshe  gardin  is  ago, 
And  clapped  to  the  wiket  sodenly. 

Now,  wif,  quod  he,  here  n*is  but  thou,  and  I, 
That  art  the  creature  tliat  1  best  love  : 
Fur  by  that  lord  tliat  sit  in  heven  above, 
I  hadde  lever  dicn  on  a  knif, 
Than  thee  offenden,  dere  trewe  wif. 
For  Goddes  sake,  tliinke  how  1  thee  chocs. 
Not  for  no  covetise  douteles. 
But  only  for  the  love  1  had  to  thee. 
And  though  that  1  be  old  and  may  not  see, 
Beth  to  me  trewe,  and  I  wol  tell  you  why  ; 
Certes  three  thinges  shal  yo  win  therby  ; 
First  love  of  Crist,  and  to  youi-self  honour, 
And  all  min  heritage,  toun  and  tour. 
I  yeve  it  you,  makcth  chartres  as  you  lest : 
This  shal  be  don  to-morwe  er  sonne  rest. 
So  wisly  God  my  soule  bring  to  blisse ; 
I  pray  you  on  thb  covenant  ye  me  kisse. 
And  though  that  1  be  jalous,  witc  me  nought ; 
Ye  ben  so  depe  enprented  in  my  thought. 
That  whan  tliat  I  consider  your  beautee, 
And  therwithall  the  unlikely  elde  of  me, 
I  may  not  certes,  though  J  shulde  die, 
Forbere  to  ben  out  of  your  compagnie 
For  veray  love  ;  this  is  withouten  doute : 
Now  kisse  me,  wif,  and  let  us  rome  aboute. 

This  freehe  May,  whan  she  tliise  wordes  herd, 
Benignely  to  January  answerd, 
Bnt  first  and  forward  she  began  to  wepe  : 
I  have,  quod  she,  a  soule  fur  to  kepe 
As  wel  as  ye,  and  also  min  honour. 
And  of  my  wifhood  thi^ce  tendre  flour, 
Which  that  1  have  assured  in  your  bond, 
Whan  that  the  preest  to  you  my  body  bond  : 
Wherfore  I  wol  answere  in  this  manere. 
With  leve  of  you,  myn  owen  lord  so  dere. 

I  pray  to  God  that  never  daw  that  day. 
That  1  ne  sterve,  as  foule  as  woman  may. 
If  ever  I  do  unto  my  kin  that  shame. 
Or  elles  I  empeire  so  my  name. 
That  I  be  false  ;  and  if  1  do  that  lakke. 
Do  stripen  me  and  put  me  in  a  sakke, 


And  in  the  nexte  river  do  me  drenche  : 

I  am  a  gentil  woman,  and  no  wenche. 

Why  speke  ye  thus !  but  men  ben  ever  untrewe. 

And  women  ban  reprefe  of  you  ay  newe. 

Ye  con  non  other  daliance,  1  leve, 

But  spekc  to  us  as  of  un trust  and  reprove. 

And  with  that  word  she  saw  wher  Damian 
Sat  in  the  bush,  and  coughen  she  began  ; 
And  with  hire  finger  a  signe  made  she. 
That  Damian  shuld  climbe  up  on  a  tre. 
That  charged  was  with  fruit,  and  up  he  went : 
Fur  veraily  he  knew  all  hire  eutent, 
And  every  signe  that  she  coude  make, 
Wel  bet  than  January  hire  owen  make. 
For  in  a  lettrc  she  had  tuld  him  all 
Of  this  matere,  how  that  he  werken  shall. 
And  thus  I  let  him  sitting  in  the  pery, 
And  January  and  May  roming  ful  mery. 

Bright  was  the  day,  and  blew  the  firmament ; 
Phebus  of  gold  his  stremes  doun  hath  sent 
To  gladen  every  flour  with  his  warmnesse  ; 
He  was  that  time  in  G^mint«,  1  gesse, 
But  Htel  fro  his  declination 
Of  Cancer,  Joves  exaltation. 
And  so  befell  in  that  bright  morwe  tide, 
That  in  the  gardin,  on  the  fertlier  side, 
Pluto,  that  is  the  kins  of  Faerie, 
And  many  a  ladie  in  his  compagnie 
Folwing  his  wif,  the  quene  Proserpina, 
Which  that  he  ravished  out  of  Ethn?., 
While  that  she  gadrcd  floures  in  the  mede, 
(In  Claudian  ye  may  the  stury  rede. 
How  that  hire  in  his  grisely  carte  he  fette) 
This  king  of  Faerie  adoun  him  sctte 
Upon  a  bcnche  of  turves  freshe  and  grene, 
And  right  anon  thus  said  he  to  his  quene. 

My  wif,  quod  he,  iher  may  no  wight  eay  nay, 
The  experience  so  preveth  it  every  day. 
The  treson  which  that  woman  doth  to  man. 
Ten  hundred  thousand  stories  tell  I  can 
Notable  of  your  uutrouth  and  brotelnesse. 

O  Salumun,  richest  of  all  richesse, 
Fulfllied  of  sapience,  and  worldly  glorie, 
Ful  worthy  ben  thy  wordes  to  meniorio 
To  every  wight,  that  wit  and  reson  can. 
Thus  pi*aiseth  he  the  bountee  yet  of  man  ; 
Among  a  thousand  men  yet  fund  I  un. 
But  of  all  women  fond  1  never  non. 
Thus  saith  this  king,  that  kuewe  your  wikkednease  : 
And  Jesus,  Fiiius  Sirach,  as  I  gesse. 
He  speketh  of  you  but  selden  reverence. 
A  wilde  fire,  a  currupt  pestilence. 
So  fall  upon  your  bodies  yet  to-night : 
Ne  see  ye  nut  this  honuurable  knight ! 
Because,  alas  !  that  he  is  blind  and  old, 
His  owen  man  shal  make  him  cokewold, 
Lo,  wher  he  sit,  the  lechuur,  in  the  tree. 
Now  wol  I  graunten  of  my  majestee 
Unto  this  olde  blinde  worthy  knight. 
That  he  shal  have  again  his  eyen  Kight, 
Whan  that  his  wif  wol  dun  him  viianic  ; 
Than  shal  he  knuwen  all  hire  harlotric, 
Buth  in  reprefe  of  hire  and  other  mo. 

Ye,  sire,  quod  Proserpine,  and  wol  ye  so  ! 
Now  by  my  niodre  Ceres  soule  I  swere. 
That  1  shall  yeve  hire  sufiisant  answere. 
And  alle  women  after  ior  hire  sake  ; 
That  though  they  ben  in  any  gilt  ytake. 
With  face  bold  they  shul  hemselve  excuse. 
And  here  hem  doun  that  wolden  hem  accuse. 
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For  lacke  of  answere,  non  of  us  shal  dien. 
Al  had  ye  seen  a  thing  with  bothe  youre  eyen, 
Yet  ahul  we  ao  visage  it  hardely, 
And  wepe  and  swere  and  diiden  Bubtilly, 
That  ye  shul  ben  as  lewed  as  ben  gees. 

What  rekketh  me  of  yout  auctoritees  ? 
I  wote  wel  that  this  Jewe,  this  Salomon, 
Fond  of  us  women  fooles  many  on  : 
But  though  that  he  ne  fond  no  good  woman, 
Ther  hath  yfonden  many  an  other  man 
Women  ful  good,  and  trewe,  and  vertuous  ; 
Witnesse  on  hem  that  dwelte  in  Cristcs  hous, 
With  martyrdom  they  proved  hir  Constance. 
The  Remain  gestes  maken  remembrance 
Of  many  a  veray  trewe  wif  also. 
But,  sire,  ne  be  not  wroth,  al  be  it  so, 
Though  that  he  said  he  fond  no  good  woman, 
I  pray  you  take  the  sentence  of  the  man : 
He  ment  thus.  That  in  soverain  bountee 
N'is  non  but  God,  no,  nouther  he  ne  she. 

£y,  for  the  veray  God  that  n*is  but  on. 
What  maken  ye  so  moche  of  Salomon  t 
What  though  he  made  a  temple,  Goddes  hous  1 
What  though  he  riche  were  and  glorious  t 
So  made  he  eke  a  temple  of  false  goddes. 
How  might  ho  don  a  thing  that  more  forbode  is  1 
Parde  as  faire  as  ye  his  name  emplastre, 
He  was  a  lechour)  and  an  idolastre, 
And  in  his  elde  he  veray  God  forsoke. 
And  if  that  God  ne  hadde  (as  saith  the  boke) 
Spared  him  for  his  fathers  sake,  he  sholde 
Han  lost  his  regno  rather  than  he  wolde. 

I  sete  nat  of  all  the  vilanie. 
That  he  of  women  wrote,  a  boterflie. 
I  am  a  woman,  nodes  moste  I  spekc. 
Or  swell  unto  that  time  miu  hcrte  breke. 
For  sin  he  said  that  we  ben  janglercsscs. 
As  ever  mote  I  brouken  hole  my  tresses, 
I  nhal  nat  sparcn  for  no  curtesie 
To  Bpckc  him  harm,  that  sayth  us  vilanie. 

Dame,  quod  this  Pluto,  be  no  lenger  wroth, 
I  yeve  it  up  :  but  sin  I  swore  min  oth. 
That  I  wold  graunten  him  his  sight  again, 
My  word  shal  stand,  that  warne  I  you  certain  * 
I  am  a  king,  it  sit  me  not  to  lie. 
And  1,  quod  she,  am  queue  of  Faerie. 
Hire  answere  she  shal  han  I  undertake, 
Let  us  no  more  wordes  of  it  make. 
Forsoth,  quod  he,  I  wol  you  not  contrar)\ 

Now  let  us  tume  again  to  January, 
That  in  the  gardin  with  his  faire  May 
Singeth  wel  merier  than  the  popingay  : 
You  love  I  best,  and  shal,  and  other  non. 

So  long  about  the  alleyes  is  he  gon, 
Til  he  was  comen  again  to  thilke  pery, 
Wher  as  this  Damian  sitteth  ful  mcry 
On  high,  among  the  freshe  leves  grene. 

This  freshe  May,  that  is  so  bright  and  shene, 
Gan  for  to  sike,  and  said  ;  alas  my  side  ! 
Now,  sire,  quod  she,  for  ought  that  may  betide 
I  muste  have  of  the  peres  that  I  sec, 
Or  I  moste  die,  so  sore  longeth  me 
To  eten  of  the  smalc  peres  grene  : 
Help  for  hire  love  that  is  of  hevcn  quene. 
I  tell  you  wel  a  woman  in  my  plit 
May  have  to  fruit  so  gret  an  appetit, 
That  she  may  dien,  but  she  of  it  have. 

Alas  !  quod  he,  that  I  n'adde  here  a  knave, 
That  coudt  dimbe,  alas  !  alas  !  (quod  he) 
For  I  am  blinde.    Ye,  sire,  no  force,  quod  she ; 


But  wold  ye  vouchesauf  for  Goddes  sake, 
The  pery  in  with  your  armes  for  to  tak^ 
(For  wel  I  wot  that  ye  mistrusten  me) 
Than  wold  I  climben  wel  }'nough,  (qnod  she) 
So  1  my  fote  might  setten  on  your  back. 

Certes,  said  he,  therin  shal  be  no  lack. 
Might  I  you  helpen  with  min  herte  blood. 

He  stoupeth  doun,  and  on  his  back  she  stood, 
And  caught  hire  by  a  twist,  and  up  she  goth. 

i Ladies,  1  pray  you  that  ye  be  not  wroth, 
can  nat  glose,  I  am  a  rude  man  :) 
And  sodenly  anon  this  Damian 
Gan  pullen  up  the  smock,  and  in  he  throng. 

And  whan  that  Pluto  saw  this  grete  wrong, 
To  January  he  yaf  again  his  sight. 
And  made  him  see  as  wel  as  ever  he  might. 
And  whan  he  thus  had  caught  his  sight  again, 
Ne  was  ther  never  man  of  thing  so  fain : 
But  on  his  wif  his  thought  was  ever  mo. 

Up  to  the  tree  he  cast  his  eyen  two, 
And  saw  how  Damian  his  wife  had  dressed 
In  swiche  manere,  it  may  not  ben  expressed, 
But  if  I  wolde  speke  uncurteisly. 
And  up  he  yaf  a  roring  and  a  cry, 
As  doth  the  mother  whan  the  child  shal  die ; 
Out !  helpc  !  alas  !  harow  !  he  gan  to  cry  ; 

0  Btronge  lady  store,  what  doest  thou  I 
And  she  answered  :  sire,  what  ailetli  you ! 

Have  patience  and  reson  in  your  minde, 

1  have  you  holpen  on  both  your  eyen  blinde. 
Up  peril  of  my  soule,  I  shal  nat  lien. 

As  me  was  taught  to  helpen  with  your  eyen. 
Was  nothing  better  for  to  make  you  see, 
Than  strogle  with  a  man  upon  a  tree  : 
God  wot,  I  did  it  in  ful  good  entent. 

Strogle  !  quod  he,  ye,  algato  in  it  went. 
God  ycve  you  both  on  shames  deth  to  dien  ! 
He  swived  thee  ;  I  saw  it  with  min  eyen  ; 
And  elles  be  I  hongcd  by  the  liaise. 

Than  is,  quod  she,  my  medicine  al  false. 
For  certainly,  if  that  ye  mighten  see. 
Ye  wold  not  say  thise  wordes  unto  me. 
Yc  have  som  glimsing,  and  no  pariit  sight. 

I  see,  qviod  he,  as  wel  as  ever  I  n)ight, 
(Thanked  be  God)  with  both  min  eyen  two, 
And  by  my  feith  me  thought  he  did  thee  so. 

Ye  mase,  ye  masen,  goode  sire,  quod  she  ; 
This  thank  have  I  for  I  have  made  you  see  : 
Alas  !  quod  she,  that  ever  I  was  so  kind. 

Now,  dame,  quod  he,  let  al  passe  out  of  mind 
Come  doun,  my  lefe,  and  if  I  have  miasaid, 
God  helpe  me  so,  as  I  am  evil  apaid. 
But  by  my  fadres  soule,  1  wende  have  sein. 
How  that  this  Damain  had  by  thee  lein. 
And  that  thy  smock  had  lein  upon  his  brest 

Ye,  sire,  quod  she,  ye  may  wene  as  you  lest : 
But,  sire,  a  man  that  waketh  of  his  slep^ 
He  may  not  sodenly  wel  taken  kepe 
Upon  a  thing,  ne  seen  it  parfitly, 
Til  that  he  be  adawed  vengly. 
Right  so  a  man,  that  long  hath  blind  ybe. 
He  may  not  sodenly  so  wel  ysee. 
First  whan  his  sight  is  newe  comen  agein. 
As  he  that  hath  a  day  or  two  ysein. 
Til  that  your  sight  ysatcled  be  a  while, 
Ther  may  ful  many  a  sigh  to  you  begile. 
Beware,  I  pray  you,  for  by  heven  king 
Ful  many  a  man  weneth  to  see  a  thing, 
And  it  is  all  another  than  it  semeth  : 
He  which  that  misconceiveth  oft  misdemeth. 
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And  with  that  word  she  lep  doun  fro  the  tree. 
This  January  who  is  glad  but  he ! 
He  kiflseth  hire,  and  clippeth  hire  ful  oft. 
And  on  hire  wombe  he  stroketh  hire  ful  soft ; 


And  to  his  pnleis  home  he  hath  hire  lad. 
Now,  goode  men,  I  pray  you  to  be  glad. 
Thus  endetli  here  my  tale  of  Januarie, 
God  blcsse  us,  and  his  moder  Seiute  Marie. 
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Ht  Groddea  mercy,  sayde  oure  Hostc  tlio. 
Now  swiche  a  wif  I  preie  God  kepe  me  fro. 
Lo,  swiche  sleightes  and  subtilitees 
In  women  ben  ;  for  ay  as  besy  as  bees 
Ben  they  us  sely  men  for  to  deceive. 
And  from  a  sothe  wol  they  ever  weive. 
By  this  Marchantes  tale  it  preveth  wel. 
But  natheles,  as  trewe  as  any  stele, 
I  have  a  wif,  though  that  she  poure  be  ; 
But  of  hire  tonge  a  labbing  shrewe  is  she  ; 
And  yet  she  hath  an  hepe  of  vices  mo. 
Therof  no  force  ;  let  all  swiche  thinges  go. 
But  wete  ye  what  I  in  conseil  be  it  seyde, 
Me  rewetn  sore  I  am  unto  hire  tcyde  ; 
For  and  I  shulde  rekene  every  vice. 
Which  that  she  hath,  ywis  I  were  to  nice  ; 
And  cause  why,  it  shulde  reported  be 
And  told  to  hire  of  som  of  this  compagnie, 
(Of  whom  it  nedeth  not  for  to  declare. 
Sin  women  connen  utter  swiche  chaffarc) 
And  eke  my  wit  sufficeth  not  therto 
To  tellen  all ;  wherfore  my  tale  is  do. 

Sqnier,  come  ner,  if  it  youre  wille  be, 
And  say  somwhat  of  love,  for  certes  ye 
Connen  theron  as  moche  as  any  man. 
Nay,  sire,  quod  he,  but  swiche  thing  as  I  can 
With  hertly  wille,  for  I  wol  not  rcbelle 
Agein  youre  lust,  a  tale  wol  I  telle. 
Hare  me  excused  if  I  speke  amis ; 
My  wille  is  good  ;  and  lo,  my  tale  is  this. 


THE  SQUIERES  TALE. 


At  Sana,  in  the  lond  of  Tartaric, 
Ther  dwelt  a  king  that  werreied  Russie, 
Thurgh  which  ther  died  many  a  doughty  man 
This  noble  king  was  cleped  Cftmbuscan, 
Which  in  his  time  was  of  so  gret  renoun, 
That  ther  n'as  no  wher  in  no  regioun, 
So  excellent  a  lord  in  alle  thing : 
Him  lacked  nought  that  longeth  to  a  king. 
As  of  the  secte  of  which  that  he  was  borne. 
He  kept  his  lay  to  which  he  was  ysworne. 
And  therto  he  was  hardy,  wise,  and  riclie. 
And  pitous  and  just,  and  alway  ylichc  ; 
Trewe  of  his  word,  benigne  and  lionourablo  ; 
Of  his  corage  as  any  centre  stable  ; 
Yong,  fresh,  and  strong,  in  armes  desirous, 
As  any  bachelor  of  all  his  hous. 
A  fairs  person  he  was,  and  fortunate, 
And  kept  alway  so  wel  real  estat. 


That  ther  n'as  no  wher  swiche  another  man. 

This  noble  king,  this  Tartre  Cambuscan, 
Hadde  two  sonei>  by  Elfeta  his  wif, 
Of  which  the  eldest  sone  highte  Algarsif, 
That  other  was  y cleped  Camballo. 

A  doughter  had  this  worthy  king  also, 
That  yongest  was,  and  highte  Canace  : 
But  for  to  tellen  you  all  hire  beautee. 
It  lith  not  in  my  tonge,  ne  in  my  conning, 
I  dare  not  undertake  so  high  a  thing  : 
Min  English  eke  is  unsufficient. 
It  musto  ben  a  Rethor  excellent, 
That  coude  his  colours  longing  for  that  art, 
If  he  shuld  hire  descnven  ony  part : 
I  am  not  swiche,  I  mote  speke  as  I  can. 

And  so  befell,  that  whan  this  Cambuscan 
Hath  twenty  winter  boi*ne  hb  diademc, 
As  he  was  wont  fro  yere  to  yere  I  dcrae, 
He  let  the  feste  of  his  nativitee 
Don  crien,  thurghout  Sarra  his  citee. 
The  last  Idus  of  March,  after  the  yere. 

Phebus  the  sonne  ful  jolif  was  and  clere. 
For  he  was  nigh  his  exaltation 
In  Martes  face,  and  in  his  mansion 
In  Aries,  the  colerike  hote  signe  : 
Ful  lusty  was  the  wether  and  benigne. 
For  which  the  foulcs  again  the  sonne  shenc. 
What  for  the  seson  and  the  yonge  grene, 
Ful  loudc  songen  hir  affections  : 
Hem  semed  han  getten  hem  protections 
Again  the  swerd  of  winter  kene  and  cold. 

Tliis  Cambuscan,  of  which  I  have  you  told. 
In  real  vestiments,  sit  on  his  deis 
With  diaderae,  ful  high  in  his  paleis  ; 
And  holt  his  feste  so  solempne  and  so  riche, 
That  in  this  world  ne  was  ther  non  it  liche. 
Of  which  if  I  shal  tellen  all  the  array. 
Than  wold  it  occupie  a  somers  day  ;  * 
And  eke  it  nedeth  not  for  to  devise 
At  every  cours  the  order  of  hir  service. 
I  wol  not  tellen  of  hir  strange  sewes, 
Ne  of  her  swannes,  ne  hir  heronsewes. 
Eke  in  that  lond,  as  tellen  knightes  old, 
Ther  is  som  mete  that  is  ful  deintee  hold. 
That  in  this  lond  men  rccche  of  it  ful  smal : 
Ther  n*is  no  man  that  may  reporten  al. 
I  wol  not  tarien  you,  for  it  is  prime, 
And  for  it  is  no  fruit,  but  losse  of  time, 
Unto  ray  purpose  1  wol  have  recours. 

And  80  befell  that  after  the  thridde  coui';; 
While  that  this  king  sit  thus  in  his  nobley, 
Herking  his  ministralles  hir  thiuges  pley 
Beforne  him  at  his  bord  deliciously. 
In  at  the  halle  dore  al  sodenly 
Ther  came  a  knight  upon  a  stede  of  bras, 
And  in  his  bond  a  brod  mirrour  of  glas  ; 
Upon  his  thombe  he  had  of  gold  a  ring, 
And  by  his  side  a  naked  swerd  hanging  : 
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And  up  he  rideth  to  the  highe  bord. 
In  all  the  halle  ne  was  ther  spoke  a  word, 
For  mervaille  of  this  knight  ;  him  to  behold 
Ful  besily  they  waiten  youg  and  old. 

This  strange  knight  that  come  thus  sodenly 
Al  armed  save  his  hed  ful  richcly, 
Salueth  king  and  queue,  and  loi*des  alle 
By  order,  as  they  saten  in  the  halle, 
With  so  high  reverence  and  observance. 
As  wel  in  speche  as  in  his  contenauce. 
That  Gawain  with  his  olde  curtesie, 
Though  ho  were  come  agen  out  of  faerie, 
Ne  coude  him  not  amenden  with  a  word. 
And  after  this,  beforn  the  highe  bord 
He  with  a  manly  vols  sayd  his  message, 
After  the  forme  used  in  his  langage, 
Withouten  vice  of  sillable  or  of  letter. 
And  for  his  tale  shuldc  seme  the  better, 
Accordant  to  his  wordes  was  his  chore, 
As  techeth  art  of  speche  hem  that  it  lere. 
A 1  be  it  that  I  cannot  soune  his  stile, 
Ne  cannot  climbcn  over  so  high  a  stile, 
Yet  say  I  this,  as  to  comun  entent, 
Thus  much  amountcth  all  that  ever  he  mont. 
If  it  so  be  that  I  have  it  in  mind. 

He  sayd  ;  The  king  of  Arabic  and  of  Inde, 
My  liege  lord,  on  this  solempno  day 
Salueth  you  as  he  best  can  and  may, 
And  sendeth  you  in  honour  of  your  festo 
By  me,  that  am  al  redy  at  your  heste, 
This  stede  of  bras,  that  csily  and  wel 
Can  in  the  space  of  a  day  naturel, 
(This  is  to  sayn,  in  four  and  twenty  houres) 
Wher  so  you  list,  in  drought  or  elles  shoures, 
Bercn  your  body  into  every  place, 
To  which  your  hcrte  willeth  for  to  pace, 
Withouten  wemme  of  you,  thurgli  foule  or  faire. 
Of  if  you  list  to  fleen  as  high  in  the  aire. 
As  doth  an  egle,  whan  him  list  to  sore. 
This  same  stede  shal  here  vou  evermore 
Withouten  harme,  till  ye  be  ther  you  lest, 
(Though  that  ye  slcpcn  on  his  back  or  rest) 
And  turne  again,  with  writhing  of  a  pin. 
He  that  it  wrought,  he  coude  many  a  gin  ; 
He  waited  many  a  constellation, 
Or  he  had  don  this  operation. 
And  knew  ful  many  a  sele  and  many  a  bond. 

This  mirrour  eke,  that  I  have  in  min  bond, 
Hath  swiche  a  might,  that  men  may  in  it  see, 
Whan  ther  shal  falle  ony  adversitee 
Unto  your  regne,  or  to  yourself  also. 
And  openly,  who  is  your  frend  or  fo. 
And  over  all  this,  if  any  lady  bright 
Hath  set  hire  herte  on  any  manor  wight. 
If  he  be  false,  she  shal  his  treson  see, 
His  newe  love,  and  all  his  subtiltee 
So  openly,  that  ther  slial  nothing  hide. 

Wherfore  again  this  lusty  somer  tide 
This  mirrour  and  this  ring,  that  ye  may  so. 
He  hath  sent  to  my  lady  Canace, 
Your  cxcellente  doughter  that  is  here. 

The  vertue  of  this  ring,  if  ye  wol  here. 
Is  this,  that  if  hire  list  it  for  to  were 
Upon  hire  thomue,  or  in  hire  purse  it  here, 
Thor  is  no  foule  that  fleeth  under  hevcu, 
That  she  ne  shal  wel  understond  his  st<even. 
And  know  his  mcning  (openly  and  plaine, 
And  answere  him  in  his  langage  again  : 
And  every  gras  tliat  groweth  upon  rote 
She  shal  eke  koow,  and  whom  it  wol  do  bote, 


All  be  his  woundes  never  so  depe  and  wide. 

This  naked  swerd,  that  hangeth  by  my  ade, 
Swicho  vertue  hath,  that  what  roan  that  it  smite, 
Thurghout  his  armure  it  wol  ker^'e  and  bite. 
Were  it  as  thicke  as  is  a  braunched  oke  : 
And  what  man  that  is  wounded  with  the  stroke 
Shal  never  be  hole,  til  that  you  list  of  grace 
To  stroken  him  with  the  platte  in  thilke  place 
Ther  he  is  hurt ;  this  is  as  much  to  saiD, 
Ye  moten  with  the  platte  swerd  again 
Stroken  him  in  the  wound,  and  it  wol  close. 
This  is  the  veray  soth  withouten  glose, 
It  failleth  not,  while  it  is  in  your  hold. 

And  whan  this  knight  hath  thus  his  tale  told. 
He  rideth  out  of  halle,  and  doun  he  light : 
His  stede,  which  that  shone  as  Sonne  bright, 
Stant  in  the  court  as  stille  as  any  ston. 
This  knight  is  to  his  cbambre  ladde  anon, 
And  is  unarmed,  and  to  the  mete  ysette. 
Thise  presents  ben  ful  richelich  yfette. 
This  is  to  sain,  the  swerd  and  the  mirrour, 
And  borne  anon  into  the  highe  tour, 
With  certain  officers  ordained  tlierfore  ; 
And  unto  Canace  the  ring  is  bore 
Solempnely,  ther  she  sat  at  the  table  ; 
But  sikerly,  withouten  any  fable. 
The  hors  of  bras,  that  may  not  be  remned ; 
It  stant,  as  it  were  to  the  ground  yglued  ; 
Ther  may  no  man  out  of  the  phtce  it  drive 
For  non  engine,  of  windas,  or  polive  : 
And  cause  why,  for  they  con  not  the  craft. 
And  therforc  in  the  place  they  ban  it  laft. 
Til  that  the  knight  hath  taught  hem  the  manere 
To  voiden  him,  as  ye  shal  after  here. 

Gret  was  the  prccs,  that  swarmed  to  and  fro 
To  gauren  on  this  hors  that  stondeth  so  : 
For  it  HO  high  was,  and  so  brod  and  long. 
So  wel  proportioned  for  to  be  strong. 
Right  as  it  were  a  stede  of  Lunibardie ; 
Therwith  so  horsly,  and  so  quik  of  eye. 
As  it  a  gentil  Poileis  courser  were  : 
For  certes,  fro  his  tayl  uuto  his  ere 
Nature  ne  art  ne  coud  him  not  amend 
In  no  degree,  as  all  the  peple  wend. 

But  evermore  hir  moste  wonder  was. 
How  that  it  coude  gon,  and  was  of  bras  ; 
It  was  of  faerie,  as  the  peple  semed. 
Divcrae  folk  diversely  ban  denied ; 
As  many  beds,  as  many  wittes  ben. 
They  murmured,  as  doth  a  swarme  of  been. 
And  maden  skillcs  after  hir  fantasies, 
Rehersing  of  the  olde  poetries. 
And  sayd  it  was  ylike  the  Tegasee, 
The  hors  that  hadde  winges  for  to  flee. 
Or  elles  it  was  the  Grekes  hors  Sinon, 
That  broughte  Troye  to  destruction, 
As  men  moun  in  thise  olde  gestes  rede. 

Min  herte  (quod  on)  is  evermore  in  drede, 
I  trow  som  men  of  amies  ben  therin. 
That  shapen  hem  this  citee  fur  to  win  : 
It  were  right  good  that  al  swiche  thing  were  know. 
Another  rowne<l  to  his  felaw  low. 
And  sayd,  He  licth,  for  it  is  rather  like 
An  npparence  yniade  by  som  magike. 
As  jogelours  plaien  at  thise  festes  grete. 
Of  sondry  doutes  thus  they  jangle  and  trete. 
As  lowed  peple  demon  comunly 
Of  thinges,  that  ben  made  more  subtilly. 
Than  they  can  in  hir  lewednesse  comprehende. 
They  demen  gUdly  to  the  badder  ende. 
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And  lom  of  bem  wondved  on  the  mirroor. 
That  bom  was  up  in  to  tho  makter  tour, 
How  men  mighto  in  it  swiche  thinges  see. 

Another  answerd,  and  mydy  it  might  wcl  be 
Natonllj  by  compoaitions 
Of  angles,  and  of  slie  reflections  ; 
And  saide  that  in  Rome  was  swiche  on. 
Th^  speke  of  Alharen  and  VitelloUy 
And  Aristotle,  that  writen  in  hir  lives 
Of  qoeinto  mirrours,  and  of  prospectives, 
As  knowen  they,  that  han  hir  bookcs  herd. 

And  other  folk  han  wondred  on  tlie  swerd. 
That  wolde  percen  thurehout  every  thing : 
And  fell  in  speehe  of  Telephus  the  king, 
And  of  Achilles  for  his  queinte  spere, 
For  he  conde  with  it  bothe  hele  and  dere. 
Right  in  swiche  wise  as  men  may  with  the  swerd, 
Of  which  right  now  ye  have  yourselven  herd. 
They  speken  of  sondry  harding  of  metall, 
And  speken  of  medicines  therwithall. 
And  how,  and  whan  it  shuld  yharded  be, 
Which  is  nnknow  algates  unto  me. 

Tho  speken  they  of  Canacces  ring, 
And  saiuen  all,  that  swiche  a  wonder  thing 
Of  craft  of  ringes  herd  they  never  non, 
Save  that  he  Moises  and  king  Salomon 
lladden  a  name  of  conning  in  swiclio  art. 
Thus  sain  the  peplc,  and  drawen  hem  apart. 

But  natheles  som  saiden  that  it  was 
Wonder  to  maken  of  feme  aslien  glas, 
And  yet  is  glas  nought  like  ae^hcn  of  feme, 
Bnt  for  tliey  han  yknuwcn  it  ro  feme, 
Therfore  cosetli  hir  jangling  and  hir  wonder. 

As  sore  wondren  8um  on  cause  of  thonder. 
On  ebbe  and  floud,  on  goasomer,  and  on  mist. 
And  on  all  thing,  til  tliat  tlie  cause  Is  wist. 

Thus  janglcn  they,  and  demcn  and  devise. 
Til  that  the  king  gan  fro  his  bord  arise. 

Phebus  bath  left  ths  angle  meridional. 
And  yet  ascending  was  the  beste  real. 
The  gentil  Leon,  with  his  Aldrian, 
WhsA  that  this  Tartre  king,  this  Cambuscan, 
Ruse  from  his  bord,  ther  as  he  sat  ful  hie  : 
Uefrirne  him  goth  the  loudo  minstralcie. 
Til  he  come  to  his  cliambrc  of  paremcntft, 
1  her  as  they  sounden  divers  instruments, 
Tliat  it  is  like  an  lieven  fur  to  here. 

Now  dauncen  lusty  Venus  children  dcre  : 
For  in  the  fish  hir  lady  set  ful  hie. 
And  loketh  on  hem  with  a  frendly  eye. 

This  noble  king  is  set  upon  his  tronc  ; 
This  straunge  knight  is  fet  to  him  ful  sone. 
And  on  tlie  daonce  he  goth  with  Canace. 

Here  is  the  revell  and  the  jolitee. 
That  is  not  able  a  dull  man  to  devise  : 
He  must  han  knowen  love  and  hi:)  servise. 
And  ben  a  festlich  man,  as  fresh  as  May, 
Thut  shuldo  you  devisen  swiche  array. 

Who  coode  tellen  you  the  forme  of  daunccs 
So  uncouth,  and  so  freshe  cuntenaunces, 
Swiche  subtil  lokings  and  diKsimulings, 
F*or  dred  of  jalous  mennes  apperceivings  ! 
No  man  but  Launcelot,  and  he  is  ded. 
Therfure  I  passe  over  all  this  lustyhed, 
I  uy  no  more,  but  in  this  julinesse 
I  Ifte  hem,  til  men  to  tho  souper  hem  dresse. 

The  steward  bit  the  spices  for  to  hie 
And  eke  the  win,  in  all  this  melodic  ; 
The  uftlicrs  and  the  squierie  ben  gon, 
rhe  spioes  and  the  win  is  come  anon  : 


They  ete  and  drinke,  and  whan  thb  had  an  end, 
Unto  the  temple,  as  reson  was,  they  wend : 
The  service  don,  they  soupen  all  by  day. 

What  nedeth  you  rehersen  hir  array  ! 
Echo  man  wot  wel,  that  at  a  kinges  fest 
Is  plentee,  to  the  most  and  to  the  lest. 
And  deintees  mo  than  ben  in  my  knowing. 

At  after  souper  goth  this  noble  king 
To  seen  this  hors  of  bras,  with  all  a  route 
Of  lordes  and  of  ladies  him  abouto. 
Swiche  wondring  was  ther  on  tins  hors  of  bras, 
That  sin  the  gret  assege  of  Trove  was, 
Ther  as  men  wondred  on  an  hora  also. 
No  was  ther  swiche  a  wondring,  as  was  tho. 
But  finally  the  king  asketh  the  knight 
The  vertue  of  this  courser,  and  the  might. 
And  praied  him  to  tell  his  govemaunce. 

This  hors  anon  gan  for  to  trip  and  daunce, 
Whan  that  tho  knight  laid  bond  up  on  his  rein. 
And  saidc,  sire,  ther  n'is  no  more  to  sain. 
But  whan  you  list  to  riden  any  where. 
Ye  moten  trill  a  pin,  stant  in  his  ere. 
Which  I  shal  tellen  you  betwixt  us  two. 
Ye  moten  ncmpne  him  to  what  place  also, 
Or  to  what  contrce  that  you  list  to  ride. 

And  wlian  ye  come  ther  as  you  list  abide. 
Bid  him  descend,  and  trill  another  pin, 
(For  therin  lietli  the  effect  of  all  tho  gin) 
And  he  wol  doun  descend  and  don  your  will, 
And  in  that  place  he  wol  abiden  still : 
Though  al  the  world  had  the  contrary  swore. 
He  shal  not  thcnncs  bo  drawe  no  bo  bore. 
Or  if  you  list  to  bid  him  thennes  gon, 
Trille  this  pin,  and  he  wol  vanish  anon 
Out  of  the  sif^ht  of  every  manor  wight. 
And  come  agiMi,  be  it  by  day  or  night, 
Whan  that  you  list  to  clepen  him  again 
In  swiche  a  guise,  as  I  shal  to  you  sain 
Bctwixen  you  and  me,  and  that  ful  sone. 
Ride  whan  you  list,  ther  n'is  no  more  to  done. 

Enfourmed  whan  the  king  was  of  the  knight, 
And  hath  conceived  in  his  wit  aright 
The  manor  and  the  forme  of  all  this  thing, 
Ful  glad  and  blith,  this  noble  doughty  king 
Repaireth  to  his  revel,  as  beforno. 
The  bridel  is  in  to  the  tour  yborne, 
And  kept  amon:;  his  jewels  lefe  and  dere  : 
The  hoi's  vanisht,  I  n'ot  in  what  ninnerc. 
Out  of  hir  sight,  ye  get  no  more  of  me  : 
But  thus  I  lete  in  lust  and  jolitoo 
This  Cambuscan  his  lordes  festeying, 
Til  that  wel  nigh  the  day  began  to  spring. 


PARS  6ECUNDA. 


The  norice  of  digestion,  the  slope, 
Gan  on  hem  winke,  and  bad  hem  taken  kepe. 
That  moclicl  driukc,  and  labour  wol  have  rest  ; 
And  with  a  galping  mouth  hem  all  he  kest. 
And  said,  that  it  was  time  to  lie  adoun. 
For  blood  was  in  his  duminatioun  : 
Cherisheth  blood,  natures  frcnd,  quod  ho. 

They  tlianken  him  galping,  by  two  by  three ; 
And  every  wight  gan  drawc  him  to  his  rest, 
As  slope  hem  bade,  they  toke  it  for  the  best. 

Hir  dremes  sliul  not  now  be  told  for  me  ; 
Ful  were  hir  hedos  of  fuinositee, 
That  causeth  drcme,  of  which  ther  is  no  charge. 
They  slepen  til  that  it  was  prime  large, 
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The  moste  part,  but  it  were  Canace  ; 
She  was  fuf  mesarable,  as  women  be. 
For  of  hire  father  had  she  talte  hire  leve 
To  gon  to  rest,  sone  after  it  was  eve  ; 
Hire  liste  not  appalled  for  to  be, 
Nor  on  the  morwe  unfestliehe  for  to  see ; 
And  slept  hire  firste  slepe,  and  than  awoke. 
For  swiche  a  joye  she  in  hire  herte  toke 
Both  of  hire  queinte  ring,  and  of  hire  mirrour, 
That  twenty  time  she  chaunged  hire  colour  ; 
And  in  hire  slepe  right  for  the  impression 
Of  hire  mirrour  she  had  a  vision. 
Wherfore,  or  that  the  sonne  gan  up  glide. 
She  clepeth  upon  hire  roaistresse  hire  beside. 
And  saide,  that  hire  luste  for  to  arise. 

Thise  olde  women,  that  ben  gladly  wise. 
As  is  hire  maistresse,  answerd  hire  anon. 
And  said  ;  Madame,  wliider  wol  ye  gon 
Thus  erly  ?  for  the  folk  ben  all  in  rest. 

I  wol,  quod  she,  arisen  (for  me  lest 
No  longer  for  to  slepe)  ana  walken  aboute. 

Hire  roaistresse  clepeth  women  a  gret  route. 
And  up  they  risen,  wel  a  ten  or  twelve  ; 
Up  riseth  freshe  Canace  hireselve. 
As  rody  and  bright,  as  the  yonge  sonne. 
That  in  the  ram  is  foure  degrees  yronne  ; 
No  higher  was  he,  whan  she  rcdy  was ; 
And  forth  she  walketh  esily  a  pas, 
Arrayed  after  the  lusty  seson  sote 
Lightely  for  to  playe,  and  walken  on  fote. 
Nought  but  with  five  or  sixe  of  hire  meinie ; 
And  in  a  trenche  forth  in  the  park  goth  she. 

The  vapour,  which  that  fro  the  crthe  glode, 
Maketh  the  sonne  to  seme  rody  and  brode  : 
But  natheles,  it  was  so  faire  a  sight. 
That  it  made  all  hir  hertes  for  to  light. 
What  for  the  seson,  and  the  morwening, 
And  for  the  foules  that  she  herde  sing. 
For  right  anon  she  wiste  what  they  ment 
Right  by  hir  song,  and  knew  al  hir  entcnt. 

The  knotte,  why  that  every  tale  is  tolde, 
If  it  be  taried  til  the  lust  be  colde 
Of  hem,  that  ban  it  herkened  after  yore. 
The  savour  passeth  ever  lengcr  the  more, 
For  fulsumnesse  of  the  prolixitce  : 
And  by  that  same  rcson  thinketh  me 
I  shuld  unto  the  knottc  condcsccnde, 
And  maken  of  hire  walking  sone  an  ende. 

Amidde  a  tree  for-dry,  as  white  as  chalk. 
As  Canace  was  playing  in  hire  walk, 
Ther  sat  a  faucon  over  hire  bed  ful  hie, 
That  with  a  pitons  vois  so  gan  to  crie. 
That  all  the  wood  resouned  of  hire  cry. 
And  bcten  had  hiresclf  so  pitously 
With  bothe  hire  wingcs,  til  the  rede  blood 
Ran  endelong  the  tree,  ther  as  she  stood. 
And  ever  in  on  ahvay  she  cried  and  shright, 
And  with  hire  bek  hireselven  she  so  twiglit. 
That  ther  n'is  tigre,  ne  no  cruel  best. 
That  dwellctli  other  in  wood,  or  in  forest. 
That  n'olde  ban  wept,  if  that  he  wepen  coude, 
For  sorwe  of  hire,  she  shright  alway  so  loude. 

For  ther  was  never  yet  no  man  on  live, 
If  that  he  coude  a  faucon  wel  descrive, 
That  herde  of  swiche  another  of  fayreness 
As  wel  of  plumage,  as  of  gentiiesse. 
Of  shape,  of  all  that  might  yrekcned  be. 
A  faucon  peregrine  semed  she 
Of  fremde  lend,  and  ever  as  she  stood, 
She  swouned  now  and  now  for  lack  of  blood, 


Til  wel  neigh  is  she  fallen  fro  the  tree. 

This  faire  kinges  doughter  Canace^ 
That  on  hire  finger  bare  the  queinte  ring, 
Thurgh  which  she  understood  wel  every  tlung 
That  any  foule  may  in  his  leden  sain. 
And  coude  answere  him  in  his  leden  again. 
Hath  understonden  what  this  faucon  seyd. 
And  wel  neigh  for  the  routhe  almost  she  dejd : 
And  to  the  tree  she  goth  ful  hastily, 
And  on  this  faucon  loketh  pitously. 
And  held  hire  lap  abrode,  for  wel  she  wist 
The  faucon  muste  fallen  from  the  twist 
Whan  that  she  swouned  next,  for  faute  of  blood. 
A  longc  while  to  waitcn  hire  she  stood. 
Til  at  the  last  she  spake  in  this  manere 
Unto  the  hank,  as  ye  shul  after  here. 

What  is  tlie  cause,  if  it  be  for  to  tcU, 
That  ye  ben  in  this  furial  peine  of  hell  t 
Quod  Canace  unto  this  hauk  above  ; 
Is  this  for  sorwe  of  deth,  or  losse  of  love  1 
For  as  I  trow,  thise  be  the  causes  two. 
That  causen  most  a  gentil  herte  wo. 
Of  otlier  harme  it  nedeth  not  to  speke. 
For  ye  yourself  upon  yourself  awreke. 
Which  preveth  wel,  that  other  ire  or  drede 
Mote  ben  encheson  of  your  cruel  dede. 
Sin  that  I  se  non  other  wight  you  chace. 
For  the  love  of  God,  as  doth  yourselven  grace : 
Or  what  may  be  your  helpe  \  for  west  ne  est 
Ne  saw  I  never  er  now  no  brid  ne  beet. 
That  ferde  with  himself  so  pitously. 
Ye  sle  me  with  your  sorwe  veraily, 
I  have  of  you  so  gret  compa^oun. 
For  Goddes  love  come  fro  the  tree  adonn  ; 
And  as  1  am  a  kinges  doughter  trewe. 
If  that  I  veraily  the  causes  knewe 
Of  your  discse,  if  it  lay  in  my  might, 
I  wold  amend  it,  or  that  it  were  night, 
As  wisly  help  me  the  gret  GU>d  of  kind. 
And  herbes  shal  I  right  ynough  yfind. 
To  helen  with  your  hurtes  hastily. 

Tho  shright  this  faucon  yet  more  pitously 
Than  ever  she  did,  and  fell  to  ground  anon. 
And  lith  aswoune,  as  ded  as  lith  a  ston. 
Til  Canace  hath  in  hire  lappe  hire  take, 
Unto  that  time  she  gan  of  swoune  awake  : 
And  after  that  she  out  of  swoune  abraide, 
Ri<;ht  in  hire  haukes  leden  thus  she  sayde. 

That  i)itee  renneth  sone  in  gentil  herte 
(Feling  his  similitude  in  pcines  smerte) 
Is  proved  alio  day,  as  men  may  see. 
As  wel  by  werke  as  by  auctoritee. 
For  gentil  herte  kithcth  gentil lesse. 
I  see  wel,  that  ye  have  on  my  distresie 
Compassion,  my  faire  Canace, 
Of  veray  womanly  benignitee. 
That  nature  in  your  principles  hath  set. 
But  for  non  hope  for  to  faro  the  bet. 
But  for  to  obey  unto  your  herte  free. 
And  for  to  maken  other  yware  by  me. 
As  by  the  whclpe  chastised  is  the  leon. 
Right  for  that  cause  and  that  conclusion. 
While  that  I  have  a  Iciser  and  a  space, 
Min  harme  I  wol  confessen  er  I  pace. 
And  ever  while  that  on  hire  sorwe  told. 
That  other  wept,  as  she  to  water  wold. 
Til  that  the  faucon  bad  hire  to  be  still. 
And  with  a  sike  right  thus  she  said  hire  till. 

Ther  I  was  bred,  (alas  that  ilke  day  I) 
And  fostred  in  a  rocne  of  marble  gray 
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So  tendrelyy  that  nothing  ailed  me. 
1  ne  wist  not  what  was  adveraitee. 
Til  1  eond  flee  ful  high  under  the  skie. 
Tbo  dwelled  a  teroelet  me  faste  by, 
That  aemed  welle  of  i|lle  gentillesse, 
Al  were  he  ful  of  treson  and  falsenesse. 

,    It  was  so  wrapped  under  humble  chere, 
And  under  hew  of  trouth  in  swiche  roanere, 
Under  plesanee,  and  under  besy  peine, 

;    That  no  wight  coud  have  wend  he  coude  feine, 

I    So  depe  in  greyn  he  died  his  coloures. 
Right  as  a  serpent  hideth  him  under  floures, 

.    Til  he  may  see  his  time  for  to  bite  ; 
Right  so  thij*  god  of  loves  hypocrite 
Doth  so  his  ceremonies  and  obeisance, 
And  Icepeth  in  semblaunt  alio  bis  observance, 
That  sonneth  unto  gentillessc  of  love. 
As  on  a  tombe  is  all  the  faire  above. 
And  under  is  the  corps,  swiche  as  yc  wotc  ; 
Swiche  was  this  hypocrite  both  cold  and  liotc. 
And  in  this  wise  he  served  his  entent, 
That,  save  the  fend,  non  wiste  what  he  ment  ? 
Til  he  so  long  had  weped  and  complained, 
And  many  a  yere  his  service  to  me  fained, 
Till  tliat  min  herie,  to  pitous  and  to  nice, 
Al  innocent  of  his  crowned  malice, 
For-fered  of  his  deth,  as  thoaghte  me, 
Upon  his  othes  and  his  seuretee, 
Grannted  him  love,  on  this  conditioun, 
7*hat  evenno  min  honour  and  renoun 
Were  saved,  bothe  privec  and  apert ; 
This  is  to  say,  that,  after  his  desert, 
I  rave  him  all  min  hertc  and  all  my  thought, 
(God  wote,  and  he,  that  other  wayes  nought) 
And  tokc  his  herte  in  chaunge  of  min  for  ay. 
But  soth  is  said,  gon  sithen  is  many  a  day, 
A  trewe  wight  and  a  theef  thinken  not  on. 

)       And  whan  he  saw  the  thing  so  fer  ygon. 
That  I  had  granted  him  fully  my  love, 
In  swidie  a  guise  as  1  have  said  above. 
And  yeven  him  my  trewe  herte  as  free 
As  he  swore  that  he  yaf  his  herte  to  me, 
Anon  this  tigre,  ful  of  doublenesse. 
Fell  on  his  knees  with  so  gret  humblessc, 
With  so  high  reverence,  as  by  his  chere, 
So  like  a  gentil  lover  of  manere. 
So  ravished,  as  it  semed,  for  the  joye, 
That  never  Jason,  ne  Paris  of  Troye, 
Jason  !  certes,  ne  never  other  man, 
Sin  Lamecli  was,  that  alderfirst  began 
To  loven  two,  as  writen  folk  befome, 
Ne  never  sithen  the  first  man  was  borne, 
Ne  eoude  man  by  twenty  thousand  part 
Gontrefetc  tlie  sophimes  of  his  art ; 
Ne  were  worthy  to  unbocle  his  galoche, 
Ther  doublencsse  of  laining  shuld  approche, 
Ne  coude  so  thanke  a  wight,  as  he  did  me. 
His  maner  was  an  heven  for  to  see 
To  any  woman,  were  she  never  so  wise  ; 
So  painted  he  and  kempt,  at  point  devise, 
As  wel  his  wordcs,  as  his  contenance. 
And  I  so  loved  him  fur  his  obeisance, 
.\nd  for  the  trouthe  I  demed  in  his  herte, 
Tluit  if  HO  were  that  nny  thing  him  smerte, 
Al  were  it  never  ro  lite,  and  I  it  wist. 
Me  thrMiglit  I  felt  deth  at  m\ii  herte  twist 
And  shortly,  so  fcrforth  this  thing  is  went, 
That  my  will  was  his  willes  instrument ; 
This  b  to  say,  my  will  obeied  his  will 

I    In  alle  thin^',  .is  fer  as  rcson  fill, 
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Keping  the  boundes  of  my  worship  ever : 
Ne  never  had  I  thing  so  lefe,  ne  lever. 
As  him,  God  wot,  ne  never  shal  no  mo. 

This  lasteth  longer  than  a  yere  or  two. 
That  I  supposed  of  him  nought  but  good. 
But  finally,  thus  at  the  last  it  stood, 
That  fortune  wolde  that  he  mnsto  twin 
Out  of  that  place,  which  that  I  was  in. 
Wher  me  was  wo,  it  is  no  question ; 
I  cannot  make  of  it  description. 
For  o  thing  dare  I  tellen  boldely, 
I  know  what  is  the  peine  of  deth  therby, 
Swiche  harnio  I  felt,  for  he  ne  might  byleve. 

So  on  a  day  of  roc  ho  toke  his  leve. 
So  porweful  eke,  that  I  wend  veraily, 
That  he  had  felt  as  mochel  harme  as  I, 
Whan  that  I  herd  him  spcke,  and  saw  his  hewe. 
But  nathelcs,  1  thought  he  was  so  trewe, 
And  eke  that  hi^  rcpairen  shuld  again 
Within  a  litel  while,  soth  to  sain, 
And  reson  wold  eke  that  he  muste  go 
For  his  honour,  as  often  happetli  so. 
That  I  made  vcrtue  of  necessitee. 
And  toke  it  wel,  sin  that  it  muste  be. 
As  I  best  might,  I  hid  fro  him  my  sorwe. 
And  toke  him  by  the  bond,  Seint  John  to  borwe. 
And  said  him  thus  ;  lo,  I  am  youres  all, 
Beth  swiche  as  1  have  ben  to  you  and  shall. 

What  he  answerd,  it  ncdcth  not  rcherse  ; 
Who  can  say  bet  than  he,  who  can  do  wcrse ! 
Whan  he  hath  al  wel  said,  than  hath  he  done. 
Therfore  behovcth  him  a  ful  long  spone. 
That  shal  ete  with  a  fend  ;  thus  herd  I  say. 

So  at  the  last  ho  muste  forth  his  way. 
And  forth  he  fleeth,  til  he  come  ther  him  lest. 
Whan  it  came  him  to  purpos  for  to  rest, 
I  trow  that  he  had  thilkc  text  in  mind. 
That  alle  thing  repairing  to  his  kind 
Gladeth  himself;  thus  sain  men  as  1  gesse  : 
Men  loven  of  propre  kind  nowefangelnesse, 
As  briddes  don,  that  men  in  cages  fede. 
For  though  thou  night  and  day  take  of  hem  hedoi 
And  strew  hir  cage  faire  and  soft  as  silke. 
And  give  hem  sugre,  bony,  bred,  and  milke, 
Yet  right  anon  as  that  his  dorc  is  up. 
He  with  his  feet  wol  spumen  doun  his  cup, 
And  to  the  wood  ho  wol,  and  wormcs  ete  ; 
So  newefangel  l>cn  they  of  hir  mete. 
And  loven  noveltees  of  propre  kind ; 
No  gcntillesse  of  blood  ne  may  hem  bind. 

So  ferd  this  tercelet,  alas  the  day  1 
Though  ho  were  gentil  borne,  and  fresh,  and  gay, 
And  goodly  for  to  seen,  and  humble,  and  free. 
He  saw  upon  a  time  a  kite  flee. 
And  sodenly  he  loved  this  kite  so, 
That  all  his  love  is  clene  fro  me  ago  : 
And  hath  his  trouthe  falsed  in  this  wise. 
Thus  hath  the  kite  my  love  in  hire  service, 
And  I  am  lorn  withouten  remedy. 

And  with  that  word  this  faucon  gan  to  cry, 
And  swouneth  eft  in  Canacccs  barme. 
Gret  was  the  sorwe  for  that  haukes  harme, 
That  Canace  and  all  hire  women  made  ; 
They  nMsten  how  they  might  the  faueon  glade. 
But  Canace  hom  beretli  hire  in  hire  lap. 
And  softely  in  plastrt  s  gan  hire  wrap, 
Ther  as  she  with  hire  bek  had  hurt  hircselve. 

Now  cannot  (  anace  but  herbes  delvo 
Out  of  the  ground,  and  maken  salves  ncwo 
Of  herbes  precious  and  fine  of  hewe, 
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To  helen  vdih  this  hauk  ;  fro  day  to  night 
She  doth  hire  besinesse,  and  all  hire  might. 
And  by  hire  beddes  hed  she  made  a  mew, 
And  covered  it  with  velouettcs  blew, 
In  signe  of  trouth,  that  is  in  woman  scne ; 
And  all  without  the  mew  is  peinted  grene, 
In  which  were  peinted  all  thise  false  foules, 
Ab  ben  thise  tidifes,  tercelettes,  and  owles  ; 
And  pies,  on  hem  for  to  cry  and  chide, 
Right  for  despit  were  peinted  hem  beside. 

Thus  lete  I  Canace  hire  hauk  keping. 
I  wol  no  more  as  now  speke  of  hire  ring, 
Til  it  come  eft  to  purpos  for  to  sain, 
How  that  this  faucon  gat  hire  love  again 
Repentant,  as  the  story  tellctli  us, 
By  mediation  of  Camballus 


The  kinges  sone,  of  which  that  I  yon  told. 
But  hennesforth  I  wol  my  processe  hold 
To  speke  of  aventurcs,  and  of  batailles. 
That  yet  was  never  herd  so  gret  mervailles. 

First  wol  I  tellen  you  of  Qunbuscaiiy 
That  in  his  time  many  a  citee  wan  : 
And  after  wol  I  speke  of  Algarsif, 
How  that  he  wan  Theodora  to  his  wif. 
For  whom  ful  oft  in  gret  peril  he  was, 
Ne  had  he  ben  holpen  by  the  hors  of  bras. 
And  after  wol  I  speke  of  Camballo, 
That  fought  in  listes  with  the  brethren  two 
For  Canace,  cr  that  he  might  hire  winne. 
And  ther  1  left  I  wol  again  beginne. 
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In  faith,  Squier,  thou  hast  thee  wel  yquit 

And  gentilly,  I  preise  wel  thy  wit. 

Quod  the  Frankelein  ;  considering  tliin  youthc, 

So  felingly  thou  spekest,  sire,  I  alone  the 

As  to  my  dome,  ther  is  non  that  is  here. 

Of  eloquence  that  shal  be  thy  pere. 

If  that  thou  live  ;  God  yeve  thee  goode  chance, 

And  in  vertue  send  thee  continuance, 

For  of  thy  speking  I  have  gret  dcintee. 

I  have  a  sone,  and  by  the  Trinitee 

It  were  me  lever  than  twenty  pound  worth  lond, 

Though  it  right  now  were  fallen  in  my  bond, 

He  were  a  man  of  swiche  discretion. 

As  that  ye  ben  :  iie  on  possession. 

But  if  a  man  be  vertuous  withal. 

I  have  my  sone  snibbed,  and  yet  shal. 

For  he  to  vertue  listcth  not  to  entend. 

But  for  to  play  at  dis,  and  to  dispeud. 

And  lese  all  that  he  hath,  is  his  usage ; 

And  he  had  lever  talken  with  a  page. 

Than  to  commune  with  any  gentil  wight, 

Ther  he  might  leren  gentillesse  aright. 

Straw  for  your  gentillesse,  quod  our  hoste. 
What !  Frankelein,  parde,  sire,  wel  thou  west. 
That  echo  of  you  mote  tcUeu  at  the  lest 
A  tale  or  two,  or  broken  his  behest. 
That  know  I  wel,  sire,  quod  the  Frankelem, 
I  pray  you  haveth  me  not  in  disdein. 
Though  I  to  this  man  speke  a  word  or  two. 

Tell  on  thy  tale,  withouten  wordcs  mo. 

Gladly,  sire  hoste,  quod  he,  I  wol  obey 
Unto  your  will  ;  now  herkencth  what  1  sey  ; 
I  wol  you  not  contrarien  in  no  wise. 
As  fer  as  that  my  wittes  may  suffice. 
I  pray  to  God  that  it  may  plesen  you. 
Than  wot  I  wel  that  it  is  good  ynow. 

Thise  olde  gentil  Bretons  in  hir  dayes 
Of  diverse  aventures  madcn  layes, 
Rimeyed  in  hir  firste  Breton  tonge  ; 
Which  layes  with  hir  instruments  they  tonge, 


Or  elles  redden  hem  for  hir  plesanoe, 
And  on  of  hem  have  I  in  remembrance. 
Which  I  shal  sayn  with  good  wille  as  I  can. 

But,  sires,  because  I  am  a  borel  man. 
At  my  beginning  first  I  you  beseche 
Have  me  excused  of  my  rude  speche. 
I  lemed  never  rhctorike  certain  ; 
Thing  that  I  speke,  it  mote  be  bare  and  plain. 
I  slept  never  on  the  mount  of  Pcmaao, 
Ne  Icmed  Marcus  TulHus  Cicero. 
Colours  ne  know  I  non,  withouten  drede. 
But  swiche  colours  as  growen  in  the  mede, 
Or  elles  swiche  as  men  die  witli  or  peinte  ; 
Colours  of  rhetorike  ben  to  me  queinte  ; 
My  spirit  feleth  not  of  swiche  matere. 
But  if  you  lust  my  tale  shul  ye  here. 
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In  Armorike,  that  called  is  BreUigne, 

Ther  was  a  knight,  that  loved  and  did  his  peine 

To  serve  a  ladie  in  his  best«  wise  ; 

And  many  a  labour,  many  a  gret  emprise 

He  for  his  lady  wrought,  or  she  were  wonne : 

For  she  was  on  the  fairest  under  sonne. 

And  eke  therto  comen  of  so  high  kinrede. 

That  wel  unnethes  durst  this  knight  for  drede 

Tell  hire  his  wo,  his  peine,  and  his  distresse. 

But  at  the  last,  she  for  his  worthinesse. 

And  namely  for  his  meke  obeysance, 

Hath  swiche  a  pitee  caught  of  his  penance. 

That  prively  she  fell  of  his  accord 

To  take  him  for  hire  husbond  and  hire  lord  ; 

(Of  swiche  lordship  as  men  han  over  hir  wives) 

And,  for  to  lede  the  more  in  blisse  hir  lives. 

Of  his  free  will  he  swore  hire  as  a  knight, 

That  never  in  all  his  lif  he  day  ne  night 

Ne  shuldc  take  upon  him  r.o  maistrie 

Agains  hire  will,  ne  kithe  hire  jalousie. 

But  hire  obey,  and  folwe  hire  will  in  tS, 

As  any  luver  to  his  lady  shal : 
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Sare  that  the  name  of  soTerainetee 

That  wold  he  han  for  shame  of  his  degree. 

She  thonked  him,  and  with  ful  gret  humblesse 

She  saide  ;  sire,  sin  of  your  gentillesse 

Ye  profren  me  to  have  so  Urge  a  reine, 

Ne  u'olde  God  never  bctwix  us  tweine, 

As  in  my  eilt,  were  either  werre  or  strif : 

Sire,  I  woT  be  yonr  humble  trewe  wif, 

Have  here  my  trouth,  till  that  myn  hertc  breste. 

Thus  ben  they  both  in  quiete  and  in  restc. 

For  o  thing,  sires,  saufly  dare  I  seie, 
That  frendes  everich  other  must  obeic. 
If  they  wol  longe  holUen  compagnic. 
Love  wol  not  be  constreined  by  maistric. 
Whan  maistrie  comcth,  the  God  of  love  anon 
Beteth  his  winges,  and  farewel,  he  is  gou. 
Love  is  a  thing,  as  any  spirit,  free. 
Women  of  kind  desiren  libcrtee. 
And  not  to  be  constreined  as  a  thral ; 
And  so  don  men,  if  sothly  I  say  shal. 
Loke  who  that  is  most  patient  in  love, 
He  is  at  his  avantage  all  above. 
Patience  is  an  high  vertue  certain. 
For  it  venqaisheth,  as  thise  clerkes  sain, 
Thinges  that  rigour  never  shuldc  atteiuc. 
For  every  word  men  may  not  chide  or  pleiiie. 
Lemeth  to  sufTrcn,  or,  so  mote  1  gon. 
Ye  shul  it  leme  whether  ye  wol  or  non. 
For  in  this  world  certain  no  wight  ther  is, 
That  he  ne  dotli  or  sayth  somtimo  amis. 
Ire,  sikenesse,  or  constellation, 
Win,  wo,  or  changing  of  complexion, 
Gauseth  ful  oft  to  don  amis  or  speken  : 
On  every  wrong  a  man  may  not  be  wrekcn. 
After  the  time  must  be  temperance 
To  eveiy  wight  that  can  of  governance. 
And  therfore  hath  ^his  worthy  wise  knight 
(To  liven  in  ese)  suffrance  hire  behight ; 
And  she  to  him  ful  wisly  gan  to  swcre, 
That  never  shuld  ther  be  dcfaute  in  here. 

Here  may  men  seen  an  humble  wit$e  accord  : 
Thus  hath  she  take  hire  servant  and  hire  lord. 
Servant  in  love,  and  lord  in  manage. 
Than  was  he  both  in  lordship  and  scrvage ! 
Servage  !  nay,  but  in  lordship  al  above. 
Sin  he  hath  botli  his  lady  and  his  love  : 
Hs  lady  certes,  and  his  wif  also, 
The  which  that  law  of  love  accordeth  to. 
And  whan  he  was  in  this  proepcritee, 
Home  with  his  wif  he  goth  to  his  contrec. 
Not  fer  fro  Penmark,  ther  his  dwelling  was, 
Whcnr  as  he  liveth  in  blisse  and  in  soixis. 

Who  coude  tell,  but  he  had  wedded  be. 
The  joye,  the  ese,  and  the  prosper i  tee, 
That  is  hetwix  an  husbond  and  his  wif  i 
A  yere  and  more  lasteth  this  blisful  lif, 
TU  that  this  knight,  of  which  I  spake  of  thus, 
That  of  Cairrud  was  doped  Arviragus, 
Shope  him  to  gon  and  dwelle  a  yero  or  twaine 
1  ti  Englelond,  that  cleped  was  eke  Bretaigne, 
To  soke  in  armes  worship  and  honour  : 
( For  all  his  lust  he  set  in  swiche  labour) 
And  dwelte  ther  two  yere  ;  th<)  book  saith  thus. 

Now  wol  I  stint  of  this  Arviiiigus, 
And  speke  I  wol  of  Dorigene  his  wif. 
That  loveth  hire  husbond  as  hire  hertes  lif. 
Fur  his  absence  wepcth  she  and  siketh, 
As  don  thise  noble  wives  whan  hem  likcth  ; 
She  momcth,  waketh,  waileth,  fasteth,  plcinetli ; 
Desir  of  his  presence  hire  so  distraineth, 


That  all  this  wide  world  she  set  at  nought. 
Hire  frendes,  which  that  knew  hire  hevy  thought, 
Comforten  hire  in  all  tliat  ever  they  may ; 
They  prccheu  hire,  they  telle  hire  night  and  day, 
That  causeles  she  sleth'hireself,  alas  ! 
And  every  comfort  possible  in  this  cas 
They  don  to  hire,  with  all  hir  bcsinesse, 
Al  for  to  make  hire  leve  hire  hevinesse. 

By  processc,  as  ye  knowen  everich  ou, 
M(>n  mowe  so  longe  graven  in  a  ston, 
Til  sora  figure  therin  cniprented  be  : 
So  long  han  they  comforted  hire,  til  she 
lleceived  hath,  by  hope  and  by  reson. 
The  emprenting  of  hir  consolation, 
Thurgh  which  hire  grete  sorwe  gan  assuage  ; 
She  may  not  ahvay  duren  in  swiche  rage. 
And  eko  Arviragus,  in  all  this  care. 
Hath  sent  his  lettrcs  home  of  his  welfare, 
And  that  he  wol  come  hastily  again. 
Or  elles  had  this  sorwe  hire  hcrte  slain. 

Hire  frendes  saw  hire  surwe  gan  to  slake. 
And  preiden  hire  on  knees  for  Goddes  sake 
To  come  and  romen  in  hir  compagnie. 
Away  to  driven  hire  derke  fantasie : 
And  finally  she  granted  that  request. 
For  wel  she  saw  tliat  it  was  for  tlie  best. 

Now  stood  hiixj  caste!  fostc  by  the  see. 
And  often  with  hire  frendes  walked  she, 
Hire  to  disportcn  on  the  bank  an  hie, 
Wher  as  she  many  a  ship  and  barge  sie. 
Sailing  hir  cours,  wher  as  hem  list  to  go. 
But  than  was  that  a  parcel  of  hire  wo, 
For  to  hireself  ful  oft,  alas  !  said  she, 
Is  ther  no  ship,  of  so  many  as  I  see, 
Wol  bringen  homo  my  lord  !  than  were  my  hcrte 
Al  warished  of  his  bitter  peines  smerte. 

Another  time  wold  she  sit  and  thuiko. 
And  cast  her  eyen  dounward  fro  the  brinke ; 
But  wlian  she  saw  the  grisly  rockca  blakc. 
For  veray  fere  so  wold  liire  herte  quake. 
That  on  hire  feet  she  might  hure  not  suptene. 
Than  wold  she  sit  adoun  upon  the  grene. 
And  pitously  into  the  see  behold. 
And  say  right  thus,  with  careful  sikes  cold. 

Eteruc  God,  that  thurgh  thy  purveauce 
Ledest  this  world  by  certain  governance, 
In  idel,  as  men  sain,  yc  nothing  make. 
But,  lord,  thise  grioly  fendly  rockes  blake. 
That  semen  rather  a  foule  confusion 
Of  werk,  than  any  fairc  creation 
Of  swirhc  a  pariit  wise  God  and  stable. 
Why  han  ye  wrought  this  werk  unresonable  I 
For  by  this  werk,  north,  south,  ne  west,  ne  est, 
Ther  n*is  yfostrod  man,  ne  brid,  ne  best : 
It  doth  no  good,  to  my  wit,  but  anoyeth. 
Sec  yc  not,  lord,  how  mankind  it  dcstroycth  ! 
An  hundred  thousand  bodies  of  mankind 
Han  rockes  slain,  al  bo  they  not  in  mind  ; 
Which  mankind  is  so  faire  part  of  thy  werk. 
Thou  madest  it  like  to  thyn  owen  merk. 
Than,  senieth  it,  ye  had  a  gret  chertee 
Toward  mankind  ;  but  how  thau  may  it  be, 
That  ye  swiche  menos  niakc  it  to  dcstroyen  1 
Which  menes  don  no  good,  but  ever  auoyen. 

I  wote  wel,  clerkes  wol  sain  as  hem  lest 
By  arguments,  that  all  is  for  the  best. 
Though  1  no  can  the  causes  nought  yknow  ; 
But  tliilke  God  that  made  the  wind  to  bluw^ 
As  kepc  my  lord,  this  is  my  conclusion  : 
To  clerkes  lete  I  all  disputison  - 
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But  wolde  God,  that  all  thise  rockcs  blake 
Were  sonken  into  helle  for  his  sake. 
Thise  rockes  slec  min  herte  for  the  fere. 
Thus  wold  she  say  with  many  a  pitous  tere. 

Hire  frendes  saw  that  it  was  no  disport 
To  romen  by  the  see,  but  discomfort, 
And  shape  hem  for  to  plaien  somwher  elles. 
They  leden  hire  by  rivers  and  by  welles. 
And  eke  in  other  places  delitables  ; 
They  dancen  and  they  play  at  ches  and  tables. 

So  on  a  day,  right  in  the  morwe  tide, 
Unto  a  gardin  that  was  ther  beside, 
In  which  that  they  had  made  hir  ordinance 
Of  vitaille,  and  of  other  purveance, 
They  gon  and  plaie  hem  all  the  louge  day: 
And  this  was  on  the  sixte  morwe  of  May, 
Wliich  May  had  peinted  with  his  softo  shoures 
This  gardin  ful  of  levcs  and  of  floures  : 
And  craft  of  mannes  hond  so  curiously 
Arrayed  had  this  gardin  trewcly, 
That  never  was  ther  gardin  of  swiche  pris, 
But  if  it  were  the  veray  paradis. 
The  odour  of  floures,  and  the  freshe  sight, 
Wold  han  ymaked  any  herte  light 
That  ever  was  bom,  but  if  to  gret  sikenesse 
Or  to  gret  sorwe  held  it  in  distresse, 
So  ful  it  was  of  beautee  and  plesance. 

And  after  dinner  gonnen  they  to  dance 
And  sing  also,  sauf  Dorigene  alone, 
Which  made  alway  hire  complaint  and  hire  mone, 
For  she  nc  saw  him  on  the  dance  go, 
That  was  hire  husbond,  and  hire  love  also  : 
But  nathlees  she  must  a  time  abide, 
And  with  good  hope  let  hire  sorwe  sUdc. 

Upon  this  dance,  amonges  other  men, 
Danced  a  squier  before  Dorigen, 
That  fresher  was  and  jolier  of  array. 
As  to  my  dome,  than  is  the  month  of  May. 
He  singeth,  danceth,  passing  any  man. 
That  is  or  was  sin  that  the  world  began  ; 
Therwith  he  was,  if  men  shuld  him  discrivc, 
On  of  the  beste  faring  men  on  live, 
Yong,  strong,  and  virtuous,  and  riche,  and  wise, 
And  wel  beloved,  and  holden  in  gret  prise. 
And  shortly,  if  the  soth  I  tellen  shal, 
Unweting  of  this  Dorigene  at  al. 
This  lusty  squier,  servant  to  Venus, 
Which  that  ycleped  was  Aurelius, 
Had  loved  hire  best  of  any  creature 
Two  ycre  and  moi*c,  as  was  his  avcnturc  : 
But  never  dorst  he  tell  hire  his  grevance, 
Withouten  cup  he  dranke  all  his  penance. 
He  was  dispeircd,  nothing  dorst  he  say, 
Sauf  in  hLs  songes  somwhat  wold  he  wray 
His  wo,  as  in  a  general  complaining  ; 
He  said,  he  loved,  and  was  beloved  nothing. 
Of  swiche  matere  made  he  many  layes, 
Songes,  complaintcs,  roundels,  virelayes  ; 
How  that  he  dorste  not  his  sorwe  telle. 
But  languisheth,  as  doth  a  furie  in  helle  ; 
And  die  he  must,  he  said,  as  did  Ecco 
For  Narcissus,  that  dorst  not  tell  hire  wo. 

In  other  mancr  than  ye  here  me  say, 
Ne  dorst  ho  not  to  hire  his  wo  bewray, 
Sauf  that  paraventure  somtimc  at  dauees, 
Ther  yonge  folk  kcpen  hir  observances, 
It  may  wel  be  he  loked  on  hire  face 
In  swiche  a  wise,  as  man  that  axeth  grace, 
But  nothing  wisto  she  of  his  entent. 
Nathelee  it  happed,  or  they  thennes  went. 


Beciuse  that  he  was  hire  neighebonr. 

And  was  a  man  of  worship  and  honour^ 

And  had  yknowen  him  of  time  yore. 

They  fell  in  speche,  and  forth  ay  more  and  more 

Unto  his  pnrpos  drew  Aurelius  ; 

And  whan  he  saw  his  time,  he  saide  thus. 

Madame,  quod  he,  by  God  that  this  world  madcy 

So  that  I  wist  it  might  your  herte  glade^ 

I  wold  that  day,  that  your  Arviragos 

Went  over  see,  that  I  Aurelius 

Had  went  ther  I  shuld  never  come  again  ; 

For  wel  I  wot  my  service  is  in  vain, 

My  guerdon  n'is  but  bresting  of  min  herte. 

Madame,  ructli  upon  my  peines  smerte, 

For  with  a  word  ye  may  me  sleen  or  save. 

Here  at  your  feet  God  wold  that  I  were  gniTe. 

I  ne  have  as  now  no  leiser  more  to  sey : 

Have  mercy,  swete,  or  ye  wol  do  me  dey. 

She  gan  to  loke  upon  Aurelius  ; 
Is  this  your  will  (quod  she)  and  say  ye  thus  1 
Never  erst  (quod  she)  ne  wist  I  what  ye  ment : 
But  now,  Aurelic,  1  know  your  entent. 
By  thilke  God  that  yaf  me  soule  and  lif, 
Ne  shal  I  never  ben  an  untrewe  wif 
In  word  ne  werk,  as  fer  as  I  have  wit, 
I  wol  ben  his  to  whom  that  I  am  knit : 
Take  this  for  final  answer  as  of  me. 
But  after  that  in  play  thus  saide  she. 

Aurclie,  (quod  she)  by  high  God  above 
Yet  wol  I  granten  you  to  ben  your  love, 

iSin  I  you  see  so  pitously  complaine) 
ioke,  what  day  that  endelong  Bretaigne 
Ye  remue  all  the  rockes,  ston  by  ston, 
That  they  ne  letten  ship  ne  bote  to  gon, 
I  say,  whan  ye  han  made  the  cost  so  clene 
Of  rockes,  that  ther  n'is  no  ston  ysene. 
Than  wol  1  love  you  best  of  any  man. 
Have  here  my  trouth,  in  all  that  ever  I  can ; 
For  wel  I  wote  that  it  shal  never  betide. 
Let  swiche  folic  out  of  your  herte  glide. 
What  deintce  shuld  a  man  have  in  his  lif 
For  to  go  love  another  mannes  wif. 
That  hath  hire  body  whan  that  ever  him  liketli  ? 

Aurelius  ful  often  sore  siketh  ; 
Is  ther  uon  other  grace  in  you  !  quod  he. 

No,  by  that  lord,  quod  she,  that  maked  me. 
Wo  was  Aurelic  whan  that  he  this  herd. 
And  with  a  sorweful  herte  he  thus  answerd. 

Madame,  quod  he,  this  were  an  impossible. 
Than  mostc  I  die  of  soden  deth  horrible. 
And  with  that  word  he  turned  him  anon. 

Tho  come  hire  other  frendes  many  on. 
And  in  the  alleyes  romcd  up  and  doun, 
And  nothing  wist  of  this  conclusioun. 
But  sodenly  begonnen  revel  newe, 
Til  that  the  brightc  sonne  had  lost  his  hewe, 
For  the  orizont  had  reft  the  sonne  his  light ; 
(This  is  as  much  to  sayn  as  it  was  night) 
And  home  they  gon  in  mirthe  and  in  solas  ; 
Sauf  only  wrecche  Aurelius,  alas  ! 
He  to  his  hous  is  gon  with  sorweful  herte. 
He  saith,  he  may  not  from  his  deth  asterte. 
Him  semeth,  that  he  felt  his  herte  cold. 
Up  to  the  heven  his  hondcs  gan  he  hold. 
And  on  his  knees  bare  he  set  him  doun. 
And  in  his  raving  said  his  orisoun. 
For  veray  wo  out  of  his  wit  he  braide, 
He  n'iste  what  he  spake,  but  thus  he  aiude ; 
With  pitous  herte  his  plaint  hath  he  bcgonne 
Unto  the  goddes,  and  first  unto  the  sonne. 
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He  said ;  Apollo,  God  and  gOTernonr 

Of  every  pUnte,  herbe,  tree,  and  flour, 

That  ^-evest  after  thy  declination 

To  ecne  of  hem  his  time  and  his  scson, 

As  that  thin  herbergh  changeth  low  and  hie  ; 

Lord  Phebus,  cast  t£y  merciable  cie 

On  wrecche  Aurclie,  which  that  am  but  lorne 

Lo,  lord,  my  lady  hath  my  deth  yswome 

Withouten  gilt,  but  thy  benignitee 

Upon  my  dcdly  herte  liave  nom  pitee. 

For  wel  I  wot,  loi'd  Phebus,  if  you  lest, 

Ye  may  me  helpen,  sauf  my  lady,  best. 

Now  voucheth  sauf,  that  I  may  you  devise 

How  that  I  may  be  holpe  aud  in  wliat  wise. 

Your  blisful  suster,  Lucina  the  shene, 
That  of  tlie  see  is  chief  goddesse  and  queue, 
Though  Neptuuus  have  deitee  in  tlie  see, 
Yet  empcrice  aboven  him  is  she  : 
Ye  knowe  wel,  lord,  tliat  right  as  hire  desire 
Is  to  be  ouiked  and  lighted  of  your  fire, 
For  which  she  folweth  you  ful  besily, 
Right  so  tlie  see  desiretii  naturelly 
To  folwen  hire,  as  she  tluit  is  goddesse 
Both  in  the  see  and  rivers  more  and  lessc. 
Wherfore,  lord  Phebus,  this  is  my  request. 
Do  this  miracle,  or  do  min  herte  brest ; 
That  now  next  at  this  opposition, 
Which  in  the  signe  shal  be  of  the  Leon, 
As  preyeth  hire  so  grct  a  floo<l  to  bring, 
That  five  fadome  at  the  lest  it  overspriug 
The  highest  rock  in  Armorike  Bretaigne, 
And  let  this  flood  endurcn  yeres  twaine  : 
Ttian  certes  to  my  hidy  may  I  say, 
Holdeth  your  hest,  tlie  rockes  ben  away. 
Lord  Phebus,  tliis  miracle  doth  for  me. 
Prey  hire  she  go  no  faster  cours  than  ye  ; 
I  say  this,  preyeth  your  suster  that  she  go 
No  Daster  cours  tlmu  ye  thise  yeres  two  : 
Than  shal  she  ben  even  at  ful  alway, 
And  spring-flood  lasten  bothe  night  and  day. 
And  but  she  vouchesauf  in  swiche  manere 
To  graunten  me  my  soveraine  lady  dere, 
Prey  hire  to  sin  ken  ever}'  rock  adoun 
Into  hire  owen  derke  re^oun 
Under  the  ground,  ther  P^uto  dwelleth  in. 
Or  iievermo  shal  I  my  lady  vnn. 

Thy  temple  in  Delphos  wol  I  barefoot  seke. 
Lord  Phebus,  see  the  teres  on  my  chcke, 
And  on  my  peine  Iwvc  som  compassioun. 
And  with  tluit  word,  in  sorwe  he  fell  adoun, 
Aud  longe  time  he  lay  forth  in  a  trance. 
His  brother,  which  that  knew  of  his  penance. 
Up  caught  him,  and  to  bed  he  hath  him  brought. 
Dispeired  in  this  turment  and  this  thought 
L«t  I  this  woful  creature  lie, 
Cbese  he  for  me  whether  he  wol  live  or  die. 

Arviragus  with  hele  and  grct  honour 
(As  he  that  was  of  chevalrie  the  flour) 
Is  conien  home,  and  other  worthy  men  : 
O,  blisful  art  tliou  now,  thou  Durigcn, 
Tliat  liast  thy  lusty  husboiid  in  thin  amies, 
The  fresbe  knight,  the  worthy  man  of  armes, 
That  loveth  thee,  as  his  owen  hcrtes  lif : 
I    Nothing  list  him  to  be  imaginatif, 
I    If  any  wight  had  spoke,  while  he  was  oute. 
To  hire  of  love  ;  he  had  of  that  no  doutc  ; 
He  not  entendeth  to  no  swiche  materc, 
Bat  d&nceth,  justeth,  and  maketh  mery  cherc. 
And  thus  in  ioye  and  bliase  I  let  hem  dwell. 
And  of  the  siko  Aurelius  wol  I  tell. 


In  langour  and  in  turment  furious 
Two  yere  and  more  lay  wrecche  Aurelius, 
Er  auy  foot  on  crthe  he  mighte  gon  ; 
Nc  comfort  in  this  time  ne  had  he  non, 
Sauf  of  his  brother,  which  that  was  a  clerk. 
He  knew  of  all  this  wo  and  all  this  werk ; 
For  to  non  other  creature  certain 
Of  this  matt.'i'c  he  dorste  no  word  sain  ; 
Under  his  brest  he  bare  it  more  secree. 
Than  ever  did  Pamphilus  for  Galathoe. 
His  brest  was  hole  withouten  for  to  seen, 
But  in  his  herte  ay  was  the  &rwe  kcne, 
Aud  wel  ye  knowe  that  of  a  sursanure 
In  surgerie  is  perilous  the  cure. 
But  men  might  touch  the  arwe  or  come  therby. 

His  brother  wepeth  aud  waileth  prively, 
Til  at  the  last  him  fell  in  remembrance, 
Tlint  while  he  was  at  Orleaunce  in  France, 
As  yonge  clerkes,  that  ben  likerous 
To  reden  artes  that  ben  curious, 
Seken  in  every  halke  and  every  heme 
Particuler  sciences  for  to  leme, 
He  him  remembred,  that  Upon  a  day 
At  Orleaunce  in  studie  a  book  he  say 
Of  Magike  naturel,  which  his  felaw. 
That  was  that  time  a  bachelor  of  law, 
Al  were  he  ther  to  leme  another  craft. 
Had  prively  upon  his  desk  ylaft ; 
Which  book  spake  moche  of  operations 
Touching  the  eight  and  twenty  mansions 
That  longen  to  the  Mono,  and  swiche  folie 
As  in  our  daycs  u'is  not  worth  a  flie  : 
For  holy  cherchcs  feith,  in  our  beleve, 
Ne  suffreth  non  illusion  us  to  greve. 
Aud  whan  this  book  was  in  his  remembranoe, 
Anon  for  joye  his  herte  gan  to  dance. 
And  to  himself  he  saied  prively ; 
My  brother  shal  be  warished  hastily  : 
For  I  am  siker  that  ther  be  sciences. 
By  which  men  maken  divers  apparences, 
Swiche  as  thise  subtil  tregctoures  play. 
For  oft  at  festcs  have  I  wel  herd  say. 
That  tregctoures,  within  an  hallo  large. 
Have  made  come  in  a  water  and  a  barge, 
And  in  the  halle  rowen  up  and  doun. 
Somtime  hath  semed  come  a  grim  leoun, 
And  somtime  floures  spring  as  in  a  mede, 
Somtime  a  vine,  and  grapes  white  and  rede, 
Somtime  a  castel  al  of  lime  and  ston. 
And  whan  hem  likcth  voideth  it  anon  : 
Thus  semetli  it  to  every  mannes  sight. 

Now  than  conclude  I  thus,  if  that  I  might 
At  Orleaunce  som  oldo  felaw  find. 
That  hath  thise  Mones  mansions  in  mind. 
Or  other  Mngikc  naturel  above, 
He  shuld  wel  make  my  brother  have  his  love. 
For  with  an  apparcnce  a  clerk  may  make 
To  mannes  sight,  that  all  the  rock<>s  blake 
Of  Brctaigne  were  yvoided  cverich  on, 
Aud  shippes  by  the  brinko  comen  and  gon, 
And  in  swiche  forme  endure  a  dav  or  two  : 
Than  were  my  brother  warished  of  his  wo. 
Than  must  she  nodes  holden  hire  behest. 
Or  elles  he  nhal  shame  hire  at  the  lest. 

What  shuld  I  make  a  longer  tale  of  this  t 
Unto  his  brothers  bed  he  comen  is. 
And  swiche  comfort  he  yaf  him,  for  to  gon 
To  Orleaunce,  that  he  up  stert  anon. 
And  on  his  way  forthward  than  is  ho  fare^ 
',  lu  hope  for  to  ben  IiKsed  of  his  care. 
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Whan  they  were  come  almost  to  Uiat  citee. 
But  if  it  were  a  two  furlong  or  three, 
A  yonge  clerk  roming  by  himself  they  mctte^ 
Which  that  in  Latine  thriftily 'hem  grette. 
And  after  that  he  sayd  a  wonder  thing  ; 
I  know,  quod  he,  the  cause  of  your  coming  : 
And  or  they  forther  any  foote  went, 
He  told  hem  all  that  was  in  hir  entent. 

This  Breton  clerk  him  axed  of  felawes, 
The  which  he  hadyknowen  in  oldc  dawes, 
And  he  answered  him  tliat  they  dede  were, 
For  which  he  wept  ful  often  many  a  tere. 

Doun  of  his  hors  Aurclius  light  anon, 
And  forth  with  this  magicien  is  gon 
Home  to  his  hous,  and  made  hem  wel  at  esc  : 
Hem  lacked  no  vitaille  that  might  hem  plese. 
So  wel  arraied  hous  as  ther  was  on, 
Aurelius  in  his  lif  saw  never  non. 

He  shewed  him,  or  they  went  to  soupere, 
Forcstes,  parkes  ful  of  wilde  dere. 
Ther  saw  he  hartes  with  hir  homes  hie. 
The  gretest  that  were  ever  seen  with  eie. 
He  saw  of  hem  an  hundred  slain  with  houndes, 
And  som  with  arwes  blede  of  bitter  woundes. 
He  saw,  whan  voided  were  the  wilde  dei*e, 
Thise  fauconers  upon  a  faire  rivere, 
That  with  hir  haukes  han  the  heron  slain. 

Tho  saw  he  knightes  justen  in  a  plain. 
And  after  this  he  did  him  swiclie  plesance. 
That  he  him  shewed  his  lady  on  a  dance. 
On  which  himselven  danced,  as  him  thought. 
And  whan  this  maister,  that  this  magike  wrought, 
Saw  it  was  time,  he  clapped  his  hondes  two, 
And  fare  wel,  al  the  revel  is  ago. 
And  yet  remued  they  never  out  of  the  hous, 
While  they  saw  all  thise  sightes  merveillous  ; 
But  in  his  studie,  ther  his  bookes  be, 
They  saten  still,  and  no  wight  but  they  three. 

To  him  this  maister  called  his  squier. 
And  sayd  him  thus,  may  we  go  to  souper  1 
Almost  an  houre  it  is,  I  undertake. 
Sin  I  you  bade  our  souper  for  to  make, 
Whan  that  thise  worthy  men  wenten  with  me 
Into  my  studie,  ther  my  bookes  be. 

Sire,  quod  this  squier,  whan  it  liketh  you, 
It  is  al  redy,  though  ye  wol  right  now. 

Go  we  than  soupe,  quod  he,  as  for  the  best, 
Thise  amorous  folk  somtinie  moste  han  rest. 

At  after  souper  fell  they  in  treteo 
What  summe  shuld  this  maisters  gucrdou  be, 
To  remue  all  the  rockes  of  Bretaigne, 
And  eke  from  Grerounde  to  the  mouth  of  Saiue. 

He  made  it  strange,  and  swore,  so  God  him  save, 
Lesse  than  a  thousand  pound  he  wold  not  have, 
Ne  gladly  for  that  summe  he  wold  not  gon. 

Aurelius  with  blisful  herte  anon 
Answered  thus  ;  fie  on  a  thousand  pound  : 
This  wide  world,  which  that  men  sayn  is  round, 
1  wold  it  yeve,  if  I  were  lord  of  it. 
This  bargaine  is  fui-drive,  for  we  ben  knit ; 
Ye  shul  be  paied  trewely  by  my  trouth. 
But  loketh,  for  non  negligence  or  slouth. 
Ye  tarie  us  here  no  lengcr  than  to  morwe. 
NiM^,  quod  this  clerk,  have  here  my  faith  to  borwe. 

To  bed  is  gon  Aurelius  whan  him  lest, 
And  wel  nigh  all  that  night  he  had  his  rest. 
What  for  his  labour,  and  his  hope  of  blisse, 
His  wofiil  herte  of  penance  had  a  lisse. 

Upon  the  morwe  whan  that  it  was  day, 
To  Bretaigne  token  they  the  righte  way. 


Aurelie,  and  this  magicien  him  beside, 
And  ben  descended  ther  they  wold  abide  : 
And  this  was,  as  the  bookes  me  remember, 
The  colde  frosty  seson  of  December. 

Phebus  waxe  old,  and  hewed  like  laton, 
That  in  his  bote  declination 
Shone  as  the  burned  gold,  with  stremes  bright ; 
But  now  in  Capricome  adoun  he  light, 
Wher  as  he  shone  ful  pale,  I  dare  wel  sain. 
The  bitter  frostes  with  the  sleet  and  rain 
Destroyed  han  the  grene  in  every  yerd. 
Janus  sit  by  the  fire  with  double  herd. 
And  drinketh  of  his  bugle  horn  the  wine  : 
Befom  him  stant  braune  of  the  tusked  swine. 
And  nowel  crieih  every  lusty  man. 

Aurelius  in  all  that  ever  he  can. 
Doth  to  his  maister  chere  and  reverence, 
And  praieth  him  to  don  his  diligence 
To  bringen  him  out  of  his  peines  smerte. 
Or  with  a  swerd  that  he  wold  slit  his  herte. 

This  sotil  clerk  swiche  routh  hatli  on  this  man. 
That  night  and  day  he  spcdeth  him,  that  he  can. 
To  wait  a  time  of  his  conclusion  ; 
This  is  to  sayn,  to  make  illusion, 
By  swiche  an  apparence  or  jogleric, 
(I  can  no  termes  of  Astrologie) 
That  she  and  every  wight  shuld  wene  and  say. 
That  of  Bretaigne  the  rockes  were  away, 
Or  elles  they  were  sonkcn  under  ground. 
So  at  the  last  he  hath  his  time  yfound 
To  make  his  japes  and  his  wretchednesse 
Of  swiche  a  superstitious  cursedne.sse. 
His  tables  Tolctanes  forth  he  brought 
Ful  wel  corrected,  that  ther  lacked  nought, 
Nother  his  collect,  ne  his  expans  yeres, 
Nother  his  rotes,  ne  his  other  geres. 
As  ben  his  centres,  and  his  argumentes, 
And  his  proportionel  convenicntes 
For  his  equations  in  every  thing. 
And  by  his  cighte  speres  in  his  working, 
He  knew  ful  wel  how  fer  Alnath  was  shove 
Fro  the  hed  of  thilke  fix  Aries  above. 
That  in  the  ninthe  sperc  considered  Is. 
Ful  sotilly  he  calculed  all  this. 
Whan  he  had  found  his  firste  mansion, 
He  knew  tho  remenant  by  proportion  ; 
And  knew  the  rising  of  his  mone  wel. 
And  in  whos  face,  and  terme,  and  every  del  ; 
And  knew  ful  wel  the  mones  mansion 
Accordant  to  his  operation  ; 
And  knew  also  his  other  observances. 
For  swiche  illusions  and  swiche  meschances. 
As  hetlicn  folk  used  in  thilke  daies. 
For  which  no  lenger  makcth  he  delaies, 
But  thurgh  his  magike,  fur  a  day  or  tway, 
It  scmed  all  the  rockes  were  away. 

Aurelius,  which  that  despeired  is. 
Whether  he  shal  han  his  love,  or  fare  amis, 
Awaiteth  night  and  day  on  this  miracle  : 
And  whan  he  knew  that  ther  was  non  obstacle, 
That  voided  were  thise  rockes  everich  on, 
Doun  to  his  maisters  feet  he  fell  anon. 
And  sayd  ;  I  woful  wretch  Aurelius, 
Thankc  you,  my  lord,  and  lady  miu  Venus, 
That  me  han  holpen  fro  my  cares  cold. 
And  to  the  temple  his  way  forth  hath  he  hold, 
Theras  he  knew  he  shuld  his  lady  see. 
And  whan  he  saw  his  time,  anon  right  he 
With  drcdful  herte  and  with  ful  humble  chcre 
Salued  hath  his  soveraiue  lady  dere. 
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Mj  r^tfnl  ladj,  qood  this  woful  man. 
Whom  1  most  dnde,  and  love,  as  I  best  can, 
And  lothest  were  of  all  this  world  displese, 
N*ere  it  that  I  for  you  have  swiche  dueec, 
That  I  must  die  here  at  your  foot  anon, 
Nought  wold  I  tell  how  me  is  wo  begon. 
But  certes  other  must  I  die  or  plaine ; 
Ye  sle  me  gilteles  for  veray  peine. 
But  of  my  deth  though  that  ye  han  no  routh, 
Ariseth  you,  or  that  ye  breke  your  trouth  : 
Repenteth  vou  for  thilke  God  above, 
Or  ye  me  sle,  because  tlmt  I  you  love. 
For,  madame,  wel  ye  wote  what  ye  have  hight ; 
Not  that  I  chalenge  any  thing  of  right 
Of  you,  my  soveraine  lady,  but  of  grace  ; 
But  in  a  gardin  yond,  in  swiche  a  place. 
Ye  wote  right  wel  what  ye  behighten  roe, 
And  in  myn  bond  your  trouthe  pligbten  ye. 
To  lore  me  best ;  God  wote  ye  saied  so. 
Although  that  I  unworthy  be  therto  ; 
Madame,  I  speke  it  for  tlie  honour  of  you. 
More  than  to  save  my  hertes  lif  right  now  : 

I  have  don  so  as  ye  commanded  me, 
And  if  ye  vouchesauf,  ye  may  go  sec. 
Doth  as  vou  list,  have  your  behest  in  mind, 
Fur  quick  or  ded,  right  ther  ye  shul  me  find  : 
In  you  lith  all  to  do  me  live  or  dey, 

But  wel  I  wote  the  rockes  ben  awcy. 

He  taketh  his  leve,  and  she  astonied  stood  ; 
In  all  hire  face  n'as  o  dropc  of  blood  : 
She  wened  never  han  come  in  swiche  a  ti^appc. 

Alas  !  quod  she,  that  ever  this  shuld  happc  ! 
For  wend  1  never  by  possibilitee. 
That  swiche  a  monstre  or  mervaillo  might  bo  ; 

I I  is  again  the  proccsse  of  nature. 
And  home  she  goth  a  sorweful  creature, 
For  veray  fere  unnethes  may  she  go. 
She  wepeth,  waileth  all  a  day  or  two. 
And  swouneth,  that  it  routhe  was  to  see  : 
But  why  it  was,  to  no  wight  tolde  she, 
For  out  of  toun  was  gon  Arviragus. 
But  to  hireself  she  spake,  and  saied  thus. 
With  face  pale,  and  with  ful  sory  chcre, 
In  hire  complaint,  as  ye  shul  after  here. 

Alas!  quod  she,  on  thee,  fortune,  I  plain. 
That  unware  lust  me  wrapped  in  thy  chain  : 
Fro  which  to  escapen,  wote  I  no  soccour, 
Sauf  only  deth,  or  elles  dishonour  : 
On  of  thise  two  behoveth  me  to  chesc. 
But  natheles,  yet  had  I  lever  lese 
My  lif.  than  of  my  body  have  a  shame, 
Or  know  myselven  false,  or  lese  my  name ; 
And  with  my  deth  I  may  be  quit  \  wis. 
Hath  ther  not  many  a  noble  wif  or  this, 
And  many  a  maid  yslaine  hireself,  alas  ! 
Rather  than  with  hire  body  don  trespas ! 
Yes  certes  ;  lo,  thise  stories  here  witnossc. 

Whan  thirty  tyrants  ful  of  cursednesse 
Had  slain  Phidou  in  Athens  at  the  fest. 
They  commanded  his  doughtrcn  fur  to  arrest, 
And  bringen  hem  befome  hem  in  dcspit 
Al  naked,  to  fulfill  hir  foule  delit ; 
And  in  hir  fadres  blood  they  made  hem  dance 
Upon  the  pavement,  God  yevo  hem  nieschaiice. 
For  which  tliise  woful  maidens  ful  of  drede, 
Rather  than  they  wold  lese  hir  maidciihede, 
Tliey  prively  ben  stert  into  a  wellc. 
And  dreint  hemselven,  as  the  bookcs  telle. 

They  of  Messcnc  let  enquere  and  soke 
Of  lAcedomie  fifty  maidens  eke, 


On  which  they  wolden  don  hir  lecherie  : 
But  ther  was  non  of  all  that  compagnie 
That  she  n*as  slaine,  and  witli  a  glad  entent 
Chees  rather  for  to  dien,  than  assent 
To  ben  oppressed  of  hire  maidenhede. 
Why  shuld  I  than  to  dien  ben  in  drede  1 

Lo  eke  the  tyrant  Aristoclides, 
That  loved  a  maid  hight  Stimphalides, 
Whan  that  hire  father  slaine  was  on  a  night. 
Unto  Dianes  temple  goth  she  right, 
And  hente  the  image  in  hire  handes  two, 
Fro  which  image  wold  she  never  go, 
No  wight  hire  handes  might  of  it  nrrace. 
Til  she  was  slaine  right  in  the  selve  place. 

Now  sin  that  maidens  haddcn  swiche  despit 
To  be  defouled  with  mannes  foule  delit, 
Wel  ought  a  wif  rather  hireselven  sle. 
Than  be  defouled,  as  it  tliinketli  me. 

What  shal  I  sayn  of  Hasdrubales  wif, 
That  at  Cartage  bcraft  hireself  hire  lif! 
For  whan  she  saw  that  Ilomains  wan  the  toun^ 
She  tuke  hire  children  all,  and  skipt  adoun 
Into  the  fire,  and  checs  rather  to  die. 
Than  any  Romnin  did  hire  vllanie. 

Hath  not  Lucrcce  yslaine  liireeelf,  alas  ! 
At  Home,  whan  that  she  oppressed  was 
Of  Tarquinc  ?  for  hire  thought  it  was  a  shame 
To  liven,  whan  she  hadde  lost  hire  name. 

The  seven  maidens  of  Milesie  also 
Han  slaine  hemself  for  vcray  drede  and  wo, 
Rather  than  folk  of  Gaule  hem  shuld  opprcsse. 

Mo  than  a  thousand  stories,  as  I  gcssc, 
Coude  I  now  tell  as  touching  this  matere. 

Whan  Abradate  was  slain,  his  wif  so  dere 
Hii*eselvcn  slow,  and  let  hire  blood  to  glide 
In  Abradates  wouudcs,  depe  and  wide. 
And  sayd,  my  body  at  the  Icste  way 
Ther  shal  no  wight  dcfoulen,  if  I  may. 

What  shuld  I  mo  ensamplcs  hereof  sain  ! 
Sin  that  so  many  han  hemselven  slain 
Wel  ratlier  than  they  wold  defouled  bo, 
I  wol  conclude  that  it  is  bet  for  mo 
To  sle  myself  than  be  defouled  tlius. 
I  wol  be  trewo  unto  Arviragus, 
Or  elles  sle  myself  in  some  manere. 
As  did  Demotiones  dougliter  dere, 
Because  she  wolde  not  defouled  be. 

0  Sedasus,  it  is  ful  gret  pi  tee 
To  redcn  how  thy  doughtrcn  died,  alas  ! 
That  slowe  hcmselvv  n  for  swiche  maner  cas. 

As  gret  a  pitee  was  it  or  wel  more, 
The  Theban  maiden,  that  for  Nichanorc 
Hireselven  slow,  right  for  swiche  manere  wo. 
Another  Tlieban  maydcn  did  right  so, 
For  on  of  Mnccdoiue  had  hire  oppressed. 
She  with  hire  deth  hii-e  maidenhed  redressed. 

What  shal  I  sain  of  Nicerates  wif, 
That  for  swiche  cas  bcraft  hireself  hire  lif  ? 

How  trewe  was  eke  to  Alcibiadcs 
His  love,  that  f«>r  to  dien  rather  ehces. 
Than  for  to  sufFie  his  body  unburied  be  ? 

Lo,  which  a  wif  was  Alceste  eke  J  (quod  she) 
What  sayth  llomcre  of  good  Penelope  I 
All  Grece  knoweth  of  hire  chastitce. 

Parde  of  Laodomia  is  written  thus. 
That  whan  at  Trove  was  slain  ProthcsiIuu:3, 
No  lenger  wolde  she  live  after  his  day. 

The  same  of  noble  Portia  tell  I  may  ; 
Withouten  Brutus  coude  she  not  live. 
To  whom  she  had  all  hoi  hire  herte  yeve 
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The  parfit  wifhood  of  Artemisie 
Honoured  is  thurghout  all  Barbaric. 

O  Tcuta  quene,  thy  wiiiy  chastitee 
To  alle  wives  may  a  mirrour  be. 

Thus  plained  Dorigene  a  day  or  twey, 
Purposing  ever  tliat  she  wolde  dcy  ; 
But  nathcles  upon  the  thridde  night 
Home  came  Arviragus,  the  wortliy  knight, 
And  axed  hire  why  that  she  weep  so  sore  : 
And  she  gan  wcpen  ever  lenger  the  more. 

Alas,  quod  she,  that  ever  I  was  yborne  ! 
Thus  have  I  said,  (quod  she)  thus  have  I  sworno. 
And  told  him  all,  as  ye  have  herd  before  : 
It  nedeth  not  rehcrse  it  you  no  more. 

This  husbond  with  glad  chere  in  frcndly  wise 
Answerd  and  sayd,  as  I  shal  you  devise. 
Is  ther  ought  clles,  Dorigene,  but  this  ! 

Nay,  nay,  quod  she,  God  helpe  me  so,  as  wis 
This  is  to  much,  and  it  were  Goddes  will. 

Ye,  wif,  quod  he,  let  slepen  that  is  still, 
It  may  be  wel  paraventure  yet  to-day. 
Ye  shal  your  trouthe  holden  by  my  fay. 
For  God  so  wisly  have  mercy  on  me, 
I  had  wel  lever  stiked  for  to  be. 
For  veray  love  which  that  I  to  you  have. 
But  if  ye  shuld  your  trouthe  kepe  and  save. 
Trouth  is  the  hiest  thing  that  man  may  kepe. 
But  with  that  woixl  he  bi*ast  anon  to  wepc. 
And  sayd  ;  I  you  forbede  on  peine  of  deth, 
That  never  while  you  lastcth  lif  or  breth, 
To  no  wight  tell  ye  this  misaventure. 
As  I  may  best  I  wol  my  wo  endure. 
Ne  make  no  contenance  of  hevinesse, 
That  folk  of  you  may  demen  harrae  or  gesse. 
And  forth  he  cleped  a  squier  and  a  maid. 
Goth  forth  anon  with  Dorigene,  he  said, 
And  bringeth  hire  to  swiche  a  place  anon. 
They  take  hir  leve,  and  on  hir  way  they  gou  : 
But  they  ne  wisten  why  she  thider  went, 
She  n*olde  no  wight  tellen  hire  entent. 

This  squier,  which  that  highte  Aui'elius, 
On  Dorigene  that  was  so  amorous. 
Of  avonturc  happed  hire  to  mete 
Amid  the  toun,  right  in  the  quikkest  strete, 
As  she  was  boun  to  go  the  way  forthright 
Toward  the  gardln,  ther  as  she  had  higlit. 
And  he  was  to  the  gardinward  also  ; 
For  wel  he  spied  whan  she  woldc  go 
Out  of  hire  hous,  to  any  maner  place  : 
But  thus  they  met  of  aventure  or  grace, 
And  he  salueth  hire  with  glad  entent. 
And  axeth  of  hire  whiderwai*d  she  went. 

And  she  answered,  half  as  she  were  mad, 
Unto  the  gardin,  as  myn  husbond  bad, 
My  trouthe  for  to  hold,  alas  !  alas  ! 

Anrelius  gan  wondi'en  on  this  cas. 
And  in  his  herte  had  gret  compassion 
Of  hire,  and  of  hire  lamentation, 
And  of  Arviragus  the  worthy  knight. 
That  bad  hire  holden  all  that  she  had  hight. 
So  loth  him  was  his  wif  shuld  breke  hire  trouthe. 
And  in  his  herte  he  caught  of  it  gret  routhe, 
Considering  the  best  on  every  side. 
That  fro  his  lust  yet  were  him  lever  abide. 
Than  do  so  high  a  cherlish  wretchednessc 
Ageius  fraunchise,  and  alle  gentillesse  ; 
For  which  in  fewe  wordes  sayd  he  thus. 

Madame,  say  to  your  lord  Arviragus, 
Tliat  sin  I  see  the  grete  gentillesse 
Of  him,  and  eke  I  see  wel  your  distresse, 


That  him  were  lever  have  shame  (and  that  wert 

routhe) 
Than  ye  to  me  shuld  broken  thus  your  trouthey 
I  haddc  wel  lever  over  to  suffren  wo. 
Than  to  depart  the  love  betwix  yon  two. 
I  you  relcse,  madame,  into  your  liond 
Quit  every  8eui*ement  and  every  bond, 
That  ye  han  made  to  me,  as  herebefome. 
Sin  thilkc  time  that  ye  were  yborne. 
Have  here  my  trouthe,  I  shal  you  never  repreve 
Of  no  behest,  and  here  1  take  my  leve, 
As  of  the  trewest  and  the  beste  wif, 
That  ever  yet  1  knew  in  all  my  lif. 
But  every  wif  bcwai'e  of  hire  behest ; 
On  Dorigene  remembreth  at  the  lest. 
Thus  can  a  squier  don  a  gentil  dede, 
As  wel  as  can  a  knight,  withouten  drede. 

She  thanketh  him  upon  hire  knees  bare, 
And  home  unto  hire  husbond  is  she  fare. 
And  told  him  all,  as  ye  han  herd  me  sayd  : 
And,  trusteth  me,  he  was  so  wel  apayd, 
That  it  were  impossible  me  to  write. 

What  shuld  I  lenger  of  this  cas  enditc  ! 
Arviragus  and  Dorigene  his  wif 
In  soveraine  blisse  leden  fortli  hir  lif, 
Never  eft  ne  was  ther  anger  hem  betwene  ; 
He  cherished  hire  as  though  she  were  a  queue. 
And  she  was  to  him  trowe  for  evermore  : 
Of  tliise  two  folk  ye  get  of  me  no  more. 

Aurelius,  that  his  cost  liath  all  forlomc, 
Curseth  the  time,  that  ever  he  was  borne. 
Alas  I  quod  he,  alas  that  I  behight 
Of  pured  gold  a  thousand  pound  of  wight 
Unto  tliis  philosophre  !  how  shal  I  do  i 
I  see  no  more,  but  that  I  am  fordo. 
Min  heritage  mote  I  nedes  sell. 
And  ben  a  begger,  hero  I  n'ill  not  dwell. 
And  shamen  all  my  kinrede  in  this  place. 
But  I  of  him  may  geten  better  grace. 
But  natheles  I  wol  of  him  assay 
At  certain  daies  yero  by  yere  to  pay. 
And  thankc  him  of  his  grete  curtesie. 
My  trouthe  wol  I  kepe,  I  wol  not  he. 

With  herte  sore  he  goth  unto  his  cofre, 
And  broughtc  gold  unto  this  philosophre. 
The  value  of  five  hundred  pound  I  gesse. 
And  him  besecheth  of  his  gentillesse 
To  gi*auiit  him  daies  of  the  I'cmciuiunt, 
And  saydo  ;  maister,  I  dai*e  wel  make  avannty 
I  failled  never  of  my  trouthe  as  yet. 
For  sikerly  my  dette  shal  be  quit 
Towardes  you,  how  so  that  ever  I  fore 
To  gon  a  begging  in  my  kirtle  bare  : 
But  wold  ye  vouchen  sauf  upon  seurtee 
Two  yere  or  three  for  to  respiten  me. 
Than  were  I  wel,  for  elles  mote  I  sell 
Min  heritage,  ther  is  no  moro  to  tell. 

This  Philosophro  sobrely  answerd. 
And  saied  thus,  whan  he  thise  wordes  herd  ; 
Have  I  not  holden  covenant  to  thee  I 

Yes  certes,  wel  and  trewely,  quod  be. 
Hast  thou  not  had  thy  lady  as  thee  liketh  t 

No,  no,  quod  he,  and  sorwefully  he  siketh. 
What  was  the  cause  ?  tell  me  if  thou  can. 

Aurolius  his  tale  anon  began. 
And  told  him  all  as  ye  han  herd  befbre. 
It  nedeth  not  reherse  it  any  more. 
He  sayd,  Arviragus  of  gentillesse 
Had  lever  die  in  sorwe  and  in  distresse, 
Than  that  his  wif  were  of  hii<e  trouthe  fills. 
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TIm  sonre  of  Dorigene  he  told  him  als, 

How  loth  hire  wms  to  ben  a  wicked  wif, 

And  that  she  lever  had  lost  that  day  hire  lif  ; 

And  that  her  trooth  she  swore  thurgh  innocence ; 

She  noTer  erst  hadde  herd  speke  of  apparenco : 

That  made  me  han  of  hire  so  gret  pitee, 

And  right  as  freely  as  he  sent  hire  to  mc, 

As  freely  sent  I  hire  to  him  again : 

This  is  all  and  som,  ther  n*i8  no  more  to  sain. 

The  PhiloBophre  auswerd  ;  leve  brother, 
Ererich  of  you  did  gentilly  to  other  : 
Thou  art  a  sqnier,  and  he  is  a  knight, 
But  God  forbede  for  his  blisful  might, 
Bat  if  a  derk  ooad  don  a  gentil  dede 


As  wel  as  any  of  you,  it  is  no  drede. 

Sire,  I  relese  thee  thy  tliousand  pound, 
As  thou  right  now  were  cropo  out  of  the  ground, 
Ne  never  er  now  ne  haddest  knowen  me. 
For,  sire,  I  wol  not  take  a  peny  of  tliee 
For  all  my  craft,  ne  nought  for  my  travaille  : 
Thou  hast  ypaied  wel  for  my  vitaille. 
It  is  ynough,  and  farewel,  have  good  day. 
And  toke  his  Iiors,  and  forth  he  goth  his  way. 

Lordings,  this  question  wold  I  axen  now. 
Which  was  the  moste  free,  as  thinketh  you  ! 
Now  telleth  me,  or  that  ye  further  wendc. 
I  can  no  more,  my  tale  is  at  an  ende. 
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Yxy  let  that  paseen,  quod  onre  Hoete,  as  now. 
Sire  Doctoor  of  Physike,  I  prey  you. 
Tell  OS  a  tale  of  som  honest  matere. 

It  shal  he  don,  if  that  ye  wol  it  here. 
Said  this  doctonr,  and  his  tale  began  anon. 
NoW|  good  men,  quod  he,  herkeneth  everich  on. 


THE  DOCTOURES  TALE. 


Ten  was,  as  telleth  Titos  Livius, 
A  knight,  that  cleped  was  Virginius, 
FolfiUed  of  honour  and  worthinesse, 
And  strong  of  frendes,  and  of  gret  richesse. 

This  knight  a  doughter  hadde  by  his  wif. 
No  children  had  he  mo  in  all  his  lif. 
Faire  was  this  maid  in  excellent  bcautco 
Aboven  every  wight  that  man  may  see  : 
For  nature  hath  with  soveraine  diligence 
Y  formed  hire  in  so  gret  excellence, 
As  though  she  wolde  sayn,  lo,  I  nature. 
Thus  can  1  forme  and  peint  a  creature. 
Whan  that  me  list ;  who  can  me  coutrefcte  f 
Pigmalioo  t  not,  though  he  ay  forge  and  bete. 
Or  grave,  or  peinte  :  for  I  dare  wel  sain, 
Apdles,  Xeuxis,  shulden  werche  in  vain, 
Other  to  grave,  or  peinte,  or  forge,  or  beto. 
If  they  presumed  me  to  contrefete. 
For  he  that  is  the  former  principal. 
Hath  maked  me  his  vicaire  general 
To  forme  and  peinten  erthly  creatures 
Right  as  me  list,  and  echo  thing  in  my  cure  is 
Under  the  mono,  that  may  wane  and  waxe. 
And  for  my  werk  right  nothing  wol  I  axe  ; 
My  lord  and  I  ben  ful  of  on  accord. 
1  made  hire  to  the  worship  of  my  lord  ; 
So  do  I  all  min  other  creatures. 
What  colour  that  they  han,  or  what  figures. 
Thos  semeth  me  that  natore  wolde  say. 

This  maid  of  age  twelf  jere  was  and  tway. 


In  which  that  nature  hadde  swiche  delit. 

For  right  as  she  can  peint  a  lily  whit 

And  red  a  rose,  right  with  swiche  peinture 

She  peinted  hath  this  noble  creature 

£r  she  was  borne,  upon  hire  limmes  free, 

Wheras  by  right  swiche  colours  shulden  be  : 

And  PhebuB  died  hath  hire  tresses  grcte, 

Like  to  tlie  stremes  of  his  burned  hcte. 

And  if  that  excellent  were  hire  beautee, 

A  thousand  fold  mure  vertuous  was  she. 

In  hire  ne  lacked  no  condition, 

That  is  to  preise,  as  by  discretion. 

As  wel  in  gost  as  body,  chast  war  she  : 

For  which  she  floured  in  virginifi  e. 

With  all  humilitce  and  abstinence. 

With  all  attemperance  and  patience. 

With  mesure  eke,  of  boring  and  ari\y. 

Discrete  she  was  in  answering  alway. 

Though  she  were  wise  as  Pallas,  dare  I  sain. 

Hire  facounde  eke  ful  womanly  and  pUin, 

No  contrefeted  termes  hadde  she 

To  semen  wise  ;  but  after  hire  degree 

She  spake,  and  all  hire  wordes  more  and  Icsse 

Souning  in  vertuc  and  in  gentillessc. 

Shamefast  she  was  in  maidens  shamefastnesse. 

Constant  in  hertc,  and  ever  in  besinesse 

To  drive  hire  out  of  idel  slogardie  : 

Bacchus  had  of  hire  mouth  right  no  maistrie. 

For  wine  and  youthe  don  Venus  encrese. 

As  men  in  fire  wol  casten  oile  and  grese. 

And  of  hire  owcn  vertuo  unconstreined. 

She  hath  hiresclf  ful  often  sike  yfeined, 

For  that  she  wolde  fleen  the  conipagnic, 

Wher  likely  was  to  tretcn  of  folic. 

As  is  at  fcsten,  at  revelH,  and  at  dances. 

That  ben  occasions  of  duliances. 

Swiche  thinges  niaken  children  for  to  be 

To  sone  ripe  and  bold,  as  men  may  see. 

Which  is  ful  perilous,  and  hath  ben  yore  , 

For  al  to  sone  may  she  lernen  lore 

Of  boldnesse,  whan  she  woxen  is  a  wif. 

And  ye  maistrcsscs  in  your  olde  lif. 
That  lordcs  doughters  han  in  governance, 
Ne  taketh  of  my  wordes  displesance  : 
Thinketh  that  ve  ben  set  in  govemingcs 
Of  lordes  doughters,  only  for  two  thinges 
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Other  for  ye  lian  kept  your  honestee^ 
Or  elles  for  ye  han  fallen  in  freeltee, 
And  knowen  wel  ynough  the  olde  dance, 
And  han  forsaken  fully  swiche  meschance 
For  evermo  :  therfore  for  Cristes  sake 
To  teche  hem  vertue  loke  that  ye  ne  slake. 

A  theef  of  venison,  that  hath  forlaft 
His  likerousnesse,  and  all  his  olde  craft, 
Can  kepe  a  forest  best  of  any  man  : 
Now  kepeth  hem  wel,  for  if  ye  wol  ye  can. 
Loke  wel,  that  ye  unto  no  vice  assent. 
Lest  ye  be  damned  for  your  wikke  cntent, 
For  who  so  doth,  a  traytour  is  certain  : 
And  taketh  kepe  of  that  I  shal  you  sain  ; 
Of  alle  treson  soveraine  pestilence 
Is,  whan  a  wight  betrayeth  innocence. 

Ye  fathers,  and  ye  mothers  eke  also. 
Though  ye  han  children,  be  it  on  or  mo, 
Your  is  the  charge  of  all  hir  surveance. 
While  that  they  ben  under  your  governance. 
Beth  ware,  that  by  ensample  of  your  living, 
Or  by  your  negligence  in  chastising, 
That  they  ne  perish  :  for  I  dare  wel  saye, 
If  that  they  don,  ve  shul  it  derc  abeye. 
Under  a  shepherd  soft  and  negligent, 
The  wolf  hath  many  a  shcpe  and  lamb  to-rent. 

Suflliceth  this  ensample  now  as  here, 
For  I  mote  tumo  accn  to  my  matere. 

This  maid,  of  which  I  tell  my  tale  expresse, 
She  kept  hireself,  hire  neded  no  maistrcsse  ; 
For  in  hire  living  maidens  mightcn  rede, 
As  in  a  book,  every  good  word  and  dede, 
That  longeth  to  a  maiden  vertuous  : 
She  was  so  prudent  and  so  bounteous. 
For  which  the  fame  out  sprong  on  every  side 
Both  of  hire  beautec  and  hire  bounteo  wide  : 
That  thurgh  the  lond  they  preised  hire  ech  one, 
That  loved  vertue,  sauf  envie  alone. 
That  sory  is  of  other  mannes  wele. 
And  glad  is  of  his  sorwe  and  his  uuhelc. 
The  doctour  niaketh  this  descriptioun. 

This  maiden  on  a  day  went  in  the  toun 
Toward  a  temple,  with  hire  mother  dcrc. 
As  is  of  yonge  maidens  the  manerc. 

Now  was  ther  than  a  justice  in  that  toun, 
That  governour  was  of  that  regioun  : 
And  so  befell,  this  jugo  his  eyen  cast 
Upon  this  inaid,  avising  hire  ful  fast. 
As  she  came  forth  by  ther  this  jugc  stood  : 
Anon  his  hcrtc  changed  and  his  mood. 
So  was  he  caught  with  beautec  of  this  maid, 
And  to  himself  ful  prively  he  said. 
This  maiden  shal  be  min  for  any  man. 

Anon  the  fend  into  his  hcrte  ran. 
And  taught  him  sodenly,  that  he  by  sleight 
This  maiden  to  his  purpos  winnen  might. 
For  certes,  by  no  force,  ne  by  no  mede. 
Him  thought  he  was  not  able  for  to  spcdc  ; 
For  she  was  strong  of  frendes,  and  eke  she 
Confermed  was  in  swiche  soveraine  bountce, 
That  wel  he  wist  he  might  hire  never  winnc. 
As  for  to  make  hire  with  hire  body  sinnc. 
For  which  with  gret  delibcratioun 
He  sent  after  a  cherl  was  in  the  toun. 
The  which  he  knew  for  sotil  and  for  bold. 
This  juge  unto  tliis  cherl  his  tale  hath  told 
In  secree  wise,  and  made  him  to  ensure, 
He  shulde  tell  it  to  no  creature. 
And  if  ho  did,  he  shulde  lese  his  hede. 
And  whan  asnented  was  this  cursed  rede^ 


Glad  was  the  juge,  and  maked  him  gret  eherc^ 
And  vaf  him  yeftes  precious  and  dere. 

Whan  shapen  was  all  hir  conspiraeie 
Fro  point  to  point,  how  that  liis  lecherie 
Parformed  shulde  be  ful  sotilly, 
As  ye  shul  here  it  after  openly, 
Home  goth  this  cherl,  that  bighte  CUudias. 
This  false  juge,  that  highte  Appins, 
(So  was  his  name,  for  it  is  no  fable, 
I3ut  knowen  for  an  historial  thing  notable : 
The  sentence  of  it  soth  is  out  of  doute) 
This  false  juge  goth  now  fast  aboute 
To  hasten  his  delit  all  that  he  may. 
And  so  befell,  sone  after  on  a  day 
This  false  juge,  as  telleth  us  the  storie. 
As  he  was  wont,  sat  in  his  consistorie. 
And  yaf  his  domes  upon  sondry  cas  ; 
This  false  cherl  came  forth  a  ful  gret  pas. 
And  saide  ;  lord,  if  that  it  be  your  will. 
As  doth  me  right  upon  this  pitous  bill. 
In  which  I  plaiue  upon  Virginius. 
And  if  that  he  wol  ea.yn  it  is  not  thus, 
I  wol  it  prove,  and  finden  good  witnesse. 
That  soth  is  that  my  bille  wol  expresse. 

The  juge  answerd,  of  this  in  his  absence 
I  may  not  yeve  diffinitif  sentence. 
Let  don  him  call,  and  I  wol  gladly  here  ; 
Thou  shalt  have  right,  and  no  wrong  as  new  hero. 

Virginius  came  to  wcte  the  juges  will, 
And  right  anon  was  red  this  cursed  bill ; 
The  sentence  of  it  was  as  ye  shul  here. 

To  you,  my  lord  sire  Appius  so  derc, 
Shewcth  your  poure  servant  Claudius, 
How  that  a  knight  called  Virginius, 
Agein  the  lawc,  agein  all  equitee, 
Holdeth,  expresse  agein  the  will  of  mc, 
My  servant,  which  that  is  my  thral  by  ri^hty 
Which  from  min  hous  was  stolen  on  a  night 
While  that  she  was  ful  yong,  I  wol  it  preve 
By  witnesse,  lord,  so  that  it  you  not  grcve  ; 
She  n'is  his  doughter  nought,  what  so  he  say 
Wherfore  to  you,  my  lord  tho  juge,  I  pray ; 
Yelde  me  my  thral,  if  that  it  be  your  will. 
Lo,  this  was  all  the  sentence  of  his  bill. 

Virginius  gan  upon  the  cherl  behold  ; 
But  hastily,  er  he  his  tale  told, 
And  wold  han  preved  it,  as  shuld  a  knigh^ 
And  eke  by  witnessing  of  many  a  wight. 
That  all  was  false,  that  said  his  adversary. 
This  cursed  juge  wolde  nothing  tary, 
Ne  here  a  word  more  of  Virginius, 
But  yave  his  jugemcnt,  and  saide  thus. 

I  derae  anon  this  cherl  his  servant  have. 
Thou  shalt  no  lengcr  in  thin  hous  hire  save. 
Go  bring  hire  forth,  and  put  hire  in  our  ward. 
The  cherl  shal  have  his  thral  ;  thus  I  award. 

And  whan  this  worthy  knight  Virginius, 
Thurgh  sentence  of  this  justice  Appius, 
Muste  by  force  his  dere  doughter  yeven 
Unto  the  jugc,  in  lecherie  to  liven. 
He  goth  him  home,  and  set  him  in  his  hall. 
And  let  anon  his  dere  doughter  call : 
And  with  a  face  ded  as  ashen  cold. 
Upon  hire  humble  face  he  gan  behold. 
With  fadres  pitee  stiking  thurgh  his  herto, 
Al  wold  he  from  his  purpos  not  convcrte. 

Doughter,  quod  he,  Virginia  by  thy  namo, 
Ther  ben  two  waies,  other  deth  or  shame. 
That  thou  must  suffre,  alas  that  I  wa<«  T»nrc  * 
For  never  thou  dcservedest  wherfore 
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To  dien  with  a  swerd  or  with  a  knif. 
i    O  dere  dooghter,  ender  of  my  lif, 
I    Whidi  1  have  foatred  up  with  swiche  plesanoe, 
I    That  tboa  were  noTer  out  of  my  remembrance  ; 
O  dooghter,  whidi  that  art  my  laate  wo. 
And  in  my  lif  my  laste  joye  also, 
O  gerome  of  chastitee,  in  patience 
Tale  thou  thy  deth,  for  this  is  my  sentence  ; 
For  lore  and  not  for  hate  thou  must  bo  ded, 
My  pitouB  bond  must  sraiten  of  thin  bed. 
Alas  that  erer  Appius  thee  say  ! 
Thus  hath  he  fiUsely  juged  thee  to-day. 
And  told  hire  all  the  cas,  as  ye  before 
Han  herd,  it  nedeth  not  to  tell  it  more. 

O  mercy,  dere  father,  quod  this  maid. 
And  with  that  word  she  both  hire  armes  laid 
About  his  necke,  as  she  was  wont  to  do, 
(The  teres  brast  out  of  hire  eyen  two,) 
And  aaid,  O  goode  father,  shal  I  die  1 
Is  ther  no  grace !  is  ther  no  remedie  1 

No  certes,  dere  doughter  min,  quod  he. 
Than  yere  me  leiser,  father  min,  quod  she. 
My  deth  for  to  complaine  a  litel  space  : 
For  parde  Jepte  yave  his  doughter  grace 
For  to  eomplaine,  or  he  hire  slow,  alas  ! 
And  Crod  it  wot,  nothing  was  hire  trespas. 
Bat  for  she  ran  hire  father  first  to  see. 
To  welcome  him  with  gret  solempnitee. 
And  with  that  word  she  fell  aswoune  anon, 
And  after,  whan  hire  swooning  was  agon, 
She  riseth  up,  and  to  hire  father  said  : 
Blessed  be  God,  that  I  shall  die  a  maid. 
Yeve  me  my  deth,  or  that  I  have  a  shame. 
Doth  with  your  child  your  wille  a  goddes  name. 
And  with  that  word  she  praied  him  ful  oft. 


That  with  his  swerd  he  wolde  smite  hire  soft ; 
And  with  that  word,  aswoune  again  she  fell. 
Hire  father,  with  ful  sorweful  herte  and  will. 
Hire  bed  of  smote,  and  by  the  top  it  bent, 
And  to  the  juee  he  gan  it  to  present, 
As  he  sat  yet  in  dome  in  consistorie. 

And  whan  the  ^ugo  it  saw,  as  saith  the  storie^ 
He  bad  to  take  bun,  and  anhang  him  fast. 
But  right  anon  a  tliousand  peple  in  thrast 
To  save  the  knight,  for  routh  and  for  pitee. 
For  knowen  was  the  false  iniquitee. 

The  peple  anon  had  suspect  in  this  thing 
By  manor  of  the  cherles  chalengiug, 
That  it  was  by  the  assent  of  Ap])ius  ; 
They  wisten  wel  that  he  was  lecherous. 
For  which  unto  this  Appius  they  gon. 
And  casto  him  in  a  prison  right  auon, 
Wheras  he  slow  himself  :  and  Claudius, 
That  servant  was  unto  this  Appius, 
Was  demed  for  to  hange  upon  a  tree ; 
But  that  Yirginius  of  his  pitee 
So  prayed  for  him,  that  he  was  exiled, 
And  elles  certes  had  he  ben  begiled : 
The  remcnant  were  anhanged,  more  and  lease, 
That  were  consentant  of  this  curscdnesse. 

Here  men  may  see  how  sin  hath  bis  merite  : 
Beth  ware,  for  no  man  wot  whom  God  wol  smite 
In  no  degree,  ne  in  which  maiier  wise 
The  worme  of  conscience  may  agriso 
Of  wicked  lif,  though  it  so  privee  be. 
That  no  man  wote  therof,  sauf  God  and  he  : 
For  be  he  lewed  man  or  elles  lered, 
He  n'ot  how  soue  that  he  shal  ben  afcred. 
Therfore  I  rede  you  this  conseil  take, 
Forsakcth  sinno,  or  siiine  you  forFake. 
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Gum  Hoste  gan  to  swere  as  he  were  wood  ; 
Harow  I  (quod  he)  by  nailes  and  by  blood. 
This  was  a  false  cherl,  and  a  false  justice. 
As  shameful  deth,  as  herte  can  devise, 
Gune  to  thise  juges  and  hir  advocas. 
Algate  this  sely  maide  is  slain,  alas  1 
Alas !  to  dere  abought  she  hire  beautee. 
Wherfore  I  say,  that  al  day  man  may  see. 
That  yeftes  of  fortune  and  of  nature 
Ben  cause  of  deth  to  many  a  creature. 

i    Hire  beautee  was  hire  deth,  I  dare  wel  sain  ; 
Alas  !  so  pitously  as  she  was  slain. 

,    Of  bothe  yeftes,  that  I  speke  of  now. 
Men  ban  ful  often  more  for  harm  than  prow. 

But  trcwely,  min  owen  maister  dere, 
This  wtLS  a  pitous  tale  for  to  here  : 
But  natbeles,  passe  over,  is  no  force. 
I  pray  to  God  so  save  thy  gentil  corps. 
And  eke  thyn  urinals,  and  thy  jordanes, 


Thin  Ypocras,  and  eke  thy  Galianes, 

And  every  hoist  ful  of  thy  letuarie, 

God  blessc  hem  and  our  lady  Seinte  Marie. 

So  mote  I  the,  thou  art  a  propre  man. 

And  like  a  prelat  by  Seiut  Roniau  ; 

Said  I  not  wel !     I  cannot  speke  in  terme  ; 

But  wel  I  wot,  thou  dost  min  herte  to  crme. 

That  I  have  almost  caught  a  cardiacle  : 

By  corpus  domini  but  I  have  triacle. 

Or  elles  a  draught  of  moist  and  corny  ale, 

Or  but  I  here  anon  a  mery  tale, 

Myn  herte  is  lust  for  pitee  of  this  maid. 

Thou  bel  aiinjy  thou  pardouer,  he  said, 

Tel  us  sum  mirth  of  jupes  right  auon. 

It  shal  bo  don,  quod  he,  by  Seint  Ronion. 
But  first  (quod  he)  here  at  this  ale-stake 
1  wol  both  drinke,  and  biten  on  a  cake. 
But  right  anon  thise  gentiles  gan  to  crie  ; 

Nay,  let  him  tell  us  of  no  ribaudrie. 
Tell  us  som  moral  thing,  that  we  mow  lere, 
Sora  wit,  and  tlianne  wol  we  gladly  here. 
I  graunte  y  wis,  quod  he,  but  I  must  thinke 
Upon  som  honest  thing,  while  that  I  drinke. 
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LoRDiNGS,  quod  he,  in  chirche  whan  I  preche, 
I  peine  mo  to  have  an  hautein  speche, 
And  ring  it  out,  as  round  as  goth  a  bell, 
For  I  can  all  by  rote  that  I  tell. 
My  temo  is  alway  on,  and  ever  was  ; 
Radix  malorum  est  cupiditas. 

First  I  pronounce  whcnnes  that  I  come, 
And  than  my  buUes  shew  I  all  and  some  : 
Our  liege  lordes  sele  on  my  patente. 
That  shew  I  first  my  body  to  warrente. 
That  no  man  bo  so  bold,  ne  preest  ne  clerk. 
Me  to  disturbe  of  Cristes  holy  werk. 
And  after  that  than  tell  I  forth  my  talcs. 
BuUes  of  popes,  and  of  cardinales, 
Of  patriarkes,  and  bishoppes  I  shcwe, 
And  in  Latin  I  speke  a  wordes  fcwe. 
To  saffron  with  my  predication. 
And  for  to  stero  men  to  devotion. 
Than  shew  I  forth  my  longe  cristal  stones, 
Ycrammcd  ful  of  cloutes  and  of  bones, 
R«likes  they  ben,  as  wenen  they  cchon. 

Than  have  I  in  laton  a  shulder  bono, 
Which  that  was  of  an  holy  Jewes  shepe. 

Good  men,  say  I,  take  of  my  wordes  kepe  : 
If  that  this  bone  be  washe  in  any  well, 
If  cow,  or  calf,  or  shepe,  or  oxe  swell. 
That  any  worm  hath  ete,  or  worm  ystonge, 
Take  water  of  that  well,  and  wash  his  tonge, 
And  it  is  hole  anon  :  and  furthermore 
Of  pockes,  and  of  scab,  and  every  sore 
Shal  every  shepe  be  hole,  that  of  this  well 
Drinketh  a  draught  ;  take  kepe  of  that  I  tell. 

If  that  the  eood  man,  that  the  bestes  oweth, 
Wol  every  weke,  er  that  the  cok  him  croweth. 
Fasting  ydrinken  of  this  well  a  draught, 
As  thilke  holy  Jew  our  eldres  taught, 
His  bestes  and  his  store  shal  muitiplic. 
And,  sires,  also  it  heleth  jalousie. 
For  though  a  man  be  fallc  in  jalous  rage, 
Let  makcn  with  this  water  his  potage, 
And  never  shal  he  more  his  wif  mistrist. 
Though  he  the  soth  of  hire  defauto  wist ; 
Al  had  she  taken  preestes  two  or  three. 

Here  is  a  mitaine  eke,  that  ye  may  see  : 
He  tliat  his  hand  wol  put  in  this  mitaine, 
He  shal  have  multiplying  of  his  graine. 
Whan  he  hath  sowen,  be  it  whete  or  otes, 
So  that  he  offer  pens  or  elles  grotes. 

And,  men  and  women,  o  thing  wame  I  you  : 
If  any  wight  be  in  this  chirche  now. 
That  hath  don  sinne  horrible,  so  that  he 
Dare  not  for  shame  of  it  yshrivcn  be : 
Or  any  woman,  be  she  yong  or  old. 
That  hath  ymade  hire  husbond  coketiold, 
Swiche  folk  shul  han  no  power  ne  no  grace 
To  offer  to  my  relikes  in  this  place. 
And  who  so  findeth  him  out  of  swiche  blame, 
He  wol  come  up  and  offer  in  Goddes  name, 
And  I  assoylo  him  by  the  auctoritee, 
Which  that  by  bulle  ygranted  was  to  me. 

By  this  gaude  have  I  wonnen  yere  by  ycre 
An  hundred  mark,  sin  I  was  pardonere. 
I  stonde  like  a  clerk  in  my  pulpet. 
And  witan  the  Icwed  peple  is  doun  }'set, 
I  prcche  so  as  yo  han  herd  before, 
And  tell  an  hundred  false  japes  more. 
Than  peine  1  me  to  stretchcn  forth  my  necke. 


And  est  and  west  upon  the  peple  I  becke, 
As  doth  a  dove,  sitting  upon  a  beme  : 
Myn  hondes  and  my  tonge  gon  so  yeme, 
That  it  is  joye  to  see  my  b^inesse. 
Of  avarice  and  of  swiche  cursednease 
Is  all  my  preching,  for  to  make  hem  freo 
To  yeve  hir  pens,  and  namely  unto  me. 
For  min  entente  is  not  but  for  to  winne. 
And  nothing  for  correction  of  sinne. 
I  recke  never  whan  that  they  be  beried. 
Though  that  hir  soules  gon  a  blake  beried. 

For  certes  many  a  predication 
Cometh  oft  time  of  evil  entention  ; 
Som  for  plesance  of  folk,  and  flaterie. 
To  ben  avanced  by  hypocrisie  ; 
And  som  for  vaine  glorie,  and  som  for  hate. 
For  whan  I  dare  non  other  waycs  debate. 
Than  wol  I  sting  him  with  my  tonge  smerta 
In  preching,  so  that  he  shal  not  asterte 
To  ben  defamed  falsely,  if  that  he 
Hath  trespased  to  my  brethren  or  to  me. 
For  though  I  telle  not  his  propre  name. 
Men  shal  wel  knowen  that  it  is  the  same 
By  signes,  and  by  other  circumstances. 
Thus  quite  I  folk,  that  don  us  displesuices  : 
Thus  spit  I  out  my  venime  under  hewe 
Of  holiucsse,  to  seme  holy  and  trewe. 
But  shortly  min  entente  I  wol  devise, 
I  preche  of  nothing  but  for  covetise. 
Therfore  my  teme  is  yet,  and  ever  was. 
Radix  malorum  est  cupiditas. 

Thus  can  I  preche  again  the  same  Tice 
Which  that  I  use,  and  that  is  avarice. 
But  though  myself  be  gilty  in  that  sinne, 
Yet  can  I  maken  other  folk  to  twinne 
From  avarice,  and  sore  hem  to  repente. 
But  that  is  not  my  principal  entente  ; 
I  preche  nothing  but  for  covetise. 
Of  this  matere  it  ought  ynough  suffise. 

Than  tell  I  hem  ensamples  many  on 
Of  olde  stories  longe  time  agon. 
For  lowed  peple  lovcn  tales  olde ; 
Swiche  thinges  can  they  wel  report  and  holde 
What  ?  trowen  ye,  that  whiles  I  may  preche 
And  winnen  gold  and  silver  for  I  teche. 
That  I  wol  live  in  poverte  wilfully  I 
Nay,  nay,  I  thought  it  never  trewely. 
For  I  wol  preche  and  beg  in  sondry  londes^ 
I  wol  not  do  no  labour  with  min  hondes, 
Ne  make  baskcttes  for  to  live  therby, 
Because  I  wol  not  beggen  idelly. 
I  wol  non  of  the  apostles  contrefeie  : 
I  wol  have  money,  wolle,  chese,  and  whcte, 
Al  were  it  yevcn  of  the  pourest  page, 
Or  of  the  pourest  widewe  in  a  village  : 
Al  shulde  hire  children  sterven  for  fiunine. 
Nay,  I  wol  drinke  the  licour  of  the  vine. 
And  have  a  joly  wenche  in  every  toun. 

But  herkeneth,  lordings,  in  conclusionn, 
Your  liking  is  that  I  shal  tell  a  tale. 
Now  I  have  dronke  a  draught  of  oomy  ale. 
By  God  I  hope  I  shal  you  tell  a  thing. 
That  shal  by  reson  ben  at  your  liking : 
For  though  myself  be  a  ful  vicious  man, 
A  moral  tale  yet  I  you  tellen  can. 
Which  I  am  wont  to  prechen,  for  to  winne. 
Now  hold  your  pees,  my  tale  I  wol  beginno. 

In  Flandres  whilom  was  a  compagiue 
Of  yonge  folk,  that  haunteden  foiie, 
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Ai  haanrdy  riot,  stewes,  ftnd  tayemes ; 

Wheras  with  harpea,  lutea,  and  gitemea, 

They  dance  and  plaie  at  db  bothe  day  and  night, 

And  ete  also,  and  drinke  over  hir  might ; 

Thurgh  which  they  don  the  devil  sacrifice 

Withm  the  devils  temple,  in  corsed  wise, 

By  superfluitee  abhominable. 

Hir  othes  ben  so  gret  and  so  damnable. 

That  it  is  grisly  for  to  here  hem  swere. 

Our  blisfol  lordes  body  they  to-tere  ; 

Hem  thought  the  Jewes  rent  him  not  ynough  ; 

And  eche  of  hem  at  others  sinne  lough. 

And  right  anon  in  comen  tombcsteres 
Fetis  and  smale,  and  yonge  fruitesteres. 
Singers  with  harpes,  baudes,  wafereres, 
Which  ben  the  veray  devils  officeres, 
To  kindle  and  blow  the  fire  of  lecherie, 
That  is  annexed  unto  glotonie. 
The  holy  writ  take  I  to  my  witnesse, 
That  Inxurie  is  in  wine  and  dronkenesse. 

Lo,  how  that  dronkeu  Loth  unkindely 
Lay  by  his  daughters  two  unwetingly. 
So  dronke  he  was  he  n'iste  what  he  wrought. 

Herodes,  who  so  wel  the  stories  sought. 
Whan  he  of  wine  replete  was  at  his  feste. 
Bight  at  his  owen  table  he  yave  his  heste 
To  slcen  the  Baptist  John  ful  gilteles. 

Seneca  saith  a  good  word  douteles : 
He  saith  he  can  no  difference  find 
Betwix  a  man  that  is  out  of  his  mind. 
And  a  man  whiche  that  is  dronkelew  : 
But  that  woodnesse,  yfallen  in  a  shrew, 
Persevereth  longer  than  doth  dronkenesse. 

O  glotonie,  full  of  cursednesse  ; 
O  cause  first  of  our  confusion, 
O  original  of  onr  damnation. 
Til  Crist  had  bought  us  with  his  blood  again. 
Loketh,  how  dere,  shortly  for  to  sain, 
Abought  was  thilke  cursed  vilanie  : 
Corrupt  was  all  this  world  for  glotonie. 

Adam  our  father,  and  his  wif  also, 
Fro  Paradis,  to  labour  and  to  wo, 
Were  driven  for  that  vice,  it  is  no  drede. 
For  while  that  Adam  fasted,  as  I  rede. 
He  was  in  Pantdis,  and  whan  that  he 
Ete  of  the  fruit  defended  on  a  tree, 
Anon  he  was  out  cast  to  wo  and  peine. 

0  glotonie,  on  thee  wel  ought  us  plaine. 
O,  wist  a  man  how  many  maladies 

Folwen  of  exoesse  and  of  glotonies. 

He  wolde  ben  the  more  mesurable 

Of  his  diete,  sitting  at  his  table. 

Alas  !  the  shorte  throte,  the  tendre  mou^h, 

Haketh  that  Est  and  West,  and  North  and  South, 

In  erthe,  in  air,  in  water,  men  to-swinke. 

To  gete  a  gloton  deintee  mete  and  drinke. 

Of  this  matere,  O  Poule,  wel  canst  thou  trete. 

Mete  onto  wombe,  and  wombe  eke  unto  mete 

Shal  God  destroien  bothe,  as  Paulus  saith. 

Alas  I  a  fonle  thing  is  it  by  my  faith 

To  say  this  word,  and  fouler  is  the  dede. 

Whan  man  so  drinketh  of  the  white  and  rede, 

That  of  his  throte  he  maketh  his  privee 

Thurgh  thilke  cursed  superfluitee. 

The  Apostle  saith  weping  ful  pitously, 
Ther  walken  many,  of  which  you  told  have  I, 

1  say  it  now  weping  with  pitous  vois, 
That  they  ben  enemies  of  Cristes  crois  : 

Of  whiche  the  end  is  deth,  womb  is  hir  God. 
O  womhe,  O  belly,  stinking  is  thy  cod, 


Fulfilled  of  dong  and  of  corruptioun  ; 

At  either  end  of  thee  foule  is  the  soun. 

How  gret  labour  and  cost  is  thee  to  find ! 

Thise  cokes  how  they  stamp,  andstrein,  and  grind^ 

And  turnen  substance  into  accident, 

To  fulfill  all  thy  likerous  talent ! 

Out  of  the  hardc  bones  knocken  they 

The  mary,  for  they  casten  nought  away, 

That  may  go  thurgh  the  gullet  soft  and  sote : 

Of  spicerie,  of  leef,  of  barkc,  and  rote, 

Shal  ben  his  sause  yraaked  by  delit 

To  make  him  yet  a  newer  appetit. 

But  certes  he,  that  haunteth  swiche  delices. 

Is  ded,  while  that  he  liveth  in  tho  vices. 

A  lecherous  thing  is  wine,  and  dronkenesse 
Is  ful  of  striving  and  of  wretchednesse. 
0  dronken  man,  disfigured  is  thy  face. 
Sour  is  thy  breth,  foul  art  thou  to  enbrace  : 
And  thurgh  thy  dronken  nose  semeth  the  soun. 
As  though  thou  saidnst  ay,  Sampsoun,  Sampsoun ; 
And  yet,  God  wot,  Sampsoun  dronk  never  no  wine. 
Thou  fullest,  as  it  were  a  stiked  swine  : 
Thy  tonge  is  lost,  and  all  thin  honest  cure, 
For  dronkenesse  is  veray  sepulture 
Of  mannes  wit,  and  his  discretion. 
In  whom  that  drinke  hath  domination, 
lie  can  no  conseil  kepe,  it  is  no  drede. 
Now  kepe  you  fro  the  white  and  fro  the  rede, 
And  namely  fro  the  white  wine  of  Lcpe, 
That  is  to  sell  in  Fishstrcte  and  in  Chepe. 
This  wine  of  Spaigne  crepeth  subtilly 
In  other  wines  growing  faste  by. 
Of  which  ther  riseth  swiche  fumositec. 
That  whan  a  man  hath  dronken  draughtes  tlurcc, 
And  weneth  that  he  be  at  home  in  Chepe, 
He  is  in  Spaigne,  right  at  the  toun  of  Lepe, 
Not  at  the  Rochell,  ne  at  Burdeux  toun  ; 
And  thanne  wol  he  say,  Sampsoun,  Sampsoun. 

But  herkeneth,  lordings,  o  word,  I  you  pray, 
That  all  the  soveraine  actes,  dare  I  say, 
Of  victories  in  the  Olde  Testament, 
Thurgh  veray  God,  that  is  omnipotent. 
Were  don  in  abstinence  and  in  prayere  : 
Loketh  the  Bible,  and  ther  ye  mow  it  lore. 

Loke  Attila,  the  grete  conquerour. 
Died  in  his  slepe,  with  shame  and  dishonour, 
Bleding  ay  at  his  nose  in  dronkenesse  : 
A  capitaine  shulde  live  in  sobrenesse. 

And  over  all  this,  aviseth  you  right  wel. 
What  was  commanded  unto  Lamuel ; 
Not  Samuel,  but  Lamuel  say  I. 
Redetli  the  Bible,  and  find  it  expresly 
Of  wine  yeving  to  hem  that  have  justice. 
No  more  of  this,  for  it  may  wel  suffice. 

And  now  that  I  have  spoke  of  glotonie, 
Now  wol  I  you  defenden  hasardrie. 
Hasard  is  veray  raoder  of  lesinges. 
And  of  deceite,  and  cursed  forsweringcs  : 
Blaspheming  of  Crist,  manslaughter,  and  wast  also 
Of  catel,  and  of  time  ;  and  forthermo 
It  is  reprove,  and  contrary  of  honour. 
For  to  ben  hold  a  commun  hasardour. 
And  ever  the  higher  he  is  of  cstat. 
The  more  he  is  holden  desolat. 
If  that  a  Prince  useth  hasarderie. 
In  alle  governance  and  policie 
He  is,  as  by  commun  opinion, 
Yhold  the  lesse  in  reputation. 

Stilbon,  that  was  a  wise  embassadom!', 
Was  sent  to  Corinth  vrith  ful  gret  honour 
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Fro  Calidone,  to  maken  hem  alliance  : 
And  whan  he  came,  it  happed  him  par  chancf. 
That  all  the  gretest  that  were  of  that  lond 
YpUying  atte  hasard  he  hem  fond. 
For  which,  as  sone  as  that  it  mighte  he, 
He  stale  him  home  agein  to  his  contree, 
And  sayde  ther,  I  wol  not  lese  my  name, 
Ne  wol  not  take  on  me  so  gret  defame, 
Yon  for  to  allie  unto  non  hasardours. 
Sendoth  som  other  wise  embassadours, 
For  by  my  trouthe,  me  were  lever  die, 
Than  I  you  shuld  to  hasardours  allie. 
For  ye,  that  ben  so  glorious  in  honours, 
Shal  not  allie  you  to  non  hasardours. 
As  by  my  wille,  ne  as  by  my  tretee. 
This  wise  philosophre  thus  sayd  he. 

Loke  eke  how  to  the  king  Demetrius 
The  king  of  Parthes,  as  the  book  sayth  us. 
Sent  him  a  pair  of  dis  of  gold  in  scome. 
For  he  had  used  hasard  therbefome  : 
For  which  he  held  his  glory  and  his  renoun 
At  no  value  or  reputatioun. 
Lordes  may  findeu  other  manor  play 
Honest  ynough  to  drive  the  day  away. 

Now  wol  I  speke  of  others  false  and  grete 
A  word  or  two,  as  olde  bookes  trete. 
Gret  swering  is  a  thing  abhominable. 
And  false  swering  is  yet  more  reprevable. 
The  highe  God  forbad  swering  at  al, 
Witnesse  on  Mathew  :  but  in  special 
Of  swering  sayth  the  holy  Jeremie, 
Thou  shalt  swere  soth  thin  othes,  and  not  lie  ; 
And  swere  in  dome,  and  eke  in  rightwisuesse  ; 
But  idel  swering  is  a  cursednesse. 

Behold  and  see,  that  in  the  iirste  table 
Of  highe  Goddes  hestes  honourable. 
How  that  the  second  best  of  him  is  this. 
Take  not  my  name  in  idel  or  amis. 
Lo,  rather  he  forbedeth  swiche  swering. 
Than  homicide,  or  many  an  other  thing. 
I  say  that  as  by  ordre  thus  it  stondetli ; 
This  knoweth  he  that  his  hestes  understondeth. 
How  that  the  second  best  of  God  is  that. 
And  forthermore,  I  wol  thee  tell  all  plat. 
That  vengeance  shal  not  parten  from  his  hous 
That  of  his  othes  is  outrageous. 
By  Goddes  precious  herte,  and  by  his  nailes, 
And  by  the  blood  of  Crist,  that  is  in  Hailes, 
Seven  is  my  chance,  and  thin  is  cink  and  treye  : 
By  Goddes  annes,  if  thou  falsely  pleye. 
This  dagger  shal  thurghout  thin  herte  go. 
This  fruit  cometh  of  the  bicchel  bones  two, 
Forswering,  ire,  falsenesse,  and  homicide. 

Now  for  the  love  of  Crist  that  for  us  dide, 
Leteth  your  othes,  bothe  gret  and  smale. 
But,  sires,  now  wol  I  tell  you  forth  my  tile, 

Tliise  riotoures  three,  of  which  I  tell, 
Long  erst  or  prime  rong  of  any  bell, 
Were  set  hem  in  a  taverne  for  to  drinke  : 
And  OS  they  sat,  they  herd  a  belle  clinke 
Befom  a  corps,  was  caried  to  his  grave : 
That  on  of  hem  gan  callen  to  his  knave. 
Go  bet,  quod  he,  and  axe  redily. 
What  corps  is  this,  that  passeth  here  forth  by  : 
And  lokc  that  thou  report  his  name  wel. 

Sire,  quod  this  boy,  it  nedeth  never  a  del ; 
It  was  me  told  or  ye  came  here  two  houres  ; 
Ho  was  parde  an  old  feiaw  of  youres, 
And  sodenly  he  was  yslain  to-night, 
FordronVe  wt  iie  sat  on  his  benclie  upright. 


Ther  came  a  privee  theef,  men  depea  Deth, 
That  in  this  contree  all  the  peple  aleth. 
And  with  his  spere  he  smote  his  herte  atwo^ 
And  went  his  way  withouten  wordes  mo. 
He  hath  a  thousand  slain  this  pestilence  : 
And,  maister,  or  ye  come  in  his  presence, 
Me  thinketh  that  it  were  ful  neoeasarie, 
For  to  beware  of  swiche  an  adveraarie  : 
Beth  redy  for  to  mete  him  evermore. 
Thus  taughte  me  my  dame,  I  say  no  more. 

By  Seinte  Marie,  sayd  this  tavemere, 
The  child  sayth  soth,  for  he  hath  slain  Uiis  yere 
Hens  over  a  mile,  within  a  gret  vilUge, 
Both  man  and  woman,  child,  and  hyne,  and  page , 
I  trowe  his  habitation  be  there : 
To  ben  avised  gret  wisdome  it  were, 
Or  that  he  did  a  man  a  dishonour. 

Ye,  Goddes  armes,  quod  this  riotoiyr, 
Is  it  swiche  peril  with  him  for  to  mete  I 
I  shal  him  seke  by  stile  and  eke  by  strete. 
I  make  a  vow  by  Goddes  digue  bones. 
Herkencth,  felawes,  we  three  ben  all  ones  : 
Let  eche  of  us  hold  up  his  bond  to  other. 
And  eche  of  us  becomen  others  brother. 
And  we  wol  slen  this  false  traitour  deth  : 
He  shal  be  slain,  he  that  so  many  sleth. 
By  Goddes  dignitee,  or  it  be  night. 

Togeder  ban  thise  three  hir  trouthes  plight 
To  live  and  dien  eche  of  hem  for  other. 
As  though  he  were  his  owen  boren  brother. 
And  up  they  stert  al  dronken  in  this  rage. 
And  forth  they  gon  towardes  that  village. 
Of  which  the  taverner  had  spoke  befom. 
And  many  a  grisly  oth  than  have  they  sworn. 
And  Cristcs  blessed  body  they  to-rent ; 
Deth  shal  be  dcd,  if  that  we  may  him  hent. 

Whan  they  ban  gon  not  fully  half  a  mile. 
Right  as  they  wold  ban  troden  over  a  stile. 
An  oldo  man  and  a  poure  with  hem  roette. 
This  olde  man  ful  mckely  hem  grette. 
And  saydc  thus  ;  Now,  lordes,  Grod  you  tee. 

The  proudest  of  thise  riotoures  three 
Answerd  agen ;  What  ?  cherl,  with  sory  grace. 
Why  art  thou  all  forwrappcd  save  thy  face  t 
Why  livest  thou  so  longe  in  so  gret  age  f 

This  olde  man  gan  lokc  in  his  visage , 
And  sayde  thus  ;  For  I  ne  cannot  finde 
A  man,  though  that  I  walked  into  Inde, 
Neither  in  citee,  ne  in  no  village. 
That  wolde  change  his  youthe  for  min  age  ; 
And  therfore  mote  I  ban  min  age  still 
As  longe  time  as  it  is  Goddes  will. 
Ne  deth,  alas  !  ne  will  not  ban  my  lif. 
Thus  walke  I  like  a  resteles  caitif. 
And  on  the  ground,  which  is  my  modres  gate, 
I  knocke  witli  my  staf,  erlich  and  late, 
And  say  to  hire,  Leve  mother,  let  me  in. 
Lo,  how  I  vanish,  flesh,  and  blood,  and  skin. 
Alas  !  whan  shul  my  bones  ben  at  reste  ! 
Motlier,  with  you  wold  I  changen  my  cheste. 
That  in  my  charabre  longe  time  hath  be, 
Ye,  for  an  heren  clout  to  wrap  in  me. 
But  yet  to  me  she  wol  not  don  that  grace. 
For  which  ful  i>ale  and  welked  is  my  face. 

But,  sires,  to  you  it  is  no  curtcsie 
To  speke  unto  an  olde  man  vilanie. 
But  he  trespase  in  word  oi  elles  in  dede. 
In  holy  writ  ye  moun  yourselven  rede  ; 
Ageins  an  olde  man,  here  upon  his  hede, 
Ye  shuld  arise :  therfpre  I  yeve  you  rede, 
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Ne  doth  unto  an  olde  man  non  harm  now, 
No  more  than  that  ye  wold  a  man  did  you 
In  age,  if  that  ye  may  so  long  ahide. 
And  God  be  with  you,  wher  ye  go  or  ride. 
I  moete  go  thider  as  I  have  to  go. 

Nay,  olde  cherl,  by  God  thou  shalt  not  so, 
Sayde  this  other  basardour  anon  ; 
Thou  partest  not  so  lightly  by  Seint  John. 
Thou  spake  right  now  of  thilke  traitour  deth, 
That  in  this  contree  all  our  frendes  sleth  ; 
Have  here  my  trouth  as  thou  art  his  espie  ; 
Tell  wher  he  is,  or  thou  shalt  it  able, 
By  God  and  by  the  holy  Sacrement ; 
For  sothly  tliou  art  on  of  his  assent 
To  slen  us  yonge  folk,  thou  false  thefe. 

Now,  sires,  quod  he,  if  it  be  you  so  lefe 
To  iinden  deth,  tourne  up  this  croked  way, 
For  in  that  grove  I  left  him  by  my  fay 
Under  a  tree,  and  ther  he  wol  abide  ; 
Ne  for  your  host  he  wol  him  nothing  hide. 
Se  ye  that  oke  1  right  ther  ye  shuln  him  find. 
Grod  save  you,  that  bought  agen  mankind, 
And  you  amende  ;  thus  sayd  this  olde  man. 

And  everich  of  thise  riutoures  ran, 
Til  they  came  to  the  tree,  and  ther  they  found 
Of  Floreins  fine  of  gold  ycoined  round, 
Wei  nigh  an  eighte  bushels,  as  hem  thought. 
No  lenger  as  than  after  dethe  they  sought. 
But  echo  of  hem  so  glad  was  of  the  sight, 
For  that  the  floreins  ben  so  faire  and  bright. 
That  doun  they  sette  hem  by  the  precious  hord. 
The  werste  of  hem  he  spake  the  firste  word. 

Brethren,  quod  he,  take  kepe  what  I  shal  say  ; 
My  wit  ia  gret,  tliough  that  I  bourde  and  play. 
This  tresour  hath  fortune  unto  us  yevcn 
In  mirth  and  jolitee  our  lif  to  liven, 
And  lightly  as  it  cometh,  so  wol  we  spend. 
£y,  Crudd^  precious  diguitee,  who  wend 
To-day,  that  we  shuld  han  so  fairc  a  grace  ! 
But  might  this  gold  be  caried  fro  this  place 
Home  to  myn  hous,  or  ellcs  unto  yourcs, 
(For  wcl  I  wote  that  all  this  gold  Is  oures) 
Thanne  were  we  in  high  felicitee. 
But  trewely  by  day  it  may  not  be  ; 
Men  wolden  say  that  we  wei*e  theeves  strong. 
And  for  our  owen  t]*esour  don  us  hong. 
This  tresour  must  ycaried  be  by  night 
As  wisely  and  as  sleighty  as  it  might. 
Wherfore  I  rede,  that  cut  among  us  alle 
We  drawe,  and  let  see  wher  the  cut  wol  fallo  : 
And  he  that  hath  the  cut,  with  herte  blith, 
Shal  rennen  to  the  toun,  and  that  ful  swith, 
And  bring  us  bred  and  win  ful  prively  : 
And  two  of  us  shal  kepen  subtilly 
This  tresour  wel :  and  if  he  wol  not  tarien, 
Whan  it  is  night,  we  wol  this  tresour  carien 
By  on  assent,  wher  as  us  thinketh  best. 

That  on  of  hem  the  cut  brought  in  his  fest. 
And  bad  hem  drawe  and  loke  wher  it  wold  falle. 
And  it  fell  on  the  yongust  of  hem  alle  : 
And  forth  toward  the  toun  he  went  anon. 
■    And  al  so  sone  as  that  he  was  agon, 
i    That  on  of  hem  spake  thus  unto  that  other ; 
I    Thou  wotest  wel  thou  art  my  sworen  brother, 
I    Thy  profite  wol  1  tell  thee  right  anon. 
I    Thou  west  wel  that  our  fclaw  is  agon. 
And  hero  is  gold,  and  that  fnl  gret  plentce. 
That  shal  departed  ben  among  us  three. 
But  natheles,  if  I  can  shape  it  so, 
That  it  departed  were  among  us  two^ 


Had  I  not  don  a  frendes  turn  to  thee  t 

That  other  answerd,  I  n'ot  how  that  may  be  t 
He  wote  wel  that  the  gold  is  with  us  tweye. 
What  shuln  we  don  1  w^hat  shuln  we  to  him  eeyet 

Shal  it  be  conseil !  sayd  the  firste  shrewe } 
And  I  shal  tellen  thee  in  wordes  fewe 
What  we  shul  don,  and  bring  it  wel  aboute. 

I  grante,  quod  that  other,  out  of  doute. 
That  by  my  trouth  I  wol  thee  not  bewreie. 

Now,  quod  the  first,  thou  west  wel  we  ben  twele, 
And  tweie  of  us  shul  strenger  be  than  on. 
Loke,  whan  that  he  is  set,  thou  right  anon 
Arise,  as  though  thou  woldest  with  him  play ; 
And  I  shal  rive  him  thurgh  the  sides  tway, 
While  that  thou  stroglest  with  him  as  in  game, 
And  with  thy  dagger  loke  thou  do  the  same  ; 
And  than  shal  all  this  gold  departed  be. 
My  dere  frend,  betwixen  thee  and  me  : 
Than  moun  we  bothe  our  lustes  al  fulfille. 
And  play  at  dis  right  at  our  owen  wille. 
And  thus  accorded  ben  thise  shrewcs  tweye, 
To  slen  the  thridde,  as  ye  han  herd  me  seye. 

This  yongest,  which  that  wente  to  the  toun, 
Ful  oft  in  herte  he  rolleth  up  and  doun 
The  beautee  of  thise  floreins  newe  and  bright. 

0  Lord,  quod  he,  if  so  were  that  I  might 
Have  all  this  tresour  to  myself  alone, 

Ther  n^ls  no  man  that  liveth  under  the  trone 
Of  God,  that  shuldc  live  so  mery  as  I. 
And  at  the  last  the  fend  our  enemy 
Putte  in  his  thought,  that  he  shuld  poison  beye. 
With  which  he  mighte  slen  his  fclaws  tweye. 
For  why,  the  fend  fond  him  in  swiche  liviug. 
That  he  had  leve  to  sorwe  him  to  bring. 
For  this  was  outrely  his  ful  entente 
To  slen  hem  both,  and  never  to  repento. 

And  forth  he  goth,  no  lenger  wold  he  tary. 
Into  the  toun  unto  a  Potecai'y, 
And  praied  him  that  he  him  woldc  sell 
Som  poison,  that  he  might  his  ratouns  quell. 
And  eke  ther  was  a  polkat  in  his  hawe, 
That,  as  he  sayd,  his  capons  had  yslawe : 
And  fayn  he  wolde  him  wreken,  if  he  mighty 
Of  verniine,  that  destroied  hem  by  night. 

The  Potecary  answerd.  Thou  shalt  have 
A  thing,  as  wisly  God  my  soule  save. 
In  all  this  world  ther  n'is  no  creature. 
That  ete  or  dronke  hath  of  this  confeeture, 
Not  but  the  mountance  of  a  corne  of  wheto. 
That  he  ne  shal  his  lif  anon  forlete  ; 
Ye,  sterve  he  shal,  and  that  in  lessc  while. 
Than  thou  wolt  gon  a  pas  not  but  a  mile : 
This  poison  is  so  strong  and  violent. 

This  cursed  man  hath  in  his  bond  yhent 
This  poison  in  a  box,  and  swithe  he  ran 
Into  the  nexto  strete  unto  a  man^ 
And  borwed  of  him  lai^e  botelles  three  ; 
And  in  the  two  the  poison  poui*ed  he  ; 
The  thridde  he  kepte  clenc  for  his  drinke. 
For  all  the  night  he  shope  him  fur  to  swinke 
In  carying  of  the  gold  out  of  that  place. 

And  whan  this  riutour,  with  sory  grace, 

1  lath  filled  with  win  his  grete  botelles  tiiree^ 
To  his  felawes  agcn  repaireth  he. 

What  nedeth  it  tlierof  to  sermon  more  ! 
For  right  as  they  had  cast  his  deth  before. 
Right  so  they  han  him  slain,  and  that  anon. 
And  whan  that  this  was  don,  thus  spake  that  on  ; 
Now  let  us  sit  and  drinke,  and  make  us  mery, 
And  afterward  we  wiln  his  body  bery. 
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And  with  that  word  it  happed  him  par  cat. 
To  take  the  botelle,  ther  the  poison  was. 
And  dronke,  and  yave  his  felaw  drinke  also, 
For  which  anon  they  storve  bothe  two. 

But  certes  I  suppose  that  Avicenne 
Wrote  never  in  no  canon,  ne  in  no  fenne, 
Mo  wonder  signes  of  empoisoning, 
Than  had  thise  wretches  two  or  hir  ending. 
Thus  ended  ben  thise  homicides  two. 
And  eke  the  false  empoisoner  also. 

0  cursednesse  of  alle  cursednesse  I 
0  traitours  homicide  !     0  wickednesse  ! 

0  glotonie,  luxurie,  and  hasardrie  ! 
Thou  blasphemour  of  Crist  with  vilanie. 
And  othes  grete,  of  usage  and  of  pride  I 
Alas  !  mankinde,  how  may  it  betide, 

That  to  thy  Creatour,  which  that  thee  wi*ought, 
And  with  his  precious  herte-blood  thee  bought, 
Thou  art  so  false  and  so  unkind,  alas  ! 

Now,  good  men,  God  foryeve  you  your  trespas. 
And  ware  you  fro  the  sinne  of  avarice. 
Min  holy  pardon  may  you  ail  warice, 
So  that  ye  offre  nobles  or  starlinges. 
Or  elles  silver  broches,  spones,  ringes. 
Boweth  your  bed  under  this  holy  Bullc. 
Cometh  up,  ye  wives,  and  offreth  of  your  wolle  ; 
Your  names  I  entre  here  in  my  roll  anon  ; 
Into  the  blisse  of  heven  shul  ye  gon  : 

1  you  assoile  by  min  high  powere. 

You  that  wiln  offre,  as  clcne  and  eke  as  clere 
As  ye  were  borne.     Lo,  sires,  thus  I  preche ; 
And  Jesu  Crist,  that  is  our  soules  leche. 
So  graunte  you  his  pardon  to  receive  ; 
For  that  is  best,  I  wol  you  not  deceive. 

But,  sires,  o  word  forgate  I  in  my  tale  ; 
I  have  rclikes  and  pardon  in  my  male. 
As  faire  as  any  man  in  Englelond, 
Which  were  me  yeven  by  the  Popes  bond. 
If  any  of  you  wol  of  devotion 
Offren,  and  ban  min  absolution, 
Cometh  forth  anon,  and  kneleth  here  adoun. 
And  mekely  receiveth  my  pardoun. 


Or  elles  taketh  pardon,  as  ye  wende, 
Al  newe  and  freshe  at  every  tonnes  ende. 
So  that  ye  offren  alway  newe  and  newe, 
Nobles  or  pens,  which  that  ben  good  and  travii 
It  is  an  honour  to  everich  that  is  here^ 
That  ye  monn  have  a  suffisant  paxdonere 
To  assoilen  you  in  contree  as  ye  ride, 
For  aventures,  which  that  moun  betide. 
Paraventure  ther  may  falle  on,  or  two, 
Doun  of  his  hors,  and  broke  his  necke  atwo. 
Lokc,  which  a  seurtee  is  it  to  you  alle. 
That  I  am  in  your  felawship  yfalJe, 
That  may  assoile  you  bothe  more  and  lasM^ 
Whan  that  the  soule  shal  fro  the  body  paise. 
I  rede  that  our  hoste  shal  beginne. 
For  he  is  most  envoluped  in  unne. 
Come  forth,  sire  hoste,  and  offre  first  anon. 
And  thou  shalt  kisse  the  relikes  everich  on, 
Ye  for  a  grote  ;  unbokel  anon  thy  purse. 

Nay  nay,  quod  he,  than  have  I  Cristes  cnrae. 
Let  be,  quod  he,  it  shal  not  be,  so  the  ich. 
Thou  woldest  make  me  kisse  thin  olde  brecb. 
And  swere  it  were  a  relike  of  a  seint. 
Though  it  were  with  thy  foundement  depeint. 
But  by  tho  crois,  which  that  Seint  Heleine  fond, 
I  wolde  I  had  thin  coilons  in  rain  hond, 
Instede  of  relikes,  or  of  seintuarie. 
Let  cut  hem  of,  I  wol  thee  help  hem  carie ; 
They  shul  be  shrined  in  an  bogges  tord. 

This  Pardoner  answered  not  a  word  ; 
So  wroth  he  was,  no  word  ne  wolde  he  Bay. 

Now,  quod  our  hoste,  I  wol  no  lenger  play 
With  thee,  ne  with  non  other  angry  man. 

But  right  anon  the  worthy  knight  began, 
(Whan  that  he  saw  that  all  the  peple  lough) 
No  more  of  this,  for  it  is  right  ynough. 
Sire  Pardoner,  be  mer}'  and  glad  of  chere  ; 
And  ye,  sire  hoste,  that  ben  to  me  so  dere, 
I  pray  you  that  ye  kisse  the  Pardoner  ; 
And,  Pardoner,  I  pray  thee  draw  thee  ner, 
And  as  we  diden,  let  us  laugh  and  play. 
Anon  they  kissed,  and  riden  forth  hir  way. 


THE  SHIPMANNES   TALE. 


THE  SHIPMANNES  PROLOGUE. 


Our  hoste  upon  his  stirrops  stode  anon. 

And  salde  ;  Good  men,  herkeneth  everich  on, 

This  was  a  thrifty  tale  fur  the  nones. 

Sire  parish  preest,  quod  he,  for  G^des  bones. 

Tell  us  a  tale,  as  was  thy  forward  yore : 

I  see  wel  that  ye  lemed  men  in  lore 

Can  mochel  good,  by  Goddes  dignitee. 

The  Pex'son  him  answerd,  Benedicite  ! 
What  eileth  the  man,  so  sinfully  to  swere  ! 

Our  hoste  answerd,  0  Jankin,  be  ye  there! 
Now,  good  men,  quod  our  hoste,  herkneth  to  me. 
I  smell  a  loller  in  the  wind,  quod  he. 
Abideth  for  Goddes  dij;ne  passion. 
For  we  shul  han  a  predication  : 
This  loller  here  wol  prechen  us  somwhat. 

Nay  by  my  father's  soule,  that  shal  he  nat, 
Sayde  the  Shipman,  here  shal  he  nat  preche. 


He  shal  no  gospel  glosen  here  ne  teche. 

We  leven  all  in  the  gret  God,  quod  he. 

He  wolde  sowen  som  difficultee, 

Or  springcn  cockle  in  our  clone  come. 

And  theifore,  hoste,  I  wame  thee  befome. 

My  joly  body  shal  a  tale  telle. 

And  I  shal  clinken  you  so  mery  a  belle, 

That  I  shal  waken  all  this  compagnie : 

But  it  shal  not  ben  of  philosophie, 

Ne  of  physike,  ne  termcs  qneinte  of  lawe  ; 

Ther  is  but  litcl  Latin  in  my  mawe. 


THE  SHIPMANNES  TALE. 

A  Marchakt  whilom  dwelled  at  Seint  Donise^ 
That  riche  was,  for  which  men  held  him  wiae. 
A  wif  he  had  of  excellent  beantee, 
And  compaignable,  and  revelona  was  she. 
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Which  is  ft  thing  that  eauseth  more  dispence, 
Than  worth  is  all  the  ohere  and  reverence. 
That  men  hem  don  at  feetes  and  at  dances. 
Swiche  salutations  and  contenances 
PaBsen,  as  doth  a  shadwe  upon  the  wall : 
But  wo  is  him  that  payen  mote  for  all. 
The  sely  husbond  algate  he  mote  pay, 
He  mote  us  clothe  and  he  mote  us  array 
All  for  his  owen  worship  richely  : 
In  which  array  we  danceu  jolily. 
And  if  that  he  may  not  para  venture, 
Or  elles  lust  not  swiche  dispence  endure, 
But  thinketh  it  is  wasted  and  ylost, 
Than  mote  another  payen  for  our  cost. 
Or  lene  us  gold,  aud  that  is  perilous. 

This  noble  Marchant  held  a  worthy  hous, 
For  which  he  had  all  day  so  gret  repaire 
For  his  largesse,  and  for  his  wif  was  fairc, 
That  wonder  is  :  but  herkencth  to  my  tale. 

Amonges  all  thise  gestcs  gret  and  smale, 
Ther  was  a  Monk,  a  faire  man  and  a  bold, 
I  trow  a  thritty  winter  he  was  old, 
That  ever  in  on  was  drawing  to  that  place. 
This  yonge  Monk,  that  was  so  faire  of  face, 
Acquainted  was  so  with  this  goode  man, 
Sithen  that  hir  firste  knowlege  began. 
That  in  his  hous  as  familier  was  he. 
As  it  possible  is  any  frend  to  be. 
And  for  as  mochel  as  this  goode  man 
And  eke  this  Monk,  of  which  that  I  began. 
Were  bothe  two  ybome  in  o  village. 
The  Monk  him  cuumeth,  as  for  cosinage. 
And  he  again  him  sayd  not  ones  nay. 
But  was  as  glad  therof,  as  foule  of  day  ; 
For  to  his  herte  it  was  a  gr^  plesance. 

Thus  ben  they  knit  with  eterne  alliance. 
And  eche  of  hem  gan  other  for  to  ensure 
Of  brotherhed,  while  that  hire  lif  may  dure. 

Free  was  Dan  John,  and  namely  of  dispence 
As  in  that  hous,  and  ful  of  diligence 
To  don  plesance,  and  also  gret  costage  : 
He  not  forgate  to  yeve  the  Icste  page 
In  all  that  hous ;  but,  after  hir  degree. 
He  yave  the  lord,  and  sithen  his  meinec, 
Whan  that  he  came,  som  maner  honest  thing  ; 
For  which  they  were  as  glad  of  his  coming 
As  foule  is  fayn,  whan  that  the  sonne  up  riseth. 
No  more  of  this  as  now,  for  it  sufficeth. 

But  80  befell,  this  Marchant  on  a  day 
Shope  him  to  maken  redy  his  array 
Toward  the  toun  of  Brugges  for  to  fare. 
To  byen  ther  a  portion  of  ware  : 
For  which  he  hath  to  Paris  sent  anon 
A  messager,  and  praied  hath  Dan  John 
That  he  shuld  come  to  Seint  Denis,  and  pleie 
With  him,  and  with  his  wif,  a  day  or  tweic, 
Or  he  to  Bru^ges  went,  in  alle  wise. 

This  noble  Monk,  of  which  I  you  devise. 
Hath  of  his  Abbot,  as  him  list,  licence, 
(Beeaose  he  was  a  man  of  high  prudence, 
And  eke  ar  officer  out  for  to  ride. 
To  seen  hir  granges,  and  hir  hemes  wide) 
And  onto  Scmt  Denis  he  cometh  anon. 

Who  was  so  welcome  as  my  lord  Dan  John, 
Our  dere  cousin,  ful  of  curtesie  ? 
With  him  he  brought  a  jubbe  of  Malvesie, 
And  eke  another  ful  of  fine  Vemage, 
And  volatile,  as  ay  was  his  usage  : 
And  thus  I  let  hem  ete,  and  dnnke,  and  pleye. 
This  marchant  and  this  monk,  a  day  or  tweye. 


The  thridde  day  this  marchant  up  ariseth. 
And  on  his  nodes  sadly  him  aviseth  : 
And  up  into  his  countour  hous  goth  he. 
To  reken  with  himselven,  wel  may  be. 
Of  thilke  yere,  how  that  it  with  him  stood, 
And  how  that  he  dispended  had  his  good. 
And  if  that  he  encr^ed  were  or  non. 
His  bookes  and  his  bagges  many  on 
He  layth  befom  him  on  his  counting  bord. 
Ful  riche  was  his  trcsour  and  his  herd  ; 
For  which  ful  fast  his  countour  dore  he  shet ; 
And  eke  he  n*olde  no  man  shuld  him  let 
Of  his  accountes,  for  the  mene  time  : 
And  thus  he  sit,  til  it  was  passed  prime. 

Dan  John  was  risen  in  the  morwe  also, 
Aud  in  the  gardin  walketh  to  and  fro, 
And  hath  his  thinges  sayd  ful  curteisly. 

This  goode  wif  came  walking  prively 
Into  the  gardin,  ther  he  walketh  soft. 
And  him  salueth,  as  she  hath  don  oft : 
A  maiden  child  came  in  hire  compagnie. 
Which  as  hire  lust  she  may  governe  and  gic. 
For  yet  under  the  yerde  was  the  maidc. 

0  dero  cosin  min  Dan  John,  she  saide. 
What  aileth  you  so  rathe  for  to  arise ! 

Necc,  quod  he,  it  ought  yuough  suffise 
Five  houres  for  to  slope  upon  a  night : 
But  it  were  for  an  oldo  appalled  ^vight, 
As  ben  thise  wedded  men,  that  Ho  and  dare. 
As  in  a  fourme  sitteth  a  wery  hare. 
Were  al  forstraught  with  houudes  gret  and  smala. 
But,  dere  ncce,  why  be  ye  so  pale  ? 
I  trowe  certes,  that  our  goode  man 
Hath  you  laboured,  sith  this  night  began. 
That  you  were  nede  to  resten  hastily. 
And  with  that  word  ho  lough  ful  merily. 
And  of  his  owen  thought  he  wcxe  all  red. 

This  fairc  wif  gan  for  to  shake  hire  hed, 
And  saied  thus  ;  Ye,  God  wote  all,  quod  she. 
Nay,  cosin  min,  it  stant  not  so  with  me. 
For  by  that  Gud,  that  yave  me  soule  and  lif, 
In  all  the  rcame  of  Fraunce  is  ther  no  wif. 
That  lassc  lust  hath  to  that  sory  play  ; 
For  I  may  singe  alas  and  wala  wa 
That  I  was  borne,  but  to  no  wight  (quod  she) 
Dare  I  not  tell  how  that  it  stant  with  me. 
Wherfore  I  thinke  out  of  this  lond  to  wende. 
Or  elles  of  myself  to  make  an  ende. 
So  ful  am  I  of  drede  and  eke  of  care. 

This  monk  began  upon  this  wif  to  stare, 
And  sayd,  Alas  1  my  nece,  God  forbede. 
That  ye  for  any  sorwe,  or  any  drede. 
Fordo  yourself :  but  tclleth  me  your  grefe, 
Paraventure  I  may  in  your  mischefe 
Conseile  or  helpe  :  aud  thcrfore  telleth  me 
All  your  annoy,  for  it  shal  ben  secree. 
For  on  my  Portos  here  I  make  an  oth. 
That  never  in  my  lif,  for  lefe  ne  loth, 
Ne  shal  I  of  no  conseil  you  bewray. 

The  same  agen  to  you,  quod  she,  I  say. 
By  God  and  by  this  Portos  I  you  swere. 
Though  men  me  woldeu  all  in  peces  tere, 
Ne  shal  I  never,  for  to  gon  to  helle, 
BenTey  o  word  of  thing  that  ye  me  tell, 
Nought  for  no  cosinage,  ne  alliance, 
Hut  veraily  for  love  and  affiance. 
Thus  ben  they  swome,  and  hereupon  they  kist^ 
And  eche  of  hem  told  other  what  hem  liste. 

Cosin,  quod  she,  if  that  I  had  a  space. 
As  I  have  non,  and  namely  in  this  place, 
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Than  wold  I  tell  a  legend  of  my  lif. 
What  I  have  suffred  sith  I  was  a  wif 
With  min  husbond,  al  be  he  your  oosin. 

Nay,  quod  this  monk,  by  God  and  Seint  Martin, 
He  n'is  no  more  cosin  unto  me, 
Than  is  the  leef  that  han^eth  on  the  tree : 
I  clepe  him  so  by  Seint  Denis  of  France 
To  han  the  more  cause  of  acquaintance 
Of  you,  which  I  have  loved  specially 
Aboven  alle  women  sikerly. 
This  swere  I  you  on  my  professioun  : 
Telleth  your  grefe,  lest  th.it  he  come  adoun, 
And  hasteth  you,  and  goth  away  anon. 

My  dere  love,  quod  she,  o  my  Dan  John, 
Ful  lefe  were  me  this  conseil  fur  to  hide. 
But  out  it  mote,  I  may  no  lengcr  abide. 

Myn  husbond  is  to  me  the  werste  man. 
That  ever  was  sith  that  the  world  began  : 
But  sith  I  am  a  wif,  it  sit  not  me 
To  teilen  no  wight  of  our  privetee. 
Neither  in  bed,  ne  in  non  other  place  ; 
God  shilde  I  shulde  it  teilen  for  his  grace  ; 
A  wif  ne  shal  not  sayn  of  hire  husbond 
But  all  honour,  as  I  can  understond  ; 
Save  unto  you  thus  moch  I  teilen  shal : 
As  helpe  me  God,  he  is  nought  worth  at  all. 
In  no  degree,  the  value  of  a  flie. 
But  yet  me  greveth  most  his  nigardie  : 
And  wel  ye  wot,  that  women  naturally 
Desiren  thinges  sixe,  as  wel  as  I. 
They  wolden  that  hir  husbondes  shulden  be 
Hai^y,  and  wise,  and  riche,  and  therto  free. 
And  buxome  to  his  wif,  and  fresh  a-bedde. 
But  by  that  ilke  Lord  that  for  us  bledde, 
For  his  honour  myselven  for  to  array, 
A  sonday  next  1  muste  nedes  pay 
An  hundred  franks,  or  elles  am  I  lome. 
Yet  were  me  lever  that  I  were  unborne. 
Than  me  were  don  a  sclandre  or  vilanie. 
And  if  min  husbond  eke  might  it  espie, 
I  n*ere  but  lost  ;  and  tlierfoi*e  I  you  prey 
Lene  me  this  summc,  or  ellcs  mote  I  dey. 
Dan  John,  I  say,  lene  me  this  hundred  frankes  ; 
Parde  I  wol  not  faille  you  my  thankes, 
If  that  you  list  to  do  that  I  you  pi-ay. 
For  at  a  certain  day  I  wol  you  )>ay, 
And  do  to  you  what  plesancc  and  service 
That  I  may  don,  right  as  you  list  devise  : 
And  but  I  do,  God  take  on  me  vengeance. 
As  foule  as  ever  had  Genelon  of  France. 

This  gentil  monk  answerd  in  this  manere  ; 
Now  trewely,  min  owen  lady  dere, 
I  have  (quod  he)  on  you  so  grete  a  routhe. 
That  I  you  swere,  and  plighte  you  my  trouthe, 
That  whan  your  husbond  is  to  Fiandres  fare, 
I  wol  deliver  you  out  of  this  care. 
For  I  wol  bringen  you  an  hundred  frankes. 
And  with  that  word  he  caught  hire  by  the  flankes, 
And  hire  embraced  hard,  and  kiste  hire  oft. 
Goth  now  your  way,  quod  he,  al  stille  and  soft, 
And  let  us  dine  as  sone  as  that  ye  may. 
For  by  my  kalender  it  is  pnme  of  day : 
Goth  now,  and  beth  as  trewe  as  I  shal  be. 

Now  elles  God  forbede,  sire,  quod  she  ; 
And  forth  rIio  goth,  as  joly  as  a  pie, 
And  bad  the  cokes  that  they  shuld  hem  hie. 
So  that  men  mighten  dine,  and  that  anon. 
Up  to  hire  husbond  is  this  wif  ygon. 
And  knocketh  at  his  countour  boldely. 
Qui  est  la  9  quod  he.     Peter,  it  am  1, 


Quod  she.     What,  sire,  how  longe  wol  yo  last  I 
How  longe  time  wol  ye  reken  and  east 
Your  summes,  and  your  bookes,  and  your  thingn! 
The  devil  have  part  of  all  swiche  rekeningea. 
Ye  han  ynough  parde  of  Goddes  sonde. 
Come  doun  to-day,  and  let  your  bagges  stonde. 
Ne  be  ye  not  ashamed,  that  Dan  John 
Shal  fasting  all  this  day  elenge  gon  ! 
What  ?  let  us  here  a  masse,  and  go  we  dine. 

Wif,  quod  this  man,  litel  canst  thou  divine 
The  curious  besinesse  that  we  have  : 
For  of  us  chapmen,  all  so  God  me  save. 
And  by  that  lord  that  cleped  is  Seint  Ive, 
Scarsly  amonges  twenty  ten  shul  thrive 
Continuelly,  lasting  unto  oure  age. 
We  moun  wel  maken  chere  and  good  visage, 
And  driven  forth  the  world  as  it  may  be. 
And  kepen  oure  cstat  in  privitee. 
Til  we  be  ded,  or  elles  that  we  play 
A  pilgrimage,  or  gon  out  of  the  way. 
And  therfore  have  I  gret  neceasitee 
Upon  this  queinte  world  to  avisen  me. 
For  evermore  mote  we  stond  in  drede 
Of  hap  and  fortune  in  our  chapmanhede. 

To  Fiandres  wol  I  gi>  to-morwe  at  day. 
And  come  agein  as  sone  as  ever  I  may  : 
For  which,  my  dere  wif,  I  thee  beseke 
As  be  to  every  wight  buxom  and  meke. 
And  for  to  kepe  our  good  be  curious. 
And  honestly  governe  wel  our  hous. 
Thou  hast  ynough,  in  every  maner  wise, 
Tiiat  to  a  thrifty  houshold  may  suffice. 
Thee  lackcth  non  array,  ne  no  vitaille  ; 
Of  silver  in  thy  purse  shalt  thou  uot  faille. 
And  with  that  word  his  countour  dore  he  shette, 
And  doun  he  goth  ;  no  lenger  wold  he  lette  ; 
And  hastily  a  masse  was  ther  saide. 
And  spedily  the  tables  were  ylaide. 
And  to  the  diner  faste  they  hem  spedde. 
And  richely  this  monk  the  chapman  fedde. 

And  after  diner  Dan  John  sobrely 
This  chapman  tokc  apart,  and  prively 
He  said  him  thus  ;  Cosin,  it  stondeth  so. 
That,  wel  I  see,  to  Brugges  ye  wol  go, 
God  and  Seint  Austin  spede  you  and  gide. 
I  pray  you,  cosin,  wisely  that  ye  ride  ; 
Goveriicth  you  also  of  your  diete 
Attemprcly,  and  namely  in  this  hete. 
Betwix  us  two  nedeth  no  strange  fare  ; 
Farewel,  cosin,  God  shilde  you  fro  care. 
If  any  thing  ther  be  by  day  or  night, 
If  it  lie  in  my  power  and  my  might. 
That  ye  me  wol  command  in  any  wise. 
It  shal  be  don,  right  as  ye  wol  devise. 

But  o  thing  or  ye  go,  if  it  may  be, 
I  wolde  prayen  you  for  to  lene  me 
An  hundred  frankes  for  a  weke  or  tweye. 
For  certain  bestes  tliat  I  muste  beye. 
To  storen  with  a  place  that  is  oures  : 

iGod  helpe  me  so,  I  wold  that  it  were  youres) 
shal  not  faille  surely  of  my  day. 
Not  for  a  thousand  frankes,  a  mile  way. 
But  let  this  thing  be  secree,  I  you  preye  ; 
Fur  yet  to-night  thise  bestes  mote  I  beye. 
And  fare  now  wel,  min  owen  c<jsin  dere, 
Grand  mercy  of  your  cost  and  of  your  chere. 

This  noble  marchant  gentil ly  anon 
Answerd  and  said,  O  cosin  min  Dan  John, 
Now  sikerly  this  is  a  smal  requeste : 
My  gold  is  youi'es,  vhan  tluit  it  you  leste, 
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And  not  only  my  gold,  but  my  chaffare  : 
Take  what  yon  lest,  God  shilde  that  ye  spare. 
Bat  o  thing  is,  ye  know  it  wel  ynough 
Of  chapmen,  that  hir  money  is  hir  plough. 
We  moon  creancen  while  we  han  a  name, 
But  goodies  for  to  hen  it  is  no  game. 
Pay  it  agen,  whan  it  lith  in  your  ese ; 
After  my  might  ful  fayn  wold  I  you  plese. 

Thise  hundred  frankes  fet  he  forth  anon, 
And  prively  he  toke  hem  to  Dan  John  : 
No  wight  in  al  this  world  wist  of  this  lone, 
Saving  this  marchant,  and  Dan  John  alone. 
They  drinke,  and  speke,  and  rome  a  while  and  pleye, 
Til  that  Dan  John  rideth  to  his  abbeye. 

The  morwe  came,  and  forth  this  marchant  rideth 
To  Flandres  ward,  his  prentis  wel  him  gideth. 
Til  he  came  in  to  Brugges  merily. 
Now  goth  this  marchant  faste  and  besily 
About  his  nede,  and  bieth,  and  creanceth  ; 
He  neither  playeth  at  the  dis,  ne  danceth ; 
But  as  a  marchant,  shortly  for  to  tell, 
He  ledeth  his  lif,  and  thcr  I  let  him  dwell. 

The  sonday  next  the  marchant  was  agon, 
To  Seint  Denis  yeomen  is  Dan  John, 
With  croune  and  berde  all  fresh  and  newe  yahave. 
In  all  the  hons  ther  n'as  so  litel  a  knave, 
Ne  no  wight  elles,  that  he  n*as  ful  fain, 
For  that  my  lord  Dan  John  was  come  again. 
And  shortly  to  the  point  right  for  to  eun, 
This  £fure  wif  acconleth  with  Dan  John, 
That  for  thise  hundred  frankes  he  shuld  all  night 
Haren  hire  in  his  armes  bolt-upright : 
And  this  accord  parformed  was  in  dede. 
In  mirth  all  night  a  besy  lif  they  lede 
Til  H  was  day,  that  Dan  John  yede  his  way. 
And  bad  the  meinie  fare  wel,  have  good  day. 
For  non  of  hem,  ne  no  wight  in  the  toun. 
Hath  of  Dan  John  right  non  suspectioun  ; 
And  forth  he  rideth  home  to  his  abbey. 
Or  wher  him  liste,  no  more  of  him  I  sey. 

This  marchant,  whan  that  ended  was  the  faire. 
To  Seint  Denis  he  gan  for  to  repaire, 
And  with  his  wif  he  maketh  feste  and  cherc, 
And  telleth  hire  that  chaffare  is  so  dere. 
That  nedes  mnste  he  make  a  chevisance, 
For  he  was  bonde  in  a  recognisance. 
To  payen  twenty  thousand  sheldes  anon. 
For  which  this  marchant  is  to  Paris  gon 
To  borwe  of  certain  frendes  that  he  haddc 
A  certain  frankes,  and  som  with  him  he  laddc. 
And  whan  that  he  was  come  in  to  the  toun. 
For  gret  ehiertee  and  cret  affectioun 
Unto  Dan  John  he  goth  him  first  to  pleye  ; 
Not  for  to  axe  or  borwe  of  him  nioneye. 
But  for  to  weto  and  seen  of  his  welfare. 
And  for  to  tellen  hhn  of  his  chaffare. 
As  freodes  don,  whan  they  ben  mette  in  fere. 

Dan  John  him  maketh  teste  and  mery  chere  ; 
And  he  him  tolde  agen  ful  specially, 
How  he  had  wel  ybought  and  graciously 
(Thanked  be  God)  all  hole  his  maTchandise : 
bare  that  he  must  in  alle  manere  wise 
Maken  a  chevisance,  as  for  his  beste  : 
And  than  he  shulde  ben  in  joye  and  restc. 
Dan  John  answered,  Certes  I  am  fain, 
That  ye  in  hele  be  comen  home  again  : 
And  if  that  I  were  riche,  as  have  I  blisse. 
Of  twenty  thousand  sheldes  shuld  ye  not  misse, 
For  ye  so  kindely  this  other  day 
Lente  dm  gold^  and  as  I  can  and  may 


I  thanke  you,  by  God  and  by  Seint  Jame. 
But  natheles  I  toke  unto  our  Dame, 
Your  wif  at  home,  the  same  gold  again 
Upon  your  benche,  she  wote  it  wel  certain. 
By  certain  tokenes  that  I  can  hire  tell. 
Now  by  your  leve,  I  may  no  longer  dwell ; 
Our  abbot  wol  out  of  this  toun  anon. 
And  in  his  compagnie  I  muste  gon. 
Grete  wel  our  dame,  min  owen  nece  swete. 
And  farcwel,  derc  cosin,  til  we  mete. 

This  marchant,  which  that  was  ful  ware  and  wLscj 
Creanced  hath,  and  paidc  eke  in  Paris 
To  certain  Lumbardes  redy  in  hir  bond 
The  summe  of  gold,  and  gate  of  hem  his  bond. 
And  home  he  goth,  mery  as  a  popingay. 
For  wel  he  knew  he  stood  in  swiche  array. 
That  nedes  muste  he  winne  in  that  viage 
A  thousand  frankes,  above  all  his  costage. 

His  wif  ful  redy  mette  him  at  the  gate. 
As  she  was  wont  of  old  usage  algate  : 
And  all  that  night  in  mirthe  they  ben  sette, 
For  he  was  riche,  and  clerely  out  of  dctte. 
Whan  it  was  day,  this  marchant  gan  enbrace 
His  wif  all  newe,  and  kiste  hire  in  hire  face. 
And  up  he  goth,  and  maketh  it  ful  tough. 
No  more,  quod  she,  by  God  ye  have  ynough  : 
And  wantonly  agen  with  him  she  plaide. 
Til  at  the  last  this  marchant  to  hire  saide. 

By  God,  quod  he,  I  am  a  litel  wrothe 
With  you,  my  wif,  although  it  be  me  lothe  : 
And  wote  ye  why !  by  God,  as  that  I  gesse. 
That  ye  han  made  a  manere  strangenesse 
Betwixen  me  and  my  cosin  Dan  John. 
Ye  shuld  have  warned  me,  or  I  had  gon. 
That  he  you  had  an  hundred  frankes  paide 
By  redy  token  :  and  held  him  evil  apaide. 
For  that  I  to  him  spake  of  chevisance  : 
(Me  scraed  so  as  by  his  contenance) 
But  natheles  by  God  our  heven  king, 
I  tliouglite  not  to  axe  of  him  no  thing. 
I  pray  thee,  wif,  ne  do  thou  no  more  so. 
Tell  nic  alway,  er  that  I  fro  thee  go. 
If  any  dettour  hath  in  min  absence 
Ypaide  thee,  lest  thurgh  thy  negligence 
I  might  him  axe  a  thing  that  he  hath  paide. 

This  wif  was  not  aferde  ne  affraide. 
But  boldely  she  saide,  and  that  anon  ; 
Mary  I  defie  that  false  monk  Dan  John, 
I  kepe  not  of  his  tokenes  never  a  del  : 
He  toke  me  certain  gold,  I  woie  it  wel. 
What  1  evil  thedome  on  his  monkes  snoute  I 
For,  God  it  wote,  I  wend  withouten  doute. 
That  he  had  yeve  it  me,  because  of  you. 
To  don  therwith  min  honour  and  my  prow, 
For  cosinage,  and  eke  for  belle  chere. 
That  he  hath  had  ful  often  times  here. 
But  sith  I  see  I  stonde  in  swiche  disjoint, 
I  wol  answere  you  shortly  to  the  point. 

Ye  have  mo  slakke  dettours  than  am  I  : 
For  I  wol  pay  you  wel  and  redily 
Fro  day  to  day,  and  if  so  be  I  faille, 
I  am  your  wif,  score  it  upon  my  taile. 
And  1  shal  pay  as  sone  as  ever  I  may. 
For  by  my  trouth,  1  have  on  min  array. 
And  not  in  waste,  bestowed  it  every  del. 
And  for  I  have  bestowed  it  so  wel 
For  your  honour,  for  Goddes  sake  I  say. 
As  beth  not  wrothe,  but  let  us  laugh  and  play. 
Ye  shal  my  joly  body  han  to  wedde  : 
By  God  I  n'Ul  not  pay  you  but  a-bedde : 
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Foryeve  it  me,  niin  owen  spouse  dero  ; 
Tume  hitherward  and  maketh  better  chere. 
This  marchant  saw  ther  was  no  remedy  : 
And  for  to  chide,  it  n'ere  but  a  foly, 
Sith  that  the  thing  may  not  amended  be. 


Now,  wif,  he  said,  and  I  forj'eve  it  thee ; 
But  by  thy  lif  ne  be  no  more  so  large  ; 
Kepe  bet  my  good,  this  ycve  I  thee  in  charge. 
Thus  endeth  now  my  tale,  and  Grod  us  sende 
Taling  ynough,  unto  our  lives  ende. 
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Wkl  said  by  corpus  Domini^  quod  our  Hoste, 
Now  longe  mote  thou  saileu  by  the  coste, 
Thou  gentil  Maister,  gentil  Marinere. 
Gk>d  give  the  monke  a  thousand  last  quad  yere. 
A  ha,  felawes,  beth  ware  of  swiche  a  jape. 
The  monke  put  in  the  mannes  hode  an  ape. 
And  in  his  wifes  eke,  by  Seint  Austin. 
Draweth  no  roonkes  more  into  your  in. 

But  now  passe  over,  and  let  us  seke  aboutc, 
Who  shal  now  tcllen  first  of  all  this  route 
Another  tale  :  and  with  that  word  he  said, 
As  curtcisly  as  it  had  ben  a  maid, 

My  lady  Prioresse,  by  your  leve. 
So  that  I  wist  I  shuld  you  not  agreve, 
I  wolde  demon,  that  ye  tellen  shold 
A  tale  next,  if  so  were  that  ye  wold. 
Now  wol  ye  vouchesauf,  my  lady  dere  ? 

Gladly,  quod  she,  and  saidc  as  ye  shul  here. 
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O  Lord  our  lord,  thy  name  how  merveillous 
Is  in  this  large  world  ysprad  !  (quod  she) 
For  not  al  only  thy  laude  precious 
Parfourmed  is  by  men  of  diguitee, 
But  by  the  mouth  of  children  thy  bounteo 
Parfourmed  is,  for  on  the  brest  souking 
Somtime  shewen  they  thin  herj'ing. 

Wherfore  in  laude,  as  I  can  best  and  may, 
Of  thee  and  of  the  white  lily  flour, 
Which  that  thee  bare,  and  is  a  maide  alway, 
To  tell  a  storie  I  wol  do  my  labour  ; 
Not  that  I  may  encresen  hire  honour. 
For  she  hiresclven  is  honour  and  rote 
Of  bountee,  next  hire  sone,  and  soules  bote. 

O  mother  maide,  o  maido  and  mother  fre, 
0  bushe  unbrent,  brenning  in  Moyses  sight. 
That  ravishedest  doun  fro  the  dcitee, 
Thurgh  thin  humblesse,the  gost  that  in  thee  alight 
Of  whos  vertue,  whan  he  thin  herte  light. 
Conceived  was  the  fathers  sapience  : 
Helpe  me  to  tell  it  in  thy  reverence. 

Lady,  thy  bountee,  thy  magnificence, 
Thy  vertue  and  thy  gret  humilitee, 
Ther  may  no  tonge  expresso  in  no  science : 
For  somtime,  lady,  or  men  pray  to  thee. 
Thou  gost  beforn  of  thy  benignitee, 
And  getest  us  the  light,  of  thy  prayere. 
To  giden  us  unto  thy  sone  so  dere. 


My  conning  is  so  wcke,  o  blisfnl  queue. 
For  to  declare  thy  grete  worthinesse, 
That  I  ne  may  the  wcighte  not  sustene ; 
But  as  a  child  of  twelf  moneth  old  or  lesse, 
That  can  unnethes  any  word  expresse, 
Right  BO  fare  I,  and  therfore  I  you  pray, 
Gideth  my  song,  that  I  shal  of  you  say. 


Ther  was  in  Asie,  in  a  gret  citee, 
Amonges  Cristen  folk  a  Jewerie, 
Sustened  by  a  lord  of  that  contree. 
For  foule  usure,  and  lucre  of  vilanie, 
Hateful  to  Crist,  and  to  hit  compagnie : 
And  thurgh  the  stretemen  mighten  ride  and  wends 
For  it  was  free,  and  open  at  eyther  ende. 

A  litel  scole  of  Cristen  folk  ther  stood 
Doun  at  the  ferther  ende,  in  which  ther  were 
Children  an  hope  comen  of  Cristen  blood. 
That  lemed  in  that  scole  yere  by  yere, 
Swiche  manere  doctrine  as  men  used  there  : 
This  is  to  say,  to  singen  and  to  rede, 
As  smale  children  don  in  hir  childhede. 

Among  thise  children  was  a  widewes  sone, 
A  litel  clergion,  sevene  yere  of  age, 
That  day  by  day  to  scole  was  his  wone. 
And  eke  also,  wheras  he  sey  the  image 
Of  Cristes  moder,  had  he  in  usage, 
As  him  was  taught,  to  knele  adoun,  and  say 
Ave  Marie,  as  he  goth  by  the  way. 

Thus  hath  this  widewe  hire  litel  sone  ytaught 
Our  blisful  Lady,  Cristes  moder  dere. 
To  worship  ay,  and  he  forgate  it  naught : 
For  sely  childo  wol  alway  sone  lere. 
But  ay,  whan  I  remembre  on  this  matere, 
Seint  Nicholas  stant  ever  in  my  presence. 
For  he  so  yong  to  Ciist  did  reverence. 

This  litel  childe  his  litel  book  leming, 
As  he  sate  in  the  scole  at  his  primere. 
He  Alma  redempioris  herde  sing. 
As  children  lered  hir  antiphonere  : 
And  as  he  dorst,  he  drow  him  nere  and  nere. 
And  herkened  ay  the  wordes  and  the  note. 
Til  he  the  firate  vers  coude  al  by  rote. 

Nought  wist  he  what  this  Latin  was  to  say, 
For  he  so  yonge  and  tendre  was  of  age  ; 
But  on  a  day  his  felaw  gan  he  pray 
To  expounden  him  this  song  in  his  langago, 
Or  telle  him  why  this  song  was  in  usage  : 
This  prayde  he  him  to  construe  and  declare, 
Ful  often  time  upon  his  knees  bare. 
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His  felaw,  which  that  elder  was  than  he, 
Answerd  him  thus  :  This  song,  I  have  herd  say, 
Was  maked  of  oar  bliBfuI  Lady  fre, 
Hire  to  salue,  and  eke  hire  for  to  prey 
To  ben  oar  help,  and  socour  whan  we  dey. 
I  can  no  more  expound  in  this  matere  : 
I  lenie  song,  I  can  but  smal  grammere. 

And  is  this  song  maked  in  reyerence 
Of  Cristes  moder !  said  this  innocent ; 
Now  certes  I  wol  don  my  diligence 
To  conne  it  all,  or  Cristemasse  be  went. 
Though  that  I  for  my  primer  shal  be  shent. 
And  shal  be  beten  thries  in  an  houre, 
I  wol  it  conne,  our  Ladie  for  to  honoure. 

His  felaw  taught  him  homeward  prively 
Fro  day  to  day,  til  he  coude  it  by  rote. 
And  than  he  song  it  wel  and  boldely 
Fro  word  to  word  according  with  the  note : 
Twies  a  day  it  passed  thurgh  his  throte, 
To  scoleward  and  homewanl  whan  he  wente : 
On  Cristes  moder  set  was  his  entente. 

As  I  haye  said,  thurghout  the  Jewerie 
This  litel  child  as  he  came  to  and  fro, 
Fal  merily  than  wold  be  sing  and  crie, 
O  Alma  redemptorvff  ever  mo : 
The  swetenesse  hath  his  herte  persed  so 
Of  Cristes  moder,  that  to  hire  to  pray 
He  cannot  stint  of  singing  by  the  way. 

Oar  firste  fo,  the  serpent  Sathanas, 
That  hath  in  Jewes  herte  his  waspes  nest, 
Up  swale  and  said,  O  Ebraike  peple,  alas  ! 
Is  this  to  you  a  thing  that  is  honest, 
That  swiche  a  boy  shal  walken  as  him  leste 
In  your  despit,  and  sing  of  swiche  sentence, 
Which  is  again  our  lawes  reverence  f 

From  thennesforth  the  Jewes  ban  conspired 
This  innocent  out  of  this  world  to  chace  : 
An  homicide  therto  ban  they  hired. 
That  in  an  aleye  liad  a  privee  place, 
And  as  the  chUd  gan  forthby  for  to  pace. 
This  cursed  Jew  him  hent,  and  held  him  fast. 
And  cut  his  throte,  and  in  a  pit  him  cast. 

I  say  that  in  a  wardrope  they  him  threwe, 
Wher  as  thise  Jewes  purgen  hir  entraille. 
O  cursed  folk,  of  Herodes  alle  newe. 
What  may  your  evil  entente  you  availle  1 
Mordre  wol  out,  certein  it  wol  not  faille. 
And  namely  ther  the  honour  of  God  shal  sprede  : 
The  blood  out  crieth  on  your  cursed  dede. 

O  martyr  souded  in  virnnitee. 
Now  maist  thou  singe,  and  folwen  ever  in  on 
The  white  lamb  celestial,  quod  she. 
Of  which  the  gret  Evangelist  Seint  John 
In  Pathmos  wrote,  which  sayth  that  they  that  gon 
Befom  this  Iamb,  and  singe  a  song  al  newe. 
That  never  fleshly  woman  they  ne  knewe. 

This  poure  widewe  awaiteth  al  that  night 
\fter  hire  litel  childe,  and  he  came  nougnt : 
For  which  as  sone  as  it  was  dayes  light. 
With  face  pale  of  drede  and  besy  thought. 
She  hath  at  scole  and  elleswher  him  sought, 
Til  finally  she  gan  so  fer  aspie, 
That  he  last  seen  was  in  the  Jewerie. 


With  modres  pitee  in  hire  brest  enclosed 
She  goth,  as  she  were  half  out  of  hire  minde. 
To  every  pUce,  wher  she  hath  supposed 
By  likelihed  hire  litel  child  to  finde  : 
And  ever  on  Cristes  moder  roeke  and  kinde 
She  cried,  and  at  the  laste  thus  she  wrought, 
Among  the  cursed  Jewes  she  him  sought. 

She  freyneth,  and  she  praieth  pitously 
To  every  Jew  that  dwelled  in  thilke  place, 
To  telle  hire,  if  hire  child  went  ought  forthby: 
They  sayden,  Nay  ;  but  Jesu  of  his  grace 
Yave  in  hire  thought,  within  a  litel  space. 
That  in  that  place  after  hire  sone  she  cride, 
Ther  he  was  casteu  in  a  pit  beside. 

O  grete  God,  that  parformest  thy  laude 
By  mouth  of  innocentes,  lo  hero  thy  might  I 
This  gemme  of  chnstitee,  this  emeraude. 
And  eke  of  martirdome  the  ruble  bright, 
Ther  he  with  throte  ycorven  lay« upright 
He  Aima  redemptoru  gan  to  singe 
So  loude,  that  all  the  place  gan  to  ringe. 

The  Cristen  folk,  that  thurgh  the  strete  wentej 
In  comen,  for  to  wondre  upon  this  thing  : 
And  hastifly  they  for  the  provost  sente. 
He  came  anon  withouten  tarying. 
And  herieth  Crist,  that  is  of  heven  king. 
And  eke  his  moder,  honour  of  mankind. 
And  after  that  the  Jewes  let  he  binde. 

This  child  with  pitous  lamentation 
Was  taken  up,  singing  his  song  alway  : 
And  with  honour  and  gret  procession. 
They  carien  him  unto  the  next  abbey. 
His  moder  swouning  by  the  bere  lay  ; 
Unnethes  might  the  peple  tliat  was  there 
This  newe  Rachel  bringen  fro  his  bere. 

With  turment,  and  with  shameful  deth  eche  on 
This  provost  doth  thise  Jewes  for  to  sterve. 
That  of  this  morder  wiste,  and  that  anon  ; 
He  n'oldc  no  swiche  cursednesse  observe  : 
Evil  shal  he  have,  that  evil  wol  deserve. 
Therfore  with  wilde  hors  he  did  hem  drawe, 
And  after  that  he  heng  hem  by  the  lawe. 

Upon  his  bere  ay  lith  this  innocent 
Befom  the  auter  while  the  masse  last : 
And  after  that,  the  abbot  with  his  covent 
Han  spedde  hem  for  to  berie  him  ful  fast : 
And  whan  they  holy  water  on  him  cast. 
Yet  spake  this  child,  whan  spreint  was  the  holy  water 
And  sang,  o  Alma  redemptoris  mater. 

This  abbot,  which  that  was  an  holy  man. 
As  monkes  ben,  or  elles  ought  to  be. 
This  yonge  child  to  conjure  he  began. 
And  said  ;  0  dere  child,  I  halse  thee 
In  vertue  of  the  holy  Trinitee, 
Tell  me  what  is  thy  cause  for  to  sing, 
Sith  that  thy  throte  is  cut  to  my  seming. 

My  throte  is  cut  unto  my  nekke-bon, 
Saide  this  child,  and  as  by  way  of  kinde 
I  shuld  have  deyd,  ye  longe  time  agon  : 
But  Jesu  Crist,  as  ye  in  bookes  finde, 
Wol  that  his  glory  last  and  be  in  minde. 
And  for  the  worship  of  hu  moder  dere. 
Yet  may  I  sing  o  Alma  loude  and  clere* 
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This  welle  of  merde,  Cristes  moder  swete, 
I  loved  aJway,  as  after  my  conning : 
And  whan  that  I  my  lif  ahulde  forlete, 
To  roe  she  came,  and  bad  me  for  to  sing 
This  antem  veraily  in  my  dying, 
As  ye  han  herde,  and,  whan  that  I  had  songe^ 
Me  thought  she  Uiid  a  grain  upon  my  tonge. 

Wherfore  I  sing,  and  sing  I  mote  certain 
In  honour  of  that  blisful  maiden  free, 
Til  fro  my  tonge  of  taken  is  the  grain. 
And  after  that  thus  saide  she  to  me  ; 
My  litel  child,  than  wol  I  fetchen  thee, 
Whan  that  the  grain  is  fro  thy  tone  ytake : 
Be  not  agaste,  I  wol  thee  not  forsake. 

This  holy  monk,  this  abbot  him  mene  I, 
His  tonge  out  caught,  and  toke  away  the  grain ; 
And  he  yave  up  the  gost  ful  softely. 
And  whan  this  abbot  had  this  wonder  sein. 


His  salte  teres  trilled  adoun  as  reyne : 
And  groff  he  fell  al  platte  upon  the  ground, 
And  still  he  lay,  as  he  had  ben  yboond. 

The  covent  lay  eke  upon  the  pavement 
Weping  and  herying  Cristes  moder  dere. 
And  after  that  they  risen,  and  forth  ben  west, 
And  toke  away  this  martir  fro  his  here, 
And  in  a  tombe  of  marble  stones  clere 
Enclosen  they  his  litel  body  swete  : 
Ther  he  is  now,  God  lene  us  for  to  mete. 

0  yonge  Hew  of  Lincoln,  slain  also 
With  cursed  Jewcs,  as  it  is  notable. 
For  it  n'is  but  a  litel  while  ago. 
Pray  eke  for  us,  we  sinful  folk  unstable, 
That  of  his  mercy  God  so  merciable 
On  us  his  grete  mercie  multiplie. 
For  reverence  of  his  moder  Marie. 
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Whan  said  was  this  miracle,  every  man 

As  sober  was,  that  wonder  was  to  see. 

Til  that  our  hosto  to  iapcn  he  began, 

And  than  at  erst  he  loked  upon  me, 

And  saide  thus  ;  What  man  art  thou  ?  quod  he. 

Thou  lokest,  as  thou  woldest  finde  an  hare. 

For  ever  upon  the  ground  I  see  thee  stare. 

Approche  nei'e,  and  loke  up  merily. 
Now  ware  you,  sires,  and  let  this  man  have  place. 
He  in  the  waste  is  shapen  as  wel  as  I  : 
This  were  a  popet  in  an  arme  to  enbrace 
For  any  woman,  smal  and  faire  of  face. 
He  semeth  elvish  by  his  contenance, 
For  unto  no  wight  doth  he  daliance. 

Say  now  somwhat,  sin  other  folk  han  saide  ; 
Tell  us  a  tale  of  mirthe  and  that  anon. 
Hoste,  quod  I,  ne  be  not  evil  apaide. 
For  other  tale  certes  can  I  non, 
But  of  a  rime  I  lemed  yore  agon. 
Ye,  that  is  good,  quod  he,  we  shullen  here 
Som  deintee  thing,  me  thinketh  by  thy  chere. 


THE  RIME  OF  SIRE  THOPAS. 


LiSTA!iETH,  lordinges,  in  good  entente 
And  I  wol  tell  you  verament 

Of  mirthe  and  of  solas, 
Al  of  a  knight  was  fiurc  and  gent 
In  bataille  and  in  tumament, 

His  name  was  sire  Thopas. 


Ybome  he  was  in  fer  contrec. 
In  Flaudres,  al  beyonde  the  sec, 

At  Popering  in  the  place, 
His  father  was  a  man  ful  free. 
And  lord  he  was  of  that  coutree, 

As  it  was  Goddes  grace. 

Sire  Thopas  was  a  doughty  swain. 
White  was  his  face  as  paindemaine 

His  lippes  red  as  rose. 
His  rudde  is  like  scarlet  in  grain, 
And  I  you  tell  in  good  certain 

He  had  a  semely  nose. 

His  here,  his  berde,  was  like  safroun, 
That  to  his  girdle  raught  adoun. 

His  shoon  of  cordcwane  ; 
Of  Brugges  were  his  hosen  broun  ; 
His  ix>be  was  of  ciclatoun. 

That  costc  many  a  jane. 

He  coude  hunt  at  the  wilde  dere. 
And  ride  on  banking  fur  the  rivere 

With  givy  goshauk  on  honde  : 
Therto  he  was  a  good  archcre. 
Of  wrastling  was  ther  noii  his  perc, 

Ther  ony  ram  shuld  stonde. 

Ful  many  a  maide  bright  in  hour 
They  mourned  for  him  par  amovr. 

Whan  hem  were  bet  to  slepe  ; 
But  he  was  chaste  and  no  lechour, 
And  swete  as  is  the  bramble  floury 

That  bereth  the  red  hepe. 

And  so  it  fell  upon  a  day, 
Forsoth,  as  I  you  tellen  may. 

Sire  Thopas  wold  out  ride  ; 
He  worth  upon  his  stede  gray. 
And  in  his  hond  a  launcegayy 

A  long  swerd  by  his  side. 
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He  priketh  thaigii  a  faire  forest, 
Therin  is  many  a  wilde  best. 

Ye  bothe  buck  and  hare, 
And  as  he  priked  North  and  Est, 
[  telle  it  you,  him  had  almeste 

Betidde  a  sory  care. 

Ther  springen  herbes  grete  and  smale, 
The  licoris  and  the  setewale, 

And  many  a  clone  gilofre, 
And  notemuge  to  put  in  ale, 
Whether  it  be  moist  or  stale. 

Or  for  to  lain  in  cofre. 

The  briddes  singen,  it  is  no  nay. 
The  sperhauk  and  the  popingay, 

That  joye  it  was  to  here, 
Tlie  throstel  cok  made  eke  his  lay, 
The  wode  dove  upon  the  spray 

He  sang  ful  loude  and  clere. 

Sire  Thopas  fell  in  love-longing 
Al  wlian  he  herd  the  throstel  sing, 

And  priked  as  he  were  wood  ; 
His  faire  stede  in  his  priking 
So  swatte,  that  men  might  him  wring, 

His  sides  were  al  blood. 

Sire  Thopas  eke  so  wery  was 
For  priking  on  the  softe  gras, 

So  fiers  was  his  corage, 
That  doun  he  laid  him  in  that  place 
To  maken  his  stede  som  solace, 

And  yaf  him  good  forage. 

A,  Seinte  l^iary,  benediciie, 
What  aileth  this  love  at  me 

To  binde  me  so  sore  1 
Me  dremed  all  this  night  parde, 
An  elf- queue  shal  my  lemman  be. 

And  slepe  under  my  gore. 

An  elf-quene  wol  I  love  ywis, 
For  in  this  world  no  woman  is 

Worthy  to  be  my  make  ||  in  toun, — 
All  other  women  I  forsake, 
And  to  an  elf-quene  I  me  take 

By  dale  and  eke  by  doun. 

Into  his  sadel  he  clombe  anon, 
And  priked  over  stile  and  stou 

An  elf-quene  for  to  espio, 
Til  he  so  long  had  ridden  and  gone, 
That  he  fond  in  a  privee  wone 

The  contree  of  Faerie. 

Wherin  he  soughte  North  and  South, 
And  oft  he  spied  with  his  mouth 

In  many  a  forest  wildc, 
For  in  that  contree  n'as  ther  non, 
That  to  him  dorst  ride  or  gun. 

Neither  wif  no  childe. 

Til  that  ther  came  a  gret  geaunt. 
His  name  was  Sire  Oliphaunt, 

A  perilous  man  of  dedc. 
He  sayde.  Child,  by  Termagaunt, 
Bat  if  thou  priko  out  of  myn  haunt. 

Anon  I  siee  thy  stede  ||  with  mace — 


Here  is  the  Queue  of  Faerie, 
With  harpe,  and  pipe,  and  simphonie. 
Dwelling  in  this  place. 

The  child  sayd,  Al  so  mote  I  the. 
To  morwo  wol  I  meten  thee. 

Whan  I  have  miu  armoure. 
And  yet  I  hope  par  ma  fay^ 
That  thou  shalt  with  this  Jauncegay 

Abien  it  ful  sourc  ;  ||  thy  mawc-^ 
Shal  I  perce,  if  I  may. 
Or  it  be  fully  prime  of  the  day. 

For  here  thou  shalt  be  slawe. 

Sire  Thopas  drow  abak  ful  fast ; 
This  geaunt  at  him  stones  cast 

Out  of  a  fel  staffe  sling  : 
But  faire  escaped  child  Thopas, 
And  all  it  was  thurgh  Goddes  grace, 

And  thurgh  his  faire  bering. 

Yet  listeneth,  lordings,  to  my  tale, 
Merier  than  the  nightingale, 

For  now  I  wol  you  roune, 
How  Sire  Thopas  with  sides  smale, 
Priking  over  hill  and  dale, 

Is  comeu  agein  to  toune. 

His  mery  men  commandeth  he, 
To  maken  him  bothe  game  and  glc, 

For  nodes  must  he  figlite, 
With  a  geaunt  with  hedes  three. 
For  paramour  and  jolitee 

Of  on  that  slioue  ful  briglite. 

Do  come,  he  sayd,  my  minestrak'S 
And  gestours  for  to  tellen  talcs 

Anon  in  min  arming, 
Of  romaunces  that  ben  reales. 
Of  popes  and  of  cardinales, 

And  eke  of  love-longing. 

They  fet  him  first  the  swete  win. 
And  mode  eke  in  a  maselin. 

And  real  spiceric, 
Of  ginger-bred  tliat  was  ful  iiu. 
And  licoris  and  eke  com  in, 

With  suger  that  is  trie. 

He  didde  next  his  white  lere 
Of  cloth  of  lake  fin  and  clere 

A  brccho  and  eke  a  sherte, 
And  next  his  shert  an  haketou, 
And  over  that  an  habergeon. 

For  pcrcing  of  his  hertc. 

And  over  tliat  a  fin  liauberk, 
Was  all  y wrought  of  Jewes  werk, 

Ful  strong  it  was  of  plate, 
And  over  that  his  cote-armourc. 
As  white  as  is  the  lily  floure. 

In  which  ho  wold  debate. 

His  bheld  was  all  of  gold  so  red, 
And  therin  was  a  bores  hcd, 

A  charboucle  beside  ; 
And  ther  he  swore  on  ale  and  bred 
How  that  the  geaunt  shuld  be  ded^ 

Betide  what  so  betide. 
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His  jambeux  were  of  cuirbouly, 
His  swerdes  sheth  of  ivory, 

His  Iielme  of  latoun  bright. 
His  sadel  was  of  rewel  bone, 
His  bridel  as  the  sonne  shone, 

Or  as  the  mone  light. 

His  spere  was  of  fin  cypres, 

That  bodeth  werre,  and  nothing  pecs, 

The  bed  ful  sharpe  yground. 
His  stede  was  all  dapple  gray. 
It  goth  an  aumble  in  the  way 

Ful  softely  and  round  [j  in  londe — 
Lo,  Lordes  min,  here  is  a  fit ; 
If  ye  wol  ony  more  of  it. 

To  telle  it  wol  I  fond. 


Now  hold  your  mouth  pour  charile, 
Bothe  knight  and  lady  fre, 

And  herkeneth  to  ray  spell. 
Of  bataille  and  of  chevalric, 
Of  ladies  love  and  druerie. 

Anon  I  wol  you  tell. 


Men  speken  of  romaunces  of  pru^ 
Of  Homchild,  and  of  Ipotis, 

Of  Bevis,  and  Sire  Guy, 
Of  Sure  Libeux,  and  Pleiiidamoor, 
But  Sire  Thopas,  he  bereth  the  flour 

Of  real  chevalrie 

His  goodc  stede  he  al  bestrode. 
And  forth  upon  his  way  he  glode. 

As  sparcle  out  of  bronde  ; 
Upon  his  crest  he  bare  a  tour. 
And  therin  stiked  a  lily  flour, 

God  shilde  his  corps  fro  shonde. 

And  for  he  was  a  knight  anntrous, 
He  n'olde  slepen  in  non  hous, 

But  liggen  in  his  hood, 
His  brighte  helm  was  his  wanger, 
And  by  him  baited  his  destrer 

Of  herbes  fin  and  good. 

Himself  drank  water  of  the  well, 
As  did  the  knight  Sire  Perciveii 

So  worthy  under  wede, 
Til  on  a  day 
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No  more  of  this  for  Goddes  dignitec. 
Quod  oure  hosto,  for  thou  makest  mo 
So  wery  of  thy  veray  leweduesse. 
That  al  so  wisly  God  my  soulo  blessc, 
Min  eres  aken  of  thy  drafty  speche. 
Now  swiche  a  rime  the  devil  I  betechc ; 
This  may  wel  bo  rime  dogerel,  quod  he. 

Why  80 !  quod  I,  why  wolt  thou  letten  me 
More  of  my  tale,  than  an  other  man, 
Sin  that  it  is  the  beste  rime  1  can ! 

By  God,  quod  he,  for  plainly  at  o  word. 
Thy  drafty  riming  is  not  worth  a  tord : 
Thou  dost  nought  clles  but  dispendest  time. 
Sive,  at  o  word,  thou  shalt  no  lengcr  rime. 
Let  see  wher  thou  canst  tellen  ought  in  geste. 
Or  tellen  in  prose  somwhat  at  the  Icste, 
In  which  ther  be  som  mirthe  or  som  doctrine. 

Gladly,  quod  I,  by  Goddes  swete  pine 
I  wol  you  tell  a  litcl  thing  in  prose, 
That  oughte  liken  you,  as  I  suppose, 
Or  elles  certes  ye  be  to  dangerous. 
It  is  a  moral  tale  vertuous, 
Al  be  it  told  som  time  in  sondry  w^ise 
Of  sondry  folk,  as  I  shal  you  devise. 

As  thus,  ye  wote  that  every  Evangelist, 
That  telieth  us  the  peine  of  Jcsu  Crist, 
Ne  saith  not  allc  thing  as  his  felaw  doth  : 
But  nathcles  hir  sentence  is  al  soth. 
And  alle  accorden  as  in  hir  sentence, 
Al  be  ther  in  hir  telling  difference  : 
For  som  of  hem  say  more,  and  som  say  lease, 
Whan  tliey  hb  pitous  passion  expresse  ; 
I  mene  of  Mark  and  Mathew,  Luke  and  John, 


But  douteles  hir  sentence  is  mil  on. 
Therfore,  lordinges  all,  I  you  bcseehe. 
If  that  ye  thinke  I  vary  in  my  speche. 
As  thus,  though  that  I  telle  som  del  more 
Of  proverbes,  than  ye  ban  herdo  before 
Comprehended  in  this  litel  tretise  here. 
To  cnforcen  with  the  effect  of  my  materc. 
And  though  I  not  the  same  wordes  say 
As  ye  ban  herde,  yet  to  you  alle  I  pray 
Blameth  me  not,  for,  as  in  my  sentence, 
Shul  ye  nowher  finden  no  difference 
Fro  the  sentence  of  thilko  tretise  lite, 
After  the  which  this  mery  tale  I  write. 
And  therfore  herkeneth  what  I  shal  say. 
And  let  me  tellen  all  my  tale  I  pray. 
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A  TONQE  man  called  Melibcus,  mighty  and  riche, 
begate  upon  his  wif,  that  called  was  Prudence,  a 
dou;rhter  which  that  called  was  Sophie. 

Upon  a  day  befell,  that  he  for  his  disport  is  went 
into  the  feldes  him  to  playe.  His  wif  and  eke  hia 
doughter  hath  he  laft  within  his  hous,  of  which 
the  dores  weren  fast  yshette.  Foure  of  his  olde 
foos  ban  it  espied,  and  setten  ladders  to  the  walles 
of  his  hous,  and  by  the  windowes  ben  entred,  and 
beten  his  wif,  and  wounded  his  doughter  with  five 
mortal  woundes,  in  five  sondry  places  ;  this  is  t« 
say,  in  hire  feet,  in  hire  hondes,  in  hire  eres,  in 
hire  nose,  and  in  hire  mouth  ;  and  leften  hire  for 
dede,  and  wenten  away. 

Whan  Melibeus  retomed  wu  into  his  hoiu,  and 
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fley  al  tliis  meachief,  he,  like  a  mad  man,  rendiDg 
liis  clothes,  gan  to  wepe  and  crie. 

Prudence  his  wif,  as  fer  forth  as  she  dorste, 
1>e8oaght  him  of  his  weping  for  to  stint :  but  not 
forthy  he  gan  to  crie  and  wepen  ever  leuger  the 
more. 

This  noble  wif  Prudence  remembred  hire  upon 
the  sentence  of  Ovide,  in  his  book  that  cleped  is 
the  Remedie  of  love,  wheras  he  saith  ;  he  is  a 
lool  that  distourbeth  the  moder  to  wepe,  in  the 
deth  of  hire  childe,  til  she  have  wppt  hire  fille,  as 
for  a  eerUun  time :  and  than  shal  a  man  don  his 
diligence  widi  amiable  wordes  hire  to  reconforte 
and  preye  hire  of  hire  weping  for  to  stinte.  For 
vhi^  reson  this  noble  wif  Prudence  sufTred  hire 
Aonsbond  for  to  wepe  and  crie,  as  for  a  certain 
space  ;  and  whan  she  saw  hire  time,  she  sayde  to 
mm  in  this  wise.  Alas  I  my  lord,  quod  she,  why 
make  ye  yourself  for  to  be  like  a  fool  ?  Forsothe  it 
spperieineth  not  to  a  wise  man,  to  roaken  swiche 
1  Borwe.  Youre  doughter,  with  the  grace  of  God, 
thai  wariah  and  escape.  And  al  were  it  so  that 
•he  riglit  now  were  dede,  ye  ne  ought  not  as  for 
hire  deth  youreself  to  destroye.  Senek  saith  ;  the 
wise  man  shal  not  take  to  gret  discomfort  for  the 
deth  of  his  children,  but  certes  he  shulde  sufTrcn 
it  in  patience,  as  wel  as  he  abideth  the  deth  of  his 
owen  propre  persone. 

This  Bielibeus  answered  anon  and  saidc  :  what 
man  (quod  he)  shulde  of  his  weping  stinte,  that 
hath  so  gret  a  cause  for  to  wepe  !  Jesu  Crist,  our 
Lord,  himself  wepte  for  the  -deth  of  Lazarus  his 
trend.  Prudence  answered  ;  certes  wel  I  wote, 
aUempre  weping  is  nothing  defended,  to  him  that 
•orweful  is,  among  folk  in  sorwe,  but  it  is  rather 
grmnnted  him  to  wepe.  The  Apostle  Poulc  unto 
the  Romaines  writeth  ;  man  shal  rejoyco  with 
hem  that  maken  joye,  and  wepen  with  swiche 
folk  as  wepen.  But  though  attempro  weping  be 
Tgranted,  outrageous  weping  certes  is  defended. 
Jlesure  of  weping  shulde  be  considered,  after  the 
lore  that  techeth  us  Senek.  Whan  that  thy  frcnd 
b  dede  (quod  he)  let  not  thin  eyen  to  moiste  ben 
of  teres,  ne  to  muche  drie  :  although  the  teres 
comen  to  thin  eyen,  let  hem  not  falle.  And  whan 
thou  hast  forgon  thy  frend,  do  diligence  to  get 
agein  another  frend :  and  this  is  more  wisdom 
tbui  for  to  wepe  for  thy  frend,  which  that  thou 
hast  lorne,  for  therin  is  no  bote.  And  therfure 
if  ye  goremo  you  by  sapience,  put  away  sorwe 
out  of  youre  herte.  Remembreth  you  that  Jesus 
Sirak  sayth  ;  a  num  that  is  joyous  and  glad  in 
bertCy  it  him  conserveth  florishing  in  his  age  :  but 
soChlj  a  sorwefhl  herte  maketh  his  bones  drie. 
He  saith  eke  thus,  that  eorwe  in  herte  slccth  ful 
Buuiy  a  man.  Salomon  sa}'th,  that  right  as 
monthes  in  the  shepes  fleese  anoien  to  the  clothes, 
and  the  smale  wormes  to  the  tree,  right  so  anoietli 
sorwe  to  the  herte  of  man.  Wherfore  us  ought 
as  wel  in  the  deth  of  oure  children,  as  in  the 
losae  of  oure  goodes  temporel,  have  patience. 

Remembre  you  upon  the  patient  Job,  whan  he 
hadde  lost  his  children  and  his  temporrl  sub- 
stannoe,  and  in  his  body  endured  and  received 
fol  many  a  grevous  tribulation,  yet  sayde  he 
thus :  Oure  Ixnrd  hath  yeve  it  to  me,  oure  Lord 
hath  beraft  it  me  ;  right  as  oure  Lord  hath  wold, 
right  so  is  it  don ;  yblessed  be  the  name  of 
core  Lord.  To  thise  foreaaide  thinges  answered 
If  elibeus  imto  h»  wif  Prudence :  all  thy  wordea 


(quod  he)  ben  trewe,  and  therto  profitable,  but 
trewely  min  herte  is  troubled  with  this  sorwe  so 
grevoualy,  that  I  n'ot  what  to  don.  Let  calle 
(quod  Prudence)  thyn  trewe  frendcs  alle,  and 
thy  linage,  which  that  ben  wise,  and  telleth  to 
hem  your  cas,  and  herkeneth  what  they  saye  in 
couseilling,  and  goveme  you  after  hir  sentence. 
Salomon  saith  ;  werke  all  thinges  by  conseil,  and 
thou  siialt  never  repente. 

Than,  by  conseil  of  his  wif  Prudence,  this  Meli- 
beus  let  callen  a  gret  congregation  of  folk,  as  sur- 
giens,  phisiciens,  oide  folk  and  yonge,  and  som  of 
his  olde  enemies  reconciled  (as  by  hir  semblant)  to 
his  love  and  to  his  grace  :  and  therwithal  ther 
cumen  some  of  his  neigheboures,  that  diden  him 
reverence  more  for  drede  than  for  love,  as  it 
happeth  oft.  Ther  comen  also  ful  many  subtil 
ilaterers,  and  wise  Advocats  lemed  in  the  lawe. 

And  whan  tliise  folk  tngeder  assembled  weren, 
this  Melibeus  in  sorweful  wise  shewed  hem  his 
cas,  and  by  the  manere  of  his  speclie,  it  somed 
that  in  herte  he  bare  a  cruel  ire,  redy  to  don 
vengeaunce  upon  his  foos,  and  sodeinly  desired 
that  the  werre  shulde  beginne,  but  natneles  yet 
axed  he  his  conseil  upon  this  matere.  A  surgien, 
by  licence  and  assent  of  swiche  as  weren  wise,  up 
rose,  and  unto  Melibeus  sayde,  as  ye  moun  here. 

Sire,  (quod  he)  as  to  us  surgiens  apperteineth, 
that  we  do  to  every  wight  the  beste  that  we  can, 
wher  as  we  ben  withholden,  and  to  our  patient 
that  we  do  no  damage  :  wherfore  it  happeth  many 
time  and  ofte,  that  whan  twey  men  ban  evcricli 
wounded  other,  o  same  surgien  heleth  hem  both, 
wherfore  unto  our  art  it  is  not  pertinent  to  norice 
werre,  ne  parties  to  supporte.  But  certes,  as  to 
the  wariah ing  of  youre  doughter,  al  be  it  so  that 
perilously  she  be  wounded,  we  shuln  do  so  entcntif 
be.sinesse  fro  day  to  night,  that  with  tlie  grace  of 
God,  she  shal  be  hole  and  sound,  as  sone  as  is 
possible.  Almost  right  in  the  same  wise  the  phi- 
siciens answerden,  save  that  they  saiden  a  fewe 
wordes  more :  that  right  as  maladies  ben  cived 
by  hir  contraries,  right  so  shal  man  warishe  werre. 
His  neigheboures  ful  of  envie,  his  feined  frendes 
that  semed  reconciled,  and  his  flaterers,  maden 
semblant  of  weping,  and  empeired  and  agregged 
muchel  of  this  matere,  in  preysing  gretly  Melibee 
of  might,  of  power,  of  richesse,  and  of  frendes, 
despising  the  power  of  his  adversaries  :  and  saiden 
outrely,  that  he  anon  shulde  wreken  him  on  his 
foo8,  and  beginnen  werre. 

Up  rose  than  an  Advocat  that  was  wise,  by  leve 
and  by  conseil  of  other  that  were  wise,  and  sayde : 
Lordinges,  the  nede  for  the  which  we  ben  assem- 
bled in  this  place,  is  a  ful  hcvic  thing,  and  an 
heigh  matere,  because  of  the  wrong  and  of  the 
wikkedncsse  that  hath  be  don,  and  eke  by  reson  j 
of  the  grete  damages,  that  in  time  coining  ben  | 
possible  to  fallen  for  the  same  cause,  and  eke  by 
rcHon  of  the  gret  richesse  and  power  of  the  parties 
bothe,  for  the  which  rcsons,  it  were  a  ful  gret 
peril  to  errcn  in  this  matere.  Wherfore,  Melibeus, 
this  is  oure  sentence ;  we  conseillc  you,  aboven  alle 
thing,  that  right  anon  thou  do  thy  diligence  in 
kepiug  of  thy  propre  persone,  in  swiche  a  wise 
that  thou  ne  want  non  espie  ne  watche,  thy  body 
for  to  save.  And  after  tnat,  we  conseille  that  in 
thin  hous  thou  sette  suffisant  gamison,  so  that 
they  moun  as  wel  thy  body  as  thy  hous  defende. 
But  certes  for  to  meeven  werre,  ne  sodenly  for  to 
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do  yengeaunce,  we  moun  not  deme  in  so  litel  time 
that  it  were  profitable.  Wherfore  we  axen  leiser 
and  space  to  have  deliberation  in  this  cas  to  deme ; 
for  the  comune  proverbe  saith  thus  ;  He  that  sone 
demeth,  sone  shal  repente.  And  eke  men  sain, 
that  thiike  juge  is  wise,  that  sone  understondeth  a 
matere,  and  jugeth  by  leiser.  For  al  be  it  so, 
that  al  tarying  be  anoiful,  algates  it  is  not  to 
repreve  in  yeving  of  jugement,  ne  in  vengeance 
taking,  whan  it  is  suffisant  and  resonable.  And 
tliat  shewed  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist  by  ensample,  for 
whan  that  the  woman  that  was  taken  in  advoutrie, 
was  brought  in  his  presence  to  knowen  what  shuld 
be  don  with  hire  persone,  al  be  it  that  he  wist  wel 
himself  what  that  he  wolde  answere,  yet  ne  wolde 
he  not  answere  sodeinly,  but  he  wolde  have  deli- 
beration, and  in  the  ground  he  wrote  twies ;  and 
by  thise  causes  we  axen  deliberation  :  and  we 
shuln  than  by  the  grace  of  God  conseille  tlie  thing 
that  shal  be  profitable. 

Up  sterte  than  the  yonge  folk  at  ones,  and  the 
most  partie  of  that  compagnie  han  scorned  this 
olde  wise  man,  and  begonnen  to  make  noise  and 
saiden  ;  Right  so  as  while  tliat  iren  is  hot  men 
shulde  smite,  right  so  men  shuln  do  wreken  hir 
wronges,  while  that  they  ben  fresho  and  newe : 
and  witli  loude  voys  they  criden  werre,  werrc. 
Up  rose  tho  on  of  thise  olde  wise,  and  with  his 
hand  made  countenaunce  that  men  shuld  holde 
hem  stille,  and  yeve  him  audience.  Lordinges, 
(quod  he)  ther  is  ful  many  a  man  thatcrieth  werre, 
werre,  that  wote  ful  litel  what  werre  amounteth. 
Werre  at  his  beginning  hath  so  gret  an  entring 
and  so  large,  that  every  wight  may  enter  whan 
him  liketli,  and  lightly  find  werre  :  but  certes  what 
end  that  shal  befalle,  it  is  not  light  to  know.  For 
sothly  whan  that  werre  is  opes  begonnc,  thcr  is 
ful  many  a  child  unbome  of  his  moder,  that  shal 
sterve  yong,  by  cause  of  thiike  werre,  other  plies 
live  in  sorwe,  and  dien  in  wretch cdnesse  :  and 
therfore  or  that  any  werre  be  begonue,  men  must 
have  gret  conseil  and  gret  deliberation.  And  whan 
this  olde  man  wende  to  enforcen  his  tale  by  resons, 
wel  nie  alle  at  ones  begonne  they  to  rise,  for  to 
breken  his  tale,  and  bidden  him  ful  oft  his  wordes 
for  to  abregge.  For  sothly  he  that  prechcth  to 
hem  that  listen  not  heren  his  wordes,  his  sermon 
hem  anoieth.  For  Jesus  Sirak  sayth,  that  musike 
in  weping  is  a  noious  thing.  This  is  to  sayn,  as 
muche  availleth  to  speke  befom  folk  to  which  his 
speche  anoieth,  as  to  singe  bcforne  him  that  wepeth. 
And  whan  this  wise  man  saw  tliat  him  wanted 
audience,  al  shamefast  he  sette  him  doun  agein. 
For  Salomon  saith  :  ther  as  thou  ne  mayst  have 
non  audience,  enforce  thee  not  to  speUe.  I  see 
wel,  (quod  this  wise  man)  that  the  comune  pro- 
verbe is  soth,  that  good  conseil  wanteth,  whan  it 
is  most  nede. 

Yet  had  this  Melibeus  in  his  conseil  many  folk, 
that  prively  in  his  ere  conseilled  him  certain  thing, 
and  conseilled  him  the  contrary  in  general  audience. 
Whan  Melibeus  had  herd  that  the  gretest  partie  of 
his  conseil  were  accorded  that  heshuldemake  werre, 
anon  he  consented  to  hire  conscilling,  and  fully  af- 
feniied  hir  sentence.  Than  dame  Prudence,  whan 
that  she  saw  how  that  hire  hosbondo  shope  him  for 
toawreke  him  on  his  foos,  and  to  beginne  werre,  she 
in  ful  humble  wise,  whan  she  saw  hire  time,  sayde 
him  these  wordes :  my  lord,  (quod  she)  I  you  beseche 
AS  licrtly  as  I  dare  and  can,  ne  haste  you  not  to  Caste, 


and  for  alle  guerdons  as  veve  me  audicnoe.  For 
Piers  Alphonse  saytli ;  who  so  that  doth  to  thee  | 
outher  good  or  harme,  haste  thee  not  to  quite  it,  ; 
for  in  this  wise  thy  frend  wol  abide,  and  thin  enemie  , 
shal  the  lenger  live  in  drede.  The  proverbe  sayth  ;  : 
he  liasteth  wei  that  wisely  can  abide :  mna  in  ' 
wikked  hast  is  no  profite. 

This  Melibee  answered  unto  his  wif  Pmdeoee : 
I  purpose  not  (quod  he)  to  werken  by  thy  consei], 
for  many  causes  and  resons  :  for  certes  every 
wight  wold  hold  me  tlian  a  fool ;  this  is  to  sayn,  k 
I  for  thy  conseilling  wolde  change  thinges,  that 
ben  ordeined  and  affirmed  by  so  many  wise  men. 
Secondly,  I  say,  that  all  women  ben  wicke,  and 
non  good  of  hem  all.  For  of  a  thousand  men, 
saith  Salomon,  I  found  o  good  nun  :  but  certes  of 
alle  women  good  woman  found  I  never.  And  also 
certes,  if  I  governed  me  by  thy  conseil,  it  shnlde 
seme  that  I  had  yeve  thee  over  me  the  maistrie : 
and  God  forbede  that  it  so  were.  For  Jesus  Sirak 
sayth,  tliat  if  the  wif  have  the  maistrie,  she  is  eoo- 
trarious  to  hire  husbond.  And  Salomon  sayth  : 
never  in  thy  lif  to  thy  wif,  ne  to  thy  childe,  ne  to 
thy  frend,  ne  yeve  no  power  over  thy  self :  for 
better  it  were  that  thy  children  axe  of  thee  thinges 
that  hem  nedeth,  than  thou  see  tliy  self  in  the 
handes  of  thy  children.  And  also  if  I  wol  wercbe 
by  thy  conseilling,  certes  it  must  be  somUme 
secree,  til  it  were  time  that  it  be  knowen :  and 
this  ne  may  not  be,  if  I  shulde  be  contieilled  by 
thee.  [For  it  is  written  ;  the  janglerie  of  women 
ne  can  no  thing  hide,  save  that  which  they  wote 
not.  After  the  Philosophre  sayth  ;  in  wikked 
conseil  women  venquit>hen  men :  and  for  thise 
resons  I  ne  owe  not  to  be  conseilled  by  thee.] 

Whan  dame  Prudence,  ful  debonairly  and  with 
gret  pacience,  had  herd  all  that  hire  hnsbonde  liked 
for  to  say,  than  axed  she  of  him  licence  for  to 
spcke,  and  sayde  in  this  wise.  My  lord,  (qaod  she) 
as  to  your  first  reson,  it  may  lightly  ben  answerd : 
for  I  say  that  it  is  no  folic  to  chaunge  conseil  whan 
the  thing  is  chaunged,  or  elles  whan  the  thing 
semeth  otherwise  than  it  semed  afore.  And  more- 
over I  say,  though  that  ye  have  swome  and  behight 
to  performe  your  emprise,  and  nevertheles  ye 
weive  to  performe  thiike  same  emprise  by  just 
cause,  men  shuld  not  say  therfore  ye  were  a  Iyer, 
ne  forsworn  :  for  the  book  sa^'th,  that  the  wise 
man  maketh  no  lesing,  whan  he  tumeth  his  conige 
for  the  better.  And  al  be  it  that  your  emprise  be 
established  and  ordeined  by  gret  multitude  of  folk, 
yet  thar  you  not  accomplish  thiike  ordinance  bot 
you  liketh  :  for  the  trouthe  of  thinges,  and  the 
profit,  ben  rather  founden  in  fewe  folk  that  ben 
wise  and  ful  of  reson,  than  by  gret  multitude  of 
folk,  thcr  every  man  cryeth  and  clattereth  what 
him  liketh  :  sothly  swiclie  multitude  is  not  honest. 
As  to  the  second  rescai,  wheras  ye  say,  that  alle 
women  ben  wicke :  save  your  grace,  certes  ye 
despise  alle  women  in  this  wise,  and  he  that  all 
despiseth,  as  saith  the  book,  all  di^plesetli.  And 
Senek  saith,  that  who  so  wol  have  sapience,  shal 
no  man  dispreise,  but  ho  slial  gladly  teche  tlie 
science  that  he  can,  without  presumption  or  pride  : 
and  swiche  thinges  as  he  nought  can,  he  shal  not 
ben  ashamed  to  lere  hem,  and  to  enquera  of  lesse 
folk  than  himself.  And,  Sire,  that  ther  hatli  ben 
ful  many  a  good  woman,  may  lightly  be  preved 
for  certes.  Sire,  our  Lord  Jesu  C^st  n*olde  never 
han  descended  to  be  borne  of  a  woman,  if  all  women 
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had  be  wieked.  And  after  that,  for  the  gret 
honntee  that  is  in  women,  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist 
whan  he  was  risen  from  detb  to  lif,  appered  rather 
to  a  woman  than  to  his  Apostles.  And  though 
that  Salomon  sayde,  he  found  never  no  good  woman, 
it  folweth  not  therfore,  that  all  women  be  wicked : 
for  though  that  he  ne  found  no  good  woman,  ccrtcs 
many  another  man  bath  founde  many  a  woman  ful 
giiod  and  trewe.  Or  elles  peraventure  the  entent 
€^  Salomon  was  this,  that  in  soveraiuo  bountee  he 
found  no  woman  ;  this  is  to  say,  that  ther  is  no 
wlf{ht  that  hath  soveraine  bountee,  save  Grod  alone, 
as  he  himself  recordeth  in  his  Evangelies.  For 
ther  is  no  creature  so  good,  that  him  ne  wanteth 
lomwhat  of  the  perfection  of  Grod  that  is  his  maker. 
Yonre  thridde  reson  is  this ;  ye  say  that  if  that  ye 
coTeme  you  by  my  conseil,  it  shulde  seme  that  ye 
haid  yeveme  the  maistrie  and  the  lordship  of  your 
person.  Sire,  save  your  grace,  it  is  not  so  ;  for  if 
so  were  that  no  man  shulde  be  couseilled  but  only 
of  hem  that  ban  lordship  and  maistrie  of  his  person, 
men  n*olde  not  be  conseilled  so  often  :  for  sothly 
thilke  man  thatasketh  conseil  of  a  purpos,  yet  hatii 
he  free  chois  whether  he  wol  werke  after  that  con- 
seil or  non.  And  as  to  your  fourth  resou,  ther  as 
ye  sain  that  the  janglerie  of  women  can  hide 
thinges  that  they  wot  not ;  as  who  so  sayth,  that  a 
woman  can  not  hide  tliat  she  wotc  ;  Sire,  thise 
wordes  ben  understonde  of  women  that  ben  jan- 
gleresses  and  wicked ;  of  which  women  men  sain  that 
three  thinges  driven  a  man  out  of  his  hous,  that  is 
to  say,  smoke,  dropping  of  raine,  and  wicked  wives. 
And  of  swiche  women  Salomon  sayth,  That  a  man 
were  better  dwell  in  desert,  tlian  with  a  woman  that 
I*  riotous.  And,  sire,  by  your  Icve,  that  am  not 
I  ;  for  ye  have  ful  often  assaicd  my  grct  silence 
and  my  gret  patience,  and  eke  how  wel  that  I  can 
hide  and  hele  thinges,  that  men  oughten  secretly 
to  biden.  And  sothly  as  to  your  fifthe  reson, 
wheraa  ye  say,  that  in  wicked  conseil  women  vcn- 
quisheo  men;  God  wote  tliat  thilke  reson  stunt 
here  in  no  stede  :  for  understondeth  now,  ye  axcn 
conseil  for  to  do  wickcdnesse ;  aud  if  yc  wol  wcrken 
wickednesse,andyour  wif  restraineth  thilke  wickeil 
parpoa,  and  overcometh  you  by  reson  and  by  good 
conseil,  certes  your  wif  ought  rather  to  be  preiscd 
than  to  be  blamed.  Thus  shulde  ye  understonde  the 
philoaophre  that  sa}th.  In  wicked  conseil  women 
venqnishen  hir  husbondes.  And  ther  as  ye  blumen 
all  wumen  and  hir  resons,  I  shal  shewe  you  by 
many  ensamples,  tliat  many  women  have  been  ful 
good,  and  yet  ben,  and  hir  conseil  holesomo  and 
profitable.  Eke  som  men  ban  sayd,  that  the  con- 
seil of  women  is  either  to  dere,  or  elles  to  litel  of 
pria.  But  al  be  it  so  that  ful  many  a  woman  be 
bad,  and  hire  conseil  vile  and  nought  worth,  yet 
han  men  founden  ful  many  a  good  woman,  and 
discrete  and  wise  in  conseilling.  Lo,  Jacob,  tliurgh 
the  good  conseil  of  his  motlior  Rcbecke,  wan  the 
beniM>n  of  his  father,  and  the  lordship  over  all  his 
brethren.  Judith,  by  hire  good  conseil,  delivered 
the  citee  of  Bethulio,  in  which  she  dwelt,  out  of 
the  liuiide  of  llolofem,  that  had  it  besegcd,  and 
woMc  it  al  destroye.  Abigail  delivered  Nabal  hire 
housb(*nd  fro  David  the  king,  that  wolde  hau  slain 
him,  and  appesed  the  ire  of  the  king  by  hire  wit, 
aud  by  hire  gtMxl  conseilling.  Hester  by  hire  con- 
seil cnhaunced  gretly  the  peple  of  God,  in  the 
regne  of  Assuerus  the  king.  And  the  same  boun- 
tee in  good  conseilling  of  many  a  good  woman 


moun  men  rede  and  tell.  And  further  more,  whan 
that  oure  Lord  had  created  Adam  oure  forme 
father,  he  sayd  in  this  wise ;  it  is  not  good  to  be  a 
man  allone  :  make  we  to  him  an  heipe  semblable 
to  himself.  Here  moun  ye  see  that  if  women 
weren  not  good,  and  hir  conseil  good  and  profit- 
able, oure  Lord  God  of  heven  woldo  neither  han 
wrought  hem,  ne  called  hem  helpe  of  man,  but 
rather  confusion  of  man.  And  ther  sayd  a  clerk 
ones  in  two  vers ;  what  is  better  than  gold  ?  Jaspre. 
What  is  better  than  jaspre  ?  Wisdom.  And  what 
is  better  than  wisdom !  Woman.  And  what  is 
better  than  a  good  woman  1  Nothing.  And, 
Sire,  by  many  other  resons  moun  ye  seen,  that 
many  women  ben  good,  and  hir  conseil  gooil  and 
profitable.  And  tlierfore.  Sire,  if  ye  wol  troste 
to  my  conseil,  I  shal  restore  you  your  doughter 
hole  and  souifd  :  and  I  wol  don  to  you  so  muche, 
that  ye  shuln  have  honour  in  this  cas. 

Whan  Melibee  had  herd  the  wordes  of  his  wif 
Prudence,  he  sayd  thus  :  I  se  wel  that  the  word 
of  Salomon  is  soth  ;  for  he  saith,  that  wordes,  tliat 
ben  spoken  discretly  by  ordinauncc,  ben  houie- 
combes,  for  they  yeveu  swcteuesse  to  the  soule, 
aud  holsomnesse  to  the  body.  And,  wif,  because 
of  thy  swete  wordes,  and  eke  for  1  have  preved 
and  assaicd  thy  grete  sapience  and  thy  grete  trouthe, 
I  wol  govcrne  me  by  thy  conseil  in  alle  thing. 

Now,  Sire,  (quod  dame  Prudence)  and  sin  that 
ye  vouchesafo  to  be  governed  by  my  conseil,  1  wol 
enfornie  you  how  that  ye  shuln  governo  yourself, 
in  chesing  of  youre  conseil  lours.  Ye  shuln  fii*st  in 
alle  your  werkes  mekely  bcsechen  to  the  heigh 
God,  that  he  wol  be  your  conseillour  :  and  shapeth 
you  to  swiche  entente  that  he  yeve  yon  conseil  and 
comforte,  as  taught  Tobic  his  sonc  ;  at  alio  times 
thou  shalt  blesse  God,  and  preie  him  to  dresse  thy 
wayes  ;  and  loke  that  alle  thy  conseils  ben  in  him 
for  evermore.  Seint  James  eke  sayth  ;  if  any  of 
you  havo  nede  of  sapience,  axe  it  of  God.  And 
afterwarde,  than  shullcn  ye  take  conseil  in  your- 
self, and  examine  wel  your  owen  tboughtes,  of 
swiche  thinges  as  you  tliinketh  that  ben  best  for 
your  profit.  And  than  shuln  ye  drive  fro  your 
liertc  three  thinges  that  ben  contrarious  to  good  con- 
seil ;  that  is  to  sayn,  ire,  coveitise,  and  hastinesse. 

First,  he  that  axeth  conseil  of  himself,  certes  he 
must  be  withouten  ire,  for  many  causes.  The  first 
is  this  :  he  that  hath  gret  ire  and  wrath  in  himself, 
he  wencth  alway  that  he  may  du  thing  that  he  may 
not  do.  And  secondly,  he  that  is  irons  and  wroth, 
he  may  not  wel  dcme  :  and  he  that  may  not  wel 
dcmn,  may  not  wel  conseille.  The  thridde  is  this ; 
he  that  is  irous  and  wroth,  as  sayth  Senck,  no  may 
not  speke  but  blameful  thinges,  and  with  his  vicious 
wordes  he  stirreth  other  folk  to  auger  and  to  ii*e. 
And  eke,  Sire,  ye  must  drive  coveitise  out  of  your 
herte.  For  the  Apostle  sayth,  that  coveitise  is  the 
rote  of  alle  harnies.  And  trosteth  wel,  that  a 
coveitous  man  ne  can  not  deme  ne  thiuke,  but 
only  to  fultille  the  ondo  of  his  coveitise  ;  and  certes 
that  ne  may  never  ben  accomplised ;  for  ever  the 
more  luiboundanco  that  he  hath  of  richesse,  the 
more  he  desireth.  And,  Sire,  ye  must  also  drive  out 
of  youre  herte  hastinesse :  for  certes  ye  ne  moun  not 
deme  for  the  heste  a  souen  thought  that  falleth  in 
youre  herte,  but  ye  must  aviso  you  on  it  ful  ofte  : 
for  as  ye  have  herde  herebcfom,  the  commune  pro- 
Ycrbe  is  this ;  he  that  sone  demeth,  sone  repenteth. 

Sire,  ye  ne  be  not  alway  in  like  disposition,  for 


no 
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certes  Bom  thing  that  somtime  semeth  to  you  that 
it  is  good  for  to  do,  another  time  it  semeth  to 
you  the  contrarie. 

And  whan  ye  han  taken  conseil  in  yourself,  and 
han  demed  by  good  deliberation  swiche  thing  as 
you  semeth  beste,  than  rede  I  you  that  ye  kepe  it 
secree.  Bewreye  not  your  conseil  to  no  persone, 
but  if  so  be  that  ye  wenen  sikerly,  that  thurgh 
youre  bewreying  youre  condition  shal  ben  to  you 
more  profitable.  For  Jesus  Sirak  saith  :  neither 
h  thy  foo  ne  to  thy  frond  discover  not  thy  secree, 
ne  thy  folic  :  for  they  woln  yeve  you  audience  and 
loking,  and  supportation  in  youre  presence,  and 
Bcorne  you  in  youre  absence.  Another  clerk 
sayth,  that  scarsly  shalt  thou  linden  any  persone 
that  may  kepe  thy  conseil  secrely.  The  book 
sayth  ;  while  that  thou  kepest  thy  conseil  in  thin 
herte,  thou  kepest  it  in  thy  prison :  and  whan 
thou  bewreyest  thy  conseil  to  any  wight,  he  holdoth 
thee  in  his  snare.  And  therfore  you  is  better  to 
hide  your  conseil  in  your  herte,  than  to  preyo 
him  to  whom  ye  han  bewreyed  youre  conseil,  that 
ho  wol  kepe  it  close  and  stille.  For  Seneca  sayth  : 
if  so  be  that  thou  ne  mayst  not  thin  owen  conseil 
hide,  how  darest  thou  preyen  any  other  wight  thy 
conseil  secrely  to  kepe  1  but  natheles,  if  thou  wene 
sikerly  that  thy  bewreying  of  thy  conseil  to  a 
persone  wol  make  thy  condition  to  stonden  in  the 
better  plight,  than  shalt  thou  telle  him  thy  conseil 
in  this  wise.  First,  thou  shalt  make  no  semblant 
whether  thee  were  lever  pees  or  werre,  or  this 
or  that ;  ne  shewe  him  not  thy  will  ne  thin  en- 
tente :  for  troste  wel  that  commuuly  these  con- 
seillours  ben  ilaterers,  namely  the  conseil  lours  of 
grete  lordes,  for  they  enforcen  hem  alway  rather 
to  speken  plesant  wordcs  enclining  to  the  lordes 
lust,  than  wordes  that  ben  trewe  or  profitable  : 
and  therfore  men  sayn,  that  the  riche  man  hath 
selde  good  conseil,  but  if  he  have  it  of  himself. 
And  after  that  thou  shalt  consider  thy  frendes  and 
thin  enemies.  And  as  touching  thy  frendes,  thou 
shalt  consider  which  of  hem  ben  most  feithful  and 
most  wise,  and  eldest  and  most  approved  in  con- 
seilling  :  and  of  hem  shalt  thou  axe  thy  conseil, 
as  the  cas  requireth. 

I  say,  that  first  ye  shuln  clepe  to  youre  conseil 
youre  frendes  that  ben  trewe.  For  Salomon  saith  : 
that  right  as  the  herte  of  a  man  dcliteth  in  savour 
that  is  swote,  right  so  the  conseil  of  trewe  frendes 
yeveth  swetenesse  to  the  soule.  He  sayth  also, 
ther  may  nothing  be  likened  to  the  trewe  frend  : 
for  certes  gold  ne  silver  ben  not  so  muche  woith 
as  the  good  will  of  a  trewe  frend.  And  eke  he 
sayth,  that  a  trewe  frend  is  a  strong  defence ;  who 
so  that  it  findeth,  certes  he  findeth  a  gret  tresor. 
Than  shuln  ye  eke  consider  if  that  your  trewe 
frendes  ben  discrete  and  wise  :  for  the  book  saith, 
axo  alway  thy  conseil  of  hem  that  ben  wise.  And 
by  this  same  reson  shuln  ye  dcpen  to  youre 
conseil  youre  frendes  that  ben  of  age,  swiche  as 
han  seyn  and  ben  expert  in  many  thinges,  and 
ben  approved  in  conseillinges.  For  the  book 
sayth,  in  olde  men  is  al  the  sapience,  and  in  longe 
time  the  prudence.  And  Tullius  sayth,  that  grete 
thinges  ne  ben  not  ay  accomplised  by  strengtlie, 
ne  by  delivernesse  of  body,  but  by  good  conseil, 
by  uuctoritee  of  persones,  And  by  science  :  the 
which  three  thinges  ne  ben  not  feble  by  age,  but 
certes  they  enforcen  and  encrescn  day  by  day. 
And  than  shuln  ye  kepe  this  for  a  general  reule. 


First  ye  shuln  clepe  to  youre  conseil  a  feve  of 
youre  frendes  that  ben  especial.  For  Salomoa 
Kaith  ;  many  frendes  have  thou,  but  among  a 
thousand  chese  thee  on  to  be  thy  conseillour.  For 
al  be  it  so,  that  thou  first  ne  telle  thy  conseil  but 
to  a  fewe,  thou  mayest  afterwarde  tell  it  to  uo 
folk,  if  it  be  nede.  But  loke  alway  that  thy  eon- 
seillours  have  thilke  three  conditions  that  I  have 
sayd  before  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  be  trew^ 
wise,  and  of  olde  experience.  And  werke  not 
alway  in  every  nede  by  on  conseillour  allone  :  for 
somtime  behovetli  it  to  be  conseilled  by  many. 
For  Salomon  sayth  ;  salvation  of  thinges  is  wber 
as  ther  ben  many  conseillours. 

Now  sith  that  I  have  told  you  of  which  folk  ye 
shulde  be  conseilled  :  now  wol  I  teche  you  which 
conseil  ye  ought  to  eschue.  First  ye  shuln  eeebae 
the  conseilling  of  fooles ;  for  Salomon  sayth.  Take 
uo  conseil  of  a  fool :  for  he  ne  can  not  consetUe  bot 
after  his  owen  lust  and  his  afTection.  The  book 
sayth,  the  propretee  of  a  fool  is  this  :  He  troweth 
lightly  harme  of  every  man,  and  lightly  troweth 
ail  bountee  in  himself.  Thou  shalt  eke  eschue  the 
conseilling  of  all  flaterers,  swiche  as  enforcen  hem 
rather  to  prcisen  youre  persone  by  flaterie,  than 
for  to  tell  you  the  sothfastnesse  of  thinges. 

Wherforc  Tullius  sayth.  Among  alle  the  pesti- 
lenccs  that  ben  in  frendship,  the  gretest  is  flaterie. 
And  therfore  it  is  more  nede  that  thou  eschue  and 
drede  flaterers,  than  any  other  peple.  The  book  saith. 
Thou  shalt  rather  drede  and  flee  fro  the  sweto 
wordes  of  flatcring  preisers,  than  fro  the  egre 
wordes  of  thy  frend  that  saith  thee  sothes.  Salo- 
mon saith,  that  the  wordes  of  a  flaterer  is  a  snare 
to  cacchen  innocentes.  He  8ayth  also.  He  that 
speketh  to  his  frend  wordes  of  swetenesse  and 
of  plesaunce,  he  setteth  a  net  befome  his  feet 
to  cacchen  him.  And  therfore  saj'th  Tullius, 
Encline  not  thin  eres  to  flaterers,  ne  take'  no 
conseil  of  wordes  of  flaterie.  And  Caton  sayth, 
Avisc  thee  wel,  and  eschue  wordes  of  swetenesse 
and  of  plesaunce.  And  eke  thou  shalt  eschue  the 
conseilling  of  thin  olde  enemies  that  ben  recon- 
ciled. The  book  saytli,  that  no  wight  retoumeth 
safely  into  the  grace  of  his  olde  enemie.  And 
Ysope  sayth,  Ne  trost  not  to  hem,  to  which  thou 
hast  somtime  Iiad  werre  or  enmitee,  ne  telle  hem 
not  thy  conseil.  And  Senek  telleth  the  cause  why. 
It  may  not  be,  sayth  he,  ther  as  gret  fire  hath 
long  time  endured,  that  ther  ne  dwelleth  sora 
vapour  of  warmncsse.  And  therfore  saith  Salo- 
mon, In  thin  olde  foo  trost  thou  never.  For 
sikerly,  though  thin  enemie  Ire  reconciled,  and 
maketh  thee  chore  of  humilitee,  and  louteth  to 
thee  with  his  lied,  ne  trost  him  never  :  for  certes 
he  maketh  thilke  feined  humilitee  more  for  his 
proflte,  than  for  any  love  of  thy  persone ;  because 
that  he  demeth  to  have  victorie  over  thy  persone 
by  swiche  feined  contenance,  the  which  victorie 
he  might  not  have  by  strif  of  werre.  And  Peter 
Alphonse  sayth  ;  Make  no  felawship  with  thin 
olde  enemies,  for  if  thou  do  hem  bountee,  they 
wollen  perverten  it  to  wickednesse.  And  eke  thou 
must  eschue  the  conseilling  of  hem  that  ben  thy 
servaunts,  and  beren  thee  gret  reverence  :  for 
paraventure  they  fein  it  more  for  drede  than  for 
love.  And  theifore  saith  a  philosophre  in  this 
wise  :  Ther  is  no  wight  parfltly  trewe  to  him  that 
he  to  sore  dredeth.  And  Tullius  savth,  Ther  n*is 
no  might  so  gret  of  any  emperour  that  longe  may 
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endurey  bat  if  he  hare  more  love  of  the  peple  than 
drede.  Thou  shalt  abo  esehue  the  conseilliDg  of 
folk  that  ben  dronkelewe,  for  they  ne  can  no 
coDseil  hide.  For  Salomon  sayth,  Tber  n'is  no 
prtretee  ther  as  regnoth  dronkennesse.  Ye  shuln 
also  hare  in  aospect  the  conseilling  of  swiche  folk 
as  etmaeille  yon  o  thing  prively,  and  conseille  you 
the  oontrarie  openly.  For  Cassiodore  sayth,  That 
it  ii  a  manere  sleignte  to  hinder  his  enemy  whan 
be  sheweth  to  don  a  thing  openly,  and  werketh 
prively  the  contrary.  Thou  shalt  also  have  in 
Bospect  the  conseilling  of  wicked  folk,  for  hir 
eooseil  is  alway  fnlof  fraude.  And  David  sayth  ; 
Blisful  is  that  man  that  hath  not  folwed  the  con- 
■eillinff  of  shrewes.  Thou  shalt  also  esehue  the 
eonaeSling  of  yonge  folk,  for  hir  conseilling  is  not 
ripe,  aa  &uomon  saith. 

Now,  Sire,  sith  I  have  shewed  you  of  which 
folk  ve  shollen  take  youre  conseil,  and  of  which  folk 
▼e  aunllen  esehue  the  conseil,  now  wol  I  teche  you 
now  ye  shoiu  examine  your  conseil  after  the  doc- 
trine of  Tnllius.      In  examining  than  of  your 
eooaeiUoors,  ye  shuln   considre   many  thinges. 
Alderiint  thou  shalt  eonsidre  that  in  thiike  thing 
that  thoa  purpoeest,  and  upon  what  thing  that 
thoa  wolt  have  conseil,  that  veray  trouthe  be  said 
and  eonaerved  ;  this  is  to  eay,  telle  trewely  thy 
tale :  for  he  that  sayth  false,  may  not  wel  be  con- 
seiiled  in  that  cas,  of  which  he  licth.    And  after 
this^  thoa  shalt  eonsidre  the  thinges  that  accorden 
to  that  thou  purposest  for  to  do  by  thy  conscillours, 
if  reson  accord  therto,  and  eke  if  thy  might  may 
atteine  therto,  and  if  the  more  part  and  the  better 
part  of  thin  oonseillours  accorden  therto  or  no. 
Than  shalt  thoa  considre  what  tiling  shal  folwe 
of  that  conseilling  ;   as  hate,  pees,  werre,  grace, 
profile,  or  domage,  and  many  other  thinges  :  and 
in  alio  thinges  thou  shalt  chese  the  beste,  and 
vmve  alle  other  thinges.    Than  shalt  thou  con- 
Mdre  of  what  roote  is  engendred  the  matere  of  thy 
eooaei],  and  what  fruit  it  may  conceive  and  en- 
tendre.    Thou  shalt  eke  considre  alle  the  causes, 
rnvn  whennes  they  ben  sprongen.     And   whan 
thoa  hast  examined  tliy  conseil,  as  I  have  said, 
and  which  partie  is  the  better  and  more  profitable, 
•nd  hast  appreved  it  by  many  wise  folk  and  olde, 
than  shalt  tnou  considre,  if  thou  mayst  performe 
it  and  naken  of  it  a  good  ende.    For  ccrtes  reson 
wol  not  that  any  man  shulde  beginne  a  thing,  but 
if  he  mightn  performe  it  as  him  oughte  :  ne  no 
w^t  shulde  take  upon  him  so  bevy  a  charge, 
thi^  he  might  not  beren  it.    For  the  proverbc 
■ayth  ;  he  that  to  muche  embraccth  dbtreineth 
litcL     And  Caton  saith ;  assay  to  do  swiche  thinges 
aa  thoa  hast  power  to  don,  lest  the  charge  oppresse 
thee  so  sore,  that  thee  behoveth  to  weivo  thing 
that  thoa  hast  begonne.    And  if  so  be  that  thou 
be  in  doate,  whether  thou  mayst  performe  a  thing 
or  non,  chese  rather  to  suifre  than  to  beginne. 
And  Peter  Alphonse  sayth  ;     If  thou  hast  might 
to  don  a  thing,  of  which  thou  must  repente,  it  is 
better  nay  than  ya  :   this  is  to  sayn,  that  thee  Ls 
better  to  holde  thy  tonge  stille  than  for  to  speke. 
Than  mayst  thou  uoderstonde  by  stronger  resons, 
that  if  thou  hast  power  to  performe  a  werk,  of 
which  thou  shalt  repente,  than  is  thee  better  that 
thou  sufifre  than  beginne.     Wel  sain  they  that 
defenden  every  wight  to  assays  a  thing  of  which 
be  is  in  donte,  whether  he  may  performe  it  or  non. 
And  after  whan  ye  ban  examined  youre  conseil. 


as  I  have  said  befome,  and  knowen  wel  that  ye 
moun  performe  your  emprise,  conferme  it  than 
sadly  til  it  be  at  an  ende. 

Now  is  it  reson  and  time  that  I  shewe  you  whan, 
and  wherfore,  that  ye  moun  chaunge  your  conseil, 
withouten  reprove.  Sothly,  a  man  may  change  his 
purpos  and  his  conseil,  if  the  cause  ceseth,  or  whan 
a  newe  cas  betideth.  For  the  lawe  saith,  that 
upon  thinges  that  newly  betiden,  behoveth  newe 
conseil.  And  Seneca  sayth ;  if  thy  conseil  is 
comen  to  the  eres  of  thin  enemies,  chaunge  thy 
conseil.  Thou  mayst  also  chaunge  thy  conseil,  if  so 
be  tliat  thou  find  that  by  errour,  or  by  other  cause, 
harme  or  damage  may  betide.  Also  if  thy  conseil 
be  dishoneste,  other  elles  come  of  dishoneste  cause, 
chaunge  thy  conseil  :  for  the  lawes  sain,  that  all 
behestes  that  ben  dishoneste  ben  of  no  value: 
and  eke,  if  so  be  that  it  be  impossible,  or  may  not 
goodly  be  performed  or  kept. 

And  take  this  for  a  general  rcule,  that  every 
conseil  that  is  afTermed  so  strongly,  that  it  may 
not  be  chaunged  for  no  condition  that  may  betide, 
I  say  that  thiike  conseil  is  wicked. 

This  Melibeus,  whan  he  had  herd  the  doctrine 
of  his  wif  dame  Prudence,  answered  in  this  wise. 
Dame,  quod  he,  as  yet  unto  this  time  ye  ban  wel 
and  covenably  taught  me,  as  in  general,  how  I 
shal  governe  me  in  the  chesing  and  in  the  with- 
holding  of  my  oonseillours  :  but  now  wold  I  fain 
that  yc  wold  condescend  in  especial,  and  telle  me 
how  liketh  you,  or  what  semeth  you  by  oure  con- 
scillours that  we  ban  chosen  in  oure  present  node. 

My  lord,  quod  she,  I  besecho  you  in  alle  hum- 
blesse,  that  ye  wol  not  wilfully  replie  agcin  my 
resons,  ne  distempre  your  herte,  though  1  speke 
thing  that  you  displese  ;  for  God  Wi)te  that,  as  in 
min  entente,  I  speke  it  for  your  beste,  for  youre 
honour  and  for  youre  profile  eke,  and  sothly  1  hope 
that  youre  bcnignitee  wol  taken  it  in  patience.  And 
trosteth  me  wel,  quod  she,  that  youre  conseil  as  in 
this  cas  ne  shulde  not  (as  to  speke  proprely)  be  called 
a  conseilling,  but  a  motion  or  a  moving  of  folie,  in 
which  conseil  ye  ban  erred  in  many  asondry  wise. 

First  and  forward,  ye  han  erred  in  the  assembling 
of  youre  oonseillours ;  for  ye  sholde  first  han  cleped 
a  fcwe  folk  to  your  conseil,  and  after  ye  miglite 
ban  shewed  it  to  mo  folk,  if  it  hadde  be  uede.  But 
certes  ye  ban  sodeinly  cleped  to  your  conseil  a  gret 
multitude  of  peple,  ful  ehargeant  and  ful  anoyous 
for  to  here.  Also  ye  han  erred,  for  ther  as  yo 
shulde  han  only  cleped  to  youre  conseile  youre 
trewefrcndes,  olde  and  wise,  ye  han  cleped  straunge 
folk,  yonge  folk,  falbe  flaterers,  and  enemies  recon- 
ciled, and  folk  that  don  you  reverence  withouten 
love.  And  eke  ye  han  erred,  for  ye  han  brought 
with  you  to  youre  conseil  ire,  coveiiise,  and  hostif. 
nesse,  the  which  three  thinges  ben  contrary  to 
every  conseil  honest  and  profitable :  the  which 
three  thinges  ye  han  not  auientissed  or  destroyed, 
neither  in  youreself  no  in  youre  oonseillours,  as 
you  ought.  Ye  han  erred  also,  for  ye  ban  shewed 
to  youre  conscillours  youre  talent  and  youre  affec- 
tions to  make  werre  anon,  and  for  to  do  venge- 
aunce,  and  they  han  espied  by  youre  wordes  to 
what  thing  yc  ben  enclined  :  and  therfore  han 
they  conseilled  you  rather  to  youre  talent,  than  to 
youre  profite.  Ye  han  erred  also,  for  it  semeth 
that  you  sufiiceth  to  han  ben  conseilled  by  thise 
conscillours  only,  and  with  litel  avis,  wheras  in  so 
high  and  so  gret  a  nede^  it  had  ben  necessarie  mo 
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coDseUlours,  and  more  deliberation  to  performe 
your  emprise.  Ye  ban  erred  also,  for  ye  ban  not 
examined  your  conseil  in  the  foresaid  manere,  ne 
in  due  manere,asthecas  requiretb.  Ye  ban  erred 
also,  for  ye  ban  maked  no  division  betwix  youre 
conseiJlours  ;  Uiis  is  to  sayn,  betwix  youre  trewe 
frendes  and  youre  fcined  conseillours :  ue  ye  ban 
not  knowe  tbo  wille  of  your  trewe  frendes,  olde 
and  wise,  but  ye  ban  cast  alle  hir  wordes  in  an 
bocbepot,  and  enclined  your  berte  to  the  more 
part  and  to  tbe  greter  nombre,  and  tbcr  be  ye  con- 
descended ;  and  sitb  ye  wot  wel  tbat  men  sbuin 
alway  findc  a  greter  nombre  of  fooles  tban  of  wise 
men,  and  tberifore  the  conseillings  tbat  ben  at  con- 
gregations and  multitudes  of  folk,  ther  as  men  take 
more  regard  to  tlie  nombre,  tban  to  the  sapience 
of  persones,  ye  seen  wel,  that  in  swiche  conseil- 
lings fooles  ban  the  maistrie.  Melibeus  answered 
and  said  agein :  I  graunte  wel  tbat  I  have  erred  ; 
but  ther  as  thou  bast  told  me  bcrebeforne,  that  be 
n*is  not  to  blame  that  chaungcth  bis  conseil  in  cer- 
tain cas,  and  for  certain  and  just  causes,  I  am  al 
redy  to  chaunge  my  conseil  right  as  thou  wolt  de- 
vise. The  proverbc  sayth  ;  for  to  don  sinne  is 
mannish,  but  certes  for  to  persevere  long  in  sinne 
is  werke  of  the  Divel. 

To  this  sentence  answered  anon  dame  Prudence, 
and  saide ;  examineth  ( quod  she)  wel  your  con- 
sei!,  and  let  us  see  tbe  which  of  hem  ban  spoken 
most  resonably,  and  taught  you  best  conseil.  And 
for  as  muche  as  the  examination  is  necessarie,  let 
us  lieginne  at  the  Surgiens  and  at  the  Physiciens, 
that  first  spaken  in  this  mater.  I  say  that  Physi- 
ciens and  Surgiens  ban  sayde  you  in  youre  conseil 
disci*etly,  as  hem  oughte  :  and  in  hir  speche  saiden 
ful  wisely,  tbat  to  the  office  of  hem  nppcrteinetb 
to  don  to  every  wight  honour  and  protite,  and  no 
wight  to  anoyc,  and  after  Iiir  craft  to  don  gret 
diligence  unto  the  cure  of  hem  which  that  they 
ban  in  hir  governauucc.  And,  Sire,  right  as 
they  ban  answered  wisely  and  discretly,  right  so 
rede  I  that  they  be  highly  and  soverainly  guer- 
doned for  hir  noble  speche,  and  eke  for  they 
sbuldcn  do  the  more  entcntif  besinesse  in  the 
curatiou  of  thy  dere  doughtor.  For  al  be  it  so 
that  they  ben  youre  freudes,  therfore  shuUen  ye 
not  suffren,  that  they  serve  you  for  nought,  but  ye 
oughte  the  rather  guerdone  hem,  and  shcwo  hem 
}oure  largesse.  And  as  touching  the  proposition, 
which  tbe  Physiciens  entreteden  in  this  cas,  this 
is  to  sain,  that  in  maladies,  that  a  conti'arie  is 
warisbed  by  another  contrarie ;  I  wold  fain 
knowe  bow  ye  understonde  tbiike  text,  and  what 
is  youre  sentence.  Certes,  quod  Melibeus,  I  un- 
derstond  it  in  this  wise  ;  that  right  as  they  ban 
don  me  a  contrarie,  right  so  shulde  I  don  hem 
another  ;  for  right  as  they  ban  venged  hem  upon 
me  and  don  me  wrong,  right  so  shal  I  venge  me 
upm  hem,  and  don  hem  wrong,  and  tban  have  I 
cured  a  contrarie  by  another. 

Lo,  lo,  quod  dame  Prudence,  how  lightly  is 
every  man  enclined  to  his  oweu  desire  and  his 
owen  plesaunce  1  certes  (quod  she)  the  wordes  of 
the  Physiciens  nc  shuldcn  not  ban  ben  under- 
stondeu  in  that  wise  ;  for  certes  wickednesse  is 
not  contrarie  to  wicked nesse,  ne  vengeaunce  to 
vcngeauDce,  ne  wrong  to  wrong,  but  they  ben 
semblable :  and  therfore  a  vengeaunce  is  not 
warisbed  by  another  vengeaunce,  ne  a  wronz 
by  another  wrong,  but  evericb  of  hem  encreseth 


i^d  aggreggeth  other.  But  certes  the  wordes 
of  the  Physiciens  sbulden  ben  underBtonde  in. 
this  wise ;  for  good  and  wickednease  ben  two 
contraries,  and  pees  and  werre,  vengeaanee 
and  suffraunce,  discord  and  accord,  and  many 
other  thinges:  but  cei-tes,  wickednesse  shal  be 
warisbed  by  goodnesse,  discord  by  accord,  wem 
by  pees,  and  so  forth  of  other  tbingea.  And 
hereto  accordeth  Seint  Poule  tbe  Apostle  in  many 
places  :  he  sayth,  ne  yelde  not  harme  for  harme, 
ne  wicked  speche  for  wicked  speche,  but  do  wel  to 
him  that  doth  to  thee  harme,  and  blesae  him  that 
saith  to  thee  harme.  And  in  many  other  placet 
he  amonesteth  pees  and  accord.  But  now  wol  I 
speke  to  you  of  the  conseil,  which  that  was  yeven 
to  you  by  the  men  of  lawe,  and  the  wise  folk,  and 
old  folke,  that  sayden  alle  by  on  accord  as  ye  ban 
herd  befome,  that  over  alle  thinges  yo  shuld  do 
youre  diligence  to  kepe  youre  personc,  and  to 
warnestore  your  house  :  and  saiden  also,  that  in 
this  cas  you  oughte  for  to  werchen  ful  ariady 
and  with  gret  deliberation.  And,  Sire,  as  to  the 
first  point,  that  toucheth  the  keping  of  youre  per- 
sone,  ye  shuln  understond,  that  he  that  hath 
werre,  shal  ever  more  devoutly  and  mekely  preien 
befome  alle  thinges,  that  Jesu  Crist  of  his  mercie 
wol  ban  him  in  his  protection,  and  ben  bis  aove- 
mine  helping  at  his  nede  :  for  certes  in  this  world 
ther  is  no  wight  that  may  be  conseiUed  ne  kept 
suffisantly,  withoute  the  keping  of  oure  lord  Jesu 
Crist.  To  this  sentence  accordeth  the  Prophete 
David  that  sayth :  if  God  ne  kepe  the  citee,  in  idel 
waketh  be  that  kepeth  it  Now,  Sire,  tlian  shnln 
ye  committe  the  keping  of  youre  persono  to  youre 
trewe  ffendes,  that  ben  appreved  and  yknowe,  and 
of  hem  shuln  ye  axen  helpe,  youre  personc  for  to 
kepe.  For  Caton  saith :  if  thou  have  nede  of  helpe, 
axe  it  of  thy  frendes,  for  ther  n'is  non  so  good  a 
Physicien  as  thy  trewe  frend.  And  after  this  tlian 
shuln  }e  kepe  you  fro  alle  straunge  folk,  and  fro 
lieres,  and  have  alway  in  suspect  hir  compaignie. 
For  Piers  Alphonsersayth :  no  take  no  compaignie 
by  the  way  of  a  straunge  man,  but  if  so  be  that 
thou  have  knowen  him  of  longer  time :  and  if  so 
be  that  he  falle  into  thy  compaignie  paraventore 
withouten  thin  assent,  enquere  than,  as  subtilly 
as  thou  maist,  of  his  conversation,  and  of  his  lif 
befome,  and  feine  thy  way,  saying  thou  wolt  go 
thider  as  thou  wolt  not  go  :  and  if  he  here  a 
spere,  hold  thee  on  the  right  side,  and  if  he  here 
a  swerd,  hold  thee  on  his  left  side.  And  after  this 
than  shuln  ye  kepe  you  wisely  from  all  swiche 
manerc  peple  as  I  have  sayed  before,  and  hem 
and  hir  conseil  eschue.  And  after  this  than  shuln 
ye  kepe  you  in  swiche  manere,  that  for  any  pre- 
sumption of  youre  strengthe,  that  yo  ne  despise 
not,  ne  account  not  the  might  of  your  adversary 
so  lite,  that  ye  let  the  keping  of  youre  persone 
for  your  presumption  ;  for  every  wise  roan 
dredeth  his  encmie.  And  Salomon  sayth  ;  welful 
is  he  that  of  alle  hath  drede  ;  For  certes  he  tbat 
thurgli  the  hardinesse  of  his  hertc,  and  thurgh 
the  hardinesse  of  himself,  hath  to  gret  presump- 
tion, him  shal  evil  betide.  Than  shuln  ye  evermo 
countrewaite  emboyssements,  and  alle  espiaile. 
For  Senck  sayth,  that  the  wise  man  that  dredeth 
barmes,  eschueth  harmes  ;  ne  he  ne  falletb  into 
perils,  tbat  perils  eschueth.  And  al  be  it  so,  that 
it  seme  that  thou  art  in  siker  place,  yet  shalt  thou 
alway  do  thy  diligence  in  kepmg  of  Uiy  peraone  ; 
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it  negligent  to  kepe  lliit 


.  .  -  -         ■''<*' 

boau^  wnl  hold  the  wilde  bore.  But  nntbcks,  I 
ttj  Dili  llinu  oliklt  be  lo  eowu^,  (hn(  thaii  douto 
«hrr  H  u  no  drede.  The  book  aaith,  Cliat  com 
[ban  tsn^lit  li<r  decelvour,  far  they  hnn  to 
■  dniled]  to  be  ijeceivcil.  Yet  shnlC  thou 
(o  be  rinniiiwiiied ;  aiid  [tlierfore  ahiilt  tliou] 
kepe  lh»  fro  the  eoin|iBgnie  of  (corners  :  far  lt>e 
WMik  myiii,  with  ■eomci-B  De  nuke  no  eompagnje, 
Ixil  fln  hir  worde*  as  venime. 

liow  1*  M  the  HCDod  point,  wheras  youre  wi«e 
emarjlloiire  comsilled  you  to  wnmestore  yuur 
j  hinji  with  fcret  diligence,  1  wolde  fuin  knowe  how 
'    %  ja  unilenloda  thilke  wordca,  &nd  what  ia 

ind  saide  ;  Ceiies  I  under- 
<  il  In  Ihi*  wiee,  lluil  I  HhHl  uarneBtora  min 
b  villi  totina,  BwichpulisnciutHlles  sad  other 
e  cdiffetv,  aud  UTnure,  and  ai-lelrics,  by 
fe  thlnnni  1  nuy  my  peraone  and  myn  lioua  eo 
■  ■adoefeDdeu,  thai  min  enGmtes  sbuln  ben 

"     lo  approche. 

I  lllM  Kntence  answered   anon    Prudence. 

j  (qtiod  she)  of  bolgliu  toaresandof 

t  edtAoOi   i>  with    grete  cusiagcs  and    with 

"  "~  .TBillB ;  and  whan  thai  they  ben  accom- 

IH,  m  b«i  thtiy  not  worth  a  stre,  but  if  they 

it  ddciujcd  hj  trewe  frendes,  that  ben  aide  and 

1    ■!■       And  trndelMonde  wel,   that   Iho   greleBls 

„      B  euncaon  that  a  rlt^he  man  may 

haTa,  a*  wal  to  kepen  hia  pcnone  as  his  goudes, 

'  I,  that  bo  be  beloved  with  bii  subjtcls,  and  with 

iilbuauyth  Tullius,  that  Iber 

f  gamesun,  that  no  man  may  venriuish 

lAlc,  aud  that   is  a  lord  la  be  beloved 

_  .  .     LtUDs,  aorl  of  hia  peplc 

}  Kuw,  Sim,  u  lo  tlicthriddo  point,  wherasyoure 

.   j;.         "  willoure  eayden,  that  you  no 

{  oochto  Dot  sndcinly  no  boatily  proeedon  in  thia 

Bois  tiBl  that  you  uughle  parveyen  aud  appareilen 

nm  Id  thl*  cas,  with  gret  diligence  and  gret  de- 

llliaiiiliin  !  Inwoly,   ]   trowe,  that  thry  asyden 

righl  wiMly  «nd  Hgbl  «oih.  For  TulUus  saylb :  in 

mttj  cado  er  Ibou  brginne  it,  appareile  Ibeo  witli 

Si««  dilifcneo.     Than  say  1,  that  in  vengeauuce 

I   takiiiff.  >u  wtrro,  in  bnlaille,  andin  waiuestoring, 

'  .  ^ijiiie,  I  rede  that  thou  appuvile  Ibea 

'   iiwiihgntdetibentiou.  ForTullius 

lingo  Bppareiting  tofore  the  batailie, 

'  H clone.  ADdCawodomB  saytb:  the 

-iriiDgcr.  wiian  it  is  longe  time  avised- 

!'  [  iiaapcken  of  the  eunaeil  that  was 

your*  noigheboures,  awicbe  as  dan 

fiTO     witlioulcn     bive ;    yonre     olde 

:   'i>iioil(d:    ^ur   flatercres,  that  can- 

_ ;..^   certain  ibingea  prively,  and   openly 

OJUHulkd  foa  the  eonlrarie  ;  the  yonge  folk  also, 

IhAl  ainacdled  you  tn  vcnge  yun,  and  to  make 

I   vara  adan.  (Vnoii  Sire,  a«  I  Iwe  sayde  befome, 

I  j«  kui  pwtly  erred  10  Ian  eleped  swiche  mencr 

lalk   lu  jtiUTD   oonaeil.    wliieh    cunscillaDrs    ben 

I   jaoaih  reproved  by  the  rtcooa  aforeaaid.     But 

taibelBi,  Irt  UB  now  desoendu  to  the  special.      Ye 

Aol  tni  t'"'''*^''  *^^'"  ^^^  doctrine  of  Tulliui. 


Certea  the  trouthe  of  tliia  malero  or  uf  tliis 
nedeth  not  diligently  to  enqnere,  for  it  b  « 
which  they  ben  that  lian  don  to  you  thia 
and  vilanie,  and  how  many  treBpasoura,  and  in 
wliat  nianere  they  han  don  to  you  all  tliia  wrong, 
and  all  thia  vibinie.  And  after  this,  than  Hhnbiye 
line  the  second  condition,  whieli  that  Ifaa 
aame  TuiliuB  addeth  in  thia  matere.  For  Tullius 
putteth  a  thing,  which  tlut  be  r~ 
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ben  they,  and  which  ben  they,  that  c 
to  yours  adversaries.  As  to  tlia  first  poin 
is  wel  kuowen  which  folk  they  be  that  cons 
eden  to  youre  wilfuluMso.  For  trowely,  all  iho 
that  conscUeden  you  to  makeu  sodein  werre,  ne 
ben  not  youre  i'rendcH.  Let  us  now  eongidre 
whidh  ben  they  that  yo  holden  so  gretly  yonrw 
frendw,  as  to  youre  peraone  :  for  al  be  it  bo  that 
ye  be  mighty  aud  riobe,  eertes  ye  ne  ben  but 
allone  :  for  certes  ye  ne  han  no  child  but 
doughter,  ne  ye  uo  han  no  brethren,  ne  cu«i 
gcrmains,  ne  aon  otlier  nigh  kinredc,  wherfore 
that  youre  enemieB  fiir  dredo  ahulde  stints  to  plede 
with  you,  or  to  doBtroyB  youre  penone.  Ye 
knowen  also,  tliat  your  rjchesscs  inoten  ben  di' 
spended  in  diverse  parties  ;  und  whan  that  evei; 
wight  hath  his  part,  they  nc  wollen  taken  bat  lilel 
regard  to  vcngn  youre  deth.  But  thin  enemiet 
ben  three,  and  they  han  many  brethren,  children, 
cosins,  and  other  nigh  kinrede :  aud  thoagh  so 
were,  that  thou  haddest  slain  of  liem  two  or  three, 
yet  dwellon  ther  ynow  to  wreken  hir  dath,  and  t 
alee  ihj  peisone.  And  though  so  be  that  youre 
kinrede  Ik  more  stedefast  and  aiker  than  the  kin 
of  your  adTersariea,  yet  iiathrlea  youre  kinrede  is 
but  a  fer  kinrede  ;  they  ben  hut  litel  sibbe  to  you, 
and  the  kin  of  youre  enctnles  ben  nigh  t'ibbe  to 
hem.  And  ccrles  as  in  that,  hir  condition  is 
better  than  youres.  Than  let  ua  considre  also  of 
the  cuuseilling  of  hem  that  conaeilUd  you  to  lake 
aodein  vengeaim,  wholher  it  accorde  to  reson  : 
and  certea,  ye  knowe  wel,  nay  ;  for  aa  by  right 
and  resun,  thcr  may  no  man  tAen  vciieeauuce  on 
no  wight,  but  tho  juge  that  lialh  the  jurisdiction 
■of  it,  whan  it  is  ygnianted  him  to  take  thilke  len- 
geaunce  hastily,  or  attemptvly,  as  tlia  lawe 
requlrcth.  And  yet  moreover  of  thilke  nord  that 
TuUtiu  clepeth  consenting,  thou  sbslt  couBidrCj  It 
thy  might  and  thy  power  may  eoiisenteand  somce 
to  ihy  nilfulneaae,  and  to  thy  couseiUouts :  and 
cetieB,  ^ou  mayest  wel  uy,  that  nay ;  for  aikerly, 
aa  for  to  speke  proprely,  wo  moun  do  nothing  but 
only  Bwiche  thing  as  we  moun  dun  rightfully  :  a  ' 
eertes  rightfully  yo  no  raowe  take  ii<>  vengeance, 
as  of  your  propre  auctoritoe.  Than  mown  yo  Ben 
that  your  power  ne  consenteth  nut,  ne  accordctb 
not  In  youre  wilTuluesse.  Kow  let  ua  examii 
the  thridde  point,  that  Tullius  clepeth  conKquei 
Thou  shalt  understunde,  that  the  lengraunce  that 
tliou  purposest  for  to  take,  ia  the  consequent, 
and  therof  folweth  another  vengeance,  peril,  and 
werre,  aud  other  damages  withouten  nombre,  ot 

touching  the  foui-the  point,  that  Tullius  depelh 
cngendring,  then  shalt  consider,  that  thia  wrong 
uhich  that  is  don  to  thee,  ia  engeodred  of  the 
hate  of  thin  enemies,  and  of  the  Tongeaunee  taking 
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upon  that  wold  engender  another  vengeaunce,  and 
mudiel  sorwe  and  wasting  of  richeases,  as  I  sayde 
ere. 

Now,  sire,  as  to  the  point,  that  Tullius  clepeth 
causes,  which  that  is  the  last  point,  thou  shalt 
understonde,  that  the  wrong  that  thou  hast  re- 
eeived,  hath  certaine  causes,  which  that  clerkes 
clepen  oriens,  and  efficient,  and  causa  ionffinqua, 
and  causa  propinqua,  this  is  to  sayn,  the  far 
cause,  and  the  nigh  cause.  The  fer  cause  is 
almiglity  God,  that  is  cause  of  alle  thinges :  the 
ner  cause,  is  thin  three  enemies  ;  the  cause  ac- 
cidental was  hate  ;  the  cause  material,  ben  the 
five  woundes  of  thy  doughtcr  ;  the  cause  formal, 
is  the  maner  of  hir  working,  that  broughten  lad- 
ders, and  clomben  in  at  thy  wiadowes  ;  the  cause 
final  was  for  to  slee  thy  doughter  ;  it  letted  not  in 
as  muche  as  in  hem  was.  But  for  to  speke  of  the 
fer  cause,  as  to  what  ende  they  shuln  come,  or 
what  shal  finally  betide  of  hem  in  this  cas,  ne  can 
I  notdcme,  but  by  conjectingand  supposing  :  for  we 
shuln  suppose,  that  they  shuln  come  to  a  wicked 
ende,  because  that  the  book  of  Decrees  sayth :  Selden 
or  with  gret  peino  ben  causes  ybrought  to  a  good 
ende,  whan  they  ben  badly  begonne. 

Now,  Sire,  if  men  wold  axen  me,  why  that  God 
suifred  men  to  do  you  this  vilanic,  certes  I  can 
not  wel  answer,  as  for  no  sothfastnesse.  For  the 
Apostle  sayth,  that  the  sciences,  and  the  juge- 
ments  of  oure  Lord  God  Almighty  ben  ful  depe  ; 
ther  may  no  man  comprehend  ne  serche  hem  suf- 
fisantly.  Nathelcs,  by  certain  presumptions  and 
conjectings,  I  hold  and  beleve,  that  God,  which 
that  is  ful  of  justice  and  of  right wisenesse,  hath 
suffered  this  betide,  by  just  cause  resonable. 

Thy  name  is  Melibee,  this  is  to  sayn,  a  man  that 
drinketh  hony.  Thou  hast  dronke  so  muche  hony 
of  swete  temporel  richesses,  and  delices,  and 
honours  of  this  world,  that  thou  art  drouken,  and 
hast  forgotten  Jesu  Crist  thy  creatour :  thou  ne 
hast  not  don  to  him  swiche  honour  and  reverence 
as  thee  ought,  ne  thou  ne  hast  wel  ytaken  kepe  to 
the  wordes  of  Ovide,  that  sayth  :  Under  the  honey 
of  the  goodcs  of  thy  body  is  hid  the  venime  that 
sleth  the  soule.  And  Salomon  sayth  :  If  thou  hast 
founden  hony,  ete  of  it  that  sufficeth  ;  for  if  thou 
ete  of  it  out  of  mesure,  thou  shalt  spewe,  and  be 
nedy  and  poure.  And  peraventure  Crist  hath  thee 
in  despit,  and  hath  toumed  away  fro  thee  his  face, 
and  his  eres  of  misericorde ;  and  also  he  hath 
suffi'ed,  that  thou  hast  ben  punished  in  the  manere 
that  thou  hast  ytrespased.  Thou  hast  don  siime 
again  oure  Lord  Ciist,  for  certes  the  three  enemies 
of  mankind,  tliat  is  to  sayn,  the  flesh,  the  fend,  and 
the  world,  thou  hast  sufired  hem  entre  into  thin 
herte  wilfully,  by  the  windowes  of  thy  body,  and 
hast  not  defended  thyself  sufiisantly  aeein  hir 
assautes,  and  hir  temptations,  so  that  they  ban 
wounded  thy  soule  in  five  places,  this  is  to  sayn 
the  dedly  sinnes  that  ben  entred  into  thyn  herte 
by  thy  five  wittes  :  and  in  the  same  manere  our 
Lord  Crist  hath  wold  and  suffred,  that  thy  three 
enemies  ben  entred  into  thyn  hous  by  the  win- 
dowes, and  han  ywounded  thy  doughter  in  the 
foresayd  manere. 

Certes,  quod  Melibee,  I  see  wel  that  ye  enforce 
you  muchel  by  wordes  to  overcomen  me,  in  swiche 
manere,  that  I  shal  not  venge  me  on  mine  enemies, 
shewing  me  the  perils  and  the  evils  that  mighten 
falle  of  this  vengeaunoe :  but  who  so  wolde  cousidre 


in  alle  vengeauncea  the  perils  and  evils  that  mighten 
sue  of  vengeaunce  takmg,  a  man  wold  never  take 
vengeaunce,  and  that  were  harme :  for  by  the  i 
vengeaunce  taking  ben  the  wicked  men  disseveied 
fro  the  goode  men.  And  they  that  han  will  to  do 
wickednesse,  restreinen  hir  wicked  purpos,  whan 
they  sen  the  punishing  and  the  chastising  of  the 
trespasours.  [To  this  answered  dame  Pnidenee : 
Certes,  quod  she,  1  graunte  yon  that  of  vengeaunce 
taking  cometh  muche  evil  and  muche  good ;  bvt 
vengeaunce  taking  apperteineth  not  to  evericb  on, 
but  only  to  juges,  and  to  hem  that  han  the  juris- 
diction over  the  trespasours ;  ]  and  yet  say  I  mor^ 
that  right  as  a  singuler  persone  sinneth  in  taking 
vengeaunce  of  auother  man,  right  so  sinneth  the 
juge,  if  he  do  no  vengeaunce  of  hem  that  it  han 
deserved.  For  Senek  sayth  thus  :  That  matster  (he 
sayth)  is  good,  that  preveth  shrewes.  And  Gsano- 
dore  saith  :  A  man  dredeth  to  do  outrages,  whan 
he  wot  and  knoweth,  that  it  displeseth  to  the  jnges 
and  soveraines.  And  another  sayth :  The  jnge 
that  dredeth  to  do  right,  maketh  men  shrewes. 
And  Seint  Poule  the  Apostle  sayth  in  his  Epistle, 
whan  he  writeth  unto  the  Romaines,  that  the  juges 
beren  not  the  spere  withouten  cause,  but  they 
beren  it  to  puuishe  the  shrewes  and  misdoersy  and 
for  to  defcnde  the  goode  men.  If  ye  wiln  than  take 
vengeaunce  of  youre  enemies,  ye  shuln  retonme 
or  liave  your  recours  to  the  juge,  that  hath  the  juris- 
diction upon  hem,  and  he  shal  punishe  hem,  as  the 
lawe  axeth  and  rcquireth. 

A,  sayd  Melibee,  this  vengeaunce  liketh  me 
nothing.  I  bethink  me  now,  and  take  hede  how 
that  fortune  hath  norished  me  fro  my  childhode, 
and  hath  holpen  me  to  passe  many  a  stronge  pas : 
now  wol  I  assayen  hire,  trowing,  with  Goddes  helpe^ 
that  she  shal  beipe  me  my  shame  for  to  venge. 

Certes,  quod  rrudence,  if  ye  wol  werke  by  my 
conseil,  ye  shuln  not  assays  fortune  by  no  way : 
ne  ye  ne  shuln  not  lene  or  bowe  unto  hire,  after 
the  wordes  of  Senek  ;  for  thinges  that  ben  folily 
don,  and  tho  that  ben  don  in  hope  of  fortune,  shuln 
never  come  to  good  ende.  And  as  the  same  Senek 
sayth  :  The  more  clere  and  the  more  shining  that 
fortune  is,  the  more  brotel  and  the  soner  broke  she 
is.  Trusteth  not  in  hire,  for  she  n'is  not  stedefast 
ne  stable  :  for  whan  thou  trowest  to  be  most  siker 
and  seui'e  of  hire  helpe,  she  wol  faille  and  deceive 
thee.  And  wheras  ye  sayn,  that  fortune  hath 
norished  you  fro  youre  childhode,  I  say  that  in  so 
muchel  ye  shuln  the  Icsse  truAte  in  hire,  and  in 
hire  wit.  For  Senek  saith :  What  man  that  is 
norished  by  fortune,  she  maketh  him  a  gret  fool. 
Now  than  sin  ye  desire  and  axe  veneeaunce,  and 
the  vengeaunce,  that  is  don  after  the  lawe  and 
before  the  juge,  ne  liketh  you  not,  and  the  ven« 
geaunce,  that  is  don  in  hope  of  fortune,  is  perilous 
and  uncertain,  than  have  ye  non  other  remedie, 
but  for  to  have  your  recours  unto  the  soveraine 
juge,  that  vengeth  alle  vilauies,  and  wronges  ;  and 
he  shal  venge  you,  after  that  himself  witncsscth, 
wheras  he  saith ;  Leveth  the  vengeaunce  to  me, 
and  I  shal  do  it. 

Melibeus  answered :  If  I  ne  venge  me  of  the 
vilauie  that  men  han  don  to  me,  I  sompne  or  wame 
hem,  that  han  don  to  me  vilanie,  and  alle  other, 
to  do  me  another  vilanie.  For  it  b  written ;  If 
thou  take  no  vengeaunce  of  an  olde  vilany,  thou 
■ompnest  thin  adversaries  to  do  thee  a  newe  vilanie : 
and  also  for  my  suffraunce,  men  wolden  do  me  ao 
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noebe  vUaniey  that  I  might  neither  here  it  ne  sns- 
teine ;  and  lo  iholde  I  ben  put  and  holden  over 
lowe.  For  flom  men  sain.  In  muchel  suffring  ahul 
manj  thinges  fiUle  onto  thee^  which  thou  shalt  not 
mowesuffre. 

Crrtes,  quod  Prudence,  I  grannie  you  wel,  that 
OTcrmodiel  suflhiance  is  not  good,  but  yet  ne  fol- 
veth  it  not  therof,  that  every  persone  to  whom 
men  don  rilanie,  shuld  take  of  it  vengeaunce  :  for 
that  apperteineth  and  longeth  all  only  to  the  jugcs, 
for  they  shul  venge  the  viiauies  and  injuries  :  and 
therfore  tho  two  auctoriteee,  tliat  yo  ban  sayd 
above,  ben  only  understonden  in  the  juges  :  fur 
whan  they  suffrcn  overmuchel  the  wronges  and 
Tilaniea  to  be  don,  withouten  punisliing,  they 
■ompne  not  a  man  all  only  for  to  do  newe  wronges, 
bnt  they  commaunden  it:  al  so  as  a  wise  man 
■ayth,  that  the  juge  that  correcteth  not  the  sinner, 
eommanndeth  and  biddcth  him  do  sinne.  And  tho 
jogea  and  aoveraines  mighten  in  hir  lond  so  muche 
■affre  of  the  shrewes  and  misdoers,  that  they 
ahalden  by  swiche  enffraunce,  by  proc<«  of  time, 
weaen  of  swiche  power  and  might,  that  theyshuld 
patte  oat  the  juges  and  the  soveraines  from  hir 
places,  and  atte  laste  makcn  hem  lese  hir  lord- 
ahippea. 

But  now  let  us  putte,  that  ye  liave  leve  to  vcnge 
joa  :  I  say  ye  be  not  of  might  and  power,  as  now 
to  Tenge  you :  for  if  ye  wol  maken  comparison 
unto  the  might  of  youre  adversaries,  ye  shuin 
finde  in  many  thinges,  that  I  have  shewed  you  cr 
thia,  that  hir  condition  is  better  tlian  youres,  and 
therfore  say  I,  that  it  is  good  as  now,  that  ye 
■uiRre  and  be  patient. 

Forthermore  ye  knowen  wel,  that  after  the 
eommune  saw,  it  is  a  woodnesse,  a  man  to  strive 
with  a  stronger,  or  a  more  mighty  man  than  he  is 
himself ;  and  for  to  strive  with  a  man  of  even 
rtrengtbe,  that  is  to  say,  with  as  strong  a  man  as 
he  is,  it  is  peril ;  and  for  to  strive  with  a  wcker 
man,  it  is  rolie  ;  and  therfore  shulde  a  man  flee 
•triving,  as  muchel  as  he  mighte.  For  Salomon 
myth  :  It  is  a  gret  worship  to  a  man  to  kepe  him 
firo  noise  and  strif.  And  if  it  so  happe,  tliat  a 
mmo  of  greter  mighte  and  strengtho  than  thou 
art,  do  thee  grevaunee :  studio  and  bcsio  thee 
zmther  to  stille  the  same  grevaunee,  than  for  to 
Tenge  thee.  For  Senek  sayth,  that  he  puttcth 
him  in  a  grete  peril,  that  striveth  with  a  greter 
man  than  he  is  himself.  And  Cuton  sayth  ;  If  a 
man  vi  higher  estat  or  degree,  or  more  mighty 
than  thou,  do  thee  anoye  or  grevance,  suflfre  him  : 
lor  he  that  ones  hath  grevcd  thee,  may  another 
time  rcleve  thee  and  helpe  thee.  Yet  setto  I  cos, 
re  have  bothe  might  and  licence  for  to  vengc  you, 
I  say  that  ther  ben  ful  many  thinges  that  shuln 
restrrine  you  of  vengeance  taking,  and  make  you 
for  to  encline  to  sufTre,  and  for  to  han  patience  in 
the  wronges  that  han  ben  don  to  you.  First  and 
forward,  if  ye  wol  considre  the  defautes  that  ben 
in  youre  owen  persone,  for  which  defautes  God 
hath  sufTred  you  have  tliis  tribulation,  as  I  have 
sayd  to  you  hcrcbefome.  For  the  Poete  sayth, 
that  we  oughten  patiently  taken  the  tribuUtions 
that  comen  t<»  us,  whan  that  we  thinken  and  con- 
sideren,  that  we  han  deserved  to  have  hem.  And 
Seint  Gregorie  sayth,  that  whan  a  man  considercth 
wel  the  nombrc  of  his  defautes  and  of  his  sinnes, 
the  peines  and  the  tribulations  that  he  sufforeth 
the  lesso  unto  him.    And  in  as  muche  as 


him  thinketh  his  sinnes  more  bevy  and  grevous* 
in  so  muche  semeth  his  peine  the  lighter  and  the 
esier  unto  him.  Also  ye  owen  to  encline  and 
bowe  youre  hcrte,  to  take  the  patience  of  oure 
Lord  Jesu  Crist,  as  sayth  Seint  Peter  in  his 
Epistles.  Jesu  Crist  (he  saith)  hath  suflfred  for 
us,  and  yoven  ensample  to  every  man  to  folwe  and 
sue  him,  for  ho  dide  never  sinne,  ne  never  came 
ther  a  vilains  word  out  of  his  mouth.  Whan 
men  cursed  him,  ho  cursed  hem  nought ;  and 
whan  men  beten  him,  he  nianaced  hem  nought 
Also  the  gi'et  patience,  which  Seintes,  that  ben  in 
Paradis,  han  had  in  tribulations  that  they  han 
Buffred,  withouten  hir  desert  or  gilt,  oughte 
muchel  stirre  you  to  patience.  Forthermoi-e,  ye 
shulde  enforce  you  to  have  patience,  considering 
that  the  tribulations  of  this  world  but  litel  while 
endure,  and  sune  passed  ben  and  gon,  and  the 
joye  that  a  man  seketh  to  han  by  patience  in  tri- 
bulations is  perdurable  ;  after  that  tho  Apostle 
sayth  in  his  Lpistlc  ;  the  joyo  of  God,  he  sayth,  is 
perdurable,  that  is  to  sayn,  everlasting.  Also 
troweth  and  beleveth  stedfa.stly,  that  he  n'is  not 
wel  ynorihhed  ne  wel  vtuuuht,  that  cannot  have 
patience,  or  wol  not  receive  patience.  For  Salo* 
mon  sayth,  that  the  doctrine  and  wit  of  a  man  is 
knowen  by  patience.  And  in  another  place  he 
sayetli,  that  he  that  is  patient,  governeth  him  by 
gret  prudence.  And  the  same  Salomon  saith :  j 
The  augrie  and  wrathful  man  makeih  noises,  and 
the  patient  man  attempreth  and  stilleth  hem.  He 
saith  also,  It  is  more  worth  to  be  patient  than  for 
to  be  right  strung.  And  ho  that  may  have  the 
lordshipo  of  his  owen  herte,  is  more  to  preise, 
than  he  tliat  by  his  force  or  strengihe  taketh  gret 
citees.  And  therfore  sayth  Seint  James  in  his 
Epistle,  tliat  patience  is  a  gret  vertue  of  perfection. 

Ccrtos,  quud  Melibec,  I  graunte  you.  Dame 
Prudence,  that  patience  is  a  gi*et  vertue  of  pi'rfec- 
tion,  but  every  man  may  not  have  the  perfection 
that  ye  seken,  ne  I  am  not  of  tlie  iiombre  of  the 
right  pai-fit  men  :  for  mm  herte  may  never  be  in 
pees,  unto  the  time  it  be  venged.  And  al  be  it 
so,  that  it  was  gret  peril  to  mill  enemies  to  do  me 
a  vilanie  in  taking  vengeaunce  upon  me,  yet 
token  they  non  liedo  of  the  peril,  but  fulfilleden 
hir  wicked  will  and  hir  corage  :  and  therfore  me 
thiuketli  men  oughten  not  reprove  me,  though  1 
put  me  in  a  litel  peril  for  to  venge  me,  and  though 
I  do  a  gret  excesse,  that  is  to  sayn,  that  I  venge 
on  outrage  by  another. 

A,  quod  Dame  Prudence,  yo  sayn  your  will  and 
as  you  liketh  ;  but  in  no  cas  of  tho  world  a  man 
shulde  not  don  outrage  ne  excesse,  for  to  vengen 
him.  For  Cassiodorc  sayth,  that  a^  evil  dutli  he 
that  vengeth  him  by  outrage,  as  he  that  dutli  (he 
outrage.  And  therfore  ye  shuln  venge  you  after 
the  ordre  of  right,  that  is  to  sayn,  by  the  lawc, 
and  not  by  excesse,  ne  by  outrage.  And  also  if 
ye  wol  venge  you  of  the  outrage  of  youre  adver- 
saries, in  other  manero  than  right  commaundeth, 
ye  sinnen.  And  therfore  sayth  Senek,  that  a  man 
slial  never  venge  slirewednesse  by  shrewedne.sse. 
And  if  ye  say  that  right  axetli  a  man  to  defeiule 
violence  by  violence,  and  fighting  by  fighting : 
certes  ye  say  soth,  wlian  the  defence  is  don  with, 
outen  intervallc,  or  withouten  tar}'ing  or  delay, 
for  to  defende  him,  and  not  for  to  venge.  And  it 
behoveth,  that  a  man  putte  swiche  attem|>ertiuiico 
in  his  defence,  that  men  have  no  cause  ne  inatcr 
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to  reprove  him,  that  defendeth  him^  of  outrage 
and  excesse,  for  elles  were  it  againe  reson. 
Parde  ye  knowen  wel,  that  ye  maken  no  defence 
as  now,  for  to  defende  you,  but  for  to  venge  you  : 
and  so  sheweth  it,  that  ye  ban  no  will  to  do  youre 
dede  attemprety  :  and  therfore  me  thinketh  that 
patience  is  good.  For  Salomon  sayth,  that  he 
that  is  not  patient,  sbal  have  gret  barme. 

Certes,  quod  Melibce,  1  j^rauntc  you,  that  whan 
a  man  is  impatient  and  wrotlie  of  tliat  that  touch- 
eth  him  not,  and  that  apperteineth  not  unto  him, 
though  it  liarmo  him  it  is  no  wonder.  For  the 
lawe  saitli,  that  he  is  coupable  that  entrometeth  or 
medlcth  with  swiche  thing,  as  apperteineth  not 
unto  him.  And  Salomon  saith,  that  he  that  en- 
tremetetb(>f  the  noise  or  strif  of  another  man,  is  like 
to  him  that  taketh  a  straunge  hound  by  the  ercs  : 
for  right  as  ho  that  taketh  a  straunge  hound  by 
the  ores  is  otherwhile  bitten  with  the  hound,  right 
in  the  satne  wise,  it  is  reson  that  he  have  harme, 
that  by  his  impatience  medleth  him  of  the  noise 
of  another  man,  whcras  it  apperteineth  not  unto 
him.  But  ye  knowe  wel,  that  this  dedc,  that  is  to 
sayn,  my  greef  and  my  disr'se,  toucheth  me  right 
nigh.  And  therfore  though  I  be  wroth  and  im- 
patient, it  is  no  mervaille :  and  (saving  your  grace) 
I  cannot  see  that  it  might  gretly  harme  me,  though 
I  took  vengeaunce,  for  1  am  richer  and  more 
mighty  than  min  enemies  ben  :  and  wel  knowe  ye, 
that  by  money  and  by  having  grete  possessions, 
ben  alle  thinges  of  this  world  governed.  And 
Salomon  sayth,  that  alle  thinges  obeye  to  money. 

Whan  Prudence  had  herd  hire  husbond  avaunte 
him  of  his  richessc  and  of  his  money,  dispreising  ' 
the  power  of  his  adversaries,  she  spake  and  sayd  I 
in  this  wise  :  Certes,  dere  Sire,  I  graunte  you  that  | 
ye  ben  riche  and  mighty,  and  that  richesses  ben  I 
good  to  hem  that  hau  wel  ygeton  hem,  and  that  i 
wel  conne  uscn  hem.  For  right  as  the  body  of  a 
man  may  not  liven  withoutcn  soul,  no  more  may 
it  liven  withoutcn  temiwrel  goodes,  and  by  richcsses 
may  a  man  gete  him  grete  frcndes.  And  ther- 
fore sayth  Pamphilus  :  If  a  netherdes  douijliter 
(he  sayth)  bo  riche,  she  may  chese  of  a  thousand 
men,  which  she  wol  take  to  hire  husbond  :  for  of 
a  thousand  men  on  wol  not  forsaken  hire  ne 
rcfusen  hire.  And  this  Pamphilus  saith  also  : 
If  thou  bf  right  happy,  that  is  to  sayn,  if  thou  be 
right  riche,  thou  shalt  finde  a  gret  nombro  of 
felawes  and  frendcs  ;  and  if  thy  fortune  chaunge, 
that  thou  wexe  poui'e,  farewel  frendshipe  and 
felawshipe,  for  thou  shalt  be  al  allone  withoutcn 
anycompaignie,but  if  it  be  the  compaignie  of  poure 
folk.  And  yet  sayth  this  Pamphilus  moreover, 
that  they  that  ben  bond  and  thralle  of  linage,  shuln 
be  made  worthy  and  noble  by  richesses.  And 
right  so  as  by  richesses  ther  comen  many  goodes, 
right  so  by  poverte  come  ther  many  harmes  and 
eviles :  for  gret  poverte  constreineth  a  man  to  do 
many  eviles.  And  therfore  clepeth  Cassiodore 
poverte  the  moder  of  mine,  that  is  to  sayn,  the 
moder  of  overthrowing  or  falling  doun.  And 
therfore  sayth  Piers  Alphonse  :  on  of  the  gretest 
advowitces  of  this  world,  is  whan  a  free  man  by 
kinde,  or  of  birthe,  is  constreincd  by  poverte  to 
etcn  the  almesse  of  his  enemie.  And  the  same 
sayth  Innocent  in  on  of  his  bookes :  he  sayth,  that 
sorwcful  and  mishappy  is  the  condition  of  a  poure 
b»»gger,  for  if  he  axe  not  his  mete,  he  dieth  for 
hunger,  and  if  he  axe,  he  dieth  for  shame  :  and 


algatcs  necessitee  constreineth  him  to  axe.  And 
therfore  sayth  Salomon,  tliat  better  it  is  to  die, 
than  for  to  have  swiche  poverte.  And  as  the  saiiie 
Salomon  sayth  :  Better  :t  is  to  die  of  bitter  deth, 
than  for  to  liven  in  swiche  wise .  By  thise  reaons  that 
I  have  said  unto  you,  and  by  many  other  reaons 
that  I  coude  saye,  I  graunte  you  that  richesMS 
ben  good  to  hem  that  wel  geten  hem,  and  to  hem 
that  wel  usen  tho  richesses :  and  therfore  wol  I 
shewe  you  how  ye  shuln  behave  you  in  gadering 
of  youre  richesses,  and  in  what  manere  ye  shnla 
usen  hem. 

First,  ye  shuln  geten  hem  withoutcn  gret  de«r, 
by  good  leiser,  sokingly,  and  not  over  hastifly,  for 
a  man  that  is  to  desiring  to  gete  richesses,  aban- 
doneth  him  first  to  theftc  and  to  alle  other  eviles. 
And  therfore  sayth  Salomon  :  He  that  hasteth 
him  to  besily  to  wexe  riche,  he  slial  be  non  inno- 
cent. He  sayth  also,  that  the  richesse  that  hastily 
coineth  to  a  man,  sone  and  lightly  goeth  and 
passeth  from  a  man,  but  that  richesse  tluit  oometh 
litel  and  litel,  wexeth  alway  and  multiplieth.  And, 
Sire,  ye  shulen  gete  richesses  by  youre  wit  and  by 
youre  travaille,  unto  your  profite,  and  that  with- 
outcn wrong  or  harme  doing  to  any  other  persoue. 
For  the  lawe  sayth  :  Ther  maketh  no  man  himself 
riche,  if  he  do  harme  to  another  wight  ;  this  is  to 
say,  that  nature  defendeth  and  forbedeth  by  right, 
that  no  man  make  himself  riche,  unto  the  lianne 
of  another  persone.  And  Tullius  sayth,  that  no 
sorwe,  ne  no  drede  of  deth,  ne  nothing  that  may 
falle  unto  a  man,  is  so  muchel  ageins  nature,  as  a 
man  to  encrese  his  owen  prutite,  to  harme  of 
another  man.  And  though  the  grete  men  and  the 
mighty  men  geten  richesses  more  lightly  than  thou, 
yet  shalt  thou  not  ben  idel  ne  slowe  to  do  thy 
profite,  for  thou  shalt  in  alle  wise  flee  ideluesse. 
For  Salomon  sayth,  that  idelnesse  techetli  a  man 
to  do  many  eviles.  And  the  same  Salomon  sayth, 
that  he  that  travailleth  and  bcsieth  him  to  tillen 
his  lend,  shal  ete  bred  :  but  he  that  is  idel,  and 
casteth  him  to  no  besinesse  ne  occupation,  shal 
falle  into  poverte,  and  die  for  hunger.  And  he 
that  is  idel  and  slow,  can  never  find  covenable 
time  for  to  do  his  profite.  For  ther  is  a  versifionr 
sayth,  that  the  idel  man  excuseth  him  in  Winter, 
because  of  the  grete  cold,  and  in  Summer  by  en- 
cheson  of  the  hete.  For  thise  causes,  sayth  Caton, 
waketli,  and  enclineth  you  not  over  muchel  to 
slepe,  for  over  muchel  reste  norisheth  and  cauaeth 
many  vices.  And  therfore  sayth  Seint  Jerome  ; 
Doeth  som  good  dedes,  that  the  devil  which  is 
oure  cnnmie,  ne  finde  you  not  unoccupied,  for  the 
devil  ne  taketh  not  lightly  unto  his  werking  swiche 
as  he  findeth  occupied  in  goode  werkes. 

Than  thus  in  geting  richesses  ye  musten  flee 
idelnesse.  And  afterward  ye  shuln  uaen  tho 
richesses,  which  ye  han  geten  by  youre  wit  and 
by  youre  travaille,  in  swiche  manere,  that  men 
holde  you  not  to  scarce  ne  to  siiaring,  ne  fool- 
large,  that  is  to  say,  over  large  a  spender :  for 
right  as  men  blamen  an  avaricious  man,  because 
of  his  scarcitee  and  chineherie,  in  tlie  same  wise 
is  he  to  blame,  that  spendeth  over  largely.  And 
therfore  saith  Caton  :  Use  (sayth  he)  the  richesses 
that  thou  h.ast  ygeten  in  swiche  manere,  that 
men  have  no  matere  ne  cause  to  calle  thee  nothcr 
wretche  ne  chinche  :  for  it  is  a  gret  shame  to  a 
man  to  have  a  poure  herte  and  a  riche  purse. 
He  sayth  also  :  the  goodes  that  thou  hast  ygeten^ 
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nae  hem  by  mesure,  that  is  to  sayD,  spende  mesu- 
zmbly  ;  for  they  that  foIUy  wasten  and  dispeoden 
the  goodea  that  they  han,  whan  they  han  no  more 
propre  of  hir  owen,tban  they  sbapen  hem  to  take 
the  goodes  of  another  man.    I  say  than  that  ye 
ahuln  flee  avarice,  using  youre  richesses  in  swiche 
manere,  that  men  sayn  not  that  your  richesses 
ben  yberiedy  but  that  ye  have  hem  in  youre 
might,  and  in  youre  welding.     For  a  wise  man 
rcpreveth  the  avaricious  man,  and  sayth  thus  in 
two  rers.     Wherto  and  why  berieth  a  man  his 
goodea  by  hia  gret  avarice,  and  knoweth  wel,  that 
nedea  most  he  die,  for  detli  is  the  end  of  every 
man,  aa  in  this  present  lif !  and  for  what  cause  or 
eneheson  joineth  he  him,  or  knitteth  he  hira  so  fast 
onto  his  goodea,  that  alle  his  wittes  mown  not  dis- 
sevcren  him,  or  dcparten  him  from  his  goodes, 
and  knoweth  wel,  or  ooghte  to  knowe,  that  whan 
he  18  ded,  he  shal  nothing  here  with  him  out  of 
thia  world  t    And  therfore  sayth  Seiut  Augustine, 
that  the  avaricious  man  b  likened  unto  helle,  that 
the  more  it  swalwelb,  the  more  desir  it  hath  to 
swalwe  and  devoure.     And  as  wel  as  ye  wolde 
eaehoe  to  be  called  an  avaricious  man  or  chiuche, 
aa  wel  shulde  ve  kepe  you  and  goveme  you  in 
swiche  a  wise,  that  men  calle  you  not  fooMarge. 
Tlierfore  aaith  Tullius  :   The  goodes  of  thin  hous 
ne  ahulde  not  ben  hid  ne  kept  so  close,  but  that 
tliey  might  ben  opened  by  pitee  and  debonairetee ; 
that  is  to  ta^n,  to  yeve  hem  part  that  han  gret 
nede ;  ne  thy  goodes  shulden  not  ben  so  open,  to 
be  every  mannes  goodes.     Afterward,  in  goting 
of  youre  richesses,  and  in  using  of  hem,  ye  sbuln 
alwmy  have  three  thingcs  in  youre  herte,  that  is 
to  say,  oure  Lord  God,  conscience,  and  good  name. 
First,  ye  shuln  have  God  in  youre  herte,  and  for 
no  riehesse  ye  shuln  do.  no  thing,  which  may  in 
any  manere  displese  God  that  is  your  creatour 
and  maker.    For  after  the  word  of  Salomon,  it  is 
better  to  have  a  litel  good  with  love  of  God,  than 
to  have  muchel  good,  and  lese  the  love  of  his  Lord 
God.    And  tlie  Prophete  savth.  That  better  it  is 
to  ben  a  good  man,  and  liave  litel  good  and 
treeor,  than  to  be  holdcn  a  shrewc,  and  luive  grete 
rif^eMes.    And  yet  I  say  forthermore,  that  ye 
ahnlden  alway  do  youre  besinesse  to  getc  you 
ricfaeflaefl,  so  that  ye  gete  hem  with  good  con- 
•eienee.     And  the  Apostle  sayth,  that  ther  n'is 
thing  in  this  world  of  which  we  shulden  have  so 
gret  joy^  as  whan  oure  conscience  bereth  us  good 
witnesee.     And  the  wise  man  sayth  :    The  sub- 
■taunee  of  a  man  is  ful  good,  whan  sinne  is  not  in 
mannes  conscience.  Afterward,  in  gcting  of  youre 
richesees,  and  in  usini;  of  hem,  ye  must  liave  gret 
beainesie  and  gret  diligence,  that.youre.good  name 
be  alway  kept  and  conserved.       For  Salomon 
aayth,  that  beter  it  is,  and  more  it  availetli  a  man 
to  have  a  good  name,  than  for  to   have  grete 
riehemes  :  and  therfore  he  sayth  in  another  place  : 
Do  grete  diligence  (saith  Salomon)  in  keping  of 
thy  frendcs,  and  of  thy  good  name,  for  it  shal 
lenger  abide  with  thee,  than  any  tresor,  be  it  never 
so  precious.     And  certes,  he  shulde  not  be  called 
a  Gentilman,  that  after  God  and  good-  conscience, 
*  alle  thinges  left,  ne  doth  his  diligence  and  besi- 
ni'sse,  to  kepen  his  good  name.     And  Cassiodore 
sayth,  that  it  is  a  eigne  of  a  gentil  herte,  whan  a 
man  loveth  and  desireth  to  have  a  good  name. 
And  thesfore  sayth  Seint  Augustme,   that  ther 
ben  two  thinges  that  am  right  neeessarie  and 


nedeful ;  and  that  is  good  conscience,  and  good  los ; 
that  is  to  sayn,  good  conscience  to  thin  owen  per- 
sone  inward,  and  good  los  for  thy  neighebour 
outward.  And  ho  that  trosteth  him  so  muchel  in 
his  good  conscience,  that  he  despiseth  and  settcth 
at  nought  his  good  name  or  los,  and  rocketh  not 
though  he  kepe  not  his  good  name,  n*is  but  a  cruel 
cherl. 

Sire,  now  have  I  shewed  you  how  ye  shulden  do 
in  geting  richesses,  and  how  ye  shuln  usen  hem  : 
and  I  see  wel  that  for  the  trust  that  ye  han  in 
youre  richesses,  ye  wiln  meve  werre  and  bataille. 
I  conscillc  you  that  ye  beginne  no  bataille  ne 
werre,  in  trust  of  youre  richesses,  for  they  ne  suf- 
ficen  not  werres  to  mainteine.  And  therfore  savth 
a  Philoflophre :  That  man  that  desireth  and  wol 
algatcs  han  werre,  shal  never  have  suffisaunce : 
for  the  richer  that  he  is,  the  greter  dispences  must 
he  make,  if  he  wol  have  worship  and  victorie. 
And  Salomon  saith,  that  the  greter  richesses  that 
a  man  hath,  the  mo  dispendours  he  hath.  And, 
dero  Sire,  al  be  it  so,  that  for  your  richesses  ye 
moun  have  muchel  folk,  yet  behoveth  it  not,  no  it 
is  not  good  to  beginne  werre,  wheras  ye  moun  in 
other  manere  have  pecs,  unto  youre  worship  and 
proiite  :  for  the  victorie  of  batailles  that  ben  in 
this  world,  lith  not  in  gret  nonibre  or  multitude  of 
peple,  no  in  the  vertue  of  man,  but  it  lith  in  the 
will  and  in  the  bond  of  oure  Lord  God  almighty. 
And  therfore  Judas  Machabeus,  which  was  Goddest 
knight,  whan  he  shulde  (ighte  again  his  adversarie, 
that  hadde  a  greter  nombre  and  a  greter  multitude 
of  folk,  and  stronger  than  was  the  peple  of  this 
Machabee,  yet  he  recomforted  his  litel  compaignie, 
and  sayde  right  in  this  wise  :  Al  so  lightly  (sayde 
he)  may  our  Lord  God  almighty  yeve  victorie  to 
a  fewe  folk,  as  to  many  folk  ;  for  the  victorie  of  a 
bataille  cometh  not  by  the  gret  nombre  of  peple, 
but  it  cometh  from  oure  Lord  God  of  lieven.  And, 
dere  Sire,  for  as  muchel  as  ther  is  no  man  certaine, 
if  it  be  worthy  that  God  yeve  him  victorie  or  not, 
after  that  Salomon  sayth,  therfore  every  man 
shulde  gretly  drede  werres  to  beginne :  and  be- 
cause that  in  batailles  fallen  many  perils,  and  it 
happeth  other  while,  that  as  sone  is  the  gret  man 
slain,  as  the  litel  man  ;  and,  as  it  is  ywritten  in 
the  second  book  of  Kinges,  the  dedes  of  batailles 
ben  aventurous,  and  nothing  certain,  for  as  lightly 
is  on  hurt  with  a  spere  as  another  ;  and  for  tlier 
is  gret  peril  in  werre  ;  therfore  shulde  a  man  Hoc 
and  cschue  werre  in  as  muchel  as  a  man  niny 
goodly.  For  Salomon  sayth :  He  that  lovetli  peril, 
shal  falle  in  peril. 

After  that  dame  Pioidence  had  spoken  in  thui< 
manere,  Mclibee  answerd  and  saide :  1  see  wri, 
dame  Pinidence,  that  by  youre  faire  wordes  and 
by  youre  resons,  that  ye  han  shewed  me,  tliat  the 
werre  liketh  you  nothing  :  but  I  have  not  yet  herd 
your  conseil,  how  I  shal  do  in  this  nede. 

Ct^rtes,  quod  she,  I  const'illc  you  that  ye  accorde 
with  youre  adversaries,  and  that  ye  have  pees  with 
hem.  For  Seint  James  sayth  in  IiLs  Epistle,  that 
by  Concorde  and  pees,  the  smale  richesses  wexen 
grete,  and  by  debat  and  discorde  grete  richesses 
iullcn  doun.  And  ye  knoweu  wel,  that  on  of  the 
gretcst  and  mostc  soveraine  thing,  that  is  in  tliis 
world,  is  unitee  and  pees.  And  therfore  sayde 
oure  Lord  Jesu  Crist  to  his  Apostles  in  this  wise  : 
Wel  happy  and  blessed  ben  tliey  that  loven  and 
purchasen  pees,  for  they  ben  called  the  children  of 
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God.  A,  quod  Melibee,  now  see  I  wel,  that  ye 
loveu  uot  min  honour,  ne  my  worshipe.  Ye 
knowen  wcl  that  min  adversaries  han  begonne 
this  debat  and  brige  by  hir  outrage,  and  ye  see 
wel,  that  they  ne  requeren  ne  prayen  me  not  of 
pees,  ne  they  axen  not  to  be  reconciled ;  wol  ye 
than  that  I  go  and  meke  me,  and  obeye  me  to  hem, 
and  crie  hem  mercie  !  Forsoth  that  were  not  my 
worshipe :  for  right  as  men  sayn,  that  overgret 
homlinesse  engendreth  dispreising,  so  fareth  it  by 
to  gret  humilitee  or  mekenesse. 

Thau  began  dame  Prudence  to  make  semblaunt 
of  wrathe,  and  sayde :  Certcs,  Sire,  (sauf  your 
grace)  I  love  youre  honour  and  youre  profite,  as  I 
do  min  owen,  and  ever  have  don  ;  ye,  ne  non  other 
seyn  never  the  contrary :  and  if  I  had  sayde,  that 
ye  shulde  han  purchased  the  pees  and  the  recon- 
ciliation, I  ne  haddo  not  muchel  mistake  me,  ne 
sayde  amis.  For  the  Wise  man  sayth  :  The  dis- 
seution  beginneth  by  another  man,  and  the  recon- 
ciling beginneth  by  thyself.  And  the  Prophete 
saith  :  Flee  shrewednesse  and  do  goodnesse  ;  seke 
pees  and  folwe  it,  in  as  muchel  as  in  thee  is.  Yet 
say  I  not,  tliat  ye  shulu  rather  pursue  to  youre 
adversaries  for  pees,  than  they  shuln  to  you  :  for 
I  know  wel  that  ye  ben  so  hard-herted,  that  ye 
wol  do  nothing  for  me ;  and  Salomon  sayth  :  he 
that  hath  over  hard  an  herte,  atte  laste  he  shal 
mishappe  and  mistide. 

Whan  Melibee  had  herd  dame  Prudence  make 
semblaunt  of  wrath,  he  sayde  in  this  wise.  Dame, 
I  pray  you  that  ye  be  not  displesed  of  thinges  that 
I  say,  for  I  knowe  wel  that  I  am  angry  and  wroth, 
and  that  is  no  wonder  ;  and  they  that  ben  wroth, 
woten  not  wel  what,  they  don,  ne  what  they  sayn. 
Therfore  the  Prophete  sayth,  that  troubled  eyen 
han  no  clere  sighte.  But  sayth  and  conseilleth 
me  as  you  liketh,  for  I  am  redy  to  do  right  as  ye 
wol  desire.  And  if  ye  repreve  me  of  my  folic,  I 
am  the  more  holden  to  love  you  and  to  preise  you. 
For  Salomon  saith,  that  he  that  repreveth  him 
that  doth  folie,  he  shal  iind  greter  grace,  than  he 
that  deceiveth  him  by  swete  wordes. 

Than  sayde  Dame  Prudence  ;  I  make  no  sem- 
blaunt of  wrath  ne  of  anger,  but  for  youre  grete 
profite.  For  Salomon  saith :  ho  is  more  worth, 
that  repreveth  or  chidcth  a  fool  for  his  folie, 
shewing  him  semblaunt  of  wrath,  than  he  that 
supporteth  him  and  prciscth  him  in  his  misdoing, 
and  laugheth  at  his  folie.  And  this  same  Salomon 
saith  afterward,  that  by  the  sorweful  visage  of  a 
man,  that  is  to  sayn,  by  the  sory  and  hevy  coun- 
tenance of  a  man,  the  fool  corrccteth  and  amendeth 
himself. 

Than  said  Melibee  ;  I  shal  not  conne  answere 
unto  so  many  fairc  resons  as  ye  putten  to  me  and 
shewen  :  sayth  shortly  youre  will  and  youre  con- 
sci],  and  I  am  al  redy  to  performe  and  fulhllc  it 

Than  Dame  Prudence  discovered  all  hire  will 
unto  him  and  saide :  I  conseille  you,  quod  she, 
above  alle  thinges  that  ye  make  pees  betwene  God 
and  you,  and  be  reconciled  unto  him  and  to  hb 
grace,  for  as  I  have  sayde  you  herebcforen,  (rod 
hath  suffered  you  to  have  this  tribulation  and 
disese  for  youre  sinnes  :  and  if  ye  do  as  I  say  you, 
God  wol  sende  youre  adversaries  unto  you,  and 
make  hem  falle  at  youre  feet,  redy  to  do  youre 
will  and  youre  commaundements.  For  Salomon 
sayth  ;  whan  the  condition  of  man  is  plesaunt  and 
likiiig  to  God,  he  chaungeth  ihe  hertes  of  the 


mannes  adversaries,  and  constreineth  hem  to  be- 
sechen  him  of  pees  and  of  grace.  And  1  pray 
you  let  me  speke  with  your  adversaries  in  privee 
place,  for  they  shuln  not  knowe  that  it  be  of  yours 
will  or  youre  assent ;  and  than,  whan  I  knowe  hir 
will  and  hir  entente,  I  may  conseille  you  the  more 
seurely. 

Dame,  quod  Melibeus,  doth  youre  will  and  youre 
liking,  for  1  putte  me  holly  m  youre  dispoeitioii 
and  ordinaunce. 

Than  Dame  Prudence,  when  she  sey  the  good 
will  of  hire  husbond,  delibered  unto  hire,  and  toke 
avis  in  hire  self,  thinking  how  alie  might  bring 
this  nede  unto  goode  eude.  And  whan  she  sey 
hire  time,  she  sent  for  thise  adversaries  to  oome 
unto  hire  in  to  a  privee  place,  and  shewed  wisely 
unto  hem  the  grete  goodes  that  comen  of  pees, 
and  the  grete  harmes  and  perils  that  bcni  in 
werre  ;  and  saide  to  hem,  in  a  goodly  nuuiere^ 
how  that  hem  oughte  have  gret  repentaunce  of 
the  injuries  and  wronges,  that  they  hadden  don  to 
Melibeus  hire  lord,. and  unto  hire  and  to  hize 
doughter. 

And  whan  they  herden  the  goodly  wordes  of 
Dame  Prudence,  they  weren  so  surprised  and 
ravished,  and  hadden  so  gret  joye  of  hire,  that 
wonder  was  to  telle.  A,  lady,  quod  they,  ye  have 
shewed  unto  us  the  blessing  of  swetenesse,  after 
the  saying  of  David  the  Prophete  ;  for  the  reeon- 
ciling,  which  we  be  not  worthy  to  hare  in  do 
manere,  but  we  oughten  requeren  it  with  grete 
contrition  and  humilitee,  ye  of  youre  grete  good- 
nesse have  presented  unto  us.  Now  see  we  wel, 
that  the  science  and  conning  of  Salomon  is  ful 
trewe  ;  for  he  saith,  that  swete  wordes  multiplien 
and  encresen  frendes,  and  maken  shrewes  to  be 
debonaire  and  meke. 

Certes,  quod  they,  we  putten  oure  dede,  and  all 
oure  matere  and  cause,  al  holly  in  youre  good  will, 
and  ben  redy  to  obeye  unto  the  speche  and  com- 
maundement  of  my  lord  Melibeus.  And  therfore, 
dere  and  benigne  lady,  we  praye  you  and  beseche 
you  as  mekely  as  we  conne  and  moun,  that  it  like 
unto  youre  grete  eoodnesse  to  fuIfUle  in  dede  youre 
goodly  wordes.  For  we  consideren  and  knowe- 
lechen,  that  we  han  offended  and  greved  my  lord 
Melibeus  out  of  mesure,  so  fer  forUi,  that  we  ben 
not  of  power  to  maken  him  amendes ;  and  therfore 
we  oblige  and  binde  us  and  oure  frendes,  for  to  do 
all  his  will  and  his  commaundements :  hot  pera- 
venture  he  hath  swiche  heviuesse  and  swiche  wrath 
to  us  ward,  because  of  oure  offence,  that  he  wol 
enjoynen  us  swiche  a  peine,  as  we  moon  not  bere 
ne  susteine  ;  and  therfore,  noble  ladie,  we  beseche 
to  youre  womanly  pittee  to  take  swiche  avisement 
in  this  nede,  that  we,  ne  oure  frendes,  ben  not 
disherited  and  destroied,  thurgh  oure  folie. 

Certes,  quod  Prudence,  it  is  an  hard  thing  and 
right  perilous,  that  a  man  putte  him  all  outrely  in 
the  arbitration  and  jugement,  and  in  the  might  and 
power  of  his  enemie  ;  for  Salomon  sayth  :  leveth 
me,  and  yeveth  credence  to  that  that  I  shall  sav : 
to  thy  Bone,  to  thy  wif,  to  thy  frend,  ne  to  thy 
brother,  ne  yeve  thou  never  might  ne  maistrie 
over  thy  body,  while  thou  livest  Now,  sith  be 
defendeth  that  a  man  shulde  not  yeve  to  his  brother, 
ne  to  his  frend,  the  might  of  his  body,  by  a  strenger 
reson  he  defendeth  and  forbedeth  a  man  to  yeve 
himself  to  his  enemy.  And  natheles,  I  conseille 
you  Uiat  ye  mistruste  not  my  lord :  for  I  wot  wel 
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aod  know  Teraily,  iluit  he  is  deboiuure  and  mekcy 
large,  curteif),  and  nothing  desiroua  ne  coveitoua 
of  good  ne  richesae :  for  ther  is  nothing  in  this 
world  that  he  desireth,  save  only  worshipe  and 
honour.  Forthermore  I  know  wet,  and  am  right 
•ore,  that  he  ahal  nothing  do  in  this  nede  withouten 
my  conseil ;  and  I  shal  so  werken  in  this  cas,  that 
by  the  grace  of  oure  Lord  God  ye  shuin  bo  I'econ- 
cUed  unto  us. 

Than  saiden  they  with  o  vois  ;  worshipful  lady, 
we  putten  us  and  oure  goodes  al  fully  in  yourc  will 
and  dis|K»ition,  and  ben  redy  to  come,  what  day 
that  it  like  unto  youre  noblesse  to  liniite  us  or 
aawlgne  us,  for  to  make  oure  obligation  and  bond, 
as  strong  as  it  iiketh  unto  yourc  goodnessc,  that 
we  moan  fuUille  the  will  of  vou  and  of  my  lord 
Helihee. 

Whan  Dame  Prudence  had  herd  the  answer  of 
thise  men.  she  bad  hem  go  agcin  prively,  and  she 
retoumed  to  hire  lord  Melibee,  and  told  him  how 
she  fond  his  adversaries  ful  rei>entaunt,  knowlcch- 
ing  ful  lowly  hir  sinnes  and  trespas,  and  how  they 
wcren  redy  to  suffren  all  peine,  rcquering  and 
preving  him  of  mercy  and  pitce. 

'fhan  saitle  Mvlibee  ;  he  is  wel  worthy  to  have 
pardon  and  forj-evenesse  of  his  sinne,  that  excuscth 
not  his  unne,  but  knowlechetli,  and  repcntetli  him, 
axing  indulgence.  For  Senek  saith  ;  ther  is  tho 
remission  and  fory'evenesse,  wher  as  the  confession 
is ;  for  confession  is  neighebour  to  innocence.  And 
therefore  1  assente  and  conferme  me  to  have  pees, 
but  it  is  good  that  wc  do  nought  witliouten  tho 
aseent  and  will  of  owe  frendes. 

Than  was  Prudence  right  glad  and  joyeful,  and 
saide;  certcs,  sire,  ye  han  wel  and  goodly  an- 
swerid :  for  right  as  by  the  conseil,  assent,  and 
heipe  of  your  frendes,  yc  han  be  stired  to  venge 
you  and  make  werrc,  right  so  withouten  hir  conseil 
ahal  ye  not  accord  you,  ne  have  pees  with  youre 
adversaries.  For  tlie  lawe  saith  :  ther  is  nothing 
so  good  by  way  of  kinde,  as  a  thing  to  be  unbounde 
by  him  that  it  was  ybounde. 

And  tlian  Dame  Prudence,  withouten  delay  or 
taiying,  sent  anon  hire  messageres  for  hir  kin  and 
for  hir  olde  frendes,  which  tliat  were  trewe  and 
wise :  and  told  hem  by  oi-dre,  in  the  presence  of 
Melibee,  all  the  niatere,  as  it  is  above  expressed  and 
declared ;  and  preied  hem  that  they  wold  yeve  hir 
mris  and  conseil,  what  were  best  to  do  hi  this  nede. 
And  whan  Melibeus  frendes  hadden  taken  hir  avis 
and  deliberation  of  the  foresaid  matere,  and  hadden 
examined  it  by  gret  besinesse  and  gret  diligence, 
tbey  yaven  ful  conseil  for  to  have  pees  and  reste, 
and  uat  Melibee  shuldo  receive  with  good  hertc 
his  adversaries  to  foryevenesse  and  mercy. 

And  whan  Dame  Prudence  had  herd  the  assent 
of  hire  lord  Melibee,  and  the  conseil  of  his  frendes, 
accord  with  hire  will  and  hire  entcntion,  she  was 
wonder  glad  in  hire  hertc,  and  sayde  :  ther  is  an 
olde  Prvverbe,  quod  she,  sayth,  that  the  gooduesse 
tliat  thou  maist  do  this  day,  do  it,  and  abide  not, 
m*  delay  it  not  til  to  morwe :  and  therfore  I  con- 
seille,  tluit  ye  sendo  youre  messageres,  swiche  as 
ben  di*«crete  and  wise,  unto  youre  adversaries, 
telling  hem  on  youre  behalf,  that  if  they  wol  trete 
of  pees  and  of  accord,  that  they  shape  hem,  with- 
outen delay  or  tarying,  to  come  unto  us.  Which 
thing  parfourmed  was  indede.  And  whan  tliisc 
trespasours  and  repenting  folk  of  hir  folies,  that  is 
to  aayn,  the  adversaries  of  Melibee,  hadden  herd 


what  thise  messageres  sayden  unto  hem,  they 
weren  right  glade  and  joyeful,  and  answerden  ful 
mekely  and  benignely,  yelding  graces  and  thauk- 
ingcs  to  hir  lord  Melibee,  and  to  all  his  compagnie : 
and  shopen  hem  withouten  delay  to  go  with  tho 
messageres,  and  obeye  to  the  commaundement  of 
hir  lord  Melibee. 

And  right  anon  they  token  hir  way  to  the  court 
of  Melibee,  and  token  with  hem  som  of  hir  trewe 
fi'endes,  to  make  feith  for  hem,  and  for  to  ben  hir 
borwcs.  And  whan  they  were  comen  to  the  pre* 
sence  of  Melibee,  he  saide  hem  thise  wordes  :  it 
Btant  thus,  quod  Melibee,  and  soth  it  is,  that  ye 
causeles,  and  withouten  skill  and  reson,  han  don 
greto  injuries  and  wronges  to  me,  and  to  my  wif 
Prudence,  and  to  my  doughter  also,  for  ye  han 
entred  into  myn  hous  by  violence,  and  have  don 
swiche  outrage,  that  alle  men  knowen  wel  that  ye 
han  deserved  the  deth  :  and  therfore  wol  I  know 
and  wete  of  you,  whether  ye  wol  putte  the  punishing 
and  chastishig,  and  the  vengeaimce  of  this  outrage, 
in  the  will  of  me  and  of  my  wif,  or  ye  wol  not 

Than  the  wisest  of  hem  three  answered  for  hem 
alle,  and  saide.  Sire«  quod  he,  we  knowen  wel, 
that  we  ben  unworthy  to  come  to  the  court  of  so 
gret  a  lord  and  so  worthy  as  ye  ben,  for  we  han  so 
gi-etly  mistaken  us,  and  han  offended  and  agilte  in 
swiche  wise  agein  youre  high  lordshipe,  that 
trewely  we  han  deserved  the  deth ;  but  yet  for  the 
gi'ete  goodnesse  and  debonairetee,  that  all  the 
world  witnesseth  of  youre  persone,  we  submitten 
us  to  the  excellence  and  benignitee  of  youre  gra- 
cious lordshipe,  and  ben  redy  to  obeye  to  alio 
youre  comandements,  besechingyou,  that  of  youre 
merciable  pitee  ye  wol  considere  (>ui*e  grete  repent- 
ance and  lowe  submission,  and  grauutc  us  foryeve- 
nesse of  oure  outragious  trespas  and  offence  :  for 
wel  we  knowen,  that  youre  liberal  grace  and  mercie 
stretchen  hem  further  into  goodnesse,  than  don 
oure  outragious  giltes  and  trespas  into  wicked, 
nesse  ;  al  be  it  that  cursedly  and  dampnably  we 
han  agilte  again  youre  highe  lordshipe. 

Than  Melibee  toke  hem  up  fro  the  ground  ful 
benignely,  and  received  hir  obligations,  and  hir 
bondes,  by  hir  othes  upon  hir  plegges  and  borwes, 
and  assigned  hem  a  certain  day  to  retoume  unto 
his  court  for  to  receive  and  accept  sentence  and 
jugemeut,  that  Melibee  wolde  commando  to  be  don 
on  hem,  by  the  causes  aforesaid ;  which  thinges 
ordcincd,  every  man  retoumed  to  his  hous. 

And  whan  that  Dame  Prudence  saw  hire  time, 
she  freined  and  axed  hire  lord  Melibee,  what  ven- 
geance he  thoughte  to  taken  of  his  adversaries. 

To  which  Melibee  answerd,  and  saide  :  ccrtes, 
quod  he,  1  thinkc  and  purpose  me  fully  to  dis- 
licrite  hem  of  all  that  ever  they  han,  and  for  to 
putte  hem  in  exile  for  ever. 

Certes,  quod  Dame  Prudence,  this  were  a  cruel 
sentence,  and  muchel  agein  reson.  For  ye  ben 
riehe  yuough,  and  han  no  nede  of  other  mennes 
good  ;  and  ye  might  lightly  in  this  wise  gete  you  a 
coveitous  name,  which  is  a  vicious  thing,  and 
ougiite  to  ben  eschewed  of  every  good  man  :  for 
after  the  sawe  of  the  Apostle,  coveitise  is  rote  of 
alle  hamics.  And  therfore  it  were  better  for  you 
to  Icse  nmchel  good  of  your  owen,  than  for  to  take 
of  hir  good  in  this  manere.  For  better  it  is  to 
lese  gooid  with  worship,  than  to  winne  good  with 
vilanie  and  shame.  And  every  man  ouKhte  to  do 
his  diligence  and  his  besinesse,  to  gete  hmi  a  good 
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name.  And  yet  shal  he  not  only  besie  him  in 
keping  his  good  name^  but  he  shal  also  enforcen 
him  aJway  to  do  som  thing,  by  which  he  may  re- 
novelle  his  good  name  :  for  it  is  written,  that  the 
olde  good  los,  or  good  name,  of  a  man  is  sone  gon 
and  passed,  whan  it  is  not  newed.  And  as  touch- 
ino;  that  ye  sayn,  that  ye  wol  exile  your  advers- 
aries, that  thinketh  me  muchel  agein  rcson,  and 
out  of  mesure,  considered  the  power  that  they  han 
veven  you  upon  hemself.  And  it  is  written,  tliat 
he  is  worthy  to  lese  his  privilege,  that  misuseth 
the  might  and  the  power  that  is  yeven  him.  And 
I  sette  cas,  ye  might  enioine  hem  that  peine  by 
right  and  by  lawe,  (which  I  trowe  ye  mowe  not 
do)  I  say,  ye  might  not  putte  it  to  execution  per- 
aventure,  and  than  it  were  like  to  retoume  to  the 
werre,  as  it  was  befom.  And  therfore  if  ye  wol 
that  men  do  you  obcisaunce,  ye  must  dome  more 
curteisly,  that  is  to  sayn,  ye  must  yeve  more  esie 
sentences  and  jugements.  For  it  is  written  :  he 
that  most  curteisly  commandeth,tohim  men  most 
obeycn.  And  therfore  I  pray  you,  that  in  this 
necessitee  and  in  this  nede  ye  caste  you  to  over- 
come youre  herte.  For  Senek  saytli,  that  he  that 
overcoineth  his  hcrte,  ovcrcometh  twies.  And 
Tullius  saith  :  ther  is  nothing  so  commendable  in 
a  gret  lord,  as  whan  he  is  debonaire  and  meke, 
and  appeseth  him  lightly.  And  I  pray  you,  that 
ye  wol  now  forbere  to  do  vengeaunce,  in  swiche  a 
manere,  that  your  good  name  may  be  kept  and 
conserved,  and  that  men  mown  have  cause  and 
matere  to  preise  you  of  pitee  and  of  mercy ;  and 
that  ye  have  no  cause  to  repente  you  of  thing  that 
ye  don.  For  Seneke  saieth  :  he  overcometh  in  an 
evil  manere,  that  repenteth  him  of  his  victorie. 


Wherfore  I  prav  you  let  mercy  be  in  youre  herte, 
to  the  effect  and  entente,  that  God  almighty  have 
mercy  upon  you  in  his  last  jugement :  for  seint 
James  saith  in  his  Epistle :  jugement  withoate 
mercy  shal  he  do  to  him,  that  hath  no  mer^  of 
another  wight. 

Whan  Melibee  had  herd  the  grete  skilles  and 
resons  of  dame  Prudence,  and  hire  wise  informa- 
tions and  techinges,  his  herte  gan  encline  to  the 
will  of  his  wif,  considering  hire  trewe  entente,  en- 
forced him  anon  and  assented  fully  to  werken  after 
hire  conseil,  and  tlianked  Grod,  of  whom  procedeth 
all  goodnesse  and  all  vertue,  that  htm  sent  a  wif  of 
so  gret  discretion.  And  whan  tlie  day  came  that 
his  adversaries  shulde  appere  in  his  presence^  be 
spake  to  hem  ful  goodly,  and  saide  in  this  wiM. 
Al  be  it  so,  that  of  youre  pride  and  high  presomp* 
tion  and  folie,  and  of  youre  negligence  and  uncoa- 
ning,  ye  have  misbome  you,  and  trespased  onto 
me,  yet  for  as  muchel  as  I  see  and  benold  yonre 
grete  humilitee,  and  that  ye  ben  sory  and  repentant 
of  youre  giltes,  it  constreineth  me  to  do  3'oa  grace 
and  mercy :  wherfore  I  receive  yoa  into  my 
pace,  and  for}'eve  you  outrely  alle  the  offences, 
mjuries,  and  wronges,  that  ye  have  don  agein  me 
and  mine,  to  this  effect  and  to  this  ende,  that  God 
of  his  eudeles  mercie  wol  at  the  time  of  oure  dying 
foryeve  us  oure  giltes,  that  we  han  trespased  to 
him  in  this  wretched  world  :  for  douteles,  if  we  be 
sory  and  repentant  of  the  sinnes  and  giltea,  which 
we  han  trespased  in  the  sight  of  oure  Lord  God, 
he  is  so  free  and  so  merciable,  that  he  wol  Ibr- 
yeven  us  oure  giltes,  and  bringen  us  to  the  bliaoe 
that  never  hath  ende.    Amen, 
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Whan  ended  was  my  tale  of  Melibee, 
And  of  Prudence  and  hire  benignitce, 
Our  hoste  saide  ;  as  I  am  faitliful  man. 
And  bv  the  precious  corpus  Mudrian^ 
I  hadde  lever  than  a  barell  of  ale, 
That  goode  lefe  m^  wif  had  herde  this  tale  : 
For  she  n'is  no  thing  of  swiche  patience. 
As  was  this  Melibeus  wif  Prudence. 

By  Goddes  bones,  whan  I  bete  my  knaves. 
She  bringcth  me  the  grete  clobbed  staves, 
And  cryeth ;  slee  the  dogges  everich  on, 
And  breke  hem  botho  bak  and  every  bon. 

And  if  that  any  neighebour  of  mine 
Wol  not  in  chirche  to  my  wif  encline. 
Or  be  so  hardy  to  hire  to  trespace, 
Wlian  she  cometh  home  she  rampeth  in  my  face, 
And  cryeth  ;  false  coward,  wreke  thy  wif: 
By  corpus  Domini,  1  wol  have  thy  knif. 
And  thou  shalt  have  my  distaf,  and  go  spinne. 
Fro  day  til  night  right  thus  she  wol  beginne. 

Alas,  she  saith,  that  ever  I  was  yshape 
To  wed  a  milksop,  or  a  coward  ape, 


That  wol  ben  overladde  with  every  wieht ! 
Thou  darst  not  stonden  by  thy  wives  right. 

This  is  my  lif,  but  if  tliat  I  wol  fight. 
And  out  at  dore  anon  1  mote  me  dight. 
Or  clles  I  am  lost,  but  if  that  I 
Be  like  a  wilde  leon,  fool -hardy. 

I  wote  wel  she  wol  do  me  slee  som  day 
Som  neighebour,  and  thanne  go  my  way. 
For  I  am  perilous  with  knif  in  honde, 
Al  be  it  that  I  dare  not  hire  withstoude  : 
For  she  is  bigge  in  amies  by  my  faith, 
That  shal  he  ^nde,  that  hire  misdoth  or  saith. 
But  let  us  passe  away  fro  this  matere. 

My  iord  the  Monk,  quod  he,  be  mery  of  chere, 
For  ye  shul  telle  a  tale  trewely. 
Lo,  Rouchester  stondeth  here  faste  by. 
Ride  forth,  min  owen  lord,  breke  not  our  game. 
But  by  my  trouthe  1  can  not  telle  youre  name  ; 
Whether  shal  I  call  you  my  lord  Dan  John, 
Or  Dan  Thomas,  or  elles  Dan  Albon  t 
Of  what  hous  be  ye,  by  your  fader  kin  I 
I  vow  to  God,  thou  hast  a  ful  faire  skin  ; 
It  is  a  gentil  pasture  ther  thou  gost ; 
Thou  ail  not  like  a  penaunt  or  a  gosL 

Upon  my  faith  then  art  6om  ofiBoer, 
Som  worthy  sextein,  or  som  celerer. 
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For  by  my  fadres  sonle,  as  to  my  dome, 
Tbou  art  a  maister,  whan  thou  art  at  home ; 
No  ponre  cloisterer,  ne  non  novice, 
But  a  govemour  bothe  ware  and  wise, 
And  therwithal  of  braunes  and  of  bones 
A  right  wel  faring  persone  for  the  nones. 
I  pray  to  God  yeve  him  confusion, 
Tliat  first  thee  brought  into  religion. 
Thou  woldest  ban  ben  a  trede-foul  a  right, 
Haddest  thou  as  grete  leve,  as  thou  hast  might, 
To  parfourme  all  thy  lust  in  engeudruve. 
Thou  haddest  begeten  many  a  creature. 
Alas  I  why  werest  thou  so  wide  a  cope  1 
God  yeve  me  sorwe,  but,  and  I  were  pope. 
Not  only  tliou  but  every  mighty  man, 
Though  he  were  shore  ful  high  upon  his  pan, 
Shuld  have  a  wif,  for  al  this  world  is  lorn ; 
Religion  hath  take  up  all  the  com 
Of  tieding,  and  we  borel  men  ben  shrimpes : 
Of  feble  trees  ther  comen  wretched  impes. 
Thif  maketh  that  our  lieires  ben  so  sclendre 
And  feble,  that  tliey  moun  not  wel  engendre. 
This  maketh  that  our  wives  wol  assaye 
Religious  folk,  for  they  moun  better  paye 
Of  Venus  payementes  than  mowen  we  : 
God  wote,  no  lussheburghcs  paycn  ye. 
But  be  not  wroth,  my  lord,  though  that  I  play  : 
Ful  oft  in  game  a  sothe  have  1  hei*d  say. 

This  worthy  Monke  toke  all  in  patience, 
And  saide  ;  1  wol  don  all  my  diligence. 
As  fer  as  souncth  into  honestee. 
To  tellen  you  a  tale,  or  two  or  tiirec. 
And  if  you  list  to  hei-ken  hidertvard, 
I  wol  you  sayn  the  lif  of  Seint  Edward  ; 
Or  elles  tracedics  fii*st  1  wol  telle, 
Of  which  1  nave  an  hundred  in  my  celle. 

Tragedie  is  to  sayn  a  certain  storie. 
As  olde  bookes  maken  us  memorie. 
Of  him  that  stood  in  gret  prosperilcc. 
And  is  yfallen  out  of  high  degree 
In  to  miserie,  and  endetli  wretchedly. 
And  they  ben  versified  communly 
Of  six  feet,  which  men  clepen  exametron  : 
In  prose  eke  ben  endited  many  on. 
And  eke  in  metre,  in  many  a  sondry  wL<ic. 
Lo,  this  declaring  ought  ynough  sufiicc. 

Now  herkcneth,  if  you  liketh  for  to  here. 
But  first  1  you  b^che  in  this  matere. 
Though  1  by  ordre  telle  not  thise  tliingesy 
Be  it  of  popes,  emperoures,  or  kingcs. 
After  liir  ages,  as  men  written  finde. 
But  telle  hem  som  before  and  som  behinde. 
As  it  now  cometh  to  my  i*emembrancc, 
Have  me  excused  of  mm  ignorance. 
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I  WOL  bewaile  in  manere  of  tragedie 

The  harm  of  hem,  that  stode  in  high  degree, 

And  fellen  so,  that  ther  n*as  no  remedie 

To  bring  hem  out  of  hir  adversitee. 

For  certain  whan  that  fortune  list  to  flee, 

Thar  may  no  man  of  hire  the  cours  withholde  : 

Let  no  man  trust  on  blinde  procperitee ; 

Beth  ware  by  thise  cnsamples  trewe  and  olde. 


LUOFEB. 

At  Lucifer,  though  he  an  angel  were 
And  not  a  man,  at  nim  I  wol  beginne. 
For  though  fortune  may  non  angel  dere. 
From  high  degree  yet  fell  he  fur  his  sinne 
Douii  into  belle,  wheras  he  yet  is  inne. 
O  Lucifer,  brip;hte8t  of  angels  alle, 
Now  art  thou  Sathanas,  that  maist  not  twinne 
Out  of  mberic,  in  which  that  thou  art  falle. 

Adau. 

Lo  Adnm,  in  the  feld  of  Damascene 
With  Goddes  owcn  finger  wrought  was  he. 
And  not  bcgetcn  of  mannes  sperme  undenei 
And  welte  all  Paradis  saving  o  tree  : 
Had  never  worldly  man  so  high  degree 
As  Adam,  til  he  for  misgovemance 
Was  driven  out  of  his  prosperitee 
To  labour,  and  to  hclle,  and  to  meschance. 

Sampson. 

Lo  Sampson,  which  that  was  annunciat 
By  the  angel,  long  or  his  uativitee  : 
And  was  to  God  Almighty  consecrat, 
And  stode  in  noblesse  while  he  mighte  see  : 
Was  never  swiche  another  as  was  he. 
To  speke  of  strength,  and  therto  hardinesse  : 
But  to  his  wives  tolde  he  his  secrce, 
Thurgh  which  he  slow  himself  for  wretcliednesse. 

Sampson,  this  noble  and  mighty  champion, 
Withoutcn  wepcn,  save  his  liandes  twey. 
He  slow  and  all  to-rcnte  the  Icon, 
Toward  his  wedding  walking  by  the  wcy  : 
His  false  wif  coude  him  so  plese,  and  pray, 
Til  she  his  conseil  kncwe  ;  and  she  untrewe 
Unto  his  foos  his  conseil  gan  bewray, 
And  him  forsoke,  and  toke  another  ncwc. 

Three  hundred  foxes  toke  Sampson  for  ire, 
And  all  hir  tayles  he  togeder  bond  : 
And  set  the  foxes  tayles  all  on  fire. 
For  he  in  every  tayl  had  knit  a  brond. 
And  they  brent  all  the  comes  in  that  lond. 
And  all  liir  olivcres,  and  vines  eke. 
A  thousand  men  he  slow  eke  with  his  hond. 
And  had  no  wepen,  but  an  asses  cheke. 

Whan  they  were  slain,  so  thursted  him,  that  he 
Was  wel  nie  lorne,  for  which  he  gan  to  preye, 
That  God  wold  on  his  peine  han  som  pitec, 
And  send  him  drinke,  or  elles  moste  he  dcye  : 
And  of  this  asses  cheke,  that  was  so  dreye. 
Out  of  a  wang  toth  sprang  anon  a  welle. 
Of  which  he  drankc  ynough,  shortly  to  seye. 
Thus  halp  him  God,  as  Judicum  can  telle. 

By  veray  force  at  Gasa  on  a  night, 
Maugre  the  Philistins  of  that  citee, 
The  gates  of  the  toun  he  hath  up  plight, 
And  on  his  bakycaried  hem  hath  he 
High  on  an  hill,  wher  as  men  might  hem  sc. 
O  noble  mighty  Sampson,  lefe  and  dere, 
HaJdest  thou  not  told  to  women  thy  secree. 
In  all  this  world  ne  had  ther  ben  thy  pero. 

This  Sampson  never  sider  drank  ne  wine^ 
Ne  on  his  bed  came  rasour  non  ne  sliere. 
By  precept  of  the  messager  divine. 
For  all  his  strcngthcs  in  his  heres  were  t 
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And  fully  Iwenl;  winter  yen  by  yore 
Ila  liailije  of  Israel  Ilio  gorcruuice  : 
IJut  «ODB  dial  he  wepen  many  a  (ere. 
For  women  abula  Mid  bringento  meBchiucc. 

Unto  his  lemnun  Dalidii  be  tulil. 
That  in  liii  heres  all  his  strsn^Uie  lay, 
And  falaely  to  his  famen  hbe  him  sold  ; 
And  alepiug  in  hire  borme  upon  a  day 
Sha  madetocliti  orsbbre  hia  here  away. 
And  made  his  fatnen  all  his  craft  esgiieu  ; 
And  whan  thnt  ihcy  him  fond  id  this  uray, 
Thoy  bond  him  iaai,  and  putlen  out  his  eyeu. 

But  or  hi"  here  was  clipped  or  yshave, 
Ther  was  no  bund,  with  nhich  men  might  him  bind, 
But  now  is  be  in  priua  in  a  c«to. 
Whom  they  made  him  at  the  querne  grinde. 
0  noble  SumpsoD,  siroDgest  of  mnnkiud, 
0  whilolO  juge  in  glory  and       ' 
Now  mayoettbi 
Sitb  thou  fro  w 

The  eade  of  Ibis  cutif  wu,  u  I  sUa!  seye  : 
His  fomon  made  u  feito  upon  ■  day. 
And  made  him  as  ]iir  fool  before  hem  ]ileye  : 

And  lliis  was  in  a  temple  of  gret  uray. 
But  at  the  last  bo  made  &  fuule  alTniy, 
For  he  two  piller*  nbolte,  and  made  ham  fiUle, 
And  douD  fell  temple  and  all,  and  Ilier  it  Uy, 
And  alow  himeelf,  and  eke  his  fumeu  ulle. 

This  is  to  Bayn,  the  princes  evccicb  oo. 
And  eke  three  Ihouaand  bodies  were  thcr  slain 
With  failing  of  the  gret  temple  of  ston. 
Of  Samjison  now  wol  I  no  more  sain  : 
Beth  ware  by  tbis  ensample  old  and  phun, 
Thnt  no  men  tell  hir  eooseil  to  hir  wives 
Of  awiche  thing,  as  ibey  wold  han  secree  fain, 
It  that  it  touch  bir  limmes  or  hir  Uvea. 

Of  Hercnies  the  eovemine  conqncrour 
Siiigen  his  wBrtea  laude,  and  high  renoun  j 
Foi-  in  bia  time  of  strength  be  was  the  flour. 
He  slow  and  mft  tlie  skinnc  of  the  Icon  ; 
lie  of  Cenlaurea  hud  the  bast  adoun  ; 
He  Harpiee  alow,  the  cruel  briddcs  felle  ; 
He  golden  apples  raft  fru  the  dragon  ; 
He  drow  out  Cerberua  the  hound  of  hellc. 

He  slow  the  cruel  tirant  Busims, 
And  made  bis  bars  to  fret  him  fle^  and  bon  ; 
Ho  alow  the  firy  serpent  venetnous  ; 
or  Acheloua  two  homes  brake  be  on. 
And  he  slow  Cucus  iu  a  cave  of  eton  ; 
He  sliiw  the  geaunt  AnteuB  the  strong  ; 
Ho  slow  ibe  grisely  Iwrc,  and  tlial  anon  ; 
-'--   euuouhianckkeloiig. 

Was  nerer  wight  uth  that  the  world  began. 
That  slow  so  many  monstres,  aa  did  he  g 
Tlmrghout  the  wide  world  bia  name  ran, 
What  for  Ilia  slrongtli,  and  for  bis  high  bountce  ; 
And  every  reaume  went  he  for  li.  see. 
He  was  su  Btrong  llint  no  man  might  him  let ; 
At  bothe  the  worldes  endea,  saitli  Trophee, 
In  slede  of  buundei  he  a  piller  set. 


Alaa  !  this  sbcrt>^,  n 

Ereuimed  wassotilly  witballe, 

Tlml  or  that  he  liod  nered  it  half  a  day. 

It  made  bia  flesh  all  from  bia  bones  hlie. 

But  natbeles  torn  cierkea  hire  exeosen 
By  on,  that  higlite  Nessus,  that  it  mated ; 
Be  aa  may  be,  1  wol  bire  not  accusen  ; 
But  on  bis  bak  tbis  sherte  be  wered  al  naked. 
Til  that  his  flesh  waa  for  Ibe  venim  bUked  : 
And  whan  he  saw  non  other  remedie  ; 
In  bote  coles  he  li^tb  bimselren  raked, 
for  with  no  venime  deigned  bim  to  die. 

Thus  starf  tbis  worthy  migbty  Hercules. 
Ln,  who  may  tniat  on  fortune  any  llirow  t 
Pur  bim  that  folwetb  all  tbis  world  of  pr», 
Or  h«  be  wart,  ia  oft  yloid  ful  lowe : 
Ful  wise  is  he,  that  can  himsclren  knowe. 
Both  waie,  for  whan  that  fortune  list  loglote, 
Tluiu  waiteth  she  biro  man  to  OTcrlhrowe 
By  swiche  a  way,  aa  he  wold  teet  suppoae. 

NABUCnODONOSOB. 
The  mighty  trone,  the  precious  tresor, 
The  gloriona  sceptre,  and  real  majeetee. 
That  hadJe  Ibe  king  Nebuchodonosor, 
Willi  tenge  unortheii  may  deaorived  be. 
Ho  Iwita  wan  Jerusalem  tlie  eitee. 
The  veasell  of  [be  temple  he  wiUi  him  hidd 
At  Bahitoine  was  his  soveraine  see, 
In  which  his  glorie  and  his  delit  he  badde. 

The  fayrest  children  of  tbe  blood  »&I 
Of  Israel  he  did  do  gelde  anon. 
And  makcd  eche  of  hem  to  ben  hi*  thntL 
Amouges  other  Uaniel  was  ou. 
That  was  tbe  wisest  child  of  cverich  on  ; 
For  be  Iho  dremcs  of  the  king  expouncd, 
V\  her  OS  in  Caldeo  clerk  ne  was  tber  nan. 
That  wiste  M  what  fln  his  dremei  aooned. 

This  proude  king  let  make  a  atatue  <if  gold 
Sixty  cubites  long,  and  eeven  in  brcde. 
To  which  image  buihe  yonge  and  old 
Commanded  he  to  loatc,  and  iia  ve  in  drede, 
Or  in  a  founieis,  ful  of  flamcfl  ndc, 
lleahuld  be  bi-eni,  that  wulde  not  ubeyc  : 
But  never  wold  aasenten  to  that  dedc 
Daniel,  ne  bis  yonge  felawea  Iwcyc. 

Tills  king  of  kinges  proud  was  and  elat ; 
He  wend  that  God,  tliat  sit  iu  majvalee, 
Ne  might  him  nat  bereve  of  his  ealat : 
"         ■     •    beh 
lest  1 
hoy  as  an  oxe,  and  lay  therout : 
wiih  wilde  bestes  walked  he, 
lId  time  naa  yoome  about. 


i 


Til  God  i-ekaed  him  al 

And  yat  bim  wit,  and  than  with  many  a  t{ 
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lie  thanked  Grod,  and  ever  his  lif  m  fere 
Was  he  to  don  amis,  or  more  trespace  : 
And  til  that  time  he  laid  was  on  his  here. 
He  knew  that  God  was  fol  of  might  and  grace. 

Balthasab. 

His  sone,  which  that  hiehte  Balthasar, 
That  held  the  regne  after  his  fadres  day, 
He  by  his  fader  coude  not  beware, 
For  proude  he  was  of  herte,  and  of  array  : 
And  eke  an  ydolaster  was  he  ay. 
His  high  estat  assured  him  in  pride ; 
But  fortune  cast  him  doun  (and  ther  he  lay) 
And  sodenly  his  i*egne  gan  devide. 

A  feste  he  made  unto  his  lordes  alle 
Upon  a  time,  and  made  hem  blithe  be. 
And  than  his  officeres  gan  he  calle  ; 
Goth,  bringeth  forthe  Uie  vessels,  quod  he. 
Which  that  my  fader  in  his  prosperitee 
Out  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  beraft, 
And  to  our  highe  goddes  thauke  we 
Of  honour,  that  our  eldres  with  us  laft. 

His  wif,  his  lordes,  and  his  concubines 
Ay  dronken,  while  hii*  appetites  last, 
Out  of  thise  noble  Tessels  sondry  wines. 
And  on  a  wall  this  kinff  his  eyen  cast. 
And  aaw  an  hand  armfes,  that  wrote  ful  fast, 
For  fere  of  whiche  he  quoke,  and  siked  sore. 
This  hand,  that  Balthasar  so  sore  agast. 
Wrote  Mane  Uehel  phares,  and  no  more. 

In  al  that  lend  Magicien  was  non, 
That  coud  expounen  what  this  lettre  ment, 
But  Daniel  expouned  it  anon, 
And  said  ;  0  king,  God  to  thy  fader  lent 
Glorie  and  honour,  regne,  tresour,  and  rent ; 
And  he  was  proud,  and  nothing  God  ne  dradde ; 
And  therfore  God  gret  wreche  upon  him  sent, 
And  him  beraft  the  regne  that  he  hadde. 

He  WIS  out  cast  of  mannes  compagnie, 
With  asses  was  his  habitation  ; 
And  ete  hey,  as  a  best,  in  wete  and  drie, 
Til  that  he  knew  by  grace  and  by  reson^ 
That  God  of  heven  bath  domination 
Orer  erery  regne,  and  every  creature  : 
And  than  had  Grod  of  him  compassion, 
And  him  restored  his  regne  and  his  figure. 

Eke  thou,  that  art  his  sone,  art  proud  also, 
And  knowest  all  thise  thinges  veraily  ; 
And  art  rebel  to  God,  and  art  his  fo. 
Thou  dranke  eke  of  his  vessels  boldely, 
Thy  wif  eke,  and  thy  wenches  sinfully 
Dranke  of  the  same  vessels  sondry  wines. 
And  heried  false  goddes  cursedly, 
Therfore  to  thee  yshapen  ful  gret  pine  is. 

This  hand  wis  sent  fro  God,  that  on  the  wall 
Wrote  Mane  teehel  pharet,  trusteth  me ; 
Thy  resne  is  don,  thou  weyest  nought  at  all ; 
Divtd.  d  is  thy  regne,  and  it  shal  be 
To  Hedes  and  to  Peraes  yeven,  quod  he. 
And  thilke  same  night  this  king  was  slawe ; 
And  Darius  ocoupiMi  his  degree, 
Though  he  therto  had  neither  right  ne  lawe* 


Lordinges,  ensample  hereby  moun  ye  take, 
How  that  in  lordship  is  no  sikemesse  : 
For  whan  that  fortune  wol  a  man  forsake. 
She  bereth  away  his  regne  and  his  richcs.^c. 
And  eke  his  frendes,  bothe  more  and  lesso. 
For  what  man  that  hath  frendes  thurgli  fortune. 
Mishap  wol  make  hem  enemies,  I  ges£e. 
This  proverbe  is  ful  soth,  and  ful  commune. 


^ 


Zenobia. 

Zenobia,  of  Palmerie  the  queue, 
As  writen  Persiens  of  hire  noblesse) 
worthy  was  in  armes,  and  so  kene. 
That  no  wight  passed  hire  in  hardiuesse, 
Ne  in  linage,  ne  in  other  gentillesse. 
Of  kinges  blood  of  Perse  is  she  descended  ; 
I  say  not  that  she  hadde  most  fairenesse. 
But  of  hire  shape  she  might  not  ben  amended. 

From  hire  childhode  I  findo  that  she  flcdde 
Office  of  woman,  and  to  wode  she  went ; 
And  many  a  wilde  hartes  blood  she  shedde 
With  arwes  brodc  that  she  to  hem  sent ; 
She  was  so  swift,  that  she  anon  hem  hent. 
And  whan  that  she  was  elder,  she  wold  kille 
Leons,  lepards,  and  beres  al  to-renl, 
And  in  hire  armes  weld  hem  at  hire  wille. 

She  dorst  the  wilde  bestes  dennes  soke. 
And  rennen  in  the  mountaignes  all  the  night, 
And  slepe  under  the  bush  ;  and  she  cuud  oke 
Wrastlen  by  veray  force  and  veray  might 
With  any  yong  man,  were  he  never  so  wight ; 
Ther  mighte  nothing  in  hire  amies  stonde ; 
She  kept  hire  maidenhode  from  every  wight. 
To  no  man  deigned  hire  for  to  be  bonde. 

But  at  the  last  hire  frendes  han  hire  maried 
To  Odenate,  a  prince  of  that  contree  ; 
Al  were  it  so,  tnat  she  hem  longe  taried. 
And  ye  shul  understonden,  how  that  he 
Hadde  swiche  fantasies  as  hadde  she  ; 
But  natheles,  whan  they  were  knit  in  fere, 
They  lived  in  joye,  and  in  felicitee. 
For  echo  of  hem  had  other  lefe  and  dere. 

Save  o  thing,  that  she  n*oIde  never  assente, 
By  no  way,  that  he  shulde  by  hire  lie 
But  ones,  for  it  was  hire  plaine  entente 
To  have  a  childe,  the  world  to  multiplie  : 
And  al  so  sone  as  that  she  might  espie, 
That  she  was  not  with  childe  with  that  dede, 
Than  would  she  suffer  him  don  his  fautasie 
Eftsone,  and  not  but  ones  out  of  drede. 

And  if  she  were  with  child  at  thilke  cast, 
No  more  shuld  he  playen  thilke  game 
Till  fully  fourty  dayes  weren  past : 
Than  wold  she  ones  suffre  him  do  the  same. 
Al  were  this  Odenate  wild  or  tame. 
He  gate  no  more  of  hire,  for  thus  she  sayde. 
It  was  to  wives  lecherie  and  shame, 
In  other  cas  if  that  men  with  hem  pkyde. 

Two  sones  by  this  Odenate  had  she. 
The  which  she  kept  in  vertue  and  lettrurcw 
But  now  unto  our  tale  tume  we : 
I  say,  80  worshipful  a  creature. 
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And  wise  therwith,  and  large  with  mesure^ 

So  penible  in  the  werre,  and  curteis  eke^ 

Ne  more  labour  might  in  werre  endure, 

Was  uon,  though  al  this  world  men  shulden  seke. 

Hire  riche  array  ne  mighte  not  be  told, 
Ah  wel  in  vessell  as  in  hire  clothing  : 
She  was  al  clad  in  pierrie  and  in  gold, 
And  eke  she  lefte  not  for  non  huntiug 
To  have  of  sondry  tonges  ful  knowing, 
Whan  that  she  leiser  had,  and  for  to  entend 
To  lernen  bookes  was  all  hire  liking, 
How  she  in  vertue  might  hire  lif  dispend. 

And  shortly  of  this  storie  for  to  trete. 
So  doughty  was  hire  husbond  and  eke  she, 
That  they  conquered  many  regnes  grete 
In  the  Orient,  with  many  a  faire  citee, 
Appertenaunt  unto  the  majestee 
Of  Rome,  and  with  strong  hand  held  hem  ful  fast, 
Ne  never  might  hir  fomen  don  hem  flee. 
Ay  while  that  Odenates  dayes  last. 

Hire  batailles,  who  so  list  hem  for  to  rede, 
Againe  Sapor  the  king,  and  other  mo, 
And  how  that  all  this  processc  fell  in  dede. 
Why  she  conquered,  and  what  title  therto. 
And  after  of  hire  mischefe  and  hire  wo, 
How  that  she  was  beseged,  and  ytake. 
Let  him  unto  my  maister  Petrark  go. 
That  writeth  ynough  of  this,  I  undcrtiake. 

Whan  Odenate  was  ded,  she  mightily 
The  regnes  held,  and  with  hire  propre  bond 
Agains  hire  fos  she  fought  so  cruelly. 
That  ther  n'as  king  ne  prince  in  all  that  lond, 
Tliat  he  n*as  glad,  if  he  that  grace  fond 
That  she  ne  wolde  upon  his  lend  werreyc  : 
With  hire  they  maden  alliaunce  by  bond 
To  ben  in  pees,  and  let  hire  ride  and  pleye. 

The  emperour  of  Rome  Claudius, 
Nc,  him  beforn,  the  llomain  Gallon 
Ne  dorste  never  be  so  coragcous, 
Ne  non  Ermin,  ne  non  Egipticn, 
Ne  Surricn,  ne  non  Arabien 
Within  the  feld  ne  dorste  with  hire  fight. 
Lest  that  she  wold  hem  with  hire  hondes  slcn. 
Or  with  hire  meiuie  putten  hem  to  flight. 

In  kinges  habite  went  hire  soncs  two, 
As  heires  of  hir  fadres  regnes  alle, 
And  Heremanno  and  Timolao 
Hir  names  were,  as  Persiens  hem  calle. 
But  ay  fortune  hath  in  hire  bony  galle : 
This  mighty  queue  may  no  while  endure. 
Fortune  out  of  hire  regno  made  hire  falle 
To  wretchedncsse,  and  to  misaventure. 

Aurelian,  whan  that  the  governance 
Of  Rome  came  into  his  hondes  twey. 
He  shope  upon  this  queue  to  do  vengeance. 
And  with  his  legions  he  toke  his  wny 
Toward  Zenobie,  and  shortly  for  to  say. 
He  made  hire  flee,  and  atte  last  hire  bent. 
And  fettred  hire,  and  eke  hire  children  tway, 
And  wan  the  lond,  and  home  to  Rome  he  went. 


Amonges  other  thinges  that  he  wan. 
Hire  char,  that  was  with  gold  wrought  and  pierrie^ 
This  grete  Remain,  this  Aurelian 
llatli  with  him  lad,  for  that  men  shold  it  see. 
Beforen  his  tn'umphe  walketh  she 
With  gilte  chaines  on  hire  necke  bonging;, 
Crouned  she  was,  as  after  hire  degree,  . 
And  ful  of  pierrie  charged  hire  clothing. 

Alas  fortune  !  she  that  whilom  was 
Drcdeful  to  kinges  and  to  emperoures, 
Now  gunreth  all  the  peple  on  hire,  alas ! 
And  she  that  helmed  was  in  starke  stoures. 
And  wan  by  force  tonnes  stronge  and  touresy 
Shal  on  hire  lied  now  were  a  vitremite  : 
And  she  that  hsLve  the  sceptre  ful  of  floures, 
Shal  bei'e  a  distaf  hire  cost  fur  to  quite. 

Nero. 

Although  that  Nero  were  as  Ticioniy 
As  any  fend,  that  lith  ful  low  adouDy 
Yet  he,  as  telleth  us  Suetonius, 
This  wide  world  had  in  subjectioun. 
Both  Est  and  West,  South  and  Septentrionn. 
Of  rubies,  saphires,  and  of  perles  white 
Were  all  his  clothes  brouded  up  and  dooo. 
For  he  in  gemmes  gretly  gan  delite. 

More  delicat,  more  pompous  of  array. 
More  proude,  was  never  emperour  than  he  ; 
That  iike  cloth  that  he  had  wered  o  day. 
After  that  time  he  n'olde  it  never  sec ; 
Nettes  of  gold  threde  had  he  gret  plenteo 
To  fish  in  Tiber,  whan  him  list  to  play ; 
His  lustes  were  as  law,  in  his  degree. 
For  fortune  as  his  frend  wold  him  obay. 

He  Rome  brente  for  his  delicacie  ; 
The  senatours  he  slow  upon  a  day. 
To  heren  how  that  men  wold  wepe  and  crie ; 
And  slow  his  brother,  and  by  his  suster  lay. 
His  moder  made  he  in  pitous  array. 
For  h?  hire  wombe  let  slitten,  to  behold 
Wher  he  conceived  was,  so  wala  wa  I 
That  he  so  litcl  of  his  moder  told. 

No  tere  out  of  his  eyen  for  that  sight 
Ne  came,  but  sayd,  a  faire  woman  was  she. 
Gret  wonder  is,  how  that  he  coud  or  might 
Be  domcsman  of  hire  dede  beautee  : 
The  wine  to  bringen  him  commanded  he. 
And  dranke  anon,  non  other  wo  he  made. 
Whan  might  is  joined  unto  crueltee, 
Alas  !  to  depe  wol  the  venime  wade. 

In  youthe  a  maister  had  this  emperour 
To  techen  him  lettrure  and  curtesie. 
For  of  moRilitee  he  was  the  flour. 
As  in  his  time,  but  if  bookes  lie. 
And  while  this  maister  had  of  him  maistri^ 
He  maked  him  so  conning  and  so  souple. 
That  loiige  time  it  was,  or  tyrannie. 
Or  any  vice  dorst  in  him  uncouple. 

This  Seneka,  of  which  that  I  devise. 
Because  Nero  had  of  him  swiche  drede^ 
For  he  fro  vices  wold  him  ay  chastise 
Discretly,  as  by  word,  and  not  by  dede. 
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Sire,  he  wold  say,  an  emperour  mote  nede 
Be  vertuous,  and  haten  tyrannie. 
For  which  he  made  him  in  a  hathe  to  blede 
On  bothe  his  armes,  till  he  muste  die. 

This  Nero  had  eke  of  a  cnstumaunce 
I  n  youth  ageins  his  maister  for  to  rise  ; 
Wliich  afterward  him  thought  a  fpret  grevaunce^ 
Therfore  he  made  him  dien  in  this  wise. 
But  natheles  this  Seneka  the  wise 
Chees  in  a  bathe  to  die  in  this  manere, 
Rather  than  han  another  turmentise  : 
And  thus  hath  Nero  slain  his  maister  dere. 

Now  fell  it  so,  that  fortune  list  no  longer 
The  highe  pride  of  Nero  to  cherice  : 
For  though  that  he  were  strong,  yet  was  she  stronger. 
She  thoughte  thus  ;  by  God  I  am  to  nice 
To  set  a  man,  that  is  fulfilled  of  vice. 
In  high  degree,  and  emperour  him  calle  : 
By  God  out  of  his  sete  1  wol  him  trice, 
Whan  he  lest  weneth,  sonest  shal  he  fallc. 

The  peple  rose  upon  him  on  a  night 
For  his  defaute,  and  whan  he  it  espied. 
Out  of  his  dores  anon  he  hath  him  dight 
Alone,  and  ther  he  wend  han  ben  allied, 
He  knocked  fast,  and  ay  the  more  he  cried. 
The  faster  shetten  they  hir  dores  alle  : 
Tho  wist  he  wcl  he  had  himself  misgied. 
And  went  his  way,  no  lenger  dorst  he  calle. 

The  peple  cried  and  rombled  up  and  doun, 
That  with  his  eres  herd  he  how  they  sayde, 
Wher  is  this  ialse  tyrant,  this  Neroun  ? 
For  fere  almost  out  of  hb  wit  he  brayde, 
And  to  his  goddes  pitously  he  preide 
For  socour,  but  it  miglite  not  betide : 
For  drcde  of  this  him  thoughte  that  he  deide, 
And  ran  into  a  gardin  him  to  hide. 

And  in  this  gardin  fond  he  cherles  tweye 
That  saten  by  a  fire  gret  and  red, 
And  to  tliise  cherles  two  he  gan  to  pi*eye 
To  slen  him,  and  to  girden  of  his  hed, 
That  to  his  body,  whan  that  he  were  dcd. 
Were  no  despit  ydon  for  his  defame. 
Himself  he  slow,  he  coud  no  better  rede. 
Of  which  fortune  lough  and  hadde  a  game. 

HOLOFERNES. 

Was  nerer  capitaine  under  a  king, 

That  regnes  mo  put  in  subjectioun, 

Ne  strenger  was  in  fold  of  alle  thing 

As  in  his  time,  ne  greter  of  renoun, 

Ne  more  pompous  in  high  presumptioun, 
I    Than  Holoferne,  which  that  fortune  ay  kist 
I    So  likerously,  and  lad  him  up  and  doun, 
I    Til  that  his  hed  was  of,  or  that  he  wist. 

I    Not  only  that  this  world  had  him  in  awe 

1    For  losing  of  richesse  and  libertee  ; 

1    But  he  made  every  man  rencie  his  lawe. 

I   Nabuchodonosor  was  God,  sayd  he  ; 

\  Non  other  God  ne  shulde  honoured  be. 
Ageins  his  heste  ther  dare  no  wight  trespace. 
Save  in  Bethulia,  a  strong  citee, 
Wber  Eliachim  a  preest  was  of  that  place. 
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But  take  kepe  of  the  deth  of  Holoferne  : 
Amid  his  host  he  dronken  lay  a  night 
Within  his  tente,  large  as  is  a  heme  ; 
And  yet  for  all  his  pompe  and  all  his  might, 
Judith,  a  woman,  as  he  lay  upright 
Sleping,  his  hed  of  smote,  and  fro  his  tente 
Ful  pnvely  she  stale  from  every  wight. 
And  with  his  hed  unto  hire  toun  she  wentc. 

Antiochus. 

What  nedeth  it  of  king  Antiochus 
To  tell  his  high  and  real  majestee. 
Hi:;  gret  pride,  and  his  wcrkes  venimous  1 
For  swiche  another  was  ther  non  as  ho  ; 
Rcdeth  what  that  he  was  in  Machabe. 
And  redeth  the  proud  wordes  that  he  scid. 
And  why  he  fell  from  his  prosperitee. 
And  in  an  hill  how  wretchedly  he  deid. 

Fortune  him  had  enhaunsed  so  in  pride. 
That  veraily  he  wend  he  might  attaiue 
Unto  the  steiTes  upon  every  side. 
And  in  a  balaunco  weyen  echo  mountaine, 
And  all  the  floodes  of  the  see  restrcine  : 
And  Goddes  peple  had  he  most  in  hate. 
Hem  wold  he  sleen  in  turment  and  in  peine, 
Wening  that  God  ne  might  his  pride  abate. 

And  for  that  Nichanor  and  Timothce 
With  Jewes  were  venqulshed  mightily. 
Unto  the  Jewes  swichc  an  hate  had  he. 
That  he  bad  grcithe  his  char  ful  hastily. 
And  swore  and  sayde  ful  despitously, 
Unto  Jerusalem  he  wold  eftsone 
To  wreke  his  ire  on  it  ful  cruelly. 
But  of  his  purpos  was  he  let  ful  sone. 

God  for  his  manace  him  so  sore  smote, 
With  invisible  wound,  ay  incurable. 
That  in  his  guttes  carfe  it  so  and  bote. 
Til  thattc  his  peines  weren  importable ; 
And  certainly  the  wreche  was  resonable, 
For  many  a  manncs  guttes  did  he  peine ; 
But  from  his  purpos,  cursed  and  damnable. 
For  all  his  smerte,  he  n'olde  him  not  restreioe : 

But  bade  anon  apparailen  his  host. 
And  sodenly,  or  he  was  of  it  ware, 
God  daunted  all  his  pride,  and  all  his  best ; 
For  he  so  sore  fell  out  of  his  chare. 
That  it  his  limmes  and  his  skinne  to*tare. 
So  that  he  neither  mighte  go  ne  ride  ; 
But  in  a  chaiere  men  about  him  bare, 
Alle  forbruscd  bothe  bak  and  side. 

The  wreche  of  God  him  smote  so  cruelly. 
That  thurgh  his  body  wicked  wonnes  crept, 
And  therwithal  he  stanke  so  horribly, 
That  non  of  all  his  meinie  that  him  kept. 
Whether  so  that  he  woke  or  elles  slept, 
Ne  mighte  not  of  him  the  stiake  endure. 
In  this  mischiefe  he  wailed  and  eke  wept, 
And  knew  God,  Lord  of  every  creature. 

To  all  his  host,  and  to  himself  also 
Ful  wlatsom  was  the  stinke  of  his  careine ; 
No  man  ne  mighte  him  beren  to  ne  fro. 
And  in  this  stinke,  and  this  horrible  peine, 
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He  starf  fnl  wretchedly  in  a  moantaine. 
Thus  hath  this  robhour,  and  this  homicide, 
That  many  a  man  made  to  wepe  and  pleine, 
Swiche  guerdon,  as  belougeth  unto  pnde. 

Alexander. 

The  stone  of  Alexandre  is  so  commune, 
That  every  wight,  that  hath  discretioun, 
Hath  herd  somwhat  or  all  of  his  fortune. 
This  wide  world,  as  in  conclusioun, 
He  wan  by  strength,  or  for  his  high  renoun 
They  weren  glad  for  pees  unto  him  sende. 
The  pride  of  man  and  host  he  layd  adoun, 
Wher  so  he  came,  unto  the  worldes  ende. 

Comparison  might  never  yet  be  maked 
Betwix  him  and  another  conquerour. 
For  al  this  world  for  drede  of  him  hath  quaked  ; 
Ho  was  of  knighthode  and  of  fredume  flour ; 
Fortune  him  maked  the  heir  of  hire  honour. 
Save  wine  and  women,  nothing  might  asswage 
His  high  entente  in  armes  and  labour. 
So  was  he  ful  of  leonin  corage. 

What  pris  were  it  to  him,  though  I  you  told 
Of  Darius,  and  an  hundred  thousand  mo. 
Of  kinges,  princes,  dukes,  erles  bold. 
Which  he  conquered,  and  brought  hem  into  wo  t 
I  say,  as  fer  as  man  may  ride  or  go 
The  world  was  his,  what  sliuld  I  more  devise  t 
For  though  I  wrote  or  told  you  ever  mo 
Of  his  knighthode,  it  mighte  not  suffice. 

Twelf  yere  he  regned,  as  saith  Machabe ; 
Fhilippus  sone  of  Macedoine  he  was. 
That  nrst  was  kins  in  Grece  the  contree. 
O  worthy  gentil  Alexandre,  alaa 
That  ever  shuld  thee  fallen  swiche  a  cas  ! 
Enpoisoned  of  thyn  owen  foike  thou  were  ; 
Thy  sis  fortune  hath  turned  into  an  as. 
And  yet  for  thee  ne  wept  she  never  a  tere. 

Who  shal  me  yeven  teres  to  complaine 
The  deth  of  gentillesse,  and  of  fraunchise. 
That  all  this  world  welded  in  his  demaine. 
And  yet  him  thought  it  mighte  not  suffice  ! 
So  ful  was  his  corage  of  high  emprise. 
Alaa  I  who  shal  me  helpen  to  eudite 
False  fortune,  and  poison  to  despise  t 
The  whiche  two  of  all  this  wo  I  wite. 

Julius  Cbsas. 

By  wisdome,  manhode,  and  by  gret  labour. 
From  humblehede  to  real  majestee 
Up  rose  he  Julius  the  conquerour. 
That  wan  all  the  Occident,  by  lond  and  see. 
By  strengtho  of  bond,  or  elles  by  tretee, 
A  nd  unto  Rome  made  hem  tributarie  ; 
And  sith  of  Homo  the  empcrour  was  he, 
Til  that  fortune  wexe  his  advcrsarie. 

0  mighty  Cesar,  that  in  Thessalie 
Ageins  Pompeius  father  thin  in  la  we, 
That  of  the  orient  had  all  the  chivalrie. 
As  fer  as  that  the  day  begiuneth  dawe, 

Thou  thurgh  thy  knighthode  hast  hem  takeandsla we, 
Save  fewe  folk,  that  with  Pompeius  fledde, 
Thurgh  which  thou  put  all  the  orient  in  awe, 
Thanke  fortune,  that  so  wel  thee  spedde. 


But  now  a  litel  while  I  wol  bewmile 
This  Pompeius,  this  noble  govemour 
Of  Rome,  which  that  fled  at  this  bataille. 
I  say,  on  of  his  men,  a  fahie  traitour. 
His  hed  of  smote,  to  winnen  him  favour 
Of  Julius,  and  him  the  hed  he  brought : 
Alas,  Pompeie,  of  the  orient  conquerour. 
That  fortune  unto  swiche  a  fin  thee  brought  t 

To  Rome  again  repaireth  Julius 
With  his  triumphe  laureat  ful  hie. 
But  on  a  time  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
That  ever  had  of  his  high  estat  envi^ 
Ful  prively  had  made  conspiracie 
Ageins  this  Julius  in  sotil  wise  : 
And  cast  the  place,  in  which  he  shulde  die 
With  bodekins,  as  I  shal  you  devise. 

This  Julius  to  the  capitolie  wente 
Upon  a  day,  as  he  was  wont  to  gon. 
And  in  the  capitolie  anon  him  hente 
This  false  Brutus,  and  his  other  foon. 
And  stiked  him  with  bodekins  anon 
With  many  a  wound,  and  thus  they  let  him  lie : 
But  never  gront  he  at  no  stroke  but  on. 
Or  elles  at  two,  but  if  his  storie  lie. 

So  manly  was  this  Julius  of  herte, 
And  so  wel  loved  estatly  honestee. 
That  though  his  dedly  woundes  sore  smert^ 
His  mantel  over  his  hippes  caste  he. 
For  no  man  shulde  seen  his  privetee : 
And  as  he  lay  of  dying  in  a  trance. 
And  wiste  veraily  that  ded  was  he. 
Of  honestee  yet  liad  he  remembrance. 

Lucan,  to  thee  this  storie  I  recommende. 
And  to  Sueton,  and  Valerie  also, 
That  of  this  storie  writen  word  and  ende  : 
How  that  to  thise  gret  conqueroures  two 
Fortune  was  first  a  frend,  and  sith  a  fo. 
No  man  ne  trust  upon  hire  favour  long. 
But  have  hire  in  await  for  evermo  ; 
Witnesse  on  all  thise  conqueroures  strong. 

Cresus. 

The  riche  Cresus,  whilom  king  of  Lide^ 
Of  whiche  Cresus,  Cirus  sore  him  dradde. 
Yet  was  he  caught  amiddes  all  his  pride. 
And  to  be  brent  men  to  the  fire  him  ladde  : 
But  swiche  a  rain  doun  from  the  welken  sliadde^ 
That  slow  the  fire,  and  made  to  him  escape  : 
But  to  beware  no  grace  yet  he  hadde. 
Til  fortune  on  the  galwes  made  him  gape. 

Whan  he  escaped  was,  he  can  not  stint 
For  to  bcginne  a  newe  werre  again  : 
He  wened  wel,  for  that  fortune  him  sent 
Swiche  hap,  that  he  escaped  thurgh  the  rain. 
That  of  his  foos  he  mighte  not  be  slain  ; 
And  eke  a  sweven  upon  a  night  he  mette. 
Of  which  he  was  so  proud,  and  eke  so  fain. 
That  in  vengeance  he  all  his  herte  sette. 

Upon  a  tree  he  was,  as  that  him  thought, 
Ther  Jupiter  him  wesshe,  both  bak  and  side  ; 
And  Phebus  eke  a  faire  towail  him  brought 
To  drie  him  with,  and  therfore  wex  hia  pride. 
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And  to  his  dou^hter  that  stood  him  beside, 
Which  that  he  knew  in  high  science  habound, 
He  bad  hire  tell  him  what  it  signified, 
And  she  his  dreme  began  right  thus  expound. 

The  tree  (qnod  she)  the  galwes  is  to  mene, 
And  Jupiter  betokeneth  snow  and  rain, 
And  Phebus  with  his  towail  clere  and  clone, 
Tho  ben  the  sonnes  stremes,  soth  to  sain  : 
Thou  shalt  anhanged  be,  fader,  certain  ; 
Rain  shal  thee  wash,  and  sonne  shal  thee  drie. 
Thus  warned  him  ful  plat  and  eke  ful  plain 
His  doughter,  which  that  called  was  Phanie. 

Anhanged  was  Cresus  the  proude  king, 
His  real  trone  might  him  not  availle  : 
Tragedie  is  non  other  maner  thing, 
Ne  can  in  singing  crien  ne  bewaile. 
But  for  that  fortune  all  day  wol  assaille 
With  uDware  stroke  the  regnes  that  ben  proude 
For  whan  men  trusten  hire,  than  wol  she  faille, 
And  cover  hire  bright  face  with  a  cloude. 

Peieb  of  Spatnb. 

O  noble,  o  worthy  Petro,  glorie  of  Spaine, 
Whom  fortune  held  so  high  in  majcstee, 
Wei  oughten  men  thy  pitous  deth  complaine. 
Out  of  Uiy  lond  thy  brother  made  thee  flee. 
And  after  at  a  scge  by  sotiltee 
Thou  were  betraicd,  and  lad  unto  his  tent, 
Wher  as  he  with  his  owen  bond  slow  thee, 
Succeeding  in  thy  regno  and  in  thy  rent. 

The  feld  of  snow,  with  th'egle  of  blak  therin. 
Caught  with  the  limerod,  coloured  as  the  clede. 
He  brewed  this  cursednesse,  and  all  this  smne  ; 
The  wicked  neste  was  werker  of  this  dede  ; 
Not  Charles  Olirer,  that  toke  ay  hede 
Of  trouthe  and  honour,  but  of  Armorike 
Genilon  Olirer,  corrupt  for  mede, 
Broughte  this  worthy  king  in  swiche  a  brike. 

Petro,  Kino  of  Ctpre. 

O  worthy  Petro  king  of  C\'pre  also. 
That  Alexandrie  wan  by  high  maistrie, 
Ful  many  an  hethen  wroughtest  thou  ful  wo. 
Of  which  thin  owen  lieges  had  envie : 
And  for  no  thing  but  for  thy  chivalrie. 
They  in  thy  bed  ban  slain  thee  by  the  morwe  ; 
Thus  can  fortune  hire  whele  govci*ne  and  gie. 
And  out  of  joye  bringen  men  to  sorwe. 

BAR5AB0  Viscount. 

Of  Milane  grete  Bamabo  Viscount, 
God  of  delit,  and  scourge  of  Lumbardie, 
Why  shuld  I  not  thin  infortune  account, 
Sith  in  estat  thou  clomben  were  so  high  1 
Thy  brothers  sone,  that  was  thy  double  allie. 
For  he  thy  nevew  was,  and  sone  in  lawe ,  - 
Within  his  prison  made  he  thee  to  die. 
But  why,  ne  how,  n*ot  I  that  thou  were  shiwe. 


HUOELIN  OF   PiSB. 

Of  the  erl  Hugelin  of  Pise  the  langour 
Ther  may  no  tonge  tellen  for  pitee. 
But  litel  out  of  Pise  stant  a  tour. 
In  whiche  tour  in  prison  yput  was  he. 
And  with  him  ben  his  litcl  children  three, 
The  eldest  scarsely  five  yere  was  of  age : 
Alas  !  fortune,  it  was  gret  crueltce 
Swiche  briddes  for  to  put  in  swiche  a  cage. 

Dampned  was  he  to  die  in  that  prison, 
For  Roger,  which  that  bishop  was  of  Pise, 
Had  on  him  made  a  false  suggestion, 
Tliurgh  which  the  peple  gan  upon  him  rise. 
And  put  him  in  prison,  iu  swiche  a  wise. 
As  ye  han  herd  ;  and  mete  and  drinke  he  had 
So  smale,  that  wel  unncthe  it  may  suffise. 
And  therwithal  it  was  ful  poure  and  bad. 

And  on  a  day  befell,  that  in  that  houre. 
Whan  that  his  mete  wont  was  to  be  brought, 
The  gailer  shette  the  dores  of  the  toure  ; 
He  hercd  it  wcl,  but  he  spake  right  nought. 
And  in  his  hei*te  anon  ther  fell  a  thought. 
That  they  for  hunger  wolden  do  him  dien  ; 
Alas  !  quod  he,  alas  that  I  was  wrought ! 
Therwith  the  teres  fellcn  fro  his  eyen. 

His  yongc  sone,  that  three  yere  was  of  age. 
Unto  him  said,  fader,  why  do  ye  wepe  1 
Whan  will  the  gailer  bringen  our  potage  ! 
Is  ther  no  morsel  bred  that  ye  do  kepe  t 
I  am  so  hungry,  that  I  may  not  slepe. 
Now  wolde  God  that  I  might  slepen  ever. 
Than  shuld  not  hunger  in  my  wombe  crepe ; 
Ther  n*is  no  thing,  sauf  bred,  that  me  were  lever. 

Thus  day  by  day  this  childe  began  to  crie, 
Til  in  his  fadres  barme  adoun  it  lay. 
And  saide  ;  fare  wel,  fader,  I  mote  die  ; 
And  kist  his  fader,  and  dide  the  same  day. 
And  whan  the  woful  fader  did  it  sey. 
For  wo  his  armes  two  he  gan  to  bite. 
And  saide,  alas  !  fortune,  and  wala  wa  I 
Thy  false  whele  my  wo  all  may  I  wite. 

His  children  wenden,  that  for  hunger  it  was 
That  he  his  armes  gnowe,  and  not  for  wo, 
And  sayden  :  fader,  do  not  so,  alas  1 
But  rather  ete  tho  flesh  upon  us  two. 
Our  flesh  thou  yaf  us,  take  our  flesh  us  fro. 
And  ete  ynough  :  right  thus  they  to  him  seide, 
And  after  that,  within  a  day  or  two. 
They  laide  hem  in  his  lappe  adoun,  and  deide. 

Himself  dispeircd  eke  for  hunger  starf. 
Thus  ended  is  this  mighty  Erl  of  Pise  : 
From  high  estat  fortune  away  him  carf. 
Of  this  tragedie  it  ought  ynough  suffice: 
Who  so  wol  here  it  in  a  longer  wise, 
Redeth  the  grete  pocte  of  Itaille, 
That  highte  Dante,  for  he  can  it  devise 
Fro  point  to  point,  not  o  word  wol  he  fSaille. 
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Ho  !  quod  the  knight,  good  sire,  no  more  of  this  : 
That  ye  han  said,  it  right  yuough  ywis, 
And  mochel  more  ;  for  litel  hevinesso 
Is  right  yuough  to  mochel  folk,  I  gesse. 
I  aay  for  me,  it  is  a  gret  discse, 
Wher  as  men  have  ben  in  gret  welth  and  ese, 
To  heren  of  hir  soden  fall,  alas  I 
And  the  contrary  is  joye  and  gret  solas, 
As  whan  a  man  hath  ben  in  poure  estat. 
And  climbeth  uu,  and  wexeth  fortuuat, 
And  ther  abideth  in  prosperitee  : 
Swiche  thing  is  gladsom,  as  it  thinketh  me, 
And  of  swiche  thing  were  goodly  for  to  telle. 
Ye,  quod  our  hoste,  by  Sciut  Poules  belle. 
Ye  say  right  soth  ;  this  monk  hath  clapped  loude  : 
He  gpake,  how  fortune  covered  with  a  cloude 
1  wote  not  what,  and  als  of  a  tragedie 
Rieht  now  ye  herd  :  and  parde  no  remedie 
It  IS  for  to  bewailen,  uo  complaine 
That  that  is  don,  and  als  it  is  a  paine, 
As  ye  han  said,  to  here  of  hevinesso. 
Sii*e  monk,  no  more  of  this,  so  God  you  blcsse  ; 
Your  tale  anoyetli  all  this  compagnie  ; 
Swiche  talking  is  not  worth  a  boterflie, 
For  therin  is  ther  no  disport  ne  game  : 
Therfore,  sire  monk,  dan  Piers  by  your  name, 
I  pray  you  hertely,  tell  us  somwhat  clles, 
For  sikerly,  n'ere  clinking  of  your  belles. 
That  on  your  bridel  hango  on  every  side, 
By  heven  king,  that  for  us  alle  dide, 
I  shuld  er  this  have  fallen  doun  for  slepe, 
Although  the  slough  had  ben  never  so  depe  : 
Than  hadde  your  tale  all  ben  tolde'in  vain. 
For  cei-taiuly,  as  tliat  thise  clerkes  sain, 
Wher  as  a  man  may  have  non  audience, 
Nought  helpeth  it  to  tellen  his  sentence. 
And  wel  1  wote  the  substance  is  in  me, 
If  any  thing  shal  wel  reported  be 
Sire,  say  somwhat  of  hunting,  I  you  pray. 

Nay,  quod  this  Monk,  I  have  no  lust  to  play  : 
Now  let  another  telle  as  I  have  told. 

Than  spake  our  hoste  with  rude  speche  and  bold, 
And  sayd  unto  the  Nonnes  Preest  anon. 
Come  nere,  thou  preest,  come  hither,  thou  Sire 

John, 
Telle  us  swiche  thing,  as  may  our  hertes  glade. 
Be  blithe,  although  thou  ride  upon  a  jade. 
What  though  thyu  horse  be  bothe  foule  and  lene, 
If  he  wol  serve  thee,  recke  thee  not  a  bene  : 
Loke  that  thyn  herto  be  mery  evermo. 

Yes,  haste,  quod  he,  so  mote  I  ride  or  go. 
But  I  be  merj*,  ywis  1  wol  be  blamed. 
And  right  anon  his  tale  he  hath  attamed  ; 
And  thus  he  said  unto  us  everich  on. 
This  swete  preest,  this  goodly  man  Sire  John. 
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A  POURE  wide  we  somdel  stoupen  in  age, 

Was  whilom  dwelling  in  a  nai'we  cotage, 

Beside  a  gi*ove,  stonding  in  a  dale. 

This  widewe,  which  1  tell  you  of  my  tale, 

Sin  thiike  day  that  she  was  last  a  wif. 

In  patience  led  a  ful  simple  lif. 

For  litel  was  hire  catcl  and  hire  rente : 

By  husbondry  of  swiche  as  God  hire  sente, 

She  found  hireself,  and  eke  hire  doughtren  two. 

Three  large  sowes  had  she,  and  no^  mo  : 

Three  kine  and  eke  a  sheep  that  highte  Malle. 

Ful  sooty  was  hire  boure,  and  eke  hire  hallc. 

In  which  she  ete  many  a  slender  mele. 

Of  poinant  sauce  ne  knew  she  never  a  dele. 

No  deintee  morsel  passed  thui|gh  hire  throte ; 

Hire  diete  was  accordant  to  hire  cote. 

Repletion  ne  made  hire  never  sike ; 

Attempre  diete  was  all  hire  physike. 
And  exercise,  and  hertes  suffisance. 
The  goute  let  hire  nothing  for  to  dance. 
No  apoplexie  shente  not  hire  bed.  ^ 
No  win  ne  di-anke  she,  neyther  white  ne  red  : 
Hire  bord  was  served  most  with  white  and  bkck, 
Milk  and  broun  bred,  in  which  she  fond  no  lack, 
Scinde  bacon,  and  somtime  an  ey  or  twey  ; 
For  she  was  as  it  were  a  maner  dey. 
A  yerd  she  had,  enclosed  all  about 
With  stickes,  and  a  drie  diche  without, 
In  which  she  had  a  cok  highte  Chaunteclere, 
In  all  the  land  of  crowing  n'as  his  pere. 
His  vois  was  merier  than  the  mery  orgon. 
On  masse  dales  that  in  the  chirches  gon. 
Wel  sikerer  was  his  crowing  in  his  loge. 
Than  is  a  clok,  or  any  abbey  orloge. 
By  nature  he  knew  echo  ascentioun 
Of  the  equmoctial  in  thiike  toun  ; 
For  whan  degrees  fiftene  were  ascended, 
Than  crew  he,  that  it  might  not  ben  amended. 

His  combe  was  redder  Uian  the  fin  corall, 
Enbattelled,  as  it  were  a  castel  wall. 
His  bill  was  black,  and  as  the  jet  it  shone  ; 
Like  asure  were  his  legges  and  his  tone  ; 
His  nailes  whiter  than  the  hly  flour, 
And  like  the  burned  gold  was  his  colour. 
This  gentil  cok  had  in  his  governance 
Seven  hennes,  for  to  don  all  his  plesance, 
Which  wore  his  susters  and  his  paramoures. 
And  wonder  like  to  him,  as  of  colourcs. 
Of  which  the  fairest  hewed  in  the  throte, 
Was  cleped  faire  damoselle  Pertelote. 
Curteis  she  was,  discrete,  and  debonaire,^ 
And  compenable,  and  bare  hireself  so  faire, 
Sithen  the  day  that  she  was  sevennight  old. 
That  trewelich  she  hath  the  herte  in  hold 
Of  Chaunteclere,  loken  in  every  lith  : 
He  loved  hire  so,  that  wel  was  him  therwith. 
But  swiche  a  joye  it  was  to  here  hem  sii:g. 
Whan  that  the  brighte  sonne  gan  to  spring. 
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In  tiwete  accord  :  my  lefe  is  fare  in  lond. 
For  thilke  time,  as  I  have  onderstond, 
Bestes  and  briddes  couden  speke  and  sing. 

And  so  befell,  that  in  a  dawening. 
As  Chaonteclere  among  his  wives  alle    • 
Sate  on  his  perche,  that  was  in  the  halle, 
And  next  him  sate  his  faire  Pertelcte, 
This  Chaunteclere  gan  gronen  in  his  throte. 
As  man  that  in  his  drcme  is  dretched  sore. 
And  whan  that  Pertelote  thus  herd  him  rore, 
She  was  agast,  and  saidc,  herte  dere, 
What  aileth  you  to  grone  in  this  manere  t 
Ye  ben  a  veray  sleper,  fy  for  shame. 

And  he  answered  and  sayde  thus  ;  madame, 
I  pray  you,  that  ye  take  it  not  agrefe  : 
By  God  me  mette  I  was  in  swiche  mischefe 
Right  now,  that  yet  min  herte  is  sore  afright. 
Now  God  (quod  he)  my  sweven  recche  aright, 
And  kepe  my  body  out  of  foule  prisoun. 

Me  mette,  how  that  I  romed  up  and  doun 
Within  our  yerde,  wher  as  I  saw  a  beste, 
Was  like  an  hound,  and  wold  han  made  areste 
Upon  my  body,  and  han  had  me  ded. 
His  colour  was  betwix  yelwe  and  red  ; 
And  tipped  was  his  tail,  and  both  his  ercs 
With  black,  unlike  the  remenant  of  his  heres. 
His  snout  was  smal,  with  glowing  eyen  twey  : 
Yet  for  his  loke  almost  for  fere  1  dey  : 
This  caused  me  my  groning  douteles. 

Avoy,  quod  she,  fy  on  you  herteles. 
Alas  !  quod  she,  for  by  tliat  God  above 
Now  han  ye  lost  myn  herte  and  all  my  love  ; 
I  cannot  love  a  coward  by  my  faith. 
For  oertes,  what  so  any  woman  saith. 
We  all  desiren,  if  it  mighte  be. 
To  have  an  husbond,  hardy,  wise  and  free. 
And  secree,  and  non  niggard  no  no  fool, 
Ne  him  that  is  agast  of  every  tool, 
Ne  non  avantour  by  that  Grod  above. 
How  dorsten  ye  for  shame  say  to  your  love. 
That  any  thing  might  maken  you  aferde  1 
Han  ye  no  mannes  herte,  and  han  a  berde  t 
Alas  1  and  con  ye  ben  agast  of  sweven  is  1 
Nothing  but  vanitee,  god  wote,  in  sweven  is. 

Swevenes  engendren  of  repletions. 
And  oft  of  fume,  and  of  complexions. 
Whan  humours  ben  to  habundant  in  a  wight. 
Certes  thb  dreme,  which  ye  han  met  to-night, 
Cometh  of  the  grete  supei^uitee 
Of  youre  rede  eolera  parde, 
Which  causeth  folk  to  dreden  in  hir  dremes 
Of  arwes,  and  of  fire  with  rede  lemes. 
Of  rede  bestes,  that  they  wol  hem  bite. 
Of  conteke,  and  of  waspes  gret  and  lite ; 
Right  as  the  humour  of  melancolie 
Causeth  ful  many  a  man  in  slepe  to  crie, 
For  fere  of  holies,  and  of  beres  blake, 
Or  ^es  that  blake  devils  wol  hem  take. 

Of  other  humours  coud  I  telle  also, 
That  werken  many  a  man  in  slepe  moch  wo  : 
But  I  wol  passe,  as  lightly  as  I  can. 

Lo  Caton,  which  that  was  so  wise  a  man. 
Said  he  not  thus  t    Ne  do  no  force  of  dremes. 

Now,  Sire,  quod  she,  whan  we  flee  fro  the  hemes, 
For  Goddes  love,  as  take  som  laxatif : 
Up  peril  of  my  soule,  and  of  my  lif, 
I  conseil  you  the  best,  I  wol  not  lie. 
That  both  of  color,  and  of  melancolie 
Ye  purge  you ;  and  for  ye  shul  not  tarie, 
Tbou^  in  this  toun  be  non  apotecaricy 


I  shal  myself  two  herbes  techen  you. 

That  shal  be  for  your  hele,  and  for  your  prow ; 

And  in  our  yerde,  the  herbes  shall  I  finds, 

The  which  han  of  hir  propretee  by  kinde 

To  purgen  you  benetho,  and  eke  abovo 

Sire,  forgete  not  this  for  Goddes  love  ; 

Ye  ben  nil  colerike  of  complexion  ; 

Ware  that  the  sonne  in  his  ascention 

Ne  finde  you  not  replete  of  humours  bote  : 

And  if  it  do,  I  dare  wel  lay  a  grote. 

That  ye  shul  han  a  fever  tertiane. 

Or  elles  an  ague,  that  may  be  your  bane. 

A  day  or  two  ye  shul  han  digestives 

Of  wormes,  or  ye  take  your  laxatives. 

Of  laureolc,  centaurie,  and  fumetere, 

Or  ellcs  of  cUebor,  that  groweth  there, 

Of  catapuce,  or  of  gaitre-beries, 

Or  herbe  ive  growing  in  our  yerd,  that  mery  is : 

Picke  hem  right  as  they  grow,  and  ete  hem  in. 

Beth  mery,  husbond,  for  yonr  fa<ler  kin  ; 

Dredeth  no  dreme  ;  I  can  say  you  no  more, 

Madame,  quod  he,  grand  mercy  of  your  lore. 
But  natheles,  as  touching  dan  C^ton, 
That  hath  of  wisdome  swiche  a  grot  renoun. 
Though  that  he  bade  no  dremes  for  to  drede. 
By  God,  men  moun  in  olde  bookes  rede, 
Of  many  a  man,  more  of  auctoritee 
Than  ever  Caton  was,  so  mote  I  the. 
That  all  the  revers  sayn  of  his  sentence, 
And  han  wel  founden  by  experience, 
That  dremes  ben  significations 
As  wel  of  joye,  as  tribulations. 
That  folk  enduren  in  this  lif  present. 
Ther  nedeth  make  of  this  non  argument ; 
The  veray  prove  sheweth  it  indedc. 

On  of  the  gretest  auctours  that  men  rede, 
Saith  thus  ;  that  whilom  twey  felawes  wente 
On  pilgrimage  in  a  ful  good  entente  ; 
And  happed  su,  they  came  into  a  toun, 
Wher  ther  was  swiche  a  congregatioun 
Of  peple,  and  eke  so  streit  of  lierbergage, 
That  they  ne  founde  as  moche  as  a  cotage. 
In  which  they  bothe  might  ylogged  be  : 
Wherfore  they  musten  of  necessitee. 
As  for  that  night,  departen  compagnie  ; 
And  echo  of  hem  goth  to  his  hostelrie. 
And  toke  his  logging  as  it  wolde  falle. 

That  on  of  hem  was  logged  in  a  stalle, 
Fer  in  a  yerd,  with  oxen  of  the  plough  ; 
That  other  man  was  logged  wel  ynough, 
As  was  his  aventure,  or  his  fortune, 
That  us  governeth  all,  as  in  commune. 

And  80  befell,  that,  long  or  it  were  day, 
This  man  met  in  his  bed,  ther  as  he  lay, 
How  that  his  felaw  gan  upon  him  calle. 
And  said,  alas  !  for  in  an  oxes  stalle 
This  night  shal  I  be  mordred,  ther  I  lie. 
Now  hcipe  me,  dere  brother,  or  1  die ; 
In  alle  haste  come  to  me,  he  saide. 

This  man  out  of  his  slepe  for  fere  abraide  ; 
But  whan  that  he  was  waked  of  his  slepe. 
He  turned  him,  and  toke  of  this  no  kepe  ; 
Ilim  thought  his  dreme  was  but  a  vanitee. 
Thus  twies  in  his  sleping  dremed  he. 

And  at  the  thridde  time  yet  his  felaw 
Came,  as  him  thought,  and  said,  I  now  am  slaw : 
Behold  my  blody  woundes,  depe  and  wide. 
Arise  up  erly,  in  the  morwe  tide. 
And  at  the  West  gate  of  the  tonn  (quod  ho) 
A  carte  ful  of  donge  ther  shalt  thou  see, 
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In  which  my  body  is  hid  prively. 

Do  thilke  carte  arresten  boldely. 

My  gold  caused  my  mordre,  soth  to  sain. 

And  told  him  every  point  how  he  was  slain 

With  a  ful  pitous  face,  pale  of  he  we. 

And  trusteth  wel,  his  dreme  he  found  ful  trewe. 

For  on  the  morwe,  as  sone  as  it  was  day, 

To  his  felawcs  inno  he  toke  his  way : 

And  whan  that  he  came  to  this  oxes  stalle, 

After  his  felaw  he  began  to  calle. 

The  hosteler  answered  him  anon. 
And  saidc,  Sire,  your  felaw  is  agon, 
As  sone  as  day  he  went  out  of  the  toun. 

This  man  gan  fallen  in  suspecioun 
Rcmembring  on  his  dremos  that  he  mettc. 
And  forth  he  goth,  no  lenger  wold  he  lette, 
Unto  the  West  gate  of  the  toun,  and  fond 
A  dong  carte,  as  it  went  for  to  dong  lend, 
That  was  arraicd  in  the  same  wise 
As  ye  ban  herdc  the  dode  man  devise  : 
And  with  an  hardy  herte  he  gan  to  crie, 
Vengeance  and  justice  of  this  felonie  : 
My  felaw  mordred  is  this  same  night. 
And  in  this  carte  he  lith,  gaping  upright. 
I  crie  out  on  the  ministres,  quod  he. 
That  shuldcn  kepe  and  reulcn  this  citee  : 
Harow  !  alas  !  here  lith   myfelaw  slain. 

What  shuld  I  more  unto  this  tale  sain  ! 
The  peple  out  stert,  and  cast  the  cart  to  ground, 
And  in  the  middel  of  the  dong  they  found 
The  dede  man,  that  mordred  was  all  newe. 

0  blisful  God,  that  art  so  good  and  trewe, 
Lo,  how  that  thou  bewreycst  mordre  alway. 
Mordre  wol  out,  that  see  we  day  by  day. 
Mordre  is  so  wlatsom  and  abhominable 
To  God,  that  is  so  just  and  resonable. 
That  he  ne  wol  not  suffre  it  by  lied  be  : 
Though  it  abide  a  yere,  or  two,  or  three, 
Mordre  wol  out,  this  is  my  conclusioun. 

And  right  anon,  the  ministres  of  the  toun 
Han  hcnt  the  cai'tcr,  and  so  sore  him  pined. 
And  eke  the  hosteler  so  sore  engined, 
That  they  beknew  hir  wickednesse  anon. 
And  were  anhanged  by  the  nccke  bon. 

Here  moun  ye  see  that  drcmes  ben  to  drcdc. 
And  certes  in  the  same  book  I  rede, 
Right  in  the  ncxte  chapitro  after  this, 
(I  gabbe  not,  so  have  1  joye  and  blis) 
Two  men  that  wold  ban  passed  over  the  see 
For  certain  cause  in  to  a  fer  contree. 
If  that  the  wind  ne  hadde  ben  cuntrarie. 
That  made  hem  in  a  citee  for  to  tarie. 
That  stood  ful  mery  upon  an  haven  side. 
But  on  a  day,  agein  the  even  tide. 
The  wind  gan  change,  and  blew  right  as  hem  lest 
Jolif  and  glad  they  wenten  to  hir  rest, 
And  casten  hem  ful  erly  for  to  saile  ; 
But  to  that  o  man  fell  a  gret  mervaile. 

That  on  of  hem  in  sloping  as  he  lay. 
He  mette  a  wonder  dreme,  again  the  day  : 
Him  thought  a  man  stood  by  his  beddes  side. 
And  hhn  commanded,  that  he  shuld  abide. 
And  said  him  thus  ;  if  thou  to-morwe  wende, 
Thou  shalt  be  dreint ;  my  talc  is  at  an  ende. 

Ho  woke,  and  told  his  felaw  what  he  met, 
And  praied  him  his  viage  for  to  let, 
As  for  that  day,  he  prayd  him  for  to  abide. 

His  felaw  that  lay  by  his  bedded  side, 
Gran  for  to  Uugh,  and  scorned  him  ful  faste. 
No  dreme,  quod  he,  may  so  my  herte  agaste. 


That  I  wol  leten  for  to  do  my  thinges. 
I  sette  not  a  straw  by  thy  dreminges. 
For  swevens  ben  but  vanitees  and  japes. 
Men  dreme  al  day  of  oulos  and  of  apes. 
And  eke  of  many  a  mase  therwithal ; 
Men  dreme  of  thing  that  never  was,  ne  shiL 
But  sith  I  see  that  thou  wolt  here  abide. 
And  thus  forslouthen  wilfully  thy  tide, 
God  wot  it  reweth  me,  and  have  good  day. 
And  thus  he  took  his  leve,  and  went  his  way. 

But  or  that  he  had  half  his  ooura  ysailed, 
N'ot  I  not  why,  ne  what  meschanco  it  ailed, 
But  casuelly  the  shippes  bottom  rente. 
And  ship  and  man  under  the  water  wente 
In  sight  of  other  shippes  ther  beside. 
That  with  him  sailed  at  the  same  tide. 

And  therfore,  faire  Pertelote  so  dere, 
By  swiche  ensamples  oldo  maist  thou  lere, 
That  no  man  shulde  be  to  reccheles 
Of  drcmes,  for  I  say  thee  douteles. 
That  many  a  dreme  ful  sore  is  for  to  drede. 

Lo,  in  tbe  lif  of  seint  Kenelme,  I  rede. 
That  was  Kenulphus  sone,  the  noble  king 
Of  Mercenrike,  how  Kenelm  mette  m  thing. 
A  litel  or  he  were  mordred  on  a  day, 
His  mordre  in  his  avision  he  say. 
His  norice  him  expouned  ever}*  del 
His  sweven,  and  bade  him  for  to  kepe  him  vnH 
Fro  treson  ;  but  he  n'as  but  seven  yere  old. 
And  therfore  litel  tale  hath  he  told 
Of  any  dreme,  so  holy  was  his  herte. 
By  God  I  hadde  lever  tlian  my  sherte. 
That  ye  had  red  his  legend,  as  have  I. 

Dame  Pertelote,  I  say  you  trewely, 
Macrobius,  that  writ  the  avision 
In  Affrike  of  the  worthy  Scipion, 
Afhrmeth  drcmes,  and  saytli  that  they  ben 
Warning  of  thingcs,  that  men  after  seen. 

And  forthermore,  I  pray  you  loketh  wel 
In  the  olde  Testament,  of  Daniel, 
If  he  held  dremes  any  vanitce. 

Rede  eke  of  Joseph,  and  ther  shuln  ye  see 
Wher  dremes  ben  somtime  (I  say  not  alle) 
Warning  of  thingcs  that  shuln  after  falle. 

Loke  of  Egipt  the  king,  dan  Pharao, 
His  baker  and  his  botelcr  also, 
Wheder  they  ne  felten  non  effect  in  dremes. 
Who  sa  wol  seken  actes  of  sondry  remes. 
May  rede  of  dremes  many  a  wonder  thing. 

Lo  Cresus,  which  that  was  of  Lydie  king, 
Mette  he  not  that  he  sat  upon  a  tree. 
Which  signified  he  ehuld  anhanged  be  t 

Lo  hire  Andromacha,  Hectores  wif. 
That  day  that  Hector  shulde  lese  his  lif. 
She  dremed  on  the  same  night  befome, 
How  that  the  lif  of  Hector  shuld  be  lome. 
If  thilke  day  he  went  into  bataille  : 
She  warned  him,  but  it  might  not  availle  ; 
He  went  forth  for  to  fighten  natheles. 
And  was  yslain  anon  of  Achilles. 

But  thilke  talc  is  al  to  long  to  telle. 
And  eke  it  is  nigh  day,  I  may  not  dwelle. 
Shortly  I  say,  as  for  conclusion, 
That  1  shal  ban  of  this  avision 
Adversiiee  :  and  I  say  forthermore. 
That  I  ne  tell  of  laxatives  no  store. 
For  they  ben  venimous,  I  wot  it  wel : 
I  hem  defiie,  I  love  hem  never  a  del. 

But  let  us  speke  of  mirtlie,  and  stinte  all  this  ; 
Madame  Pertelote,  so  have  I  blis, 
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Of  o  thing  God  hath  sent  me  large  gimce : 
For  whan  I  see  the  beautee  of  your  face. 
Ye  ben  so  scarlet  red  about  your  eyeu. 
It  maketh  all  my  drede  for  to  dlen^ 
For,  al  so  siker  as  In  principio, 
Muiier  ett  hominis  confuaio. 
(Madame,  the  sentence  of  this  Latine  is, 
Woman  is  mannes  joye  and  mannes  blis.) 
For  whan  I  fele  a-night  your  softe  side, 
A 1  be  it  that  I  may  not  on  you  ride, 
For  that  our  perche  is  made  so  narwe,  alas! 
I  am  so  ful  of  joye  and  of  solas. 
That  I  deifie  bo  the  swevon  and  dreme. 

And  with  that  word  he  flew  duuu  fi*o  the  heme, 
For  it  was  day,  and  eke  his  hennes  alle  ; 
And  with  a  chuk  he  gan  hem  for  to  calle, 
For  he  had  found  a  com,  lay  in  the  yerd. 
Real  he  was,  he  was  no  more  aferd ; 
He  fethered  Pertelote  twenty  time. 
And  trade  hire  eke  as  oft,  er  it  was  prime. 
He  loketh  as  it  were  a  grim  leoun  ; 
And  on  his  toos  he  romcth  up  and  doun. 
Him  deigned  not  to  set  his  feet  to  ground  : 
He  cbukketh,  whan  he  hath  a  com  yfound, 
And  to  him  rennen  than  his  wives  alle. 

Thus  real,  as  a  prince  is  in  his  halle, 
Lere  I  this  Chauntedere  in  his  pasture  ; 
And  after  wol  I  tell  his  aventure. 

Whan  that  the  montli  in  which  the  world  began, 
That  highte  March,  whan  God  first  maked  man, 
Was  complete,  and  ypasscd  were  also, 
Sithen  March  ended,  thritty  dayes  and  two^ 
Befell  that  Chauntedere  in  all  his  pride. 
His  seven  wives  walking  him  beside, 
Cast  up  his  eyen  to  the  brighte  sonne. 
That  in  the  signe  of  Taurus  hadde  yronne 
Twenty  degrees  and  on,  and  somwhat  more : 
He  knew  by  kind,  and  by  non  other  lore. 
That  it  was  prime,  and  crew  with  blisful  steven. 
The  Sonne,  he  said,  is  clomben  up  on  heven 
Twenty  degrees  and  on,  and  more  ywis. 
Madame  Pertelote,  my  wurldes  blis, 
Herkcneth  thise  blisful  briddes  how  they  sing. 
And  see  the  freshe  floures  how  they  spring  ; 
Ful  u  min  herte  of  revel,  and  solas. 

But  sodenly  him  fell  a  sorweful  cas  ; 
For  ever  the  latter  ende  of  joye  is  wo  : 
God  wote  that  worldly  joye  is  sone  ago  : 
And  if  a  rethor  coude  fairo  endite, 
He  in  a  chronicle  might  it  saufly  write, 
As  for  a  soveraine  notabilitee. 

Now  every  wise  man  let  him  herkcn  me  : 
This  story  is  al  so  trewe,  I  undertake, 
As  is  the  book  of  Launcelot  du  lake. 
That  women  holde  in  ful  gret  reverence. 
Now  wol  I  tume  agen  to  my  sentence. 

A  col  fox,  ful  of  sleigh  iniquitee, 
That  in  the  grove  had  wonned  yeres  three, 
By  high  imagination  forecast. 
The  same  night  thurghout  the  hegges  brast 
Into  the  yerd,  ther  Chauntedere  the  faire 
Was  wont,  and  eke  his  wives,  to  repaire : 
And  in  a  bedde  of  wortes  stille  he  lay, 
Till  it  was  passed  undem  of  the  day. 
Waiting  his  time  on  Chauntedere  to  falle : 
As  gladly  don  thise  homicides  alle. 
That  in  await  lis;gen  to  mordre  men. 

0  false  morderour,  rucking  in  thy  den  ! 
0  iiewe  Scariot,  newe  Grenelon  ! 
O  &lae  dissimulour,  o  Greek  Sinon^ 


That  broughtest  Troye  al  utterly  to  sorwe  ! 

0  Chauntedere,  accursed  be  the  morwe. 
That  thou  into  thy  yerd  flew  fro  the  hemes : 
Thou  were  ful  wel  ywarned  by  thy  dremes, 
That  thilke  day  was  perilous  to  thee. 

But  what  that  God  forewote  most  nedes  be, 
After  the  opinion  of  certain  clerkes. 
Witnesse  on  him,  that  any  parfit  derk  is. 
That  in  scole  is  gret  altercation 
In  this  matere,  and  gret  disputison, 
And  hath  ben  of  an  hundred  thousand  men. 
But  I  ne  cannot  boult  it  to  the  bren. 
As  can  the  holy  doctour  Augustin, 
Or  Boece,  or  the  bishop  Bradwardin, 
Whether  that  Goddes  worthy  foreweting 
Streineth  me  nedely  for  to  don  a  thing,    . 
(Neddy  cicpe  I  simple  necessitee) 
Or  dies  if  free  chois  be  granted  roe 
To  do  that  same  thing,  or  do  it  nought. 
Though  God  forewot  it,  or  that  it  was  wrought  5 
Or  if  his  wcting  streineth  never  a  del, 
But  by  necessitee  condicionel. 

1  wol  not  ban  to  don  of  swiche  matere  ; 
My  tale  is  of  a  cok,  as  ye  may  here, 
Tliat  took  his  conseil  of  his  wif  with  sorwe 
To  walken  in  the  yerd  upon  the  morwe. 
That  he  had  met  the  dreme,  as  I  you  told. 
Womcnncs  conseiles  ben  ful  often  cold  ; 
Womanues  conseil  brought  us  first  to  wo. 
And  made  Adam  fro  paradis  to  go, 
Ther  as  he  was  ful  mery,  and  wel  at  ese. 
But  for  1  u'ot,  to  whom  I  might  displese. 
If  I  conseil  of  women  wolde  blame. 
Passe  over,  for  I  said  it  in  my  game. 

Rede  auctours,  wher  they  trete  of  swiche  matere. 
And  what  they  sayn  of  women  ye  mown  here. 
Tlilse  ben  the  Cokkes  wordes,  and  not  mine  ; 
I  can  non  harme  of  no  woman  devine. 

Faire  in  the  sond,  to  bath  hire  merily, 
Lith  Pertelote,  and  all  hire  sustcrs  by, 
Agein  the  sonne,  and  Chauntedere  so  free 
Sang  merier  than  the  Mermaid  in  the  see, 
For  Phisiologus  sayth  sikerly, 
How  that  they  singen  wel  and  merily. 

And  so  befell  that  as  he  cast  his  eye 
Among  the  wortes  on  a  boterflie. 
He  was  ware  of  this  fox  that  lay  ful  low. 
Nothing  no  list  him  thanne  for  to  crow. 
But  cried  anon  cok,  cok,  and  up  he  sterte. 
As  man  that  was  affraied  in  his  herte. 
For  naturelly  a  beest  desireth  flee 
Fro  his  contrarie,  if  he  may  it  see, 
Though  he  never  erst  had  seen  it  with  his  eye. 

This  Chauntedere,  whan  he  gan  him  espie. 
He  wold  ban  fled,  but  that  the  fox  anon 
Said  ;  gentil  sire,  alas  I  what  wol  ye  don  ! 
Be  ye  affraid  of  me  that  am  your  frend  t 
Now  certes,  I  were  werse  than  any  fend. 
If  I  to  you  wold  harme  or  vilanie. 
I  n'am  not  come  your  conseil  to  espie. 
But  trewely  the  cause  of  my  coming 
Was  only  for  to  herken  how  ye  sing  : 
For  trewely  ye  ban  as  mery  a  steven. 
As  any  angel  hath,  that  is  in  heven  ; 
Therwith  ye  ban  of  musike  more  fding, 
Than  had  Boece,  or  any  that  can  sing. 
My  lord  your  fader  (God  his  soule  blesse) 
And  eke  your  moder  of  hire  gentillesse 
Han  in  myn  hous  yben,  to  my  gret  ese  : 
And  certes,  sire,  ful  fain  wold  I  you  plese. 
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Bat  for  men  speke  of  singing,  I  wol  sey, 
So  mote  I  brouken  wel  min  eyen  twey, 
Save  you,  ne  herd  I  never  man  so  sing, 
As  did  your  fader  in  the  morwening. 
Certes  it  was  of  herte  all  that  he  song. 
And  for  to  make  his  vois  the  more  strong, 
He  wold  so  peine  him,  that  with  both  his  eyen 
He  muste  wmke,  so  loud  he  wolde  crien. 
And  stonden  on  his  tiptoon  therwithal. 
And  stretchen  forth  his  necke  long  and  smal. 
And  eke  he  was  of  swiche  discretion. 
That  ther  n'as  no  man  in  no  region, 
That  him  in  song  or  wisdom  mighte  passe. 
I  have  wel  red  in  dan  Bumel  the  asse 
Among  his  vers,  how  that  ther  was  a  cok, 
That,  for  a  preestes  soue  yave  him  a  knok 
Upon  his  leg,  while  he  was  yonge  and  nice, 
He  made  him  for  to  Icse  his  benefice. 
But  certain  ther  is  no  comparison 
Betwix  the  wisdom  and  discretion 
Of  youre  fader,  and  his  subtUitee. 
Now  singeth,  sire,  for  Seinte  Charitee, 
Let  see,  can  ye  your  fader  contrefete  1 

This  Chaunteclere  his  winges  gan  to  bete, 
As  man  that  coud  not  his  treson  espie. 
So  was  ho  ravished  with  his  flateric. 

Alas  !  ye  lordes,  many  a  false  flatour 
Is  in  your  court,  and  many  a  losengeour, 
That  pleseth  you  wel  more,  by  my  faith, 
Than  he  that  sothfastnesse  unto  ypu  saith. 
Redcth  Ecclesiast  of  flaterie, 
Beth  ware,  ye  lordes,  of  hire  trecherie. 

This  Chaunteclere  stood  high  upon  his  toos 
Stretching  his  necke,  and  held  his  eyen  cloos. 
And  gan  to  crowen  loude  for  the  nones : 
And  dan  Russel  the  fox  stert  up  at  ones^ 
And  by  the  gargat  hente  Chaunteclere, 
And  on  his  back  toward  the  wood  him  here. 
For  yet  ne  was  ther  no  man  that  him  sued. 
0  dmtinee,  that  maist  not  ben  eschued  ! 
Alas,  that  Chaunteclere  flew  fro  the  hemes ! 
Alas,  his  wif  ne  raughte  not  of  dremes  ! 
And  on  a  Friday  fell  all  this  meschance. 

0  Venus,  that  art  goddesse  of  plesance. 
Sin  that  thy  servant  was  this  Chaunteclere, 
And  in  thy  service  did  all  his  powere. 
More  for  delit,  than  world  to  multiplie. 
Why  wolt  thou  suffre  him  on  thy  day  to  die  ! 

O  Graufride,  dere  maister  soverain, 
That,  whan  thy  worthy  king  Richard  was  slain 
With  shot,  complainedest  his  deth  so  sore. 
Why  ne  had  I  now  thy  science  and  thy  lore. 
The  Friday  for  to  chiden,  as  did  ye  ! 
(For  on  a  Friday  sothly  slain  was  he) 
Than  wold  I  shew  you  how  that  I  coud  plaine, 
For  Chauntecleres  dredc,  and  for  his  paine. 

Cert^  swiche  cry,  ne  lamentation 
N'as  never  of  ladies  made,  whan  I  lion 
Was  wonue.  and  Firms  with  his  streitc  swerd 
Whan  he  had  hent  king  Priam  by  the  herd. 
And  slain  him,  (as  saith  us  Eneidos) 
As  maden  all  the  hcnnes  in  the  cloos, 
Whan  they  had  seen  of  Chaunteclere  the  sight. 
But  suverainly  dame  Pertelote  shright, 
Ful  louder  than  did  Hasdruballes  wif. 
Whan  that  hire  husbond  hadde  ylost  his  lif. 
And  that  the  Romaines  haddeu  brent  Cartage, 
She  was  so  ful  of  turment  and  of  rage. 
That  wilfully  into  the  fire  she  stertc. 
And  brent  hireselven  with  a  stedfast  hcrtc. 


O  woful  hennes,  right  so  criden  ye. 
As,  whan  that  Nero  brente  tlie  citee 
Of  Rome,  cried  the  senatoures  wives, 
For  that  hir  husbonds  losten  alle  hir  Hves ; 
Withouten  gilt  this  Nero  hath  hem  sUin. 

Now  wol  I  tume  unto  my  tale  again. 
The  sely  widewe,  and  hire  doughtren  two, 
Herden  thise  hennes  crie  and  maken  wo. 
And  out  at  the  dores  sterten  they  anon. 
And  saw  the  fox  toward  the  wode  is  gon. 
And  bare  upon  his  back  the  cok  away : 
Thoy  crieden,  out !  harow  and  wala  wa  ! 
A  ha  the  fox  !  and  after  him  they  ran. 
And  eke  with  staves  many  another  man  ; 
Ran  Colle  our  dog^,  and  Talbot,  and  Gerlond, 
And  Malkin,  with  hire  distaf  in  hire  bond  ; 
Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  eke  the  veray  hogges 
So  fered  were  for  berkiug  of  the  dogges, 
And  shouting  of  the  men  and  women  eke. 
They  ronnen  so,  hem  thought  hir  hertes  breke. 
They  yelleden  as  fendes  don  in  helle  : 
The  dokes  crieden  as  men  wold  hem  quelle  : 
The  gees  for  fere  flewen  over  the  trees. 
Out  of  the  hive  came  the  swarme  of  boss. 
So  hidous  was  the  noise,  a  benedidief 
Certes  he  Jakke  Straw,  and  his  meinie, 
Ne  nutden  never  shoutes  half  so  shrille, 
Whan  that  they  wolden  any  Fleming  kille^ 
As  thilke  day  was  made  upon  the  fox. 
Of  bras  they  broughten  beemes  and  of  box. 
Of  horn  and  bone,  in  which  they  blew  and  pouped, 
And  therwitlial  they  shriked  and  they  houped ; 
It  semed,  as  that  the  heven  shulde  falle. 

Now,  goodo  men,  I  pray  you  herkeneth  alle ; 
Lo,  how  fortune  tumeth  sodenly 
The  hope  and  pride  eke  of  hire  enemy. 
This  cok  that  lay  upon  the  foxes  bake. 
In  all  his  drede,  unto  the  fox  he  spake. 
And  sayde ;  sire,  if  that  I  were  as  ye. 
Yet  wolde  I  sayn,  (as  wisly  God  helpe  me) 
Tumeth  agein,  ye  proude  cherles  alle  ; 
A  veray  pestilence  upon  you  falle. 
Now  am  I  come  unto  the  wodes  side, 
Maugre  your  bed,  the  cok  shal  here  abide ; 
I  wol  him  ete  in  faith,  and  that  anon. 

The  fox  answered,  in  faith  it  shal  be  don  : 
And  as  he  spake  the  word,  al  sodenly 
The  cok  brake  from  his  mouth  deliverly, 
And  high  upon  a  tree  he  flew  anon. 

And  whan  the  fox  saw  that  the  cok  was  gon, 
Alas  I  quod  he,  o  Chaunteclere,  alas ! 
I  have  (quod  he)  ydon  to  you  trespas, 
In  as  moche  as  I  maked  you  aferd. 
Whan  I  you  hente,  and  brought  out  of  your  yerd ; 
But,  sire,  I  did  it  in  no  wikke  entente  : 
C^me  doun,  and  I  shal  tell  you  what  I  mente. 
I  shal  say  sothe  to  you,  God  helpe  me  so. 

Nay  than,  quod  he,  I  shrewe  us  bothe  two. 
And  fii;st  I  shrewe  myself,  bothe  blood  and  boncs^ 
If  thou  begile  mc  oftener  tlian  ones. 
Thou  shalt  no  more  thurgh  thy  flaterie 
Do  me  to  sing  and  winken  with  myn  eye. 
For  he  that  winketh,  whan  he  shulde  see, 
Al  wilfully,  God  let  hun  never  the. 

Nay,  quod  the  fox,  but  God  yeve  him  meschance, 
That  is  so  indiscrete  of  governance. 
That  jangleth,  whan  that  he  shuld  hold  his 

Lo,  which  it  is  for  to  be  reccheles 
And  negligent,  and  trust  on  flaterie. 
But  ye  that  holden  this  tale  a  folic. 
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As  of  a  fox,  or  of  a  cok,  or  hen, 
Taketh  the  rooralitee  therof,good  men. 
For  Seint  Poule  sayth,  That  all  that  writen  is. 
To  our  doctrine  it  is  y written  ywis. 
Taketh  the  fruit,  and  let  the  chaf  be  stille. 
Now,  goode  God,  if  that  it  be  thy  wille, 
As  sayth  my  Lord,  so  make  us  all  good  men  ; 
And  bring  us  to  thy  highe  bliase.    Amen, 

Sire  Nonnes  Freest,  our  hoste  sayd  anon, 
Yblessed  be  thy  breclie  and  every  ston  ; 
This  was  a  mery  tale  of  Chaunteclere. 
But  by  my  trouthe,  if  thou  were  seculere, 


Thou  woldest  ben  a  tredefoule  a  right : 
For  if  thou  have  oorage  as  thou  hast  might. 
Thee  were  nede  of  henncs,  as  I  wene, 
Ye  mo  than  seven  times  seventene. 
Se,  whiche  braunes  hath  this  gentil  preesti 
So  gret  a  necke,  and  swiche  a  large  breest  I 
He  loketh  as  a  sparhauk  with  his  eyen  ; 
Him  nedeth  not  his  colour  for  to  dien 
With  Brasil,  ne  with  grain  of  Portingale. 

But,  sire,  faire  falle  you  for  your  tale. 
And  after  that,  he  with  ful  mery  chore 
Sayd  to  another,  as  ye  shulen  here. 


THE  SECOND  NONNES  TALE. 


Ths  ministre  and  the  nonce  unto  vices. 

Which  that  men  clepe  in  English  idelnesse, 

That  porter  at  the  gate  is  of  delices. 

To  eschuen,  and  by  hire  contrary  hire  oppressoi 

That  is  to  sain,  by  leful  besinesse, 

Wei  oughte  we  to  don  al  our  entente, 

Lest  that  the  fend  thurgh  idelnesse  us  hente. 

For  he  tiiat  with  his  thousand  cordes  site 
Continuelly  us  waiteth  to  beclappe. 
Whan  he  may  man  in  idelnesse  espie. 
He  can  so  lightly  cacche  him  in  his  trappe, 
Til  that  a  man  be  bent  right  by  the  lappe. 
He  nls  not  ware  the  fend  hath  him  in  bond  : 
Wel  ought  us  werche,  and  idelnesse  withstond. 

And  though  men  dradden  never  for  to  die, 
Yet  see  men  wel  by  reson  douteles, 
That  idelnesse  is  rote  of  slogardie. 
Of  which  ther  never  cometh  no  good  encrees, 
And  see  that  slouthe  holdeth  hem  in  a  lees. 
Only  to  slepe,  and  for  to  ete  and  drinke. 
And  to  devouren  all  that  other  swinke. 

And  for  to  put  us  from  swiche  idelnesse, 
That  cause  is  of  so  gret  confusion, 
I  have  here  don  my  feithful  besinesse 
After  the  Legende  in  translation 
Right  of  thy  glorious  lif  and  passion, 
Thou  with  thy  gerlond,  wrought  of  rose  and  lilie^ 
Thee  mene  I,  maid  and  martir  Seinte  Cecilie. 

And  thou,  that  arte  floure  of  virgines  all. 
Of  whom  that  Bernard  list  so  wel  to  write, 
To  thee  at  my  beginning  first  I  call. 
Thou  comfort  of  us  wretches,  do  me  endite 
Thy  maidens  deth,  that  wan  thurgh  hii'c  merite 
The  eternal  lif,  and  over  the  fend  victorie. 
As  man  may  after  reden  in  hire  storie. 

Thou  maide  and  mother,  dough ter  of  thy  son, 
Thon  well  of  mercy,  sinful  soules  cure, 
In  whom  that  God  of  bountee  chees  to  won  ; 
Thou  humble  and  high  over  every  creature. 
Thou  nobledest  so  fer  forth  our  nature. 
That  no  desdaine  the  maker  had  of  kinde 
Uis  ton  in  blood  and  flesh  to  clothe  and  winde. 


Within  the  cloystre  blisful  of  thy  sides, 
Toke  mannes  shape  the  eternal  love  and  pees, 
That  of  the  trine  compas  Lord  and  gide  is. 
Whom  erthe,  and  see,  and  heven  out  of  relees 
Ay  herien ;  and  tliou,  virgine  wemmeles, 
Bare  of  thy  body  (and  dweltest  maiden  pure) 
The  creatour  of  every  creature. 

Assembled  is  in  thee  magniiicenco 
With  mercy,  goodnesse,  and  with  swiche  pitee. 
That  thou,  that  art  the  soune  of  excellence. 
Not  only  helpest  hem  that  praien  thee. 
But  oftentime  of  thy  benignitee 
Ful  freely,  or  that  men  thin  helpe  beseche. 
Thou  goest  beforne,  and  art  hir  lives  leclie. 

Now  helpe,  thou  meke  and  blisful  faire  maide. 
Me  flemed  wretch,  in  this  desert  of  galle  ; 
Thinke  on  the  woman  Cananee,  that  saide 
That  whelpcs  etcn  soni  of  the  cromes  alle 
That  from  hir  Lordes  table  ben  ^-falle ; 
And  though  that  I,  unworthy  sone  of  Eve, 
Be  sinful,  yet  acceptcth  my  beleve. 

And  for  that  feith  is  ded  withouten  werkes, 
So  for  to  werken  yeve  me  wit  and  space. 
That  I  be  quit  from  thennes  that  most  derke  is  ; 
0  thou,  that  art  so  faire  and  ful  of  grace. 
Be  thou  min  advocat  in  that  high  pUce, 
Ther  as  withouten  ende  is  songe  Osanne, 
Thou  Cristes  mother,  doughter  dere  of  Anne. 

And  of  thy  light  my  soule  in  prison  light, 
That  troubled  is  by  the  contagion 
Of  my  body,  and  also  by  the  wight 
Of  erthly  lust,  and  false  affection  : 
O  haven  of  refute,  o  salvation 
Of  horn  that  ben  in  sorwe  and  in  distreese. 
Now  help,  for  to  my  work  I  wol  me  dresse. 

Yet  pray  I  you  that  reden  that  I  write, 
Foryeve  me,  that  I  do  no  diligence 
This  ilke  storie  subtilly  to  endite. 
For  both  have  I  the  wordes  and  sentence 
Of  him,  that  at  the  seintes  reverence 
The  storie  wrote,  and  folowed  hire  legende. 
And  pray  you  that  ye  wol  my  werk  amendeii 
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First  wol  I  you  the  name  of  Seinte  Cecilie 
Expoune,  as  men  may  in  liire  stone  see  : 
It  is  to  sayn  in  English,  Hevens  lilie, 
For  pure  chastnesse  of  virginitec, 
Or  for  she  whitnesse  had  of  honestee, 
And  grene  of  conscience,  and  of  good  fame 
The  swote  savour,  Lilie  was  hire  name. 

Or  CecQie  is  to  sayn  the  way  to  blinde, 
For  she  ensample  was  by  good  teching  ; 
Or  ellcs  Cecilie,  as  I  writen  finde, 
Is  joined  by  a  manor  conjoining 
Of  heven  and  Lm,  and  here  in  figuring 
The  heven  is  set  for  thought  of  holinesse. 
And  Lia,  for  hire  Usting  besinesse. 

Cecilie  may  eke  be  sayd  in  this  manere, 
Wanting  of  blindnesse,  for  hire  grete  light 
Of  sapience,  and  for  hire  thcwes  clere. 
Or  elles  lo,  this  maidens  name  bright 
Of  heven  and  Leos  cometli,  for  which  by  right 
Men  might  hire  wel  the  heven  of  peplc  calle, 
Ensample  of  good  and  wise  wcrkes  alle  : 

For  Leos  peple  in  English  is  to  say  ; 
And  right  as  men  may  in  the  heven  see 
The  Sonne  and  mone,  and  sterres  every  way, 
Right  so  men  gostly,  in  this  maiden  free 
Sawen  of  faith  the  magnanimitee. 
And  eke  the  clerenessc  hole  of  sapience. 
And  sondry  werkes,  bright  of  excellence. 

And  right  so  as  thise  Philosophres  write. 
That  heven  is  swift  and  round,  and  eke  brenning. 
Right  so  was  faire  Cecilie  the  white 
Ful  swift  and  besy  in  every  good  working. 
And  round  and  hole  in  good  persevering, 
And  brenning  ever  in  charitee  ful  bright : 
Now  have  I  you  declared  what  she  hight. 

This  maiden  bright  Cecile,  as  hire  lif  saith, 
Was  come  of  Romnines  and  of  noble  kind. 
And  from  hire  ci^adle  fostred  in  the  faith 
Of  Crist,  and  bare  his  Gospel  in  hire  mind  : 
She  never  cescd,  as  I  writen  find. 
Of  hire  prayere,  and  God  to  love  and  drcde, 
Beseching  him  to  kepe  hire  maidenhcde. 

And  whan  this  maiden  shuld  until  a  man 
Ywedded  be,  that  was  ful  yoiige  of  age, 
Which  that  ycleped  was  Valerian, 
And  day  was  comen  of  hire  marriage, 
She  ful  devout  and  humble  in  hire  corage, 
Under  hire  robe  of  gold,  that  sat  ful  faire, 
Had  next  hire  flesh  yclad  hire  in  an  hairc. 

And  while  that  the  organs  madcn  melodie, 
To  God  alone  thus  in  hire  hert  song  she ; 
O  Lord,  my  soule  and  eke  my  body  gie 
Unwemmed,  lest  that  I  confounded  be. 
And  for  his  love  that  died  upon  the  tree, 
Every  second  or  thridde  day  she  fast, 
Ay  bidding  in  hire  orisons  ful  fast. 

The  night  came,  and  to  bedde  must  she  gon 
With  hire  husbond,  as  it  is  the  manere, 
And  prively  she  said  to  him  anon  ; 
0  swete  and  wel  beloved  spouse  dere, 
Ther  is  a  conseil,  and  ye  wol  it  here. 
Which  that  right  fayn  I  wold  unto  you  sai^ 
So  that  ye  swere,  ye  wol  it  not  bewraie. 


Valerian  gan  fast  unto  hire  swere, 
That  foi  no  cas,  ne  thing  that  mighte  be, 
He  shulde  never  to  non  bewraien  here  ; 
And  than  at  erst  thus  to  him  saide  she  ; 
I  have  an  Angel  which  tliat  loveth  me. 
That  with  gret  love,  wher  so  I  w^ake  or  slepe. 
Is  redy  ay  my  body  for  to  kepe  ; 

And  if  that  he  may  felen  out  of  drede, 
That  ye  me  touch  or  love  in  vilanie. 
He  right  anon  wol  sleen  you  with  the  dede, 
And  in  your  youthe  thus  ye  shulden  die. 
And  if  that  ye  in  clone  love  me  gie. 
He  wol  you  love  as  me,  for  your  denenease^ 
And  shew  to  you  his  joye  and  his  brightn 


This  Valerian,  corrected  as  God  wold, 
Answerd  again,  if  I  shal  trusten  thee, 
Let  me  that  angel  seen,  and  him  behold ; 
And  if  that  it  a  veray  angel  be. 
Than  wol  I  don  as  thou  hast  prayed  me ; 
And  if  thou  love  another  man,  forsothe 
Right  with  this  swerd  than  wol  I  slee  yea  ho&id, 

Cecile  answerd  anon  right  in  this  wise ; 
If  that  you  list,  the  angel  shul  ye  see. 
So  that  ye  trowe  on  Crist,  and  you  baptise ; 
Goth  forth  to  Via  Apia  (quod  she) 
That  fro  this  toun  ne  stant  but  miles  three, 
And  to  the  poure  folkcs  that  tlicr  dwellen 
Say  hem  right  thus,  as  that  I  shal  you  tellen. 

Tell  hem,  that  I  Cecile  you  to  hem  sent 
To  shewen  you  the  good  Urban  the  old. 
For  secree  nodes,  and  for  good  entent ; 
And  whan  that  ye  Seint  Urban  han  behold. 
Tell  him  the  wordes  whiche  I  to  you  told  ; 
And  whan  that  he  hath  purged  you  fru  sinne, 
Than  shal  ye  seen  that  angel  er  ^'e  twiiine. 

Valerian  is  to  the  place  gon. 
And  right  as  he  was  taught  by  hire  leming. 
He  fond  this  holy  old  Urban  anon 
Among  the  seintes  buriels  louting : 
And  he  anon  withouten  tar^'ing 
Did  his  message,  and  whan  that  he  it  tolde, 
Urban  for  joye  his  liondcs  gan  upholde. 

The  teres  from  his  eyen  let  he  falle  ; 
Almighty  Lord,  o  Jesu  Crist,  quod  he. 
Sower  of  chast  conseil,  hierde  of  us  alle. 
The  fruit  of  thilke  seed  of  chastitee 
That  thou  hast  sow  in  Cecile,  take  to  thee : 
Lo,  like  a  besy  bee  withouten  gile 
Thee  serveth  ay  thin  owen  thiil  Cecile. 

For  thilke  spouse,  that  she  toke  but  newe 
Ful  like  a  tiers  leon,  she  sendeth  here 
As  meke  as  ever  was  any  lambe  to  ewe. 
And  with  that  word  anon  ther  gan  apere 
An  old  man,  clad  in  white  clothes  clere. 
That  had  a  book  with  lettres  of  gold  in  hon  J^ 
And  gan  befome  Valerian  to  stond. 

Valerian,  as  ded,  fell  doun  for  drede. 
Whan  he  him  saw  ;  and  he  up  hent  him  tbo^ 
And  on  his  book  right  thus  he  gan  to  rede  ; 
On  Lord,  on  faith,  on  God  withouten  mo. 
On  Cristendom,  and  fader  of  all  also 
Aboven  all,  and  over  all  every  wher : 
Thise  wordes  all  with  gold  ywriten  were. 
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Whan  this  was  red,  tlian  said  this  oldo  man, 
Lcvest  thou  this  thing  or  no !  say  ye  or  nay. 
I  Icvo  all  this  thing,  quod  Valerian, 
For  sothcr  thing  than  this,  I  dare  wel  say, 
Under  the  hcven  no  wight  tliinkcn  may. 
Tho  vanished  the  olde  man,  he  n'iste  wher, 
And  pope  Urban  liim  cristened  right  thcr. 

Valerian  goth  home,  and  fint  Cecilie 
Within  his  cliamhre  with  an  angel  stondo  : 
This  angel  had  of  roses  and  of  lilie 
Girones  two,  the  which  he  bare  in  honde, 
And  first  to  Cecile,  as  I  understondc, 
He  yaf  that  on,  and  after  gan  he  tako 
That  other  to  Valerian  hire  make. 

With  body  dene,  and  with  unwemmcd  thought 
Kepeth  ay  wel  thiso  eoroncs  two,  quod  he, 
From  paradis  to  you  I  have  hem  brought, 
Ne  never  mo  ne  shul  they  roten  be, 
Ke  lese  hir  swctc  savour,  trusteth  me, 
Ne  never  wight  shal  seen  hem  with  his  eye, 
But  he  be  chaste,  and  hate  vilanie. 

And  thon,  Valerian,  for  thou  so  sone 
Assentedest  to  good  conaeil,  also 
Say  what  thee  list,  and  thou  shalt  ban  thy  bone. 
I  have  a  brother,  quod  Valerian  tho. 
That  in  this  world  I  love  no  man -so, 
I  pray  you  that  my  brother  may  have  grace 
To  know  the  troutL,  as  I  do  in  this  place. 

The  angel  sayd  ;  God  liketh  thy  request. 
And  bothe  with  the  palmc  uf  martirdome 
Ye  shnllen  come  unto  his  blisful  rest. 
And  with  that  word,  Tibnrce  his  brother  come. 
And  whan  that  he  the  savour  undernome, 
Which  that  the  roses  and  the  lilies  cast, 
Within  his  herte  he  gan  to  wonder  fast, 

And  said  ;  I  wonder  this  time  of  the  yerc 
Whenues  that  swete  savour  cometli  so 
Of  roses  and  Ulies,  that  I  smellc  hero  ; 
For  though  I  liad  liem  in  min  hondes  two, 
The  savour  might  in  me  no  deper  go  : 
The  swete  smel,  that  in  min  herte  1  find, 
Ilatb  changed  me  all  in  another  kind. 

Valerian  saide  ;  two  corones  han  wo 
Suow.white  and  rose-red,  that  shineu  clere. 
Which  that  thin  even  han  no  might  to  see : 
And  as  thon  smcllest  hem  thurgh  my  praierc, 
So  shalt  thon  seen  hem,  leve  brother  dcre. 
If  it  BO  be  thou  wolt  withouten  slouthc 
Beleve  aright,  and  know  tlie  veray  trouthe. 

Tibnrce  answered ;  saiest  thou  this  to  me 
In  sothnesse,  or  in  dreme  herken  I  this  ! 
In  dremes,  quod  Valerian,  han  we  be 
Unto  this  time,  brother  min,  ywis : 
But  now  at  erst  in  trouthe  our  dwelling  is. 
How  wost  thou  this,  quod  Tiburce,  in  what  wise ! 
Quod  Valerian  ;  that  shal  I  thee  devise. 

The  angel  of  God  hatli  me  tho  troutli  ytaught. 
Which  thou  shalt  seen,  if  that  thou  wilt  reuey 
The  idoles,  and  be  clene,  and  elles  naught. 
[And  of  the  miracle  of  thise  corones  twcy 
Seint  Ambrose  in  his  preface  list  to  sey  ; 
Solempnely  this  noble  doctour  dere 
Commendeth  it,  and  saith  in  this  manere. 


The  palme  of  martirdome  for  to  receive, 
Seintc  Cecilie,  fulfilled  of  Goddes  yeft, 
The  world  and  eke  hire  chambrc  gnn  she  wcive  ; 
Witnessc  Tiburces  and  Ceciles  shrift. 
To  which  God  of  his  bountee  wolde  shift 
Corones  two,  of  floures  wel  smelling, 
And  made  his  angel  hem  the  corones  bring. 

The  maid  hath  brought  thise  men  toblisseaboVe  -, 
The  world  hath  wist  what  it  is  worth  certain 
Devotion  of  chastitec  to  love.] 
Tho  shewed  him  Cecile  all  open  and  plain. 
That  all  idoles  n'is  but  a  thing  in  vain, 
For  they  ben  dombe,  and  therto  they  ben  dove, 
And  charged  him  his  idoles  for  to  leve. 

Who  so  that  troweth  not  this,  a  best  he  is. 
Quod  this  Tiburce,  if  that  I  shal  not  lie. 
And  she  gan  kisse  his  brest  whan  she  herd  this, 
And  was  ful  glad  he  coude  trouth  espie  : 
This  day  I  take  thee  for  min  allie, 
Saide  this  blisful  faire  maiden  dere  ; 
And  after  tliat  she  said  as  ye  may  here. 

• 

Lo,  right  so  as  the  love  of  Ci'ist  (quod  she) 
Made  me  thy  brothers  wif,  right  in  that  wise 
Anon  for  mine  allie  here  take  I  thee, 
Sithen  that  thou  wolt  thin  idoles  despise. 
Goth  with  thy  brother  now  and  thee  baptise. 
And  make  thee  clene,  so  that  thou  maist  behold 
The  angels  face,  of  which  thy  brother  told. 

Tiburce  answered,  and  saide  ;  brotlicr  dere, 
First  tell  me  whither  I  shal,  and  to  what  man. 
To  whom  !  quod  he  ;  come  ft»rth  with  goode  cherc, 
I  wol  thee  lede  unto  the  pope  Urban. 
To  Urban  !  brother  min  Valerian, 
Quod  tho  Tiburce,  wilt  thou  me  thider  lede  ? 
Me  tliinketh  that  it  weix)  a  wonder  dede. 

Ne  menest  thou  not  Urban  (quod  lie  tho) 
That  is  so  often  damned  to  be  ded. 
And  woneth  in  lialkes  alway  to  and  fro. 
And  dare  not  ones  putten  forth  his  lied  ! 
Men  shuld  him  brennen  in  a  fire  so  red. 
If  he  were  found,  or  that  men  might  him  spie, 
And  we  also,  to  here  him  compagnie. 

And  wliile  wo  seken  thilke  divinitee. 
That  is  yhid  in  lieven  prively, 
Algate  ybrent  in  this  world  shuld  we  be. 
To  whom  Cecile  answered  boldcly  ; 
Men  mighten  dreden  wel  and  .skilfullj^ 
This  lif  to  lese,  min  owen  dere  brother. 
If  tliis  were  living  only  and  non  other. 

But  ther  is  better  lif  in  other  place. 
That  never  shal  be  lost,  ne  drede  thee  nought : 
Which  Goddes  sone  us  tolde  thurgh  his  grace. 
That  fadres  sone  which  alle  thinges  wrought ; 
And  all  that  wrought  is  with  a  skilful  thought, 
The  gost,  that  from  the  fader  gan  precede. 
Hath  souled  hem  withouten  any  drede. 

By  word  and  by  miracle  he  Goddes  sone. 
Whan  he  was  in  this  world,  declared  here. 
That  ther  is  otlier  lif  ther  men  may  wone. 
To  whom  answerd  Tiburce  ;  o  suster  dere, 
Ne  saidest  thou  right  now  in  this  maiiei*e, 
Ther  n'as  but  o  God,  lord  in  sothfastnesse. 
And  now  of  three  how  mayst  thou  here  witnessc  ? 
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That  shall  I  tel,  quod  she,  or  that  I  go. 
Right  as  a  man  hath  sapiences  three, 
Meroorie,  engine,  and  intellect  also, 
So  in  o  being  of  divinitee 
Three  persones  mowen  ther  righte  wel  be. 
Tho  gan  she  him  ful  besily  to  preche 
Of  Cristes  sonde,  and  of  his  peines  teche, 

And  many  pointes  of  his  passion  ; 
How  Goddes  sone  in  this  world  was  withhold 
To  don  mankinde  pleine  remission, 
That  was  ybound  in  sinne  and  cares  cold. 
All  this  thing  she  unto  Tiburce  told, 
And  after  this  Tiburce  in  good  entent. 
With  Valerian  to  pope  Urban  he  went. 

That  thanked  God,  and  with  glad  herte  and  light 
He  cristened  him,  and  made  him  in  that  place 
Partite  in  his  lerning  and  Goddes  knight. 
And  after  this  Tiburce  gat  swiche  grace. 
That  every  day  he  saw  in  time  and  space 
The  angel  of  God,  and  every  maner  bone 
That  he  God  axed,  it  was  sped  ful  sone. 

It  were  ful  hard  by  ordre  for  to  sain 
How  many  wonders  Jesus  for  hem  wrought. 
But  at  the  last,  to  tellen  short  and  plain. 
The  sergeaunts  (rf  the  toun  of  Rome  hem  sought, 
And  hem  before  Almache  the  prefect  brought. 
Which  hem  apposed,  and  knew  all  hire  entent, 
And  to  the  image  of  Jupiter  hem  sent ; 

And  said  ;  who  so  wol  nought  do  sacrifice, 
Swap  of  his  hed,  this  is  my  sentence  here. 
Anon  thise  martyrs,  that  I  you  devise. 
On  Maximus,  that  was  an  ofiBccre 
Of  the  prefectes,  and  his  comiculere, 
Hem  hent,  and  whan  he  forth  the  seintes  lad. 
Himself  he  wept  for  pitee  that  he  had. 

Whan  Maximus  had  herd  the  seintes  lore. 
He  gate  him  of  the  turmentoures  leve, 
And  lad  hem  to  his  hous  withouten  more  ; 
And  with  hir  prcching,  or  tliat  it  were  eve. 
They  gonnen  fro  the  turmentours  to  reve. 
And  fro  Maxime,  and  fro  his  folk  echc  on 
The  false  faith,  to  trowe  in  God  alone. 

Cecilie  came,  whan  it  was  waxen  night. 
With  preestes,  that  hem  cristened  all  yfere  ; 
And  afterward,  whan  day  was  waxen  light, 
Cecilie  hem  said  with  a  ful  stedfast  chere  ; 
Now,  Cristes  owen  knightes  leve  and  dere. 
Caste  all  aWby  the  werkes  of  derkenesse. 
And  armeth  you  in  armes  of  brightncssc. 

Ye  ban  forsoth  ydon  a  gret  bataille  ; 
Your  cours  is  don,  your  faith  han  ye  conserved  ; 
Goth  to  the  croune  of  lif  that  may  not  faille  ; 
The  rightful  juge,  which  that  ye  han  served, 
Shal  yeve  it  you,  as  ye  han  it  deserved. 
And  whan  this  thing  was  said,  as  I  devise. 
Men  ledde  hem  forth  to  don  liie  sacrifice. 

But  wlian  they  weren  to  the  place  ybrought, 
To  tellen  shortly  the  conclusioun. 
They  n'olde  encensc,  ne  sacrifi^  right  nought, 
But  on  hir  knees  they  setten  hem  adoun. 
With  humble  herte  and  sad  devotioun. 
And  losten  bothc  hir  hedes  in  the  place  ; 
Hir  sooles  wenten  to  the  king  of  grace. 


This  Maximus,  that  saw  this  thing  betide, 
With  pitous  teres  told  it  anon  right, 
That  he  hir  soules  saw  to  heven  glide 
With  angels,  ful  of  clerenesse  and  of  light ; 
And  with  his  word  converted  many  a  wight. 
For  which  Almachius  did  him  to-bete 
With  whip  of  led,  til  he  his  lif  gan  lete. 

Cecile  him  toke,  and  buried  him  anon 
By  Tiburce  and  Valerian  softely. 
Within  hir  burying  place,  under  the  ston. 
And  after  this  Almachius  hastily 
Bad  his  ministres  fetchen  openly 
Cecile,  so  that  she  might  in  his  presence 
Don  sacrifice,  and  Jupiter  encense. 


But  they  converted  at  hire  wise  lore 
Wepten  ful  sore,  and  yaven  ful  credence 
Unto  hire  word,  and  crieden  more  and  more ; 
Crist,  Goddes  sone,  withouten  difference 
Is  veray  God,  this  is  all  our  sentence. 
That  hath  so  good  a  servant  him  to  serve : 
Thus  with  o  vois  we  trowen  though  we  sterve. 

Almachius,  that  herd  of  this  doins, 
Bad  fetchen  Cecile,  that  he  might  hire  see : 
And  alderfirst,  lo,  this  was  his  axing  ; 
What  maner  woman  arte  thou  t  quod  he. 
I  am  a  gcntilwoman  borne,  quod  she. 
I  axe  thee,  quod  he,  though  it  thee  greve. 
Of  thy  religion  and  of  thy  beleve. 

Why  than  began  your  question  folily. 

Quod  she,  that  woldcst  two  answers  conclude 

In  o  demand !  ye  axen  lewedly. 

Almache  answerd  to  that  similitude. 

Of  whennes  coracth  thin  answering  so  mde  f 

Of  whennes  ?  (quod  she,  whan  that  she  was  Ireined) 

Of  conscience,  and  of  good  faith  unfeined. 

Almachius  said  ;  ne  takest  thou  non  hede 
Of  my  power  t  and  she  him  answerd  this  ; 
Your  might  (quod  she)  ful  litel  is  to  drede  ; 
For  every  mortal  mannes  power  n'is 
But  like  a  bladder  ful  of  wind  y wis  : 
For  with  a  nedles  point,  whan  it  is  blow. 
May  all  the  host  of  it  be  hiid  ful  low. 

Ful  wrongfully  begonnest  thou,  (qnod  he) 
And  yet  in  wrong  is  al  thy  perseverance  : 
West  thou  not  how  our  mighty  princes  free 
Have  thus  commanded  and  made  ordinance. 
That  every  cristen  wight  shal  lian  penance 
But  if  that  he  his  Cristendome  withseye. 
And  gon  al  quite,  if  he  wol  it  reneye  t 

Your  princes  erreu,  as  your  nobley  doth. 
Quod  tho  Cecile,  and  with  a  wood  sentence 
Ye  make  us  gilty,  and  it  is  not  soth  : 
For  ye  that  knowen  wel  our  innocence. 
For  as  moche  as  we  don  ay  reverence 
To  Crist,  and  for  we  here  a  Cristen  name, 
Ye  put  on  us  a  crime  and  eke  a  blame. 

But  we  that  knowen  thilke  name  so 
For  vertuous,  we  may  it  not  withseye. 
Almache  answered  ;  chese  on  of  thise  two. 
Do  sacrifice,  or  Cristendom  reneye, 
That  thou  mow  now  cscapen  by  that  wey. 
At  which  this  holy  blisful  fayre  maid 
Gan  for  to  Uughe,  and  to  the  juge  said  : 
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0  inge  confuse  in  thy  nicetee, 
Woldest  thou  that  I  reneye  innocence ! 
To  maken  me  a  wicked  wight  ( quod  she) 
Lo,  he  diasimuleth  here  in  audience, 
He  staieth  and  wodeth  in  his  advertence. 
To  whom  Almachius  said  ;  Unsely  wretch, 
Ne  wo6t  thou  not  how  far  my  might  may  stretch  ! 

Han  not  our  mighty  princes  to  me  yeven 
Ya  bothe  power  and  eke  auctoritee 
To  maken  folk  to  dien  or  to  liven  ! 
Why  spekest  thou  so  proudly  than  to  me  1 
I  ne  speke  nought  but  stedfastly,  quod  she, 
Not  proudely,  for  I  say,  as  for  my  side, 
We  oaten  dedly  thilke  vice  of  pride. 

And  if  then  drede  not  a  soth  for  to  here, 
Than  wol  I  shewe  al  openly  by  right. 
That  thou  hast  made  a  ful  gret  lesing  here. 
ThoQ  saisty  thy  princes  han  thee  yeven  might 
Both  for  to  slee  and  for  to  quiken  a  wight, 
Tlion  that  ne  maist  but  oaly  lif  bereve. 
Thou  hast  non  other  power  ne  no  leve. 

Bat  thou  maist  sayn,  thy  princes  han  tliee  maked 
Ministre  of  deth ;  for  if  thou  speke  of  mo. 
Thou  liest ;  for  thy  power  is  ful  naked. 
Do  way  thy  boldnesse,  said  Almachius  tho. 
And  sacrifice  to  our  goddes,  er  thou  go. 
I  reeke  not  what 'wrong  that  thou  me  proffre, 
For  I  can  snffre  it  as  a  philosophre. 

But  thilke  wronges  may  I  not  endure, 
That  thou  spekest  of  our  goddes  here,  quod  be. 
Cedle  answcrd  ;  o  nice  creature, 
Thoa  saideet  no  wordjun  thou  spake  to  me, 
Tliat  I  ne  knew  therwith  thy  nicetee. 
And  that  thou  were  in  every  maner  wise 
A  lewed  oflBcer,  a  vain  justice. 

Ther  lacketh  nothing  to  thin  utter  eyen 
That  thou  n'art  blind  ;  for  thing  that  we  seen  alle 
That  is  a  ston,  that  men  may  wel  espien, 
That  ilke  ston  a  god  thou  wolt  it  calle. 
I  rede  thee  let  thin  bond  upon  it  falle. 
And  tast  it  wel,  and  ston  thou  shalt  it  find. 
Sin  thai  thou  seest  not  with  thin  eyen  blind. 

It  is  a  shame  that  the  peple  shal 
So  scomen  thee,  and  laugh  at  thy  folic  : 
For  eomnnly  men  wot  it  wel  over  al, 
That  mighty  Grod  is  in  his  hevens  hie  ; 


And  thise  imiu^es,  wel  maist  thou  espie^ 
To  thee  ne  to  hemself  may  not  profite. 
For  in  effect  they  be  not  worth  a  mite. 

Thise  and  swiche  other  wordes  saide  she, 
And  he  wex  wroth,  and  bade  men  ahuld  hire  lede 
Home  til  hire  house,  and  in  hire  hous  (quod  he) 
Brenne  hire  right  in  a  bath,  with  flames  rede. 
And  as  he  bade,  right  so  was  don  the  dede  ; 
For  in  a  bathe  they  gonne  hire  faste  shetten, 
And  night  and  day  gret  fire  they  under  betten. 

The  looge  night,  and  eke  a  day  also. 
For  all  the  fire,  and  eke  the  bathes  hete, 
She  sate  al  cold,  and  felt  of  it  no  wo. 
It  made  hire  not  a  drope  for  to  swete : 
But  in  that  bath  hire  lif  she  muste  lete. 
For  he  Alraache,  with  a  ful  wicke  ententy 
To  sleeu  hire  in  the  bath  his  sonde  sent. 

Three  strokes  in  the  nekke  he  smote  hire  tho 
The  turmentour,  but  for  no  maner  chance 
He  mighte  not  smite  all  hire  nekke  atwo  : 
And  for  ther  was  that  time  an  oi'dinance 
That  no  man  shulde  don  man  swiche  penance, 
The  fourthe  stroke  to  smiten,  soft  or  sore, 
Tiiia  turmentour  ne  dorste  do  no  more  ; 

But  half  ded,  with  hire  nekke  ycorven  ther 
He  left  hire  lie,  and  on  his  way  is  went. 
The  cristen  folk,  which  that  about  hire  were, 
With  shetes  han  the  blood  ful  faire  yhent : 
Three  dayes  lived  she  in  this  turmcnt, 
And  never  cesed  hem  the  faith  to  teche, 
That  she  had  fosti'cd  hem,  she  gan  to  preche. 

And  hem  she  yaf  hire  mebles  and  hire  thing. 
And  to  the  pope  Urban  betoke  hem  tho. 
And  said  ;  I  axed  this  of  heven  king. 
To  have  respit  three  dayes  and  no  mo. 
To  recommend  to  you,  or  that  I  go, 
Thise  soules  lo,  and  that  I  might  do  werche 
Here  of  min  hous  perpetuellich  a  cherche. 

Seint  Urban,  with  his  dekenes  prively 
The  body  fette,  and  buried  it  by  night 
Among  his  other  seintes  honestly  :         ^ 
Hire  hous  the  cherche  of  seinte  Cecilo  bight 
Seint  Urban  halowed  it,  as  he  wel  might. 
In  which  unto  this  day  in  noble  wise 
Men  don  to  Crist  and  to  his  seinte  servise. 
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Whaji  that  tolde  was  the  lif  of  seinte  Cecile, 
Er  we  had  ridden  fully  five  mile, 
At  Boughton  under  blee  us  gan  atake 
A  man,  that  clothed  was  in  clothes  bUke, 
And  nndemethe  he  wered  a  white  surplis. 
His  hakeney,  which  that  was  al  pomelee  gris, 


So  swatte,  that  it  wonder  was  to  see. 
It  semed  as  he  had  priked  miles  three. 
The  horse  eke  that  his  yeman  rode  upon, 
So  swatte,  that  unnethes  might  he  gon. 
About  the  peytrel  stood  the  feme  ful  hie, 
He  was  of  feme  as  flecked  as  a  pic. 
A  male  tweifold  op  his  croper  lay. 
It  semed  that  he  caned  litel  array, 
Al  light  for  sommer  rode  this  worthy  man. 
And  in  my  herte  wondren  I  began 
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What  that  he  was,  til  that  I  undcrstode, 
How  that  his  cloke  was  sowed  to  his  hodc  ; 
For  which  whan  I  had  long  avised  me, 
T  demed  him  some  chanon  for  to  be. 
His  hat  heng  at  his  back  doun  by  a  las, 
For  he  had  ridden  more  than  trot  or  pas, 
He  had  ay  priked  like  as  he  were  wode. 
A  clote-lefc  he  had  laid  under  his  hode 
For  swete,  and  for  to  kepe  his  bed  fro  heto. 
But  it  was  joye  for  to  seen  him  swete  ; 
His  forehed  dropped,  as  a  stillatorie 
Were  ful  of  plantaine  or  of  paritoric. 
And  whan  that  he  was  come,  he  gan  to  crie, 
God  save  (quod  he)  this  joly  compagnie. 
Fast  have  1  priked  (quod  lie)  for  your  sake, 
Because  that  I  wolde  you  atake, 
To  riden  in  this  mery  compagnie. 

His  yeman  was  eke  ful  of  curtcsic, 
And  saide  ;  Sires,  now  in  the  morwe  tide 
Out  of  your  hostelrie  I  saw  you  ride, 
And  warned  here  my  lord  and  soverain. 
Which  that  to  riden  with  you  is  ful  fain, 
For  his  disport  ;  he  loveth  daliance. 
Frend,for  thy  warning  God  yeve  thee  good  chance, 
Than  said  our  hoste  ;  certain  it  wolde  seme 
Thy  lord  were  wise,  and  so  I  may  wel  deme  ; 
He  is  ful  joconde  also  dare  I  leye  : 
Can  he  ought  tell  a  mery  tale  or  tweie. 
With  which  he  gladen  may  this  compagnie ! 

Who,  sire  !  my  lord  !     Ye,  sire,  witnouton  lie. 
He  can  of  mirth  and  eke  of  jolitee 
Not  but  ynough  ;  also,  sire,  trustcth  me. 
And  ye  him  knew  al  so  wel  as  do  I, 
Ye  wolden  wondre  how  wel  and  craftily 
He  coude  werke,  and  that  in  sondry  wise. 
He  hath  take  on  him  many  a  gret  emprise. 
Which  were  ful  harde  for  any  that  is  hei*o 
To  bring  about,  but  they  of  him  it  lere. 
As  homely  as  he  rideth  amonges  you. 
If  ye  him  knew,  it  wold  be  for  your  prow  : 
Ye  wolden  not  forgon  his  acquaintance 
For  mochel  good,  I  dare  lay  in  balance 
All  that  I  have  in  my  possession. 
He  is  a  man  of  high  discression, 
I  wame  you  wel,  he  is  a  passing  man. 

Wel,  quod  our  hoste,  I  pray  thee  tell  me  than. 
Is  he  a  cTcrk,  or  non  !  tell  what  he  is. 

Nay,  he  is  greter  tlian  a  clerk  ywis, 
Saide  this  yeman,  and  in  wordes  fcwe, 
Hoste,  of  his  craft  somwhat  I  wol  you  shcwe. 

I  say,  my  lord  can  swiche  a  subtiltee, 
(But  all  his  craft  ye  moun  not  wete  of  me, 
And  somwhat  help  I  yet  to  his  working) 
That  all  the  ground  on  which  we  ben  riding 
Til  that  we  come  to  Canterbury  toun. 
He  coud  al  clene  tumen  up  so  doun. 
And  pave  it  all  of  silver  and  of  gold. 

And  whan  this  yeman  had  this  tale  }'toIde 
Unto  our  hoste,  he  said  ;  benedicite. 
This  thing  is  wonder  mcrvaillous  to  me. 
Sin  that  thy  lord  is  of  so  high  prudence, 
Because  of  which  men  shulde  him  reverence. 
That  of  his  worship  rckketh  he  so  lite  ; 
His  overest  sloppe  it  is  not  worth  a  mite 
As  in  effect  to  him,  so  mote  I  go  ; 
It  is  all  baudy  and  to-tore  also. 
Why  is  thy  lord  so  sluttish  I  thee  preye, 
And  is  of  power  better  cloth  to  bcye. 
If  that  his  dede  acorded  with  thy  speche  I 
Telle  me  that,  and  that  I  thee  beseche. 


Why  1  quod  this  yeman,  wherto  axe  ye  me ! 
God  helpe  me  so,  ibr  he  shal  never  the  : 
(But  I  wol  not  avo wen  that  I  say. 
And  therfore  kepe  it  secree  I  you  pray) 
He  is  to  wise  in  faith,  as  I  beleve. 
Thing  that  is  overdon,  it  wol  not  preve 
Aright,  as  clerkes  sain,  it  is  a  vice  ; 
Wherfore  in  that  I  hold  him  lewed  and  nice. 
For  whan  a  man  hatli  overgret  a  wit, 
Ful  oft  him  happeth  to  misusen  it : 
So  doth  my  lord,  and  that  me  greveth  sore. 
God  it  amende,  I  can  say  now  uo  more. 

Therof  no  force,  good  yeman,  quod  our  host, 
Sin  of  the  conning  of  thy  lord  thou  wost. 
Telle  how  he  doth,  I  pray  thee  hertily, 
Sin  that  he  is  so  crafty  and  so  sly. 
Wlier  dwellen  ye,  if  it  to  tellen  be  ! 

In  the  subarbcs  of  a  toun,  quod  he. 
Lurking  in  hemes  and  in  lanes  blindc, 
Whcras  thise  robbours  and  thise  theves  by  kinde 
Holdcn  hir  privce  fcreful  residence. 
As  they  that  dare  not  shcweu  hir  presence. 
So  furcu  wc,  if  I  shal  say  the  sothc. 

Yet,  quod  our  hoste,  let  me  talken  to  the  ; 
Why  art  thou  so  discoloured  of  thy  face  ! 

Peter,  quod  he,  God  yeve  it  harde  grace, 
I  am  so  used  the  bote  fire  to  blow. 
That  it  hath  changed  my  colour  I  trow  ; 
I  n'am  not  wont  in  no  mirrour  to  prie, 
But  swinke  sore,  and  lemo  to  multiplie. 
We  blundrcn  ever,  and  poren  in  the  fire. 
And  for  all  that  we  faille  of  our  desire. 
For  ever  we  lacken  our  conclusion. 
To  mochel  folk  we  don  illusion, 
And  borwc  gold,  be  it  a  pound  or  two. 
Or  ten  or  twelve,  or  many  sommes  mo. 
And  make  hem  wenen  at  the  leste  wey. 
That  of  a  pound  wc  connen  makcn  twey. 
Yet  is  it  false  ;  and  ay  wc  ban  good  hope 
It  for  to  don,  and  after  it  we  gi'opc  : 
But  that  science  is  so  fer  us  bcfome. 
We  mo  wen  not,  although  we  had  it  swome. 
It  overtake,  it  slit  away  so  fust  ; 
It  wol  us  maken  beggers  at  the  last. 

While  this  yeman  was  thus  in  his  talking, 
This  Chanon  drew  him  nere,  and  herd  all  thing 
Which  this  yeman  spake,  for  suspecioQ 
Of  mennes  speche  ever  had  this  Chanon  : 
For  Caton  sayth,  that  ho  that  gilty  is, 
Demeth  all  thing  be  spoken  of  him  ywis : 
That  was  the  cause,  he  gan  so  nigh  him  drawe 
To  his  yeman,  to  hcrken  all  his  sawe. 
And  thus  he  saide  unto  his  yeman  tho  ; 
Hold  thou  thy  pees,  and  spcke  no  wordes  mo : 
For  if  tliou  do,  thou  shalt  it  dere  abie. 
Thou  sclaundrest  me  here  in  this  compagnie. 
And  eke  discoverest  that  tliou  shuldest  hide. 

Ye,  quod  our  hoste,  tell  on,  what  so  betide  ; 
Of  all  his  thretening  recke  not  a  mite. 

In  faith,  quod  he,  no  more  I  do  but  lite. 
And  whan  this  Chanon  saw  it  wold  not  be, 
But  his  yeman  wold  tell  his  privetce. 
He  fled  away  for  veray  sorwe  and  shame. 

A,  quod  the  yeman,  here  shal  rise  a  game  ! 
All  that  I  can  anon  I  wol  you  telle. 
Sin  he  is  gon  ;  the  foule  fend  him  quelle ; 
For  never  hereafter  wol  1  with  him  mete 
For  peny  ne  for  pound,  I  you  behete. 
He  tJiat  me  broughte  first  unto  that  game, 
Er  that  he  die,  sorwe  have  he  and  shame. 
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For  it  it  18  emcst  to  me  by  fiuth  ; 
That  fele  I  wel,  what  that  any  itian  saith  ; 
And  yet  for  all  my  smert,  and  all  my  grief, 
For  all  my  sorwe,  labour,  and  meschief, 
j     I  conde  never  levc  it  in  no  wise. 
Now  wolde  God  my  wit  mighte  suiEce 
To  tellen  all  that  longeth  to  that  art ; 
But  natheles,  yet  wol  I  tellen  part ; 
Sin  that  my  lord  is  gon,  I  wol  not  spare, 
Swiche  thing  afl  that  I  know,  I  wol  declare. 
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With  this  Chanon  I  dwelt  have  seven  yere. 

And  of  his  science  am  I  never  the  nere : 

All  that  I  had,  I  have  ylost  therby, 

And  God  wot,  so  han  many  mo  than  I. 

Ther  I  was  wont  to  be  right  fresh  and  gay 

Of  clothing,  and  of  other  good  array, 

Now  may  I  were  an  hose  upon  niin  hed  ; 

And  wher  my  colour  was  both  fresh  and  red, 

Now  is  it  wan,  and  of  a  leden  hewe  ; 

(Who  so  it  useth,  so  shal  he  it  rewe) 

And  of  my  swinke  yet  blcred  is  min  eye  ; 

Lo  which  avantage  is  to  multiplie  ! 

That  sliding  science  hath  me  made  so  bare, 

That  I  have  no  good,  wher  that  ever  I  fare  ; 

And  yet  I  am  endetted  so  therby 

Of  gold,  that  1  have  borwed  trewely. 

That  while  I  live,  I  shal  it  quiten  never  ; 

Let  every  man  be  ware  by  roe  for  ever. 

What  maner  man  that  casteth  him  therto, 

If  he  continue,  I  hold  his  thrift  ydo  ; 

So  help  me  God,  therby  shal  he  nat  winne. 

But  empte  his  purse,  and  make  his  wittes  thinnc. 

And  whan  he,  thurgh  his  madnesse  and  folie, 

Hath  lost  his  owen  good  thurgh  jupartie, 

Than  he  exciteth  other  folk  therto. 

To  lese  hir  good  as  he  himself  hath  do. 

For  unto  shrewes  joye  it  is  and  ese 

To  have  hir  felawes  in  peine  and  disese. 

Thus  was  I  ones  lemed  of  a  clerk  ; 

Of  that  no  charge  ;  I  wol  speke  of  our  werk. 

Whan  we  be  ther  as  we  shuln  exercise 
Our  elvish  craft,  we  semen  wonder  wise, 
Our  tcrmes  ben  so  clergial  and  queinte. 
I  blow  the  lire  til  that  myn  hertc  feiute. 
What  shuld  I  tellen  eche  proportion 
Of  thinges,  whiche  that  we  wercheu  upon, 
As  on  five  or  six  unces,  may  wel  be. 
Of  silver,  or  som  other  quantitec  ? 
And  besie  me  to  tellen  you  the  names. 
As  orpiment,  brent  bones,  yren  squames, 
That  into  poudre  grounden  ben  ful  smal  ? 
And  in  an  ertheu  pot  how  put  is  al. 
And  salt  yput  in,  and  also  pepere, 
Befom  thise  poudres  that  I  speke  of  here. 
And  wel  ycovei*ed  with  a  lampe  of  glas ! 
And  of  moche  other  thing  which  that  ther  was  ? 
And  of  the  pottes  and  glasses  engluting. 
That  of  the  aire  might  passen  out  no  thing  ? 

j    And  of  the  esy  fire,  and  smert  also. 
Which  that  was  made !  and  of  the  care  and  wo, 

I    That  we  had  in  our  materes  subliming. 
And  in  amalgaming,  and  caloening 
Of  quiksilver,  ydeped  mercuric  crude ! 
For  all  cor  aleightes  we  can  not  conclude* 


Our  orpiment,  and  sublimed  mercurie, 
Our  grounden  litarge  eke  on  the  porphurie. 
Of  eclie  of  thise  of  unces  a  certain 
Not  helpeth  us,  our  labour  is  in  vain. 
Ne,  neythcr  our  spirites  asccntioun, 
Ne  our  materes  that  lien  al  fix  adcun. 
Mown  in  our  werking  nothing  us  availle ; 
For  lost  is  all  our  labour  and  travaillc. 
And  all  the  cost  a  twenty  devil  way 
Is  lost  also,  which  we  upon  it  lay. 

Ther  is  also  ful  many  another  thing. 
That  is  unto  our  craft  apperteining, 
Though  I  by  ordre  hem  nat  reherben  can. 
Because  that  I  am  a  lewed  man. 
Yet  wol  I  telle  hem,  as  they  come  to  minde, 
Though  I  ne  cannot  set  hem  in  hir  kinde. 
As  bole  armoniak,  verdegrese,  boras  ; 
And  sondry  vessels  made  of  erthe  and  glas, 
Our  urinales,  and  our  descensories. 
Viols,  croslettes,  and  sublimatories, 
Cucuribtes,  and  alembikes  eke, 
And  other  swiche  gere,  dere  ynough  a  leke, 
What  uedetli  it  for  to  reherse  hem  alle  1 
Wateres  rubifying,  and  holies  galle, 
Arsenik,  sal  armoniak,  and  brimston ! 
And  herhes  coudo  I  tell  eke  many  on. 
As  egremoine,  valerian,  and  lunaiie. 
And  other  swiche,  if  that  me  list  to  taric  ; 
Our  lampes  brenning  bothe  night  and  day, 
To  bring  about  our  craft  if  that  we  may ; 
Our  fourneis  eke  of  calcination, 
And  of  wateres  albification, 
Unslekked  lime,  chalk,  and  gleire  of  an  ey, 
Poudres  divers,  ashes,  dong,  pisse,  and  cley, 
Sered  pokettes,  sal  peter,  and  vitriolc  ; 
And  divers  fires  made  of  wodc  and  cole  ; 
Sal  tartre,  alcaly,  and  salt  preparat, 
And  combust  materes,  and  coagulat ; 
Cley  made  with  hors  and  mannes  here,  and  oilo 
Of  tartre,  alum,  glas,  berme,  wort,  and  argollc, 
Rosalgar,  and  other  materes  enbibing  ; 
And  eke  of  our  materes  encorporing, 
And  of  our  silver  citrination. 
Our  cementing,  and  fermentation. 
Our  ingottcs,  testes,  and  many  thinges  mo. 

I  wol  you  tell  as  was  me  taught  also 
The  foure  spirites,  and  the  bodies  scveno 
By  ordre,  as  oft  1  herd  my  lord  hem  nevene. 
The  firste  spirit  quiksilver  cle]>ed  is  ; 
The  second  orpiment ;  the  thridde  ywis 
Sal  armoniak,  and  the  fourth  brimstou. 

The  bodies  scvene  eke,  lo  hem  here  anou. 
Sol  g<»ld  is,  and  Luna  silver  we  threpe  ; 
Mars  iren,  Mercurie  quiksilver  we  clepe  : 
Satumus  led,  and  Jupiter  is  tin. 
And  Venus  coper,  by  my  fader  kin. 

This  cursed  craft  who  so  wol  exercise. 
He  shal  no  good  have,  that  him  may  suffice. 
For  all  the  good  he  s])endeth  theraboutc 
He  lesen  shal,  therof  have  I  no  doute. 
Who  so  that  listetli  uttrcn  his  folie. 
Let  him  come  forth  and  lemen  multiplie  : 
And  every  man  that  hath  ought  in  his  cofre, 
Let  him  appere,  and  wex  a  philosophre, 
Ascaunce  that  craft  is  so  light  to  Icre. 
Nay,  nay,  God  wot,  al  be  he  monk  or  frere. 
Freest  or  chanon,  or  any  other  wight. 
Though  he  sit  at  his  book  both  day  and  night 
In  lerning  of  this  elvish  nice  lore. 
All  is  in  vain,  and  parde  mochel  more 
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To  leme  a  lewed  man  this  subtiltce  ; 
Fie,  speke  not  therof,  for  it  wol  not  be. 
And  conne  he  letterure,  or  conne  he  non, 
Ar  in  effect,  he  shal  iinde  it  all  on  ; 
For  bbthe  two  by  my  salvation 
Concluden  in  multiplication 
Ylike  wel,  whan  they  have  all  ydo  ; 
This  is  to  sain,  they  faillen  bothe  two. 

Yet  forgate  I  to  maken  rehersaile 
Of  waters  corosif,  and  of  limaile, 
And  of  bodies  mollification. 
And  also  of  bir  induration, 
Oiles,  ablusions,  metal  fusible, 
To  tellen  all,  wold  passen  any  bible, 
That  o  wher  is  ;  wherfore  as  for  the  best 
Of  all  thise  names  now  wol  I  me  rest ; 
For  as  I  trow,  I  have  you  told  ynow 
To  reise  a  fend,  al  loke  he  never  so  row. 

A,  nay,  let  be  ;  the  philosophres  ston, 
Elixer  cleped,  we  sekon  fast  echo  on, 
For  had  we  him,  than  were  we  siker  ynow  ; 
But  unto  God  of  heven  I  make  avow. 
For  all  our  craft,  whan  we  han  all  ydo, 
And  ail  our  sleight,  he  wol  not  come  us  to. 
He  hath  ymade  us  spenden  mochcl  good, 
For  sorwe  of  which  almost  we  waxen  wood, 
But  that  good  hope  crepeth  in  our  herto. 
Supposing  ever,  though  we  sore  smerte, 
To  ben  releved  of  him  afterward. 
Swiche  supposing  and  hope  is  sharpe  and  hard 

I  warne  you  wel  it  is  to  seken  ever. 

That  future  temps  hath  made  men  dissever. 
In  trust  therof,  from  all  that  ever  they  had, 
Yet  of  that  art  they  conne  not  waxen  sad. 
For  unto  hem  it  is  a  bitter  swete  ; 
So  semeth  it ;  for  ne  had  they  but  a  shete 
Which  that  they  might  wrappen  hem  in  a-uight, 
And  a  bratt  to  walken  in  by  day-light. 
They  wold  hem  sell,  and  spend  it  on  this  craft ; 
They  conne  not  stinten,  til  no  thing  be  laft. 
And  evermore,  wher  ever  that  they  gon. 
Men  may  hem  kennen  by  smell  of  brimston  ; 
For  all  the  world  they  stinken  as  a  gote  ; 

II  ir  savour  is  so  rammish  and  so  bote, 
That  though  a  man  a  mile  from  horn  be, 
The  savour  wol  enfect  him,  trusteth  me. 

Lo,  thus  by  smelling  and  thred-barc  array^ 
If  that  men  list,  this  folk  they  knowen  may. 
And  if  a  man  wol  axe  hem  prively, 
Why  they  be  clothed  so  uuthriftily, 
They  right  anon  wol  rounen  in  his  ere, 
And  saicn,  if  that  they  espied  were, 
Men  wolde  hem  sle,  because  of  hir  science  : 
Lo,  thus  thise  folk  betraien  innocence. 

Passe  over  this,  I  go  my  tale  unto. 
Er  that  the  pot  be  on  the  fire  ydo 
Of  metals  with  a  certain  quantitec. 
My  lord  hem  tempereth,  and  no  man  but  he  ; 
(Now  he  is  gon,  I  dare  say  boldely) 
For  as  men  sain,  he  can  don  craftily  ; 
Algate  I  wote  wel  he  hath  swiche  a  name, 
And  yet  ful  oft  he  renncth  in  a  blame ; 
And  wete  ye  how !  fui  oft  it  falleth  so, 
The  pot  to-breketh,  and  farewel  all  is  go. 
Tliise  metalcs  ben  of  so  gret  violence. 
Our  walles  may  not  make  hem  resistence. 
But  if  they  weren  wrought  of  lime  and  ston  ; 
They  percen  so,  that  thurgh  the  wall  they  gon  ; 
And  som  of  hem  sinke  doun  into  the  ground, 
(Thus  have  wo  lost  by  times  many  a  pound) 


And  som  are  scatered  all  the  flore  aboute ; 
Som  lepen  into  the  roof  withouten  doute. 
Though  that  the  fend  not  in  our  sight  him  shews, 
I  trow  that  he  be  with  us,  thilke  shrewe. 
In  helle,  wher  that  he  is  lord  and  sire, 
Ne  is  ther  no  more  wo,  rancour,  ne  ire. 
Whan  that  our  pot  is  broke,  as  I  have  aayde, 
Every  man  chit,  and  holt  him  evil  apayde. 
Som  sayd  it  was  long  on  the  fire-making  ; 
Som  sayd  nay,  it  was  long  on  the  blowing; 
(Than  was  I  ferd,  for  that  was  min  office) 
Straw,  quod  the  thridde,  ye  ben  lewed  and  nice, 
It  was  not  tempred  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Nay,  quod  the  fourthe,  stint  and  berken  me  ; 
Because  our  fire  was  not  made  of  beche. 
That  is  the  cause,  and  other  non,  so  the  iche. 
I  can  not  tell  wheron  it  was  along. 
But  wel  I  wot  gret  strif  is  us  among. 
What !  quod  my  lord,  ther  n'is  no  more  to  doo. 
Of  thise  perils  I  wol  beware  eftsone. 
I  am  right  siker,  that  the  pot  was  erased. 
Be  as  be  may,  be  ye  no  thing  amased. 
As  usage  is,  let  swepe  the  flore  as  swithe  ; 
Plucke  up  your  hertes  and  be  glad  and  bUtbe. 

The  mullok  on  an  hope  ysweped  was. 
And  on  the  flore  yeast  a  canevas. 
And  all  this  mullok  in  a  sive  ythrowe, 
And  sifted,  and  ypicked  noany  a  throwe. 

Parde,  quod  on,  som  what  of  our  metall 
Yet  is  ther  here,  though  that  we  have  not  all. 
And  though  this  thing  mishapped  hath  as  now^ 
Another  time  it  may  be  wel  ynow. 
We  mosten  put  our  good  in  aventure  ; 
A  marchant  parde  may  not  ay  endure, 
Trusteth  me  wel,  in  his  prosper itee : 
Somtime  his  good  is  drenclied  in  the  see. 
And  somtime  cometh  it  sauf  unto  the  lond. 

Pees,  quod  my  lord,  the  next  time  I  wol  fond 
To  bring  our  craft  all  in  another  plite, 
And  but  I  do,  sires,  let  me  have  the  wite  : 
Ther  was  defaute  in  som  what,  wel  I  wote. 

Another  sayd,  the  fire  was  over  bote. 
But  be  it  bote  or  cold,  I  dare  say  this, 
That  we  concluden  ever  more  amis  : 
We  faille  alway  of  that  which  we  wold  have. 
And  in  our  madnessc  evermore  we  rave. 
And  whan  we  be  together  everich  on. 
Every  man  semeth  a  Salomon. 
But  all  thing,  which  that  shineth  as  the  gold, 
Ne  is  no  gold,  as  I  have  herd  it  told  ; 
Ne  every  apple  that  is  Cairo  at  eye, 
Ne  is  not  good,  what  so  men  clap  or  crie. 
Right  so,  lo,  fareth  it  amonges  us. 
He  that  semeth  the  wisest  by  Jesns 
Is  most  fool,  whan  it  cometh  to  the  prefe  ; 
And  he  that  semeth  trewest,  is  a  thefe. 
That  shal  ye  know,  or  that  I  from  yon  wende. 
By  that  I  of  my  tale  have  made  an  endc. 

Ther  was  a  chanon  of  religioun 
Amonges  us,  wold  enfect  all  a  toun. 
Though  it  as  gret  were  as  was  Ninive, 
Rome,  Alisaundre,  Troie,  or  other  three. 
His  slcightes  and  his  infinite  falsenesse 
Ther  coude  no  man  writen,  as  I  gesse. 
Though  that  he  mighte  live  a  thousand  ycre ; 
In  all  this  world  of  falsenesse  n'is  his  pere. 
For  in  his  termes  he  wol  him  so  winde, 
And  speke  his  wordes  in  so  slie  a  kinde, 
Whan  he  comunen  shal  with  any  wight, 
That  he  wol  make  him  doten  anon  right. 
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But  it  a  fend  be,  as  hixnaelTen  is. 
Ful  many  a  man  hath  he  begiled  er  this, 
And  wol,  if  that  he  may  live  any  while  : 
And  yet  men  gon  and  riden  many  a  mile 
Him  for  to  seke,  and  have  his  acquaintance, 
Ii^ot  knowing  of  his  false  governance. 
And  if  you  lust  to  yeve  me  audience, 
I  wol  it  tellen  here  in  your  presence. 
But,  worshipful  Chanons  religious, 
Ne  demeth  not  that  I  sclander  your  hous. 
Although  that  my  tale  of  a  Chanon  be. 
Of  every  order  som  shrew  is  parde : 
And  God  forbede  that  all  a  compagnie 
Shuld  rewe  a  singuler  mannes  folie. 
To  sclander  you  is  no  thing  min  entent, 
But  to  correcten  that  is  mis  I  ment 
This  tale  was  not  only  told  for  you. 
But  eke  for  other  mo  :  ye  wote  wel  how 
That  among  Cristes  aposteles  twelve 
Ther  was  no  traitour  but  Judas  himselve  : 
Than  whv  shuld  al  the  remenant  have  blame, 
That  giltlee  were  !  by  you  I  say  the  same. 
Save  only  this,  if  ye  wol  herken  me. 
If  any  Judas  in  your  eovent  be, 
Remeveth  him  betimes,  I  you  rede, 
If  shame  or  los  may  causen  any  drede. 
And  be  no  thing  displesed  I  you  pray. 
Bat  in  this  caa  herkeneth  what  I  say. 


In  London  was  a  preest,  an  annuellere. 
That  therin  dwelled  hadde  many  a  yere. 
Which  was  so  plesant  and  so  servisable 
Unto  the  wif,  ther  as  he  was  at  table. 
That  she  wold  suffer  him  no  thing  to  pay 
For  borde  ne  clothing,  went  he  never  so  gay  ; 
And  spending  silver  had  he  right  ynow  : 
Therof  no  force  ;  I  wol  proceed  as  now. 
And  tellen  forth  my  tale  of  the  Chanon, 
That  broughte  this  preest  to  confusion. 

Tliis  false  Chanon  came  upon  a  day 
Unto  the  preestes  chambre,  ther  he  lay, 
Beseching  him  to  lene  him  a  certain 
Of  gold,  and  he  wold  quite  it  hira  again. 
Lene  me  a  marke,  quod  he,  but  dayes  three, 
And  at  my  day  I  wol  it  quiten  thee. 
And  if  it  so  be,  that  thou  flnde  me  false. 
Another  day  han^  me  up  by  the  halse. 

This  preest  lum  toke  a  marke,  and  that  as 
swith. 
And  this  Chanon  him  thanked  often  sith. 
And  toke  his  leve,  and  wente  forth  his  wey  : 
And  at  the  thridde  day  brought  his  money  ; 
And  to  the  preest  he  toke  his  gold  again, 
Wherof  this  preest  was  wonder  glad  and  fain. 

Certes,  quod  he,  nothing  anoieth  me 
To  lene  a  man  a  noble,  or  two,  or  three. 
Or  what  thing  were  in  my  possession. 
Whan  he  so  trewe  is  of  condition. 
That  in  no  wise  he  breken  wol  his  day : 
To  swiche  a  man  I  can  never  say  nay. 

What  ?  quod  this  Chanon,  shuld  I  be  untrewe  t 
Nay,  that  were  thing  fallen  al  of  the  newe. 
Trouth  is  a  thing  that  I  wol  ever  kepe 
Unto  the  day  in  which  that  I  shal  crepe 
Into  my  grave,  and  elles  God  forbede.  : 
Beleveth  this  as  siker  as  your  crede. 
God  thanke  I,  and  in  good  time  be  it  savde. 
That  ther  n'as  never  man  yet  evil  apayde 
For  gold  ne  silver  that  he  to  me  lent, 
Na  never  lalahede  in  min  herte  I  ment. 


And,  sire,  (quod  he)  now  of  my  privetee. 
Sin  ye  so  goodlich  have  ben  unto  me. 
And  kithed  to  me  so  gret  gentillesse, 
Somwhat,  to  quiten  with  your  kindenesse, 
I  wol  you  shewe,  and  if  you  lust  to  lere 
I  wol  you  techen  pleinly  the  manere. 
How  1  can  werken  in  philosophic. 
Taketh  good  heed,  ye  shuln  wel  sen  at  eye, 
That  I  wol  do  a  maistrie  or  I  go. 

Yc !  quod  the  preest,  ye,  sire,  and  wol  ye  so  I 
Mary  therof  I  pray  you  hertily. 

At  your  commandenient,  sire,  trewely. 
Quod  the  Chanon,  and  elles  God  forbede. 
Lo,  how  this  thefe  coude  his  service  bede. 

Ful  soth  it  is  that  swiche  profered  service 
Stinketh,  as  witnessen  thise  olde  wise  ; 
And  that  ful  sone  I  wol  it  verifie 
,  In  this  Chanon,  rote  of  all  trecherie, 
That  evermore  delight  hath  and  gladnesse 
(Swiche  fendly  thoughtes  in  his  herte  empresso) 
How  Cristes  peple  he  may  to  nieschief  bring. 
God  kepe  us  from  his  false  dissiniuling. 
Nought  wiste  this  preest  with  whom  that  he  delt, 
Ne  of  his  harme  coming  nothing  he  felU 
0  sely  preest,  o  sely  innocent, 
With  covetiso  anon  thou  shalt  be  blent ; 
O  graceles,  ful  blind  is  thy  conceite. 
For  nothing  art  thou  ware  of  the  disccite. 
Which  that  this  fox  yshapen  hath  to  thee  ; 
His  wily  wrenches  thou  ne  mayst  not  flee. 
Wherfore  to  go  to  the  conclusion 
Tliat  referreth  to  thy  confusion. 
Unhappy  man,  anon  I  wol  me  hie 
To  tellen  thin  unwit  and  thy  folie. 
And  eke  the  falsenesse  of  that  other  wretch. 
As  ferforth  as  that  my  conning  wol  stretch. 

This  Chanon  was  my  lord,  ye  wolden  wene ; 
Sire  hoste,  in  faith,  and  by  the  hevcn  queue. 
It  was  another  Chanon,  and  not  he, 
That  can  an  hundred  part  more  subtiltee. 
He  hath  betraied  folkes  many  a  time  ; 
Of  his  falsenesse  it  dulleth  me  to  rime. 
Ever  whan  that  I  speke  of  his  falshede 
For  shame  of  him  my  chekes  waxen  rede  ; 
Algates  they  beginnen  for  to  glowe, 
For  rednesse  have  I  non,  right  wel  I  knowe. 
In  my  visage,  for  fumes  diverse 
Of  metals,  which  ye  have  herd  me  reherse. 
Consumed  ban  and  wasted  my  rednesse. 
Now  take  hede  of  this  Chunous  curseduesse. 

Sire,  quod  the  Chanon,  let  your  ycman  gon 
For  quiksilver,  that  we  it  had  anon  ; 
And  let  him  bringen  unces  two  or  three  ; 
A  nd  whan  he  conicth,  as  faste  shul  ye  see 
A  wonder  thing,  which  ye  saw  never  er  tin's. 

Sire,  quod  the  preest,  it  shal  be  don  ywis. 
He  bad  his  servant  fetchen  him  this  thing. 
And  he  al  redy  was  at  his  bidding, 
And  went  him  forth,  and  came  anon  again 
With  this  quiksilver,  shortly  for  to  sain. 
And  toke  thise  unces  three  to  the  Chanoun  ; 
And  he  hem  laide  wel  and  faire  adoun. 
And  bod  the  servant  coles  for  to  bring. 
That  he  anon  might  go  to  his  werking. 

The  coles  right  anon  weren  yfet, 
And  this  Chanon  toke  out  a  crosselet 
Of  his  bosome,  and  shewed  it  to  the  preest. 
This  instrument,  quod  he,  which  that  thou  seest^ 
Take  in  thyn  bond,  and  put  thyself  therin 
Of  this  quiksilver  an  unce,  and  here  begin 
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In  the  lume  of  Crist  to  wox  &  phllatoplirv. 
Tbcr  be  ful  fewe,  which  that  I  woldo  prafi'D 
To  Bhcwen  hem  Uiiu  mucha  ot  my  tdtnce : 
Par  hm  ihul  ye  He  by  vxporionoe, 
That  thb  quiluilvor  I  wol  martitle. 
Right  in  your  Bight  knon  withouten  lip, 
And  mtlM  it  u  good  mIvct  uid  u  flnc. 
At  ther  is  any  in  yoar  pur»  of  luine. 
Or  ellea  wber  ;  and  nuke  it  malliable  ; 
And  ellea  haldedi  me  falia  and  unabia 
Amunge*  Tolk  for  over  to  appere. 

a  ponder  here  that  cost  me  dere, 
0  all  good,  for  it  is  cause  of  all 
ng,  which  that  1  you  sbewen  shDll. 
Toidctb  yuar  n*>i,  and  let  him  be  themul ; 
And  she!  the  dore,  while  we  ben  about 
Our  priTetae,  that  no  man  us  oipie, 
Whilo  (hat  wp  werke  in  this  phUosuphie. 

All,  as  lie  bade,  fulfilled  was  in  dede. 
This  iiko  Bervaut  anon  right  out  yede, 
And  his  maialcr  ahelte  the  dnre  anon, 
And  (o  hir  bhour  epedily  they  gun. 

This  precBt  at  this  cursed  Chanons  bidding, 
Upon  tile  Fito  aiiDU  he  set  this  thing. 
And  blew  tho  lire,  and  besied  him  tnl  fast. 
And  this  Chanoii  into  the  aroBaelct  cast 
A  ponder,  n'ut  I  neTer  wherof  it  wna 
Ymade,  other  of  ehalk,  other  of  glaa. 
Or  somwhac  dies,  was  not  worth  a  fiio. 
To  blinden  with  diis  prevst ;  and  bade  him  Me 
The  coles  for  to  couchea  all  aboTo 
The  crosselet ;  for  in  tokening  I  thee  Ion 
(Quod  this  Cbanon )  thine  owen  hnndes  two 
Shal  wcrken  all  thing  which  that  hero  is  do. 

Grand  mercg,  quod  the  preest,  and  iras  fol  glad, 
.And  couched  the  coles  us  the  Clianon  had. 
And  while  ho  bcay  was,  this  fendly  «Tetch, 
This  false  Chanon  ( the  fuule  fend  him  fetch) 
Out  of  his  bosom  loke  a  hechon  cole, 

which  ful  sublilly  wa»  made  an  hole. 
And  therin  put  was  of  aiWer  linuile 
An  UDco,  and  stopped  was  witlioutea  faile 
Tho  hole  with  wax,  to  kepo  the  limuiio  in. 

And  anderstandeth,  that  this  false  gia 
Wis  not  made  llior,  bnt  it  was  made  before  ; 
And  other  thinges  I  ahnl  tell  you  mora 
Hercaflerward,  whioh  that  he  with  him  brought  j 
Er  he  came  ther,  him  to  «i^le  he  Uiough^ 

m  he  did,  or  that  they  went  atwin  : 
Til  he  had  torned  him,  coud  he  not  blin. 
It  dulleth  me,  whan  that  I  of  him  upeke  ; 
On  hie  falsbede  fun  wold  I  me  awrcke. 
If  1  wist  huw,  but  he  is  here  and  Iher, 
He  is  w  variaunl,  he  ahit  no  wher. 

But  taketh  hedo,  sirca,  now  for  Goddcs  lore. 
He  loke  his  cole,  of  which  I  spake  BhoTe, 
'  '  I  his  bond  he  bare  it  prirely, 
biles  the  preeat  couched  besily 


Til  that  the  coles  gonnen  last  to  bivn. 

Now  yeve  us  drinhe,  quod  this  Chuion  the 
As  BWithe  all  shal  be  wel,  I  underuko. 
Sitte  we  doun,  and  let  us  mery  make. 
And  whanne  that  this  Chanoncs  beehen  cols 
Was  brent,  all  the  limaile  oat  of  the  hale 
Into  the  croasclet  anon  fell  adoun  ; 
And  BO  it  muste  nedes  by  resouii, 

n  it  above  so  even  coached  was  ; 

It  therof  wist  the  preesi  nothing. 
He  demcd  all  the  coles  ylike  good, 
For  of  the  sleight  he  nothing 


The. 
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>□  BByde  ;  fraud,  ye  don  amis  ; 
This  is  not  couched  as  it  ought  to  be, 
o  1  ehfll  amendcn  it,  quud  he. 
Now  let  me  meddle  thertrith  but  a  while. 
For  of  you  ha»B  1  pitee  by  Seiot  Gile. 
Ye  ben  right  hot,  1  see  wel  how  ye  swete  J 
Have  here  a  olulh  and  wipe  away  the  wete. 
And  whiles  that  tho  preest  wiped  his  faci 
This  Chanon  loke  his  cole,  with  sory  gmce, 
^nd  laied  it  above  on  the  mid  ward 
Of  the  crossetet,  and  blew  wel  Brierward, 


Alii  for  I  wote  wel  ingot  have  ye 
Goth,  walketb  forth,  and  bringeih  a  chalk 
Fur  I  wdI  make  it  of  the  some  shap, 
Tliat  is  an  ingot,  if  I  may  hare  hap. 
Bring  eke  with  yon  a  bolle  or  ellcfl  a  panne 
Ful  of  water,  and  ys  shul  wel  see  (lianno 
How  that  OUT  besinesse  shal  thrive  and  prevc. 
And  yet,  for  ye  shul  have  no  misbelevc 
No  wrong  conceit  of  me  in  your  absence, 
1  ne  wol  not  ben  out  of  your  preuonoe, 
Bnt  go  with  you,  and  come  with  you  again. 

The  chambre  dure,  shortly  for  to  aain. 
They  opened  and  shet,  and  went  Mr  wey. 
And  forth  with  hem  they  caried  the  key. 
And  camen  agun  withouten  any  delay. 
What  Bhnld  1  tariea  all  the  longe  day  1 
He  toko  the  chalk,  and  shopo  it  in  the  wise 
Of  an  inj(at,  aa  1  shal  you  devise  ; 
I  say,  he  loke  ont  of  his  owen  sieve 
A  teine  of  silver  (yvnl  mole  he  rhere) 
Which  that  ne  was  but  a  just  unce  of  weight. 
And  taketh  heed  now  of  his  cursed  sleight ; 
He  shop  his  ingot,  in  length  and  In  hredo 
Of  thilke  teine,  withouten  any  drrde. 
So  slity,  that  tho  proest  it  not  espida  ;    ' 
And  in  his  sieve  again  be  gan  it  hide  ; 
And  from  the  lire  bo  lolie  up  liis  toalere, 
And  in  the  ingot  it  put  with  mery  ehere  : 
And  in  the  water-vessel  he  it  oaat, 
Wlian  tliat  him  list,  and  bad  the  praeet  as  fast. 
Lake  what  Iher  is  :  put  in  thin  hond  and  grope  ; 
Thou  sbalt  Iher  flnden  silver  as  1  haac. 
What,  divel  of  helle  t  ehuld  it  elles  be  I 
Shaving  of  silver,  silver  is  parde. 

He  put  his  hond  in,  and  toke  up  a  teine 
Of  ulvcF  Rue,  aud  glad  in  every  veino 
Vfnn  this  preest,  wban  he  aaw  that  it  was  bo. 
Goddes  blessing,  and  his  mothers  also. 
And  alle  Halwes,  have  vc,  aire  Uhanon, 
Sayde  this  praest,  and  i  hir  pialison. 
But,  and  ye  vouehesauf  to  lechen  me 
This  noble  craft  and  this  aubtilitee, 
I  wol  he  your  in  all  that  ever  I  may. 

Quod  uie  Chanon,  yet  wol  1  make  assay 
The  second  ^me,  tlint  ye  mow  takeu  hede. 
And  ben  expert  of  this,  and  in  your  neda 
Another  day  assay  in  mill  absence 
This  discipline,  and  thin  crafty  seienee. 
Let  lake  another  unoe,  quod  he  tho. 
Of  quikeilver,  withouten  wonles  mo, 
And  do  ihi-rwiih  as  ye  have  don  er  this 
With  that  other,  which  that  now  silver  is. 

The  preest  him  besielh  all  that  ever  he  con 
To  don  ns  this  Chanon,  tii'is  cumcd  man, 
Commnndcth  him,  and  fastc  hiewe  the  lire. 
For  to  come  to  the  effect  of  his  deaire. 
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And  this  Chauon  right  in  the  meue  while 
Al  redy  was  this  preest  eft  to  begile, 
And  for  a  countenance  in  his  hond  bare 
An  holow  stikke,  (take  kcpe  and  beware) 
In  the  ende  of  w^hich  an  unce  and  no  more 
Of  silver  limaile  put  was,  as  before 
Was  in  his  cole,  and  stopped  with  wax  wel 
For  to  kepe  in  his  limaile  everv  del. 
And  while  this  preest  was  in  his  besincsse. 
This  Chanon  with  his  stikke  gan  him  drcsse 
To  him  anon,  and  his  pouder  cast  in, 
As  he  did  erst,  (tlie  devil  out  of  his  skin 
Him  tome,  I  pray  to  Cod,  for  liis  falshcde. 
For  he  was  ever  false  in  thought  and  dede) 
And  with  his  stikke,  above  the  crosselet, 
That  was  ordained  with  that  false  get. 
He  stirreth  the  coles,  til  relenten  gan 
The  wax  ag^n  the  fire,  as  every  man, 
But  he  a  fool  be,  wotc  wel  it  mote  nede. 
And  all  that  in  the  stikke  was  out  yedo, 
And  in  the  crosselet  hastily  it  fell. 

Now,  goode  sii*es,  what  wol  ye  bet  than  wel  I 
Whan  iha,i  this  preest  was  thus  bogiled  again, 
Supposing  nought  but  trouthe,  soth  to  sain, 
He  was  so  glad,  that  I  can  not  expresse 
In  no  manere  his  mii*th  and  his  gladnesse, 
And  to  the  Chanon  he  profered  cftsone 
Body  and  good :  ye,  quod  the  Chanon,  sone. 
Though  ponre  I  be,  crafty  thou  shalt  mo  finde : 
I  warue  thee  wel,  yet  is  ther  more  behinde. 
Is  ther  any  coper  here  within  t  sayd  he. 
Ye,  sire,  quod  the  preest,  I  trow  ther  be. 

£lles  go  beie  us  som,  and  that  as  swithe. 
Now,  goode  sire,  go  forth  thy  way  and  hie  the. 

He  went  his  way,  and  with  the  coper  ho  came, 
And  this  Chanon  it  in  his  hondes  name, 
And  of  that  coper  wcyed  out  an  uncc. 
To  simple  is  my  tonge  to  pronounce. 
As  minister  of  my  wit,  the  doublenesse 
Of  this  Chanon,  rote  of  all  cursednesse. 
He  semed  frendly,  to  hem  that  knew  him  nought, 
Bat  he  was  fendly,  both  hi  werk  and  thought. 
It  werieth  me  to  tell  of  his  falsenesse  ; 
And  natheles  yet  wol  I  it  expresse, 
To  that  entent  men  may  beware  therby. 
And  for  non  other  cause  trewely. 

He  put  this  coper  into  the  crosselet, 
And  on  the  fire  as  swithe  he  hath  it  sot. 
And  cast  in  pouder,  and  made  the  preest  to  blow, 
And  in  his  werking  for  to  stoupen  low. 
As  he  did  erst,  and  all  n*as  but  a  jape  ; 
Right  as  him  list  the  preest  he  made  his  ape. 
And  afterward  in  the  ingot  he  it  cast, 
And  in  the  panne  put  it  at  the  last 
Of  water,  and  in  he  put  his  owen  hond ; 
And  in  his  sieve,  as  ye  beforen  houd 
Herde  me  teU,  he  had  a  silver  teine  ; 
He  slily  toke  it  out,  this  cursed  heine, 
(Unweting  this  preest  of  his  false  craft) 
And  in  the  pannes  botome  he  it  laft. 
And  in  the  water  rombleth  to  and  fro. 
And  wonder  prively  toke  up  also 
The  coper  teine,  (not  knowing  thilke  preest) 
And  hid  it,  and  him  hente  by  the  brest. 
And  to  him  spake,  and  thus  said  in  his  game  ; 
Stoupeth  adoun  ;  by  God  ye  be  to  blame  ; 
Helpeth  me  now,  as  I  did  you  whilere  ; 
Put  in  your  hond,  and  loketh  what  is  there. 

This  preest  toke  up  this  silver  teine  anon  ; 
And  thanne  said  the  Chanon,  let  us  gon 


With  thise  three  teines  which  that  we  han  wrought, 
To  som  goldsmith,  and  wete  if  they  ben  ought : 
For  by  my  faith  I  ii'olde  for  my  hood 
But  if  they  weren  silver  fine  and  good. 
And  that  as  swithe  wel  preved  shal  it  be. 

Unto  the  goldsmith  with  thise  teines  three 
They  went  anon,  and  put  hem  in  assay 
To  fire  and  hammer  :  might  no  man  say  nay, 
But  that  they  weren  as  hem  ought  to  be. 

This  soted  preest,  who  was  gladder  than  he  1 
Was  never  brid  gladder  agains  the  day, 
Ne  nightingale  in  the  scaon  of  May 
Was  never  non,  that  list  better  to  sing, 
Ne  lady  lustier  in  carolling, 
Or  for  to  speke  of  love  and  womanhede, 
Ne  knight  in  armes  don  a  hardy  dede 
To  stonden  in  grace  of  his  lady  dere. 
Than  hadde  this  preest  this  craft  for  to  lere  ; 
And  to  the  Chanon  thus  he  spake  and  seid  ; 
For  the  love  of  God,  that  for  us  alle  deid, 
And  as  I  may  deserve  it  unto  you, 
What  shal  this  receit  cost !  telleth  me  now. 

By  our  lady,  quod  this  Chanon,  it  is  dere. 
I  warne  you  wel,  that,  save  I  and  a  frere, 
In  Englelond  ther  can  no  man  it  make. 

No  force,  quod  he  ;  now,  sire,  for  Goddes  sake^ 
What  shall  I  pay !  telleth  me,  I  you  pray. 

Ywis,  quod  he,  it  is  ful  dere  I  say. 
Sire,  at  o  word,  if  that  you  list  it  have. 
Ye  shal  pay  fourty  pound,  so  God  me  save ; 
And  u'ere  the  frendship  that  ye  did  er  this 
To  me,  ye  shulden  payen  more  ywis. 

This  preest  the  sum  of  fourty  pound  anon 
Of  nobles  fct,  and  toke  hem  everich  on 
To  this  Chanon,  for  this  ilkc  receit. 
All  his  werking  n'as  but  fraud  and  deceit. 

Sire  preest,  he  said,  I  kepe  for  to  have  no  looa 
Of  my  craft,  for  I  wold  it  were  kept  cloos; 
And  as  ye  love  me,  kepeth  it  secree  : 
For  if  men  knewen  all  my  subtiltee. 
By  God  they  woldeu  have  so  gret  cnvie 
To  me,  because  of  my  philosophic, 
I  shuld  be  ded,  ther  were  non  other  way. 

God  it  forbede,  quod  the  preest,  what  ye  say. 
Yet  had  I  lever  spenden  all  the  good 
Which  that  I  have,  (and  elles  were  I  wood) 
Than  that  ye  shuld  fallen  in  swiche  meschefe. 

For  your  good  will,  sire,  have  ye  right  good  prefe, 
Quod  the  Chanon,  and  farewel,  grand  mercy. 
He  went  his  way,  and  never  the  preest  him  sey 
After  that  day  :  and  whan  that  this  preest  shold 
Maken  assay,  at  swiche  time  as  he  wold. 
Of  this  receit,  farewel,  it  n'olde  not  be. 
Lo,  thus  bejaped  and  begiled  was  he  : 
Thus  maketli  he  his  introduction 
To  bringen  folk  to  hir  destruction. 

Considereth,  sires,  how  that  in  echo  estat 
Betwixen  men  and  gold  ther  is  debat. 
So  ferforth  that  unnethes  is  ther  non. 
This  multiplying  so  blint  many  on. 
That  in  good  faith  I  trowe  that  it  be 
The  cause  gretest  of  swiche  scarsitee. 
Thise  philosophres  speke  so  mistily 
In  this  craft,  that  men  cannot  come  therby, 
For  any  wit  that  men  have  now  adayes. 
They  mow  wel  chateren,  as  don  thise  jayes, 
And  in  hir  termes  set  hir  lust  and  peine. 
But  to  hir  purpos  shul  they  never  atteine. 
A  man  may  lightly  lerne,  if  he  have  ought, 
To  multiplie,  and  bring  his  good  to  nought. 
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Lo,  Bwiche  a  lucre  is  in  this  lusty  game  ; 
A  xnannes  mirtli  it  wol  tarne  al  to  grame. 
And  emptien  also  gret  and  hevy  parses, 
And  maiken  folk  for  to  porchasen  curses 
Of  hem,  that  lian  therto  hir  good  ylent. 
O,  fy  for  shame,  they  that  han  be  brent, 
AUs !  can  they  not  flee  the  fires  hete  ! 
Ye  that  it  use,  I  rede  that  ye  it  lete. 
Lest  ye  lese  all  ;  for  bet  than  never  is  late : 
Never  to  thriven,  were  to  lone  a  date. 
Though  ye  prolle  ay,  ye  shul  it  never  find  : 
Ye  ben  as  bold  as  is  Bayard  the  blind. 
That  blondereth  forth,  and  peril  casteth  non  : 
He  is  as  bold  to  renne  agains  a  ston, 
As  for  to  go  besides  in  me  way  : 
So  faren  ye  that  multiplien,  I  say. 
If  that  your  eyen  cannot  seen  aright, 
Ijoketh  that  youre  mind  lacke  not  his  sight. 
For  though  ye  loke  never  so  brode  and  stare, 
Ye  shu)  not  win  a  mite  on  that  chaffare. 
But  wasten  all  that  ye  may  rape  and  renne. 
Withdraw  the  fire,  lest  it  to  faste  brenne  ; 
Medleth  no  more  with  that  art,  I  mene  ; 
For  if  ye  don,  your  thrift  is  gon  ful  clone. 
And  right  as  switbe  I  wol  you  tollen  here 
What  philosophres  sain  in  this  matere. 

Lo,  thus  saith  Amolde  of  the  newe  toun, 
As  hiB  Rosarie  maketh  mentioun. 
He  saith  right  thus,  withouten  any  lie  ; 
Ther  may  no  man  Mercuric  mortifie, 
But  it  be  with  his  brothers  knowleohinG^. 

Lo,  how  that  he,  which  firste  said  this  tiling. 
Of  philosophres  father  was  Hermes : 
He  saith,  how  that  the  dragon  douteles 
Ne  dieth  not,  but  if  that  he  be  slain 
With  his  brother.     And  this  is  for  to  sain, 
By  the  dragon  Mercury,  and  non  other. 
He  understood,  and  brimstone  by  his  brother, 
That  out  of  Sol  and  Luna  were  ydrawe. 

And  therfore,  said  he,  take  heed  to  my  sawe. 


Let  no  man  besie  liim  this  art  to  aecbe^ 
But  if  tliat  ho  the  entention  and  speefae 
Of  philosophres  understonden  can  ; 
And  if  he  do,  be  is  a  lowed  man. 
For  this  science  and  this  conning  (quod  lie) 
Is  of  the  secree  of  secrees  parde. 

Also  ttier  was  a  disciple  of  Plato, 
That  on  a  time  said  his  maister  to. 
As  his  book  Senior  wol  here  witnesse. 
And  this  was  his  demand  in  sothfastnesse : 
Telle  me  the  name  of  thilke  privee  ston. 

And  Plato  answerd  unto  him  anon  ; 
Take  the  ston  that  Titanos  men  name. 
Which  is  that !  quod  he.    Magnetia  is  the  nme^ 
Saide  Plato.     Ye,  sire,  and  is  it  thus  ? 
This  is  ignotum  per  ignoHus. 
What  is  Magnetia,  good  sire,  I  pray  ! 

It  is  a  water  that  is  made,  I  say. 
Of  the  elementes  foure,  quod  Plato. 

Tell  me  the  rote,  good  sire,  quod  he  tho, 
Of  that  water,  if  that  it  be  your  will. 

Nay,  nay,  quod  Plato,  certain  that  I  n*ill. 
The  philosophres  were  swome  everich  od. 
That  they  ne  shuld  discover  it  unto  non, 
Nc  in  no  book  it  write  in  no  manere ; 
For  unto  God  it  is  so  lefe  and  dere. 
That  he  wol  not  that  it  discovered  be, 
But  wher  it  liketh  to  his  deitee 
Man  for  to  cnspire,  and  eke  for  to  defende 
Whom  that  him  liketh  ;  lo,  this  is  the  ende. 

Than  thus  conclude  I,  sin  that  God  of  heven 
Ne  wol  not  that  the  philosophres  neven. 
How  that  a  man  slud  come  unto  this  ston, 
I  rede  as  for  the  best  to  let  it  gon. 
For  who  80  maketh  God  his  adversary. 
As  for  to  werken  any  thing  in  contrary 
Of  his  will,  certes  never  shal  he  thrive. 
Though  that  he  multiply  terme  of  his  live. 
And  Uier  a  point ;  for  ended  is  my  tale. 
Crod  send  every  good  man  bote  of  his  bale. 
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Wetb  ye  not  wher  stondeth  a  litel  toun. 

Which  that  ycleped  is  Bob  up  and  doun. 

Under  the  blee,  in  Canterbury  way ! 

Ther  gan  our  hoste  to  jape  and  to  play, 

And  sayde  ;  sires,  what  1  Dun  is  in  the  mire. 

Is  ther  no  man  for  praiere  ne  for  hire. 

That  wol  awaken  our  felaw  behind  ! 

A  thefe  him  might  ful  lightly  rob  and  biod. 

Sec  how  he  nappeth,  see,  for  cockes  bones, 

As  lie  wold  fallen  from  his  hors  atones. 

Is  that  a  coke  of  London,  with  meschance  ? 

Do  him  come  forth,  he  kuoweth  his  penance  ; 

For  he  shal  tell  a  tale  by  my  fey, 

Although  it  be  not  worth  a  hotel  hey. 

Awake  thou  coke,  quod  he,  Grod  yeve  thee  sorwe, 

What  aileth  thee  to  slepen  by  the  morwe  I 


Hast  thou  had  fleen  al  night,  or  art  thou  dronke  ? 
Or  hast  thou  with  som  queue  al  night  ^'swonke. 
So  that  thou  mayst  not  holden  up  thin  hed  ! 

This  coke,  that  was  ful  pale  and  nothing  red, 
Sayd  to  our  hoste  ;  so  God  my  soule  bleuse^ 
As  ther  is  falle  on  me  swiche  nevinesse, 
N*ot  I  nat  why,  that  me  were  lever  to  slepe. 
Than  the  best  gallon  wine  that  is  in  Chepe. 

Wei,  quod  the  Manciple,  if  it  may  don  eso 
To  thee,  sire  Coke,  and  to  no  wight  displese. 
Which  that  here  rideth  in  this  compaguie. 
And  that  our  hoste  wol  of  his  curtesie, 
I  wol  as  now  excuse  thee  of  thy  tale  ; 
For  in  good  faith  thy  visage  is  ful  pale  : 
Thine  eyen  dasen,  sothly  as  me  thinketh. 
And  wel  I  wot,  thy  breth  ful  soure  stinketh, 
That  sheweth  wel  thou  art  not  wel  disposed  : 
Of  me  certain  thou  shalt  not  ben  ygloeed. 
See  how  he  galpeth,  lo,  this  dronken  wight^ 
As  though  he  wold  us  swalow  anon  right. 
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Jold  close  thy  moath,  nmn,  by  thy  father  kin  : 
he  devil  of  helle  set  his  foot  therin  1 
^I?by  cursed  breth  enfecten  woll  us  alle  : 
Fy  sttnikiiig  swine,  fy,  foul  mote  thee  befalle. 
-A,  taketh  heed,  sires,  of  this  lusty  man. 
^ow,  swete  sire,  wol  ye  just  at  the  fan  ! 
I      "Therto,  me  thinketh,  ye  be  wel  yshape. 
\      I  trow  that  ye  have  dronken  win  of  ape, 
)      And  that  is  whan  men  playen  with  a  straw. 
\  And  with  this  speche  the  coke  waxed  all  wraw, 

\    And  on  the  Manciple  he  gan  nod  fast 
\    Por  lacke  of  speche  ;  and  doun  his  hors  him  cast, 

Wher  as  he  lay,  til  that  men  him  up  toke. 
.   This  was  a  faire  chivachee  of  a  coke  : 
\   Ala6  that  he  ne  had  hold  him  by  his  ladel ! 
,  And  er  that  he  agen  were  in  the  sadel, 
Ther  was  gret  shoving  bothe  to  and  fro 
1  To  lift  him  up,  and  mochel  care  and  wo. 
So  unweldy  was  this  sely  palled  gost : 
And  to  the  Manciple  than  spake  our  host. 

Because  that  drinke  hath  domination 
Upon  this  man,  by  my  salvation 
I  trow  he  lewedly  wol  tell  his  tale. 
For  were  it  win,  or  old  or  moisty  ale, 
That  he  hath  dronke,  he  speketh  in  his  nose. 
And  sneseth  fast,  and  eke  he  hath  the  pose. 
He  also  hath  to  don  more  than  ynough 
To  kepe  him  on  his  capel  out  of  the  slough  : 
And  if  he  falle  from  of  his  capel  eftsone, 
Tlian  shul  we  alle  have  ynough  to  done 
In  lifting  up  his  hevy  dronken  cors. 
Tell  on  thy  tale,  of  him  make  I  no  force. 

But  yet.  Manciple,  in  faith  thou  art  to  nice, 
Thus  openly  to  repreve  him  of  his  vice  : 
Another  day  he  wol  para  venture 
Recleimen  thee,  and  bring  thee  to  the  lure  : 
I  mene,  he  speken  wol  of  smale  thinges, 
As  for  to  piuchen  at  thy  rekeninges. 
That  were  not  honest,  if  it  came  to  prefe. 

Quod  the  Manciple,  that  were  a  gret  meschefc  : 
So  might  he  lightly  bring  me  in  the  snare. 
Yet  had  I  lever  payen  for  the  mare. 
Which  he  rit  on,  than  he  shuld  with  me  strive. 
I  wol  not  wrathen  him,  so  mote  I  thrive  ; 
That  that  I  spake,  I  sayd  it  in  my  bourd. 
And  wete  ye  what !  I  have  here  in  my  gourd 
A  draught  of  win,  ye  of  a  ripe  grape, 
And  riffht  anon  ye  shul  seen  a  good  jape. 
This  coke  shal  drinke  therof,  if  that  I  may  ; 
Up  peine  of  mv  lif  he  wol  not  say  nay. 

And  certainly,  to  tellen  as  it  was. 
Of  this  ressell  the  coke  dranke  fast,  (alas  I 
What  nedeth  it !  he  dranke  ynough  beforne) 
And  whan  he  hadde  pouped  in  his  home. 
To  the  Manciple  he  toke  the  gourd  ugain. 
And  of  that  drinke  the  coke  was  wonder  fain, 
And  thonked  him  in  swiche  wise  as  he  coude. 

Than  gan  our  hoste  to  laughen  wonder  loude, 
And  sayd  ;  I  see  wel  it  is  necessary 
Wher  tliat  we  gon  good  drinke  with  us  to  cary  ; 
For  that  wol  tumen  rancour  and  discse 
To  accord  and  love,  and  many  a  wrong  apeso. 
O  Bacchus,  Bacchus,  blessed  be  thy  name. 
That  so  canst  turnen  emest  into  game  ; 
Worship  and  thonke  be  to  thy  deitee. 
Of  tluit  matere  ye  get  no  more  of  roe. 
Tell  on  thy  tale.  Manciple,  I  thee  pray. 

Wel,  sire,  quod  he,  now  herkeneth  what  I  say. 
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Whin  Phebus  dwelled  here  m  erth  adoon^ 

As  olde  bookes  maken  mentioun. 

He  was  the  moste  lusty  bachelor 

Of  all  this  world,  and  eke  the  best  archer. 

He  hIow  Phiton  the  serpent,  as  he  lay 

Sloping  agains  the  sonne  upon  a  day ; 

And  many  another  noble  worthy  dede 

He  with  his  bow  wrought,  as  men  mowen  rede. 

Playen  he  coude  on  every  minstralcie^ 
And  singen,  that  it  was  a  melodic 
To  hei*en  of  his  clerc  vois  tlie  soun. 
Certes  the  king  of  Thebes,  Amphioun, 
That  with  his  singing  walled  the  citee, 
Coud  never  singen  half  so  wel  as  he. 
Therto  he  was  the  semelieste  man, 
That  is  or  was,  sithen  the  world  began  ; 
What  nedeth  it  his  feture  to  descrive  ! 
For  in  this  world  n'is  non  so  faire  on  live. 
He  was  therwith  fulfilled  of  gentillesse, 
Of  honour,  and  of  parfite  worthinesse. 

This  Phebus,  that  was  flour  of  bachelerie. 
As  wel  in  fredoni,  as  in  chivalrie, 
For  his  disport,  in  signe  eke  of  victorie 
Of  Phiton,  so  as  telleth  us  the  storie. 
Was  wont  to  beren  in  his  bond  a  bowe. 
Now  Iiad  this  Phebus  in  his  hous  a  crowe, 
Which  in  a  cage  he  fostred  many  a  day. 
And  taught  it  speken,  as  men  teche  a  jay. 
Whit  was  this  crowe,  as  is  a  snow-whit  swan. 
And  coutrefete  the  speche  of  everj*  man 
He  coude,  whan  he  shulde  tell  a  tale. 
Therwith  in  all  this  world  no  nightingale 
Ne  coude  by  an  hundi'ed  thousand  del 
Singen  so  wonder  merily  and  wel. 

Now  had  this  Phebus  in  his  hous  a  wif, 
Which  that  he  loved  more  than  his  lif, 
And  night  and  day  did  ever  his  diligence 
Hire  for  to  plese,  and  don  hire  reverence  : 
Save  only,  if  that  I  the  soth  shal  sain, 
Jelous  he  was,  and  wold  have  kept  hire  fain, 
For  him  were  loth  yjaped  for  to  be ; 
And  so  is  every  wight  in  swiche  degree  ; 
But  all  for  nought,  for  it  availeth  nought. 
A  good  wif,  that  is  clene  of  werk  and  thought, 
Shuld  not  be  kept  in  non  await  certain  : 
And  trewely  the  labour  is  in  vain 
To  kepe  a  shrewe,  for  it  wol  not  be. 
This  hold  I  for  a  veray  nicetee. 
To  spillen  labour  for  to  kepen  wives  ; 
Thus  writen  olde  clerkes  in  hir  lives. 

But  now  to  purpos,  as  1  first  began. 
This  worthy  Phebus  doth  all  that  he  can 
To  plesen  hire,  wening  thurgh  swiche  plesance, 
And  for  his  manhood  and  his  governance. 
That  no  man  shulde  put  him  from  hire  grace 
But  God  it  wote,  ther  may  no  man  embrace 
As  to  destreine  a  thing,  which  that  nature 
Hath  naturclly  set  in  a  creature. 

Take  any  brid,  and  put  it  in  a  cage. 
And  do  all  thin  entente,  and  thy  corage. 
To  foster  it  tendrely  with  mete  and  drinke 
Of  alle  dciutees  that  thou  canst  bethinke, 
And  kepe  it  al  so  clenely  as  thou  may  ; 
Although  the  cage  of  gold  be  never  so  gay. 
Yet  had  this  brid,  by  twenty  thousand  fold, 
Lever  in  a  forest,  that  is  wilde  and  cold, 
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□nil  eten  wormcB,  uid  iwiche  wretclic4aeue. 
Pur  eier  tliis  lirid  will  don  hji  1i«wnn<c 
To  ewape  oui  iif  his  ca^  wban  that  he  mny : 
HU  liberlee  ibe  brid  dcsirath  »y. 

Let  take  ■  eat,  and  f«ieT  hire  with  milke 
And  bmdrc  flesh,  and  make  hire  cauche  of  siik 
And  leL  hire  see  o  mnus  gn  by  ihe  wall. 
Anon  she  weivelh  milke  and  fleih,  and  all. 
And  eTer;  deinlee  thai  \»  in  that  ham, 
"   *  '    appetit  hath  die  la  ele  (he  mans. 
..  ,       rr  halh  kind  hire  damlnation. 
And  appetit  Hemelh  diKrelion. 

A  slie-voir  hath  alan  a  vilain«  Itind  ; 
The  lewedcale  wait  that  she  may  Hud, 
Or  lent  or  repatatioD,  wol  she  (uie 
Id  tiaie  shan  hire  lust  to  have  a  mako. 

AD  thiae  ensamplea  speke  I  by  thlse  men 
Thai  brn  untrewe,  and  nathbg  by  tiomen. 
"  n  have  ever  a  likerona  appetit 

'  Lgle,  will)  mcecnanee, 
nntliiag  haie  plesanre 
vertQO  any  while. 
This  Phcbus,  which  that  ifiought  upon  ni 
Disceired  was  for  all  liis  jnlif^  : 
Fur  under  him  another  hadde  she, 
A  man  of  Utei  reputi 
Nought  worth  to  Fhehos  in  comparison  : 
The  more  harme  is  ;  it  happeth  orirn  so  ; 
Of  which  ther  oomelh  mocliel  bartne  and  »i>. 

And  eo  befell,  whan  Phebus  was  absent, 
Ilia  wif  anon  hath  for  hire  lemman  seat. 

is  B  knarish  speelie. 
yeve  it  me,  atiil  that  1  you  beseche. 
he  wise  Plato  sayth,  as  ye  mow  rede, 
wont  tuuiil  uede  aceordeu  with  the  dede, 
nen  eliul  lellen  proprely  a  thing, 

*ii  1»  to  the  weriiing. 
u,  right  thus  say  I ; 

Detwii  a  wif  that  is  of  high  degree, 
(ir  of  hire  body  diahoDcst  she  he) 
And  any  poure  wenche,  other  Iban  this, 
'"  it  no  be  they  werken  both  amis) 

(,  for  the  gentil  is  in  estat  above. 

She  shal  be  cleped  his  lady  and  his  lore  ; 

And,  for  that  other  is  a  poare  woman, 

il  be  cleped  his  wenche  and  liis  lemman : 
And  Gad  it  wote,  min  Owen  dere  brother. 
Men  Uy  as  tuw  that  on  as  lilh  that  other. 

Right  so  belwii  n  dtleles  tirsunl 
And  an  oullawe,  or  elles  a  Ihefe  erraunt. 
The  same  I  any,  ther  is  no  dilferetiee, 
(To  Alexander  told  was  this  sentence) 
ir  the  tyrant  is  of  greter  might 
By  force  of  nieinie  fur  to  sle  doun  ri;;lit, 
And  breiinen  iious  and  lionie,  and  make  nil  plai 
Lo.  therforu  is  lie  cleped  a  capitoin  ; 
And,  fur  the  outlawo  hath  but  smale  ineinle. 
And  may  not  do  so  gret  an  liamie  as  he, 
Me  bring  a  eontrec  lo  so  gi-ct  mcsehiefe, 
Men  ole|>eii  him  au  outlawe  or  a  thrfe. 

Bat,  for  I  am  a  nian  not  textuel, 
I  wal  not  tell  of  t. 
1  wol  go  tn  my  talc,  aa  I  began. 

Whun  Phebus  wit  had  sent  for  hire  lemman. 
Anon  they  wraughten  all  hir  lust  vulage. 


Dehcid  hir  wtrke,  and  nyde  never  h  wc 
And  whan  that  home  wm  come  riiehns  the  bffd. 
This  Crowe  aong,  cuekow.  cuckon-.  eiickow. 
Whatl  brid,  quod  Plichui,  wliBt  vas  unnot  | 
Ihau  now  I  ' 

No  were  thoa  want  «a  meril;^  (o  sing. 
That  to  my  berle  it  was  a  rfjoysing 
To  here  thy  vais  I  nlos !  what  mnp;  Is  tlii*  I  1 

By  God.  quad  he,  1  linge  not  amis. 
PhcbiHi,  (quod  he)  for  all  ihjr  worthinea   , 
I'or  nil  iliy  henulce,  kndall  [hygenlillcsMi    I 

ihy  song,  and  all  ihy  minsuitlcie, 
['ill'  iitl  ihy  wailing,  bler«d  u  thb  eye, 
of  Iliel  reputation, 
Il  lo  thee  as  in  comparison 

gnal,  CO  mote  I  thrire  ] 
ir  on  thy  bedde  thy  wir  I  saw  bim  awjv 
What  wol  you  more  1  llw  crowc  anon  1 
J  sade  takenes,  and  by  wordM  bold. 
Haw  that  hi*  wif  luul  don  hire  lechoiie 


This  Plicbns  gan  away  ward  fur  lo  wticoit  :J 
lllm  thaughl  his  woful  hone  brast  atwo. 

bowe  he  hoDI,  and  set  Iherin  a  flo ; 
And  in  his  ire  lie  halh  his  wif  yslaiii : 
This  is  the  efrecl,  thrr  is  do  mare  to  lain. 
For  Borwc  of  which  be  broke  his  minslnlvle. 


.\nd  after  that  thus  spake  he  to  the  crowc. 

Traitaur,  quad  he,  wilh  tongo  of  scorpion. 
Thou  lin.tl  roe  brought  lo  my  eenfnsiDn : 
Alas  tliat  I  was  wrouglit !  why  n'cre  I  dede 

O  dere  wif,  o  geramo  of  Inilyhede, 
Thai  were  to  me  ao  sadu,  and  eke  so  trewe, 
Nnw  liest  thou  ded,  with  face  palo  of  hcwe, 
Ful  gillelcs,  tliBt  dural  I  swem  ywis. 

0  mkcl  hond,  lo  do  so  foule  a  mis. 
n  ironbled  wit,  o  ire  reccheles. 
That  unavised  smitest  ^ttelea. 
0  wsatruBt,  fal  of  false  suspccion, 

thy  wit  and  Ihy  discretion  ! 
man  beware  of  rakeliwsse, 
10  tiling  withoaten  strong  wilnesac. 


trlhal^i 
id  betb  Biised  wel  and  aikerly. 


why. 


I  any  e; 


uspeeioi 


Up™  . 

AIns  1  a  thousand  folk  both  rakel 
Fully  furdon,  and  brought  hem  in  tbe  miio. 
far  sor^'o  I  wol  myselveu  ale. 
I  to  tlie  crowe,  o  false  Ihefe,  said  he, 
thee  quite  auon  thy  false  Isle. 
Thou  song  whilom,  like  any  uighlingole, 
"   *  shall  thou,  false  thefe,  thy  song  forgoa, 
1  eke  ihy  white  fethora,  everich  un, 
never  in  all  tliy  lif  ne  shall  thou  speke  ; 
IS  shul  men  on  a  traitour  hen  awreke. 
Thou  and  ihin  ofspring  eitcr  shul  be  blako, 
r  swela  nobe  shul  ye  make, 
'  crie  ageios  tempfst  and  rain. 
In  token,  that  thui^h  thee  my  wiF  is  slain. 

owe  ho  Btert,  and  that  anon. 
And  pulled  bis  white  fetheni  everich  on. 
And  made  him  blab,  and  raft  him  all  his  sang 
And  eke  his  apoche,  and  out  Pl  dore  him  Ron]; 
Unto  tlic  devil,  which  I  him  helake  ; 
And  for  this  cause  ben  nlle  crowes  bhike. 
Lardinga,  by  this  ensample,  I  you  fmj. 
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Beth  ware,  and  taketk  kepe  what  that  ye  say ; 

No  telleth  never  man  in  all  your  lif, 

How  that  another  man  hatli  dight  his  wif ; 

Ho  wol  you  haten  mortally  certain. 

Dan  Salomon,  as  wise  clerkes  sain, 

Techeth  a  man  to  kepe  his  tonge  wel ; 

But  as  I  sayd,  I  am  not  textuel. 

But  nathcles  thus  taughte  me  my  dame  ; 

My  SOUP,  thinke  on  the  crowo  a  Goddes  name. 

My  6one,  kepe  wel  thy  tonge,  and  kepe  thy  frend  ; 

A  wicked  tonge  is  werse  than  a  feud  : 

My  sone,  from  a  fcnde  men  may  hem  blesse. 

My  sune,  God  of  his  endeles  goodnesse 

Walled  a  tonge  with  teeth,  and  lippes  eke. 

For  roan  shuld  him  avisen  what  he  speke. 

My  sone,  ful  often  for  to  mochel  speche 

Hatli  many  a  man  ben  spilt,  as  clerkes  teche  ; 

But  for  a  litel  speche  avisedly 

Is  no  man  shent,  to  speken  generally. 

My  s<me,  thy  tonge  shuldcst  thou  restreino 

At  allc  time,  but  whan  thou  dost  thy  peine 

To  speke  of  God  in  honour  and  pray  ere. 

The  firste  vertue,  sone,  if  thou  wolt  lere. 

Is  to  restreiue,  and  kepen  wel  thy  tonge  ; 

Thus  leren  children,  whan  that  they  be  yonge. 

My  sone,  of  mochel  speking  evil  avised, 

Ther  lesse  speking  had  ynough  suffised, 


Cometh  mochel  harme ;  thus  was  me  told  and  taught ; 

In  mochel  speche  siune  wanteth  naught 

West  thou  wherof  a  rakel  tonge  serveth  ? 

Right  as  a  swerd  forcutteth  and  forkervetli 

An  arme  atwo,  my  dere  sone,  right  so 

A  tonge  cutteth  frendship  all  atwo. 

A  jangler  is  to  God  abhominable. 

Rede  Salomon,  so  wise  and  honourable, 

Rede  David  in  his  Psalmes,  rede  Senek. 

My  sone,  speke  not,  but  with  thyn  hed  thou  beck, 

Dissimule  as  thou  were  defe,  if  that  thou  here 

A  jangiour  speke  of  perilous  matere. 

The  Fleming  snyth,  and  lerne  if  that  thee  lest, 

That  litel  juiigling  causeth  mochel  rest. 

My  sone,  if  thou  no  wicked  word  hast  said. 

Thee  thar  not  dreden  for  to  be  bewraid  ; 

But  he  that  hath  missayd,  I  dare  wel  sain, 

He  may  by  no  way  clepe  his  word  again. 

Thing  that  is  sayd  is  sayd,  and  forth  it  goth, 

Tiiough  him  repent,  or  be  him  never  so  loth. 

He  is  his  thral,  to  whom  that  he  luith  sayd 

A  tale,  of  which  he  is  now  evil  apaid. 

My  sone,  beware,  and  be  non  auctour  newe 

Of  tidings,  whether  they  ben  false  or  ire  we ; 

Wher  so  thou  come,  amonges  high  or  lowe, 

Kepe  wel  thy  tonge^  and  thinke  upon  the  crowe. 
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Br  that  the  Manciple  had  his  tale  ended. 
The  Sonne  fro  the  south  line  was  descended 
So  lowe,  that  it  ne  was  not  to  my  sight 
Degrees  nine  and  twenty  as  of  hight. 
Foure  of  the  clok  it  was  tho,  as  I  gesse. 
Fur  enleven  foot,  a  litel  more  or  lesse, 
My  shadow  was  at  thilke  time,  as  there. 
Of  swiche  feet  as  my  lengthe  parted  were 
In  six  feet  equal  of  proportion. 
Therwith  the  mones  exaltation, 
In  mene  Libra,  alway  gan  ascende. 
As  we  were  eutrlng  at  the  thorpes  ende. 
For  wliich  our  hoste,  as  he  was  wont  to  gie. 
As  in  this  cas,  our  jolly  compavnie. 
Said  in  this  wise  ;  lordings,  everich  on, 
Now  lacketh  us  no  tales  mo  than  on. 
Fulfilled  is  my  sentence  and  my  decree  ; 
I  trowe  that  we  ban  herd  of  eche  degree. 
Almost  fulfilled  is  myn  ordinance ; 
I  pray  to  God  so  yeve  him  right  good  chance. 
That  telleth  us  this  tale  lustily. 

Sire  preest,  quod  he,  art  thou  a  vicaryl 
Or  art  thou  a  Person  !  say  soth  by  thy  fay. 
Be  what  thou  be,  ne  breke  thou  not  our  play ; 
For  every  man,  save  thou,  hath  told  his  tale. 
Uobokel,  and  shew  us  what  is  in  thy  male. 
F(»r  trewely  me  tliiuketh  by  thy  chere. 
Thou  shuldest  knitte  up  wel  a  gret  matere. 
Tell  OS  a  fable  anon,  for  cockes  bones. 

This  Person  him  answered  al  at  ones  ; 


Thou  getest  fable  non  ytold  for  me. 

For  Poule,  that  writeth  unto  Timothe, 

Repreveth  hem  that  weiven  sothfastnesse, 

And  tellen  fables,  and  swiche  wretchednesse. 

Why  shuld  I  sowen  draf  out  of  my  fist. 

Whan  I  may  sowen  whete,  if  that  me  Wat ! 

For  which  I  say,  if  that  you  list  to  here 

Moralitee,  and  vertuous  matere. 

And  than  that  ye  wol  yeve  me  audience, 

I  wold  ful  fain  at  Cristes  reverence 

Don  you  plesance  leful,  as  I  can. 

But  trusteth  wel,  I  am  a  sothcme  man, 

I  cannot  geste,  rom,  ram,  ruf,  by  my  letter. 

And,  God  wote,  rime  hold  I  but  litel  better. 

And  therfore  if  you  list,  I  wo!  not  glose, 

I  wol  you  tell  a  litel  tale  in  prose. 

To  knitte  up  all  this  feste,  and  make  an  ende  : 

And  Jcsu  for  his  grace  wit  me  sende 

To  shewcn  you  the  way  in  this  viage 

Of  thilke  pai'fit  glorious  pilgrimage. 

That  hight  Jerusalem  celestial. 

And  if  ye  vouchesauf,  anon  I  shal 

Beginne  upon  my  tale,  for  which  I  pray 

Tell  your  avis,  I  can  no  better  say. 

But  natheles  this  meditation 
I  put  it  ay  under  correction 
Of  clerkes,  for  I  am  not  textue! ; 
I  take  but  the  sentence,  trusteth  me  wel. 
Therfore  I  mnke  a  protestation, 
That  I  wol  standen  to  correction. 

Upon  this  word  we  haii  assented  sone  : 
For,  as  us  semed,  it  was  for  to  don. 
To  cnden  in  scm  vertuous  sentence. 
And  for  to  yeve  him  ppacc  and  audience  : 

L  a 
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And  bade  our  lioste  he  shulde  to  him  say, 
That  alle  we  to  tell  his  tale  him  pray. 

Our  hoste  had  the  wordes  for  us  alio : 
Sire  preest,  quod  he,  now  faire  you  befalle  ; 
Say  what  you  list,  and  we  shul  gladly  here. 
And  with  that  word  he  said  in  this  manere  ; 
Telleth,  quod  he,  your  meditatioun. 
But  hasteth  you,  the  sonne  wol  adoun. 
Beth  fnictuous,  and  that  in  litel  space, 
A.nd  to  do  wel  God  sende  you  his  grace. 


THE  PERSONES  TALE. 


OuB  swete  Lord  God  of  heven,  that  no  man  wol 
perish,  but  wol  that  we  comen  all  to  the  know- 
leching  of  him,  and  to  the  blisful  lif  that  is  par- 
durable,  amonesteth  us  by  the  Prophet  Jeremie, 
.  that  sayth  in  this  wise  :  Stondeth  upon  the  wayes, 
and  seeth  and  axeth  of  the  olde  pathes  ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  olde  sentences  ;  which  is  the  good  way : 
and  walketh  in  that  way,  and  ye  shul  iinde  re- 
freshing  for  your  soules.  Many  bon  the  wayes 
I  spirituel  that  leden  folk  to  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist, 
I  and  to  the  regno  of  glory :  of  which  wayes,  ther 
is  a  ful  noble  way,  and  wel  covenablc,  which  may 
not  faille  to  man  ne  to  woman,  that  thurgh  sinne 
hath  uiisgon  fro  the  right  way  of  Jerusalem 
celestial  ;  and  this  way  is  cleped  penance  ;  of 
which  man  shuld  gladly  herken  and  enqueren 
with  all  his  herte,  to  wete,  what  is  penance,  and 
wheunes  it  is  cleped  penance,  and  how  many 
maneres  ben  of  actions  or  workings  of  penance, 
and  how  many  spices  ther  ben  of  penance,  and 
which  thinges  apperteinen  and  behoven  to  pe- 
nance, and  which  thinges  distroublen  penance. 

Seint  Ambrose  sayth.  That  penance  is  the 
plaining  of  man  for  the  gilt  that  he  hath  don,  and 
no  more  to  do  any  thing  for  which  him  ought  to 
plaine.  And  som  doctour  sayth  :  Penance  is  the 
waymenting  of  man  that  sorweth  for  his  sinne, 
and  peineth  himself,  for  he  hath  niisdon.  Penance, 
with  certain  circumstances,  is  veray  repentance  of 
man,  that  holdeth  himself  in  sorwe  and  other 
peino  for  his  giltcs :  and  for  he  shal  be  vcray 
penitent,  he  ^:,.  first  bewailen  the  sinnes  that  he 
liath  '^.^.in,  and  stedfastly  purposen  in  his  herte  to 
]':*ve  shrift  of  mouth,  and  to  don  satisfaction,  and 
never  to  don  thing,  for  which  him  ought  more  to 
oewayle  or  complaine,  and  to  continue  in  good 
werkes  :  or  elles  his  repentance  may  not  availe. 
For  as  Seint  Isidor  sayth  ;  he  is  a  japer  and  a 
gabber,  and  not  veray  repentant,  that  eftsones 
doth  thing,  for  which  him  oweth  to  repent. 
Weping,  and  not  for  to  stint  to  do  sinne,  may  not 
availe.  But  natheles,  men  shuld  hope,  that  at 
every  time  tliat  man  falleth,  be  it  never  so  oft, 
that  he  may  arise  thurgh  penance,  if  he  have 
grace  :  but  certain,  it  is  gret  doute.  For  as  saith 
Seint  Gregorie  ;  unnethes  ariseth  he  out  of  sinne, 
that  is  charged  with  the  charge  of  evil  usage. 
And  therfore  repentant  folk,  that  stint  for  to  sinne, 
and  forlete  sinne  or  that  sinni*  forlete  hem,  holy 
chirche  holdcth  hem  sikcr  of  hir  salvation.  And 
he  that  sinneth,  and  veraily  repenteth  him  in  his 
last  day,  holy  cliirche  yet  hopetli  his  salvation,  by 
the  grete  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist,  for  his 
repentance  :  but  take  yo  the  siker  and  certain 
wjiy. 


And  now  sith  I  have  declared  you,  what  thing 
is  penance,  now  ye  shul  understond,  that  ther  ben 
three  actions  of  penance.  The  first  is,  that  a 
roan  be  baptised  after  that  he  hath  sinned.  Seint 
Augustine  sayth  ;  but  he  be  penitent  for  his  old 
sinful  lif,  he  may  not  beginne  the  newe  dene  lif : 
for  certes,  if  he  be  baptised  without  penitence  of 
his  old  gilt,  he  receiveth  the  marke  of  baptisme, 
but  not  the  grace,  ne  the  remission  of  his  sinnes, 
til  he  have  veray  repentance.  Another  defaute 
is,  that  men  don  dedly  sinne  after  that  they  have 
received  baptisme.  The  thriddc  defaute  is,  that 
men  fall  in  venial  sinnes  after  hir  baptisme,  fro 
day  to  day.  Therof  sayth  Seint  Augustine,  that 
penance  of  good  and  humble  folk  is  the  penance 
of  every  day. 

The  spices  of  penance  ben  three.  That  on  of 
hem  is  solempne,  another  is  commune,  and  the 
thridde  privee.  Thilke  penance,  that  is  solempne,  is 
in  two  maneres  ;  as  to  be  put  out  of  holy  chirche  in 
lenton,  for  slaughter  of  children,  and  swiche  maner 
thing.  Another  is  whan  a  man  liath  sinned 
openly,  of  which  sinne  the  fame  is  openly  spoken 
in  the  contree  :  and  than  holy  chirche  by  jugenient 
distreyneth  him  for  to  do  open  penance.  Com- 
mun  penance  is,  that  preestes  enjoiuen  meu  in 
certain  cas :  as  for  to  go  paraventure  naked  on 
pilgrimage,  or  bare  foot.  Privee  penance  is 
thilke,  that  men  don  all  day  for  privee  sinnes,  of 
which  we  shrive  us  prively,  and  receive  privee 
penance. 

Now  shalt  thou  understond  what  is  behoveful 
and  necessary  to  evei'y  parRt  penance  :  and  this 
stout  on  three  thinges  ;  contrition  of  herte,  con- 
fession of  mouth,  and  satisfaction.  For  which 
sayth  Seint  John  Chrisostome  :  penance  distreineth 
a  man  to  accept  benignely  every  peine,  that  him 
is  enjoined,  with  contrition  of  herte,  and  shrift  of 
mouth,  with  satisfaction,  and  werking  of  all  maner 
humilitee.  And  this  is  fruitful  {>enance  ayenst 
tho  three  thinges,  in  which  we  wrathen  our  Lord 
Jesu  Crist :  this  is  to  say,  by  delit  in  thinking,  by 
rechelesnesse  in  speking,  and  by  wicked  binful 
werking.  And  ayenst  these  wicked  giltes  is 
penance,  that  may  be  likened  unto  a  tree. 

The  rote  of  this  tree  is  contrition,  that  hideth 
him  in  the  herte  of  him  that  is  veray  repentant, 
right  as  the  rote  of  the  tree  hideth  him  in  the 
ertlie.  Of  this  rote  of  contrition  springeth  a 
stalke,  that  bereth  branches  and  loves  of  confes- 
sion, and  fruit  of  satisfaction.  Of  which  Ci-ist 
sayth  in  his  gospell ;  doth  ye  digno  fruit  of  peni. 
tence  ;  for  by  this  fruit  mow  men  understonde 
and  knowe  this  tree,  and  not  by  the  rote  that  is 
hid  in  the  herte  of  man,  ne  by  the  branches,  ne 
the  leves  of  confession.  And  therfore  our  Lord 
Jesu  Crist  saith  tlius ;  by  the  fruit  of  hem  shal 
ye  knowe  hem.  Of  this  rote  also  springeth  a 
seed  of  grace,  which  seed  is  moder  of  sikernesse, 
and  this  seed  is  eger  and  bote.  The  grace  of 
this  seed  springeth  of  God,  thurgh  remembrance 
on  the  day  of  dome,  and  on  the  peines  of  belle. 
Of  this  matere  saith  Salomon,  that  in  the  drede  of 
God  man  forletteth  his  sinne.  The  bete  of  this 
sede  is  the  love  of  God,  and  the  desiring  of  the 
joye  perdurable.  This  bete  draweth  the  herte  of 
man  to  God,  and  doth  him  hate  his  sinne.  For 
sothly,  ther  is  nothmg  that  savoureth  so  sote  to  a 
child,  as  the  milke  of  his  norice,  ne  nothing  is  to 
him  more  abhominable  than  that  milke,  whan  it  is 
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mcllled  wiih  other  mcM.  lUghl  so  the  Binrul 
suin  tluti  loveth  hia  linne,  him  snmeth,  tlut  it  U  t» 
him  tuoat  awele  of  any  thine  t  but  fro  lliBl  time 
ttwl  be  loTMh  sadly  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist,  aud  ilc- 
•inth  the  lit  perduralile,  ther  is  to  him  nothing 
ntUTc  abhominablc.  For  solbljr  the  lawe  of  God 
ia  tba  Icire  of  God.  For  which  David  tlie  propliet 
■aytb  ;  I  hare  loved  thy  Inwe,  and  hated  wiokcd. 
iieaM  :  he  that  loveth  God,  kepeth  his  lawe  and 
Ilia  word.  Tbis  tree  saw  the  propliet  Daniel  in 
■[lirit,  upon  the  vision  of  Nabuclioduuusor,  wliui 
his  onun-'eiled  him  to  do  penance.  PeoiuiBe  is  tlie 
trea  of  lif,  to  hem  that  it  receiven  :  and  he  ttiat 
boldeth  him  in  veray  penance,  is  liliiful,  after  tlie 
•enlcnce  of  Salomon. 

penance  or  contiition  man  ahai  nnder- 


id  foure  diini 


which  ben  the  en 

BCH  that  mavei 

on  i  and  how  ho  » 

luid  be  ooDlril 

rition  availeth  to 

lie  eoule.     Tl 

Ibu*,  that  contrition  ia  the  yerny  aorwe  that  a  man 
liveth  in  his  herte  for  his  ninnes,  witii  ead  pur- 
'  pM  U  abriven  him,  and  to  do  penance,  and  never 
~  V  ti>  don  ainnc.  And  this  sorwc  alial  be  in  tliia 
wr,  aa  sayth  Seint  Bernard  ;  it  abal  ben  hevy 
Mid  grevouB,  and  ful  sharpe  and  poinant  in  herte  ; 
BM,  for  a  man  hath  agilled  hia  Lord  and  hie 
tlour  ;  and  more  ahaxpe  and  poinant,  for  be 
hath  agilted  hia  father  celc«lial ;  and  yet  more 
sharpe  and  poinant,  for  he  hath  wrathed  and 
allied  him  that  buughte  him,  that  witii  his  pre-  j 
cujaa  blod  hath  deliTered  ua  fro  the  bonde«  of  Mnno, 
and  fro  the  eraelteo  of  llic  devil,  and  fro  the  pelneo 
ofhelle.  I 

~'ha  cnUMS  that  ought  to  move  a  man  to  contri-  , 
ben  aixe.  First,  a  man  ahal  retnembro  him  of  , 
liiincs.  Bill  lokethat  that  remembrance  ne  be 
lim  no  dulit,  by  no  way,  but  grele  shame  and 
To  for  his  nnnea.  For  Job  anyth,  sinful  men 
verkea  worthy  of  confession.  And  Ihcrfore 
nyth  Eieehiel ;  I  koI  rcmembre  me  all  the  yerea 
of  my  lif.  in  thebiltenieaaeof  myherte.  And  God 
•ayth  in  the  Apocalipaei  remembreyou  frowhena 
that  ye  ben  fall,  for  before  the  time  that  ye  ainned, 
ye  weren  children  of  God,  and  limmea  of  the  regne 
of  God  i  but  fur  your  ainne  ye  ben  wanen  thral  and 
foalc ;  membr«  of  llic  fendc  ;  bale  of  angels ', 
•clamder  of  holy  cliirchc.  and  fode  of  Ilm  false 
■ent ;  pcrpelucl  mn(crc  of 


«  foul. 


I  nlilioi 


,1c,  for  ye 


neih  again 

o  el*  his  ovrcn  spewing  ;  and  yet  fooler,  for  yonr 
unK  wiiiinain;  in  cinne,  and  your  sinful  U'age,  for 
which  ye  b«  roten  in  your  ainnen,  as  a  beoat  in  bis 
iliinge.  Swicbe  manero  thouglncs  make  ■  man  to 
haveslanleof  hissinne,  and  do  delit;  aaCodnilh, 
liy  Iba  Frophel  Ezeehiel ;  ye  shut  remembre  you 
•f  Jour  vayea,  andlheyshutdispleseyoa.  Sothly, 
rianen  Imo  the  waies  that  lede  folk  to  hell. 
Tbaaeeood  cause  that  ouEhl  to  make  a  man  to 
r  k*e  diadeigne  uf  MDoe  is  this,  that,  aa  saitli  Sciat 
*"  ■  ...         .J  (iifjj  ((,  (jnnaj  and 


hail  diadeigne  of  myself.    Certes,  wel  ought  a 
have  disdeigiie  of  sinue,  and  withdraws  him 
I  fro  Uiai  thisldom  and  vilany.    And  lo,  what  sayih 


the  same  Seneke  aJao  aayth :  I  am  borne  to  greiar  ' 
thingei,  Ihantobe  diral  to  my  body,  or  for  to  nutka 
of  my  body  a  thral.  Ne  ■  funler  tbiij  may  no  uiaD,.i 
no  woman,  make  of  hia  body,  than  for  lo  yeve  lib  I 
body  to  ainne.  Al  were  it  the  fonteat  chorle,  a>  I 
the  foulest  woman  (bat  liveth,  and  leat  of  value, 
yet  is  he  than  more  foule,  and  more  in  servitudei. 
Ever  fro  the  biglier  degree  that  man  fallelh,  tho 
more  is  he  thral,  and  more  to  Ood  and  to  the  worUt 
vile  and  abhominnble.  O  good  God,  wet  ought  b 
man  have  disdeigne  of  ainne,  «illi  that  tliurgli  ainne, 
ther  be  was  free,  ho  is  nmde  bond.  And  llierfuro 
saylh  Seint  Augustine :  if  thou  haat  disdeigiie  of 
thy  servant,  if  be  offend  or  ainne,  have  ihou  lliaii 
disdeigne,  that  thou  thy  self  ahuldeat  da  ainni. 
Take  reward  of  thin  owen  value,  that  tlion  ne  be 
to  fonle  to  thyself.  Alas  I  wel  oughten  they  than 
luLVB  diadeigne  to  be  servants  and  llinilles  to  sinnc, 
and  aore  to  be  aalianied  of  hemself,  tliat  God  of  his 
endles  goodneaae  hath  eette  in  high  estat,  or  yeva 
hem  witu^,  strength  of  body,  hele,  beantee,  or  proa- 
pentee,  and  boaght  hem  fro  the  deth  with  liia  licrle 
blood,  llutt  they  ao  unkindly  agaios  bis  gentilksae, 
quiten  him  ao  vilainaty,  to  slaughter  of  hir  oweii 
soules.  0  good  God  I  ye  women  that  ben  of  grel 
beautee,  remembretb  you  on  the  prorerhe  of  Salo- 
mon, that  likenoth  a  lure  woman,  that  ia  a  fool  of 
hire  body,  lo  a  ring  of  gold  thai  is  wome  in  Iha 
groine  of  a  so«e  :  for  ngbt  aa  a  aowe  wroleth  in 
every  ordure,  so  wrotetb  she  hire  beantee  ia 
Blinking  ordure  of  ainne. 

The  ihrldde  cause,  tlmt  ought  Id  meve  a  man  to 
contrition,  is  drede  of  the  day  of  dome,  and  of  the 
horrible  peines  of  belle.  For  aa  Seint  Jerome 
Bayth  :  al  every  time  that  me  remembretb  of  the 
day  of  dome,  1  quake :  for  whan  I  ele  or  drinke, 
or  do  whal  soldo,  ever  aemethmutliat  the  trompe 
Bownetli  in  min  eres  :  riseth  ye  op  that  ben  ded, 
and  cumcth  to  the  jn^mcnt.  O  good  God  !  moehe 
ought  a  nuM  to  drcde  swlche  a  jugament,  ther  ai 
we  aim]  be  alle,  as  Seint  Poule  saylh,  before  tlie 
Btreit  jugement  of  oure  Lord  Jean  Crist ;  if  htrai 
he  abal  make  a  general  congregation,  wheras  ni 
man  may  be  absent ;  fur  certea  llier  availelh  non 
CBSuine  ne  non  cxcusation  ;  and  not  only,  that  our 
defautce  abul  be  juged,  but  eke  that  all  our  wiikea 
shul  openly  be  knowen.  And,  as  aayth  Si'inl 
Bernard,  ther  no  slial  no  plellng  availe,  ne  no 
ileight  :  we  ahal  yeve  rekening  of  everich  idle 
word.  Ther  ahal  wo  have  a  juge  thai  may  not  be 
deceived  ne  corrupt ;  and  why  I  forcertes,  all  our 
thoughtes  ben  discovered,  as  to  him:  ne  for  prayer, 
ne  for  mcde,  he  wil  not  be  corrupt.  And  llierfurs 
aai lb  Salomon ;  the  wrath  of  God  uewol  not  spare  di 
wight,  for  prayer  ne  for  yeft.  And  therfure  at  ilii 
day  of  dome  ther  is  nou  hope  lo  escape.  Wherfore, 
as  nuyth  Seiul  Anseime,  ful  gret  anguish  ebol  the 
sinrni  folk  have  at  that  time :  ther  abal  be  the 
sleme  and  wroth  juge  aitliog  above,  and  under 
bim  the  horrible  pitle  of  belle  open,  to  destroy  him 
tlial  nolde  not  beknowen  hia  aionea,  which  slnne* 
shutlen  openly  be  aliewed  before  God  and  before 
every  creature  :  and  on  the  left  tide,  roo  Dhrls 
than  any  iMrrtc  may  thinko.  for  lo  lury  and  drawe 
the  sinful  aontcB  to  the  pitte  of  helle  :  and  wiilun 
the  hertes  of  folk  abal  ba  the  bilinit  conscience, 
and  witboul  forth  ahal  be  the  world  all  brenniiiK. 
Whither  llutn  alial  the  wrctcbed  soule  flee  lo  hide 
him  !  Certea  he  may  not  hide  him,  he  raiut  cc 
forth  and  ahawe  bim.     For  certcs,  as  laitb  Semi 
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Jerome,  the  erth  sha]  cast  liim  out  of  it,  and  the 
see,  and  also  the  aire,  that  shal  be  ful  of  thouder 
chippes  and  lightnings.  Now  sothly,  who  so  wil 
remembre  him  of  these  thinges,  I  gesse  that  his 
sinnes  shal  not  torne  him  to  delit,  but  to  grete 
Borwe,  for  drede  of  the  peine  of  helle.  And  ther- 
fore  saith  Job  to  God  :  suffer.  Lord,  that  I  may 
a  while  bewaile  and  bewepe,  or  I  go  without  re- 
toming  to  the  derke  londe,  ycovered  with  the 
derkenesse  of  deth  ;  to  the  londe  of  misese  and  of 
derkenesse,  wheras  is  the  shaduwe  of  dcth ;  whei^as 
is  non  ordre  ne  ordinance,  but  grisly  drede  that 
ever  shal  last  Lo,  here  may  ye  see,  that  Job 
prayed  respite  a  while,  to  bewepe  and  wailc  his 
trespas :  for  sothely  on  day  of  respite  is  better 
than  all  the  tresour  of  this  world.  And  for  as 
moche  as  a  man  may  acquite  himself  before  God 
by  penitence  in  this  world,  and  not  by  tresour, 
therfore  shuld  he  pray  to  God  to  yevc  him  respite 
a  while, to  bewepen  and  bewailen  his  trespas:  for 
certes,  all  the  sorwe  that  a  man  might  make  fro 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  n'is  but  a  litel  thing, 
at  regard  of  the  sorwe  of  helle.  The  cause  why 
that  Job  clepeth  helle  the  londe  of  derkenesse  ; 
understondeth,  that  he  clepeth  it  londe  or  erth,  for 
it  is  stable  and  never  shal  faile  ;  and  derke,  fur 
he  that  is  in  helle  hath  defaute  of  light  naturel ; 
for  cei'tes  the  derke  light,  that  shal  come  out  of 
the  fire  that  ever  shal  brcnne,  shall  tome  hem  all 
to  peine  that  be  in  helle,  for  it  sheweth  hem  the 
horrible  Divels  that  hem  turmenten.  Covered 
with  the  derkenesse  of  deth  ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
he  that  is  in  helle,  shal  have  defaute  of  the  sight 
of  Grod  ;  for  certes  the  sight  of  God  is  the  lif  per- 
durable. The  derknesse  of  deth,  ben  the  sinnes 
that  the  wretched  man  hath  don,  which  that  dis- 
troublen  him  to  see  the  face  of  God,  right  as  a 
derke  cloud  betweue  us  and  the  sonne.  It  is  londe 
of  misese,  because  that  ther  ben  three  maner  of 
defautes  aveust  three  thinges  that  folk  of  this 
world  han  m  this  present  lif ;  that  is  to  say,  ho- 
noures,  delites,  and  richcsses.  Ayenst  honour  have 
they  in  helle  shame  and  confusion :  for  wel  ye  wote, 
that  men  depen  honour  the  reverence  that  man 
doth  to  man  ;  but  in  helle  is  non  honour  nc  reve- 
rence ;  for  certes  no  more  reverence  shal  be  don 
ther  to  a  king,  than  to  a  knave.  For  which  God 
sayth  by  the  Prophet  Jeremie  ;  the  folk,  that  me 
despisen,  shal  be  in  despite.  Honour  is  also  cleped 
gret  lordeship.  Ther  slial  no  wight  scrven  other, 
but  of  harme  and  turment  Honour  is  also  cleped 
gret  dignitee  and  highnesse  ;  but  in  helle  shal 
they  be  alle  fortroden  of  divels.  As  God  saith  ; 
the  horrible  Divels  shul  gon  and  comcn  upon  the 
hedes  of  dampned  folk  :  and  this  is,  for  as  moche 
lu  the  higher  that  they  were  in  this  present  lif, 
the  more  shul  they  be  abated  and  defouled  in  helle. 
Ayenst  the  richesse  of  this  world  shul  they  have 
misese  of  poverte,  and  this  poverte  shal  be  in 
foure  thinges :  in  defaute  of  tresour ;  of  which 
David  sayth  ;  the  riclie  folk  that  enbraceden  and 
oneden  all  hir  herte  to  tresour  of  this  world,  shul 
slepe  in  the  sleping  of  deth,  and  nothing  ne  shul 
they  find  in  hir  hondes  of  all  hir  tresour.  And 
moreover,  the  misese  of  helle  shal  be  in  defaute  of 
mete  and  drink.  For  God  sayth  thus  by  Moyses : 
thev  shul  be  wasted  with  honger,  and  the  briddes 
of  hello  shul  devouro  hem  with  bitter  deth,  and 
the  gall  of  the  dragon  shal  ben  hir  drinke,  and  the 
venime  of  the  dragon  hir  morsels.    And  further 


over  hir  misese  shal  be  in  defaute  of  clothing,  for 
they  shul  be  naked  in  body,  as  of  clothing,  save 
the  fire  in  which  they  breniie,  and  other  filthes  ; 
and  naked  shul  they  be  in  soule,  of  all  maner  rer- 
tues,  which  that  is  the  clothing  of  the  soulc. 
Wher  ben  than  the  gay  robes,  and  soft©  shetes, 
and  the  fyn  shertes !  Lo,  what  sayth  God  of 
heven  by  the  Prophet  Esaie,  that  under  hem  shul 
be  strewed  mothes,  and  hir  covertures  shul  ben 
of  wormes  of  helle.  And  further  over  hir  misese 
shal  be  in  defaute  of  frcndes,  for  he  is  not  ponre 
that  hath  good  frendes :  but  ther  is  no  frend  ;  for 
neither  God  ne  no  good  creature  shal  be  frond  to 
hem,  and  evcrich  of  hem  shal  hate  other  with 
dedly  hate.  The  sonnes  and  the  doughtcrs  shal 
rebel  ayenst  father  and  mother,  and  kinred  ayenst 
kinred,  and  chidcn  and  despisen  echo  other,  both 
day  and  night,  as  God  sayth  by  the  Prophet 
Micheas.  And  the  loving  children,  that  whilom 
loveden  so  fleshly,  everich  of  hem  wold  eten  other 
if  they  might.  For  how  shuld  they  love  togeder 
in  the  peines  of  helle,  whan  they  liated  eclie  other  in 
the  prosperitee  of  this  lif !  For  truste  wel,  hir 
fleshly  love  was  dedly  hate.  As  saith  the  Prophet 
David  :  who  so  that  loveth  wickeduesse,  he  hateth 
his  owen  soule,  and  who  so  hateth  his  owen  soule, 
certes  he  may  love  non  other  wight  in  no  manere: 
and  therfore  in  helle  is  no  solace  ne  nofrends)iip,but 
ever  the  more  kinrcdes  that  ben  in  helle,  the  more 
cursing,  the  more  chiding,  and  the  more  dedly 
hate  ther  is  among  hem.  And  further  over  ther 
they  shul  have  defaute  of  all  maner  delites,  for 
certes  delites  ben  after  the  appetitesof  the  fi  vc  wi  ttes , 
as  sight,  hering,  smelling,  savouring,  and  touching. 
But  in  helle  hir  sight  shal  be  ful  of  derkenesse  and 
of  smoke,  and  hir  eyen  ful  of  teres ;  and  hir  hering 
ful  of  waimenting  and  grinting  of  teeth,  as  sayth 
Jesu  Crist :  hir  nosethirles  shul  be  ful  of  stinking ; 
and,  as  saith  Esay  the  Prophet,  hir  savouring 
shal  be  ful  of  bitter  galle  ;  and  touching  of  all  hit 
body,  shal  be  covered  with  fire  that  never  shal 
quenche,  and  with  wormes  that  never  shal  die,  as 
God  sayth  by  the  mouth  of  Esay.  And  for  as 
moche  as  they  shul  not  wene  that  they  mow  dien 
for  peine,  and  by  detli  flee  fro  peine,  that  mow 
they  understonde  in  the  word  of  Job,  that  Ba}-th  ; 
Ther  is  the  shadow  of  deth.  Certes  a  shadowe 
hath  likenesse  of  the  thing  of  which  it  is  shadowed, 
but  shadowe  is  not  the  same  thing  of  which  it  is 
shadowed  :  right  so  fareth  the  peine  of  helle  ;  it 
is  like  deth,  for  the  horrible  anguish  ;  and  why  t 
for  it  peineth  hem  ever  as  though  they  shuld  die 
anon  ;  but  certes  they  shul  not  dien.  For  as 
sayth  Seint  Gregory  ;  To  wretched  caitifes  shal  be 
deth  withouten  deth,  and  ende  withoutcn  ende, 
and  defaute  withouten  failing  ;  for  hir  deth  shal 
alway  live,  and  hir  ende  shal  ever  more  beginne, 
and  hir  defaute  shal  never  faile.  And  therfore 
sayth  Seint  John  the  Evangelist ;  They  shul  folow 
deth,  and  they  shul  not  finde  him,  and  they  shul 
desire  to  die,  and  deth  shal  flee  from  hem.  And 
eke  Job  saith,  that  in  helle  is  non  ordre  of  rule. 
And  al  be  it  so,  that  God  hath  create  all  thing  in 
right  ordre,  and  nothing  withouten  ordre,  but  all 
thinges  ben  ordred  and  nombred,  yet  natheles  they 
that  ben  dampned  ben  nothing  in  ordre,  ne  hold 
non  ordre.  For  the  erth  shal  berc  hem  no  fruite : 
(for,  as  the  Prophet  David  sayeth,  God  shal  destroy 
the  fruite  of  the  erth,  as  fro  hem)  nc  water  shal 
ycve  hem  no  moisture,  ne  the  aire  no  refreshing 


ne  the  fire  no  light.  For  as  sayth  Seint  Basil ; 
The  breimiiig  of  the  fire  of  this  world  shal  God 
yeve  in  helle  to  hem  that  beu  dampned,  but  the 
light  and  the  clerenease  shal  be  yeve  in  heven  to 
his  children  ;  right  as  tlie  good  man  yeveth  flesh 
to  his  children,  and  bones  to  his  houndes.  And 
for  they  shul  have  non  hope  to  escape,  sayth  Job 
At  last,  tliat  ther  shal  horrour  and  grisly  drede 
dwellen  withouten  ende.  Horrour  is  ahvay  dredo 
of  harme  that  is  to  come,  and  this  drede  shal  a!  way 
dwell  in  the  liertes  of  hem  that  ben  dampned. 
And  therfore  han  they  lome  all  hir  hope  for  seven 
eauses.  First,  for  God  that  is  hir  juge  shal  be 
withoaten  mercie  to  hem  ;  and  they  may  not  plese 
him  ;  ne  non  of  his  halwes  ;  ne  they  may  yeve 
nothing  for  hir  raunsom ;  ne  they  havr  no  vois  to 
npeke  to  him  ;  ne  they  may  not  flee  fro  peine  ;  ne 
they  have  no  goodnesse  in  hem  that  they  may 
ahew  to  deliver  hem  fro  peine.  And  therfore 
sayth  Salomon  ;  The  wicked  man  dieth,  and  whan 
he  is  ded,  he  shal  have  non  hope  to  escape  fro 
peine.  Who  so  than  wold  wel  understonde  these 
peines,  and  bethinke  him  wel  that  he  hath  deserved 
these  peines  fur  his  sinnes,  certes  he  shulde  have 
more  talent  to  sighen  aud  to  wepe,  than  for  to 
singe  and  playe.  For  as  sayth  Salomon  ;  Who  so 
tliat  had  the  science  to  know  the  peiues  that  ben 
established  and  ordeined  for  siune,  he  wold  forsake 
sinne.  That  science,  saith  Soint  Austin,  maketh 
a  man  to  waimentcu  in  his  herte. 

The  fourthe  point,  that  oughte  make  a  man 
have  contrition,  is  the  sorweful  remembrance  of 
the  good  dedes  that  he  hath  lefte  to  don  hero  in 
erthe,  and  also  the  good  that  he  hath  lome. 
Sothly  the  good  werkes  that  he  hath  lefte,  either 
they  be  the  good  werkes  that  he  wrought  er  he 
fell  into  dedly  sinne,  or  dies  the  good  werkes  that 
he  wrought  while  he  lay  in  siime.  Sothly  the 
good  werkes  that  ho  did  before  that  he  fell  in 
dedly  sinne,  ben  all  mortified,  astoned,  and  dulled 
by  the  eft  sinning  :  the  other  werkes  that  ho 
wrought  while  he  lay  in  sinne,  they  ben  utterly 
ded,  as  to  the  lif  perdurable  in  heven.  Than 
thilke  good  werkes  that  ben  mortified  by  eft  sin- 
ning, which  he  did  while  he  was  in  charitee, 
moun  never  quicken  ayen  without  vcray  penitence. 
And  therof  sayth  God  by  the  mouth  of  £zechiel ; 
if  the  rightful  man  retorne  again  fro  his  right- 
wisne^se  and  do  wickeduesse,  shal  he  liven  !  nay  ; 
for  all  the  good  werkes  that  he  hath  wrought, 
shul  never  be  in  remembrance,  for  he  shal  die  in 
his  sinne.  And  upon  thilke  chapitre  sayth  Seint 
Gregoric  thus  ;  that  we  shal  understonde  this 
principally,  that  when  we  don  dedly  sinne,  it  is  for 
nought  than  to  rcmembre  or  drawe  into  memorie 
the  good  werkes  that  we  have  wrought  beforn  : 
for  certes  in  the  werking  of  dedly  sinne,  ther  is 
no  trust  in  no  good  werk  that  we  have  don 
beforn  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  for  to  have  therby  the 
lif  perdurable  in  heven.  But  natheles,  the  good 
werkes  quicken  again  and  comen  again,  and  heipe 
and  availe  to  have  the  lif  perdurable  in  heven, 
whan  we  have  contrition :  but  sothly  the  good 
werkes  that  men  don  while  they  ben  in  dediy 
sinne,  for  as  moche  as  they  were  don  in  dedly 
sinne,  they  may  never  quicken  :  for  certes,  thing 
that  never  had  lif,  may  never  quicken :  and 
natheles,  al  be  it  so  that  they  availen  not  to  have 
the  lif  perdurable,  yet  availen  they  to  ahreggen 
the  peine  of  helle,  or  elles  to  get  temporal  ricli- 


esses,  or  elles  that  God  wol  the  rather  enlumine 
or  light  the  herte  of  the  sinful  man  to  havo 
repentance  ;  and  eke  they  availen  for  to  usen  a 
man  to  do  good  werkes,  that  the  fende  have  the 
lease  power  of  his  soule.  And  thus  the  curteis 
Lord  Jesu  Crist  ne  woll  that  no  good  werk  that 
men  don  be  loste,  for  in  somwhat  it  shal  availe. 
But  for  as  moche  as  the  good  werkes  that  men 
don  while  they  ben  in  good  lif,  ben  all  amortised 
by  sinne  folowing,  and  ekesith  all  the  good  werk^ 
that  men  don  while  they  l)en  in  dedly  sinne,  ben 
utterly  ded,  as  for  to  have  the  lif  perdurable,  wel 
may  that  man,  that  no  good  werk  ne  doth,  sing 
thilke  newe  Frenshe  song,  J'ay  tout  perdu  nwn 
tempij  et  mon  labour.  For  certes  sinne  bereveth 
a  man  both  goodnesse  of  nature,  and  eke  the 
goodnesse  of  grace.  For  sothly  the  grace  of  the 
holy  gost  fareth  like  fire  that  may  not  ben  idle  ; 
for  fire  faileth  anon  as  it  forlctteth  his  werkinjr, 
and  right  so  grace  faileth  anon  as  it  forletteth  his 
werking.  Than  leseth  the  sinful  man  the  good- 
nesse of  glorie,  that  only  is  hight  to  good  men 
that  labouren  and  werken  wel.  Wel  may  he  be 
sory  than,  that  oweth  all  his  lif  to  God,  as  long  as 
he  hath  lived,  and  also  as  long  as  he  shal  live, 
that  no  goodnesse  ne  hath  to  paie  with  his  dette 
to  God,  to  whom  he  oweth  al!  his  lif :  for  trust 
wel  he  shal  yeve  accomptes,  as  sayth  Seint  Ber- 
nard, of  all  the  goodes  that  han  ben  yeven  him  in 
this  present  lif,  and  how  he  hath  hem  dispended, 
in  so  moche  that  ther  shal  not  perishe  an  here  of 
his  hed,  ne  a  moment  of  an  houre  ne  shal  not 
perishe  of  his  time,  that  he  ne  shal  yeve  therof  a 
rekening. 

The  fifthe  thing,  that  ought  to  meve  a  man  to 
contrition,  is  remembrance  of  the  passion  that  our 
Lord  Jesu  Crist  suffered  for  our  sinnes.  For  as 
sayth  Seint  Bernard,  While  that  I  live,  I  shal 
have  i*emembrance  of  the  travailes  that  our  Lord 
Jesu  Crist  suffered  in  preching,  his  werinesse  in 
traveling,  his  temptations  whan  he  fasted,  his  long 
wakinges  whan  he  prayed,  his  teres  whan  he  wept 
for  pitce  of  good  peple  :  tlie  wo  and  the  shame, 
and  the  filthe  that  men  sayden  to  him :  of  the 
foule  spitting  that  men  spitten  in  his  face,  of  the 
buffettes  that  men  yave  him  :  of  the  foule  mouthes 
and  of  the  foule  repreves  that  men  saiden  to 
him  :  of  the  uayles  with  which  he  was  nailed  to 
the  crosse  ;  and  of  all  the  remenant  of  his  passion, 
that  he  suffred  for  mannes  sinne,  and  nothing  for 
his  gilte.  And  here  ye  shul  understand  that  in 
mannes  sinne  is  every  maner  order,  or  ordinance, 
tourned  up  so  doun.  For  it  is  sotli,  that  God  and 
reson,  and  sensualltee,  and  the  body  of  man,  ben 
ordained,  that  everich  of  thise  foure  thinges  shuld 
have  lordship  over  that  other  :  as  thus ;  God 
shuld  have  lordship  over  reson,  and  reson  over 
sensual itee,  and  sensualitee  over  the  body  of  man. 
But  sothly  whan  man  sinneth,  all  this  ordre,  cr 
ordinance,  is  turned  up  so  doun  ;  and  tiiei-fore 
than,  for  as  moche  as  reson  of  man  ne  wol  not  be 
subgct  ne  obeisant  to  God,  that  is  his  lord  by 
right,  therfore  leseth  it  the  lordship  that  it  shuld 
have  over  sensualitee,  and  eke  over  the  body  of 
man  ;  and  why  ?  for  sensualitee  rebclleth  than 
ayenst  reson  :  and  by  that  way  leseth  reson  the 
lordship  over  sensualitee,  and  over  the  body.  For 
right  as  reson  is  i*ebel  to  God,  right  so  is  sen- 
sualitee rebel  to  reson,  and  the  body  also.  And 
certes  this  disordinance,  and  this  rebellion,  oui 
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Loud  Jesu  Crist  aboaght  upon  his  precious  body 
ful  dere  :  and  herkeneth  in  whicbe  wise.  For  as 
moche  as  x'eson  is  rebel  to  God,  tberfore  is  man 
worthy  to  have  sorwe,  and  to  be  ded.  This  suf- 
fred  oar  Lord  Jesu  Crist  for  man,  after  that  he 
had  be  betraied  of  his  disciple,  and  distreined  and 
bounde,  so  that  his  blood  brast  out  at  every  nail 
of  his  hondes,  as  saith  Sebit  Augustin.  And 
ferthermore,  for  as  moche  as  reson  of  man  wol 
not  daunt  sensualitee  whan  it  may,  therfore  is 
man  worthy  to  have  shame :  and  this  suffered 
our  Lord  Jesu  Crist  for  man,  whan  they  spitten  in 
his  visage.  And  fcrtherover,  for  as  moche  as  the 
caitif  body  of  man  is  rebel  both  to  reson  and  to 
sensualitee,  therfore  it  is  worthy  the  deth  :  and 
this  suffered  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist  upon  the  crosse, 
wheras  ther  was  no  part  of  his  body  free,  without 
ffrete  peine  and  bitter  passion.  And  all  this  suf- 
ired  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist  that  never  forfaited  ;  and 
thus  sayd  he  :  To  mocliel  am  I  peined,  for  thinges 
that  I  never  deserved  :  and  to  moche  defouled  for 
shendship  that  man  is  worthy  to  have.  And 
therfore  may  the  sinful  man  wel  say,  as  sayth 
Seint  Bernard  :  Accursed  be  the  bitternesse  of 
my  sinne,  for  whiche  ther  must  be  suffered  so 
moche  bitternesse.  For  certes,  after  the  divers 
discordance  of  our  wickednesse  was  the  passion  of 
Jesu  Crist  ordeined  in  divers  thinges  ;  as  thus. 
Certes  sinful  mannes  soule  is  betraied  of  the 
divel,  by  coveitise  of  temporel  prosperitee  ;  and 
scorned  by  disceite,  whan  he  cheseth  fleshly 
delites  ;  and  yet  it  is  turmented  by  impatience  of 
adversitee,  and  bespet  by  servage  and  subjection 
of  sinne  ;  and  at  the  last  it  is  slain  finally.  For 
this  discordance  of  sinful  man,  was  Jesu  Crist 
first  betraied  ;  and  after  that  was  he  bounde,  that 
came  for  to  unbinde  us  of  sinne  and  of  peine. 
Than  was  he  bescomed,  that  only  shuld  have  ben 
honoured  in  alle  thinges  and  of  alle  thinges.  Than 
was  his  visage,  that  ought  to  be  desired  to  be  seen 
of  all  mankind  (in  which  visage  angels  desiren  to 
loke)  vilaiusly  bespet.  Than  was  he  scourged 
that  nothing  had  trespassed  ;  and  finally,  than 
was  he  crucified  and  slain.  Than  were  accom. 
plished  the  wordes  of  Esaie :  He  was  wounded 
for  our  misdedes,  and  defouled  for  our  felonies. 
Now  sith  that  Jesu  Crist  toke  on  himself  the 
peine  of  all  our  wickednesses,  moche  ought  sinful 
roau  to  wepe  and  to  bewailc,  that  for  his  sinncs 
Goddes  sone  of  heven  shuld  all  this  peine  endure. 
The  sixte  thing,  that  shuld  move  a  man  to  con- 
trition, is  the  hope  of  three  thinges,  that  is  to  say, 
foryevenessc  of  sinne,  and  tlic  yeft  of  grace  for  to 
do  wel,  and  the  gloric  of  heven,  with  whiche  God 
shal  guerdon  man  for  his  good  dedes.  And  for 
as  moche  as  Jesu  Crist  yeveth  us  thise  yeftes  of 
his  largeiiesse,  and  of  his  soveraine  bountee,  ther- 
fore he  is  c\e^dfJesus  Nazarentis  Rex  Jud<Borum, 
Jesus  is  for  to  say,  saviour  or  salvation,  on  whom 
men  shul  hopen  to  have  foryevenesse  of  sinnes, 
which  that  is  proprely  salvation  of  sinnes.  And 
therfore  sayd  the  Angel  to  Joseph,  Thou  shalt 
clepe  his  name  Jesus,  that  shal  saven  his  peple  of 
hir  sinnes.  And  hereof  saith  Seint  Peter  ;  Ther 
is  non  other  name  under  heven,  that  is  yeven  to 
any  man,  by  which  a  man  may  be  saved)  but  only 
Jesus.  Nazarenus  is  as  moche  for  to  say,  as 
flourishing,  in  which  a  man  shal  hope,  that  he, 
that  yeveth  him  remission  of  sinnes,  shal  yevo 
him  also  grace  wel  for  to  do  :  for  in  the  flour  is 


hope  of  fruit  in  time  coming,  and  in  foryevenesse 
of  sinnes  hope  of  grace  wel  to  do.  .  I  was  at  the 
dore  of  thin  herte,  sayth  Jesus,  and  cleped  for  to 
enter.  He  that  openeth  to  me,  shal  ha\e  foryeve- 
nesse of  .lis  sinnes,  and  I  wol  enter  into  him  by 
my  grace,  and  soupe  with  him  by  the  good  werkes 
that  he  shal  don,  which  werkes  ben  the  food  of 
God,  and  he  shal  soupe  with  me  by  the  gret  joye 
that  I  shal  yeve  him.  Thus  shal  man  hope,  that 
for  his  werkos  of  penance  God  shal  yeve  him  his 
regne,  as  he  behight  him  in  the  Gospel. 

Now  shal  man  understande,  in  which  maner 
shal  be  his  contrition.  I  say,  that  it  shal  be 
universal  and  total ;  this  is  to  say,  a  man  shal  be 
veray  repentant  for  all  his  sinnes,  that  he  liath 
don  in  delite  of  his  thought,  for  delite  is  perilous. 
For  ther  ben  two  maner  of  conscntuiges  ;  th&t  on 
of  hem  is  cleped  consenting  of  affection,  whan  a 
man  is  moved  to  do  sinne,  and  tlian  deliteth  him 
longe  for  to  thinke  on  that  sinne,  and  his  reson 
apperceiveth  it  wel,  that  it  is  sinne  ayenst  the 
la  we  of  God,  and  yet  his  reson  refraineth  not 
his  foule  delite  or  talent,  though  he  see  wcl 
apertly,  that  it  is  ayenst  the  reverence  of  God : 
although  his  reson  consent  not  to  do  that  wniie 
indede,  yet  sayn  som  doctours,  that  swiche  delite 
that  dwelleth  longe  is  ful  perilous,  al  be  it  never 
so  lite.  And  also  a  man  shuld  sorow,  namely  for 
all  that  ever  he  hath  desired  ayenst  the  lawe  of 
God,  with  parfite  consenting  of  his  reson,  for 
therof  is  no  doute,  that  it  is  dedly  sinne  in  con- 
senting :  for  certes  ther  is  no  dedly  sinne,  but  that 
it  is  first  in  mannes  thought,  and  after  that  in  his 
delite,  and  so  forth  into  consenting,  and  into  dede. 
Wherfore  I  say,  that  many  men  ne  repent  hem 
never  of  swiche  thoughtes  and  delites,  ne  never 
shriven  hem  of  it,  but  only  of  the  dede  of  gret 
sinnes  outward :  wherfore  I  say,  that  swiche 
wicked  delites  ben  subtil  begilers  of  hem  that 
shul  be  dampned.  Moreover  man  ought  to 
sorwen  for  his  wicked  wordes,  as  wel  as  for  his 
wicked  dedes  :  for  certes  repentance  of  a  singuler 
sinne,  and  not  re|)entant  of  all  his  other  sinnes  ;  or 
elles  repenting  him  of  all  his  other  sinnes,  and  not 
of  a  singuler  sinne,  may  not  avnile.  For  certes 
God  Almighty  is  all  good ;  and  therfore,  either  he 
foryeveth  all,  or  elles  right  nought.  And  ther- 
fore sayth  Seint  Augustin  :  I  wotc  certainly,  that 
God  is  enemy  to  every  sinner  :  and  how  than  ? 
he  that  observeth  on  sinne,  shal  he  have  foryeve- 
nesse of  the  remcnant  of  his  other  sinnes  !  Nay. 
And  fui*therover  contrition  shuld  be  wonder  sor- 
weful  and  anguishous  :  and  therfore  yeveth  him 
God  plainly  his  mercie  :  and  therfore  whan  my 
soule  was  anguishous,  and  sorweful  within  me, 
than  had  I  remembrance  of  God,  that  my  praier 
might  come  to  him.  Furtherover  contrition  muste 
be  continuel,  and  that  man  have  stedfast  purpose 
to  shrive  him,  and  to  amend  him  of  his  lif.  For 
sothly,  while  contrition  lasteth,  man  may  ever 
hope  to  have  foryevenesse.  And  of  this  cometli 
hate  of  sinne,  that  destroyeth  sinne  bothe  in  him- 
self, and  eke  in  other  folk  at  his  power.  For 
which  sayth  David ;  they  that  love  God,  hate 
wickednesse  :  for  to  love  God,  is  for  to  love  tliat 
he  loveth,  and  hate  that  he  hatetli. 

The  last  thing  that  men  ahull  understand  in 
contrition  is  this,  wherof  availeth  contrition.  I 
say,  that  contrition  somtime  delivereth  man  fro 
sinne :    of   which    David   saith ;    I    say,  (quod 
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David)  I  poifOMd  fftnnelji  to  aliriTe  me,  Bod 
Uuni  IiDTd  relsMdeil  my  iiana.  And  right  to 
■a  ooDtrllloD  ii**IUth  not  without  sad  purpus  of 
•liritt  and  ntisfiMlian,  right  so  litel  worth  is 
■hrirt  or  aalUfacdon  wilhouteii  contrition.  And 
mareorrr  coutrilion  deairoyetli  the  priun  of  helle, 
■od  niakelh  weko  and  feble  all  the  strenzthes  of 
^Ste  De>ili,  and  nfltareih  the  yntia  of  tlie  holy 
goBt,  and  o(  all  good  vertues,  aud  it  cleiuelh  the 
■ooIq  of  sinae,  and  dcliverelh  h  fro  the  peine.of 
hellr,  and  fro  the  cumpnifnio  of  the  Devil,  and  iro 
tbt  Mnrage  of  aiiine,  and  ratoreth  it  to  all  goodes 
apiritiMli  and  to  (he  vompagnie  and  Dommuiiion 
of  holy  ehtrche.  And  furtberover  it  maketh  liim, 
that  whilom  wiu  aoue  of  ire,  to  be  tho  sane  of 
gmcB  I  aud  ail  these  tliingea  ben  preved  by  hoty 
wtit.  And  tberfure  lie  that  wold  set  his  enleut 
la  ihisi  thiii);es,  ha  were  fui  wise  :  for  eothlj  he 
na  shuld  liave  ihau  in  all  his  lif  cornKe  to  aiiine, 
,tiut  y*fB  hi*  herto  and  body  to  the  service  of  Jcbu 

UOriat,  aud  ihcrof  do  him  homage.  For  cerlcs  nur 
'  "  \  J«Hl  Cliat  hath  spared  lu  »  hciiigncly  in  our 
■■  thai  if  ho  no  had  |iilee  ua  monnn  soule,  a 

jYittry  toog  might  we  alio  singe. 

SrpHdl  prima  part  penilenlia  :  el  laeipit  part 
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•  to  bo  don  or  non :  and  which  Ihingcs  ben 
I  Tcray  eonrcssion. 
<  l^nt  shall  (lion  undentande,  that  confccsioa  is 
yttmj  showing  of  flnnes  to  tho  precsC  ;  this  ia  to 
aaie  vtray,  (vt  he  must  eunfesse  him  of  all  the 
toadlllans  tliat  belongon  lu  liis  shine,  as  ferforth 
M  k*  can  :  all  must  tw  aayd,  and  nothing  excused, 
<  mb  hid,  tie  forwrapped  ;  and  not  avaunt  him  of  bis 
LfM^  werk<«.  Also  it  is  neeessorie  to  undei«tande 
^lAwiMB  llul  Binnes  springen,  and  how  thoy 
MCJCSsn,  and  which  they  ben. 

Of  springing  of  siunes  sailh  Seint  Poule  in  this 
wise :  that  right  as  by  ou  man  sinno  entred  first 
igln  this  world,  aud  tburgh  suiiie  delli,  right  so 
delh  sulrelh  into  aile  men  tlial  sinnen  :  and  this 
inao  was  Adam,  by  whom  uune  entred  into  this 
wurid,  whan  ho  brake  the  eommaadement  of  God. 
Aud  Iherfan  he  that  iirat  was  so  mighty,  that  bo 
Da  shuld  hare  died,  beeamo  swiche  un  that  he 
roim  nedea  itio,  whtlhsr  he  wold  or  no  ;  and  all 
Uki  progenie  In  this  world,  that  in  tliilke  mnner 
'  in,  dicn.  Loke  tliat  in  the  estat  uf  iunooenco, 
)  Adam  and  Eve  weren  naked  in  paradise, 
1 1  and  no  thing  ne  hadden  shame  of  hir  nakednesse, 
hat  the  serpent,  that  was  most  wily  of  all 
bestes  that  God  had  mode,  rayd  to  (he 
D :  why  eomtnandod  Cod  you,  that  yo  shuld 
«  of  vrtry  tree  in  Paradise  I  The  woroan 
iwd  :  of  the  (rait,  aayd  ehe,  of  the  tr<?es  of 
la*  WB  Men  us,  but  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Hal  is  ill  the  mJddcl  of  Paradise  God  forbode 
10  eten,  ue  Ui  louche  it,  lest  we  shuld  die. 
Tlw  arrpant  sayd  (utile  womsu:  nay,  nay,  ye  ehul 
■ot  dien  uf  deth  ;  for  soth  God  wate,  tluU  what 
I   4*7  thai  yt  de  therof  yoor  eyen  shul  open,  and  ys 

-'— '  *- gndd«,  knowing  good  and  lianne.    The 

w  that  iJia  tree  was  good  to  fediug,  aud 

faire  la  the  eyeu,  aud  delectable  to  the  sight ;  she 

if  the  tree  and  did  ele,  and  yave 


I      iBlre  la  the  eyeu,  aud 
l»lte  of  th*  &nit  of  tl 
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to  hire  husbond,  and  he  ctv  ;  and  anon  tlie  eyen 
of  hem  both  opened:  and  whau  they  knewa  that 
they  were  naked,  they  sowed  of  a  fig-tree  leyes  in 
maner  of  brechcs,  to  hiden  hir  roemhere.  Heto 
mow  ye  seen,  that  dedly  sinnc  hath  first  gnggeatiDn 
of  the  fende,  as  sheweth  here  by  the  adder  ;  and 
afterward  the  delit  oF  the  flesh,  as  sheweth  here 
by  Ere  ;  and  after  that  the  eonsencing  of  reeou, 
as  ahewetb  by  Adam.  For  trust  wel,  though  so 
it  were,  that  the  fende  templed  Eve,  that  Is  tu  say, 
the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  liad  delil  in  the  beauuc  uf 
the  fruit  defended,  yet  eerlea  til  tlut  reaon,  tlOt 
is  to  say,  Adam,  eonseuted  to  the  eling  of  tlie 
fruit,  yet  studc  he  in  the  slate  of  innaceuee.  Of 
thilke  Adam  toke  we  thiike  sinne  original ;  from 
liiiu  fleslily  disceuded  he  we  all,  and  engendred  uf 
vile  aud  corrupt  mator :  and  whan  tlie  soule  ui 
put  in  our  bodies,  right  onun  in  contract  original 
-' —  ;  and  that,  that  was  ernt  but  ouiy  peine  of 
afterward  botii  peine  and  sinne  : 
beu  all  ybome  sunes  iif  wratli, 
and  of  dampnation  perdurAble,  if  no  were  Baptisnie 
that  we  receive,  which  beoimeth  us  the  culpe : 
but  fatsoth  the  peine  dwelleth  with  us  as  to 
temptation,  which  peine  hight  canBUpisoones.  This 
coucupisoence,  wlian  it  re  wrongfully  disposed  or 
urduined  in  man,  it  maketb  him  coveil,  by  enveitise 
of  flesh,  fledily  sinna  by  sight  ot  his  eyen,  as  to 
erthlythinges,  and  also  coveilise  of  highnesse  by 
pride  of  herto. 

Now  SB  to  speke  of  the  firet  coveilise,  thst  is 
concupiscence,  after  the  lawe  of  our  membrss, 
tliut  were  lawfully  yumked,  and  by  rightful  j 
Dient  uf  God,  I  say,  for  as  muelie  aa  a  ninn  v 
obeisatit  to  Gud,  that  is  his  Lord,  therfure  i 
herte  la  him  disobeisant  tliurgh  euneuplscencc, 
which  is  called  nourisbiDg  of  sinne,  and  aeea!' 
ursiune.  Therfare,all  £he  while  that  a  man  h 
within  him  the  peine  of  coneupiscence,  it  is  imj 
Bible,  but  ho  be  templed  aomtime,  and  moved  in 
flesh  to  sinne.  Aud  this  thing  may  not  faile,  as 
long  OS  he  liveth.  It  may  wel  waae  feble  by 
verlue  of  Baplisme,  and  by  the  grace  of  God 
thurgh  pom'lence  ;  but  fully  ne  elial  it  a 
iguenche,  that  he  ne  ebal  aomtime  be  meve 
liimselfe,  but  if  he  were  refreiued  by  aiken 
or  inalefiue  of  BOrccrie,  or  cold  drinkea.  For  li^ 
wliat  saylh  Seint  Poule !  iJie  flesh  coveilelh  ayeoat 
the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  ayeiist  the  flesh  :  tbpy 
lien  so  cDutrarie  and  so  striieu,  that  a  man  may 
not  alway  do  as  he  wold.  The  same  Seint  Pnule, 
after  his  gret  penonee,  in  water  and  in  lond  ;  in 
water  by  night  and  by  day,  in  gret  peril,  and  in 
gret  peine;  in  lond,  in  grete  famine  and  thurtt, 
cold  and  clotlilea,  and  ones  stoned  almost  In  detli  i 
yet  sayd  he,  alu  !  I  cutif  man,  who  shal  delirer 
me  fru  the  prison  of  my  eailif  body  t  Aud  Seint 
Jerom,  whan  he  long  time  had  dwelled  in  desert, 
whenis  he  had  iiu  eompacnin  but  iif  wilde  bestcs  ; 
wher  as  ho  had  uo  mete  but  herbei,  and  water  to  I 
his  drinke,  ne  no  bed  but  tlie  naked  erth,  wherfore  . 
his  flesli  waa  block,  sa  an  Ethiopian,  for  bele.  and  I 
nie   destroyed   for   cold :    yet   nyd   be,  that  the 

tuning  of  lecberie  boiled  in  all  his  body.  Wlier- 
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tlierforo  sayth  Seint  John  the  Evangelist :  if  we 
Bay  that  wc  ben  without  sinne,  we  deceive  ourself^ 
and  truth  is  not  in  us. 

Now  shul  ye  understonde,  in  what  maner  sinne 
wexeth  and  encreseth  in  man.  The  first  tiling 
is  that  nourishing  of  sinne,  of  which  I  spake  before, 
that  is  concupiscence  :  and  after  that  coraetli  sug- 
gestion of  the  divel,  this  is  to  say,  the  divels  belous, 
with  which  he  bloweth  in  man  the  fire  of  concu- 
piscence :  and  after  that  a  man  betliinketh  him, 
whether  he  wol  do  or  no  that  thing  to  which  he  is 
tempted.  And  than  if  a  man  withstond  and  weive 
the  first  entisuig  of  his  flesh,  and  of  the  fend,  than 
it  is  no  sinne  :  and  if  so  be  he  do  not,  than  feleth 
he  anon  a  flame  of  delit,  and  than  it  is  good  to 
beware  and  kepe  him  wel,  or  elles  he  wol  fall  anon 
to  consenting  of  sinne,  and  than  wol  he  do  it,  if  he 
may  have  time  and  place.  And  of  this  mater  sayth 
Moyscs  by  the  devil,  in  this  maner :  the  fend  sayth, 
I  wol  chace  and  pursue  man  by  wicked  suggestion, 
and  I  wol  hent  him  by  meving  and  stirring  of 
sinne,  and  I  wol  depart  my  pris,  or  my  prey,  by 
deliberation,  and  my  lust  shal  be  accomplised  in 
delit ;  I  wol  draw  ray  swerd  in  consenting :  (for 
ccrtcs,  right  as  a  swerd  departeth  a  thing  in  two 
peces,  right  so  consenting  departeth  God  fro  man) 
and  than  wol  I  sic  him  with  my  bond  in  dcde  of 
sinne.  Thus  sayth  the  fend  ;  for  certes,  than  is  a 
man  al  ded  in  soulc;  and  thus  is  sinne  accom- 
plised, by  temptation,  by  delit,  and  by  consenting : 
and  than  is  the  sinne  actuel. 

Forsoth  sinne  is  in  two  manors,  cither  it  is 
venial,  or  dcdiy  sinne.  Sothly,  whan  a  man  lovetli 
any  creature  more  than  Jcsu  Crist  our  creatour, 
than  it  is  dedly  sinne  :  and  venial  sinne  it  is,  if  a 
man  love  Jesu  Crist  lesse  than  him  ought.  For- 
soth the  dede  of  this  venial  sinne  is  ful  perilous, 
for  it  amenusetli  the  love  that  man  shuld  have  to 
God,  more  and  more.  And  therfore  if  a  man 
cliarge  himself  with  many  swiche  venial  sinnes, 
certes,  but  if  so  be  that  he  somtime  discharge  him 
of  hem  by  shrift,  they  may  wcl  lightly  amenuse  in 
him  all  the  love  that  he  hath  to  Jesu  Crist :  and 
in  this  wise  skippcth  venial  sinne  into  dedly  sinne. 
For  certes,  the  more  that  a  man  chargeth  his 
soule  with  venial  sinnes,  the  moi*e  he  is  enclined 
to  fall  into  dedly  sinne.  And  therfore  let  us  not 
be  negligent  to  discharge  us  of  venial  sinnes.  For 
the  proverbe  sayili,  that  many  sraal  maken  a  gret. 
And  herken  this  ensample :  A  gret  wawe  of  the 
see  Cometh  somtime  with  so  gret  a  violence,  tliat 
it  di*encheth  the  ship :  and  tlie  same  harme  do 
«omtirae  the  smal  dropes  of  water,  that  enteren 
thurgh  a  litel  crcvis  in  the  thurrok,  and  in  the 
botoni  of  the  ship,  if  men  ben  so  negligent,  that 
they  discharge  hem  not  by  time.  And  therfore 
although  ther  be  difference  betwix  thisc  two 
causes  of  drenching,  algates  the  ship  is  dreint. 
Right  so  fareth  it  somtime  of  dedly  sinne,  and  of 
anoious  venial  sinnes,  whan  they  multiplie  in  man 
so  gretly,  that  thiiko  worldly  thinges  that  he 
loveth,  thurgh  which  he  sinncth  venially,  is  as 
gret  in  his  herte  as  the  love  of  God,  or  more  :  and 
therfore  the  love  of  every  thing  that  is  not  beset 
ill  God,  ne  don  pnncipally  for  Goddes  sake,  al- 
though that  a  man  love  it  lesse  than  God,  yet  is  it 
venial  sinne  ;  and  dedly  sinne  is,  whan  the  love  of 
any  thing  weigheth  in  the  herte  of  man,  as  mocho 
as  the  love  of  God,  or  more.  Dedly  sinne,  as  sayth 
Seint  Augustine,  is,  whan  a  man  toumeth   his 


herte  fro  God,  whiche  that  is  veray  soveraine  ' 
bountee,  that  may  not  chnunge,  and  yeveth  )iis 
herte  to  thing  that  may  chaunge  and  flitte :  and 
certes,  that  is  every  thing  save  God  of  heven.  For 
soth  is,  that  if  a  man  yeve  his  love,  which  that  he 
oweth  to  God  with  all  his  herte,  unto  a  creature, 
certes,  as  moohe  of  his  love  as  he  yeveth  to  the 
same  creature,  so  moche  he  bereveth  fro  God,  and 
therfore  doth  he  sinne  :  for  he,  that  is  dettour  to 
God,  ne  yeldcth  not  to  God  all  his  dette,  tliat  is  to 
sayn,  all  the  love  of  his  herte. 

Now  sith  man  understondeth  generally,  whidi 
is    venial    sinne,    than   is    it  coveuable   to   tell 
specially   of   sinnes,  whiche  that  many  a  man 
peraventure  demeth  hem  no  sinnes,  and  shriveth 
him  not  of  the  same,  and  yet  natheles  they  be 
sinnes  sothly,  as  thise  clerkes  writen  ;  this  is  to 
say,  at  every  tyme  that  man  eteth  and  drinketh 
more  than  sufHceth  to  the  sustenance  of  his  body, 
in  certain  he  doth  sinne  ;  eke  whan  he  speketli 
more  than  it  nedeth,  he  doth  sinne  ;  eke  wlian  he 
hcrkeneth   not   benignely   the   complaint  of    the 
poure  ;  eke  whan  he  is  in  hele  of  body,  and  wol 
not  fast  whan    other  folk  fast,    without    cause 
resonable  ;  eke  whan  he  slepeth  more  than  ncdctli, 
or  whan  he  cometli  by  that  encheson  to  late  to 
chirche,  or  to  other  werkes  of   cliaritee ;    eke 
whan  ho  useth  his  wif  withoutcn  soveraine  desire 
of  engendrurc,  to  the  honour  of  God,  or  for  the 
entent  to  yeld  his  wif  his  dette  of  his  body  ;  eke 
whan  he  wol  not  visite  the  sike,  or  the  prisoner,  if 
he  may ;  eke  if  he  love  wif  or  child,  or  other 
worldly  thing,  more  than  reson  requireth  ;  eke  if 
he  flater  or  blandise  more  than  him  ought  for  any 
necessitee  ;  eke  if  he  amenuse  or  withdrawo  the 
almesso  of  the  poure  ;  eke  if   he  apparaile  his 
mete  more  deliciously  than  node  is,  or  ete  it  to 
hastily  by  likerousnesse  ;  eke  if  he  talke  vanitees 
in  the  chirche,  or  at  Goddes  service,  or  that  he  be 
a  taler  of  idle  wordes  of  foly  or  vilanie,  for  he 
shal  ycld  accomptes  of  it  at  the  day  of  dome  ;  eke 
whan  he  behighteth  or  assureth  to  don  thinges 
that  he  may  not  perfourme  ;  eke  whan  that  he  by 
lightnesse    of   foly    missaycth    or    scometli    his 
neighbour  ;  eke  whan  he  hath  ony  wicked  suspecion 
of  thing,  ther  he  ne  wotc  of  it  no  sothfastuesse  : 
thise  thinges  and  mo  withoutcn  nombre  be  sinnes, 
as  sayth  Seint  Augustine.     Now  shul  ye  undcr- 
stonde,  that  al  be  it  so  that  non  erthly  man  may 
eschewe  al  venial  sinnes;  yet  may  he  refreine  him, 
by  the  brenning  love  that  he  hath  to  our  Loi*d 
Jcsu  Crist,  and  by  prayer  and  confession,  and 
other  good  werkes,  so  that  it  shal  but  litel  grieve. 
For  as  sayth  Seint  Augustine ;  if  a  man  love  God 
in  swiche  maner,  that  all  that  ever  he  doth  is  in 
the  love  of  God,  or  for  the  love  of  God  veraily, 
for  he  brenneth  in  the   love  of  God,  loke   how 
moche  that  o  drope  of  water,  which  falleth  into 
a  founieis  ful  of  fire,  anoieth  or  greveth   the 
brenning  of  the  fire,  in    like  maner  anoieth   or 
greveth  a  venial  sinne  unto  that  man,   whiche   is 
stedfast  and  parfite  in  the  love  of  our  Saviour 
Jesu  Crist.      Furthermore,   men  may  also  re- 
freine  and  put  away  venial  sinne,  by  receiving 
worthily  the    precious  body  of  Jesu  Crist ;   by 
receiving  eke  of  holy  water ;  by  almes    dede  ; 
by  general    confession    of   Confiteor   at  Masse, 
and  at  prime,  and  at  complin,  and  by  blessing 
of  Bishoppes  and  Preestcs,  and  by  other  good 
werkes. 
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De  sepiem  peccaiis  morialibus. 

Now  it  is  behovely  to  telleii  whiche  ben  dedly 
Kinnes,  that  is  to  say,  chiefetaines  of  sinnes  ;  for 
as  moche  as  all  they  ren  in  o  lees,  but  in  divers 
raaners.  Now  ben  they  cleped  chiefetaines,  for  as 
moche  as  they  be  chiefe,  and  of  hem  springen  all 
other  sinnes.  The  rote  of  thise  sinnes  than  is 
pride,  the  general  rote  of  all  harmes.  For  of 
this  rote  springen  certain  braunches :  as  ire, 
envie,  accidie  or  slouthe,  avarice  or  coveitise,  (to 
coroman  nnderstouding)  glotonie,  and  lecherie  : 
and  eche  of  thise  chief  sinues  hath  his  braunches 
and  his  twigges,  as  shal  be  declared  in  hir  chapi- 
tres  folowing. 

De  superbia. 

And  though  so  be,  that  no  man  knoweth  utterly 
the  nombre  of  the  twigges,  and  of  the  harmes 
that  oomen  of  pride,  yet  wol  I  shew  a  partie  of 
hem,  as  ye  shul  understond.  Ther  is  inobedience, 
aTaondng,  ipocrisie,  despit,  arrogance,  impudence, 
swelling  of  hcrte,  insolence,  elation,  impatience, 
strif,  coutumacie,  presumption,  in*evei*ence,  perti- 
nacie,  vaine  glorie,  and  many  other  twigges  that 
I  cannot  declare.  Inobedient  is  he  that  disobeycth 
for  despit  to  the  comraandements  of  God,  and  to 
his  soveraines,  and  to  his  gostly  fader.  Avaun- 
tear,  is  he  that  bosteth  of  the  haime  or  of  the 
bountee  that  he  hath  don.  Ipocrite,  is  he  that 
hideth  to  shew  him  swiche  as  he  is,  and  sheweth 
faim  to  seme  swiche  as  he  is  not.  Despitous,  is  he 
that  hath  disdain  of  his  neighcbour,  that  is  to 
sayn.  of  his  even  Cristen,  or  hath  despit  to  do 
tliat  him  onght  to  do.  Arrogant,  is  lie  that 
thinketh  that  he  hath  those  bountees  in  him,  that 
be  hath  not,  or  weneth  that  he  shulde  have  hem 
by  his  deserving,  or  elles  that  demeth  that  he  be 
that  he  is  not.  Impudent,  is  he  that  for  his  pride 
hath  no  shame  of  his  siunes.  Swelling  of  herte,  is 
whan  man  rejoyceth  him  of  harme  that  he  hath 
don.  Insolent,  is  he  that  despiseth  in  his  juge- 
ment  all  other  folk,  as  in  regarde  of  his  value,  of 
bis  conning,  of  his  speking,  and  of  his  bering. 
EUtion,  is  whan  he  ne  may  neither  suffre  to  have 
maister  ne  felawe.  Impatient,  is  lie  that  wol  not 
be  taught,  ne  undemome  of  his  vice,  and  by  strif 
werrieth  truth  wetingly,  and  defendeth  his  foly. 
Conlumaxt  is  he  that  thurgh  his  indignation  is 
ayenst  every  auctoritee  or  power  of  hem  that  ben 
bos  soveraines.  Presumption,  is  whan  a  man 
nndertakcth  an  emprise  that  him  ought  not  to  do, 
or  elles  tliat  he  may  not  do,  and  this  is  called 
surquidrie.  Irreverence,  is  whan  man  doth  not 
honour  ther  as  him  ought  to  do,  and  waiteth  to  be 
reverenced.  Pertinacie,  is  whan  man  defendeth 
his  foly,  and  trustcth  to  moche  in  his  owen  wit. 
Vaine-glorie,  is  for  to  have  ponipe,  and  delit  in  his 
temporel  higlinessc,  and  gluryo  him  in  his  worldly 
estate.  Jangling,  is  whan  man  spekcth  to  moche 
before  folk,  and  ciappeth  as  a  millc,  and  takcth  no 
kepe  what  he  sayth. 

And  yet  ther  is  a  privee  spice  of  pride,  that 
waitetli  first  to  be  salewcd,  or  he  wol  salew,  all 
be  he  lesse  worthy  than  that  other  b  ;  and  eke  he 
Waiteth  to  sit,  or  to  go  above  him  in  the  way,  or 
kisNe  the  |tax,  or  ben  encensed,  or  gon  to  oaring 
before  his  neighbour,  and  swiche  sembiabic 
thingesy  ayenst  nis  duetee  peraventure,  but  iluit 


he  hath  his  herte  and  his  entente,  in  swiche 
a  proude  desire,  to  be  magnified  and  honoured 
befom  the  peple. 

Now  ben  ther  two  mancr  of  prides  ;  that  on 
of  hem  is  \>ithin  the  herte  of  a  man,  and  that 
other  is  without.  Of  swiche  sothly  thise  foi-esayd 
thinges,  and  mo  than  I  liave  sayd,  appeiteinen  to 
pride,  that  is  within  the  herte  of  man  ;  and  ther 
be  other  spices  of  pride  that  ben  withouten  :  but 
natheles,  that  on  of  thise  spices  of  pride  is  signe 
of  that  other,  right  as  the  gay  levesell  at  the 
Taverne  is  signe  of  the  win  that  is  in  the  celler. 
And  this  is  in  many  thinges  :  as  in  speche  and 
contenance,  and  outragious  array  of  clothing  :  for 
certes,  if  ther  had  ben  no  sinne  in  clothing,  Crist 
wold  not  so  sone  have  noted  and  spoken  of  the 
clothing  of  thilke  rich  man  in  the  gospel.  And, 
as  Seiiit  Gregory  sayth,  that  precious  clothing  is 
culpable  for  the  derthe  of  it,  and  for  his  softnesse, 
and  for  his  ^trangenes8e  and  disguising,  and  for 
the  superfluitee,  or  for  the  inordinate  scantnesse 
of  it,  alas !  may  not  a  man  see  as  in  our  dales, 
the  sinneful  costlcwe  array  of  clothing,  and  namely 
in  to  moche  supei-fluitec,  or  elles  in  to  disordiuate 
scantnesse  ! 

As  to  the  firste  sinne  in  superfluitee  of  clothing, 
whiche  that  maketh  it  so  dere,  to  the  harme  of  the 
peple,  not  only  the  coste  of  the  enbrouding,  the 
disguising,  endenting,  or  baiTing,  ounding,  paling, 
winding,  ur  bending,  and  semblable  wast  of  cloth 
in  vanitee  ;  but  ther  is  also  the  costlewe  furring 
in  hir  gounes,  so  moche  pounsoning  of  chesel  to 
maken  holes,  so  moche  dagging  of  shores,  with 
the  superfluitee  in  length  of  the  forcsaide  gounes, 
trailing  in  the  dong  and  in  the  myre,  on  hors  and 
eke  on  foot,  as  wel  of  man  as  of  woman,  that  all 
thilke  trailing  is  veraily  (as  in  effect)  wasted, 
consumed,  thredbare,  and  rotten  with  dong, 
rather  than  it  is  yeven  to  the  poure,  to  gret 
damage  of  the  forcsayd  (>ourc  folk,  and  that  in 
sondry  wise  :  this  is  to  sayn,  the  more  that  cloth 
is  wasted,  the  more  must  it  cost  to  the  poure  peple 
for  the  scarcenesse  ;  and  furtherover,  if  so  be  that 
they  wolden  yeve  swiche  pounsoned  and  dagged 
clothing  to  the  poure  peple,  it  is  not  convenient 
to  were  for  hir  estate,  ne  suflisant  to  bote  hir 
necessitee,  to  kepe  hem  fro  tlie  distemperance  of 
the  firmament.  Upon  that  other  side,  to  spekc 
of  the  horrible  disordinat  scantnesse  of  clothing, 
as  ben  thise  cutted  sloppes  or  hanselir.es,  that 
thurgh  hir  shortenesse  cover  not  the  shameful 
mcmbres  of  man,  to  wicked  entente  ;  alas  !  som 
of  hem  sliewcn  the  hosse  and  the  shape  of  the 
horrible  swuilen  membres,  that  semen  like  to  the 
maladie  of  Hernia,  in  the  wrapping  of  hir  hosen, 
and  eke  the  buttokkes  of  hem  behinde,  that  faren 
as  it  were  the  hinder  part  of  a  she  ape  in  the 
ful  of  the  mono.  And  moreover  the  wretched 
swollen  niembi-es  that  they  shew  thurgh  dis- 
guising, in  departing  of  hir  hosen  in  white  and 
rede,  semetli  that  half  hir  shameful  privee  mcm- 
bres were  flaino.  And  if  so  be  that  they  departc 
hir  hosen  in  other  colours,  as  is  white  and  blewe, 
or  white  and  blake,  or  blake  and  rede,  and  so 
forth;  than  semetli  it,  as  by  variance  of  colour,  that 
the  half  part  of  hir  privee  membres  ben  corrupt 
by  the  fire  of  Scint  Anthonie,  or  by  cancre,  or 
other  swiche  mischance.  Of  the  hinder  part  of 
hir  buttokkes  it  is  ful  horrible  for  to  sec,  for 
certes  in   that  partie  of  hir  body  ther  as  the} 
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purgeD  hir  stinking  ordure,  that  foule  partie 
shewe  they  to  the  peple  proudely  in  despite  of 
honefttee,  whiche  honestee  that  Jesu  Crist  and  his 
frendes  observed  to  shewe  in  hir  iif.  Now  as  to 
the  outrageous  array  of  women,  God  wote,  that 
though  the  visages  of  som  of  hem  semen  ful 
chaste  and  dehonaire,  yet  uotifien  they,  in  hir 
array  of  attire,  likerousnesse  and  pride.  I  say 
not  that  hooestee  in  clothing  of  man  or  woman  is 
uncovenable,  but  certes  the  superfluitee  or  dis- 
ordinat  scarcitee  of  clothing  is  reprevable.  Also 
the  sinne  of  ornament,  or  of  apparaile,  is  in 
thingcs  that  apperteine  to  riding,  as  in  to  many 
delicat  hors,  that  ben  holdeu  for  delit,  that  ben  so 
faire,  fatte,  and  costlewe  ;  and  also  in  many  a 
vicious  knave,  that  is  susteined  because  of  hem  ; 
in  curious  hameis,  as  in  sadles,  cropers,  peitrels, 
and  bridles,  covered  with  precious  cloth  and  rich, 
barred  and  plated  of  gold  and  silver.  For  which 
Grod  sayth  ))y  Zachai-ie  the  Prophet,  I  wol  con- 
foundo  the  riders  of  swiche  hors.  These  folke 
taken  litel  rea;ard  of  the  riding  of  Goddes  sone  of 
heven,  and  of  his  hameis,  whan  he  rode  upon  the 
asse,  and  had  non  other  hameis  but  the  poure 
clothes  of  his  disciples,  ne  we  rede  not  that  ever 
ho  rude  on  ony  other  beste.  I  speke  this  for  tho 
sinne  of  superfluitee,  and  not  for  honestee/  whan 
reson  it  requireth.  And  moreover,  certes  pride 
is  gretly  notified  in  holding  of  grct  meinie,  whan 
they  ben  of  litel  profite  or  of  right  no  profite,  and 
namely  whan  that  meinie  is  felonous  and  dama- 
geous  to  the  peple  by  hardinesse  of  high  lordeship, 
or  by  way  of  office  ;  for  certes,  swiche  lordes  sell 
than  hir  lordeship  to  the  Devil  of  helle,  whan 
they  susteine  the  wickednessc  of  hir  meinio.  Or 
elles,  whan  thise  folk  of  low  degree,  as  they  that 
holden  hostelries,  susteinen  thefte  of  hir  hostel- 
lers, and  that  is  in  many  maner  of  deceites: 
thilke  maner  of  folk  ben  the  flies  that  folowen 
the  hony,  or  elles  the  houndes  that  folowen  the 
caraine.  Swiche  forcsayde  folk  stranglen  spirituelly 
hir  lordeshipes  ;  for  which  thus  saitli  David  the 
Prophet ;  wicked  detli  mot  come  unto  thilke  loi*de- 
sliipes,  and  Gud  yeve  that  they  mot  descend  into 
helle,  all  doun  ;  for  in  hir  houses  b  iniquitee  and 
shrewednesse,  and  not  G(jd  of  heven.  And  certes, 
but  if  they  don  amendement,  right  as  God  yave 
his  beuison  to  Laban  by  the  service  of  Jacob,  and 
to  Pharao  by  the  service  of  Joseph,  right  so  God 
wol  yeve  his  malison  to  swiche  lordeshipes  as 
susteine  the  wickednesse  of  hir  servants,  but  they 
come  to  amendement.  Pride  of  tlie  table  appereth 
eke  ful  oft ;  for  certes  riche  men  be  cleped  to 
festcs,  and  poure  folk  be  put  away  and  rebuked  ; 
and  also  in  excesse  of  divers  metes  and  drinkes, 
and  namely  swiche  maner  bake  metes  and  dishe 
metes  brenning  of  wilde  Are,  and  pointed  and 
castelled  with  paper,  and  semblablc  wast,  so  that 
it  is  abusion  to  thinke.  And  eke  in  to  grct 
preciousnesso  of  vessell,  and  curiositee  of  min- 
stralcie,  by  which  a  man  is  stirred  more  to  the 
delites  of  luxurie,  if  fio  bo  that  he  sette  his  herte 
the  lesse  upon  oure  Lord  Jesu  Crist,  it  is  a  sinne  ; 
and  certaincly  the  delites  might  ben  so  gret  in 
this  cas,  tiiat  a  man  might  lightly  fall  by  hem 
into  dedly  sinne.  The  spices  that  sourden  of 
pride,  sothly  whan  they  sourden  of  malice  ima- 
ginetl,  avisedj  and  forecaste,  or  elles  of  usage,  ben 
de<lly  sinnes,  it  is  no  doute.  And  whan  they 
Bourdon  by  frceltce  unavised  sodenly,  and  sodenly 


withdraw  again,  al  be  they  grevous  sinnes,  I  gesae 
that  they  be  not  dedly.  Now  might  men  aske, 
wherttf  that  prido  sourdeth  and  springeth.  I  say 
that  somtime  it  springeth  of  the  goodes  of  nature, 
somtime  of  the  goodes  of  fortune,  and  somtime  of 
the  goodes  of  grace.  Certes  the  goodes  of  nature 
stonden  only  in  the  goodes  of  the  body,  or  of  the 
soule.  Certes,  the  goodes  of  the  body  ben  hele  of 
body,  strength,  delivemesse,  beautce,  gentrie,  fran- 
chise ;  the  goodes  of  nature  of  the  soule  ben  good 
wit,  sharpe  understonding,  subtil  engine,  vertuc 
naturel,  good  memorie :  goodes  of  fortune  ben 
riches,  high  degrees  of  lordshipes,  and  preisinges 
of  the  peple  :  goodes  of  grace  ben  science,  power 
to  suflre  spirituel  travaile,  benignitee,  vertuous 
contemplation,  withstonding  of  temptation,  and 
semblablc  thinges  :  of  which  forcsayd  goodes,  cer- 
tes it  is  a  gret  folic,  a  man  to  priden  him  in  ony  of 
hem  all.  Now  as  for  to  speke  of  goodes  of  nature, 
God  wote  that  somtime  we  have  hem  in  nature  as 
moche  to  our  damage  as  to  our  proflte.  As  for 
to  speke  of  hele  of  body,  trewely  it  passeth  ful 
lightly,  and  also  it  is  ful  ofte  encheson  of  sikenessc 
of  the  soule  :  for  God  wote,  the  flesh  is  a  gret 
enemy  to  the  soule  :  and  therfore  the  more  that 
the  body  is  hole,  the  more  be  we  in  peril  to  falle. 
Eke  for  to  priden  him  in  his  strength  of  body,  it  is 
a  grete  folic  :  for  certes  the  flesh  coveiteth  ayenst 
the  spirite :  and  ever  the  more  strong  that  the 
flesh  is,  the  sorier  may  the  soule  be :  and  over 
all,  this  strength  of  body,  and  worldly  hardinesse, 
causeth  ful  oft  to  many  man  peril  and  mischance. 
Also  to  have  pride  of  gentrie  is  right  gret  folic  : 
for  oft  time  the  gentrie  of  the  body  benimeth  the 
gentrie  of  the  soule  :  and  also  we  ben  all  of  o 
fader  and  of  o  moder :  and  all  we  ben  of  o 
nature  rotten  and  corrupt,  both  riche  and  poure. 
Forsoth  o  maner  gentrie  is  for  to  prcise,  that 
appareilleth  mannes  corage  with  vertucs  and 
moralitees,  and  makcth  him  Cristes  child  ;  for 
trnsteth  wel,  that  over  what  man  that  sinne  hath 
maistrie,  he  is  a  veray  cherl  to  sinne. 

Now  ben  ther  general  signes  of  gentilnesse  ;  as 
eschewing  of  vice  and  ribaudrie,  and  ser^'age  of 
sinne,  in  word,  and  in  wcrk  and  contenance,  and 
using  vertue,  as  courtesie,  and  clenenessc,  and  to 
be  liberal ;  that  is  to  say,  large  by  mesure ;  for 
thilke  that  passeth  mesure,  is  folic  and  sinne. 
Another  is  to  remember  him  of  bountee,  that  he 
of  other  folk  hath  received.  Another  is  to  be  be- 
nigne  to  his  subgettcs ;  whcrforc  saitli  Seneke  ; 
ther  is  nothing  more  covenable  to  a  man  of  high 
estate,  than  debonairtce  and  pitee  :  and  therfore 
thise  flies  that  men  clepen  bees,  whan  they  make 
hir  king,  they  chesen  on  that  hath  no  pricke, 
wherwith  he  may  sting.  Another  is,  man  to  have 
a  noble  herte  and  a  diligent,  toatteine  to  high  ver- 
tuous thinges.  Now  certes,  a  man  to  priden  him 
in  the  goodes  of  grace,  is  eke  an  outrageous  falie  : 
for  thilke  yeftes  of  grace  that  shuld  have  tourned 
him  to  goodnesse,  and  to  medicine,  tourneth  him 
to  venime  and  confusion,  as  sayth  Seint  Gregorie. 
Certes  also,  who  so  prideth  him  in  the  goodnesse 
of  fortune,  he  is  a  gret  fool :  for  somtime  is  a  man 
a  gret  lord  by  the  morwe,  that  is  a  caitife  and  a 
wretch  or  it  be  night :  and  somtime  the  richesso  of 
a  man  is  cause  of  his  detli :  and  somtime  the 
delites  of  a  man  ben  cause  of  grevous  maladie, 
thurgh  which  he  dieth.  Certes,  the  commendation 
of  the  peple  is  ful  false  and  brotel  for  to  trust ;  tliis 
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•pT«)M,  lo-mcrwB  iheybliime.     Godwoie, 
a  h»»0  commendBlion  of  ilie  ppple  hnth 
[jfuwd  doth  lo  many  a  b«y  nun. 

Itimtdiutn  Saptrbta. 

Now  silb  that  wi  ia,  that  ye  have  undentond 

what  <*  pndB,  and  which  be  the  apices  of  it,  mid 

hoi!  mepna  pride  wiui'detb  end  ipriiigetli ;  now 

Gabul  uadeTBlopd  which  a  iJie  remedie  ayensl  it. 
umililee   or   mckeneSBe   ia   the   remedy   ayenet 
L  pcids  i  tbU  ia  k  venue,  ihurgh  which  ^mnn  bath 
t)H"V  knowlegt  of  hiinsclr,  and  holdelh  uf  bimielf 
*"—  AJm—  ■■-  00  prui,  fa  ill  regard  of  his  deserlCB, 
T  Ills  frvollee.     Now  ben  tber  three 
linmiiiteea ;  aa  humilitee  in  hertc,  and 
n  th*  inouih,  and  the  ibridde  in  wcrhes. 
in  heite  is  in  foure  matma :  tliut  on 
n  boldeth  himaBlf  as  nought  worth 
«  Ood  of  bevsn  :  the  second  ii^  whan  lis  d«<- 
h  Don  other  man  :  tlic  Ihridde  is,  whan  he  ae 
aknh  nat  though  men  bnlde  him  nouehC  worth  ; 
idlbefourthis,  whanbeisnatsoryof  his  huniitla- 
Alaa  the  humilitee  uf  mouth  ie   in   foure 
nf 


id  whan 


leiseth  the  bouutee  of 
amitberniui  andDatliinetberof  amenuitetb.  Humi- 
lilee  eke  in  werhes  is  in  foure  maners.    Thefinil  is, 
e  puttelh  other  men  before  bim;  tlie  second 
!ieH  tlie  lowest  pUice  of  all ;  the  thridde  ie, 
fiadly  to  aiuenl  to  good  conseil ;  the  fourth  is,  to 
Mood  gladiv  to  the  award  of  his  vovcraiue,  ur  of 
'  iM  that  iiliiglier  id  degree  :  certain  this  is  u  grel 
irll  of  humiBlee. 

De  Invidia. 

L-After  cride  wo)  1  speke  of  iho  foulo  sinno  of 
^fia,  which  that  is,  after  liie  word  of  the  philoso- 
■TiiMrwe  of  other  mennea  prosperilee  ;  and  after 
■  wcwd  of  Seint  Augustine,  it  is  sorwe  of  otlier 
—  «  wtle,  and  juye  of  otiicr  tnennes  hartuc. 
le  Muoe  is  platly  ayenst  the  holy  gOBt.  Al 
that  every  sinne  is  ajeust  the  holy  gost, 
ll  nathelca,  fur  asmochess  bouutee  spperteineth 
irelj  U  the  holy  goal,  and  envie  cameth  pru- 
if  of  maliee,  Iherfore  it  is  proprely  ayenst 
guntee  of  the  holy  Goat.  Now  hath  nialiee 
i,  that  ia  to  say,  hardineBae  of  herte  in 
aa,  or  ellea  the  fltrah  of  man  is  ho  blind, 
■  ha  eonndereth  not  that  he  is  in  einne,  or 
*k>th  Dot  thai  h*  in  in  sane  ;  which  ia  the  liardi- 
M  of  lbs  direl.  That  other  npice  of  en<ie  is, 
ieth  truutli,  ohan  he  wot 
>  it  IS  tivutti,  and  also  whan  he  werrieth  the 
JM  of  Gvd  tliat  God  hatli  yeve  to  his  nciglibonr : 
1  d  tbii  ia  by  envie.  Certes  than  is  envie  the 
^-^  ilniw  that  ia ;  fur  aoihly  nil  other  siunes  be 
M  only  ayenst  on  special  venue :  but  certes 
ta  b  kyeost  al  maner  vert uen  and  alle  goodnesse ; 
mil  iaaory  of  all  biiuntee  nf  his  neighbour  :  and 


B  that  ii 


I  ill  himself,  save  only  ' 

h  ill  bimsetf  angulsli  and  sorwe.    The  spices  al 

Mle  ben   thew!.     Tber  is  flrst  sorwe  of  ulhet 

Mnnea  gnodneiae  and  of  hir  proaporitee  ;  and 

I   nmufKtilee  ooglit  tobe  kindly  mater  of  joye;  tlian 

I    U  auvic  a  sioue  ayenit  kinde.     The  eeconde  spice 

af  envie  is  ioye  of  other  mennea  hanne  ;  and  thai 


kc  Id  the  divel,  that  ever  cejoyeelh 
B  harme.    Ofthiaetn 


backbiting ;  and  this  sinne  of  baekbiling  or  detract- 
ing hath  certain  apicea,  as  thus  :  scm)  man  pcelselh 
his  neigbbour  by  a  wicked  entente,  fur  he  makelh 
alway  a  wicked  knolte  at  the  laete  eude  ;  alwuy  he 
maketha  iiifat  the  last  eude,  that  isdipieof  more 
blame,  than  is  worth  all  the  preisins.  The  second 
spice  is,  that  if  n  man  be  good,  or  doth  or  aayth  a 
tiling  to  good  entente,  the  backbiter  wol  tume  all 
that  goodnesae  up  »  doun  to  his  ohrewde  entente. 
The  thridde  is  to  otoenuae  the  bountce  of  hia 
neiglibour.  The  fourtho  spice  of  backbiting  is  thit, 
tliat  if  men  speke  goodneue  of  a  man,  than  wnl 
the  backbiter  aa;^ ;  Parta];  swiche  a  man  is  yet 
better  than  be ;  in  diapreiilng  of  him  tliat  meii 
prelse.  The  fifth  spice  ia  UiiB,hir  bioonBent  gladly 
tu  herkeu  the  harme  that  men  speke  of  other  folk. 
Tills  sinne  is  ful  gret,  and  ay  encreselh  after  the 
wicked  entent  of  the  backbiter.  After  backbiting 
oometh  gmtchiug  ormurmuraiice,  and  somtime  it 
sprinccth  of  impatience  ayenst  God,  and  somtime 
ayenst  man.  Ayeust  God  it  is  wban  a  man  grulch- 
eth  ayenat  the  peine  of  belle,  or  ayenst  poverte,  or 
loese  of  cDtel,  or  ayenst  rain  or  tempest,  or  ellea 
grutclieth  that  shrewes  have  prosperilee,  or  elles 
that  good  men  have  adveiaitee :  and  all  thisa 
thinges  ahuld  men  sufTre  patiently,  far  they  comen 
by  ihe  rightful  jugement  and  ordinance  of  GikI. 
Somtime  comelli  |rmtcliing  of  avarice,  as  Judas 
grutcbed  ayenst  Ihe  Mogdeteine,  whan  she  anointed 
tJiG  hcd  of  our  Lord  Jesn  Crist  with  hii'e  precious 


oync 


inng  11 


:het[i  nf  goodnesse 
noin,  or  cnai  other  folk  don  nf  hir  owe 
Somtime  cumeth  murmur  of  pride,  aa  what 
tile  Fharieee  grutcbed  ayenst  the  Magdelein 
she  appruched  to  Jesn  Crist  and  wept  at 
fr)r  hire  einnes  :  and  somtime  it  aeurdelh  c 


ofei 


Sivee,  or  bereth  him  on  bond  thing  that  is  false. 
umiur  also  ia  oft  among  servants,  that  grulchcn 
wlian  hir  suveraiuea  bidden  hem  do  lefnl  thingea  ; 
and  for  as  moche  as  they  dare  not  openly  willisny 
llie  cnmmaundement  of  hir  soveraines,  yet  wol  they 
say  harme  and  grulche  and  murmure  prively  for 
veray  despit ;  which  wordes  lliey  call  the  divela 
PaliT  nmltr,  thouah  eobe  that  (he  divel  had  never 
Paltr  muliT,  but  Uiat  lowed  folke  yeven  il  swiclia 
a  name.  Somtime  it  cometh  of  ire  or  privce  hale, 
that  norishelh  nncour  in  the  hertc,  as  afterward 
I  sbal  declare.  Tluin  c 
herte,  thurgh  which  biltemesse  every  good  dede 
of  hianeighboursemeth  to  him  bitter  and  nnsavnry. 
Than  cometh  discord  tliat  uubinilr-tli  all  maner  of 
frendslilp.  Than  cometh  seoming  of  his  neiglitmur, 
■1  du  he  never  so  wel.     Than  cometh  accusing,  oa 


bis  neiglibour  prively  if  he  may,  and  if  liu 
algnle  his  wicked  will  shnl  not  let,  at  for  I 
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principally,  and  loving  of  his  neighbour  as  him- 
self :  fur  sothly  that  on  ne  may  not  be  without 
that  other.  And  trust  wel,  that  in  the  name  of 
yhy  neighbour  thou  shalt  understande  the  name  of 
thy  brother  ;  for  certes  all  we  have  on  fader 
fleshly,  and  on  moder  ;  that  is  to  say,  Adam  and 
Eve  ;  and  also  on  fader  spirituel,  that  is  to  say, 
God  of  heven.  Thy  neighbour  art  thou  bounde 
for  to  love,  and  will  him  all  goodnesse,  and  ther- 
fore  sayth  God  ;  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  salvation  both  of  lif  and  soulc. 
And  moreover  thou  shalt  love  him  in  word,  and 
in  benigno  amonesting  and  chastising,  and  com> 
fort  him  in  his  anoyes,  and  praye  for  liiin  with  all 
thy  herte.  And  in  dede  thou  shalt  love  him  in 
swiche  wise  that  thou  shalt  do  to  him  in  charitee, 
OS  thou  woldest  that  it  were  don  to  thin  owen 
person  :  and  therfore  thou  ne  shalt  do  him  no 
damage  in  wicked  word,  ne  harme  in  his  body,  ne 
in  his  catel,  ne  in  his  soule  by  entising  of  wicked 
ensample.  Thou  shalt  not  desire  his  wif,  ne  non 
of  his  thinges.  Understonde  eke  that  in  the  name  of 
neighbour  is  comprehended  his  enemy :  certes 
man  shal  love  his  enemy  for  the  commandment  of 
God,  and  sothly  thy  frend  thou  shalt  love  in  God. 
I  sa,Y  thin  enemy  shalt  thou  love  for  Gkiddes  sake, 
by  his  commandement :  for  if  it  were  reson  that 
man  shulde  hate  his  enemy,  forsoth  God  n'olde 
not  receive  us  to  his  love  that  ben  his  enemies. 
AyenFt  three  maner  of  wronges,  that  his  enemy 
doth  to  him,  he  shal  do  three  things,  as  thus : 
ayenst  hate  and  rancour  of  herte,  he  shal  love 
him  in  herte  :  ayenst  chiding  and  wicked  wordes, 
he  shal  pray  for  his  enemy  :  ayenst  the  wicked 
dede  of  his  enemy  he  shal  do  him  bountee.  For 
Crist  sayth  :  Love  your  enemies,  and  prayeth  for 
hem  that  speke  you  harme,  and  for  hem  that 
chasen  and  pursuen  you  :  and  do  bountee  to  hem 
that  haten  you.  Lo,  thus  comandeth  us  our  Lord 
Jesu  Crist  to  do  to  our  enemies  :  forsoth  nature 
driver h  us  to  love  our  frendes,  and  parfay  our 
enemies  have  more  nede  of  love  than  our  frendes, 
and  they  that  more  nede  have,  certes  to  hem  shal 
men  do  goodnesse.  And  certes  in  thilke  dede 
have  we  remembrance  of  the  love  of  Jesu  Crist 
that  died  for  his  enemies  :  and  in  as  moche  as 
thilke  love  is  more  grevous  to  performe,  so  moche 
18  more  gret  the  merite,  and  therfore  the  loving  of 
our  enemy  hath  confounded  the  venime  of  the 
divel.  For  right  as  the  divel  is  confounded  by 
humilitee,  right  so  is  he  wounded  to  the  deth  by 
the  love  of  our  enemy :  certes  than  is  love  the 
medicine  that  casteth  out  the  venime  of  envie  fro 
mannes  herte. 

De  Ira, 

After  envy  wol  I  declare  of  the  sinnc  of  Ire : 
for  sothly  who  so  hath  envy  upon  his  neighbour, 
anon  communly  wol  finde  him  mater  of  wrath  in 
word  or  in  dede  ayenst  him  to  whom  he  hath 
envie.  And  as  wel  cometh  Ire  of  pride  as  of 
envie,  for  sothly  he  that  is  proude  or  envious  is 
lightly  wroth. 

This  sinne  of  Ire,  after  the  discriving  of  Seint 
Augustin,  is  wicked  will  to  be  avenged  by  word  or 
by  dede.  Ire,  after  the  Philosophro,  is  the  fervent 
blode  of  man  yquieked  in  his  herte,  thurgh  which 
he  wold  liarme  to  him  that  he  hateth  :  for  certes 
the  heite  of  man  by  enchaufing  and  meving  of 
hJ8  blood  waxeth  so  troubled,  that  it  is  out  of  all 


maner  jugement  of  reson.  But  ye  shul  under- 
stonde that  Ire  is  in  two  maners,  that  on  of  hem 
is  good,  and  that  other  is  wicked.  The  good  ire 
is  by  jalousie  of  goodnesse,  thurgh  tlic  which  man 
is  wroth  with  wickednesse,  and  again  wickednesse. 
And  therfore  saith  the  wise  man,  that  ire  is  better 
than  play.  This  ire  is  with  debonairtee,  and  it  it 
wrothe  without  bitternesse  :  not  wrothe  ayenst  the 
man,  but  wrothe  with  the  misdede  of  the  man  :  as 
saith  the  Prophet  David  ;  Irascimini^  ^  mUiU 
peccare.  J^ovv  unrlerstond  that  wicked  ire  is  in 
two  maners,  that  is  to  say,  soden  ire  or  hasty  ire 
without  avisement  and  consenting  of  i*e6on  ;  the 
mening  and  the  sense  of  this  is,  that  the  reson  of 
a  man  ne  consenteth  not  to  that  soden  ire,  and 
than  it  is  venial.  Another  ire  is  that  is  ful 
wicked,  that  cometh  of  felonie  of  herte,  avised 
and  cast  before,  with  wicked  will  to  do  vengeance, 
and  therto  his  reson  consenteth  :  and  sothly  this 
is  dedly  sinne.  This  ire  is  so  displesant  to  God, 
that  it  troubleth  his  hous,  and  chaseth  the  holy 
Gost  out  of  mannes  soule,  and  wastetli  and  des- 
troyeth  that  likenesse  of  God,  that  is  to  say.  the 
vertue  that  is  in  mannes  soule,  and  putteth  in  him 
the  likenesse  of  the  devil,  and  benimeth  the  man 
fi*o  God  that  is  his  rightful  Lord.  This  ire  is  a 
ful  gret  plesance  to  the  devil,  for  it  is  the  devils 
forneis  that  he  cnchaufeth  with  the  Arc  of  helle. 
For  certes  right  so  as  fire  is  more  mighty  to 
destroie  erthly  thinges,  tlian  any  other  eleQient, 
right  so  ire  is  mighty  to  destroie  all  spirituel 
thinges.  Loke  how  that  fire  of  smal  gledes,  that 
ben  almost  ded  under  ashen,  wol  quicken  ayen 
whan  they  ben  touched  with  brimstone,  right  so 
ire  wol  evermore  quicken  ayen,  whan  it  is  touched 
with  pride  that  is  covered  in  mannes  herte. 
For  certes  fire  ne  may  not  come  out  of  no  thing, 
but  if  it  were  first  in  the  same  thing  naturelly  : 
as  fire  is  drawne  out  of  flintes  with  stele.  And 
right  so  as  pride  is  many  times  mater  of  ire, 
right  so  is  rancour  norice  and  keper  of  ire.  Ther 
is  a  maner  tree,  as  sayth  Seint  Isidore,  that  whan 
men  make  a  fire  of  the  saide  tree,  and  cover  the 
coles  of  it  with  ashen,  sothly  the  fire  therof  wol 
last  all  a  yerc  or  more  :  and  right  so  fareth  it  of 
rancour,  whan  it  is  ones  conceived  in  the  herte  of 
som  men,  certes  it  wol  lasien  pera venture  from  on 
Easteme  day  until  another  Eaisteme  day,  or  more. 
But  certes  the  same  man  is  ful  fer  from  the 
mercie  of  God  all  thilke  while. 

In  this  foresaid  devils  forneis  ther  forgen  three 
shrewes  ;  pride,  that  ay  bloweth  and  encresetJi  the 
fire  by  chiding  and  wicked  wordes  :  than  stondeth 
envie,  and  holdeth  the  hot  yren  upon  the  herte  of 
man,  with  a  pair  of  longe  tonges  of  longe  ranoour : 
and  than  stondeth  the  sinne  of  contumelie  or  strif 
and  cheste,  and  battereth  and  forgeth  by  vilains 
reprevinges.  Certes  this  cursed  sinne  annoyeth 
both  to  the  man  himself,  and  eke  his  neighbour. 
For  sothly  almost  all  the  harme  or  damage  that 
ony  man  doth  to  his  neighbour  cometh  of  wrath  : 
for  certes,  outrageous  wrathe  doth  all  that  ever 
the  foule  fende  willeth  or  commandeth  him  ;  for  he 
ne  spareth  neyther  for  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist,  ne 
his  swete  moder  ;  and  in  his  outrageous  anger 
and  ire,  alas  !  alas  !  ful  many  on  at  that  time, 
feleth  in  his  herte  ful  wickedly,  both  of  Crist,  and 
also  of  all  his  halwes.  Is  not  this  a  cursed  vice  ! 
Yes  certes.  Alas  !  it  benimmeth  fro  man  his 
witte  and  his  reson^  and  all    his  debonaure  lil 
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Bpirituel,  that  ehuld  kepe  his  soule.  Certes  it 
benimmeth  also  Goddes  due  lordsliip  (and  that  is 
mannes  soule)  and  the  love  of  his  neighboui*8  :  it 
strivetli  also  all  day  aycnst  trouth  ;  it  i*evcth  him 
the  quiet  of  his  lierte,  and  subvertcth  his  eoulc. 

Of  ire  comen  thise  stmking  engendrures  ;  iirst, 
hate,  that  is  olde  wrath  :  discord,  thurgh  which  a 
man  forsakcth  his  olde  frend  that  he  hath  loved 
ful  long :  and  than  cometh  wen*e,  and  every  manor 
of  wrong  that  a  man  doth  to  his  neighbour  in  body 
or  in  catel.  Of  this  curacd  siune  of  ire  cometh 
eke  manslaughter.  And  understondeth  wel  that 
homicide  (that  is,  manslaughter)  is  in  divers  wise. 
Scnn  maner  of  homicide  is  spirituel,  and  sum  is 
bodily.  Spirituel  manslaughter  is  in  six  thinges. 
First,  by  hate,  as  sayth  Sl  John  :  Ho  that  hateth 
his  brother,  is  an  homicide.  Homicide  is  also  by 
backbiting  ;  of  which  backbitours  sayth  Salomon, 
that  they  have  two  swcrdes,  with  which  they  slay 
hir  neighbours :  for  sothly  as  wicked  it  is  to  benime 
of  him  his  good  name  as  his  lif.  Homicide  is  also 
in  yeving  of  wicked  conseil  by  fraudc,  as  for  to 
yeve  conseil  to  areise  wrongful  customcs  and 
tallies  ;  of  which  sayth  Salomon  :  A  lion  roring, 
and  a  here  hungrie,  ben  like  to  cruel  Lordes,  in 
withholding  or  abregging  of  the  hiiH}  or  of  the 
wages  of  servantes,  or  elles  in  usurie,  or  in  with- 
drawing of  the  almesse  of  pouro  folk.  For  which 
the  wise  man  sayth  :  Fedeth  him  that  almost  dieth 
for  honger  ;  for  sothly  but  if  thou  fede  him  thou 
sleest  him.  And  all  thise  bon  dedly  sinncs.  Bodily 
roanslanghter  is  whan  thou  slecst  him  with  thy 
tonee  in  other  maner,  as  whan  thou  commandest 
13  Me  a  man,  or  elles  ycvcst  conseil  to  sle  a  man. 
Manslaughter  in  dcdc  is  in  foure  manors.  That 
on  is  by  la  we,  right  as  a  justice  dampneth  him 
that  is  culpable  to  the  deth  :  but  let  the  justice 
beware  that  he  do  it  rightfully,  and  that  he  do  it 
not  fordelit  to  spill  blood,  but  for  koping  of  right- 
wKsenesse.  Another  homicide  is  don  for  necessitee, 
as  whan  a  man  sleeth  another  in  his  defence,  and 
that  he  ne  may  non  other  wise  escapen  fro  his 
owen  deth  :  but  certain,  and  he  may  escape  with- 
outen  slaughter  of  his  adversarie,  he  doth  siune, 
and  he  shaJ  here  penance  as  for  dedly  sinne.  Also 
if  a  man  by  cas  or  aventure  shete  an  arowe  or  cast 
a  stone,  with  which  he  sleeth  a  man,  he  is  an 
homicide.  And  if  a  woman  by  negligence  over- 
lyeih  hire  child  in  hire  slepe,  it  is  homicide  and 
dedly  sinne.  Also  whan  a  man  disturbleth  con- 
ception of  a  childe,  and  makcth  a  woman  barein  by 
drinkes  of  venimous  herbes,  thurgh  which  she 
may  not  conceive,  or  sleeth  hire  child  by  drinkes, 
or  elles  putteth  certain  material  thing  in  hire 
secret  place  to  sle  hire  child,  or  elles  doth  unkinde 
sinne,  by  which  man,  or  woman,  shedeth  his  nature 
m  place  ther  as  a  childe  may  not  be  conceived  : 
or  elles  if  a  woman  hath  conceived,  and  hurteth 
hireself,  and  by  that  mishappe  the  childe  is  slaiue, 
yet  is  it  homicide.  What  say  we  eke  of  women 
that  murdercn  hir  children  for  drede  of  worldly 
shame  I  Certes,  it  is  an  horrible  lioniicidc.  Eke 
if  a  man  approche  to  a  woman  by  deair  uf  Icchcne, 
thurgh  which  the  childe  is  perished  ;  or  elles 
smiteth  a  woman  wetingly,  thurgh  which  she 
leseth  hire  child ;  all  thise  ben  homicides,  and 
horrible  dedly  sinnes.  Yet  comen  ther  of  ire 
many  mo  sinnes,  as  wel  in  worde,  as  in  thought 
and  in  dede  ;  as  he  that  arretteth  upon  God.  or 
bbuneth  God  of  the  thing  of  which  he  is  himsHrlf 


gilty  ;  or  despiseth  God  and  all  his  halwee,  as  don 
thise  cursed  hasardours  in  divers  contrees.    This 
cursed  sinne  don  they,  whan  they  felen  in  hir 
hertc  ful  wickedly  of  God  and  of  his  halwes  :  also 
whan  they  treten  unreverently  the  sacrament  of 
the  auter,  thilke  sinne  is  so  gret,  thnt  unneth  it 
may  be  relesed,  but  that  the  mercy  of  God  passeth 
all  his  werkes,  it  is  so  gret,  and  he  so  benlgne. 
Than  cometh  also  of  ire  attry  anger,  whan  a  man 
is  sharpely  amonested  in  his  shrift  to  Icve  his 
sinne,  than  wol  he  bo  angry,  and  answere  hokerly 
and  angerly,  to  defend  or  excusen  his  sinne  by 
unstedfastnesse  of  his  fleshe ;  or  elles  he  did  it  for 
to  hold  compagnie  with  his  felawes ;  or  elles  ho 
sayeth  the  feud  enticed  him  ;  or  elles  he  did  it 
for  his  youthe  ;   or  elles  his  complexion   is  bo 
coragoous  that  he  may  not  forbore  ;  or  elles  it  is 
his  destinoe,  he  sayth,  unto  a  cei*tain  age;  or  elles  ho 
sayth  it  cometh  him  of  gentilnesse  of  his  auncostres, 
and  semblable  thinges.     All  thise  maner  of  foiko 
so  wrappen  hem  in  hir  sinnes,  that  they  ne  wol 
not  deliver  hemself ;    for  sothly,  no  wicht  that 
excuseth  himself  wilfully  of  his  sinne,  may  not  be 
delivered  of  his  sinne,  til  tliat  he  mekely  beknoweth 
his  sinne.     After  this  than  cometh  swering,  that 
is  expresse  ayenst  the  commandement  of  God : 
and  that  befalleth  often  of  anger  and  of  ire.     God 
sayth  ;  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  thy  Lord 
God  in  idel.     Also  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist  sayth  by 
the  word  of  Seint  Mathcw  ;  Ne  shal  ye  not  swcre 
in  all  manere,  neyther  by  heven,  for  it  is  Goddes 
trone  :  ne  by  erthe,for  it  is  the  benche  of  his  feet: 
ne  by  Jerus;ilem,  for  it  is  the  citee  of  a  gi*ct  King : 
ne  by  thin  hed,  for  thou  ne  mayst  not  make  an 
hero  white  ne  black  :  but  he  sayth,  be  your  word, 
ye,  ye,  nay,  nay  ;  and  what  that  is  more,  it  is  of 
evil.     Thus  sayth  Crist.     For  Cristos  sake  swere 
not  so  sinnefully,  in  dismombring  of  Crist,  by  soule, 
herte,  bones,  and  body  :  for  certes  it  semeth,  that 
ye  thinken  that  the  cursed  Jcwes  dismembred  him 
not  ynough,  but  ye  dismembre  him  more.     And  if 
so  be  that  the  lawe  compell  you  to  swere,  than 
reulcth  you  after  the  lawe  of  God  in  your  swering, 
as  sayth  Jeremie  ;  Thou  shalt  kepe  three  condi- 
tions ;  thou  shalt  swere  in  trouth,  in  dome,  and  in 
rightwiscnesse.  This  is  tosay, thou  shalt  swei'C  soth ; 
for  every  losing  is  ayenst  Crist ;  for  Crist  is  veray 
trouth  :    and   thinke   wel   tliis,  that  every  gret 
swerer,  not  compelled  lawfully  to  swere,  the  plage 
shal  not  depart  fro  his  hous,  while  he  useth  unlcful 
swering.     Thou  shalt  swore  also  in  dome,  whan 
thou  art  constreined  by  the  domesman  to  witnesse 
a  trouth.     Also  thou  shalt  not  swere  for  envie, 
neyther  for  favour,  ne  for  mode,  but  only  for 
rightwiscnesse,  and  for  declaring  of  trouthe  to  the 
honour  and  worship  of  God,  and  to  the  aiding  and 
helping  of  thin  even  Cristen.     And  thorfore  every 
man  that  takoth  Goddes  name  in  idel,  or  falsely 
sworeth  with  his  mouth,  or  elles  takeih  on  nici 
the  name  of  Crist,  to  be  called  a  Cristen  man,  and 
livoth  agenst  Cristos  living  and  his  techiiig :  all 
they  take  Goddes  name  in  idel.     Loke  also  what 
savth  Seint  Peter ;  Actnnm  iv.     Non  est  aliud 
nomen  sub  ccelo,  &e.     Ther  is  non  other  name 
(sayth  Seint  Peter)  under  heven  yevon  to  men,  in 
which  they  may  be  saved  ;  that  is  to  say,  but  tho 
name  of  Jesu  Crist.     Take  kepe  eke  how  precious 
is  the  name  of  Jesu  Crist,  as  sayth  Seint  Poule, 
ad  PhiHpettsfa  ii.  In  nomine  Jesu^  &c.  that  in  tho 
name  of  Jesu  every  knee  of  hevcnly  creature,  or 
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I  ehuld  [rembla  for  to  bm  it  named.  Tliui  wmetb 
it,  th&t  men  thuC  swere  ho  horribly  by  liii  bleiwd 

'  name,  Hut  they  despisa  it  more  boidely  than  did 
the  curaed  JewcSiOr  elles  tbe  di(el,  that  tMmbletli 

I   wh&n  be  heretli  liie  iisme. 

I  Now  oerlea,  eitli  tliftt  Bwerin^i  (but  if  it  be 
tawfnlly  dna)  in  to  bighly  derended,  luoche  worse 
b  fur  to  Bwere  fakslj',  aad  eke  nedeles. 

WhkC  wy  we  eke  of  hem  that  deliten  Iiem  iti 
strertDg,  sad  huld  it  a  genterio  or  maiily  dedc  to 
_.,.__.     ._.   ^,(,j|j  ^f  1,^^  that  of 

Teraj"  uiiage  no  cose  not  to  awere  gret  olhes,  al  be 

"  s  cause   not  worth  s  atrawel     Certea  tliia   ia 

rrible  Biane.     Swering  aodenly  without  arise- 

tnt  ia  also  a  gret  aiooe.     But  let  ua  go  Dow  to 

at  honible  awcrine  of  adjuration  and  cDnjuia- 

<n,  BH  dnn  thise  falta  onchauntnon  and  nigro. 

iDceni  ia  baiios  ful  of  wmer,  or  in  A   bright 

erd.  in  a  cerale,  or  in  a  fire,  nr  in  a  ahulder  buna 

n  shepe  :  I  cannot  aayn,  but  that  ibey  do  cur- 

aedly  and  damnably  ayenat  Crist,  and  ail  tlie  foith 

of  holy  chirche. 

What  BBjf  we  of  hem  that  beleven  on  di«inales, 
M  by  fliglit  or  by  noiao  of  briddea  or  of  beatca,  or 
by  sorts  ut  gcomaneie,  by  dremes,  by  chirking  of 
dorea,  or  craking  of  liouaea,  by  guaning  of  ratlea, 
awiclis  QUiiier  wrelcliedneoe  I  Certea,  all 
3  Ihingea  ben  defuaded  by  God  aud  holy 
cbirehe,  fur  nhich  they  ben  aocuraed,  till  tlioy 
oome  to  ameademi^nt,  that  on  awiche  Rltb  aet  hir 
beleve.  Cbarmea  for  wauudei,  or  for  uialadiea 
leatea,  if  they  take  any  effect,  it 
may  be  peraventure  that  God  auffrcth  it,  for 
folk  shuld  yeve  the  more  feitli  sad  reverence  to 

Now  wol  I  apeko  of  lealnges,  which  generally  ia 
tiite  aignlRance  of  word,  iu  ealetit  to  deceive  hia 
even  Criaten.  Some  leaing  is,  of  which  ther 
canieth  uun  avintage  to  no  wighl ;  and  som  leiing 
turneth  to  the  projite  aud  eae  uF  a  man,  and  to 
the  damioage  of  another  msn.  Another  loaiiig  ia, 
lif  or  Ilia  eatel.  Another  leaing 
cunieth  of  delit  for  to  lie,  in  which  delit,  they  wul 
forge  a  long  tnle,  and  (leint  it  with  all  circum- 
cea,  wberall  the  ground  of  the  tale  ia  falae. 
le  laing  oomeih,  for  he  wul  inaiein  Ilia  word  : 
I  and  eom  lesing  coineth  of  rcccheleaiiiisae  wilhouten 
aTiaement,  and  aeniblable  thingca. 

'   ■  '     "'       '  :e  of  flaterie,  whioh  ne 


I  not  gladly,  but  for  drede, 

ie  ia  genenuly  wroi    '  ' 
ben  the  dcvili  uourloea. 


j   Fhtteiie  ia  gene 


Dgful  prelaing.    Flateren 
thai  uouHih  hia  children 


l''araatb  Salomou  nylh. 
That  flat«rie  ia  wrrae  than  detraction :  tor  lom- 
tlme  detnciiou  maketh  an  haulein  man  lie  tlie 
■e  humble,  forbedredeth  delracllon,  but  certea 
flaterie  maketh  a  man  to  enliaunce  liia  herte  and 
Flalerera  ben  the  devila  eu- 
ohauntoura,  for  they  maken  a  man  to  weneii 
hitnaeir  be  like  that  he  is  not  like.  They  be  like 
to  Judua,  that  betrayed  God  ;  and  thim  flatcrera 
betmyea  man  to  telle  hini  to  Ilia  enemy,  that  ia 
■'.  Flalerera  ben  the  detila  chappeleinea, 
■  aingen  Placfbn.  I  rekeii  ftatene  in  tlie 
ire  :  fur  oft  time  if  a  man  be  wroth  with 


I  the  regne  of  God,  aa  aayth  Seint  Poule.  Jlod 
rime  iwiehc  cureing  wrongfully  rctornMh  af-'" 
im  that  curieth,  aa  a  bii^l  rolometh  a^i 

And  oTer  all  thing  tneo  oagfal 
EBchew  lo  curse  hir  children,  and  to  jeie  u>  tb* 
devil  hir  ongendrure,  as  fer  forth  aa  in  b«ia  to  -. 
ceiies  it  is  a  grete  peril  aud  a  grete  ainne. 

Let  us  Umn  speke  of  chiding  and  rcpreTiag, 
whioh  ben  ful  grete  woundes  in  mannes  herl«,  to 
they  nnaow  the  seamea  of  frendship  i 
herle :  for  certes,  unnetliu  may  a  man  bo  plainely 
accorded  with  him,  tliat  he  hath  openly  reviled, 
reproved,  and  disciaundred  :  Ihta  ia  a  ful  Eiialy 
ainne,  as  Ciiat  aayth  in  the  Goapel.  And  take  jo 
kepe  now,  that  he  lliat  reprevelh  hia  neigbiioor, 
either  he  reprevcth  him  by  Bom  harme  of  peina, 
that  he  hath  upon  liis  bodie,  as,  Meael,  croked 
harlot ;  or  by  aom  ainne  that  he  doth.  Now  if  ha 
reprere  him  by  banne  of  peioe,  than  turneth  the 
repreTc  to  Jeau  Citet :  for  peine  i«  sent  by  the 
righlwiae  aondo  of  God,  and  by  Ilia  sufiVioee,  be 
it  meaelrio,  or  maime,  or  maladie  :  and  if  he 
reprove  him  uncharitably  of  Nnne,  aa,Ihou  holour, 
tliou  dronkelewe  harlot,  and  so  forth  ;  than  apper- 
teincth  that  lo  Che  rejoicing  of  the  deni,  whidi 
ever  hath  joye  Iliat  men  dou  ainne.  And  cerleai, 
chiding  may  not  come  but  out  of  a  Tilaina  hcru, 
fur  after  the  habouiidance  of  the  bene  apekcth 
the  mouth  ful  uft.  And  ye  ahul  underalond.  III 
loke  by  any  way,  wliaa  <iay  man  cliaatiselh  another, 
that  ho  beware  fro  chidiug  or  repreviog :  tot 
trewely,  but  he  beware,  he  may  ful  tightly  quialm 
the  (ire  of  anger  and  of  wrath,  whteb  lis  abiild 
quench  :  and  peravonture  oleth  him,  that  he  might 
chastise  with  benigoilee.  For,  as  rayth  &a]or~  " 
the  amiable  longe  is  the  tree  of  lif  ;  Uiat  is  to 
uf  lif  apirituel.  And  solhly,  a  diaaolute  t 
aleth  tlie  apirit  uf  him  that  repretetb,  aud  aUa 
of  him  which  is  reproved.  Lo,  what  aayth  Seini 
AuguBline  :  Ther  ia  nothing  so  like  the  derila 
child,  aa  he  which  oft  chideth.  A  aervant  of  God 
behoveth  not  to  cliide.  And  though  that  chiding 
be  a  vilaina  thing  betwix  all  maner  folk,  yet  '~ 

hia  wif,  for  tiler  ia  never  real 
sayth  Solomon  ;  An  hoos  that 
rayn  and  dropping,  and  a  chidiug  wif,  lien  lik*. 
A  tnan,  which  ia  in  a  dropping  hous  in  mauy 
places,  though  he  eschew  the  dropping  in  o  plaos, 
it  droppeth  on  him  in  another  place  :  ao  fawtb  h 
by  a  chiding  wif ;  if  ahe  chide  hliD  not  in  o  place, 
she  wol  chide  him  in  another:  and  therfore, better 
is  n  noTBel  of  bred  with  joye,  than  an  bona  fllted 
f\ll  of  delicea  with  chiding,  aayth  Salomon.  And 
Seint  Poule  aayth ;  O  ye  women,  beth  ye  aubgeUaa 
to  your  husbonda,  aa  you  behorelh  in  God ;  and 
ye  men  lovelh  your  wives. 

Afterward  apeke  we  of  scomuig,  i 
wicked  <unne,  and  namely,  wlian  he 
man   for   his  good    werkea ;    for  certes,    ewiche 
scomera  fnren  like  the  fuule  lode,  that  may 
eniluro   to  amell  the  awelo  savour  of   the  v 
whan  it  flouriaheth.     Tliiae  acOTneis  ben  parting 
felawos  with  the  devil,  fur  they  have  joye  whan 
tlie  devil  winncth,  and  eorwe  if  he  iMDih.     They 
ben  adversAriea  to  Jeeu  Crist,  fnr  lltcy  hkto  t1 
he  lovelh  ;  that  ia  to  say,  salvaliun  of  auulc. 

Speke  we  dow  of  wicked  conau),  far  ha  thnl 
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wieked  comeil  yeTeth  is  a  tnitour,  for  he  de- 
oeireth  him  that  tmsteth  in  him.  But  natheles, 
yet  is  wieked  eonseil  first  ayenst  himself:  for, 
as  sayth  the  wise  man,  every  false  living  hath 
this  propertee  in  himself,  that  he  that  wol  annoy 
another  man,  he  annoyeih  first  himself.  And  mon 
shul  understond,  that  man  shal  not  take  his  con- 
seil  of  false  folk,  ne  of  angry  folk,  or  grevous  folk, 
ne  of  folk  that  loven  specially  hir  owen  profit,  ne 
of  to  moche  worldly  folk,  namely,  in  conseiling  of 
mannes  soule. 

Now  eometh  the  sinne  of  hem  that  maken  dis- 
eord  among  folk,  which  is  a  sinne  that  Crist 
hateth  utterly  ;  and  no  wonder  is ;  for  he  died 
for  to  make  concord.  And  more  shame  don  they 
to  Crist,  than  did  they  that  him  crucified  :  for 
God  loveth  better,  that  frendship  be  amonges  folk, 
than  he  did  his  owen  body,  which  that  he  yave  for 
unitee.  Therfore  ben  they  likened  to  the  devil, 
that  ever  is  about  to  make  discord. 

Now  Cometh  the  siune  of  Double  tonge,  swiche 
as  speke  faire  before  folk,  and  wickedly  behind ; 
or  elles  they  make  semblaunt  as  though  they 
spake  of  good  entention,  or  elles  in  game  and 
play,  and  yet  they  speken  of  wicked  entente. 

Now  Cometh  bewreying  of  conseil,  thurgh  which 
a  man  is  defamed :  certes  unnetlie  may  ho  restore 
the  damage.  Now  coraeth  mauacc,  that  is  an  open 
folie  :  for  he  that  oft  manaceth,  he  throteth  more 
than  he  may  performe  ful  oft  time.  Now  comen 
idel  wordes,  that  be  without  profite  of  him  that 
speketh  the  wordes,  and  eke  of  him  that  herkeneth 
the  wordes :  or  elles  idel  wordes  ben  tho  that  ben 
nedeles,  or  without  entente  of  naturcl  profit.  And 
al  be  it  that  idel  wordes  be  somtime  venial  sinne, 
yet  shuld  men  doute  hem,  for  we  shul  yeve 
rekening  of  hem  before  God.  Now  eometh  jan- 
gling, that  may  not  come  withouten  sinne  :  and 
as  sayth  Salomon,  it  is  a  signs  of  apcrt  folic. 
And  therfore  a  philosoplire  sayd,  whan  a  man 
axed  him  how  that  he  shuld  plcse  the  peple,  he 
answered  ;  Do  many  good  werlces,  and  speke  few 
jangelinges.  After  this  eometh  the  sinne  of  japeres, 
that  ben  the  devils  apes,  for  they  make  folk  to 
laugh  at  hir  japerie,  as  folk  don  at  the  gaudes 
of  an  ape :  swiche  japes  defendeth  Seint  Poule. 
Loke  how  that  vertuous  wordes  and  holy  comforten 
hem  that  travaillen  in  the  service  of  Crist,  right 
so  comforten  the  vilains  words,  and  the  knakkes 
of  japeres,  hem  tluit  travaillen  in  the  service  of 
the  devil.  Thise  ben  the  sinnes  of  the  tonge,  that 
comen  of  ire,  and  other  sinnes  many  mo. 

Remedium  Itm, 

The  remedie  ayenst  Ire,  is  a  vertue  that  doped 
is  mansuetude,  that  is  Debonairtee :  and  eke 
another  vertue,  that  men  clepen  patience  or  suf- 
fcraunce. 

Debonairtee  withdrawcth  and  refrcineth  the 
stirrings  and  mevings  of  maunes  corage  in  his 
herte,  in  swich  manor,  that  they  nc  skip  not  out 
by  anger  ne  ire.  Sufferance  suffereth  swetely  all 
the  aimoyance  and  the  wrong  tliat  is  don  to  man 
outward.  Seint  Jerome  sayth  this  of  debonairtee. 
That  it  doth  no  harme  to  no  wight,  ne  sayth  :  ne 
for  no  harme  that  men  do  ne  say,  he  ne  chafeth 
not  ayenst  reson.  This  vertue  somtime  eometh 
of  nature  ;  for,  as  sayth  the  philosophre,  a  man  is 
a  quick  thmg,  by  nature  debonaire^  and  tretable  to 


goodnesse  :  but  whan  debonairtee  is  enformed  of 
grace,  than  it  is  the  more  worth. 

Patience  is  another  remedy  ayenst  ire,  and  is  a 
vertue  that  suffereth  swetely  every  mannes  good- 
nesse, and  is  not  wroth  for  non  harme  that  is  don 
to  him.  The  philosophre  sayth,  that  patience  is 
the  vertue  that  suffreth  debonairly  al  the  outrage 
of  adversitee,  and  every  wicked  word.  This 
vertue  maketh  a  man  like  to  Grod,  and  maketh 
him  Goddes  owen  childe :  as  sayth  Crist.  This 
vertue  discomfiteth  thin  enemies.  And  therfore 
sayth  the  wise  man  ;  if  thou  wolt  vanquish  thin 
encmie,  see  thou  be  patient.  And  thou  shalt 
understond,  that  a  man  suffereth  foure  maner  of 
grevances  in  outward  thinges,  ayenst  the  which 
foure  he  must  have  foure  maner  of  patiences. 

The  first  grcvance  is  of  wicked  wordes.  Thilke 
grevance  sufired  Jesu  Crist,  without  grutching, 
ful  patiently,  whan  tho  Jewes  despised  him  and  re- 
preved  him  ful  oft.  Suffer  thou  therfore  patiently, 
for  the  wise  man  saith :  if  thou  strive  with  a  foole, 
though  the  foole  be  wroth,  or  though  he  laugh, 
algate  thou  shalt  have  no  reste.  That  other 
grevance  outward  is  to  have  domage  of  thy  catel. 
Thcrayenst  suffred  Crist  ful  patiently,  whan  he 
was  despoiled  of  al  that  he  had  in  this  lif,  and 
that  n'as  but  his  clothes.  The  thridde  grevance 
is  a  man  to  have  harme  in  his  body.  That  suffred 
Crist  ful  patiently  in  ail  his  passion.  The  fourthe 
grevance  is  in  outrageous  labour  in  werkes :  wher- 
fore  I  say,  that  folk  that  make  hir  ser^-ants  to 
travaile  to  grevously,  or  out  of  time,  as  in  holy 
dayes,  sothly  they  do  gret  sinne.  Hereaycnst 
suffred  Crist  ful  patiently,  and  taught  us  patience, 
whan  ho  bare  upon  his  blessed  sholdcrs  the  crosse, 
upon  which  he  shuld  suffer  despitous  deth.  Here 
may  men  lerne  to  be  patient ;  for  certes,  not  only 
cristen  men  be  patient  for  love  of  Jesu  Crist,  and 
for  guerdon  of  the  blisful  lif  that  is  perdurable,  but 
certes  the  old  Payenes,  that  never  were  cristened, 
commendeden  and  uscden  the  vertue  of  patience. 

A  philosophre  upon  a  time,  that  wold  have 
beten  his  disciple  for  his  gret  trespas,  for  which 
ho  was  gretly  meved,  and  brought  a  yerde  to  bete 
the  childe,  and  whan  this  child  sawe  tho  yerde, 
he  sayd  to  his  maister  :  what  thinke  ye  to  do !  I 
wol  bete  thee,  sayd  the  maister,  for  thy  correction. 
Forsoth,  sayd  the  childe,  ye  ought  first  correct 
yourself,  that  have  lost  ail  your  patience  for  the 
offence  of  a  child.  Forsooth,  sayd  the  maister  all 
weping,  thou  sayest  soth  :  have  thou  the  yerde, 
my  dere  sone,  and  correct  me  for  min  impatience. 
Of  patience  eometh  obedience,  thurgh  which  a  man 
is  obe<lient  to  Crist,  and  to  all  hem  to  which  he  ought 
to  be  obedient  in  Crist  And  understand  wel,  that 
obedience  isparfite,whan  that  a  man  doth  gladly  and 
hastily,  with  good  herte  entirely,  all  that  he  shuld 
do.  Obedience  generally,  is  to  performe  hastily  tho 
doctrine  of  God,  and  of  his  sovcraines,  to  which 
him  ought  to  be  obeisant  in  all  rightwisenesse. 

De  Accidia. 

After  the  sinne  of  wrath,  now  wol  1  speke  of 
the  sinne  of  accidie,  or  slouth  :  for  envic  blindeth 
the  herte  of  a  man,  and  ire  troubleth  a  man,  and 
accidie  maketh  him  bevy,  thoughtful,  and  wrawe. 
Knvie  and  ire  maken  bitternesse  in  herte,  which 
bittcmesse  is  mother  of  accidie,  and  beuimeth 
him  the  love  of  alle  goodnesse ;  than  is  accidie  the 
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anguish  of  a  trouble  herte.  And  Selnt  Augustine 
sayth :  It  is  annoye  of  goodnease  and  annoye  of 
hiirme.  Certes  this  is  a  damnable  sinne,  for  it 
doth  wrong  to  Jesu  Crist,  in  as  moche  as  it 
benimeth  the  service  that  men  shulde  do  to  Crist 
with  alle  diligence,  as  sayth  Salomon :  but  accidie 
doth  non  swiche  diligence.  He  doth  all  thing 
with  annoye,  and  with  wrawnesse,  slaknesse,  and 
excusation,  with  idelnesse  and  unlust.  For  which 
the  book  sayth :  Accursed  be  he  that  doth  the  ser- 
vice of  Grod  negligently.  Than  is  accidie  enemie 
to  every  estate  of  man.  For  certes  the  estate 
of  man  is  in  three  maners  :  either  it  is  the  estate 
of  innocence,  as  was  the  estate  of  Adam,  before 
that  he  fell  into  sinne,  in  which  estate  he  was 
holden  to  werk,  as  in  herying  and  adoring  of 
God.  Another  estate  is  the  estate  of  sinful  men  : 
in  which  estate  men  ben  holden  to  labour  in  pray- 
ing to  Grod,  for  amendement  of  hir  sinnes,and  that 
he  wold  graunt  hem  to  rise  out  of  hir  sinnes. 
Another  estate  is  the  estate  of  grace,  in  which 
estate  he  is  holden  to  werkes  of  penitence  :  and 
certes,  to  all  thise  thinges  is  accidie  enemie  and 
contrary,  for  he  loveth  no  besinesse  at  all.  Now 
certes,  this  foule  sinne  of  accidie  is  eke  a  ful  gret 
enemie  to  the  livelode  of  the  body  ;  for  it  ne  h&th 
no  purveaunce  ayenst  temporel  necessitee  ;  for  it 
forsleutheth,  forsluggeth,  and  destroieth  all  goodes 
temporel  by  reccheleisnesse. 

The  fourth  thing  is  that  accidie  is  like  hem  that 
ben  in  the  peine  of  helle,  because  of  hir  slouthe 
and  of  hir  hevinesse  :  for  they  that  be  damned, 
ben  so  bound,  that  they  may  neyther  do  wel  ne 
think  wel.  Of  accidie  cometh  first,  that  a  man  is 
annoied  and  accombred  to  do  any  goodnesse,  and 
that  maketh  that  Grod  hath  abhomination  of  swiche 
accidie,  as  sayth  Seint  John. 

Now  cometh  slouthe,  that  wol  not  suffre  no  hard- 
nesse  ne  no  penance :  for  sothly,  slouthe  is  so 
tendre  and  so  delicat,  as  sayth  Salomon,  that  ho 
wol  suffre  non  hardnesse  ne  penance,  and  therfore 
he  shendeth  all  that  he  doth.  Ayenst  this  roten 
sinne  of  accidie  and  slouthe  shuld  men  exercise 
hemself,  and  use  hemself  to  do  good  werkes,  and 
manly  and  vertuously  cachen  corage  wel  to  do, 
thinking  that  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist  quiteth  every 
good  deed,  bo  it  never  so  lite.  Usage  of  labour  is 
a  gret  thing :  for  it  maketh,  as  sayth  Scint  Ber- 
nard, the  labourer  to  have  strong  arraes  and  hard 
sinewes :  and  slouthe  maketh  hem  feble  and  tendre. 
Than  cometh  drede  for  to  beginne  to  werke  any 
good  v^rkes :  for  certes,  he  that  enclineth  to  sinne, 
him  thinketh  it  is  to  gret  an  emprise  for  to  under- 
take the  werkes  of  goodnesse,  and  casteth  in  his 
herte,  that  the  circumstances  of  goodnesse  ben  so 
grevous  and  so  chargeant  for  to  suffre,  that  he 
dare  not  undertake  to  do  werkes  of  goodnesse, 
as  sayth  Seint  Gregorie. 

Now  cometh  wanhope,  that  is,  despeir  of  the 
mercy  of  God,  that  cometh  somtime  of  to  moche 
outrageous  sorwe,  and  somtime  of  to  moche  drede, 
imagining  that  he  hath  do  so  moche  sinne,  that  it 
wolde  not  availe  him,  though  he  wolde  I'epent  him, 
and  forsake  sinne :  thurgh  which  despeire  or 
drede,  he  abandoneth  all  his  herte  to  every  manor 
sinne,  as  sayth  Scint  Augustine.  Which  dampna- 
ble  sinne,  if  it  continue  unto  his  end,  it  is  cleped 
the  sinne  of  the  holy  gost.  This  horrible  sinne  is 
so  perilous,  that  he  that  is  despeired,  ther  n*is  no 
felonie,  ne  no  sinne,  that  he  douteth  for  to  do^  as 


shewed  wel  by  Judas.  Certes,  aboven  all  sinnes 
than  is  this  sinne  most  displesant  and  most  adver- 
sarie  to  Crist.  Sothly,  he  that  despeireth  him,  va 
like  to  the  coward  champion  recreant,  that  flieth 
withouten  nede.  Alas  !  alas !  nedeles  is  he  re- 
creant, and  nedeles  despeired.  Certes,  the  mercy 
of  God  is  ever  redy  to  Uie  penitent  person,  and  is 
above  all  his  werkes.  Alas  !  cannot  a  man  bethinke 
him  on  the  Gospel  of  Scint  Luke,  chap.  xv.  wheras 
Crist  sayeth,  that  as  wel  shal  ther  be  joye  in  heven 
upon  a  sinful  man  that  doth  penitence,  as  npon 
ninety  and  nine  rightful  men  that  neden  no  peni- 
tence !  Loke  further,  in  the  same  Gospel,  the  joye 
and  the  feste  of  the  good  man  that  had  lost  bis 
sone,  whan  his  sone  was  retoumed  with  repentanee 
to  his  fader.  Can  they  not  remembre  hem  also,  (as 
sayth  Seint  Luke,  chap,  xxiii.)  how  that  the  thefe 
that  was  honged  beside  Jesu  Ciiist,  sayd,  Lord,  re- 
membre on  me,  whan  thou  comest  in  thy  regne ! 
Forsoth,  said  Crist,  I  say  to  thee,  to-day  ^alt  thou 
be  with  me  in  paradis.  Certes,  ther  is  non  so 
horrible  sinne  oi  man,  that  ne  may  in  his  lif  be 
destroyed  by  penitence,  thurgh  vertuo  of  the  pas« 
sion  and  of  the  deth  of  Crist.  Alas !  what  nedetb  man 
than  to  be  despeired,  sith  that  his  mercy  is  so  redy 
and  large !  Axe  and  have.  Than  cometh  somp- 
nolencc,  that  is,  sluggy  slumbring,  which  maketh 
a  man  hevy,  and  dull  in  body  and  in  soule,  and 
this  sinne  cometh  of  slouthe :  and  certes,  the  time 
that  by  way  of  reson  man  shuld  not  slepe,  is  by 
the  morwe,  but  if  ther  were  cause  resonable.  For 
sothly  in  the  morwe  tide  is  most  covenable  to  a 
nuin  to  say  his  prayers,  and  for  to  think  on  God, 
and  to  honour  God,  and  to  yeve  almesse  to  the 
poure  that  comen  first  in  the  name  of  Jesu  Crist. 
Lo,  what  sayth  Salomon!  Who  so  wol  by  the 
morwe  awake  to  seke  me,  he  shal  find  me.  TIuud 
cometh  negligence  or  recchelesnesse  that  recketh 
of  nothing.  And  though  that  ignorance  be  mother 
of  all  harmes,  certes,  negligence  is  the  norice. 
Negligence  ne  doth  no  force,  whan  he  shal  do  a 
thing,  whether  he  do  it  wel  or  badly. 

The  remedie  of  thise  two  sinnes  is,  as  sayth  the 
wise  man,  that  he  that  dredeth  God,  spareth  not  to 
do  that  him  ought  to  do  ;  and  he  that  loveth  God, 
he  wol  do  diligence  to  plese  God  by  lus  werkes, 
and  abandon  himself,  vrith.  all  his  might,  wel  for  to 
do.  Than  cometh  idelnesse,  that  is  the  yate  of  all 
harmes.  An  idel  man  is  like  to  a  place  that  hath 
no  walles  ;  theras  deviles  may  enter  on  every  side, 
or  shoot  at  him  at  discoverte  by  temptation  on  every 
side.  This  idelnesse  is  the  thurrok  of  all  wicked 
and  vilains  thoughtes,  and  of  all  jangeles,  trifles, 
and  all  ordure.  Certes  heven  is  yeven  to  hem 
that  will  labour,  and  not  to  idel  folk.  Also  David 
sayth,  they  ne  bio  not  in  the  labour  of  men,  ne  they 
shul  not  ben  whipped  with  men,  tliat  is  to  say,  in 
purgatorie.  Certes  than  semeth  it  they  shul  l>en 
tormented  with  the  devil  in  helle,  but  if  they  do 
penance. 

Than  cometh  the  sinne  that  men  clepen  Tarditas, 
as  whan  a  man  is  latcred,  or  taryed  or  he  wol  toume 
to  God  :  and  certes,  that  is  a  gret  foHe.  He  is  like 
hira  that  falleth  in  tlie  diche,  and  wol  not  arise. 
And  this  vice  cometh  of  false  hope,  that  tliinketh 
that  ho  shal  live  long,  but  that  hope  failleth  ful  oft. 

Than  cometh  Lacliesse,  that  is,  he  that  whan  he 
beginncth  any  good  werk,  anon  he  wol  forlete  it 
and  stint,  as  don  they  that  have  any  wight  to  go- 
yeme,  and  ne  take  of  him  no  more  kepe,  anon  as 
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they  find  auy  contraiy  or  any  annoy.  Thiae  ben 
the  newe  shepherdes,  that  let  hir  diepe  wetiogly 
go  renne  to  the  wolf,  that  is  in  the  breres,  and  do  no 
foroeof  hirowengOTemance.  Of  thiscomethpoverte 
and  deatmction,  both  of  spiritnel  and  temporel 
thinges.  Than  cometh  a  mancr  coldnesse,  that 
freseth  all  the  herte  of  man.  Than  cometh  unde- 
Totion,  thurgh  which  a  man  is  so  blont,  as  sayth 
Seint  Bernard,  and  hath  swiche  langoiir  in  his 
soule,  that  he  may  neyther  rede  ne  sing  in  holy 
chirche,  ne  here  ne  tliinke  of  no  devotion,  ne  tra- 
Taile  with  his  hondcs  in  no  good  werk,  that  it  n'is 
to  him  unsavory  and  all  apalled.  Than  wexeth 
he  aluggish  and  slombry,  and  sone  wol  he  be  wroth, 
and  sone  is  enclined  to  hate  and  to  envie.  Than 
cometh  the  sinne  of  worldly  sorwe  swiche  as  is 
cleped  Tristitiaf  that  sleth  a  man,  as  sayth  Seint 
Poole.  For  certes  swiche  sorwe  werketh  to  the 
deth  of  the  soule  and  of  the  body  also,  for  therof 
cometh,  that  a  man  is  annoicd  of  his  owen  lif. 
Wherfore  swiche  sorwe  shorteth  the  lif  of  many  a 
man,  or  that  his  time  is  come  by  way  of  kinde. 

Remedium  Accidus, 

Ayenrt  this  horrible  sinne  of  accidie,  and  the 
bnumchea  of  the  same,  ther  is  a  vertue  that  is 
taXied  fvrtUudo  or  strength,  that  is,  an  affection, 
thorgh  which  a  man  despiseth  noyous  thinges. 
This  vertue  is  so  mighty  and  so  vigoi*ou8,  that  it 
dare  withstond  mightily,  and  wrastle  aycnst  the 
awautcn  of  the  devil,  and  wisely  kepe  himself  fro 
periles  that  ben  wicked ;  for  it  enhaunseth  and 
enforoeth  the  soule,  right  as  accidie  abateth  and 
maketh  it  feble :  for  this/or/i7ti(/o  may  endure  with 
long  sufieranco  the  travailles  that  ben  covenablc. 

^is  vertue  hath  many  spices ;  the  first  is  cleped 
magnanimitee,  that  is  to  say,  grot  corage.  For 
certes  ther  behoveth  grct  corage  ayenst  accidie, 
lest  that  it  swalowe  the  soule  by  the  sinne  of 
sorwe,  or  destroy  it  with  wanhope.  Certes,  this 
▼ertne  maketh  folk  to  undertake  hard  and  gi'ovous 
thinges  by  hir  owen  will,  wisely  and  resonably. 
And  for  as  moclie  as  the  devil  fighteth  ayenst  man 
more  by  qucintisc  and  sleight  than  by  strength, 
therfore  shal  a  man  witlistond  him  by  wit,  by  reson, 
and  by  discretion.  Than  ben  ther  the  vertues  of 
feith,  and  hope  in  God  and  in  his  seintes,  to  achevcn 
and  accomplice  the  good  werkes,  in  the  which  he 
purposeth  fcrmely  to  continue.  Than  cometh 
•eoretee  or  sikemesse,  and  that  is  whan  a  man  ne 
dontedi  no  travaile  in  time  comuig  of  the  good 
werkes  that  he  hath  begonne.  Than  cometh  mag- 
nificence, that  is  to  say,  whan  a  man  doth  and  per- 
formeth  gret  werkes  of  goodnesse,  that  he  hath 
begonne,  and  that  is  the  end  why  that  men  shuld 
do  good  werkes.  For  in  the  accomplishing  of  good 
werkes  licth  the  gret  guerdon.  Than  is  ther  con. 
stance,  that  is  stablenesse  of  corage,  and  this  shuld 
be  in  herte  by  stedfast  feith,  and  in  mouth,  and  in 
bering,  in  chore,  and  in  dede.  Eke  ther  ben  mo 
special  remedies  ayenst  '^cidie,  in  divers  werkes, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  pcincs  of  hellc  and  of 
the  joyes  of  heven,  and  in  trust  of  the  grace  of  the 
boly  gost,  tliat  will  ycve  him  might  to  performo  his 
good  entent 

De  Avaritia, 

Aflcr  accidie  wol  I  speke  of  avarice,  and  of 
eoveitise.     Of  which  sinne  Seint  Poulo    sayth : 


The  rote  of  all  harmes  is  eoveitise.  For  sothly, 
whan  the  herte  of  man  is  confounded  in  itself 
and  troubled,  and  that  the  soule  hath  lost  the 
comfort  of  God,  than  sekcth  ho  an  idel  solas  of 
worldly  thinges. 

Avarice,  fU'ter  the  description  of  Seint  Augus- 
tine, is  a  likerousnesse  in  herte  to  have  erthly 
thinges.  Som  other  folk  sayo,  that  avarice  is  for 
to  purchase  many  erthly  thinges,  and  nothing  to 
yeve  to  hem  that  ban  nede.  And  understond  wel, 
that  avarice  standeth  not  only  in  land  ne  catel, 
but  som  time  in  science  and  in  glorie,  and  in  every 
manor  outrageous  thing  is  avarice.  And  the 
difference  betwene  avarice  and  eoveitise  is  this : 
eoveitise  is  for  to  covcit  swiche  thinges  as  thou 
hast  not ;  and  avarice  is  to  withholde  and  kepe 
swiche  thinges  as  thou  hast,  without  rightful 
nede.  Sothly,  this  avarice  is  a  sinne  that  is  ful 
dampnable,  for  all  holy  writ  cursethit,  and  speketh 
ayenst  it,  for  it  doth  wrong  to  Jesu  Crist ;  for  it 
bereveth  him  the  love  that  men  to  him  owen,  and 
toumeth  it  backward  ayenst  all  rcson,  and  maketh 
that  the  avaricious  man  hath  more  hope  in  his 
catel  than  in  Jesu  Crist,  and  doth  more  obiservanco 
in  keping  of  his  tresour,  than  ho  doth  in  the 
service  of  Jesu  Crist  And  therfore  sayth  Seint 
Poul,  That  an  avaricious  man  is  the  thraldoms  of 
idolatrie. 

What  difference  is  ther  betwix  an  idolastre,  and 
an  avaricious  man  !  But  that  an  idolastre  pera- 
vcnturo  ne  hath  not  but  o  maumet  or  two,  and 
the  avaricious  man  hath  many  :  for  certes,  every 
ilorein  in  his  coffre  is  his  maumet.  And  certes, 
the  sinne  of  maumetrie  is  the  first  that  God 
defended  in  the  ten  commandments,  as  bcretli 
witnesse,  Ejtod.  Cap,  xx.  Thou  shalt  have  no 
false  goddes  before  me,  ne  thou  shalt  make  to 
thee  no  graven  thing.  Thus  is  an  avaricious  man, 
that  loveth  his  tresour  before  God,  an  idolastre. 
And  thurgh  this  cursed  sinne  of  avarice  and 
eoveitise  cometh  thise  hard  lordships,  thurgh 
which  men  ben  distreined  by  tallages,  customes 
and  cariagcs,  more  than  hir  dutee  or  reson  is  :  ana 
eke  take  they  of  hir  bondmen  amerccmentes, 
which  might  more  resonably  be  called  extortions 
than  amcrcementes.  Of  which  amcrcementes, 
or  raunsoming  of  bondmen,  som  lordes  stewardes 
say,  that  it  is  rightful,  for  as  mocho  as  a  cherl 
hath  no  temporel  thing,  that  it  ne  is  his  lordes,  as 
they  say.  But  certes,  thise  lordshippes  don 
wrong,  that  bereven  hir  bondmen  thinges  that 
they  never  yave  hem.  AuffustinuM  de  CivitaU 
Deif  lAbro  ix.  Sotli  is,  that  the  condition  of 
thraldom,  and  the  first  cause  of  thraldom  was  for 
sinne.  Genesis  y. 

Thus  may  ye  see,  that  the  gilt  deserved  thral- 
dom, but  not  nature.  Wherfore  thise  lordes  ne 
shuld  not  to  moche  glorifie  hem  in  hir  lordshipes, 
sith  that  they  by  naturcl  condition  ben  not  lordes 
of  hir  thralles,  but  that  thraldom  came  first  by 
the  desertc  of  sinne.  And  furtherover,  ther  as 
the  lawe  sa^-th,  that  temporel  goodcs  of  bondfolk 
ben  the  goodcs  of  hir  lord  :  ye,  that  is  for  to  un- 
dcrstond,  tlie  goodes  of  the  emperour,  to  defend 
hem  in  hir  right,  but  not  to  robbe  hem  ne  to  reve 
hem.  Therfore  sayth  Seneca  :  The  prudent  shuld 
live  benignely  with  the  thraU  Tho  that  thou 
clepest  thy  thralles,  ben  Goddes  peple  :  for  hum- 
ble folk  ben  Cristes  frendes ;  they  ben  eontu 
boruial  with  tho  Lord  thy  king. 

M  a 
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Thinke  also,  that  of  swicbe  seed  as  cherles 
Bpringen  of  swiche  seed  springen  lordes  :  as  wel 
may  the  cherl  be  sared  as  the  Lord.  The  same 
deth  that  taketh  the  cherl,  swiche  deth  taketh  the 
Lord.  Wherfore  I  rede,  do  right  so  with  thy 
cherl  as  thou  woldest  that  thy  Lord  did  with  thee, 
if  thou  were  in  his  plight.  Every  sinful  man  is  a 
cherl  to  sinne  :  I  rede  thee,  thou  Lord,  that  thou 
reule  thee  in  swiche  wise,  that  thy  cherles  rather 
love  theo  than  drede  thee.  I  wote  wel,  that  ther 
is  degree  above  degree,  as  reson  is,  and  skill  is, 
that  men  do  hir  devoir,  ther  as  it  is  due  :  but 
certes,  extortion,  and  despit  of  your  underlinges, 
is  dampnable. 

And  furthermore  understond  wel,  that  thise  con- 
queroures  or  tyrantes  maken  ful  oft  thralles  of 
hem,  that  ben  borne  of  as  royal  blood  as  ben 
they  that  hem  conqueren.  This  name  of  Thral- 
dom was  never  erst  couthe,  til  that  Noe  sayd,  that 
his  sone  Cham  shuld  be  thrall  to  his  brethren  for 
his  sinne.  What  say  we  than  of  hem  that  pille 
and  don  extortions  to  holy  Chirche !  Certes,  the 
swerd  that  men  yeven  first  to  a  knight  whan  he  is 
newe  dubbed,  signifieth,  tliat  he  shuld  defend  holy 
Chirche,  and  not  robbe  it  ne  pille  it :  and  who  so 
doth  is  traitour  to  Crist.  As  saith  Seint  Augus- 
tine, Tho  ben  the  devils  wolves,  that  strangelen 
the  shepe  of  Jesu  Crist,  and  don  worse  than 
wolves  :  fur  sothly,  whan  the  wolf  hath  full  his 
wombe,  he  stinteth  to  strangle  shepe  :  but  sothly, 
the  pillours  and  destroiers  of  holy  Chirches 
goodes  ne  do  not  so,  for  they  ne  stint  never  to 
pille.  Now  as  I  have  sayd,  sith  so  is,  that  sinne 
was  first  cause  of  thraldom,  than  is  it  thus,  that 
at  the  time  that  all  this  world  was  in  sinne,  than 
was  all  this  world  in  thraldom,  and  in  subjection  : 
but  certes,  sith  the  time  of  grace  came,  God 
ordeined,  that  som  folk  shuld  be  more  high  in 
estate  and  in  degree,  and  som  folk  more  lowe,  and 
that  everich  shuld  be  served  in  his  estate  and  his 
degree.  And  therfore  in  som  contrees  ther  as 
they  ben  thralles,  whan  they  have  toumed  hem  to 
the  feith,  they  make  hir  thralles  free  out  of 
thraldom  :  and  therfore  certes  tho  Lord  oweth  to 
his  man,  that  the  man  oweth  to  the  Lord.  The 
Pope  clepeth  himself  servant  of  the  servants  of 
God.  fiut  for  as  moche  as  the  estate  of  holy 
Chirche  ne  might  not  have  ben,  ne  the  commun 
profite  might  not  have  be  kept,  ne  pees  ne  rest  in 
erthe,  but  if  God  had  ordeined,  that  som  men 
have  higher  degree,  and  som  men  lower  ;  therfore 
was  soveraintee  ordeined  to  kepe,  and  mainteine, 
and  defend  hire  underlinses  or  hire  subjectes  in 
reson,  as  ferforth  as  it  lieui  in  hire  power,  and  not 
to  destroy  hem  no  confound.  Wherfore  I  say, 
that  thilke  lordes  that  ben  like  wolves,  that 
devoure  the  possessions  or  the  catel  of  poure  folk 
wrongfully,  withouten  mercy  or  mesure,  they  shul 
receive  by  the  same  mesure  that  they  have 
mesured  to  poure  folk  the  mercy  of  Jesu  Crist, 
but  they  it  amende.  Now  cometh  deceit  betwix 
marchant  and  marchant.  And  thou  shalt  under- 
stond, that  marchandise  is  in  two  maners,  that  on 
is  bodily,  and  that  other  is  gostly  :  that  on  is 
honest  and  leful,  and  that  other  is  dishonest  and 
unleful.  The  bodily  marchandise,  that  is  leful 
and  honest,  is  this :  that  ther  as  God  hath 
ordeined,  that  a  regne  or  a  contree  is  suffisant  to 
himself,  than  it  is  honest  and  leful,  that  of  Uie 
luiboundaunce  of  this  contree  men  heipe  another 


contree  that  is  nedy  :  and  therfore  ther  most  bo 
marchants  to  bring  fro  on  contree  to  another  hir 
marchandise.  That  other  marchandise,  that  men 
haunten  with  fraude,  and  trecherie,  and  deceit, with 
lesinges  and  false  othes,  is  right  cursed  and 
dampnable.  Spirituel  marchandise  is  proprelj 
simonie,  that  is,  ententif  desire  to  buy  thing 
spirituel,  that  is,  thing  which  apperteineth  to  the 
seintuarie  of  God,  and  to  the  cure  of  the  soole. 
This  desire,  if  so  be  tlmt  a  man  do  his  diligence  to 
performe  it,  al  be  it  that  his  desire  ne  take  non 
effect,  yet  it  is  to  him  a  dedly  sinne  :  and  if  he  be 
ordered,  he  is  irreguler.  Certes  simonie  is  deped 
of  Simon  Magus,  that  wold  have  bought  for  tem- 
porel  catel  the  yefte  that  God  had  yeven  by  the 
holy  gost  to  Seint  Peter,  and  to  the  Apostles  :  and 
therfore  understond  ye,  that  both  he  that  selletli 
and  he  that  byeth  thinges  spirituel  ben  called 
Simoniackes,  be  it  by  catel,  be  it  by  procuring,  or 
by  fleshly  praier  of  his  frendes  fleshly  frendes,  or 
spirituel  frendes,  fleshly  in  two  manors,  as  by  kin- 
rede  or  other  frendes  :  sothly,  if  they  pray  for 
him  that  is  not  worthy  and  able,  it  is  simonie,  if 
he  take  the  benefice ;  and  if  he  be  worthy  and 
able,  ther  is  non.  That  other  maner  is,  whan  man, 
or  woman,  prayeth  for  folk  to  avancen  hem  only 
for  wicked  fleshly  affection  which  they  have  unto 
the  persons,  and  that  is  foule  simonie.  Bat 
certes,  in  service,  for  which  men  yeven  thinges 
spirituel  unto  hir  servants,  it  must  be  understonde, 
that  the  service  must  be  honest,  or  elles  not,  and 
also,  that  it  be  without  bargaining*  and  that  the 
person  be  able.  For  (as  saytb  Seint  Damascen) 
all  the  sinnes  of  the  world,  at  regard  of  this 
sinne,  ben  as  thing  of  nought^  for  it  is  the  gretest 
sinne  that  may  be  after  the  sinne  of  Lucifer  and 
of  Anticrist :  for  by  this  sinne  God  forleseth  the 
chirche  and  the  soule,  which  he  bought  with  his 
precious  blood,  by  hem  that  yeven  chirches  to  hem 
that  ben  not  digne,  for  they  put  in  theves,  that 
stelen  the  soules  of  Jesu  Crist,  and  destroyen  his 
patrimonie.  By  swiche  undigne  preestes  and 
curates,  ban  lewed  men  lesse  reverence  of  the 
sacramentes  of  holy  chirche  :  and  swiche  yevers 
of  chirches  put  the  children  of  Crist  out,  and  put 
into  chirches  the  divels  owen  sones  :  they  sellen 
the  soules  that  lambes  shuld  kepe  to  the  wolf, 
which  strangleth  hem  :  and  thexfore  shall  they 
never  have  part  of  the  pasture  of  lambes,  that  is, 
in  the  blisse  of  heven.  Now  cometh  hasardrie 
with  his  apertenauntes,  as  tables  and  rafles,  of 
which  cometh  deceit,  false  othes,  chidings,  and  all 
raving,  blaspheming,  and  reneying  of  God,  hate  of 
his  neyghbours,  wast  of  goodes,  mispending  of 
time,  and  somtime  manslaughter.  Certes,  hMar. 
dours  ne  mow  not  be  without  grete  sinne.  Of 
avarice  comen  eke  lesinges,  theft,  false  witnesse, 
and  false  othes :  and  ye  shul  understonde,  that 
these  be  gret  sinnes,  and  expresse  ayenst  the  c«m- 
mandements  of  God,  as  I  have  sayd.  False 
witnesse  is  eke  in  word,  and  in  dede  :  in  word,  as 
for  to  bereve  thy  neighbours  good  name  by  thy 
false  witnesse,  or  bereve  him  his  catel  or  his 
heritage  by  thy  false  witnessing,  whan  thou  for 
ire,  or  for  mede,  or  for  envie,  berest  false  witnesse, 
or  accusest  him,  or  excusest  th}'self  falsely.  Ware 
yc  questroongers  and  notaries :  certes,  for  false 
witnessing,  was  Susanna  in  ful  gret  sorwe  and 
peine,  and  many  another  mo.  The  sinne  of  theft 
is  also  expresse  ayenst  Groddes  hesty  and  that  in 
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two  mapcpi,  temporel,  tnd  spirituel :  the  tcmporel 
tlieft  IK,  an  fur  til  lake  thy  ncighboure  alel  nyenil 
bia  will,  be  it  by  force  or  by  sleight ;  be  it  in 
meting  or  mnure  ;  by  Bteling  ;  by  falee  endite- 
menlB  apon  him  ;  and  in  borowing  of  ihy  aeigh- 
boura  ntel,  id  cnlent  never  to  pay  it  ayen,  mnd 
■anbtablo  thingn.  Spiritnel  theft  ia  tacnlege, 
tlut  it  to  ny,  hurting  of  holy  thinges,  or  of 
ibingea  sacred  (o  Crist,  in  two  Enancra  ;  by  rcson 
of  the  huly  place,  aa  chircbet  or  chirches  hawea  ; 
(for  eitery  vilaitii  BJuno,  that  men  don  in  iwicbe 
plaon,  niiiy  be  called  sacrilege,  or  every  violence 
k>.Li.  p|ic«)  aim  they   that  witlidrawo 


id  plainly  and  generally,  aacrilege  i»  to 
revB  holy  thing  fro  holy  place,  or  nnboly  thing 
out  ot  holy  pUce,  or  holy  thing   out   of  unholy 

Atnudiiim  Avaritia. 
Nowshul  ye  underatond,  that  retocing  of  avarice 
ia  miaerieorde  sad  pitee  largely  taken.  And  men 
might  aie,  why  that  Ditwricorde  and  pitee  are 
rdiiving  of  avarice  ;  certes,  the  avaricioua  miui 
■hewelh  no  pileo  do  misericorda  to  the  nedetui 
nun.     For  he  delilelh 


?of 


bia  oven  Criaten.  And  therfore  t\ 
Riiaericorde.  Than  ia  mieericonle  faa  aaylh  tha 
Philoaophre]  a  vertue,  by  which  the  cor^e  of 
man  is  Btirred  hylheiiiiseaeof  him  that  iamiaeced. 
Upon  which  miaericorde  foluwelh  pitee,  in  per- 
forming and  fulfilluig  of  charitable  werke«  of 
mereie,    helping    and    comforting    hiin    that    ia 


evcth  a 


A  Sum  Criat,  that 
for  onr  offence,  and  aufTred  deth  for  miac 
hnd  forjaf  ua  our  original  ainnea,  and 
releied  na  Fro  the  peine  of  hall,  and  amcni 
peines  of  purgatory  by  penii 
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tax  to  yeve,  and 
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aa  nede  is.  Anothi 
arariec,  ia  resonable  largeaaet  bat  aotjily,  here 
behoveth  the  consideration  of  the  grace  of  Jcnu 
Crial,  and  of  the  tcmporel  goodes,  and  also  of  the 
goodca  perdorabla  that  Jeao  Criat  yavc  to  us,  and 
lo  have  remembranco  of  the  deth  which  ho  nhal 
receive,  he  wole  not  wtian :  and  eke  that  he  thai 
(brgon  all  that  he  hath,  save  only  that  which  he 
hath  diapeDded  in  good  werkea. 

Bal  for  aa  moche  aa  aom  folk  ben  unmeaurable, 
men  ooghten  for  to  avoid  and  eachue  fool-brgeaae, 
tbo  whi^e  men  clepcn  waste.  Certea,  he  that  is 
Gml-latse,  ho  yeveth  not  hia  ealul,  but  lie  l«eth 
Ym  ttM.  Suthly,  what  tiling  that  he  yevetli  for 
vaine-glory,  aa  to  mioatrals,  and  to  folk  that  bero 
bia  rvsoroo  in  the  world,  he  liatb  do  ainne  therof, 
and  Hon  aJmetae :  ccrlea,  ha  leaelh  foulo  hia  good, 
dul  ue  Bckolh  with  the  yefle  of  hia  good  nothing 
but  ainno.  He  ia  like  lo  an  hon  that  seketh 
txdior  to  drink  drovy  or  troubled  water,  tlian  far 
to  drink  water  of  the  clcre  well.  And  for  as 
moche  aa  they  yeven  ther  aa  they  ahuld  nat  yevcn, 
lo  hem  apperteineth  thilke  malison,  that  Crist 
sbal  ye«B  at  the  day  of  dome  to  hero  that  abol  bo 


Z>«  Guti. 

After  avarice  cometh  glolonie,  which  iacxpreaae 
ayensl  the  cominaudemcnt  of  God.  Glotonli  '~ 
unmesurable  appetit  to  ete  or  to  drlnkc  ;  or  c 
to  do  in  nnght  to  the  unmcsnrabto  appelil  i 
diaordeined  cuveitiae  to  ete  ur  drinke.  Thla  u 
corrupted  all  this  world,  aa  is  wol  shewed  ui  the 
sinne  of  Aibtni  and  of  Eve.  Loke  alao  what  aaylh 
Seinl  Poule  of  glotonie.  Many  (aayth  he)  (ton,  o!" 
which  I  have  ofte  said  to  yon,  and  now  I  aay  ii 
weping,  tlial  ihey  ben  the  anemiea  of  the  crease  n: 
Criat,  of  which  the  end  is  deth,  and  of  which  hii 
wombe  is  hir  God  and  hir  glorie  ;  in  eonfurion  o! 
hfm  that  aa  aerven  erthly  thingea.  He  that  u 
usanl  lo  Ibia  sinne  of  glolunie,  he  ne  may  no  unn< 
wilhatOlid,  he  muat  be  in  servaga  of  all  vices,  fni 
it  is  the  devils  horde,  tber  lie  hidelb  him  anc 
rcflteth.  This  ainne  bath  many  apices.  The  linit 
ia  dronkennease,  that  ia  the  horrible  aepulturo  of 
inanitee  reaon :  and  therfote  whan  a  man  iadronke, 
he  hath  hiat  his  reson :  and  this  ia  dedly  einne. 
Hut  antlily,  whan  that  a  man  is  not  wont  lo  strung 
driiikca,  and  peraventure  ne  knowelh  not  the 
Btretigth  of  the  drinke,  or  hath  febleneaae  in  bis 
hed,  or  hath  travaitled,  thurgh  vhich  he  drinkelli 
(he  more,  al  bo  he  aodenly  caught  with  dnnke,  it 
is  no  dedly  ainue,  but  venial.  The  aecond  apiiw 
of  glotonie  is,  tliat  the  spunt  of  a  man  wexeth  all 
trouble  for  droukeuneaae,  and  bereveth  a  man  the 
discrelion  of  hia  wit.  The  thridde  spice  of  glotonia 
is,  whan  a  man  devoureth  his  mete,  and  hath  not 
nghtFul  maner  of  eluig.  Tha  fourlho  is,  whan 
thurgh  the  gret  abundance  of  hia  mete,  the 
humours  in  his  body  ben  distempered.  The  fifths 
ta,  foryetfulnease  by  to  muche  drinking,  for  which 
B  a  uiau  forgetelh  by  the  morwe,  what  he 

ther   mancT   ben   distinct  the  apices  of 
■,  after  Seint  Gregoria,     Tha  first  is,  for 
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lo  delicat  mete  or  drinke.   The  thridde 
is,  whan  men  taken  to  moabe  over  mcaure.     Tl 
fourth  is  curiosllce,  with  gret  entenl  to  maken  ai 
appareille  bis  mete.  The  fifth  is,  for  to  ete  gredil, 
Thise  ben  the  five  fingers  of  the  devila  hand,  by 
which  he  draweth  folk  to  tha  ainne. 

Rcmedium  Gala. 

Ayenst  glotonie  the  remcdte  Is  abstinence,  aa 
sayth  Galien  :  but  that  I  holdo  not  meritor 
he   do  it  only  for  the  hole  of  his  body. 
Augustino  wol  that  abstinence  be  don  for  ve 
and  with  pnlicoce.     Abstinence  (sayth  he)  is 
worth,  but  if  a  man  have  good  will  therto,  and  hut 
it  be  enforced  by  patieDce  and  charilee,  and  tti 
men  don  it  for  Goddes  sake,  and  in  hope  to  hate 
the  hiiaac  in  beven. 

The  fohtwee  of  abstinence  ben  atlemperance, 
that  holdeth  the  mene  in  olle  thingea ;  i'  ' 
that  eacheweth  all  dishoncalcc  ;  suSi 
aeketh  no  riche  melea  ne  drinkw,  ne  duth  no  force 
of  non  outrageotis  nppmvilling  of  n 
also,  that  realreinelh  by  reson  the  uranesurable 
appelit  of  cting  :  aobcnwaee  also,  that  reatreinEtli 
the  outrage  of  drinke  i  sparing  also,  tliat  n 
elh  the  delicat  esc,  to  sil  long  at  mete,  wl 
Bom  folk  slanden  of  hir  o*en  will  whan  they  ele, 
because  they  wol  ele  at  te 
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De  LuxuriA, 

After  glotonio  comcth  lecherle,  for  thise  two 
sinnes  ben  so  nigli  cosins,  that  oft  time  they  wol 
not  depart.  God  wote  tliis  sinne  is  ful  displesant 
to  God,  for  he  said  himself ;  Do  no  lecherie.  And 
therfore  he  puttcth  grct  peine  ayenst  this  sinnc. 
For  in  the  old  lawe,  if  a  woman  thrall  were  taken 
in  this  sinne,  she  shuld  be  bctcn  with  staves  to 
the  detii :  and  if  alio  were  a  gentilwoman,  she 
shuld  bo  slain  with  stones :  and  if  she  were  a 
bishoppes  doughter,  she  shald  be  brent  by  Goddes 
commandement.  Moreover,  for  the  sinne  of  lecherie 
God  dreint  all  the  world,  and  after  tliat  he  brent 
five  citees  with  thonder  and  lightning,  and  sankc 
hem  doun  into  hell. 

Now  let  us  speko  thiln  of  the  said  stinking  sinne 
of  lecherie,  that  men  clepen  avoutrie,  that  is  of 
wedded  folk,  that  is  to  say,  if  that  on  of  hem  be 
wedded,  or  elles  both.  Seint  John  sayth,  That 
avouterers  shul  ben  in  belle  in  a  stacke  brenning 
of  fire  and  of  brimstone,  in  fire  for  hir  lecherie, 
in  brimstone  for  the  stenche  of  hir  ordure.  Certes 
the  breking  of  this  sacrament  is  an  horiible  thing: 
it  was  made  of  God  himself  in  Paradis,  and  cou- 
fermed  by  Jesu  Crist,  as  witnesseth  Seint  Mathew 
in  the  Gospel  :  a  man  shal  let  fader  and  modcr, 
and  take  him  to  his  wif,  and  they  shal  be  two  in 
on  flesh.  This  sacrament  betokeneth  the  knitting 
together  of  Crist  and  holy  chirche.  And  not  only 
that  God  forbade  avoutrie  in  dede,  but  also  he 
commanded,  that  thou  shuldest  not  coveit  thy 
ncighboures  wif.  In  this  heste  (sayth  Seint  Au- 
gustine) is  forboden  all  manor  coveitise  to  do 
lecherie.  Lo,  wliat  sayth  Seint  Mathew  in  the 
Grospel,  That  who  so  seeth  a  woman,  to  coveitise 
of  his  lust,  he  hath  don  lecherie  with  hire  in  his 
herte.  Here  may  ye  see,  that  not  only  the  dede 
of  this  sinne  is  forboden,  but  eke  the  desire  to  don 
that  sinne.  This  cursed  sinne  annoyeth  grevously 
hem  that  it  haunt :  and  fii^t  to  the  soule,  for  he 
obligeth  it  to  sinnc  and  to  peine  of  dcth,  which  is 
pei'durable ;  and  to  the  body  annoyeth  it  grevously 
also,  for  it  drieth  him  and  wasteth,  and  shcnt  him, 
and  of  his  blood  he  maketh  sacrifice  to  the  fend  of 
helle  :  it  wasteth  eke  his  catcl  and  his  substance. 
And  certes,  if  it  bo  a  foulc  thing  a  man  to  waste 
his  catcl  on  women,  yet  is  it  a  fouler  tiling,  whan 
that  for  swiche  ordure  women  dispenden  upon 
men  hir  catel  and  hir  substAuce.  This  sinne,  as 
sayth  the  Prophet,  bereveth  man  and  woman  hir 
good  fame  and  all  hir  honour,  and  it  is  ful  plesant 
to  the  devil :  for  therby  winneth  ho  the  mostc 
partio  of  this  wretched  world.  And  right  as  a 
marcliant  deliteth  him  most  in  that  chaffare  which 
he  hath  most  avantago  and  profite  of,  right  so 
deliteth  the  fend  in  this  ordure. 

This  is  that  other  bond  of  the  devil,  with  five 
fingers,  to  cacche  the  peple  to  his  vilanie.  The 
first  fingre  is  the  foolc  loking  of  the  foolc  woman 
and  of  the  foolc  man,  that  sleth  right  as  the 
Dasilicok  sleth  folk  by  venimc  of  his  sight :  for 
the  coveitise  of  the  eyen  foloweth  the  coveitise  of 
the  herte.  Tiie  second  fingre  is  the  vilains  touch- 
ing in  wicked  manor.  And  therfore  sayth  Salomon, 
that  who  so  toucheth  and  handleth  a  woman,  ho 
fareth  as  the  man  that  handleth  the  scorpion, 
which  stingeth  and  sodenly  sleth  thurgli  bis  en- 
veniming  ;  or  as  who  so  that  toucheth  warme 
pitch  it  shendeth  his  fingers.    The  thridde  is  foule 


wordes,  whiche  fareth  like  fire,  which  right  anon 
brenneth  the  herte.  The  fourth  finger  is  kissiiig: 
and  trcwely  he  were  a  gret  foole  that  wold  Idsw 
the  mouthe  of  a  brenning  oven  or  of  a  foumeis  ; 
and  more  fooles  ben  they  that  kissen  in  vilainie, 
for  that  mouth  is  the  mouth  of  belle  ;  and  namely 
thise  olde  dotardes  holours,  which  wol  kisse,  and 
flicker,  and  besie  hemself,  though  they  may  nought 
do.  Certes  they  ben  like  to  houndes  :  for  an  hound 
whan  he  cometh  by  the  roser,  or  by  other  b«i8he8y 
though  so  be  that  he  may  not  pisso,  yet  wol  he 
heve  up  his  leg  and  make  a  contenaiice  to  pisse. 
And  for  that  many  man  wcneth  that  he  may  not 
sinne  for  no  likerousncsse  that  he  doth  wim  his 
wif,  trewely  that  opinion  is  false  :  God  wote  a 
man  may  sice  himself  with  his  owen  knif,  and 
make  himself  dronken  of  his  owen  tonne.  Cartes 
be  it  wif,  be  it  childe,  or  any  worldly  thing,  that 
he  loveth  before  God,  it  is  hie  maumet,  and  he  ia 
an  idolastre.  A  man  shuld  love  his  wif  by  dis- 
cretion, patiently  and  att«mprely,  and  than  is  she 
as  though  it  were  his  suster.  The  fifth  fingre  of 
the  divels  bond,  is  the  stinking  dede  of  lecherie. 
Trcwely  the  five  fingers  of  glotonie  the  fend 
puttcth  in  tho  wombe  of  a  man :  and  with  his 
five  fingers  of  lecherie  he  gripeth  him  by  the 
reines,  for  to  throwe  him  into  the  foumeis  of  helle, 
ther  as  they  shul  have  the  fire  and  the  wormes 
that  ever  shul  lasten,  and  weping  and  wayling,  and 
sharpe  hunger  and  tliurst,  and  grisliucsse  of  divels, 
whiche  shul  all-to-trede  hem  withouten  respite  and 
withouten  cnde.  Of  lecherie,  as  I  sayd,  sourden 
and  springen  divers  spices  :  as  fornication,  that  is 
bctwene  man  and  woman  which  ben  not  maried, 
and  is  dedly  sinnc,  and  ayenst  nature.  All  that 
is  enemy  and  destiniction  to  nature,  is  ayenst 
nature.  Parfa^  the  reson  of  a  man  eke  tcUeth 
him  wel  that  it  is  dodly  sinnc ;  for  as  moche  as 
God  forbad  lecherie.  And  Seint  Poule  yeveth 
hem  the  regno,  that  n'is  dewe  to  no  wight  but  to 
hem  that  don  dedely  sinne.  Another  sinne  of 
lecherie  is,  to  bereven  a  maid  of  hire  maidenhed, 
for  he  that  so  doth,  cei-tes  he  casteth  a  mayden 
out  of  the  highest  degree  that  is  in  this  present  lif, 
and  bereveth  hire  thilkc  precious  fruit  that  the 
book  depeth  the  hundreth  fruit.  I  ne  can  say  it 
non  otherwise  in  English,  but  in  Latino  it  bight 
Cenlesimus  fructits,  Certes  he  that  so  doth,  is 
the  cause  of  many  damages  and  vilanies,  mo  than 
any  man  can  reken:  right  as  he  somtime  is  cause  of 
all  dammages  that  bestes  do  in  the  feld,  that 
breketh  the  hedge  of  the  closure,  tliurgh  which  ho 
destroyeth  that  may  not  bo  restored :  for  certes 
no  more  may  maidenhed  be  restored,  than  an 
arme,  that  is  smitten  fro  tho  body,  may  retume 
aycn  and  wexo  :  she  may  have  mercy,  tliis  wote 
I  wel,  if  that  she  have  will  to  do  penitence,  but 
never  shal  it  be  but  that  she  is  corruptc.  And 
all  be  it  so  that  I  have  spoke  somwhat  of  avoutrie, 
it  is  good  to  shewo  the  perilcs  that  longen  to 
avoutrie,  for  to  cschewe  that  foule  sinne.  Avoutrie, 
in  Latine,  is  for  to  saye,  approching  of  another 
mannes  bedde,  thurgh  whiche  tho,  that  somtime 
were  on  fleshe,  abandone  hir  bodies  to  other  per- 
sons. Of  this  siune,  as  sayth  the  wise  man,  folow 
many  haiTnes  :  firstc  breking  of  feith  ;  and  certes 
feith  is  the  key  of  Cristcndom,  and  whan  that  key 
is  broken  and  lomc,  sothly  Cristcndom  is  lome, 
and  stent  vaine  and  without  fruit.  This  sinne 
also  is  theft,  for  theft  generally  is  to  reve  a  wight 
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his  tbinges  ayenst  bis  will.  Certes,  this  is  the 
foulest  theft  that  may  be,  whan  that  a  woman 
steleth  hire  body  from  hire  husboud,  and  yeveth 
it  to  hire  holour  to  defoule  it :  and  steleth  hire 
Bonle  fro  Crist,  and  yeveth  it  to  the  devil :  this  is 
a  fooler  thefte  than  for  to  broke  a  chircbe  and  stele 
away  the  chalice,  for  thise  avouterers  breken  the 
temple  of  God  spirituelly,  and  stolen  the  vessell  of 
grace  ;  that  is  the  body  and  the  soulc  :  for  which 
Criste  shal  destroy  hem,  as  sayth  Seint  Poule. 
Sothly  of  this  theft  douted  gretly  Joseph,  whan 
that  nis  Lord^  wif  prayed  him  of  vilainie,  whan 
he  sayde  :  Lo,  my  Lady,  how  my  Lord  hath  take 
to  me  under  my  warde  all  that  he  hath  in  this 
world,  ne  nothing  is  out  of  my  power,  but  only  ye 
that  ben  his  wif :  and  how  shuld  I  than  do  this 
wickednesso,  and  sinne  so  horribly  aycnst  God, 
and  ayenst  my  Lord  !  God  it  forbedo.  Alas  !  all 
to  litel  is  swiche  trouth  now  yfoande.  The  thridde 
harme  is  the  filth,  thurgh  which  they  broke  the 
oommandcment  of  God,  and  defoule  the  auter  of 
matrimonies,  that  is  Crist  For  certes,  in  so  moche 
aa  the  sacrament  of  mariage  is  so  noble  and  so 
digne,  so  moche  is  it  the  grcter  sinne  for  to  brcko 
it :  for  God  made  mariage  in  Paradis  in  the  estate 
of  innocencie,  to  muUiplic  mankindo  to  the  service 
of  God,  and  therfore  is  the  breking  thorof  the 
more  grevous,  of  which  breking  come  false  heires 
oft  time,  that  wrongfully  occupien  folkes  heritages : 
and  Uierfore  wol  Crist  put  hem  out  of  the  I'egno 
of  heven,  that  is  heritage  to  good  folk.  Of  this 
breking  cometh  eke  oft  time,  that  folk  unware 
wedde  or  sinne  with  hir  owen  kinrcde  :  and 
namely  thise  harlottes,  that  haunten  bordelles  of 
thise  foole  women,  that  may  be  likened  to  a  com- 
mune gong,  wheras  men  purge  hir  ordure.  What 
■ay  we  alsoof  putours,  that  live  by  the  horrible  sinne 
of  puterie,  and  constreine  women  to  yelde  hem  a 
certain  rent  of  hir  bodily  puterie,  ye,  somtime  his 
owen  wif  or  his  childe,  as  don  thise  baudes  f  certes, 
thise  ben  cursed  sinnes.  Undcrstond  also,  that 
avoutrie  is  set  in  the  ten  commandements  bctwenc 
theft  and  manslaughter,  for  it  is  the  grctcst  theft 
that  may  be,  for  it  is  theft  of  body  and  of  soule,  and 
it  is  like  to  homicide, for  it  kervcth  atwo  and  brckcth 
atwo  hem  that  first  were  made  on  flesh.  And  ther- 
fore by  the  old  la  we  of  God  tliey  shuld  be  slaine,  but 
nathelessc,  by  the  lawe  of  Jesu  Crist,  that  is  the 
lawe  of  pitee,  whan  he  sayd  to  tiie  woman  tliat 
was  found  in  avoutrie,  and  shuld  have  be  slain  with 
stones,  after  the  will  of  the  Jewes,  as  was  hir 
lawe ;  Go,  sayd  Jesu  Crist,  and  liave  no  more 
will  to  do  sinne  ;  sothly,  the  vengeance  of  avou- 
trie is  awarded  to  the  ]>einc  of  helle,  but  if  so  be 
that  it  be  discombercd  by  penitence.  Yet  ben 
ther  mo  spices  of  this  cursed  sinne,  as  whan  that 
on  of  hem  is  religious,  or  elles  both,  or  of  folk 
that  ben  entred  into  ordre,  as  sub-dekcn,  dcken, 
or  preest,  or  hospitalers  :  and  ever  the  higher 
that  he  is  in  ordre,  the  greter  is  the  sinne.  The 
tliingcs  that  gretly  agrcge  hir  sinne,  is  the  breking 
of  hir  avow  of  chastitee,  whan  they  received  the 
ordre  :  and  moreover  soth  is,  that  holy  ordre  is 
chefe  of  all  the  trcsoric  of  God,  and  is  a  special 
signc  and  marke  of  cliostitcc,  to  shew  that  they 
ben  joined  to  chastitee,  which  is  the  moste  pre- 
cious lif  that  is :  and  thise  ordered  folk  ben 
specially  titled  to  God,  and  of  the  special  meinie 
of  God :  for  which,  whan  they  don  dedly  sinne, 
they  ben  the  special  ti-aitours  of  God  and  of  his 


peple,  for  they  live  by  the  peple  to  praye  for  the 
peple,  and  whiles  they  ben  swiche  traitours  hir 
prayeres  availe  not  to  the  peple.  Preestes  ben 
as  angels,  as  by  the  mysterie  of  hir  dignitee  :  but 
forsom  Seint  Poule  saith.  That  Sathanas  trans- 
fourmeth  him  in  an  angel  of  light.  Sothly,  the 
preest  that  haunteth  dedly  sinne,  he  may  be 
likened  to  an  angel  of  derkenesse,  transfourmed 
into  an  angel  of  light :  he  semeUi  an  angel  of 
light,  but  for  soth  he  is  an  angel  of  derkenesse. 
Swiche  preestes  be  the  sones  of  Hely,  as  is  shewed 
in  the  book  of  Kinges,  that  they  were  the  sones  of 
Belial,  that  is,  the  divel.  Belial  is  ta  say,  with- 
outen  juge,  and  so  faren  they  ;  hem  thinketh  that 
they  be  free,  and  have  no  juge,  no  more  than 
hath  a  free  boll,  that  taketh  which  cow  that  him 
liketh  in  the  toun.  So  faren  they  by  women  ;  for 
right  as  on  free  boll  is  ynough  for  all  a  toun,  right 
so  is  a  wicked  preest  corruption  ynough  for  all  a 
parbh,  or  for  all  a  coontree :  ihise  preestes,  as 
sayth  the  book,  ue  cannot  minister  the  mysterie 
of  pre^thood  to  the  peple,  ne  they  knowe  not  God, 
ne  they  hold  hem  not  apaied,  as  saitli  the  bi>ok,  of 
sodden  flesh  that  was  to  hem  ofired,  but  they  take 
by  force  the  flesh  that  is  raw.  Certes,  right  so 
thise  shrewes  ue  hold  hem  not  apaied  of  rested 
flesh  and  sodden,  with  which  the  peple  feden  hem 
in  gret  reverence,  but  they  wol  have  raw  flesh  as 
folkes  wives  and  hir  doughtei'S  :  and  cei*tes,  thise 
women  that  consenten  to  hir  harlotrie,  don  gret 
wrong  to  Crist  and  to  holy  Chirche,  and  to  all 
Halowes,  and  to  all  Soules,  for  they  bereven  all 
thise  hem  that  shuld  worship  Crist  and  holy 
Chirche,  and  pray  for  Cristen  soules  :  and  ther* 
fore  ban  swiche  preestes,  and  hir  lemmans  also 
that  consenten  to  hir  lecherie,  the  malison  of  the 
court  Ciisten,  til  they  come  to  amendement.  The 
thridde  spice  of  avoutrie  is  somtime  betwix  a  man 
and  his  wif,  and  that  is,  whan  they  take  no  regard 
in  hir  assembling  but  only  to  hir  fleshly  delit,  as 
saith  Seint  Jerome,  and  ne  recken  of  nothing  but 
that  they  ben  assembled  because  they  ben  maried ; 
all  is  good  ynough,  as  thinketh  to  hem.  But  in 
swiche  folk  hath  the  divel  power,  as  said  the  angel 
Raphael  to  Tobie,  for  in  hir  assembling,  they 
putten  Jesu  Crist  out  of  hir  herte,  and  yeven 
hemself  to  all  ordure.  The  fourth  spice  is  of 
hem  that  assemble  with  hir  kinrede,  or  with  hem 
that  ben  of  on  afiinitee,  or  elles  with  hem  with 
which  hir  fathers  or  hir  kinred  have  deled  in 
the  sinne  of  lecherie  :  tliis  sinne  maketh  hem  like 
to  houndes,  that  taken  no  kepe  of  kinrede.  And 
certes,  parentele  is  in  two  manors  :  eythcr  gostly 
or  fleshly  :  gostly,  is  for  to  delen  with  hir  god- 
sibbcs  :  for  right  so  as  he  that  engendreth  a  child, 
is  his  fleshly  father,  right  so  is  his  godfather  bis 
fathei:  spirituel :  for  which  a  woman  may  in  no 
lesse  sinne  assemble  with  hire  godsib,  than  with 
hir  owen  fleshly  broder.  The  fifthe  spice  is  that 
abhominable  sinne,  of  which  abhominable  sinne 
no  man  unneth  ought  to  speke  ne  write,  natheles 
it  is  openly  rehersed  in  holy  writ.  This  cursed- 
nesse  don  men  and  women  in  diverse  entent  and 
in  diverse  manor  :  but  though  that  holy  writ 
speke  of  horrible  sinne,  certes  holy  vrrit  may  not 
be  dcfuuled,  no  more  than  the  sonne  that  shineth 
on  the  myxene.  Another  sinne  apperteineth  to 
lecherie,  that  cometh  in  sloping,  and  this  sinne 
cometh  often  to  hem  that  ben  maidens,  and  eke 
to  hem  that  ben  corrupt ;  and  this  sinne  men  call 
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pollution,  that  cometh  of  foure  maners  ;  soratime 
It  cometh  of  Ungwishmg  of  the  body,  for  the 
humours  ben  to  ranke  and  haboundant  in  the 
body  of  man ;  somtime  of  infirmitee,  for  feble- 
nesse  of  the  vertue  retentif,  as  phisike  maketh 
mention  ;  somtime  of  surfet  of  mete  and  drinke  ; 
and  somtime  of  vilains  thoughtes  that  ben  enclosed 
in  mannes  minde  whan  he  goth  to  slepe,  which 
may  not  be  withouten  sinne ;  for  whiche  men 
must  kepe  hem  wisely,  or  elles  may  they  smne 
ful  grevously. 

Remedlum  Lujniria, 

Now  cometh  the  remedy  ayenst  lecherie,  and 
that  is  generally  chastitee  and  continence,  that 
restreineth  all  disordinate  mevings  that  comen 
of  fleshly  talents  :  and  ever  the  ercter  merite 
shal  he  have  that  most  restreineth  the  wicked 
euchaufing  or  ardure  of  this  sinne  ;  and  this 
is  in  two  maners  :  that  is  to  say,  chastitee  in 
mariagc,  and  chastitee  in  widewhood.  Now  shalt 
thou  understonde,  that  matrimony  is  leful  assem- 
bling of  man  and  woman,  that  receiven  by  vertue 
of  this  sacrcment  the  bonde,  thurgh  whiche  they 
may  not  be  departed  in  all  hir  lif,  that  is  to  say, 
while  that  they  live  bothe.  This,  as  saith  the 
book,  is  a  ful  gret  sacrement ;  God  made  it  (as  I 
have  said)  in  paradis,  and  wold  himself  be  borne 
in  mariage  :  and  for  to  halowe  manage  he  was 
at  a  wedding,  wheras  he  toumed  water  into  wine, 
whiche  was  the  first  miracle  that  he  wrought  in 
crthe  before  his  disciples.  The  trewe  effect  of 
mariage  clenseth  fornication,  and  rcplenisheth 
holy  chircho  of  good  lignage,  for  that  is  the  endo 
of  mariage,  and  chaungeth  dedly  sinne  into  venial 
sinne  betwcne  hem  that  ben  wedded,  and  maketh 
the  hertes  all  on  of  hem  that  ben  y  wedded,  as  wel 
as  the  bodies.  This  is  voray  mariage  that  was  esta- 
blished by  God,  cr  that  sinne  began,  whan  naturel 
lawe  was  in  his  right  point  in  paradis  ;  and  it  was 
ordeined,  that  o  man  shuld  have  but  o  woman,  and 
o  woman  but  o  man,  as  sayth  Seint  Augustine,  by 
many  resons. 

First,  for  mariage  is  figured  betwix  Crist  and 
holy  chirche  ;  and  another  is,  for  a  man  is  hed  of 
the  woman  ;  (algato  by  ordinance  it  shuld  be  so ;) 
for  if  a  woman  had  mo  men  than  on,  than  shuld 
she  have  mo  hedes  than  on,  and  that  wei'e  an 
horrible  thing  before  Grod  ;  and  also  a  woman 
mighte  not  plese  many  folk  at  ones  :  and  also  ther 
shuld  never  bo  pees  ne  rest  among  hem,  for 
everich  of  hem  wold  axe  his  owen  right.  And 
furthermore,  no  man  shuld  knowe  his  owen  engcn- 
drure,  no  who  shuld  have  his  heritage,  and  the 
woman  shuld  be  the  lesse  beloved  for  the  time  that 
she  were  conjunct  to  many  men. 

Now  cometh  how  that  a  man  shuld  here  him 
with  his  wif,  and  namely  in  two  thinges,  that  is 
to  say,  in  suffrance  and  in  reverence,  and  tliis 
shewed  Crist  whan  he  flrsto  made  woman.  For 
he  ne  made  hire  of  the  hed  of  Adam,  for  she 
shuld  not  claime  to  gret  lordshippe ;  for  ther  as 
the  woman  hath  the  maistrie,  she  maketh  to 
moche  disarray  :  ther  uedo  non  ensamples  of 
this,  the  experience  that  wo  have  day  by  day 
ought  ynough  sufiBce.  Also  certes,  God  ne  made 
not  woman  of  the  foot  of  Adam,  for  she  shuld  not 
be  holden  to  lowc,  for  she  cannot  patiently  suffer  : 
but  God  made  woman  of  the  rib  of  Adam,  for 


woman  shuld  be  felaw  unto  man.  Man  diiikl 
here  him  to  his  wif  in  feith,  in  troutb,  and  in  love; 
as  saytli  Seint  Poule,  that  a  man  shuld  love  his 
wif,  as  Crist  loved  holy  chirche,  that  loved  it  so 
wel  that  he  died  for  it :  so  shuld  a  man  for  his 
wif,  if  it  were  nede. 

Now  how  that  a  woman  shuld  be  sub^  to 
hire  husbond,  that  telleth  Seint  Peter;  first  in 
obedience.  And,  eke  as  sayth  the  decree,  a 
woman  that  Is  a  wif,  as  long  as  she  is  a  wif,  she 
hath  non  auctoritee  to  swere  ne  here  witneaK, 
without  leve  of  hire  husbondc,  that  is  hire  lord ; 
algate  he  shuld  be  so  by  reson.  She  shuld  also 
serve  him  in  all  honestee,  and  ben  attempre  of 
hire  array.  I  wete  wel  that  they  shuld  set  hir 
entent  to  plese  hir  husbonds,  but  not  by  queintise 
of  hir  array.  Seint  Jerom  sayth  :  wives  that  ben 
appareiiled  in  silke  and  precious  purple,  ue  mow 
not  cloth  hem  in  Jesu  Crist.  Seint  Gregorie 
sayth  also  :  that  no  wight  seketh  precious  array, 
but  only  for  vain  glorie  to  be  honoured  the  more 
of  the  peple.  It  is  a  gret  folie,  a  woman  to  have 
a  faire  array  outward,  and  hireself  to  be  foule 
inward.  A  wif  shuld  also  be  mesurable  in  loking, 
in  bcring,  and  in  laughing,  and  discrete  in  all 
hire  wotdes  and  hire  dedes,  and  above  all  worldly 
thinges,  she  shulde  love  hire  husbonde  witli  all 
hire  herte,  and  to  him  be  trewe  of  hire  body  :  so 
shuld  every  husbond  eke  be  trewe  to  his  wif :  for 
sith  that  all  the  body  is  the  husbondcs,  so  shuld 
hire  herte  be  also,  or  elles  ther  is  betwix  hem  two, 
as  in  that,  no  parfit  maria^.  Than  shul  men 
understond,  that  for  three  thinges  a  man  and  his 
wif  fleshly  may  assemble.  The  first  is,  for  the 
entent  of  engendrure  of  children,  to  the  service  of 
God,  for  certes  that  is  the  cause  final  of  matri- 
monie.  Anotlier  cause  is,  to  yelde  eche  of  hem  to 
other  the  dettes  of  hir  bodies  :  for  neyther  of  hem 
hath  power  of  his  owen  bodie.  The  thridde  is, 
for  to  eschew  lecherie  and  vilanie.  The  fourth 
is  for  soth  dedly  sinne.  As  to  the  first,  it  is  meri- 
torie :  the  second  also,  for,  as  sayth  the  decree, 
she  hath  merite  of  chastitee,  that  yeldeth  to  hire 
huHbond  the  dette  of  hire  body,  ye  though  it  be 
ayciiBt  hire  liking,  and  the  lust  of  hire  herte. 
The  thridde  manor  is  venial  sinne ;  trewely, 
scarsely  may  any  of  thise  be  without  venial  sinne^ 
for  the  corruption  and  for  the  del  it  therof.  The 
fourth  maner  is  for  to  understond,  if  they  assem- 
ble only  for  amourous  love,  and  for  non  of  the 
foresaid  causes,  but  for  to  accomplish  hir  brenning 
delit,  they  recke  not  how  oft,  sothly  it  ia  dedly 
sinne :  and  yet,  with  sorwe,  som  folk  wol  peine 
hem  more  to  do,  than  to  hir  appetit  sufiiceth. 

The  second  maner  of  chastitee  is  for  to  be  a 
clone  widew,  and  eschue  the  embracing  of  a  man, 
and  desire  the  embracing  of  Jesu  Crist.  Thise 
ben  tho  that  have  ben  wives,  and  have  forgon  hir 
husbondes,  and  eke  women  that* have  don  lecherie, 
and  ben  releved  by  penance.  And  certes,  if  that  a 
wif  coud  kepe  hire  all  chast,  by  licence  of  hire 
husbond,  so  that  she  yave  no  cause  ne  non 
occasion  that  he  agiltcd,  it  were  to  hire  a  gret 
merite.  This  maner  of  women,  that  observen 
chastitee,  must  be  dene  in  herte  as  wel  as  in  body, 
and  in  thought,  and  mesurable  in  clothing  and  in 
contenance,  abstinent  in  eting  and  drinking,  in 
speking,  and  in  dede,  and  than  is  she  the  vessel  or 
the  boiste  of  the  blessed  Maedeleine,  that  ful- 
fillcth  holy  chirche  of  good  odour.    The  tliridde 
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nwner  rf  chaitilco  is  virginitee,  sml  it  behavelb 
thai  tbt  be  hoi;  in  horli,  tni  olmo  of  body,  Ihan 
>■  eho  ihe  BpouM  of  Jnu  Crist,  sad  she  is  the  lif 
of  angel*  :  nlie  u  the  preising  of  this  world,  and 
■ht  ia  KB  thiso  mnrtira  in  p|;nlite« :  she  liath  in 
liira,  that  tonga  ma;  not  trlle,  ne  herte  thinke. 
Virsiailw  bare  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist,  and  virgin 
wu  hltiiMir. 

Another  remedio  against  licherie  is  specUUf  to 
wtllidnw  swidie  Ihingrs,  as  jeven  occasion  to 
tlwt  filania :  aa  esc,  elin^,  and  drinliini; ;  for 
ceitm,  whan  the  pot  builelh  slrongl)',  Ihe  hest 
ranrdia  ii  to  withdraw  Ihe  fire.  Sloping  long  in 
gmX  quiet  is  also  a  gr^t  nourice  tii  lecherie. 

Another  remedic  ajcust  lecherie  is,  that  a  man 
or  a  woman  ewhewe  ihe  compagnie  of  hem,  b; 
which  he  doateth  to  be  tempted  :  for  all  he  it  so 
that  tliB  dede  be  willislonden,  yet  is  ther  gret 
temptation.  Sothljr  a  white  wall,  although  it  ne 
hnnoe  not  fully  with  sticking  of  a  candle,  yet  is 
the  waU  hh>ck  of  tlie  leyte.     Ful  oft  lime  I  rede, 

atronger  tlian  Sampson,  or  holier  than  David,  or 
wiser  than  Salomon. 

Now  after  that  I  have  declared  j'OU  aa  I  isn  of 
the  seven  dedljr  dnnea,  and  som  of  hir  braunchen, 
knd  tha  remediae,  sothlr,  if  1  conde,  I  wold  toll 
you  ih*  ten  conunandeoienlii,  bnteo  high  doctrino 
I  lete  to  difines.  Nntbelcs,  I  hope  toGod  thejlien 
touched  in  ibis  tretise  evcnch  of  hem  alle. 

Now  for  as  moche  as  Ihe  second  part  of  peni- 
lanoe  elnnt  in  conression  of  moulli,  ns  I  began  in 
the  6nt  chapitro,  1  tay  Seini  Augustine  saith  : 
Sinno  ia  every  wurd  and  every  dede,  and  all  that 
men  nvsiten  ayenst  the  kw  of  Jean  Crist ;  and 
thia  ia  for  to  aians,  in  herte,  in  mouth,  and  in 
de4r,  by  the  ttre  wittes,  which  ben  sight,  herin^, 
■mclline,  tasting  or  savouring,  and  feling.  Now  is 
it  gooa  to  uiideratond   the  circumalances,  tliat 


•gregen  moehe  every  sinne.  Thou  shalt 
what  tliou  art  that  doat  the  sinne,  whether  thou 
be  male  or  female,  yonge  or  olde,  gentil  or  thi-all, 
free  or  eenrant,  hole  or  Bike,  wedded  or  single, 
ordrred  or  unordered,  wise  or  foole,  clerk  or 
aemtler  ;  if  slie  bo  of  thy  kliired,  bodily  or  gostly, 
or  nun  ;  if  any  of  thy  kinred  have  sinned  with 
hire  ur  no,  and  many  mo  tliinges. 

Anotlier  circumstaunco  isthis,  whether  it  be  don 
in  foniication,  or  In  Ddvoutric,  or  no,  in  maner  of 
homicide  or  non,  a  horrible  gret  sinne  or  amal, 
and  bow  long  thou  bast  continued  in  sinne.  The 
thiidds  eiraumsUmee  is  the  place,  ther  thou  hnst 
don  siiue,  whether  in  other  mvmes  houses,  or  in 
thin  owen,  in  fold,  in  chirche,  or  in  ehirchhnwe,  in 
chircbe  dedicate,  or  non.  Fur  If  the  chirche  bo 
haJowed,  and  nuui  or  woman  B[>i!le  hU  kjnde 
within  titat  place,  by  way  of  sinne  or  by  wicked 
tcmplaliiin,  the  chirche  were  entcrdilcd  til  it  were 
rtvonviliril  by  the  Bishop  ;  and  it  it  were  s  preeal 
tliatdidimichD  vilanie,  the  teDnDof  all  hia  lif  be 
shuld  itu  more  aing  Masse  :  and  if  he  did,  beslinld 
do  dL'Idy  binoe,  at  cvory  time  that  he  so  song 
Hasae.  The  fourth  circnmstanco  is,  by  wbiche 
mcdiatnurs,  as  by  mcaeagers,  or  for  enticement,  or 
for  cnnscDlment,  to  here  compagnie  with  felaw- 
' '       '  wrelche,  for  lo  here  felawship, 

Whetfore,  they  tlial 
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he  hatli  sinned,  if  it  be  in  his  minde,  and  how  oft 
he  halli  fallen.     For  he  that  oft  falleth  in  sinn 
be  despiselh  the  mercy  of  God,  and  encreseth  b 
sinne,  and  is  nnklnd  to  Crist,  and  he  wixelh  tl 
more  fehle  lo  withstimd  sinne,  and  sinneth  tlie 
more  lightly,  and  the  later  arlselh,  and  is  more 
alow  lo  ahrive  him,  and  namely  to  him  that  hath 
ben  his  confessonr.     For  which  that  folk,  whan 
they  fall  ayen  to  bir  old  fulieis  either  they  fnrlf 
hIr  old  confeBBDuraiutterly,orelleBthey  depaiien 
bir  ehinft   in   divers  places  :    but  Holhly   swi  ' 
departcil  shrilt  deservetb  no  mcrcie  of  God  for  liir 

ainneth,  as  by  what  lemplation ;  and  if  himself 

Srocnre  thilke  temptation,  or  by  exciting  of  other 
>lk  ;  or  if  he  sinne  with  a  woman  by  force  or  bj 
hire  owen  assent;  or  if  the  woman  mangre  h!r« 
hed  have  ben  enforced  or  non,  this  shal  she  tell, 
and  wlieder  it  were  for  coictise  or  poverte,  and  if 
it  were  by  hire  procuring  or  non,  and  awiche 
other  thtnges.  The  seventh  circumstance  is,  in 
what  maner  he  liath  don  liii  sinne,  or  how  that 
she  liath  suflered  that  folk  liave  don  to  hire.  And 
the  same  shni  the  mnn  tell  pbinly,  with  all  the 
circumstances,  and  wheder  be  hath  sinned  with 
coramun  bnrdet  women  or  non,  or  don  his  sinne  in 
holy  times  or  non,  in  fasting  timet  or  non.  or  before 
Ills  shrift,  or  after  his  later  shrift,  and  hath  pen- 
venture  broken  therhy  his  penance  enjoined,  by 
whos  hclpe  or  whos  cunseil,  by  sorcerie  or  crnfte, 
all  must  be  totd.  All  ihise  tliingca,  after  that  they 
ben  gret  or  anuJe,  engreggen  the  conscience  of 
man  or  woman.  And  eke  the  prevst  that  is  thy 
juge,  may  the  better  be  avised  of  his  jiigement ' 
yeviug  of  penance,  and  tliat  shal  be  liter  thy  Cc 
trition.     For  uuderstond  wel,  that  ofler  the  tji 

hath  defouled  ids  baptiamo  by  rinnc,  if 
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but  by  pcnancci  and  sbrific,  and  aalisfaciion 
namely  by  tho  two,  if  ther  be 
whom  he  may  shrive  him,  and  that  he  lint 
bo  veray  contrite  and  repentant,  and  the  thriddo 
if  he  have  lif  to  performe  it. 

Than  shal  a  man  loke  and  consider,  that  if  he 
wol  make  a  trewe  and  a  profltahle  confession,  ther 
must  be  foure  conditions.  First  it  must  bo  in 
sorowful  biltemeese  of  herte,  as  Bayth  the  King 
Esechielto  God  ;  I  wol  rememlier  all  the  ycres  of 
my  lif  in  the  bittemesse  of  my  herte.  This  con' 
dition  of  bittemesse  hath  fire  signes  ;  The  first  ia 
that  coofnuon  must  be  shamefast,  not  for  ti 
coveren  ne  hide  his  sinne,  but  for  he  hath  agilted 
his  God  and  defouled  his  soule.  And  hereof  sayth 
Seint  Augustin  :  the  herte  travailelb  for  shame  of 
his  sinne,  and  for  he  hath  gret  sbamfastnesse  he  is 
digne  to  have  gret  mereie  of  God.  Swtche  waa 
the  cnnfcsnon  of  the  Publican,  that  wold  nut  hove 
up  his  eycn  to  heven  for  he  had  offended  God 
of  hcvcn  ;  for  which  abamefiLsIni 
the  mercy  of  God.  And  Iberfore  saith  Seint 
Auguslino  :  That  swicho  BhamefasI  folk  ben  n 
foryevencsee  and  mercy.  Another  sicne,  ia  hni 
lilee  in  confesaion  :  of  whiclic  sayth  Seint  Feb 
Humbleth  yon  under  the  might  of  God  :  Ihe  bond 
of  God  is  migh^  in  eonressioo,  for  therhy  God 
foi^'Cvetb  tliro  thy  Binnoa,  for  he  alone  halh  the 
power.  And  this  humiUlee  shal  be  in  herte,  and 
in  signe  outwarde  ;  for  right  aa  be  hath  humilitce 
lo  God  in  his  herte,  right  so  shuld  he  humble  his 
body  outward  to  the  preest,  that  sitlelh  in  Goddea 
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place.  For  which  in  no  maner,  sith  that  Crist  va 
soverainc,  and  tlie  preest  mene  and  mediatour 
betwix  Crist  and  the  sinner,  and  the  sinner  is  last 
by  way  of  reson,  than  shuld  not  the  sinner  sitte  as 
high  as  his  confessour,  but  knele  before  him  or  at 
his  feet,  bat  if  maladie  distrouble  it :  for  he  shal 
not  take  kepe  who  sitteth  thcr,  but  in  whos  place 
he  sitteth.  A  man  tliat  hath  trespassed  to  a  Lord, 
and  cometh  for  to  axe  mercie  and  makcn  his 
accorde,  and  settcth  him  doun  anon  by  the  Lord, 
men  wolde  holde  him  outrageous,  and  not  worthy 
BO  sone  for  to  have  remission  ne  mercy.  The 
thridde  signe  is,  that  the  shrift  shuld  be  ful  of 
teres,  if  men  mowen  wepe,  and  if  they  mowe  not 
wepe  with  hir  bodily  eyen,  than  let  hem  wepe  in 
hir  hertc.  Swiche  was  the  confession  of  Scint 
Peter  ;  for  after  that  he  had  forsake  Jcsu  Crist, 
he  went  out  and  wept  ful  bitterly.  The  fourth 
signe  is,  that  he  ne  lete  not  for  shame  to  shrive 
him  and  shewe  his  confession.  Swiche  was  the 
confession  of  Magdelcinc,  that  ne  spared,  for  no 
shame  of  hem  that  weren  at  the  festc,  to  go  to  our 
Lord  Jcsu  Crist  and  bcknowc  to  him  hire  sinues. 
The  fifthe  signe  is,  that  a  man  or  a  woman  be 
obcisant  to  i*eccive  tiie  penance  that  hem  is 
enjoined.  For  certc's  Jesu  Crist  for  the  gilt 
of  man  was  obedient  to  the  deth. 

The  second  condition  of  veiiiy  confession  is,  that 
it  be  hastily  don  :  for  ccrtes,  if  a  man  hadde 
a  dedly  wound,  ever  the  lengor  that  he  taried  to 
warisho  himself,  the  more  wold  it  corrupt  and 
haste  him  to  his  deth,  and  also  the  wound  wold  be 
the  worse  for  to  helc.  And  right  so  fareth  sinne, 
that  longe  time  is  in  a  man  unshcwcd.  Certes  a 
man  ought  hastily  to  shewe  his  sinncs  for  many 
causes  ;  as  for  drede  of  deth,  that  cometh  oft 
sodenly,  and  is  in  no  certain  what  time  it  shal  be, 
ne  in  what  place  ;  and  eke  the  drenching  of 
o  sinne  draweth  in  another  :  and  also  the  lenger 
that  he  tarieth,  the  ferthcr  is  he  fro  Crist.  And 
if  he  abide  to  his  last  day,  scarcely  may  he  shrive 
him  or  remembre  him  of  hissinnes,  or  repent  him 
for  the  grevous  maladic  of  his  deth.  And  for  as 
moche  as  he  ne  hath  in  his  lif  herkcned  Jesu 
Crist,  whan  he  hath  spoken  unto  him,  he  shal  crio 
unto  our  Lord  at  his  last  day,  and  scarcely  wol  he 
hcrken  him.  And  understonde  that  this  condition 
muste  have  fourc  thingcs.  First  that  the  shrift  be 
purveyed  afore,  and  avised,  for  wicked  hast  doth 
not  profite  ;  and  that  a  man  con  shrive  him  of  his 
sinnes,  be  it  of  pride,  or  envie,  and  so  forth,  with 
the  spices  and  circumstances  ;  and  that  he  have 
comprehended  in  his  mindo  the  nombre  and  the 
gretnesse  of  his  sinnes,  and  how  longe  he  hath 
lien  in  sinne  ;  and  eke  that  he  be  contrite  for  his 
sinnes,  and  be  in  stedfast  purpose  (by  the  grace  of 
God)  never  efte  to  fall  into  sinne  ;  and  also  that 
he  drede  and  countrewaite  himself,  that  he  flee  the 
occasions  of  sinne,  to  whiche  he  is  inclined.  Also 
thou  shalt  slirive  thee  of  all  thy  sinnes  to  o  man, 
and  not  pnrcelmelc  to  o  man,  and  parcelmele 
to  another  ;  that  is  to  understonde,  in  cntent 
to  depart  thy  confession  for  shame  or  drede,  for  it 
is  but  strangling  of  thy  soule.  For  certes,  Jesu 
Crist  is  entierlv  all  good,  in  him  is  not  imperfec- 
tion, and  therfore  either  he  forj'cvcth  all  parfitly, 
or  elles  never  a  dele.  I  say  not  that  if  thou  be 
assigned  to  thy  penitencer  for  certain  sinne,  that 
thou  art  boundc  to  shewe  him  all  the  remenant  of 
thy  sinpes,  of  whiche  thou  hast  ben  shriven  of  thy 


curat,  but  if  it  like  thee  of  thyn  hmnilitee ;  this 
is  no  departing  of  shrift.  Ne  I  say  not,  ther  as  I 
speke  of  division  of  confession,  that  if  thon  have 
licence  to  shrive  thee  to  a  discrete  and  an  honest 
preest,  and  wher  thee  liketh,  and  by  the  licence 
of  thy  curat,  tliat  thou  ne  mayest  wel  shrive  thee 
to  him  of  all  thy  sinnes :  but  lete  no  blot  be 
behind  :  lete  no  sinne  be  untolde  as  fer  as  thon 
hast  remembrance.  And  whan  thou  shalt  be 
shriven  of  thy  curat,  tell  him  eke  all  the  sinnes 
that  thou  hast  don  sith  thou  were  laste  shri- 
ven. This  is  no  wicked  entente  of  division  of 
shrift. 

Also  the  veray  shrift  axeth  certain  conditionB. 
First  that  thou  shrive  thee  by  thy  free  will,  not 
constricned,  ne  for  shame  of  folk,  ne  for  nuJa^e, 
or  swiche  other  thinges :  for  it  is  reson,  that  he 
that  trespasscth  by  his  free  will,  that  by  his  Iree 
will  he  confesse  his  trespas;  and  that  non  other  man 
telle  his  sinne  but  himself :  ne  he  shal  not  nay,  ne 
deny  his  sinne,  ne  wrath  him  ayenst  the  preest  for 
amonesting  him  to  lete  his  sinne.  The  second 
condition  is,  that  thy  shrift  be  lawful,  that  is  to  say, 
that  thou  that  shrivcst  thee,  and  eke  the  preest 
that  hereth  thy  confession,  be  veraily  in  the  feith 
of  holy  chirche,  and  that  a  man  ne  be  not  deq>eired 
of  the  mercie  of  Jcsu  Crist,  as  Cain  and  Judas 
were.  And  eke  a  man  muste  accuse  himself  of  his 
owen  trespas  and  not  another  :  but  he  shal  blame 
and  wite  himselfc  of  his  owen  malice  and  of  his 
sinne,  and  non  other :  but  natheles,  if  that  another 
man  be  encheson  or  enticcr  of  his  sinne,  or  the 
estate  of  the  person  be  swiche  by  which  lus  sinne 
is  agregged,  or  elles  that  he  may  not  plainly  shrive 
him  but  ho  tell  the  person  with  whiche  he  hath 
sinned,  than  may  he  tell,  so  that  his  eutent  no  be 
not  to  backbite  the  person,  but  only  to  declare  his 
confession. 

Thou  ne  shalt  not  also  make  no  lesinges  in  tliy 
confession  for  humilitec,  peravcnture,  to  say  that 
thou  hast  committed  and  don  swiche  sinnes,  of 
which  that  thou  ne  were  never  gilty.  For  Seint 
Augustine  sayth  ;  if  that  thou,  because  of  thin 
humilitee,  makest  a  losing  on  thyself,  though  Uiou 
were  not  in  sinne  before,  yet  arte  thou  than  in  sinne 
thurgh  thy  Icsing.  Thou  must  also  shew  thy  sinne 
by  thy  propre  mouth,  but  thou  be  dombe,  and  not 
by  no  letter :  for  thou  that  hast  don  the  sinne,  tliou 
shalt  have  the  shame  of  the  confession.  Thou 
shalt  not  eke  point  thy  confession,  with  faire  and 
subtil  wordes,  to  cover  tlie  more  thy  sinne :  for 
than  begilest  thou  thyself,  and  not  the  preest :  thou 
must  tell  it  plaini;^,  be  it  never  so  foule  ne  so  hor- 
rible. Thou  shalt  eke  shrive  thee  to  a  preest  that 
is  discrete  to  conseille  thee  :  and  eke  thou  shalt 
not  shrive  thee  for  vaine  glorie,  ne  for  ypocrisie, 
ne  for  no  cause,  but  only  for  the  doute  of  Jcsu 
Crist,  and  the  hele  of  thy  soule.  Thou  shalt  not 
eke  renne  to  the  preest  al  sodenly,  to  tell  him 
lightly  thy  sinne,  as  who  tellcth  a  jape  or  a  tale, 
but  avLsedly  and  with  good  devotion  ;  and  gene, 
rally  shrive  thee  ofte  :  if  thou  ofte  fall,  ofte  arise 
by  confession.  And  though  Uiou  shrive  thee  oftcr 
than  ones  of  sinne  which  thou  hast  be  shriven  of, 
it  is  more  merite  :  and,  as  saytli  Seint  Augustine, 
thou  shalt  have  the  more  lightly  relese  and  grace 
of  God,  both  of  sinne  and  of  peine.  And  certes 
ones  a  yere  at  the  lest  way  it  is  lawful  to  be 
houscled,  for  sothely  ones  a  yere  all  thinges  in  the 
erthe  renovelen. 
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Srplieit  secunda  part  PenUeniim :  et  sequUur 

tertia  pan. 

Now  have  I  told  you  of  veray  confession,  that 
IB  the  sceonde  part  of  penitence  :  The  thridde  part 
IB  satisfigtction,  and  that  stont  most  generally  in 
almesse  dede  and  in  bodily  peine.  Now  ben  ther 
three  maner  of  almesse  :  contrition  of  herte,  wher 
a  man  offreth  himself  to  God  :  another  is,  to  have 
pitce  of  the  defaute  of  his  neighbour :  and  the 
thridde  is,  in  yeving  of  good  conseil,  gostly  and 
bodily,  wher  as  men  have  ncde,  and  namely  in 
sustenance  of  mannes  food.  And  take  kepe  that 
a  man  hath  nede  of  thise  thinges  generally,  he  hath 
node  of  food,  of  clothing,  and  of  herberow,  ho  hath 
nede  of  charitable  conseUling  and  visiting  in  prison 
and  in  maladie,  and  sepulture  of  his  ded  body. 
And  if  thou  maiest  not  visite  the  ncdeful  in  prison 
\n  thy  person,  visite  hem  with  Miy  message  and 
thy  yeftes.  Thise  ben  generally  the  almesses  and 
wcrkes  of  charitee,  of  hem  that  have  temporel 
richesses,  or  discretion  in  conseilling.  Of  thise 
wcrkes  shalt  thou  hcren  at  the  day  of  dome. 

This  almesse  shuldest  thou  do  of  thy  propro 
thinges,  and  hastily,  and  privcly  if  thou  mayest : 
but  nathelcs,  if  thou  mayest  not  do  it  prively,  thou 
vhalt  not  forbere  to  do  almesse,  though  men  sec  it, 
8«i  that  it  be  not  don  for  thanko  of  the  world,  but 
only  to  have  thanke  of  Jesu  Crist.  For,  as  wit- 
nesseth  Seint  Mathewe,  Cap,  v.  a  citeo  may  not 
be  hid  that  is  sette  on  a  mountaine,  ne  men  light 
not  a  lanteme,  to  put  it  under  a  bushel!,  but  setten 
it  upon  a  caudlestickc,  to  lighten  the  men  in  the 
hous  :  right  so  shal  your  light  lighten  before  men, 
tiluit  they  mowe  see  your  good  werkes,  and  glorifie 
your  Fader  that  is  in  hcvcn. 

Now  as  for  to  speke  of  bodily  peine,  it  stont  in 
praiers,  in  waking,  in  fasting,  and  in  vcrtuous 
teching.  Of  orisons  ye  shul  understond,  that 
orisons  or  prayers,  is  to  say,  a  pitous  will  of  hcrte, 
that  setteth  it  in  God,  and  expresscth  it  by  word 
outward,  to  remove  harmes,  and  to  have  thinges 
spirituel  and  perdurable,  and  somtime  temporel 
thinges.  Of  which  orisons,  ccrtes  in  the  orison  of 
the  Paternoster  hath  Je&u  Crist  enclosed  most 
thinges.  Certes  it  is  privileged  of  three  thinges  in 
his  dignttee,  for  whiche  it  is  more  digue  than  any 
other  prayer :  for  that  Jesu  Crist  himself  made  it : 
and  it  is  short,  for  it  shuld  be  coude  the  more 
lightly,  and  to  hold  it  tlve  more  esie  in  hcrte,  and 
heipe  himself  the  oftcr  with  this  orison,  and  for  a 
man  shuld  be  the  lesse  wcry  to  say  it,  and  for  a 
man  may  not  excuse  him  to  Icrne  it,  it  is  so  shorto 
and  so  esie  :  and  for  it  comprehendeth  in  himself 
all  good  prayers.  The  exposition  of  this  holy 
prayer,  tliat  is  so  excellent  and  so  dignc,  I  betake  to 
the  raaisters  of  theologie,  save  thus  raoche  wo!  I 
say,  that  whan  thou  praycst,  that  God  shuld  for- 

}reve  thee  thy  gihes  as  thou  forj-evest  hcra  that 
lavc  agilted  thee,  be  wel  ware  that  thou  be  not  out 
of  charitee.  This  lioly  orison  amenuseth  eke  venial 
sinne,  and  therforo  it  appcrteineth  specially  to 
penitence. 

This  prayer  must  be  trcwcly  sayd.  and  in  per- 
fect feith,  and  that  men  prayen  to  God  ordmatcly, 
dbicn'tcly,  and  devoutly :  and  alway  a  man  shal 
put  his  will  to  be  subgettc  to  the  will  of  God. 
This  orisou  must  eke  be  sayd  with  gret  humblesso 
and  ful  pure,  and  honestly,  and  not  to  the  annoy- 
I  aoce  of  any  man  or  womau.    It  must  eke  be  con- 


tinued with  werkes  of  charitee.  It  availcth  eke 
ayenst  the  vices  of  the  soulo  :  for,  as  sayth  Seint 
Jerome,  by  fasting  ben  saved  the  vices  of  the 
flesh,  and  by  prayer  the  vices  of  the  soule. 

After  this  thou  shalt  understonde,  that  bodily 
peine  stont  in  waking.  For  Jesu  Crist  sayth: 
wake  ye  and  pray  ye,  that  ye  ne  enter  into  wicked 
temptation.  Ye  shul  understond  also,  that  fasting 
stont  in  three  thinges  :  in  forbering  of  bodily 
mete  and  drinke,  in  forbering  of  worldly  joUtee, 
and  in  forbering  of  dedly  smne  :  this  is  to  say, 
that  a  man  shall  kepe  him  fro  dedly  sinne  with  all 
his  might. 

And  thou  shalt  understonde  also,  that  God 
ordeined  fasting,  and  to  fasting  appcrteineth  foure 
thinges.  Largenesse  to  poure  folk  :  gladnesse  of 
herte  spirituel :  not  to  be  angry  ne  annoied,  ne 
grutch  for  he  fasteth :  and  also  resonable  houre 
for  to  etc  by  mesure,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  shal 
not  ete  in  untime,  ne  sit  the  longer  at  the  table, 
for  he  fasteth. 

Than  shalt  thou  understonde,  that  bodily  peine 
stont  in  discipline,  or  teching,  by  word,  or  by 
writing,  or  by  ensample.  Also  in  wering  of  here 
or  of  stamui,  or  of  habergeons  on  hir  naked  flesh 
for  Cristcs  sake ;  but  ware  thee  wel  that  swiche 
maner  penances  ne  make  not  thin  herte  bitter  or 
angry,  ne  annoied  of  thyself ;  for  better  is  to  cast 
away  thin  here  than  to  east  away  the  swetenesse 
of  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist.  And  therfore  sayth 
Seint  Poule  :  clothe  you,  as  they  that  ben  chosen 
of  God  in  herte,  of  misericorde,  debonairtec,  suf- 
france,  and  swiche  maner  of  clothing,  of  whiche 
Jesu  Crist  is  more  plesed  than  with  the  heres  or 
habergeons. 

Than  is  discipline  eke,  in  knocking  of  thy 
brest,  in  scourging  with  yerdes,  in  kneling,  in 
tribulation,  in  suffring  patiently  wronges  that 
ben  don  to  thee,  and  eke  in  patient  suffring  of 
maladies,  or  losing  of  worldly  catel,  or  wif,  or 
child,  or  other  freiides. 

Than  shalt  thou  understond,  which  thinges 
distourben  penance,  and  this  is  in  foure  maners  ; 
that  is  drede,  shame,  \\o\^,  and  wanhope,  that  is, 
desperation.  And  for  to  speke  fii-st  of  drede, 
for  which  he  weneth  that  he  may  suffre  no 
penance,  ther  ayenst  is  remedio  for  to  thinke, 
that  bodily  penance  is  but  short  and  litel  at 
regard  of  the  peine  of  belle,  that  is  so  cruel  and 
so  longe,  that  it  lasteth  withouten  ende. 

Now  ayenst  the  shame  that  a  man  hath  to 
shrive  him,  and  namely  thise  Ipocrites,  that  wohl 
be  holden  so  parlit,  that  tlu'y  have  no  nede  to 
shrive  hem,  ayenst  that  shame  shidd  a  man 
thinke,  that  by  way  of  reson,  he  tluit  hath  not 
ben  ashamed  to  do  foule  thhiges,  certes  him 
ought  not  be  ashamed  to  do  faire  thinges,  and 
that  is  confessions.  A  man  shuld  also  thinke, 
that  God  sceth  and  knoweth  al  his  thoughtes,  and 
al  his  werkes,  and  to  him  may  nothing  be  hid  ne 
covered.  Men  shuld  eke  remembre  hem  of  the 
shame  that  is  to  come  at  the  day  of  dome,  to  hem 
that  ben  not  penitent  in  this  present  lif :  for 
all  the  creatures  in  heven,  and  in  erthe,  and  in 
hello,  shul  see  apertly  all  tliat  they  hiden  in  this 
world. 

Now  for  to  spoke  of  the  hope  of  hem,  that 
ben  eo  negligent  and  slowe  to  shrive  hem  :  that 
stondcth  in  two  maners.  That  on  is,  that  he 
hopeth  for  to   live   long,  and  for  to  puixhaso 
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moche  richeaae  for  his  delit,  and  tluui  he  wol 
shrive  him :  and,  as  he  sayeth,  he  may,  as  him 
semeth,  than  timely  ynough  come  to  shrift :  ano- 
ther is,  the  Burquedrie  that  he  hath  in  Cristes 
mercie.  Ayenst  the  first  vice,  he  shal  thinke 
that  our  lif  is  in  no  sikemesse,  and  eke  that  all  tlie 
richesse  in  this  world  ben  in  aventore,  and  passen 
as  a  shadowe  on  a  wall ;  and,  as  sayth  Seint 
Gregorie,  that  it  apperteineth  to  the  grot  rieht- 
wisnesse  of  God,  that  never  shal  the  peine  stmte 
of  hem,  that  never  wold  withdrawe  hem  from 
sinue,  hir  thankes,  but  ever  continue  in  sinne  : 
for  thilke  perpetuel  will  to  don  sinne  shall  they 
have  perpetuel  peine. 

Wanhope  is  in  two  manors.  The  first  wan- 
hope  b,  in  the  mercie  of  God  :  that  other  is,  that 
they  think  that  they  ne  might  not  long  persever  in 
goodnesse.  The  first  wanhope  comeih  of  that,  he 
demeth  that  he  hath  sinned  so  gretly  and  so  oft, 
and  so  long  lyen  in  sinne,  that  he  shal  not  be  saved. 
Certes ayenst  that  cursed  wanhope  shulde  he  thinke, 
that  the  passion  of  Jesu  Crist  is  more  stronge  for 
to  unbinde,than  sinne  is  strong  for  tobinde.  Ayenst 
the  second  wanhope  he  shal  thinke,  that  as  often 
as  he  falleth,  he  may  arisen  again  by  penitence  : 
and  thouffh  he  never  so  longe  hath  lyen  in  sinne, 
the  mercie  of  Crist  is  alway  redy  to  receive  him 
to  mercie.  Ayenst  that  wanhope  that  he  demeth 
he  shuld  not  longe  persever  in  goodnesse,  he  shal 
think,  that  the  feblenesse  of  the  devil  may  nothing 
do,  but  if  men  wol  suflfre  him :  and  eke  he  shal 
have  strength  of  the  helpe  of  Jesu  Ciist,  and  of 
all  his  chirche,  and  of  the  protection  of  angels, 
if  him  list 

Than  shul  men  understonde,  what  is  the  fruit 
of  penance ;  and  after  the  wordes  of  Jesu  Crist, 
it  is  an  endeles  blisse  of  heven,  ther  joye  hath  no 
oontrariositee  of  wo  ne  grevance  ;  ther  all  harmes 
ben  passed  of  this  present  lif ;  ther  as  is  sikemesse 
from  the  peines  of  belle ;  ther  as  is  the  blisful  com. 
pagnic,  that  rejoycen  hem  ever  mo  everich  of 
others  joye  ;  ther  as  the  body  of  man,  that  whilom 
was  foule  and  derke,  is  more  clere  than  the  sonne ; 
ther  as  the  body  that  whilom  was  sike  and  freele, 
feble  and  mortal,  is  immortal,  and  so  strong  and 
so  hole,  that  ther  ne  may  nothing  appeire  it ;  ther 
as  is  neither  hunger,  ne  thurste,  ne  colde,  but 
eyery  aoole  replenished  with  the  sight  of  Uie  parfit  I 


knowing  of  Grod.  This  bUsful  r^pe  mowe  men 
purchase  by  poverte  spirituel,  and  the  glorie  by 
lowlinesse,  the  plentee  of  joye  by  hunger  and 
thurst,  and  the  reste  by  travaile,  and  the  Kf  by 
deth  and  mortification  of  sinne  :  to  which  life  bie 
us  bring,  that  bought  us  with  his  precious  blood. 
Amen. 

Now  preye  I  to  hem  alle  that  herken  this  litel 
tretise  or  reden  it,  that  if  ther  be  any  thing  in  it 
that  liketh  hem,  that  therof  they  thanken  our 
Lord  Jesu  Crist,  of  whom  procedeUi  all  witte  and 
all  godenesse  ;  and  if  ther  be  any  thing  that  dis- 
pleseth  hem«  I  preye  hem  also  that  they  arretle 
it  to  the  defaute  of  myn  unkonning,  and  not  to  my 
wille,  that  wold  fayn  have  seyde  better  if  I  hadde 
had  konning  ;  for  oure  boke  seyth,  all  that  is 
writen  is  writen  for  oure  doctrine,  and  that  is 
myn  entente.  Wherfore  I  beseke  you  mekely  for 
the  mercie  of  God  that  ye  preye  for  me,  that  Crist 
have  mercie  of  me  and  foryeve  me  my  giltes,  [and 
namely  of  myn  translations  and  euditinges  of 
worldly  vanitees,  the  which  I  revoke  in  my  Re- 
tractions, as  the  boke  of  Troilus,  the  boke  aJso  of 
Fame,  the  boke  of  the  five  and  twenty  Ladies, 
the  boke  of  the  Duchesse,  the  boke  of  Seint  Valen- 
tines day  of  the  Parlement  of  briddee,  the  tales 
of  Canterbury,  thilke  that  sounen  unto  sinne, 
the  boke  of  the  Leon,  and  many  an  other  boke,  if 
they  were  in  my  remembraunce,  and  many  a  song 
and  many  a  lecherous  lay,  Crist  of  his  grete 
mercie  foryeve  me  the  sinne.  But  of  the  transla- 
tion of  Boes  of  consolation,  and  other  bokes  of 
legendes  of  Seints,  and  of  Omelies,  and  moralite, 
and  devotion,  that  thankc  I  oure  Lord  Jesu  Crist, 
and  his  blisful  mother,  and  alle  the  Seintes  in 
heven,  beseking  hem  that  they  fro  hensforth  nnto 
my  lyves  ende  sonde  me  grace  to  bewaile  my  giltes, 
and  to  stodien  to  the  savation  of  my  soule,]  and 
graunte  me  grace  of  verray  penance,  confesnon 
and  satisfaction  to  don  in  this  present  lif,  thorgh 
the  benigne  grace  of  him,  that  is  king  of  kinges 
and  preste  of  alle  prestes,  that  bought  us  with  the 
precious  blode  of  his  herte,  so  that  I  mote  ben  on 
of  hem  atte  the  laste  day  of  dome  that  shnllen  be 
saved  ;  ^i  cum  Deo  paire  ei  Spiriiu  saneto  oivif 
et  regtuu  Detu  per  omnia  tecula.    Amen* 
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ifltMwn  IlDB^  •«•  the  Eaij  Ac.  p,  il>— iWll. 

T<r.  1.  Bith  In  U»  Run]  Ralhcr,  U(  £(>II(.   Gm  11i« 
nuDU  [B  Uu  IntndDetory  DIkouth,  p.  L 

Vw.  I&  And  ngmnw]  Th»  iUTenat  nrU  of  Pllirimi 


V«,  ta.  Wgl-nnl]  £<» 


Tar.  39.  And  mmda  fomrd]  Mnn 

lll»     Vaitl,    OODUlKlMdltOIB    Htell 

Ta.  4S,  A  EDiibl]  Ttaa  atan*  of 


rflp«r]j.  fltrword- 
.  Fort-mrd.  fra- 
i*  ■  DlnrlUbla. 


■  Ttry  pllgrimmge.  Uli 
P.UI.  Iq^flilU  nUli 


L-BhIdh. 
Kuan,  d' 

BadM  li 


10  tIrlDf   bli  Knljihl  trar 


Tvlcvt  agalDtt  iDddali  wen  Id  tbam  AAyt  more  bonOL 
lie  tbu  tb>  mod  ■plmdld  tIcIoiIh  oier  cbrlitluu. 
Ver.  it.  Itnr]  L  e.  /trtr,  tbt  CompirallTe  of  /rr,  fi 


3  iDimrdlBteLj  after  at 
vttnaD.KInir  of  Cjrprua 


Ter.  A3,  ba  bad  the  bord  begoDr 
xtnordinary 


Id  Proae]  fft  had  btn 


avpiaiD  11.    n  Dan  our  mlULarf  men  wanted  emplctyniaD' 

p*«iii  iTin^  1/  LtllBK  la  meDtloDe 

Ver.  H.  rejaed]  Thla  li  proparljr  ■  Oamia  mrd.     Kl- 
llui.  iur.ReyKn.ltarftctn— atder.HiUtua.faa 
peodiuDi.    The  Edlllwa  (except  N.)  and  aannl 


anlH  tithe  ilFtn  In  1313,  oaniM  panicularlj,  "d<  /sj 
lirra,  can  llanUa  del  Rr)iEduarii,,  loa  Cundra  da  Arblil 
dc  Sotvabar  i "  wblchl  loppoae  we  Duyiafal)r  Interpret 

thai  the  Barl  of  Dtrbr  was  Iban,     X.  Scripts  SJH3- 


la  Medltemneaii  wl 


I  appellallan.  which  II  might 
t,  lo  dliilnfulah  II  from  Iba 
-a  iDiproperl]'  Urled,  Iba  Baa 


Id  bave  had  mt  oWkIIod,  If  I  had  louDd 
ly  bolter  MS  In  the  middle  >;«.  Ihe  i 
[mm  Sldly  M  Cypnii,  »■•  i-iniellmM 


Ver.  G»,  niihle  Hrnin]  I  haie  prinlcd  Ihli  u  tl 
inlclll(lble  m.llng.  Ihoufh  I  am  not  quite  iillia 
It    The  H^StJ.  bive  armt.  aryrt.  and  r^Hr. 
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sart,  V.  ilL  o.  82.  Ht  gives  an  acoonnt  there  of  aererml 
Ilauts  Baront  in  those  parts,  who  kept  poaaeerion  of  their 
landa,  paying  a  tribute  tii  the  Turk.  He  names  particularly 
l€  Sire  de  Sathalie,  U  Sire  de  la  Police,  et  le  Sire  de  Haute- 
Lege. 

Ver.  81.  deliver]  yimble.  So  below,  ver.  15488.  Deliverly ; 
Jfimbly.  The  word  is  plainly  from  the  Fa.  libre,  Tho 
Italians  use  tuelto,  or  seiolto,  in  the  same  sense. 

Ver.  85.  in  chevachie]  Chevauchie.  Fa.  It  most  properly 
means  an  expedition  with  a  small  party  of  Cavalry ;  but  is 
often  used  generally  for  any  military  expedition.  HoUin- 
shed  calls  it  a  rode. 

Ver.  89.  Embrouded]  Embroidered,  from  the  Fa.  Broder, 
originally  Border, 

Ver.  91.  floyting]  Playing  on  the  flute.  So  in  U.  F.  iil. 
133.  • 

*'  And  numy  tkfloite  and  litlyng  home, 
And  pipes  made  of  grene  come." 

The  first  syllable  for  a  time  retained  the  broad  sound  of  its 
originaL  See  I>n  Cange.  Flauta.  Kilian.,  Fluyte,  In  aome 
copies  it  is  changed  to  flowting. 

Ver.  97.  nightertale.]  Night-time;  from  the  Sax.  nlhtem 
del;  noctuma portio.  Lyigate vmu nightertjfme,  Traged. 
foL  141.  b.  156.  b. 

Ver.  100.  And  carf  before  his  fader]  The  practice  of 
Squiers,  of  the  highest  quality,  carviug  at  their  fathers' 
tables  has  been  fully  illustrated  by  M.  de  6>«  Palaye,  Acad, 
dee  Insc.  t  xx.  p.  604. 

Ver.  101.  A  Yeman  hadde  hb]  The  lata  Editions  call  this 
character  the  Squier's  Yeman,  but  improperly.  The  pro- 
noun Hc  relates  to  the  KnighL  Chaucer  would  never  have 
giren  the  son  an  attendant,  when  the  Father  had  none. 

Yeman  or  Yeoman,iB  an  abbreviation  of  Yeongeman,  as 
Youthe  is  of  Yeongtke.  Young  men  being  most  usually  em- 
ployed in  service,  servants  have,  in  many  languages,  been 
denominated  from  the  single  circumstance  of  age ;  as,  ircur, 
puer,  garfon,  boy,  grome.  As  a  title  of  service  or  office, 
Yoman  is  used  in  the  Stat  37  E.  III.  c.  9and  11,  to  denote  a 
servant  of  the  next  degree  above  a  parson,  or  groom ;  and 
at  this  day,  in  several  deimrtments  of  tho  Royal  Household, 
tho  attendants  are  distributed  into  three  classes  of  Ser- 
teantM  or  Squiers,  Yeomen,  and  Grooms.  In  the  Household 
of  tho  Mayor  of  London,  some  officers  of  tho  rank  of  Yeo- 
man arc  btill,  I  believe,  called  Young  men.  See  Cham- 
berlain's SUte  of  Great  Britahi. 

In  the  Statute  80  R.  II.  c.  8.  Yomen  and  Vadletz  are 
synonymous  terms.  The  Chanoncs  Yeman,  who  is  intro- 
duced below,  ver.  160.10,  is  a  common  servant.  See  also 
ver.  8730.  The  title  of  Yeoman  was  given,  in  a  secondary 
sense,  to  people  of  middling  rank,  not  in  service.  So  the 
Miller,  ver.  3947.  is  careful  *•  To  savcn  his  estat  of  yeman- 
rie,"  The  appropriation  of  the  word  to  signify  a  small 
landholder  is  more  modem,  I  apprehend. 

Ter.  104.  peacok  arwes]  Arrows  with  peacock  feathers. 
Bee  Mr.  Warton's  illustration  of  this  passage.  Hist,  of 
Eng.  Po.  p.  450. 

There  Is  aPatcntin  Rymer,  15R.  n.  de  arte  sagittandi  per 
Valettos  Regis  exereendd.  The  Yeomen,  and  all  other  Ser- 
vants of  the  Royal  household,  of  whatever  state  or  office, 
under  the  degree  of  Yeoman,  are  ordered  to  carry  bows 
and  arrows  with  them,  whenever  they  ride,  &c.  in  the 
King's  train. 

Ver.  109.  A  not-hed]  A  head  like  a  nut ;  from  tho  hair, 
probably,  being  cut  short.  It  has  since  been  called  a 
Roundhead,  for  the  soroo  reason. 

Ver.  115.  A  Cristofro]  I  do  not  see  the  meaning  of  this 
ornament  Ry  the  Stat  37  E.  III.  Yomen  arc  forbidden  to 
wear  any  ornaments  of  gold  or  silver, 

Ver.  119.  simple  and  coy]  V.  Saintr^,  T.  iiL  p.  577. 

Ver.  ISO.  St  Eloy]  In  Latin,  Sanetus  Eligius.  I  have 
no  authority  but  that  nf  Ed.  ITrr.  for  printing  this  Saint's 
name  at  length.  In  all  the  MSS.  which  I  havo  seen,  it  is 
abbioviated,  St  Loy,  both  in  this  place  and  in  ver.  7146. 
The  metre  will  be  safe,  Mothehe pronounced  as  a  dissyllabic. 


Ver.  184.  And  Frenehe  she  spake]  It  has  b6«i  xamMausA  i 
before.  Essay,  &c  n.  55,  that  Chaucer  thought  bat  meanly 
of  the  English-French  spoken  in  his  time.  It  was  proper 
however  that  the  Prioresse  should  speak  aome  tort  of 
French ;  not  only  as  a  woman  of  fashion,  a  diaracler 
which  she  is  represented  to  affect,  ver.  139,  140,  bat  as  a 
religious  person.  The  instructions  from  the  Abbot  td  8t 
Albans  to  the  Nuns  of  Sopewell,  in  1338,  were  in  the 
French  language.    See  Auct.  Add.  If.  Paris,  p.  117L 

Ver.  127.  At  mete]  The  following  circumstanoee  of  be- 
haviour at  tabic  are  copied  from  jkom.  de  la  R,  14178^ 
14199. 

Et  bien  se  garde  qu'elle  ne  moeille 
Fks  doys  au  brouet  Jusqu'  ^  Jointes,  &C. 
Si  sagemcnt  port  sa  bouch^. 
Que  sur  son  pied  goutte  n'en  chde 
De  Bouppe.  ne  de  saulse  noire. — 
Et  doit  si  bien  sa  bouche  terdre 
Tant  qu'el  n'y  laisse  grcsse  aherdre 
Au  moins  en  la  levre  deaaeure. — 

Ver.  159.  gauded  all  with  grene]  Having  the  Oentdim 
green.  Some  were  of  silver  gilt  Monast  V.  iiL  p.  17^ 
Tria  paria  precularium  del  CoraU  cum  U  gaudeys  aifentl 
deaurata.    So  in  Gower,  Conf.  Am.  f.  190. 

A  paire  of  bedes  blacke  as  saUe 
She  toke  and  hynge  my  necke  about. 
Upon  the  gaudees  all  without 
Was  wryte  of  gold,  pur  reposer, 

Ver.  163.  Another  Nonne  &c.]  See  Disc.  p.  111. 

Ver.  165.  a  fayre  for  the  maistrie]  We  should  aay,  aftlr 
one :  but  in  Chaucer's  time  such  tautology  was  not,  I 
suppose,  elegant    So  below,  ver.  189. 

Therfore  ho  was  a  prickasour,  a  right. 

As  to  the  phrase /or  the  maistrie,  I  take  it  to  be  derived 
from  the  French  pour  la  maistrie,  which  I  find,  in  an  old 
book  of  Fhysick,  applied  to  such  medicines  as  we  naoaUy 
call  Sovereign,  excellent  above  all  others.  MS.  Bod,  761. 
Secreta  h.  Samp  de  Clo%cbumel,  fol.  17.  h.  Ciro^pae 
bono  pur  la  maistrie  a  briser  et  a  metirer  apoatemea  to. 
Medicine  magistrel  pur  festre  &c.  Medicine  pur  la  mmi^ 
trie  pur  festre  &c.  And  in  another  treatise  in  the  same 
I^IS.  Medulla  Cirurgia  Rolandi,  similar  phraaes  are  used 
in  Latin,  fol.  77.  Pocio  bona  pro  magisttrio  ad  vulnera 
sananda  dec.  fol.  79.  Contra  lupum  he.  medicamen  ma^i»- 
trale.  In  the  same  sense  the  Monk  is  said  to  be  fair,  for 
the  maistrie,  above  all  others.  The  phrase  is  nsed  by 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  553.  An  stcde  ho  gan  prikie 
wel  vor  thr  maistrie.  The  several  chemical  preparatioiia 
known  by  the  name  of  Magisterium  of  Lead.  Bismuth  ko. 
I  conceive  to  have  originally  acquired  that  name  from 
their  being  considered  at  first  as  meuterly  operaliont. 

Ver.  166.  loved  venerie]  i.  e  Hunting.  If  the  word  in 
Chnuccr's  time  had  bom  any  other  sense,  he  would  hardly 
have  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  Emilia  in  ver.  2310.  The 
monks  of  that  age  are  represented  as  fond  of  fleld-sportik 
See  below,  ver.  109—198,  and  P.  P.  fol.  L.  a.  Knighton 
says,  that  an  Abbot  of  Leicester,  who  died  in  1337.  in 
venatione  leporum  inter  omnes  regni  dominos  famossiwntt 
et  nominatissimus  habd>alur.  X.  Scriptor.  p.  9631.  He  adds 
indeed,  that  the  Abbot  was  used  to  assert,  what  perhaps 
may  have  been  partly  true,  se  non  delectasse  in  hvfwrmodi 
frivolii  venationibus,  nisi  solum  pro  dbsequiis  dominis 
regni  prastandis,  et  affabilitate  eontm  eaptandd,  et  gratid 
in  suis  uegotiis  adipiscendd. 

Ver.  1C9.  his  bridel  — Gingeling]  See  this  fashion  of 
hanging  bells  on  bridles.  &c  illustrated  by  Mr.  Warton, 
Hist,  of  Eng.  Po.  p.  164.    See  also  below,  ver.  148U0, 1. 

Ver.  177.  a  pulled  hen]  See  below,  ver.  6694. 

'*  Swiche  arrogance  n'is  not  worth  an  hen.*' 

I  do  not  sec  much  force  in  the  epithet  pulled,  Co.  1.  reads, 
pullet. 

Ver.  179.  whan  he  is  rekkeles]  MS.  C  reads,  Cloisterlet ; 
to  which  the  only  objection  is,  that,  if  it  had  been  the 
true  reading,  th&e  would  have  been  no  occasion  to  explain 
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or  panpbraso  it  in  ver.  181.  The  text  alluded  to  le  attri- 
Imted  by  Gnitian.  Decret.  P.  ii.  Can.  xyL  Q.  1.  o.  viii.  to  a 
Fope  EugeniiUb— 5fcM<  pUcit  sine  aqud  caret  vitd,  ita  sine 
nunuuterio  mcnaehus.  In  P.  P.  according  to  MS.  Cotton. 
Venp.  R  xrl.  (for  the  passage  is  omitted  in  the  printed 
editions)  a  similar  saying  is  quoted  from  Gregory. 

Gregori  the  grete  clerk  garte  write  in  bokes 
The  rewle  of  aUe  religioun  riytful  and  obedient 
Riyt  as  fishes  in  a  flod  whan  hem  faileth  water 
Dden  for  drowthe  whan  thei  drie  liggcn 
Riyt  so  religious  roten  and  sterrcn 
That  out  of  coTent  or  cloistre  coveiten  to  dwelle. 

As  the  known  senses  of  rekkeles,  riz.  careless,  negligent, 
by  no  means  suit  with  this  passage,  I  am  inclined  to 
suspect  that  Chaucer  possibly  wrote  reghelles,  i  e.  without 
rulei  Regol,  from  Regula,  was  the  Saxon  word  for  a  Rule, 
and  particularly  for  a  Monastic  Rule.  Ilence  Regol-l\f; 
Rcgularis  sen  Monastica  vita:  Regol-lage;  Kegularium 
lex  :  and  in  the  quotation  from  Orm,  Essay,  ftc.  n.  52.  an 
regM-boc  signifies  the  book  nf  Rules,  by  which  the  Augu^* 
tinian  Canons  were  gorcmcd. 

Yer.  187*  As  Austin  bit]  i.  e.  biddeth.  Chancer  fre- 
quently abbreviates  the  third  person  Sing,  of  the  Present 
Tense  in  this  manner.  See  ver.  976.  983.  Rit  for  Rideth, 
ver.  4069.  12C86.  Fint  for  Findeth.  ver.  4191.  Rist  for 
Bisetk.  ver.  5038.  5071.  5.  Slant  tor  SUmdeth.  ver.  7239. 
Sit  tar  Sitteth.  ver.  7998.  Smit  for  SmiUth. 

Yer.  193L  his  sieves  purfiled.]  From  the  Fa.  Pourfiler, 
which  properly  signifies,  to  work  upon  the  edge.  Pur, 
Evo.  and  Pour  Fa.  are  generally  corruptions  of  the  Latin 
Pro. 

It  is  sot  dear  what  species  of  fur  the  Oris  was,  only 
that  it  was  one  of  the  better  sorts.  Sec  Du  Cange  in  v. 
Oriseum.  If  it  was  the  same  with  Vair,  conmionly  called 
iienever,  i.  e.  Menu  Vair,  as  he  supposes,  it  was  probably 
next  in  esteem  to  Ermin.  See  the  Statute  37  E.  III.  c. 
10  and  12.  One  of  Wolscy 's  ordinances  for  the  reformation 
of  tlie  Auffustinian  monks  in  1519  is  directed  against  the 
foppery  here  described.  In  manicis  sub  nuUo  modo 
fomuis  tttantur  aut  pellibus,  nisi  prout  lis  permissum  est 
in  Statntis  Benedictinia.    Monast  v.  ii.  p.  507* 

Yer.  203.  Ills  bootes  souple]  This  is  part  of  the  descrip- 
tioa  of  a  smart  Abbot,  by  an  anonymous  writer  of  the 
xniGentnry.  Ocreas  habebat  in  cruribus,  quasi  innate 
CHsnt.  sine  plicAporrectas.    MS.  Bod.  James,  n.  6.  p.  121. 

Yer.  233.  farsod]  Stuffed,  from  the  Fa.  Farcir. 

Yer.  237.  Of  yeddinges]  This  word  being  not  understood. 
has  been  changed  in  some  copies  into  tidinges,  and  teed- 
dinges.  It  probably  means  a  kind  qf  Song,  from  the  Sax. 
OeddioH,  or  Oiddian,  To  sing.  See  the  Saxon  Boetbius, 
cap.  L  1.  ult  where  the  words  thus  singende  cueethQ.TO 
rendered  in  the  Poetical  Version,  p.  152.  gyddode  thus. 
See  more  instances  in  Lye's  Sax.  Diet.  Tho  Saxon  3 
paaaes  frequently  into  y. 

Yer.  256.  in  prineipio']  This  phrase  is  commonly  ex- 
plained to  refer  to  the  Beginning  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  It 
may  also  refer  to  the  Beginning  of  Genesis.  In  an  old 
French  Romance.  Vhistoire  des  irois  Maries,  it  seems  to 
signify  some  passage  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Mass.  Acad, 
dea  Ina.  t.  xiii.  p.  521, 

Moult  aise  sni  qiumt  audio 
Ia  Prestre  dire  In  prineipio. 
Car  la  Messe  si  est  fince. 

It  is  not  very  material  in  which  of  these  senses  it  is  un- 
derstood, either  here  or  in  ver.  15169. 

Yer.  258.  Ills  pourchas  was,  dec]  From  tho  Rom.  de  la 
/t  12288. 

Mieux  vault  mon  pourchas  quo  ma  rente. 

6eeR.R.683& 

Ver.  21'A).  In  Lovo-dayes]  A  day  appointed  for  the 
amicable  settlement  of  difference»  was  called  a  Love-dap. 
Bracton,  h  v.  foL  3G9.  si  ante  Judicium  capiatur  Dies 
AwMris.—Rot.  Pari.  13.  U.  lY.  n.  13.  agayn  the  fourme  of 
a  Lome-day  taken  bytwcn  tho  same  parties.  Tho  Glomary 


calls  them  improperly.  Meetings  for  pleasure  and  di- 
version. They  were  meetings  for  business ;  though  it  is 
probable  that  tho  business,  when  finislied,  was  usually 
followed  by  a  treat  given  to  tho  Arbitrators,  Ac.  See  tho 
ParL  Roll.  quotc<l  above.  In  P.  P.  fol.  xxvii.  Sloth,  in  the 
character  of  a  Priest,  says, 

I  can  holds  Lovedayes,  and  herea  Reves  rekenynge. 
And  in  Cannon  or  in  Decretals  I  cannot  r^  a  lyne. 

Yer.  278.  Tho  seo  wero  kept]  i.  e.  guarded.  The  old 
Subsidy  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage  was  given  to  the  King 
pur  la  sai{/garde  et  custodie  del  mrr.  12  E.  lY.  c  3. 

Ver.  292.  his  ovcrest  courtepy]  His  uppermost  short  cloke 
of  coarse  cloth.  See  ver.  6964.  and  P.  P.  fol.  xxxlii.  b.  1.  ult. 

And  kyt  her  copes  and  courtepies  hem  made. 

It  is  a  Teutonic  word,  from  Kort  curlus,  and  Plje,  penula 
coactilis,  ex  villis  crassioribus.    Kilian  lb  w. 

Yer.  300.  Yet  hadde  he]  Hadde  is  here  to  be  pronounced 
as  a  Dissyllable,  the  h  in  he  being  considered  as  a  conso* 
nant  So  below,  ver.  388.  See  also  ver.  9859. 11784. 11804. 
12532. 12834.  in  all  which  instances,  and  many  others,  tho 
e  fiEonlninc  is  to  be  pronounced  before  h. 

304.  to  scolaie]  to  attend  school;  from  the  old  French 
verb,  escoloier.  It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Lydgate. 
Traged.  fol.  99.  So  Chaucer  uses  to  Werreie,  ver.  10324. 
14338.  and  to  Festeyc,  ver.  I06.'S9,  from  Ouerroier  and 
Festoier. 

Yer.  307.  in  forme  and  reverence]  with  propriety  and 
modesty.  In  the  next  line,  "full  of  high  sentence"  means 
only,  I  apprehend,  "full  of  high,  or  excellent,  sense. "-~ 
Mr.  Warton  will  excuse  me  for  suggesting  these  explana- 
tions of  this  passage  in  lieu  of  those  which  he  has  given 
in  his  Hist,  of  Eng.  Po.  p.  451.  The  credit  of  good  letters 
is  concerned,  that  Chaucer  should  not  be  supposed  to  have 
made  "  a  pedantic  formality,**  and  "  a  precise  sententious 
style  on  all  subjects,"  the  characteristics  of  a  scholar. 

Yer.  322.  in  suspect]  in  suspicion.  See  ver.  8781. 
12197. 

Ver.  331.  a  seint  of  silk  with  barres  smale]  It  appears 
from  our  author's  translation  of  R.  R.  ver.  1103.  that 
barres  were  called  cloux  in  French,  and  wero  an  usual 
ornament  of  a  girdle.  See  Mr.  Waxtoh's  Ilist.  p.  377. 
426.  Clavus  in  Latin,  from  whence  the  Fa.  Cloitx  is 
derived,  seems  to  have  signified  not  only  an  outward 
border,  but  also  what  we  cnll  a  stripe.  Montfaucon,  t. 
iii.  part  i.  ch.  vL  A  Bar  in  Heraldry  is  a  narrow  stripe^ 
or  Fascia.  Dn  Cange,  in  v.  Clavattts,  quotes  the  Statut. 
Andfgav.  an.  1423.  in  which  the  Clergy,  and  espeeially  the 
Itegulors,  are  forbid  to  wear  tonca  auro  davatas. 

Ver.  333.  A  Frankclein]  Fortescue  de  L.  L.  Ang.  o.  29, 
describes  a  Franklain  to  be  a  Pater  familias — maguis 
ditatus  possessionibus.  Ho  is  classed  with,  but  after,  tho 
Milu  and  Anniger  ;  and  is  distinguished  from  tho  Liber e 
tenentes  and  Valecti ,-  though,  as  it  should  seem,  the  only 
real  distinction  between  him  and  other  Freeholders  con- 
sisted in  the  largenci<s  of  his  estate.  Spclman,  in  v. 
FrankU'in,  quotes  the  following  passage  from  'Trivet's 
French  Chronicle :  MS.  Bibl.  R.  S.  n.  56.  Thomas  de 
Brotherton,  Alius  Edn-ardi  I.  Mareschallus  Anglic,  apres 
la  mort  de  son  pere  esposa  la  file  de  un  Francheleyn  apelee 
Alice.  Tho  Historian  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while 
even  to  mention  the  name  of  the  Fronkelein. 

Ver.  342.  Seint  Julian]  was  eminent  for  providing  his 
votaries  with  good  lodgings  and  accommodation  of  all 
sortii.  In  tlic  title  of  his  Lcgendo.  MS.  Bod.  1596.  fol.  4.  he 
is  called  "  St  Julian,  the  gode  herberjour."    It  ends  thus. 

Therforc  yet  to  this  day  thei  that  over  lend  wende, 

Thei  biddeth  Seint  Julian  anon  that  gode  herborw  he  hem 

sonde. 
And  Soint  Julianes  Pater  no^tcr  ofte  seggeth  also. 
For  his  fndcr  soule  and  his  modercs,  that  he  hem  bring 

thcrto. 

Of  the  virtue  of  Seint  Julian's  Patcr-noeter  tee  the 
Decameron.  D.  IL  N.  2. 
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,&qat«t  !■»■  »■  UBdeBned  u  II  l>  now.  or  Oisl   hit 
vffloeolJuilkiMiitdeliliBDd  Bwjuiic.  wllliin  ttaenuuiiiiB 

of  tfaDBct. 

Vtr.  3sa.  An  uifU«]  See  the  Olon.  b)  M.  Pnrii  In  t. 
.^ndaeiui.    It  wH  >  kind  of  knCV,  of  tasptr,  vmoiMj 


Bva  clEy-mechuilcd.  a  few  ILan  below.  «fo  dM 
wtwiDf  ImiKi.  and  piubnbl;  at  their  glrdla  (• 

Lhe  picture  tif  ChBuoor,  which  b  laan-tvcl 


■  tiKft  hHiglDK  fr 


ol  the  Imtaeal  In  the  nmU 

iiir/taal  the  Uw  moauh 
iHoiWDf  theword.mnillaL 


DtlUksmriloa 

i  prvaenC  pra 

n  Kundred-aj 


Though  thii  miy  povlbly  moaa  LUU  Adun  Acted  I 
at»niplafilort[ncaTdof  thecourt- 
Vo-,  Am.  Tnvunnr]    The  predK  Import  «r  IhlH  wor 


rmind  Id  the  GloeuHee.  1  kpprnhend  that  II  orl^nally 
led  OiB  iMiK/ni /«.r  [D'ort,  Fil  Be  awiS-i,  L*r] 


.h  pLitnlu.  wu  cmllfll  the  Ihtit 


KiBi  ute  wu  cnlled  thi  liigAtit  Pali 


gmnt  dti4  et  l»  dn^uort  fob  de  ba 


et  Al.  Feris.  Tit  Abb.  p.  1070. 


Menage,  «ho«  lulbntlty  nerni  M  ben  Ud  la««  uui- 

IDtrlea  to  liiiarp™t  Daii,  ■  Canen,  hH  wldaiil/  tm- 

nuoded  £t(<  with />(Ti,  DfritaaDirwtl^l.tnmtlarnm, 

obnerTH.  meuit  pioprrly  (k*  bwuliici  ■(  the  bat* 


iaitliU'latipl-J  prii  lihe  mf>  hoII— h  ZInljJUa  Md 
othen.    £1  fui  1<  cJii'fdu  ZUiftiltlfl  avell  im  cJil.  rt  fwtl 

plahilj'  miiaiia  a  labli.    Tbo  Itau^ln  *ale  af  Ur  (i«m< 


lla(I°iu.  If  proptrlir  cnnwird,  wni  full)-  V 
.    Le  Rny  le  Tbit  meltre  k  lalile  ihp  iin 


jn  fiDDi  Uwtona.  dt)lm. 
hi  hliDHlf  allowK,  that 


Ver. 381.  Ihrtho none*] -Thai  U. ai I cmedn. /kr  Of 

tiqC  alwityi  very  preclKly,  lued  by  our  nid  wrltn,  t  a*^ 
pme  In  have  been  originally  a  eoiTuplinn  of  cnmipt  LaUo. 

I  have  npoated  thia  note  rrotn  lhe  lail  Edit,  nf  Shake. 


ColBravB  tnenllc 


uKdlnCookEcy.  ImuHtalienaili^tliatllieivilhal 

I  rather  widi  I  had  left  It  ihons  ai.  for  anj  thlnf  tSM 

iDW.  II  maj  anil  thai  ai  well  aa  OaUnfale.     ^fim 
Mler'i  roU.  n.  cilll.    Par  lo  mn«<    " 

U.  Vta  In  laiknniic.  Add.  nota.  Ed.  I7H.] 
T.  3U.  London  ale]  Whether  thlawaaadll 
le  f  rtun  that  oT  Uie  pmrlbooa,  or  onlj  betl 
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kil  pntiiy.  wblch  took  ■i>*y  •Dllrolf  llw  iiw  of 
111  ItaU     Du  CkOKc,  la  (.  MiLUH  uoiiTuuii. 


Ta.  M«.  or  nia  ooiucinn]  B.  Btcpbaoi  [nformi  ni.  tb»t 


■MvaB^IUi  lolim  iilil  /AtMunttlp.uSwnuiuMf 
Hmttmantlklf.  Ac    Pttmi  III*  uoiii  pnpnty  ori<4<flii^ 
■b*  HsrUi«tiu,  Id  m.  i<ci ,  !■  Hllnl  lli«  It-Idlcrri .-  lu 
h«o»  aln  ou  oiuDe  of  Lautilsnt  tar  tht  Abinel. 
TV.  *U.  b)  bu  miglk*  nalunl]  Tbi  uoui  pnslias  u 


Tbil  cnn^j  do  fif  r  latvntM 
To  mutiii  111  KTMjrm  OKHidm 
YinifH.  lo !  Ibtsufb  which  mi 


In  wrlim*  of  Ihs  >nlAdl4  m<*  fot  Bippocntct  and 

,   Bm  tb*  lo«lplUin>  In  Ibe  Wmcj  st  St.  Albuia. 

K«i0'«nuii  meillnu.  PyjioeraM  nun  noptlna  dJctqi. 


ntlffji  »tt  h  Dppaied  lo  o 
Vcr.  <M.  *•  DAOlbe]  U 


It  tolD  tba  mliUla  iJ  lh>  xm 
r*r.  470,  0*l-loih«4]  Wbftl 


'■  md  IhiH.  ttlib  lb* 


I  HfdAlA  wbml  Ji  rneant  h^  Ibk  olrcunii(jtn«  nf  dna1|>. 
Uoe.  Tb*  WU*  UH  Itio  pbnuo  whcu  cpKklng  ot  benolf 
lBnt.dllI]. 

Tor.  aai   ipteed  Hjn 


ioLunnn.    Tb*r>  !•  ■  povm  bf  net  at 
OuUwU  Anglic)."  wd  bodni  Ibiut 
In  Oallll.  An«1ui  dollmKii. 


ThB  but  Btann  )•  tbii. 

Punt,  potat.  nUl 

BlHHuanftioclai 


Var.  M9.  ■  tbonb  ol  goM]  II  lh«  laiiuaiin  be.  u 

hmoM 

pRibalila.  to  Iha  (lid  pnrErb,  Emrt  hanal  UIIU 

Mxi 

bodai  u  bit 

Vor,  Mtto 

t*  Wr  (U»  aq.p«]  Jttn.  I>  tb«  flCBlUTa 

ta^ftiiy  raC 

rod  In  UUn  <m<in  onnKiai.  Naa  tb 

Biar, 

erhiw,.  BMTv.au. 

Uow  ibiilb  Clark  buh  xt  UU  w^tUh  nipju 

Tar.  «i;.  I 

tght Rood  not]  I  laka  SUt  lob.  pm 

pcrl».B»H". 

.  u  II  MUl  doola  tha  Nunb.  »>o  tl 

PerejF 

p.  3.  »<t  Kola.    Tha  puaga  wt 

mmi.  hu  uUDlad  lr«n  Moddus 

Poni, 

Angt.  p.  ttr.  10  >bnr.  IbM  aeiM  lUaOUa  Jfin"" 

ifBta,"  >tt.    SifrtrhihaBuntiajtmifHatrWr.  w 
kt  than  ou  be  LHlla  doobt  tbftt  "  «  ttoUo4  ft  fllrkH." 
imld  b«  rvndervd  "  oc  AuiiaekM  and  ieiArt-" 
Far.  die.  chamblBnea  dm]  B.  Slaphnu,  i4pol.  Bind, 

Hsa  (TUdi  dcetaun  aa  CAmMH  il*v.  ks. 


"  oiKDBiDtiDl  nuiKiftnl  jmr  iautfjUmt  et  p«r  eh^Duaa 
muara  do  rvtffnt  '^—Sufffne  tlinlflea  any  tcorbutio  arap- 

taw^fttAmr  or  nd  plmplad  Fua  la  hdped  wltli  tbit  nadt 
cine  (nlliiK'tni,''— Too  nf  Ifaa  li>(n>d)eBU  ira  Qalctrdivr 

[•■■id-lnuka  ■nrolauaaJlipola,  fraoklH.udflltby 
mktalii.'  Tbtm  lul,  t  nipgiM.  ua  what  Chauon  all* 
■rtdtu.  Tha  OrltUitl  nl  Ihawnrd  aaaraa  to  b*  pulstad 
out  tai  tha  (dUowIiv  puHtft    Vlt.  R.U.kMim.  BtmIi.  p. 

Vnr.  MR.  QuuKs  «nU  >r(>)  Thb  kind  nf  QnKtlan 
1  frcqimil]'  In  Balph  da  Raiiihiun.    Afw  h»lnt 

ncr  tu  II.    Snltaof.  Mt#.o.  il.    Balonulara 
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tbaplj  a  jfounff  wum,  and  Herlodes,  a  poung  wemam 
RicfaardB.  Welah  Diet  In  r.  With  as  It  sMms  alwmju 
to  hare  been  a  diignoefiil  appellatton.  In  BJL  rtr, 
0068.  King  nf  Harlots  Is  dianoer's  tnwalatlmi  of  Bog  de 
rtbaulx, 

Yer.  664.  a  BigniJUavU]  The  writ  de  excommwuieaio 
capiendo,  cotamoBlj  called  %8igniJUavU,fnmi  the  begin- 
ning of  the  writ  which  Is  as  follows:  Bex  Vieeeomiti  L. 
galutem,  BignlficaTit  nobis  venerabUis  pater  H.  L,  Epis- 
eopus,  &C.  Cod.  Jar.  Ecc.  p.  lOM. 

Yer.  068.  In  danger  hadde  he]  L  ei  within  the  reach,  or 
oontrolp  of  hb  office.  See  Hist.  Abbat.  PIpwelL  apw  Monast. 
AngL  t.  L  p.  815.  Neo  aadebant  Abbates  eidem  resistere, 
quia  aat  pro  denarils  aot  pro  blafdis  semper  faerant  Ab- 
bates in  dangerio  dicti  Offidalis. 

The  gonge  girUs,  In  the  next  line,  may  signify  either 
ike  young  men  or  the  poung  women  ;  as  girl  was  formerly 
an  appdlation  common  to  both  sexes. 

Yer.  672.  Of  Roonoerall]  I  can  hardly  think  that  Chan- 
car  meant  to  bring  his  Pardoner  from  Boneevaux  in 
Jfavarrtf  and  yet  I  cannot  find  any  place  of  that  name  In 
England.  An  Hospital  Beatee  Maria  de  Bouncgvalie  in 
Charing^  London,  is  mentioned  In  the  Monast.  t.  IL  p.  443. 
and  there  was  a  Buneeval-Hall  in  Oxford.  Sterens,  v.  iL 
p.  262.  So  that  perhaps  it  was  the  name  of  some  Frater- 
nity. 

Yer.  674.  Come  hither,  love,  to  nae]  This,  I  soppoae* 
was  the  beginning,  or  the  burthen,  of  some  known  song. 
Lore,  Is  here  a  dissylUble,  as  in  rer.  260. 

In  IdTs-d&yi,  ther  cdnd  he  mddid  hdpe. 

andinver.  1627. 

Fal  adlh  Is  s4yde,  that  ]6n  n6  lordship. 

The  double  rime  of  tome,  answering  to  Borne,  proTes 
evidently  that  Rome  in  this  place  is  to  be  pronounced  as 
A  Dissyllable.  We  need  therefore  have  no  scruple^  I 
think,  of  pronouncing  it  in  the  same  manner  wherever 
the  metre  requires  two  syllables.  See  ver.  4062. 4576. 538& 
5568. 

A  like  use  may  be  made  of  other  similar  rimes  in  Cliaa- 
cer  for  establishing  the  pronunciation  of  the  e  feminine. 
In  ver.  1G873L  bg  me  rimes  to  time,  and  in  Tro.  iL  991.  to 
time  and  prime  ;  and  accordingly  both  time  and  prime  are 
uied  in  other  places  as  dissyllables.  See  ver.  7884. 10827— 
10674.  12596. 

In  these  oases  the  final  monosyllable  me  transfers  its 
accent  to  the  preceding  syllable,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Greek  enclitics,  and  the  final  e  of  course  becomes  a  mere 
e  feminine. 

Ver.  675.  bare— a  stiff  burdonn]  Sang  the  base.  See  ver. 
4163.  and  Du  Cange  In  v.  BuRoa 

Ver.  684.  the  new  get]  The  nev  fashion,  Crette,  or  Jett, 
for  the  MSB.  differ,  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Ocdeve^ 
de  Beg,  Prine.  M8S.  Bod.  1504. 1786. 

Also  ther  is  another  newe  gette. 

All  foule  waste  of  doth  and  excenif.— 

Yer.  689.  Bret-ful  of  pardon]  This  is  the  rending  of  all 
the  MSS.  and  the  same  expression  ocourib  in  the  same 
sense,  in  v.  2106,  and  in  F.  UL  1033. 

Yer.  710.  a  noble  eoclesiast]  It  appears  from  hence  that 
the  Pardoner  was  an  itinerant  ceelesiastick,  of  much  the 
same  stamp  with  Frate  Cipolla  in  the  Decameron,  vi.  lOi 
By  the  Stat  22  H.  YIIL  c.  12.  all  proctors  and  pardoners 
going  about  in  any  country  without  sufficient  authority 
are  to  be  treated  as  vagabonds.  Their  impositions  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  vulgar  have  been  checked  by  several 
Councils.  See  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Quetstiarii  and  Queestion' 
arius,  under  which  general  names  the  venders  qfindulgen' 
ees  are  included. 

Yer.  743.  Eke  Plato  sayeth]  This  saying  of  Plato  Is 
quoted  again  ver.  17156.  Our  author  probably  took  it  from 
Boethius,  B.  liJ.  Pr.  12.    See  also  Bom,  delaB.  ver.  7465. 

Yer.  761*  amonges]  I  have  ventured  to  lengthen  the 
fiommoD  reading  among  by  a  ayUaUe,  as  the  metre  re* 


qolrca  It,  and 
other  idaoes. 

Gride, 
and  ver.  9902. 


the  word  m 


6SS4. 


otberttlagH 


jfMM^ict  other  of  Us  honest  tUafsa. 

I  suspect  that  the  Sax.  poMii^  had  originally  a  tanmHHHBH 
In  an,  gemangan,  like  many  other  of  the  fiazon  adwcki 
and  pr^KMitlons. 


Yer.  787.  to  make  It  wise]  To  wiake  it  a  maUer  of 
wisdom,  or  deliberation.  So  In  ver.  3978. 1153S.  he  wmieU 
ftrofi^e— signifies— Ac  wutde  it  a  matter  qfdifieuUg, 

Yer.  792.  This  is  the  point]  See  the  Diacoarse,  he  |.  vIL 

Yer.  812.  and  our  othes  swore]  i.  e.  and  we  swore  onrodMS 
— and  prated  him,  he  It  Is  too  frequent  a  inaotSoe  widi 
our  author  to  omit  the  governing  Prononn  before  hia  TSibBa 
See  below,  ver.  1757.  And  sawe—iar—And  they  sotre.  Yer, 
5042.  and  sagn—tor—eind  they  sagn.  Yer.  5054.  and  gei  Ulk 
^or—and  get  he  lith.  Yer.  6123.  and  Uaaud  At'au«(A-te- 
— aiui  he  blamed  himself.  Yer.  6398L  And  made  ftia»-te 
—And  I  nuuie  him. 


Yer.  819.  In  high  and  lowe]  In,  or  De  «tte  et 
Barb.  Lat.  Haut  et  bos.  Fa.  were  expressions  of  entirs 
snbmission  on  one  side,  and  sovereignty  on  the  other.  80 
P.  L.  p.  283.  q>eaklng  of  the  Pope^  says— He  salle  at  Us 
dome  set  it  lowe  and  hie.    See  Du  Cange,  in  v. 

Yer.  837.  a  litd  more  than  pas]  A  pas,  with  Ctumecr, 
means,  always,  I  believe,  a  foot-pace.  See  ver.  8890.  And 
rlden  forth  a  pas.  And  ver.  12800l  Than  thoa  wolt  fan  m 
pas  not  but  a  mile.  See  also  ver.  160491— more  than  trot 
orjHU. 

Yer.  837.  Now  draweth  cntte]  I>raweVi  Is  the  aeoood 
person  Plural  of  the  Imperative  Mode.  See  the  Easay.te. 
n.  32.  The  ceremony  of  drawing  cutte  oocors  again,  ver. 
12727,  seq.  FroissartoallsittireratolofijnMjMiae.  Y.  L 
c.294. 

Ver.  868.  the  regno  of  Femlnie]  The  kingdom  ^  Oe 
Amazons.  So  Penthesilea  Is  called  by  Goww  the  Qimcii  q^ 
Feminee.    Conf.  Am.  foL  75.  a  97*  b. 

Ver.  886.  And  of  the  temple]  The  Editions,  and  aU  the 
MSS.  except  two,  read  tempest.  But  the  Theseida  says 
nothing  of  any  tempest  On  the  contrary  It  aaya,  that  the 
passage 

Tosto  fomUo  fti  et  senia  pene. 

I  have  therefore  preferred  the  reading  of  MSBL  CL  L  and 
HA.  as  Theseus  Is  described  making  his  offerings,  he. 
upon  his  return,  in  a  temple  of  Pallas.    Thesi  L  IL 

Yer  907—13]  Imitated  from  the  Theseida. 

Chi  son  eostoro,  che  a  uMtri  lieti  aventi 
Cum  crini  sparti,  batendose  el  pecto, 
Di  squalor  piene  in  aUri  obscuri  vestimenti, 
Tutte  piangendo,  come  se  in  deepecto 
Havenen  la  mla  gloria  e  I'altre  genti. 

The  3rd  line,  I  suspect,  should  be  read  thus: 

Di  squalor  piene  In  atri  vestimenti. 

Obscuri  was  a  gloss  for  atri. 

Yer.  91 1.  misboden]  Jt^ured.    So  In  a  Charter  of  Gannte 
to  the  Church  of  St  PauL    Honast.  v.  liL  p.  304.  that  nan 
man— heom  misbeode. 

Ver.  94a  wala  wa]  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  constantly 
representing  this  Interjection  in  this  simple  form,  tbongb 
in  the  MSB.  it  is  written  very  differently ;  walawag,  weO- 
ateay,  teelawag,  he  from  whence  the  more  modem  vnlgar 
weladag.  Wa  and  la  are  both  Saxon  inteijeotions  of  grieL 
The  compound  Wala  wa  is  used  in  Chr.  Saxon.  Gibe.  p.  191^ 

Yer.  970.  No  nere  Athenes]  Nere  is  osed  for  Kerre,  and 
that  for  Never,  the  Comparative  of  Ner.  So  ver.  1852.  tere 
ne  nerej  rer.  13450.  nere  and  nereg  ver.  I6I8B1  never  the 
nere, 

Yer.  981.  y  bete]  Probably,  stamped;  that  operatiaB 
being  anciently,  I  suppoas,  performed  1^  the  ***"*"**-- 
8eever.llM8.110Sl. 
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wbm  I  Up»lt  niut  mlgaitf  I  am  callid,  u 
pnndiDf  fg  liighu  ilfnUH  (a  be  called.  . 
tkli  bTpoUurii  In  Ih*  pntcnC  luUnco  wd 
ma.  1710.  vbsn  *l^li  ligalllH  nri  eallra. 
hVlklBl ,  UMl  Id  la.  309T,  wbnB  It  ii|iilfi» ' 


ipilM]  I  ihsiild  bSTc  hwl  n 


rmdiDC  U  aypponM  br  Lydiate,  Tb.  foL  3! 
■prM  1»  nwa  (iiT  BpWilH^ 
rgr.  IMD.  ba  Uni]  Thii  word  bu  yaiiOD 


ULIIH. 
T0.  IIM.  lo  illo  In  lh<  iKbif]  Bo  In  Frnlnrl.r.  L 


bfT.  ThI*  li  I  BDnulao  i 
h  IM.  It  alw  tdaiw 
Hiduie  TMbellc  do  Ji 


IlDTwIblni]  LcirlUIiHllvna 
jid  uiiRMlnn.  e»  Froloan,  T.  L 
par  amovT9,  et  depuil  Hpobd, 


Tin  IIU.  Ibc  olds  C 


■awe]  Till  old*  i 

bartmiA  lutrly  In  nuny  ptuciL    Tbe  puiaiB  al 
litoI.lll.UeU  I). 


Vtr.  inLOMaimd]  OoiRDmi-nr.    Fur  th: 
•B  obtlod  lu  MS-  a  I.  Vulg.  or  •tDiud. 
Vct.  IHt.  jI  dronkm  man]  Tti[i  is  rIm  fr 


tDn««tMa>DiE(Tvi0r  (oBo^r.    A  ii«>Tlinnii:  Aii* 
Mpk.     Opr-  IMILI:  uid  IhB  Luiu  ifunif  pHlw.     Bh 
PMlaM,  *.  U.  c  104.  p«<-  AnglDU  de  »ur>|c. 
Tan  UUl  nlled  on  hl>  bed]  Sa  in  FniiHtl.  *.  L  c  Ml. 


U  »ltii]  Thl>  k  (ba 

Tar.  luu.  PbUortnU]  In  tha  nwdfii 
lb*  BWna  <d  PnUo.  Bx 

nf  fhllDatnIa  mlRbt  Ih  aogiHWd   I 

■     •■  ■     .      id  PJll/M««lo,  or  uy  ma 

^  a»  at  th*  chanclm  b  iS  alM.  lo 

rr  jri^tri  ^raaa.  ef  •rblfh  Itaa  principal 

El  ■(  pUlolj  Ukn  bm  IhU  lU*.      


0  iBtrOdiweil  lu 
7a.  117a  Thst  t 


idH  mat]  Tba  •> 
b  1*  io  abaourc. 
I  pmpoafd  in  01 


■■  Or  kbIm  awl*  ydi  Uilaf  moti  hiiwi  (s  aoda." 


r,  t.13;.  ■Sam  ablDclh  11.  imd  nmr]  1  ban  pr 

■  MBS   thongb   pnhkps  wB  mlghl  ufl^ly 
A.  Now  lUf  ihlnath,  naw— Iffa  mnybivBbi 


Tiv.  1139.  Id  fa[i  fi^tlDf  mirs  u]  ^(  bu  bnn 
for  tlia  «ka  of  tba  mrUB.  but  1  am  not  Bt[iBBd 
PrrhapaWB  ibould  nod^liiAIinfi,  and  pnmoanca 


T.  ]G7a  I.]  Sd  ta  Ibc  •ntniia,  L  t. 

Ua  aama  niil  T^iu  itvbLr  Ed  hi>m 


—  0  ndjlcondo  Mule. 
T.  IS17.  And  IbBfDTs]  bnlUlad  (kud  IlicThea«M«  l.r. 


Par  (Dm  i^lme,  nurila  U  m. 
'ar.  IHW.  AmnsnUa]  So  AHUiuaUka  wu  ONnmonljr 
iHj  In  oar  ancLanI  lutfiUAt.    fiec  baknr.  var^  TSMi  Nld 
iRHn^iHi'/Afau.    M&  CuIUn.  Callw.  I^  U. 


Fulk  and  alio  KaUhka 


hbb  ownliuta  bui  dan  fMngbt  fair  tbJppM  nan. 
tan).  tbB  temple  nI  Tmiu]  I 
ipla  CbniKH'  bu  ukcn  thj  Uttla  fntn 
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the  Poem  of  PeUmon  end  Ardte  muet  heve  been  com- 
posed  efter  that  period. 

Yer.  1932.  And  hadde  a  eackow]  Hadde  Is  inserted  upon 
the  anthority  of  Ed.  M.  I  do  not  reooUeot  to  hare  found 
it  in  any  M& 

Yer.  1942.  The  porter  Idelnesse]  In  the  Aes.  of  F.  ver. 
261.  Ridusit  is  the  Porter  of  Venus.  But  Idelnesse.  Damt 
Opteuitt  is  the  Porter  of  the  Jardin  de  D€duiU  Rom.  de 
laR.64a.  , 

Yer.  1977*  I  ahall  throw  together  a  few  lines  of  the 
TheuidOi  which  Chaucer  has  plainly  copied  in  this  dee- 
oription. 


Ne  ▼'era  bestia  aneora  ne  pastoi 
Cerri — Nodosi,  aspri,  ligiai  e  Yetusti — 
E  le  porte  eran  de  etemo  adamante 
Ferrate  d'ogni  parte  tutte  quante. 

Yer.  19091  The  cruel  iro]  From  the  Theseida. 

Yide  vi  le  ire  rosse  oome  focho 
E  la  paura  palida  in  quel  lodio. 

J%e  pihepuntt  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  Chaucer's  own. 

Yer.  2002.  The  shepen]  The  stable j  from  the  Sax.  scypen, 
whioh  signifies  the  same  thing.  The  translator  of  Bede 
renders  ad  itabulajununtorum — to  neata  scypene.  B.  iv. 
0.24 

Yer.  2014.  outhees]  Outcry ;  from  Iluteiiumt  a  term 
well  known  in  our  Law.  This  line  has  usually  been 
printed— 

Armed  complaint  on  theft  and  fieri  corage, 

Yer.  2019.  the  shippee  hoppesteres]  It  is  needlees  to 
trouble  the  reader  with  the  various  readings  and  inter- 
pretations of  this  passage.  To  hoppe,  in  Saxon  signified 
exactly  the  same  as  to  dance,  though  with  us  it  has  ac- 
quired a  ludicrous  sense;  and  the  termination  itre,  or 
iter,  was  used  to  denote  a  female,  like  trix  in  Latin.  As 
therefore  a  female  baker  was  called  a  bakester,  a  female 
brewer  a  brewetter,  h  female  webbe,  or  weaver,  a  teebbeeter, 
io,  I  conceive,  a  femcUe  hopper,  or  dancer,  was  called  an 
hoppester.  It  is  well  known  that  a  ship,  in  most  languages, 
is  considered  as  a  female. 

Though  the  idea  of  a  ship  dancing  on  the  waves  be  not 
an  unpoetical  one,  the  adjunct  hoppesteres  does  not  seem 
so  proper  in  this  place  as  the  bellatrici  of  the  Theseida, 
LviL 

Yedevi  anoor  le  navi  bellatrici. 
In  voti  carri  e  li  volti  guastati. 

In  another  respect  Chaucer  has  Improved  upon  his  original, 
by  representing  the  ships  on  ftre.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  principal  circumstances  in  Boccace's  description 
of  this  temple  of  Mars  are  copied  from  Statins,  1.  vil. 

Yer.  2020.  The  hunte]  The  huntsman^  from  the  Sax* 
hunta.  See  before,  ver.  1680.  and  below,  ver.  2630.  I  know 
not  what  to  think  of  the  two  following  lines.  Was  Chaucer 
serious,  or  did  he  mean,  in  this  and  some  other  similar 
passsges,  to  ridicule  the  minute  and  often  incongruous 
descriptions  of  the  old  Romancers?  The  lines  are  in  all 
theMSS. 

Yer.  2027.  Th'  armorer  and  the  bowyer]  The  Editions 
and  all  the  MSS.  except  Dr.  Askew's,  read— The  harbour 
and  the  bocher.  I  was  glad  to  avail  myself  of  the  authority 
»f  those  two  MSS.  to  insert  Th*  armerer  instead  of  The 
barbour,  and  in  consequence  of  that  emendation  I  have 
ventured,  from  conjecture  only,  to  substitute  the  boveyer 
for  the  bocher. 

Yer.  2031.  With  thilke  sharpe  swerd]  Thilke  is  from 
conjecture  only.  The  BfSS.  read— M^.  Sharpe  is  a  Dissyl- 
lable in  other  places.    See  Vv  r.  202&  2605.  9033. 

In  the  next  line  I  have  also  put  Yhanging  instead  of 
Hanging. 

Yer.  21 2&  Armed  they  wcren]  This  is  upon  the  authority 
of  Ed.  M.    The  MSS.  read— Armed  were  they—. 

Yer.  2150.  alauns]  Alam>  is  the  Spanish  name  of  a 
apedes  of  Dog,  which  the  Dictionariea  call  a  Mastiff.   Sir 


J.  Bouohier's  translation  of  Froissart,  B.  ir.  e.  M.  *  foon 
conreers  and  two  Allans  efSpaygne,  Hjn  and  good." 

Yer.  2154.  Torettes'\  Rather,  toretes,  with  the  MBB.  from 
the  Fb.  ToureU  whioh  is  explained  by  Cotgrave  to  signify, 
among  other  things,  **  the  little  ring,  by  which  a  Hawkes 
Xif  ne,  orLeasht  is  fastened  imto  the  Jesses."  Mr.Warloa  has 
shewn,  by  several  quotations,  that  toreUs  were  affixed  to 
the  ooUars  of  dogs,  for  a  similar  purposeu  Hist,  of  Eng. 
Po.  p.  364.  Our  author  says,  that  « the  Rlnge  (of  the 
Astrolabe)  renneth  in  a  manner  of  a  turet,"  Tr.  oi  Ast 
foL  291.  b. 

Yer.  2171.  fraknes]  The  Saxon  word  for  what  we  csSL 
freckles, 

Yer.  2906.  What  haukes]  He  alludes  to  the  following 
description  in  the  Theseida^  L  viL 

L'aula  gronde  d'alti  cavalieri 
Tutta  era  plena,  e  di  diverse  gente. 
Quivi  aveva  zugulari  e  ministrieri 
Di  diversi  atti  copiosamente, 
Zilialchi,  astori,  fslconi.  e  sparavleTi, 
Brachi,  livreri,  e  mastin  veramente, 
Su  per  le  stanxe  e  in  terra  a  giaoere, 
Assai  a  quor  aentOi  belli  a  vedne. 

Yer.  2219.  And  in  hire  houre]  I  cannot  better  fUosCrate 
Chaucer's  Astrology  than  by  a  quotation  from  the  old 
Kalendrier  dc  Bergiers,  Edit.  150a  Sign.  K.  iL  K  Qni 
veult  savoir  comma  bergiers  soevent  quel  planete  regno 
chascune  henre  du  Jour  et  de  la  unit,  doit  savoir  la  planeCe 
du  Jour  qui  veult  s'enquerir ;  et  la  premiere  henre  tem- 
porelle  du  solell  levant  ce  Jour  est  pour  oelluy  planete.  la 
seconde  heure  est  pour  la  planete  cnwivant.  et  la  tieree 
pour  I'autre,  Ac.  in  the  following  order,  via.  Satuni, 
Jupiter,  Mars^  Sol,  Yenus,  Mercury,  Luna.  To  apply  this 
doctrine  to  the  present  case.  The  first  hour  of  the  Sunday, 
reckoning  from  sun-rise,  belonged  to  the  Sun,  the  Planet 
of  the  day ;  the  second  to  Yenua^  the  third  to  Meimxy, 
&c  and  continuing  this  method  of  allotment,  we  shall 
find  that  the  twenty-second  hour  also  belonged  to  the  Sao, 
and  the  twenty-third  to  Yenus ;  so  that  the  hour  of  Yenna 
really  was,  as  Chaucer  says^  two  honres  before  son-rise 
of  the  following  day. 

Accordingly,  we  are  told  in  ver.  2273.  that  the  third 
hour  after  Palamon  set  out  for  the  temple  of  Yenua.  the 
Sun  rose,  and  Emelie  began  to  go  to  the  temple  of  Diane. 
It  is  not  said,  that  this  was  the  hour  of  Diane^  or  the 
Moon,  but  it  really  was ;  for,  as  we  have  Just  seen,  the 
twenty- third  hour  of  Sunday  belonging  to  Yenus,  the 
twenty-fourth  must  bo  given  to  Mercury,  and  the  ilrst 
hour  of  Monday  falls  in  course  to  the  Moon,  the  presiding 
Planet  of  that  day. 

After  this  Arcite  is  described  as  walking  to  the  temple 
of  Mars,  ver.  2369.  in  the  nexie  houre  of  Mars,  that  is,  the 
fourth  hour  of  the  day.  It  is  necessary  to  take  these 
words  together,  for  the  nexte  houre,  singly,  would  signify 
the  second  hour  of  the  day;  but  that,  according  to  the 
rule  of  rotation  mentioned  above,  belonged  to  Saturn,  as 
the  third  did  to  Jupiter.  The  fourth  was  the  nexie  houre 
HfMars,  that  occurred  after  the  hour  last  named. 

Yer.  9223.  Fayrestof  fayre]  So  Palamon  in  the  Theseida. 

O  bella  dea.  del  bon  Yulcan  sposa. 
Per  cui  se  aliegra  il  monte  CiUierone, 
Dee  i  ti  pri^o,  che  mi  ail  pietoea. 
Per  quelle  amore  che  portasti  ad  Adone. 

And  again.    See  below,  ver.  2240l 

To  non  te  chegio  In  arme  aver  victoria— 
Io  cercho  sola  Emilia,  la  qual  poi 
Donarmi,  Dea,  se  doner  la  mi  toL 

II  mode  trova  tu,  cli'io  non  De.CMro 
O  ch'io  sia  vinto,  0  ch'io  sia  vindtore. 

Yer.  2273.  The  thridde  hour  incqual]  In  the  Astrological 
system,  the  day,  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set,  and  the  night, 
from  sun-set  to  sun-rise,  being  each  divided  into  xii  hours, 
it  is  plain,  that  the  hours  of  the  day  and  night  were  never 
equal,  except  Just  at  the  Equinoxes.  The  hours  attributed 
to  the  Planets  were  of  this  unequal  sort  See  Kalendrier 
de  Berg.  loc.  elU  and  our  author's  treatise  on  the  Astrolabe. 
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I.  tlJnlirlibt  btn}Sa  Bmlllk  la  dHcrltKdin 


Vcr.  SXia.  Slul  tli«  dDclinn]  Tbli  li  Improper,  a 


il  AkIM  la  lb* 


B«  fin  alto  volm  U  nu  «b 
J>t  1  lei  tto  ditto,  par  qi 
CkWitH  Mfptniio.  ■1'^ ' 
Dl  RMuiM  VH><  I>  Ih.»». 
DiDctiliua  d>  VulDui.  Id  ofnl  tdln 
FutD  IHIlm.  faunlliiieiilc  u  viimn, 
Cha  s  11  mM  prti«lil  tu  nno  ful  ultgo. 

not.  Thui  tiolpo  nu]  &,  la  Ui«  Tktttlta. 


■  If.  buta]  1 1  nil  un  [f.  itIdI  die  «■ 
ra  •atlnn  l«  ttnpniDBtlo. 

of  Ihb  word  bH  bero  noM  rMlimlaiulj  mW 


ThB  urtj  in  IfalCtlelilH  Ul  ibduto. 
AM  nr.  &»)■ 

Tbvr  n'tn  iirichp  &SBijii|iiff<s  nihw  tw^. 
Rnnntr.  » 1117  ono  ihould  prefoi  ■  liobWlJig  line ' 
aaMhsr  ijlUbbi  In  lb  b>  may  nsd  Hltb  ih>  b»t  1 
4<tt  uIh  bm  alK,  Itc 


OgfVinff,  Olfiiliiff,  erimilnf,  Oirdins,  Orbing,  Orj^iH 
Vtr.  UI3.  PIpei,  Irgmpo]  TbaMda.  I.  fL 
A  una  t,an  tramb*.  nacban,  e  laaJmri 


Tar.  Btr.  Uald  jet  Ibe  Ebunbrcj  So  Ibc  Tbmslda. 
AMba  1*  rfsb*  oubcn  Uom 
ndnwpalJclB. 


Va.wss.  HUB)  It  dut  be dmbtcd,  nhelber  tblibcan 
libnrlatiiv  at  O/tt,  nr  whetbu  lh«  InlErjKtlDD  Be  wen 
iKd  to  cflmmuid  a  DHaaUoa  ot  doIh,  umllai  of  Bght- 
nn.  Ac  Fnr  tho  lallo- lua,  an  T.  ITWLSfiSILandlliilliubM, 
k  1911.  I'ba  duke  ot  Noifolks  vai  doi  IiiI11«  iH  (orwtrdi 
vbfiD  tba  King  caat  down  bli  wardtf.aAd  the  tlcraldca 
Tied,  Ho,  ha. 

Ver.  SMJ,  bImaeU  to  wire]  To  d'find.  It  li  *  Emub 
iitjnl.  Ben  Chr.  Bui.  Clbi.  p.  C7.  bine  wartOe.  n  OiflnM, 
-tDd  p.  Ml.    Sac  Bl»  Lydg.  Tny.  U.  I>. 

Tbat  ibelda  be  plate  might  Ida  body  m 
jilul}  Tba  pnpaaltlvt  y  11  an  tSt 


I.  tot 


■P^hl 


Himl,  and  MB.  P.  bmnifntrtv,  wblch  majr  lead  ua 

auipeot  tbit  Qunnr  poMlbl/  wrnia,  laamtattnUns. 

Va.asaa.  TbambDlibe  peplelSoihaTheealda. 

n  Doblll  e  del  nopuls  11  mnun 

TMho  In  ilello,  a)  fu  alto  a  fune, 

U  del.  dkendD.  einl  tal  ^uore 

Cbe  d*  (U  awkl  auol  fugle  la  mocta. 

Vcr.  asOS.  tba  bails  apaiK]  Tbli  put  a(  lb*  hum. 

body  la  not  mvptloned  id  uiy  Dtotloiury,  that  1  baie  h 

The  f>illowla(  paMigii  of  JoDean.  Sad  St-rplitrd,  A. 

coDcaTC  part  nt  thtbn*et,wbisn  Ibelonrrtbaunllgvl 
Ibe  cartiloffo  ene  i'^rtHfr- 


«pylalft 


Yer.  etas.  Iheiideaf  flalaphey]  Thb  «on]  UTattouil) 
written;  CBtaptin,  Oaj^aptKy.  Oalapiti-  Ttim  wa*  1 
town  called  Oalnpta,  in  Kauritanla,  TlniiHititii.  upon  tbi 
rlrattalva  iCmUm.ataf.  ABLT.U.p.KIM  whictapatbapi 

Tw.  X!>-  Tlio  trampnurB]  the  munpfleri.    80  lli< 
UBS.    ir  lhe1earDr]dBditaiar.d>KUnl8c«il'il>r«iH(bad 


Id  Till  Don. 


IT  anckat  liui«u*«et  waa  vCIrn 


acalB,  T*r.  Mil.  0V7>. 
have  palofaed  up  thij 


II  fall  In  etaen,  u  bla  In  harW]  t 
b  DO  authority,  aa  I  reoollaettfn 
■pica  read— lu  !□  bla  Jtfrfc — whloi.,!  thts! 


I'cr.  MMafDry]  Hoet  or  Ibe  fxpleahaxa/rA    MS, 
rrada  a  /u^.  <niin  whicb  I  ban  mads  Ibe  pn 
■ding,  ae  tn  the  Theaclda  It  li  Bertmu,  U  t.  Srjnapi, 


lie  0/ TCfolarly 
laolaa]  narwm. 


•rtflUatf 
Thtfttjtl  halh  h*  aelln.  fin  *1  Ua  paU  veatid. 
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And  in  that  oarknis  old  Ballad,  :v  tumament  qf  Tottemm 
ham.  Ter.  91.  Ancient  Poetiy,  r.  ii 

[To]  whicli  of  all  the  bacheleiy  gnated  ii  OUgrm, 

And  again,  rer.  186. 

Thcgr  gathtred  PerUn  about  on  every  dde. 

And  grant  him  there  <Ac  j^ree,  the  moxe  was  hif  pride. 

It  was  neceesary  to  vindicate  this  old  phrase,  as  the 
Editions  have  discarded  it  for  27k<y  ffreie. 

Ver.  274a  a  Joumee]  A  dap's  vorkt  or  teay.  Fa.  To 
make  this  still  clearer,  the  Editions,  In  general,  read— a 
dopes  JoufTtep—taid  spoil  the  verse. 

▼er.  8748.  bouke]  The  trunk  qf  the  body,  prohahlj ; 
from  the  Sax.  Bnoe,  venter. 

Year.  8802.  ovemome]  Overtaken/  from  ovemiman, Sax. 

Ver.  8803.  And  yet]  8u  in  the  Theeeida,  L  x. 

E  anchor  ne  le  brasza  era  perdnta 
La  vital  fona,  sol  ne  lo  intelletto 
E  nd  core  era  anoora  sostenuta 
La  pochavita.— 

Ter.  281S.  Therfore  I  stint]  This  is  apparently  a  fling 
at  BoooQce'e  pompous  description  of  the  passsge  of  Arcite's 
soul  to  heaven.  Thee.  L  zt.  It  should  he  obeenred  however, 
that  our  author  had  already  made  use  of  the  same  dee- 
oription  in  his  TroUus,  v.  1806,  seq.  It  is  not  in  the 
Philostrata 

Yer.  8817*  ther  Mars  his  soul  gie]  The  force  of  iher  in 
this  passage  will  best  appear  by  a  collation  of  other  similar 
passages.    See  particularly  ver.  5088. 7143. 9188. 

Yer.  8856.  He  casteth]  I  have  added  He,  to  complete  the 
verse.  The  use  of  pronouns  redundantly  is  oonunon  in 
Chancer. 

Yer.  8868.  in  that  lelvo  grove]  In  the  Theseida,  Ardta 
is  lmried->nel  boeoo,  ove  rancuna 

Aver  soveate  soleva  de  amora. 

Yer.  8866.  Of  funeral]  0/  is  a  conjectural  supplement. 
Or  the  verse  may  be,  perhaps  better,  completed,  by  taking 
in  the  word  /UUp  from  MS.  NC.  and  Ed.  Ca.  8.— in  which 
th*  office 

Fonend  he  might  all  fyUp  aeoompUoe* 

Yer.  8878.  And  after  this]  The  second  this  is  from  con- 
jecture only.  Some  MSS.  read — And  after  this  Theseus 
hath  Tsent— which  perhaps  is  right. 

Yer.  8879.  bare  the  visage]  If  this  expression  were  in 
Milton,  the  Criticks  would  not  fail  to  call  it  an  elegant 
Oneeisnu  In  Chaucer  we  can  only  hope  that  it  may  be 
allowed  to  be  an  elegant  Anglicism,  Froissart  says^  that 
the  corpse  of  our  Edward  IIL  was  carried  **  U>ut  au  long  de 
la  citi  de  LondreSt  k  viaire  deoouvert,  Jusques  d  Westmon' 
itier,"   Y.Lc.386. 

Yer.  8885.  With  flotery  herd]  Thes.  L  xL 

Con  rabuffiUa  braza  [or,  barba]  e  tricto  oine 
E  polveroso.— 

Floterp  seems  literally  to  mean  Jloting  t  as  hair  disohe- 
veiled  {rabbt^ata)  may  be  said  to  floto  upon  the  air. 
Buggp  is  r<mgh* 

Yer.  8887.  And  passhig  over]  According  to  this  reading, 
the  sense  is  plain,  that  Palamon  was  the  reufullest,  dec. 
passing  over,  or  excepting,  Emelie.  But  all  the  MSS.  that 
I  have  seen,  rtaii— -other.  If  we  adhere  to  that,  we  must 
dispose  the  Parenthesis  thus : 

And  (passing  other  of  weping)  Emelie 
The  reufullest,  dtc. — 


and  the  sense  will  be,  that  with  Palamon  came  also  Emelie 
(passing  others  qf,  or  in  weping)  the  reufullest,  dec.  But 
such  a  oonstruction  would  be  rcry  harsh  and  unlike 
Chaucer's  usual  facility ;  and  therefore  I  rather  believe 
we  slu>uld  read— <ovfr.— -with  Ed.  Urr. 

Yer.  88O7.  his  bow  Turkeis]  So  in  the  Rom.  de  la  JL 
Love  is  said  to  have  deux  arcs  Turquois,  ver.  984. 

Yer.  8904.  the  maister  streto]  The  principal  street   Le 
MMMrato  oarxefour.   Froissart,  v.  iv.  c  8& 


Yer.  9960.  the  IJche-wake]  The  oostam  tt  wmtekiwg 
with  dead  bodies  (liceu  Sax)  is  probablf  very  andcBt  la 
this  country.  It  was  abased,  as  other  Wakes  and  Yfgib 
were.  See  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Yioillb.  In  viffUiU  rires 
corpora  mortuorum  vetantur  chorece  et  cawWcusr,  sstv- 
lares  ludi  et  alii  turpes  et/atui.  Synod.  Wigom.  aa.  MML 
c.  5.  Chancer  seems  to  have  confounded  the  Wakepliy^ 
as  they  were  called,  of  his  own  time  with  the  FaDenl- 
gamee  of  the  Antients.  60  in  Troilus,  v.  3091  TxoIIdb  agra 
toPandarus, 

But  of  the  fire  and  flambe  ftmeral 
In  whidi  my  body  brennen  shall  to  ^ed». 
And  of  tbe/este  and  plapes  palestmal 
At  my  vigile  1  pray  thee  take  good  heda. 

Yer.  9964.  in  no  dij^int]  With  no  ditadwants^  l» 
ver.  13341.  in  swiche  di^int ;  at  such  disetdvamiapt, 

Yer.  8993L  that  fayre  chaine  of  love]  Our  anthor^  pUto* 
sophy  is  borrowed,  as  it  is  usually,  ffom  BoetUafr  IfcV. 
Met.& 

Bane  reram  aeriem  Ugat, 

Terras  ac  pelagus  regens, 

Et  ado  imperitans,  amor. 

See  also,  for  what  follows,  L.  iv.  Pr.  6. 
Yer.  3019.  Lo  the  oke]  So  in  the  T%eseideu 

Li  querd,  die  anno  si  lungo  nutiimaBto 
E  tanta  vita  quanto  noi  vedemo. 
Anno  pur  alcnn  tempo  finimento. 
Le  dure  pietre  ancor  &c 

Yer.  3043.  Than  is  it  wisdom]  From  the  Theseideu 

E  pero  fare  de  la  necessitate 
Yirttt,  quando  bisogna,  e  sairfentia, 
£  U  oontrario  e  chiara  vaniute. 

Yer.  3056.  his  vassallage]  Valour,  prowess.  Froiaavt,  ^ 
L  c.  971.  k  grand  honneur  et  vassellageb    See  Da  rUfSb  in 

V.  YASSATtCim . 

Yer.  3078.  With  all  th'  avys]  So  the  Statute  tf  H.  lY.  la 
aald  in  the  Preamble  to  be  made— de  r  advis  et  aasoat  dee 
Seignurs,  dec.  The  aame  form  is  uaed  in  moat  of  the  Aels 
of  that  reign. 

Yer.  3091.  oweth]  By  writing  this  word  so,  aooording 
to  some  MSS.  we  preeerve  a  proper  distinctkm  bet  ween 
oweth,  the  third  person  Sing,  of  the  Preeent  Tenae,  and 
ought,  which  was  formerly  only  used  in  the  Past  Tense. 

Yer.  3109.  Thus  endeth  Palamon]  Before  I  quit  tbie  tale,  I 
will  Just  take  notice  that  the  same  subject  has  been  treated 
twice  in  French  verses  many  years  since  Chaucer's  tlmc^ 
by  two  Ladies.  The  one,  Anne  de  GravUle,  is  said  by  I>a 
Yerdier  (Bt'M.  p.  42.)  to  have  translated  de  viell  lanoage  et 
prose  Le  beau  Rowuint  des  deux  amants  Palawum  et  ArcUa, 
It  began  thus: 

Yictorieux  en  armes  et  amours 
Fut  Theseus,  apres  que  plndeurs  Joan 
Eut  sejoumfe  en  rAmasone  tene, 
Ou  Cupido  et  Mars  luy  flrent  guerre, 
Les  quds  vainqoit  et  llypolite  ausi— 

The  other,  Jeanne  de  la  Fontaine,  is  mentioned  by  La 
Croix  du  Maine ,  and  it  was  most  probably  her  poem, 
that  Johannes  Seeundus  has  celebrated,  1.  liL  Eleg.  xv.  as 
he  appears  to  have  written  her  Epitaph  and  a  Ifeenia  upon 
her  death.    Y.  Lib.  FufKr.— inter  0pp.  Secnnd. 

In  the  New  Edit,  of  Les  Bibliotheques  FranfoUes,  the 
Poem  of  Anne  de  Oraville  is  said  to  be  still  preeerved  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Paris ;  and  I  find  from  a  note  of  If. 
de  la  Monnope  in  that  Edit,  that  he  was  weU  apprised 
of  our  Chaucer's  having  borrowed  this  tale  irom  the 
Theeeida. 

Yer.  S18G.  In  PiUtee  vols]  In  such  fli  voloe  as  Pilate 
was  used  to  speak  with  in  tho  Mysteries.  Pilate,  being  an 
odious  character,  was  probably  repreeented  as  speaking 
with  a  harsh,  disagreeable  voice. 

Yer.  3156.  After  this  verse,  the  two  following  are  foond 
in  so  many  MSS.  that  perhaps  they  ought  to  have  been 
inserted  in  the  text 

And  ever  a  thousand  good  anlBf  on  badde ; 
Thatknoweat  thou  wel,  but  if  thou  be  madde. 
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Vir.  MJ3.  u  done  nut]  Thli  phiuc  hu  (Kouind  btfgn : 
UiDUfbl  thai  IV  In  ChaBcHiM  wu  luftd  fiUipllc^y  for  do 


10,  ncoirdiajf  Co  11b  otIsIiihI 


•ignlficd,  t 
iLn.  yi  ihuld  bon  hoide, 


Vh.  3K3.  Of  dghtoio 
bol  In  Ik*  MSB.    MS.  A.  n 


c<  Calii'i:  bull  end  11 


Hea.  coll.  TriD.  DDdlln.  n.  ^I.  UDdoi  tfag  title  nt  tVf«»uf. 
II  k  (km  ttlrtbuUd  lo  Duiltl  Ecrlaltnm  (Cbumbfl, 
*boIlTH«banltbiiy«u  lieu.  e« Bala  Cent  111.  17- wd 
Fibrtb  Bih  Hod.  £1.  bi  t. 

Va.  3317.  mim J  •  SFf  (^  Tbia  word  l>  UKd  DgalD  la  ya. 
liri*.    1  do  Bnl  UDdtnund  II  In  ellba  place. 

Ttr.  »<7.  btWul  lor  to  be]  Thu  better  MSS.  rsnd— nii 
■a  ■•,— vhkli  I  bcUne  !•  right.  S«  L  VI.  1914.  Ljdg, 
Tnj,  a  IIL  ch.  ixIL 

nil  bioUiM  TVoyliK,  10  goodlj  Dn  la  «»— 
■ad  OoiTB-.  Van/.  Am.  foL  17>  b. 

Tbo  wu  ihE  foalu  uhU  [c.  rm  lg}  «. 

Tb.  3»lil  tbc  luwii  poJOKts  Inw^  Baroe  of  Iba  MBS. 
md,  prrJt3Kflt£,  u  If  t]i»  w4ird  vera  derived  frofo  Uie 
ITAU  |vro  p^0B0n'ifA»  nlhor  Cbaji  fmin  iht  Fr.  poirf,  or 
fimjtaiiuttc.    IndthvuuUalgnlfluajuiuiprcar. 

Tfr.  3B91-  perltd  with  UUmn]  Thai  li,  1  belierO)  oma- 


Ttf.  MSt.  Eo  B«]>  •  pnfvlDI]  Tblsword  n 
tOHldcnd  u  ■  dlmlDuUTO  froDi  Po>ii</'.  1  1 
ft  convptiuo  ^  PapUloi,  a  joimg  battorfl)'- 


Mdainnvni,  uid  parhipi  pi 

■Uj  null.    The  irmd  occui 
£«(,  w.  U7-  Uivufli  1  do  DO 


tb«c  DoEvi  (ft  redta  fbt  KTflraj  oplEdona  HnHnlog  tb« 
orlolDft]  at  thli  WDTd.    The  THuHoiu  tvtArt  miLjr  cmuult 
Du  Cuna  In  r.  ud  HIcliu,  Or.  Fr.  Thapl.  p.  M.    I  r>llia 
bnllen  It  Id  bBvc  ban  dalnd  fram  liu.  alluf.  ud  I 
tlamtor,  (wo  Ivtuidlo  worda.  irhlch  were  probably  m 

And.  Ln.  Iiluid.  by  KcsmliH.  Hiifii.  16US. 
this  oplolon.  U  qiiiy  Iw  nbBErvM.  tbdt  I 
IJnrofp.  N  Harop,  wuiuod  by  ftotneof  thfllnhabllAiilBOf 


Bale  mcaUont  /rnittraltu  ecUcfOt  ju  making  pari  o(  the 

rorbiddcD  to  wear  them.  Du  CaDgo  la  i-  CaLCBi  TitHBniiATT. 
Var-Xiai.ofillgbtwa^lOr,  WateSet.  Skinner  cxiilolrit 

p]ac?e  It  aHDit  rnlboT  to  meui  nmc  kind  of  clots  /  Aimn- 
EDluitfid.  perhmp*.  fmn  Cbe  town  of  Watclut,  In  Socoenot. 

«*».    Tbli  bial  cpltbvl  waald  tw  qnlto  tDcunililiiiit  with 
Skloner'a  upliuiotlui. 
Vs.  33M.  Ibe  HolB  of  OiimfordD]  Tho  Kbool  of  Oxford 


I 


tf  tboi 


la  original,  u«iiaiiiiarr>  ■  cumipdoii  ol 
JiDt  winijo*]  Tb»l  la.  I  sappota,  a  win 


,  oontalnlng  Abaolon 
10  bD  bndun  li       ' 
horyny  hmno 
ofladt,aallo^ 


Vor-aaal.  And  nin  for  (tiokc*^  Inlbe  marfin  of  VS.  C. 
la  the  following  nolo.    '•  Ovid,  ^tlbiu  agmtli  ^a." 

Vtt.  33M.  He  plaietb  HnDde]  Thi>  la  mucb  In  characU 
The  Pan4h.CIerk>  had  nlwnya  a  principal  abaro  In  t1 
icprrKntallon  ol  Uyilcrloa.  Sea  tlu  FraL  to  Dodalc] 
01dria}a,^xU. 

Tcr.  33M.  4hB  nelghe  illc]  Cawa  hu  tlila  prombc. 
Csiv'.Jn.B.ULt.U. 


Id  plan  whar  bo  may  In  nyxhe. 
Do  makotb  tlw  fam  IkT  loth. 


feminlna  gander  ;  and  tbo  Bnal  t  la  atttA  to  be  pro- 
nounced, u  In  tbia  pUsa,  Bee  tar.  7iaE-  IDiUt  Jtrflt 
Mult— nr.  7M-  7701.  &ini(  Cbarlle*.  Of  tha  aaai« 
form  lira  EjmUchU.tb.  lOUB-nod  PcrretUu.ta.  IU7U. 
I'lioTf  la  great  pnjprlDly  in  rmking  Uie  Carpvnter  int ok* 


In  ma  Tkiautut, 
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.    In  It»  Tntimlc.  I 


c.  Id  t)»t  Uoguxga.  J>  aaiet  • 


Tan  MTA  wlgbua]    I 


a  Kfjnlar*!  DtaerUliiia  di  JVuItlritu  FalMla'r.  la 
liioli,  irlUi  a  KitU  dull  at  Inralng  and  probabUll)'.  hs 

lbs  nDrlbsrn  i»rb  d(  Eorspe.  from  a  very  tnrl;  petiod. 
The  facul^  i>f  fliiallnf  upon  tho  water*  ao  m  not  to  be 
npable  o(  being  dnmncd,  Ii  Morib»d  by  Pitny  to  •  ima  of 
mtla^tohea  In  Ponlu*.  Nul.  HUI.  t,  vU.  a.  9.  aoa  poan 
xnvrsl,  ne  quLdfloi  faallboa  degraratot 
Var.  3U0.  tba  NIght-qtal]  ni  eliBTm.  wfalcb  tollovs. 


.nwUKtIlimlDlslMidi 


I  but  Sam.  with  ths  u 


K  Play«  jkK  mill,  parhaiii  truly,  t 


the  lanio  PlayM  In  the  BoiU.  Lib.  E.  N.  Hi  Irumltal 

Var.  SSM.  Bli  Dwco  bondj   W 
«ar,eoV--<".Iol-78,b. 

""™'-'J 

TheoanaMyiiarraotw 
AndnudaelotfaAfTDini 

•ts-     1 

la  ilao  fol.  113.  >. 

1 

TlimsiiMchbsdydMi 

Tar.  38U.  tbe  ttslku]  Tbt  (( 
ther  balicn'  the  rninri  la  mMB  1 
I  uprfirltl  piiia  ot  ■  Mder. 

ri.  Gl»  Vtr.  hit  t 
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Tar.anceolbelk]  BaUu  t,  mt  ma;  I  Ui,  ni 
Till*  Hiclvtil  ptanw  l>  unikty  nrmptel  Id  m«l 
M».iin«E>11Et.    I[ ocson ■filn  below, rir.  irasl. 

r«r.  MM.  With  tilirlsf;]  Wil\  a  Irfr*  tmt  Hpon  i 
MIUO'.    BoTcr.  I7!ni.blu«dla»im*]«ii*«i«rii 


r.  »77.    . 


1d«]   I 


.      XI    «4.i<,|II,    I 


n.  Introd.  M  D, 
II  per  (Itf  U  pvrro  MM  II  njw  Uanos,  ditlat 
Tar.  aw,  Yd  Id  ear  mihcn]  Tbun  1>  m  fiwt  a 


1  aluiuld  ecTlaliiljr  luir«  imuiilend  tJiv  tatter  lu  ta 
IJm  ftomn  ol  FdiHcb,  u  hit  otIgliuiL    CW  t  k^Jo 


Vw.  »n.  n»  Dbimbe]  K1d»,  Tbut.  n 

«[.■  th« 

pm- 

■toaB]>  at  Ibt  lUrn  be^nd  Ih>  b«d  of  the  bunL 

jMfHT  b  mr  ««i  »na  («»«ti(,d. 

k  Tar.  3tet  <a  >  nuur  ■  ihliunui.  or  > 

oclit]Th 

Mm    HPCHUUI.     «T    n.i«^     -nlitu^ 

l»p. 

rjrBMmitaprlnttr.MUmmdot  I>1b  £dl 

boUht  (.riaMr,  bo  wf  k— '■  Mlior  pnift 

uum  Dlibotiu 

T«.  SO*.  It  ■■  bilf  my  prtme]  lo  (be 

^Iioonna.  Ac 

).  »1*.  1  han  Hippowl  thU  thU  Dinni 

taU-mi* 

put 

iliMudTme.  In  the  aotllloiu  Motlui  UtutHlf 

WprliMiHDiltaNiua]  in  the  uue  huu.  c! 
f<  luru  farlicmtnli.  US.  CollBn.  Ntn.  D.  tL 
«  da<n  J^rliannfan  ddxl  fncitwrj  liart 
'  ~  iUhvt  fiitlBtt  hnrk  prlmA  propter 

.  tn  a  CAptdbpikrary  Frencb  tiBjulA- 
n  tf  Ulla  «*lt«,  US.  BurU  XA  kura  nnlid  priii<E  it 
Mtotd  ■  !•  mv  <)«n  Ic  ^'Ht ;  In  u  old  Eotllth 
nMn,  Mi.  ffari.  tau  i*i  ohti  of  m^d  piymt,-  ud  in 
Mthr,  KB.  JIarl.  IMS.  mUiU  primt  bar.  Out  aolbor 
imfHmt  imrpt  itt-  lOffJt.  lo  tlpilfy  Uut  pHnw  wwon- 
Inbljpul. 
Vb.  Mft  Ht  bit  bona]  Hii  DuoO.    Bn  In  TT.  B.  UL 


llagd  Had  Cap  bdof  tqnsll  j  « 


Pref.  to  Db»[I.  on  Blulnqi.  p.  u.    "A  mukel-bola 

Dptm'i  l>oiii>t>)ultcHtliriialsi7, 1  Itain^c  il  hir  pnlSnli) 


ID.  lbs  Boler  hill}  Thlt  b  tha  una  mdinj.  It 
(  llaU  ml»  m  SoUr.  Bcfon  tha  HadtnU  In 
LcarporaLed.  tbeyllfad  Lnlodglnf- 


Oitti.    Patktr'af 


4  Otliil-CoUifa  lUDbalily  doliia  lli  Dinu 
iga,  vulgarly  kDown  by  Iha  nunc  of 
Uaf  whiobllatudi.  AjUffa'i  Hll^ 
or  Orlal,  ma  a  Pnrcb ;  lUu  Cui|t.  In 
er  tBoni  orI|lnallj'  to  ban  a(«nlAad 


Vatu.  aiaia.ad  Mat 


Ir.WaitoD  BtroDgly  ocnflnna  ttala  nadlnf; 


UIM.  of  Bag.  Po.  p.  4A 


VfiT.  ioai-  nnvfarca]  It  m^ba  obavrad,  thai  ChVKar 
hiailTcnbitNorthctn  Clskia  NoMhsn  Dlalid,  lirill 
jutt  point  out  a  hir  partlcuUra  in  wbkb  Itacir  lantui* 
dlffen  from  that  naad  In  the  iHt  of  hit  wmli. 

ntaulaPlunl  Bumbatuf  thalrvarha  In  «,  inalaad  of  il*. 

In  tha  ltD(a  Inuntdltltlr  followlnt— Aiu  j  Miwm  .•  tati 


In  olbar  . 

■□d  Diui.  Ac.  That  Ihit  wu  Ibe  NurthorD  pt 
tnrm  Uia  [ullowlnf  nota.  Bbtl.  Abbat.  Pip 
An^.  Y.  1.  p.  HIIL    £t  aciciiduin  quod  Km 

J.  Many  ol  thair  m 


.  407^  KkiUr  for  vftlnk  J 
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.1  ba  In  Culon'a  cdltloD :  irbcUicr  11  tie  tn  llie  Dulcb 

bouk  IM  u  orilliiDl  cgmpmlllon  or  n  tnniUtiDa ;  wlii'ri 
U  ITU  written,  ^c  are  all  polntm  apoa  which  ]  vUi 
to  be  Infarmod  by  airme  motn  knavrldg  ADtiquftrj.  I  vDJ 
Jdjrt  i>b«orve  tlul  dds  of  tbe  f«ia  irlclu.  afa-  liT.  BVdtu  to 
be  Mluded  In  bf  Rlcbal  de  Borbctffoil  I  SJfksr.I  d>  llrrbc- 
tieurl  a  PrQVCDpi]  poot,  whi>  died  In  13S^  9ufcfH0,  t,  U. 
p.  lu.    i  wni  die  tbepuiAge  ^m  M&  Croftt.  fvLcxoL 


Ell  dIL  per  eHblnili 
Clmpiit  a  DiiH  Cqm  su  fu  no  milr. 
tleituid  bere  Heme  to  hiH  prwurod  ImKrim's  iltin  ts  bs 
■tripl  nir,  to  Duike  him  uluiod  an-iglora.    In  tbeEngUsb, 
he  prDcunn  the  WoUea  Bhoulo  bo  pulled  olT  and  put  upua 
hit  own  fnt. 

Ytt.vna.  ■IenMll]Th[>wDrd  Ii  plalnlj' dvlTcd  tnnn 
tbi  aii.  Ia(e,  /dICuhi,  ind  hU,  iiA',.    Mtlail  !•  ■  word  of 


U(  <!»>  Mai  It  in  Uu  ccJKr.- 
Vor.  4UM.  make  ■  eleikn  kcrde]  L  n  ctMl  kin.  Fa 

1  tbe  pbnu  lltcr*U)f,  u  Icut  when  be  lun  i  t  In  1< 
orlcftl«9iK,  Sra-vor.9<M3.uii]n.olF.lL]Sl.  D« 
ibo  Buna  molaphor.  itKuni.  tIIL  la  Speaking  of 
blunt  cheaU.  be  at^  thikt  Ihoj  applied  Ihomw) 


ry  Interprott  them  Co  be 


IM3.  fe  Doki^nay]  Thai  thii  Is  a  lenn  ot  mntompt. 
^  odglnaUy  froiD  (he  kltcheh^  !■  wty  probable.  A 
n  tba  buo  Lalhiltr,  wna  ollea  CaiiuiiiiiUT  and 
irfu,  from  slther  ot  wbloh  Coknat  mlgbt  oallr 

Lndyet  t  say  by  nnrioule  1  hJiTa  Doult  hofon, 

It  BO  »biirir  1^  ChrUU  (nloppes  10  nuke. 

a  to  afgnlfy  a  CcbJc    And  an,  perhapa,  Id  tha  Tn^ 


91  mmagglii  gratudu,  et  hari  In 
Qi  macatmai  ima  candan  maeni 


■a  an  ImpcnonaL  ■■  Blm  teHoHlt  not  to  irlaiu  or  MtWM 
Rend.  Ih&t  doth  ein.'  1  bantTmlHnd  W  lubninde  *<Ma 
tnalead  of  (he  comiDOB  roadlng  *vw.  o(  whlCb  1  «■>! 
nukenoaeiw.   II&B.S.mda.  ili  MnvnooglK  irMw*. 

Tor.  (3U.  a  Jacke  ot  Dover]  Tbi  general  pntporl  of  tUi 
phiaH  la  lundoiU;  riplnintd  Id  Ihr  following  Ilog  i  IM 
tbe  partioular  jDDBnlng  T  bivo  not  been  able  to  EnvwUpAa 

\ei.  <3U\.  ot  thy  ptnetoc]  an  old  Bote  vf  Kettrjt.  wUeh 

parnlif.    It  only  laya  In  gaienl  tennb  ■■  Take  7DUM  •( 


if arl.  179-    It  b^ioK— "  Toko  prraljf  uiil  awynia  cnav 
wet  ota  aliepe  and  parhoylu  hem.  Sec" 


ID  rea4EDg  pl4r.    i^^,  IB 


<n.  In  hli  ^pnlDf  If  i/Porlrif.  qDoln  1 
10  import  £[ifA  bounte  i»  no  boMriU 
17&.  iIJlDg— In  Cbepc^  There  wen 
"hanpAld&    HolUnga.  f.  II,  P-  H^    . 


IM'/,  Si^Bk    ThW 


ban  MiittiH  tl'AJrf  imtrdcnAuoil,  I) 


lnet.BHlk* 

:JI 


Vct.  «(!7.  Bui  Chaucer]  So  MSS.  C.  I.  Aik.  1. 1.    IB  lb* 

Editt.  It  bad  been  atnngely  oomplcd  InW  TTiat. 
Ver.  ur7-  In  youlhe  be  nada  of  Ceya]  The  •lotT  tl 


:ir,"  htit  which,  hi  ibe  MBS.  Fairf.  IS.  an 
ropmperlyenllUod  "It^iotttafnieDiitl 
ing  note,  vhich  haa  bflcm  prcBiett  to  It 


J 


K0TE8  ON  THE  CANTERBUEY  TALES. 


Uv  •dlUa,  U  IB  US.  FiltL  in  iba  huid-wiitlii(  of  Jolrn 
Btown,    ••En  IXt  ptrim  af  a  moumittff  Kit<glU  •mins 

fraouir  laowuov  (*•  dMiH  4/mk  Hkm  *«  fl,Ijfvl#  toHd, 


it  Priimi  qwla,  andarti  Tumi, 

■it  Utj/reUt  HtreiUHtQttt  viiwr. 

• ■ MViU  Trphll 


lix  loUawiag  ■»  la 

Ca->. 

or  vlilcbu  I  im  pilwd  oul  Ihi  bHM 
Bolho  nl  liew  nellier  piin  and  of  hore  dmU, 
DlinH  uslet  oukini  pv^  derka. 

Miken  tha  wurlimu]  thiQI  leklrly: 

iriheie  linaueDDlCLisucer'i.  [hcyue  cerCilnl;  mora 
._  mncf  ihan  Ihn  gmMsllljr  of  tho  ImtWHotu  of 

thatH  be  wrota  Ihtm,  »nd  aflerwnnlj  blntUd 
.  Tbcf  come  la  but  Bnkomrdly  taen.  uid  ba 
Jie  prLDdjwL  IdjA  in  tkoothtr  place.    Mareh.  T- 

.  Thg  dut  li  idU] 

-, Dftkhappcnetli.  be 

Dolb  Dot  lh<  iprrc  lUw  liii 
cr.  BB77-  I  pimnl  It  wel.  I  bBTc  nnn  envlc. 
tinugb  mftldmhed  pref«iT«  blgaoilp]  Bo   (hew  t 


T«.  (7«.  wrttclh  Plholmnr.]  In  Ibe  MMTita  of  MS.  C. 
l.[ilh«(DllnwlDsi|UoUIIini:  Qui  ptT  alloi  neH  larri  ' 
atli  ptr  fpiiim  corrlpcnliir.    Bui  1  cuiuot  find  an; 
PUB«*  In  th*  Almtgtllr.     I  auipect  [but  the  W 


Vh.  ai37-  vWUtlooa]  K(m  diUB.ll 


n.iliul-^.  Tbw  four  11n«  in  wnntlnK  Id  H 
.  I.  ?.  und  ■eTcnl  olheri  And  w  ue  Ibe  i^h 
I  Tcr.  6901.  lo  vir.  exm.  ina.    Tbigr  uruinty 

iFiiEd.Ci.«,7ElIhlbBiddltbinaf(-biii  wwatoiH* 
tlul  bIou)  "n  U<  Clukr.    In  auppoR  af  Uil4  nadloi 

phruo,  bu  ttaii,  to  hi)  Mmy  Jut  iff  a  Str. 


NOTES  ON  THE  CANTEBBURY  TALES. 


Ttr.  tm.  opm-lwlfd]  TU<  i>  litsrmlly  fmm  Vit.  Uu. 


BrtaUd  ML  Uiaicat  antiqaol.  \at. 
by  Critipp^t  \  wmnt  kuhl 


iweTcr,  U  nilgtic  be  su 


lBlh<IU> 
iBlbtUTk 

UieRulUUannfVon 
Ul«EulUtlooofMuc 

mo™  in  TIrgo. 

llud,  U 

Bulla 

6hi  !•  Oie  mibr  l<id 
T1i«liHtlh>)i';uid 
rntoMHcmj.- 

KS? 

Goi»r,C.iv:^-.i.»ii.W.n7. 

Bo  tn  Tir,  loose. 

Canw 

'^"* "SnMUith^i^*-  ""V 

IhtroUoKtngl 

dfrun 

V«.  «».   Of  Unm-Mi  <,( 
(■•(o-'l,  in  MS.  arg.  IJ.  D.  UL 

Loide]  In  the  EpJifgfa 

•  b.Mryl.lo1d>buir 

ll  iniLjr  be  eullj  onrLtoked 


to  tlH  BylrtiAi  ValttH  Juil  died 

r.i.*.ir.-.  a™  ■![ 

Vir.aw.  ma  pi 

•H  Fni.  III.  II. 

rmirlM]  For  llio 
g.  Hid  il.  H.    T 

folHJ^Init  iphoriH™ 
>  ubwc.ulDO  la  nr 
Vmllng. 

tnbolhpIanilH 
»•>.  •Imlfla  ax 
Lm.  •»  IJW. . 

RipiuKir  herd  Uh  Fnn  mil]  Tb>  nmt 

«.    11 1.  iwd  llltwlly  In  tie  CouH  a 

ine./rigltlqHih.HffljIltlnjniJi'.    Id  lb« 
■  wlulart.  Gain  man  wlunan  .•  Hid 
Him-.   Qudm.  And.  Ui.  Iiluid. 

Vw,  sm  KlDi  Artour]  I  boiH  U. 

lCh.u<«.bypU<,ln| 

<<  Ibo  nplulU  ot  onr  Briliita  hi 


Tar.  OUh  lmar\«-]  f/iHt.  Fn.  tima  F. 


inciMei  Ai/i.ot  Elm.  ThE 


probable,  thit  all  Ihrm  atg  dcrl 


ve  met  with  Id  any  Dther  aDtbDr.  The  6ni  ai 
at  OaUi  ffcplimM,  Aiuli  Pa>Tin(oa  lUMMml. 
ivra  ba  wyi^^Fir  inAnjjlId  goddam  tlxmanwi 


laaoM  Itt  bara  b«n  a  Dnoon  mi  vAwriti  bal 
Oiderls.  Villi.  I,  T.  p.  see.    SfoklBi  of  I 


DincluotSi.  Ti 

-Dmiin  eDim.quandeDUnEiihuii 

Idem  urbs  dr«lt,  et  In  varila  fruqneoter  (ormla  api 

iBmlnem  Imlil.  Hpflo  mlpia  OolH-liniiiB  •  appillal. 

netlta  Sanctl  luurinl  ab  hunuuil  iMhms  iwiolum 

In  the  tame  nianner  Gemia  atya  ct  lh<  PwlHiif,    Id 

1c  adila  lDd»d  on  aicepllan.  V«nini  I 


nam  ilmtilldutent  dsrldat.— Thli  it  naetly  luch  a  prank 
aanur  Boi,  nt  Bap,  foNin  wai  UMd  la  pLiy.    Sen  the  i^'<^ 
itunturr  HlgWi  Drtim.  A.  1.  a.  1.  and  Dnylao'i  A'yM- 
fliiiUa  t. 
It  aliciuld  ba  abaned.  Ihat  the  Portuni.  (niordlni  U 


lUiaUiertpBckaofhanDleiaDcmaDivOaUad  foUrfl-  Uqwita 
I'Dlitla-Ka.    PeltttLlTU. 
Tha  htnln-i  menilDned  balo*.  «t.  «W3.  wai  a  Fi«ry  of 


'  Ilia  nana  of  lbs  ApitMliK  or  ATlpU- 
Lba  EphUlIa  fauaamn  In  411 '  - 
~  Tba Jacubuf bovew.aaCbu 
I  powera /or  I«w  aa  well  ai/wJhd^ 


lea]  Tlia  undemiete,  I  e. 


VeMMBLiamii  riding /Vo  rimr]  Or,  >V«  (*, 
Pniluan.T.l.r.lU.  La Ocunla da Plandna aal 
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CBurte  Ae.  a.  fil     1  bata  inppoan]  Ibal  fhaluapinrv  mliht 
CH<n<.n)ildin>iioIpiib11ih«lliUin>Ui. 


NOTES  ON  THE  CANTEEBUEY  TALES. 

II,  M  blaa  nliuiU  coaplw  di  (nrU  <^lau  at  I  Ver.  7DIB.  to  bnj  or  to  hats]  Wa  hkn  naailf  tk*  ■■• 
telmiin:  dontUillolt.cluumiijoiir.oiiBicliKa  cipmloa  iD  FroiMrl,  t.  L c.  U&  u  UtMatart  il«i  t 
pnmdtD,  ■^iln'CHtoK/ropfAoKd.txopfnld.ciiiCrap^aBtf 
BduEoilowliiB  thiiknlghllf  ipdTt,  Ter.  taOKL 

H*  Mmita  hncle  it  tba  •Uds  dan. 

And  rUa  on  JiMuiiogJbr  the  riptrt 

wblob  I)  ccrtElnlf  wnag.    Bh  1  Sua.  htUL    OuuBa 
iucai>Ml«KHe(0rP)rM<nuH.II.F.lU.171.   Aadviia 

Oowar,  Cdii;;  Ananl.  foL  140. 

Tba  nWmaK  In  Suuir. — 
Vv.nu.  11>rd]  A  conmion  appen>tln  foe  n  Ikkb,  ftM 
!t>  in'<y  colaur.  u  ta|iard  wu  from  Boil,     flaa  MgnW 
4111    P.P.foLSl. 

Ha  Ijr^I  doina  of  Ilonlc  ud  IMUa  Uu  hi  tt  1^ 
Bp.  Dooglu,  tn  hit  TligU,  taullr  pnla  Jlnt  te  «Ma 

TeT.7iei.  tbon  aide  Teiy  trata]  Eo  HM.C.  I.  Aik.Lt 


Tar.  8741.  For  ientlUeae]  A  fittt  iM  of  Ihl*  rtuonloi 
kcoidad  from  BoatUiudeCDnBLI.  ill.  Pr.  &  Sea  alio 
&B.IlSO,ftaet. 

And  bj  bli  dedii  ■  chorla  li  Mbia,  Ac 
Tar.  (nr.  Fonrta  la  htilcf  ul  good]  In  Uili  (ummaDdntlon 
of  PtnraRj,  DW  anUior  •aama  pUlnlf  In  hara  had  In  riew 
foUowInf  paaaac*  of  ft  faboloiia  ooofaranoa  belvcen  Ua 
perour  Adrian  and  Becondiu  Iha  pbllOBOpber,  reportad 
brVinant<itBaaDnIi.Gpfc./rtilor.t.i.o.;i.    Quldtat 

Lntm;  ta^entia  reptrtrij ,-  nepjtium 


reek  and 
■ibric  Bib.  Gr.LTLe.tuld  US.  Hart.  X9. 
if  Piera  PlaunJtsuin  lu»  quolod  and  pan- 
pbniad  the  iwna  pmewe.  toL  7& 

ST.  d7SI'  alanga]  Stranpe ;  probably  from  the  old  Fa. 
tlMufni.    So  In  ttaa  Cucko*  and  Nlgbliii|ilc,  Ter.  tlS. 

Tk;  •ai(«lM*i  w  ilatfe  Id  good  hj. 
AadlaP.F.foLl.b. 

Wbara  Ika  at  ti  ■  Uttn,  Iha  eonrt  !•  fun  >lav(. 
BaealBtoL4S.b.    [Sea  Iba  Gloaa.  In  r.  Elmga.  Add.  nola. 
Ed.l79&] 

Tar.  117(17.  For  fllthe,  and  aide  ilm.  *o]  Tbongh  mmt  of 
the  MSa  thai  I  bare  arsn,  authortzo  the  iDaartJon  of  Iha 
aecond  to.  It  aaema  ahaolutalf  nrrfiaarr 

Tar.  6SAH.  aoctoHtrtfl]  Auetorita*  waa  the  oaqHj  word 
forwhalireoaU  a  (ul  of  Scilptiira.  MB.  JIari;  IW.  la 
Bipoaltlo  mcUrttatii,  Haju*  gauAlnm  lupar  una  peosa- 
.   Ibdd.!l.    EipoaltiD EKciorfUiU, GrariT  popnloa da 

Bi.am.  tkanala]  tha  AIMoiuf.  P.  P.  toL  S.  b. 
And  than  latlan  aoma  and  iODga  at  tha  nait- 
marnppoaaa  II  tobaa  oorropUonof  Inmilr,  which  la  not 
bnpoailbla.  [Saalbaai«B.iBT.NaU.  Add.  Dols.Erl.lTSg.] 
m  Did  rihibe]  He  calla  her  beloir.  to.  71U. 

■ammt.    Sag  Uanaga,  In.  t.  Jittuc.  HilKba,  In 
o.li.  0.1a  rendered  by  Ui^oD.  the  old  Pienob 


a  to  heput  for  an  oMwomao.!  cannot  ruBpuntea 
lapartsmltlllirlllnHa,     Ad  Did  wiitsr,  i|noled  by  Du 

Canga,  In  T.  BiDDou,  bai  the  toUowlngllnea  In  hli  daaortp- 

tlon  of  a  Conoart. 

Quldam  rAtceam  amahant 

▼er.  WBO.  wartanclei]  I  ha>a  nothing  (o  pay  ettbar  In 


inlying  upon  othere,  •» 


Tar,  7389.  And  ddv  hath  Balkanu.  lallh  be]  Bo  ID 
C.l.Ajk.1.  9.1  tiaTopnllhaee  tiro  Unai  ' 

Ver.  7377.  A  tarnly  tboaaand]  t  ban  addad  A  (n  (ki 
Momu  of  Dumber.   See  Tar.  10807. 

And  op  they  liien,  wd  a  tan  ar  twtira. 

Ter.  7»9.  To  trtnlali]  (Tn  traitel.  Fa.  waa  a  ^nka  d 
thirty  Maaei,  irhich  vera  ueoally  celabralad,  npoa  n 
many  dlOhroit  daya.  for  tha  dead.     Da  Ou^ap  la  T. 

Vbt.  7^.  Aakaunce  that  ha  wolda  for  ban  paa^]  Tba 
Gloaaary  Inlerpnta  atcauma  to  mean  9tkfw,aMld^tU^ 

It  will  he  heller  to  eumlna  Iba  other  paiaafaa  bi  which 

Has  T*r.  10300. 

..< (oiHiia  that  cnfl  la  10  light  to  iM*. 

^feaaiKe,  Id  !  Ii  thli  ddI  wImI;  ipohan  T 


Lydg.  Tng.  foL  130.  h. 


tn  tha  flrat  and  laal  Inatance.  aa  wall  aa  In  tha  test, 
lUcauHuicemi  la  alinlTy  limply  ai  if;  quaiC  Inlbetwo 
otheraltdgnlflcaBUIIIe  more;  lu  (^Is  fay.  Thtalalbv 
ilgnifialion  may  be  clsarly  atabllifasd  fnn  tba  third 
Una,  wblcb  In  tha  Italian  original  (PUoatnto  dl 


Alio  Ibe  Etymology  of  thia  word  I  tnnatconfaiBnyi^ 
mora  al  a  loaa  1  ohacrra  howerer  thai  one  of  a  ilmllai 
rorra  In  tba  Teutonlo  haa  a  ilmllar  tignUlGattai.  Ala- 
luuka;  QHStC.  ^uatt  wra.  Klllan.  Our  lu  la  tba  aanu 
wllb  aU.  TauT.  and  Sax.    II  li  only  a  further  ccrrapUai 


_  ._  Lt  IhiaTnynnphraio  waa  alao  Dae4 

^  it,  aa  1  auapect.  by  tha  Author  of  the  CcnHnuatteu  of  Ikr 

,nj  I  Coa«i*ur»ToJM.aralprlnladbyMr.UiTy.ProiTer.». 

"■d  I  And  aluoiiinceih*  loved  bimwcl.ihetohahhn  by  tba  mn. 

inhlaPa.Dlot.BipUlai..lrKal  to  elgnlly  Tht  nvttan  I'  *■  printed u ilaiiui. 

.._. _  s*r«ft  jriraaiiirdfl-,  WartingIa~-{Saa tb*  Ter.  73W-  A  Godda  Uahd]  "It  ■ 

"— — '-  Add.  not*  Ed.  1798.]  |  klchal,  bacBDH  Oodfatbera     -'  "■ 


Var.  Tan.  ^en  nam  •txruMd]  It  bu  bem  otmrnH  In 
0.  BpOB  T*r.  811.  tta»t  Cluunr  friqiimtly  omlU  Ibe 
■•nntqf  FmuniD  befiin  hli  Vcib*,   Ttw ' 
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!ta  pB«k    Da  Omgc.  to  w.  Mmumi 


q  Pnett,  luut  efpnliUly  ThtntB, 


mlgbt  rm^ay  M  ail«d  irith  tt 

K«m,  Ihat,  wbL[eOrthi^T*phy  wna  w  vArlablfl.  i 
[d  ftll  (be  hTing  Eurt>p«4D  languaavH  berure  tl 


Judgu;  tbdUtttf  wiw  obtfoiu  to  the  B^e  of  avory  r 

orwl  npmi  the  Dutborirjrol  lbs  b»t  MSS.  Ini 

Jeot  ol  u  eld  Ballul,  which  I>  itlll  pieiiuTId  In  MS 
ilisl.  tUL  no.  1>.  II  is  ■  klDd  or  PM<ut,  In  irbl. 
B«iBt«  w  tptrndnnd,  onUed  Bj/eome  md  CTi/fA^ 
Tbe  Ant  It  nipiioeea  Id  Ked  ugion  ebcdicxl  Suibane 


linprobAblu  that  I.jdgmU 


ThB  uune  of  CtMiFOfJU  li 


[1D.UXU 


rh  Poem,  to  ohli^h  Cbaw 


Ver.  Booa.  ud  vrlnsD,  ud  wiUUcJ  B«lde  U»  MS&  I 
I.  Aak.  1.  1.  iDd  oUien,  wo  h»s  Ute  euttutrlly  of  bnl 
Oubu's  Edlll.  for  ouncludbiB  the  Clrrlvi  Tala  In  lb 
niinnn-.    I  nyneibbif  of  the  two  Edilt.  fayPyiuan.  i 

WDDcal  a  lircuRlitsDn:,  whioh  Kenia  ts  vnntniilliit  tli 

ln<inedlatel]r.    Id  (ho»BmeSua  lJitbiIlowlDg£liinia 
Intojposed. 

Our  Haglc  iBlde  aod  jwore  bj  cookeB  Innei. 

Ur  wU  el  homi  hid  berd  thh  Irgimd  oca : 

ABleifJTtmrpoe,  wUtB  tDtnY  wind. 
Hut  tbliTg  thu  ire)  DM  Im,  let  il  be  Mine. 


ttma  of  the  linn.  Id  tUp  Froloffoe  wbich  Dtmiuple  II 
JfcmtrrTeleirllh  JfrHbfr.TO.IMai— lawa 

Ed.  Vn.  fr.«i  H8.  P.  IH.  1.  la  Ony'tLWl  end  wl.i. 
<t  to  Introdun  the   rroHuirln-i  tale  neil  lo   II 


tthcr  pimf  of  the  qmrloui 


Uiat  thoT  u*  ainuut  enUivl^  Dud«  Dp  of  lta«  taka 
rrom  the  PToIo(ue.  wfaleb  Is  thU  BdlUdo,  apon  tM 
lutborily  of  Ibi  dot  MBS.  IipnBied  to  Iba  S^mMuTiU. 


\rt,i\tn.  nuiyBdiy]  AfUrUilimno  In  iheov 

BdllLanXhoeolKO, 

In  HS3.  jL  C.  ind  a  a.  they  ttand  Ibtia— 
Ol  en  ^J^whicb  1  dHlan  do  Uar. 

In  MSB.  0. 1,  BA.  D,  ibiu- 

Aadif  Ihou  takeanH  ef  hc^ljna(B 
fib«  ihol  Ih  bauiejrs  anil  Df  (nt  ceetuffe. 

In  MB.  B.  I.  thu>— 

And  It  Ihon  take  a  Kif  In  IbiD  age  oldi 

In  MSe.  Alb.  I.  1.  E.  n.  a  f.  14.  c  and  both  O 

•bDutdlx.  It  uyoneDr  IbcaecAuplsUahouldtaidloind 
tobefriim  tbehandof  Chaucer,  It  can  onljr  be  tomWi*M 
aAtba  opBnluB  of  anew  argiTiaonti  wblcb 
Imtncdlalctj  a 


a«M,w< 


Vof.  Bias.  I- 


d, If  bell 


il  Jacob]  Tbe  «rae  In 


VoT.MU).  II  tbDu  Inrnt  thyvlf]  The  allnBnn  li  ti 
Ephw.  T.  ;»  He  thatlaietb  biawlFe.  Inreth  blnuOL  IM 
MSB.  md-lf  ibou  loTHt  ChrK-U  Uou  brfd  U17  aril- 
wblch.  1  chink.  I>  certainly  wmnn.    t  buTe  pilolat,  ttm 


the  Apflidat  doctrine  b;  miUn^-Tliau  lovett  thjKlt,  4r 
lh<.'u  loKH  Iby  wir. 

Wadu  bote]  Upon  Dili  Ur.  Bpeghl  m 


LrAiugveKplollalD  Eli 

TantamKegliiinlirf  Mr.Gpcfrhi ptobablydM uotlMMW. 
thai  Potwriij  would  be  HmirohobllL  "      

fuclbetTAVntiif  hliaDnoUtloni.    Tbi  (lary  nf  ITadr  li 
mcntfoDcd  again  by  our  aulbor  In  bit  TroUasi.  IIL  It  ~ 

HeKmjje,  nbepb^ede,  be  taldaaldte^lTddi^ 
II  la  there  pal  proverblully  f<jr  vi;  nmamtt  mHarg ,  tal 
llw  allusion  la  On  prount  p«aeii  b>  IFadit  Mr  a 
bardty  be  eiplulned,  without  n  niorepiirt]oul«Tlcnow)e4 


Vcr.  B3W.  dltputlionj     Dttjn 
ism.    SaeGower.  CnT^r  .jm.fui. 


c  IW. 


In  gnat  tUt^lmm  tbry  m 
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Tw.  But.  A  OldMa]  flo  U&  A.  Soe  th*  noM  on  vtr. 

Tir.Mta.  •  mm  !•  nod]  In  MB.  A.  aannlt^artd  :  ta 

Vwr.  «3M.  Nt  ha  Thorfomu]  Tlili  pencm  1g  tnmHoned 
K.hiu.fan.i.mtniinpi'lorti.  Ibe  n.  of  F.  111.  13ft  hul 

mllviad  to.  Id  torn  jSonuiiilli;  Hinh-ni  oF  Thebct. 

^(  !•  pnfliKl  Id  pmpcr  niunn  Hnptimtlull^.  ucoiding 
to Ibt  atim nnne.    BsobcfOrF,Tcr.M4S.Mn  IfQlorBnM: 
nr.  m7.  *f ■•  MudncliEe  i  ud  Inlow,  Ter. !««. 
Of  *lr(  FhUoIcglg  wul  Mm  Herciuj. 

Ter.  SAB.  Ai  Ihit  (he  bun  II]  Ai  thli  11ns  It  nnt  odI;  tn 
■II  tb<  bat  MS8.  but  >l»  Id  Edit  Cn.  »,  il  «™ii  var  «i- 
tiaordiurir  (liiit  th<  Um  Bdllluu  ihould  hivo  exebugtd 


n]  I  hBTa  Bdded  oi*.  ftvm 
OSS.  «nJo-  lt«H  (V  tollwiK. 
folTAi.    "CRdoiiodictiiu 


to  unolbBT  plMe.  HI.  laioo.  1.  ;olnt  logolhiir  tbt  *ti 

pllaiim  Ltmen.  wllhin  ■  iniiill  diiUacs  trniD  Cre 
Vir.MM.  Dui  ConiUnllnel  Dnri.ii  comipllonot  J 
u,  *u  ■  lllHof  honoor  luimlly  gi™  to  Mnnkj<,  u 
Id  i>M  RiU  u*  In  Friinco  »nd  Bp.ln.    Sh  belon 

nu. 

WbMbu  ihil  I  olQ  jou  my  Isrd  EUn  Joliii, 
CIr  Han  Thomai.  or  eUn  Dan  Albon  ■ 


to  rlnia  lufcUtrl  by  adding  n 


«S8.  ir«d.  fw,  'NO, !«.  pr  I*  Uul  tl.o  llmo  glwn  {/uurt 
datit.imii.lr,Ttr  KnOIInot  ■uOlot'xiri'C  (ba  MuaD  10 
pualnmlhi  jddtfTKirfTiiunulntnCinm-.  TbEmon 
diMymnlloDiif  ihcMonn  bdnn-II'  Id'  36'.li(r  mvllnn 


a  dotfw  for  tb*  bom]  a  dog  m 


0083.  For  u  jrood  b]  Tbo  nndliii  ia 

IS.A>k.  1.  M3.A,  nadttbu: 

For  u  good  il  ilbllDi]  dHalnd  ba. 

Forugood  la  ^  blind  denind  btba, 

lOOOd  IVhil  ilalsbl  li  II]  Thna  Uhm 
it  la  HSS.  C.  I.  HA. 
Vbil  ililgbU  U  <t,  MoupA  II  b«  king  ud ) 
Fliat  loix  oil  Hud  11  oul  in  URi  DiuwaT 
nlM.  WbichibiEharsTlnbtdouKitEil 

hua  m>d>  nonwnK,  olhcr  InnHilbraa  1 
Id  mbatitotHl  Dili  in  lU  atciad. 

■'  Eelia  aWer  dUiai  right  aa  mijr  Uae." 


Ver.  lOin.  TbcRDnuiJn  grata]  He  nuwu  the  ooUicI 

t  Ihg  ihiddlri  agea;  but  a*  many  ol  llie  •torla  id  t'    - 
ttlltdloD  an  taken  from  a  Ireatlte  of  Pctnu  Alphoni 


Th^a 

1. 1.  J.  c,  a.  T.  H.  Cb. 

In  use 

E,M.i.w 

citbertl 

•Is.  or  lha(  part  whe 

re  thf) 

mlgblbc 

nokodfi 

iF.andlbanlbeyb 

idrted  Id  i 

amvgi 

terbu>d.pcrh.p.Dol 

older  th 

11  the  b^  MSB. 


•uBIclenI  to  outiriiBh  thi  aulbMltla  in  rn' 
■r  Proldgua.  KM.  Cm.  a.  nhnujb  II  haa  not 
agrea  with  thoa  USS.  In  placing  U»  bqulcraa 
Ihe  Marobanta. 
M.  val'L']  Tbla  Tub  la  genBiaU;  und  I;uia|. 
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tirely;  to  wave,  to  relinquish  a  thiof.  '  But  it  bM  alao  a 
neuter  elgnifioation ;  to  depart ;  as  here.  Bee  alao  rer. 
4738.  93A7. 

Yer.  10318.  Sin  women  connea  utter]  MS.  A.  reads, 
outet  but  others  hare  utter;  which  I  believe  is  right, 
thoiigh  I  confess  that  I  do  not  clearly  understand  the  pas- 
ssge.    The  phrase  has  occurred  before,  rer.  6103. 

With  danger  vMren  we  sH  our  ehaffixre. 

Yer.  10344.  Of  whiche  the  eldest  sons]  I  have  added  «mi«, 
for  the  sake  of  the  metre. 

Yer.  10364.  and  in  hit  mansion]  Hii  refers  to  Mars,  and 
not  to  the  Sun.  *'  Aries  est  Vexaltation  du  Soldi  ou  xix. 
degre.  et  si  est  Aries  mafson  de  Mars."  CaUnd.  des  Berg, 
Sign.  I.  ult.  Leo  was  the  Mansion  of  the  Sun,  Ibid.  Sig. 
K.  1.    Aries  is  there  also  said  to  be  signs  chault  et  sec, 

Yer.  10381.  strange  sewes]  A  sewer  was  an  officer  so 
called  from  his  placing  the  dishes  upon  the  table.  Asseour^ 
Fa.  from  asseoir,  to  place.  In  the  establishment  of  the 
King's  household  there  are  still  four  Qentlemen  Severs. 
Sewes  here  seem  to  signify  dishes,  from  the  same  original ; 
as  assietU  in  Fa.  still  signifies  a  little  dish,  or  plate.  See 
Gower,  Con/-  Am.  fol.  115.  b. 

The  fleshe,  whan  it  was  soto-hewe, 
She  taketh,  and  maketh  therof  a 


Yer.  10382.  heronsewes]  Heronftaus.  Fa.  according  to 
the  Glossary.  At  the  Intronization  of  Archbp.  Nevil,  6 
Edward  lY.  there  were  Heronshawes  iiii  C.  Lei.  Collect. 
▼oL  rL  2.  At  another  feast  in  1530  we  read  of  "  16  Heron- 
sews,  every  one  12d.'*    Peck's  D.  C.  vol.  ii.  12. 

Yer.  10509.  a  gentil  Poileis  courser]  A  horse  of  Apulia, 
which  in  old  Fa.  was  usually  called  Poille,  The  horses  of 
that  country  were  much  esteemed.  MS.  Bod.  James  vi. 
142.  Richard,  Archbp.  of  Armagh,  in  the  xivth  Century, 
says  in  praise  of  our  St.  Thomas,  *'  quod  neo  mulus 
Hispanis,  neo  dexirarius  Apulia,  nee  repedo  ^thiopis, 
nee  elephantus  Asiae,  neo  camelus  Sjrrie  hoc  asino  nostro 
Anglis*  aptior  sive  audentior  invenitur  ad  pnelia."  He 
had  before  informod  his  audience,  that  Thonuis,  Anglice, 
idem  est  quod  Thorn.  Asinus.  There  is  a  Patent  in  Rymer, 
2  E.  n.  De  dextrariis  in  Lumbardii  emendis, 

Yer.  10523.  the  Grekes  hors  Sinon]  This  is  rather  an 
awkward  expression  for— Me  horse  ef  Sinon  the  Greek: 
or,  as  we  might  say,  Sinon  the  Greek's  horse. 

Yer.  10546.  Alhazen  and  Yitellon]  Alhazeni  et  Vitellonis 
Optica  are  extant,  printed  at  Basil,  1572.  The  first  is 
supposed  by  his  Editor  to  have  lived  about  A.  B.  1100,  and 
the  second  to  A.  D.  127a 

Yer.  10561.  Canaoees]  This  word  should  perhaps  have 
had  an  accent  on  the  first  e— Canac<^8,  to  shew  thai  it  is 
to  be  pronounced  as  of  four  syllables.  So  also  below,  ver. 
10945. 

Andswouneth  eft  in  Canac^es  banne. 

Yer.  10570.  yknowen  it  so  feme]  Knoum  it  so  b^ore.  I 
take /erne  to  be  a  corruption  of  /brne  (foran,  Sax.).  So  in 
Tro.  V.  11 76. /erne  pere  seems  to  signify /ormer  years.  In 
P.  P.  fol.  Ixxx.  b./eme  ago  is  used  as  long  ago. 

Yer.  10583-  ohambre  of  paremoits]  Chatnhre  de  pare- 
ment,  is  translated  by  Cotgrave,  the  presence-chamber; 
and  Lit  de  parement,  a  bed  of  state.  Parements  originally 
signified  all  sorts  of  ornamental  furniture,  or  olothei^ 
from  parer.  Fa.  to  adorn.  See  ver.  2503.  and  Ley.  of  G.  W. 
Dido,  rer.  181. 

To  dannetng  chambres,  fol  of  parementes, 
Of  riche  beddes  and  of  pavements, 
This  Eneas  is  ledde  after  the  mete. 

The  Italians  have  the  same  expression.  Ist,  d.  Cone. 
Trident.  1.  iii.  Ii  Pontefice— ritomato  alia  camera  de' 
paramenti  co'  Cardinali— . 

Yer.  10587.  in  the  fish]  See  the  note  on  ver.  6284. 

Yer.  10660L  Til  that  wel  nigh]  That  has  been  added  for 
the  sake  of  the  metre.    We  might  read  with  some  MSSw 

TQ  welnlflih  the  day  began  for  to  spring. 


Yer.  10663.  That  mochel  drinke,  and  laboniQ  So  UOk  C. 

1.  HA.  In  MS.  A.  it  is,  That  mirthe  and  labour.  In  Ask.  U 

2.  That  a/Ur  moche  labour.    In  several  other  M9B.  sni 
Editt  Ca.  1.  2.  That  moche  mete  and  labour.    We 
search  further,  I  apprehend,  (or  the  true  reading. 

Yer.  10666.  bloud  in  domination]  Y.  Lib.  Galeno 
de  natura  &c.  Ed.  Charter.  T.  Y.  p.  327.  Sanguis  domiaatar 
horis  septem  ab  hora  noctis  nona  ad  horam  diel  tertiam. 

Yer.  10/42.  A  faucon  peregrine]  This  qiecies  of  Faleoa 
is  thus  described  in  the  Tresor  de  Brunei  Latin,  P.  1.  Ch. 
Des  Fnucorts.  M&  Keg.  19.  C.  X.  "La  seccmde  Ugnle  est 
faucons,  qui  bom  apcle  pelerins,  par  ce  que  nus  ne  troft 
son  ni.  ains  est  pris  autreei  come  en  pelerinage.  et  est  matt 
legiers,  a  norrir,  et  mult  cortois,  et  vaillans,  et  de  bias 
manierc."  Chaucer  adds,  that  this  Falcon  was  of  /remde, 
or  fremed,  lond  ,•  from  a  foreign  country, 

Yer.  10749.  leden]  Language,  Sax.  a  corruption  of  Latbk, 
Dante  uses  Latino  in  the  same  sense.    Cana.  ]. 

E  cantine  gli  angelli 
Ciascuno  in  sue  latino. 

Yer.  10S40.  crowned  malice]  The  reader  of  taste  win  not 
be  displeased,  I  trust,  at  my  having  received  this  reading 
upon  the  authority  of  MS.  A.  only.  The  comBioa  rsadiag 
Is  cruel. 

Yer.  10921.  thilke  text]  Boethius,  1.  iU.  met  t. 

Repetunt  proprios  qucque  recursus, 
Redltuque  sue  singula  gaudent — 

which  our  author  has  thus  translated :  **  All  thyngesstka 
ayen  to  hir  propre  course,  and  all  thynges  r^ysen  on  hir 
retouminge  agayne  to  hir  nature."  The  comparison  of  ttia 
Bird  is  taken  from  the  same  place. 

Yer.  I095&  velouettes  blew]  Velvets,  from  the  Fa.  Vfiom, 
Velouettt.  See  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Yiluma,  YECxuanm.  See 
Saintrd,  t  iiL  p.  664. 

I  will  Just  add.  that  as  blew  was  the  colour  of  truth  (see 
C.L.  ver.  248)  so  green  belonged  to  inconstancy.  Hence  In  a 
Ballade  upon  an  inconstant  lady  (among  Stowe's  Additions 
to  Chaucer's  works,  p.  551.  Ed.  Urry),  the  burden  is— 

Instede  of  blew  thus  may  ye  were  al  grene. 

Yer.  10962.  thise  tidifes]  The  tidife  is  mentioned  as  an 
inconstant  bird  in  the  Log.  of  G.  W.  ver.  154. 

As  doth  the  tidif  for  newefongelnesae. 

Skinner  supposes  it  to  be  the  Titmouse;  but  he  prodnecs 
no  authority  for  his  supposition ;  nor  have  I  any  to  oppose 
to  it. 

Yer.  10963,  4.  are  transposed  from  the  order  in  which 
they  stand  in  all  the  Editt.  and  MSS.  that  I  have  seen. 
Some  of  the  best  MSS.  however  read— ^nd  pies— which 
rather  countenances  the  transposition.  My  only  excuse 
for  such  a  liberty  must  be,  that  I  cannot  make  any  good 
sense  of  them  in  the  common  order. 

Yer.  10977t  8.  are  also  transposed ;  but  upon  the  authority 
of  MSS.  A.  C.  1,  and,  I  believe,  some  others ;  though,  being 
satisfied  of  the  certainty  of  the  emendation,  I  have  omitted 
to  take  a  note  of  their  concurrence.  Ed.  Ca.  2.  agrees  with 
those  MSS.  According  to  the  common  arrangement,  old 
Cambuscan  is  to  win  Theodora  to  his  wif,  and  we  are  not 
told  what  is  to  be  the  obiject  of  Algarsif 's  adventurea 

Yer.  10981.  of  Camballo]  MS.  A.  reada  Caballo,  But 
that  is  not  my  only  reason  for  suspecting  a  mistake  in 
this  name.  It  seems  clear  from  the  context,  that  the 
person  here  intended  is  not  a  brother,  but  a  lover  of 
Canace, 

Who  fought  in  listes  with  the  brethren  two 
For  Canace,  or  that  he  might  hire  uHnne, 

The  brethren  two  are,  obviously,  the  two  brethren  of 
Canace,  who  have  been  mentioned  above,  Algarsif  and 
Camballo.  In  MSS.  Ask.  I.  9»  it  Is-^^r  brethrm  two  t 
which  would  put  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt.  Camballo 
coud  not  fight  with  himself. 

Again,  if  this  Camballo  be  supposed  to  be  the  brothw 
of  Canace,  and  to  fight  in  defenoe  of  her  with  nme  two 
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brethrai.  who  might  b«  miltora  to  her,  accordlag  to 
BpcDMrli  flction,  he  ootid  not  properly  be  said  to  winne  his 
gielar.  when  he  only  prerented  others  from  wlnninff  her. 

The  outline  therefore  of  the  unflniBhed  pert  of  thla  tale, 
•eoordlng  to  my  idea,  ii  nearly  thia ;  the  conclusion  of  the 
■tMTj  of  the  Faueon, 

**  By  mediation  of  CambaUus,** 

with  the  help  of  the  Ring  ;  the  conquests  of  Cambtuean  / 
the  winning  of  Theodora  by  Algartif,  with  the  assistance 
ci  OU  hone  qfhra$$  ;  and  the  marriage  of  Canaoe  to  ioiM 
kniphU  who  waa  first  obliged  to  fight  for  her  with  her  two 
brethren;  a  method  of  courtship  very  consonant  to  the 
qiirit  of  antient  Chiralry. 

Ver.  10964.  and  ther  I  left]  After  this  verse,  in  MS.  C. 
I.  and  others,  is  the  following  note:  **IIere  endeth  the 
Bqoietes  tale  as  meche  as  Chaucer  made."  The  two  lines, 
which  in  theEditt  and  some  MSS.  are  made  to  begin  a 
third  part,  are  wanting  in  all  the  best  MSS. 

**  Apollo  tdiirleth  up  his  chare  so  hie 

Til  that  the  god  Mercurius  house  the  sUe.*' 

They  certainly  have  not  the  least  appearance  of  belonging 
to  this  place.  I  should  guera  that  they  were  originally 
acribbled  by  some  vacant  reader  in  the  blank  space,  which 
is  commonly  left  at  the  end  of  this  tale,  and  afterwards 
transcribed,  as  Chaucer's,  by  some  copyist  of  more  dili- 
gence than  sagacity. 

Ver.  100e&  In  faith.  SquSer]  The  authorities  for  giving 
this  Pn>logue  to  the  Frankeiein,  and  fur  placing  his  tale 
next  to  the  Squieres.  are  MS;^  A.  Ask.  1.  2.  HA.  Bod.  a.  7. 
la  M&  C.  1.  there  is  a  blank  of  near  two  pages  at  the  end  of 
tlie  Squieres  tale,  but  the  Fmnkelein's  tale  follows,  begin- 
nlng  at  ver.  11066.  Thia  arrangement  isalao  supported  by 
Ed.  Ca.  2.    Fur  the  rest,  see  the  Discourse.  &c.  {.  xxv. 

Ver.  11(181.  Thise  olde  gcntil  Bretons]  Of  the  collection 
of  British  Layt  by  Marie  something  has  been  said  in  the 
Discourse  dec.  n.  94.  I  will  hero  only  quote  a  few  passages 
fnim  that  collection,  to  shew  how  exactly  Chaucer  and 
alie  agree  in  their  manner  of  speaking  of  the  Armorican 
bardSb  The  Lay  of  Elidut  concludes  thus :  MS.  UarU  978. 
foL  181. 

De  rarenture  de  oes  treis 

Li  auntien  Bretun  curtei* 

Firent  li  lai  pur  remembrer, 

Qe  hum  nel  deust  pas  oblier. 

The  Lay  of  Ouiguemar  thus :  fol.  146. 

De  cest  cunte.  ke  oi  avez, 
Fu  Guiguemar  le  lai  troves, 
Qlium  fait  en  harpe  e  en  rote, 
Dont  est  a  oir  la  note. 

The  Lay  of  Chevr^oil  begins  fol.  171 . 

Asez  me  plcst,  e  bien  le  veil, 
l>u  lai  qe  hum  nume  chevrefoil 
Qla  rerite  vus  encunt, 
Pur  quo!  il  fu  fct  e  dunt. 
Plusun  le  me  unt  cunte  e  dit, 
E  jeo  I'ai  trove  en  escrit, 
De  Tristram  e  do  la  reine, 
De  lur  amur  qui  tant  fu  fine, 
Dunt  il  eurent  meinte  dolur, 
Puis  mururent  en  un  Jur. 

In  one  particular  Chaucer  goes  further,  as  I  remember, 
than  Marie,  when  he  says^  that  these  Lays  were 


«• 


lUroeyed  in  hir  firste  Breton  tonge," 


if  rimeyed  be  understood  to  mean  vn-itien  in  Rime.  But 
it  may  very  well  signify  only  versijied.  Indeed  the  Editor 
of  the  Dietionnaire  de  la  Uiugue  Bretonne  by  Dom  Pelletier 
soems  to  doubt,  whether  the  Armorican  language  be 
capable  of  any  sort  of  po<ftical  harmony.  "  Nous  no 
voyons  pas  que  nr»«  Bretons  Armoricains  aycnt  cultivde  la 
po^ie ;  rt  lu  Inngue  ttrlle  qu'ils  In  parlent.  ne  parott  pas 
pouvitir  86  plicr  a  la  me«ure,  k  la  douceur  et  k  la  harmonic 
des  vofit."  l^ef.  p.  ix.  A  »trunge  doubt  in  him,  who  iiiight 
have  found  in  the  Dictionary,  which  he  has  ublishcd, 
qoulations  from  two  Armorican  poems,  viz.  lee  propheties 
dM  Qwinglaff  and  la  destruction  de  Jerusalem,  both  in 


Rime.  See  ArabaL  BagaU  And  ho  himself  speaks  in  the 
same  preface,  p.  viii.  of  la  vie  de  &  OwenoU,  premier  AIM 
de  Landevenee,  Rerite  en  vers.  The  oldest  MS.  however 
now  known  in  the  language,  according  to  his  account,  is 
that  containing  les  propheties  de  Owinglaff^  written  in  14201 

Ver.  una  Not  fer  fro  Penmark]  The  best  MSS.  have 
blundered  in  this  name.  They  write  it  Pedmark,  But 
MS&  Bod.  a.  e.  and  Ed.  Ca.  2.  have  it  right— Penmarit. 
The  later  Editt.  have  changed  it  ridiculously  enough  into 
Denmark. 

Penmark  is  placed  in  the  maps  upon  the  western  coast 
of  Bretagne  between  Brest  and  Port  L'Orient  Walsing- 
ham  mentions  a  descent  of  the  English  in  1403.  apud 
Penarch  (r.  Penmarch)  p.  369.  See  Lobineau,  H.  de  Bret, 
t.  i.  p.  A03.  In  the  same  history,  de  Penwkarc  occurs  very 
frequently  as  a  family-name.  The  etymology  of  the  word, 
from  Pen  {caput,  mens)  and  Mark  {limes,  regio)  is  evi- 
dently British. 

Ver.  1 1  isa  Cairrud]  This  word  is  also  of  British  original, 
signifying  the  Red  dtp  ,•  as  Cair  guent  in  this  island  signi- 
fied the  White  city.  Arviragus  is  a  known  British  name 
from  tho  time  of  Juvenal. 

Ver.  11127.  Dorigene]  Drognen,  or  Dorguen,  waa  the 
name  of  the  wife  of  Alain  L  Lobineau,  t.  L  p.  70.  See 
ahio  the  index  to  t.  ii. 

Ver.  11250.  Aurelius]  This  name,  though  of  Roman 
original,  was  common,  we  may  presume,  among  the 
Britons.  One  of  tho  princes  mentioned  by  Gildaa  waa 
called  Aurelius  Conanus.  Another  British  king  is  named 
Aurdius  Ambrosius  by  Gcfl'rey  of  Monmouth.  It  may  be 
remarked  of  this  last  author,  that  although  he  has  not 
paid  the  least  regard  to  truth  in  his  narrati<m  of  facts,  he 
has  been  very  attentive  to  probability  in  his  names  both 
of  persons  and  places. 

Ver.  11262.  as  doth  a  furle  in  belle]  It  is  <«a  fire,**  in 
MSS.  C.  1.  Ahk.  I.  2.  II A.  which,  perhaps,  ought  to  have 
been  followed :  though  I  cannot  say  that  I  well  understand 
either  of  the  readings.  Fury  and  fuyr  have  been  con- 
founded before,  ver.  2686. 

Ver.  113I7>  Is  ther  non  other  grace]  I  have  inserted 
these  two  lines  in  this  place  upon  the  authority  of  MS.  A. 
supported  by  MSS.  E.  Bod.  (.  They  have  usually  been 
placed  after  ver.  11310. 

Ver.  11422.  Pamphilus  for  Galathee]  Mr.  Urry,  misled 
by  his  classical  learning,  has  altered  this  most  licea* 
tiously— 

"  Than  Polyphemus  did  for  Galathee." 

But  the  allusion  is  plainly  to  the  first  lines  of  a  Latin 
Poem,  which  was  very  popular  in  the  time  of  Chaucer, 
in  which  one  Pamphilus  gives  a  history  of  his  amour  with 
Oalatea. 
The  poem  begins  thus :  M&  Cotton.    Titus  A.  zx. 

Liber  Pamphili. 
Vulncror  et  dausum  porto  sub  pectore  telum, 

Crescit  et  assidue  pla^  dolorque  mihi. 
Et  ferientis  adhuc  non  audeo  dicere  nomen, 

Ncc  sinit  aspcctus  plaga  videre  sues. 

This  poem,  by  the  name  of  Pamphilus,  is  quoted  in  onr 
author's  Melibeus.  p.  116.  It  is  extant  in  M&  in  many 
libraries,  and  it  has  also  been  printed  more  <hsn  once. 
Lcyser.  Uist.  Poet.  Medii  .£vi,  p.  2071.  (1171.)  Catal.  Gaignat 
n.  2233.  2234. 

Ver.  11453.  tregetoures]  The  profession  of  a  Joculatarar 
Juggler,  was  anciently  very  comprehensive,  as  appears 
from  this  passage  of  tho  Breviari  d"  Amors,  See  the  Dia- 
course  &c.  n.  25. 

Altrcssi  peccan  Ujoglar, 
Que  ssabo  cantar  e  bttlar, 
£  8»al)0  tocar  estrumens, 
O  Mabon  nirantar  las  gena, 
O  fiar  autra  Joglayria  — 

In  the  time  of  Chaucer,  the  persons  who  exercised  the 
firirt  nienti(»ned  branches  of  the  art  were  called,  generally 
Minstrels ;  and  the  name  of  Jogelour  was,  in  a  manner, 
appropriated  to  those^  who^  by  ileight  of  hand  and 

o  -i 
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utuiUy  luppoivd  to  Im  pfFvetM  hj  «ii?buEmBiil 
Bbova.  ver.  7M0.  Thin  ipectc*  at  Jiydmr  It  ban  c« 
Tr*p£tiHir^  ThA^  ITS  Joined  togethor  ia  KnnpMj' 
Hmddlu.   H-OlP.  I[l.t0!). 


■.be  Hmlnin.  losTrrfiiiiiiinHdiiht.  ADdifUTlhey 
ea  [he  DrRhl «  derli.  ttiU  no  nun  way  m  ni>  Iblnf; 
And  afire  tbmj  Tpukm  tha  djijr  ta  cainv  ojeu  ^r  and 
pLcHnt  with  bright  Honno  to  every  miDnei  iljiht  And 
ibui  f h'y  brlniien  In^fuHiir'vnf  the  rjiimt  daiii34eUffl  at 
Lba  wnrtd  and  richest  »TBy«L  And  mTtre  they  mnkm  ta 
NRnen  in  other  damyHllH,  bringing  cinpeeDf  H"ild,  fulJe 
it  aiyllt  of  dyvene  bealca.  and  ytven  drjrnke  tn  lordea  and 
IA  lidyeK  And  [ban  they  make  K'uy^M  lojoulin  In 
irniH  ruilaluitylyi  and  Ihey  rennen  loaldn  a  rret  ran- 
douin:  andthey  fruaeobeDloglderefullflflorcoly  ;and  they 
'    '  ea  here  aperee  eo  mdcly.  that  the  tfonchiune  flen  In 


ether  IhiD^ee  they  dim  be  cEraft  of 


CTiYet  Tngetaur  from  Ihe  1 


by  CbaaHT  IrrptiHL    B.  R.  eaia.  and  by  Knighton.  !U;i. 
ftl,  and  that  tbie enma vord  IrrtHCJtd,  In  Fnnoh, 


Antlq.  Mtd.  £.  niB.  KTLp.  173.  Infnrmi 
lillp,  ot  IrntocchitU,  In  lUllaa  Iwblch  ha 
le  lama  an  rnbuflkd  in  Frenehl  af^lBed 


bull  iRIballa  apiwllibiBt)  ila  eaiila  eo- 
Improvldo  altfram  tahulE  iiarlnn  pcdibiu 
te  Ipu  In  Ima  ruvref.    ThU  waa  clearty  a 


tht*  paaaafs,  la  Tery  oerlalD :  but  not  hinji  if  Ler  Ihe  art  el 
•  Trttiiteiir  aeama  U  have  been  reduced  lo  (hat  of  a 
modeni  Jug^er,  mere  tJergfae  of  band.  In  Lyd^ta'i 
'      mot  ncOnnci  e/ilar«»rt.  MS.  Hail.  IIS.  be 


What  may  aille  mankynde  'J-  ma^e]  ni 


Bo  baa  alia  lba  folloirlag  VMcb  o(  Death  to  a  (uu 
MairitrJiAn  Bfkill.  aonUm*  TVvUour 


Noogbl  may  anfl  al]  I 
For  dalh  ahEirtly.  noth 
ti  uot  (fyaceyred  hy  nn 


•  ,  Roy  de  Franco  el  i 


nf  tbyficbf 


TIa  tablaa  Tolatano]  Tbe  AilroDmi 

IaninDtniDclently*t>m<4  Id  Ihea 

,cal  tenna,  drawn  chiefly  fnxn  thoaa  li 
(iTca  In  the  Addll-  to  Ghns.  Vn.  t.  Bi- 

ronymut  contra  Jovbilanuni.  L  t  c  ■ 


il  MSS. 


>antiD|t  In  UE&  A.  C  1.  AA.  I. 
n'Udc]  After  (hla  Tone    Ed.  Qb{ 


WIU  boldn  hlm  a  lawed  niaa  io  UtIa, 
That  he  •rail  put  hia  *ire  la  Jeopardle. 
Tlerlcncth  theUIo.eryeupan  Umfria. 


I 


■in]  Rjadi/.    Thia  aid  wwd  b 


US.  A.  Id  MSS.  C.  I.  HA.  Ihe  fullowloe  D°lc  la  at 
of  Ihe  Fr»Dke]eln-a  taXa:  "Htre  endclh  Ihe  Fr. 
blflDnclh  the  PhlildcaetBlewKhouluProlagn" 

VoT.  11993-  For  wine  and  yotitbe]  The  contajt,! 
itqulrea  Ihat  He  ihauld  read. 


Tale^    MOtt. 
rrior  llbRiiin 

ahutbUd. 
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tioos,  as  oil  and  grete  do  firep    I  can  make  no  acme  of 
i/ouihe,  or  tkovgkUt  as  some  MS8.  read. 

Ver.  12051.  The  doctour]  Over  against  this  line  in  the 
margin  of  MS.  C  I.  is  written  **  Augustinus  ;**  which 
means,  I  suppose,  that  this  description  of  Envy  is  taken 
from  S.  Austin.  But  I  douht  whether  Chaucer  meant  to 
quote  that  Saint  by  the  title  of  The  doctour.  It  rather 
seems  to  be  an  idle  parenthesis  like  that,  ver.  72&I. 

Ver.  13()74.  a  cherl]  So  the  best  3ISS.  and  Ed.  Ca.  2.  The 
Ofinimon  Editt.  have  client.  In  the  Rom,  de  la  R,  where 
this  story  is  told,  ver.  M15— ii804,  Claudius  is  called  Ser- 
gent  of  Appius:  and  accordingly  Chaucer  a  little  lower, 
ver.  12204.  calls  him  "  servant— unto— Appius.** 

In  the  Disoiurse  &c.  ^  xxix.  I  forgot  to  mention  the 
Rom.  dt  la  Rose  as  one  of  the  sources  of  this  tale ;  though, 
npon  examination,  I  find  that  our  author  has  drawn  more 
from  thence,  than  from  either  Gower  or  Livy. 

Ver.  ISIM.  For  love]  Rom.  de  la  R.  5871* 

Car  par  amour  et  tarn  halnt 
A  as  beUe  fiUe  Vii^ne 
Tantost  a  la  teste  coupie^ 
£t  puis  ail  Juge  presfnUe 
Devant  tons  en  plain  Contistoire, 
Et  le  Juge,  selon  lliystoire, 
Le  commanda  tantost  k  prendre 


See  below,  v.  1S190— 3.  The  speeches  of  Tirginins  and  his 
danghter  are  of  Chaucer's  own  invention. 

Ver.  1219a  See  F.  L.  18. 

Ver.  1223a  Of  bothe  ycftes]  This  line  is  restored  from 
M8&  CI.  HA.  It  had  been  supplied  in  the  conunon 
copies  by  the  following : 

fint  hereof  wol  I  not  proceed  as  now. 

Ver.  12208.  a  pitnus  tale]  Thir  is  the  reading  of  two  good 
MSB.  A.  and  HA.  but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  gloss.  The  other 
copies  read  em^ul^  which  is  near  the  truth.  It  should  be 
erm^fml.  Earme.  Sax.  signifies  miser.  Hence  earmclice, 
miteri.  Chr.  Sax.  8A.  earmthe.  miseria,  ibid.  141.  And  a 
little  lower,  ver.  12246,  to  erme  is  used  for  to  grieve  ss  the 
Sax.  earmian  is,  Chr.  Sax.  188. 14. 

Ver.  1SS39L  thy  jnrdanes]  This  word  is  in  Walsingham, 
p.  288.  *'  due  olUe.  quas  Jordanes  vocamus,  ad  ejus  collum 
coUigantnr.'*  This  is  part  of  the  punishment  of  a  pre- 
tended Fhisicus  et  astroioguSt  who  had  deceived  the 
peuple  by  a  fulse  prediction.  HoUinshed  calls  them  two 
forden  pots,  p.  440. 

Ver.  1224a  Thin  ypocras]  Tpoeras,  or  Hippocras,  and 
Cfal'.aneSt  should  both  have  been  printed,  as  proper 
names,  with  great  initial  letters.  See  the  note  on  ver. 
433. 

Ver.  12245.  Said  I  not  wel  ?]  All  the  best  M8S.  agree  in 
giving  thi<«  phrase  to  the  Host  in  this  place.  It  must 
remind  us  of  the  similar  phraso,  said  F  urll  f  which  occurs 
so  frequently  in  the  mouth  of  Shakespeare's  Host  of  the 
Garter;  and  may  be  sufficient,  with  the  other  circum- 
stances of  general  resemblance,  to  make  us  believe,  that 
Shakespeare,  when  he  drew  that  character,  had  not  for- 
gotten his  Chauoer. 

Ver.  12279.  To  saffron]  So  M&  A.  and  Ed.  Ca.  2.  I  have 
,4Tferred  it  to  the  conimun  reading  savor,  as  more  expres- 
sive, and  less  likely  Ut  havv  been  a  gloss.  Saffron  was 
used  to  give  coUmr  as  well  as  flavour. 

The  next  lines  are  thus  read  in  MSS.  C.  1.  Ask.  1.  2.  HA. 

In  every  village  and  in  every  toun, 
Thb  is  my  temc,  and  shal  and  ever  was ; 
Radix  maloruM  est  cupiilitas. 
Than  sliew  I  forth,  &c. 

And  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  followed  them. 

Ver.  1?2<j7.  Fasting  ydrinkcn]  The  prepositive  particle 
p  haa  been  added  for  the  sake  of  the  metre. 

Ver  1-2340.  gon  a  blake  beried]  So  all  the  MSS.  I  think, 
except  Ask.  2.  which  reads  '*  on  blake  be  ryed.**  Skinner 
explains  btake^eried  to  mean  in  nigras  et  inauspieatas 
demos  missus*   I  really  cannot  gveis  what  it  meaaa 


Ver.  12341.  For  certesl  See  II.  R.  ver.  57«3, 

For  oft  gode  predicacioun 
Cometh  of  evil  entendoun. 

Ver.  12409.  Hem  thought  the  Jeweti]  The  same  thought 
is  repeated  in  the  Persones  Tale,  p.  159. 

Ver.  12411.  tombestcros]  Women-dancers,  from  tht  Sax. 
tumban,  to  dunce.  He  uses  the  word  again  in  the  Tent,  of 
L.  B.  2.  The  Editt.  read  tomblesleres  y  which  is  a  Utor 
word,  formed,  like  our  tumblert  from  tumbelan,  the  fre- 
quentative of  tumban. 

With  respect  to  the  termination  In  stere,  see  the  note  on 
ver.  2019.  and  in  the  next  line /ruitesteres  are  to  be  under- 
stood to  he/emale  sellers  ef  fruit, 

Ver.  12417.  The  holy  writ]  In  marg.  C  L  Nolite  Inebrlari 
vino,  in  quo  est  luxuria. 

Ver.  12426.  Seneoi]  Perhaps  he  refers  to  Epist,  Lxxxni. 
Extende  in  plures  dies  Ilium  ebrii  habitum  :  uunquid  de 
furore  dubitabis  ?  nunc  quoque  non  est  minor  sed  brevier. 

Ver.  12442.  For  while  that  Adam]  At  this  line,  the 
margin  of  MS.  C.  I.  quotes  Hieronym.  c.  Jovinian.  Quam 
diu  jejunavit  Adam  in  Paradise  fuit.  Comedit  et  cjectus 
est.    Statim  duxit  uxorem. 

Ver.  12456.  Mete  unto  wombe]  In  marg.  C  1.  Eaoa 
ventri,  Ac. 

Ver.  12463.  The  AposUe  saith]  Philipplans,  Hi.  1& 

Ver.  12468.  stinking  Is  thy  cod]  So  MS.  C  Or  we  may 
read  with  MS.  B.  8.  ofoule  stinking  cod. 

Ver.  12471.  to  find]  to  supplg.    So  ver.  14835. 
She fimnd  hireself  and  eke  hin  doughtren  two. 
See  also  P.  P.  foL  Ixxx. 

For  a  frend,  that  Jlndeth  him,  faileth  him  never  at  nede. 

Ver.  12473.  V.  B'Artigny.    Vol.  vi.  p.  390. 

Ver.  12497<  the  white  wine  of  Lepe]  According  to  the 
Geographers,  Lepe  was  not  far  frum  Cadiz.  This  wine,  of 
whatever  sort  it  may  have  been,  was  probably  much 
stronger  than  theOaaoon  wines,  usually  drunk  in  England. 
La  Kochelle  and  Bourdeaux,  ver.  125415.  the  two  chief 
ports  of  Oascony.  were  both.  In  Chaucer's  time,  part  of 
the  Englibh  dominions. 

Spanish  wines  might  also  be  more  alluring  upon  account 
of  their  greater  rarity.  Among  the  Orders  of  tlie  Royal 
Household,  in  1604,  is  the  following.  (MS.  Harl,  293. 
fol.  162.)  *'  And  whereas.  In  tymes  past,  Spanish  wines* 
called  Sacke,  were  little  or  noe  whit  uiied  in  our  courte, 
and  that  in  later  years,  though  not  of  ordinary  allowance. 
It  was  thought  convenient,  that  noblemen,  ftc  might  bare 
a  boule  or  glass,  &c.  We  understanding  that  it  is  now 
used  as  common  drinke,  dec.  reduce  the  allowance  to  xii 
Gallons  a  day  for  the  court,"  &c 

Ver.  125Sa  Redeth  the  Bible]  Proverbs,  xxxL  i. 

Ver.  12537  Stilbon]  John  of  Salisbury,  from  wh(ttn  our 
author  probably  took  this  story  and  the  following,  calls 
him  Chiton.  Polycrat.  L.  I.  c.  5.  Chilon  Lacedcmonius, 
Jungcnde  societatis  causA  missus  Corinthum,  duces  et 
scni<ircs  populi  ludentes  Invcnit  in  alel.  Infecto  itaque 
negotio  reversus  est.  dco.  Accordingly  in  ver.  12330.  MS. 
C.  I.  reads  very  rightly  Lacedomye  instead  of  Calidons,  the 
common  reading.  Our  author  has  used  before  Lacedomis 
tot  Lacedamon,  ver.  11692. 

Ver.  12542.  Yplaying  atte  hasord]  I  have  added  the  pre* 
potiitivo  y  for  the  sake  of  the  metre.  Atte  is  a  dissyllable. 
It  was  originally  aiten,  and  is  so  used  by  R.  O.  p.  379.  431. 
It  has  been  frequently  corrupted  into  at  the;  but  in 
Chaucer  it  may,  and,  I  think,  should  almoet  everywhere 
be  restored.  See  ver.  l;i^5.  .39.'M.  4.1it3.  where  some  M6S. 
have  preserved  the  true  readiuKS— a((e  Bowe ;  atte  fuU. 

Ver.  125KA.  his  nailes]  i.  e.  with  which  he  was  nailed  to 
the  Cross.  Sir  J.  Mandevile,  c.  vii.  •*  And  thereby  in  the 
walle  is  the  phice  where  the  4  Nayles  of  our  Lord  weren 
hidd  ;  for  he  had  2  In  his  hondes  and  2  In  his  feet :  and 
of  one  of  theiso  the  Emperour  of  Costantynoble  made  a 
brydille  to  his  bors,  to  bere  him  in  bataylle ;  and  thorgh 
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▼ertue  theroof  he  orercame  his  enemies,**  &c.  He  had 
nid before,  c.  ii.  that  "on  of  the  nayloa  that  Crist  was 
naylled  with  on  the  cross,**  was  at  Constantynoble ;  and 
**  on  in  France,  in  the  Kinges  chapelle.** 

Ver.  12586.  the  blood— in  Bailee]  The  Abbey  of  Hallos, 
in  Glocestcrshire,  was  founded  by  Richard,  King  of  the 
Romans,  brother  to  Henry  III.  This  precious  relick, 
which  was  afterwards  commonly  called  **the  blood  of 
Hailes,"  was  brought  out  of  Germanie  by  the  son  of 
Richard,  Edmund,  who  bestowed  a  third  part  of  it  upon 
his  father's  Abbey  of  Hailes,  and  some  time  after  gave  the 
other  two  parts  to  an  Abbey  of  his  own  foundation  at 
Ashrug  near  Berkhanuted.    Hollinsh.  v.  iL  p.  2!5. 

Ver.  12590.  the  bicchel  bones  two]  The  common  reading 
b  tkilke  bones.  The  alteration,  which  I  have  vcnture'l  to 
make,  is  not  authorized  entirely  by  any  MS.  but  in  part 
by  scvoraL  MS.  A.  reads  biche^.  C.  1.  tiu  hecched.  HA. 
and  H.  ike  biccfud.  C.  B.  (.  Nc.  Ed.  Ca.  i.  the  bieckid.  B.  a. 
Uu  bicche.  Kd.  Ca.  2.  tke  bitched,  Bickel,  as  explained  by 
Kilian,  is  Talus,  ovillua  et  luMorius ;  and  Bickelen,  talis 
ludere.  See  also  Had.  Junll  Nomencl.  n.  213.  Our  dice 
indeed  are  the  antient  testera,  ( Kvfioi)  not  tali  {currpa- 
70X01) ;  but,  both  being  games  of  haaard,  the  implements 
of  one  might  be  easily  attributed  to  the  other.  It  should 
seem  from  Junius,  luc.  cit.  that  the  Germans  had  pre- 
served  the  custom  of  playing  with  the  natural  bones,  as 
they  have  different  names  for  a  game  with  tali  ovilli,  and 
another  with  tali  bubuli. 

Ver.  ISOOl.  Go  bet]  The  same  phrase  is  used  in  Leg.  of 
G.  W.  Dido.  288. 

The  herd  of  hartes  fonnden  Is  anon. 

With  h^,  ffo  bH,  pricke  thou,  let  gon,  let  gon. 

where  it  seems  to  be  a  term  of  the  chase. 

Ver.  12885.  Seint  Heleine]  Sir  J.  Mandevile.  c.  vlL  p.  93. 
**  and  nyghe  that  awtier  is  a  place  undre  erthe,  42  degrees 
of  depenesse,  where  the  Holy  Croys  was  founden,  be  the 
wytt  of  Seynte  Elyne,  nndir  a  roche,  where  the  Jewes  had 
hidde  it.  And  that  was  the  veray  croys  assayed ;  for  they 
founden  3  crosses ;  on  of  oure  Lord  and  2  of  the  2  theves : 
and  Seynte  Elyne  proved  hem  on  a  ded  body,  that  aros 
from  dethe  to  lyve.  whan  that  it  was  leyd  on  it,  that  oure 
Lord  dyed  on.*'    See  also  c.  ii.  p.  15. 

Ver.  12914.  I  smell  a  loller]  This  is  in  character,  ns 
appears  from  a  treatise  of  the  time.  Horl.  CataL  n.  16C6. 
•«  Now  in  Engelond  it  is  a  comun  protectioun  ayens  perse- 
cutioun — if  a  man  is  customable  to  swere  nedeles  and  fals 
and  unaviftcd,  by  the  bones,  nailcs,  and  sides  and  other 
membrcs  of  Crist— And  to  absteync  fro  othes  nedeles  and 
unleful,— and  repreve  sinne  by  way  of  charite,  is  mater 
and  cause  now,  why  Prelates  and  sum  Lordes  sclaundren 
men,  and  clepen  hem  LoUardee,  Eretikes,"  &c. 

Ver.  12919.  Sayde  the  Shipman]  So  M&  B.  8.  the  one 
MS.  (as  I  have  said  in  the  Discourse  &&  §.  xjcxi.)  which 
countenances  the  giving  of  this  Prologue  to  the  Sblpman. 
In  MS8.  C.  and  D.  this  passage  is  given  to  the  Sompnour, 
but  not  by  way  of  Prologue  to  his  tale.  In  C.  it  is  followed 
by  the  Wife  of  Bathes  Prologue,  and  in  D.  by  the  Pro- 
logue which  in  this  edition  is  prefixed  to  the  Squieres  tale. 

When  these  diversities  are  considered,  and  also  that  the 
whole  pasiiage  is  wanting  in  the  five  best  MSS.  it  may  per- 
haps appear  not  improbable,  that  these  ¥8  lines,  though 
composed  by  Chaucer,  had  not  been  inserted  by  him  in  the 
body  of  his  work  ;  that  they  were  therefore  omitted  in  the 
first  copies,  and  were  afterwards  inJudiciouMy  prefixed  to 
the  Squieres  tale,  when  the  true  Prologue  of  that  tale,  as 
printed  above,  was  become  unsuitable,  by  reason  of  the 
tale  itself  being  removed  out  of  its  proper  place. 

Ver.  12923.  springen  cockle]  This  seems  to  shew  that 
Chancer  considered  LolUr,  as  derived  from  lolium ;  but 
Du  Conge,  in  v.  Loixardus,  rather  supposes  that  Lollard 
was  a  word  of  German  original,  signifying  musritator; 
a  mumbler  of  prayers.    See  also  Kilian,  in  v.  Lollakkd. 

Ver.  12942.  He  mote  us  clothe]  In  Ed.  Ur.  it  Is  them  / 
but  all  the  MSB.  that  I  have  aeen  read  ut:  which  would 


lead  one  to  suspect,  that  this  Tale  was  origiiiallj  intaiM 
for  a  female  character. 

Ver.  13000.  Malvesie]  See  the  note  cm  Ter.  9681. 

Ver.  13027.  under  the  yerde]  This  was  properiy  mM  d 
children.  MS.  Bod.  Jun.  GC.  Monachicnm  CckllofiiaBi 
Sax.  Lat.  p.  15. 

Mag.  Quid  wumducas  in  die  f 
liwvtytst  thuon  dcg? 
Dis.  Adhuc  camibus  vescor, 
Gyt  flcscmetum  ic  bruos, 
quia  puer  turn 
Fortham  cild  ic  eom 
sub  virga  dcgens. 
under  gyrda  drohtniende. 

See  before  ver.  7898. 

Ver.  13061.  on  my  Portos]  L  e.  Bmiarif.  Da  Gaafs  ii 
T.  PoRTiPORiUM.  Portuasses  are  mentioned  amoi^  other 
prohibited  books  in  the  Stat.  3  and  4  E.  VL  c  ICl  Aid 
in  the  Parliament-roll  of  7  E.  IV.  n.  4a  there  is  a  Peti- 
tion, that  the  robbing  oi—Porleous—OTKjtWt  ManiMD,te 
should  be  made  felon  ie  without  clergy ;  to  which  tlie  Ktan 
answered,  Le  Rup  s'avisera, 

Ver.  13246.  Haven  hire]  The  final  n  in  HavtH  baa  beoi 
added  fur  the  sake  of  the  metre ;  but  unnecessarily,  aa  tlie 
e  feminine  may  be  pronounced  before  A,  aa  befora  a  ooa- 
sonanU    See  the  n.  on  ver.  300. 

Ver.  133fi8.  a  thousand  last  quad  yere]  Last  in  Tarr.  if 
onus,  sarcina.  Kiliun.  and  quaed  In  the  same  languags 
is  malus.  The  meaniiig  therefurc  is ;  God  give  the  monks 
a  thousand  last  (ever  so  great  a  weight)  of  quad  pert  (bad 
years,  misfortune).  The  Italians  oae  mal  anno  in  tlM 
same  sense. 

Ver.  13383.  O  Lord,  our  Lord]  The  Prioreaee  beglna  hcv 
legende  with  the  first  verses  of  the  8th  Psalm,  Domiaib 
Dominus  noster  inc. 

Ver.  13401.  Whan  hethlnherte  light]  L  e  U^^tad;  aiadf 
ligkt,  or  pleasant.    60  hi  Tra  B.  iii.  loea 

Whan  wroth  is  he  that  ahold  my  aorrowea  Ugid. 

Ver.  13444.  Seint  Nicholas]  We  have  an  accoont  of  the 
very  early  piety  of  this  Saint  in  his  Lesson,  Brer.  Roaoan. 
tL  Decemb.  Cujus  viri  sanctitas.  quanta  futnra  easec,  jam 
ab  incunabulis  apparuit.  Nam  infana,  cum  reliqoas  dies 
Inc  nutricis  frequens  sugeret,  quartA  et  aext4  feriA  (e« 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays)  semel  duntaxat,  idque  vesperl, 
sugebat. 

Ver.  13509.  souded  in  virginitee]  or  (according  to  the 
better  MSS.)  souded  to  virginitee.  Souded  is  from  the 
Fa.  souhUfBnd  that  from  the  Lat.  solidatus  /  conaolidatad, 
fastened  together.  In  Widiff  's  N.  T.  Dedis.  iii  consoiulatm 
is  rendered  sowdid.  The  latter  part  of  this  atanaa  refen 
to  Revelat.  xiv.  3,  4. 

Ver.  13575. 1  halso  thee]  MSS.  Ask.  1.  2.  read  •«  I  conjors 
thee  "—but  that  seems  to  be  a  gloss.  To  halse  aignlilea 
properly  to  embrace  round  tke  neek^  from  the  Sax.  kals, 
the  neck.    See  ver.  10253.    So  in  C.L.  ver.  1290. 

I  stand  and  speke  and  laugh  and  kisse  and  kalM. 
It  signifies  also  to  salute.    P.  P.  fol.  xxiL 

I  halse  hym  hendlich,  as  I  hys  frenda  were, 
and  foL  xxxix.  to  salute  witk  reverence* 

And  the  eleven  sterres  halsed  him  all. 

which  seems  to  be  the  sense  hcrew 

Ver.  1.3597.  than  wol  I  fetchen  thee]  The  best  MSS.  read 
now,  which  is  scarce  reconciloHble  to  any  rules  of  speech. 
Even  with  the  correction  which  I  have  adopted,  there  is  a    ' 
greater  confusion  in  this  narration  than  I  reooUeot  to  hare    ' 
observed  in  any  other  of  Chaucer's  stories. 

Ver.  13623.  to  japen  he  began]  60  MS.  E.  Soma  MS& 
read— (Ao  Ix^an. 

Ver.  13650.  at  Popcring]  Poppering,  or  Poppling,  was 
the  name  of  apariah  in  the  Marchesof  Calais.  Oar  famooa 
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■0  ant  feet  crtba  third 


■nd  iatounj  a  ipeclq  of  baw 
vblch  ai1gfiial]]F  iltolOed  a  c 
Booh  rotn  were  ffHienUjr  m, 


^    mS,    Gbrkellloan]   1 


'  both  emK*.    In  fii 
I  wu  milled   b;  tl 


Vcr.  13751  he  >ple<t]  Eit.  Tit,  re»ii 

ra  tplrt,  at  iptrf,  Ci.  Doufi.  il^Bn 
Vur.  137X1.  Sin  OllphmuDl]  BIr  Elt) 


•  bemteKrlbln;   I 


SUtulee  Oallif  lialfpn.ci.  Bm  the  que 
r  la  Ur.  Wurun'i  Ube.  oa  Bp.  i.  L  jj.  Iw. 
s.  13017-  haulihif  tor  the  rivsre]  Hee  the 


pmperljr  Idid  two  vor^,  li  If  o^v  were  on  cplthpt.    It 

the  IBM  Efwi  then  ud  there  iclM  a  Uxmagay  nnnle  the 
lid  Wuitun  Tresham  thnuihe  the  body  i  foote  imd  more 
wfatRof  lie  died.-  NIcotdeeoribeeBZiiDaivMbeaMuarlth 

Vet.  inu.  clone  gllofre]  Cfcu  rfi  girtjlli.  Fr.  Cofyop^ii;- 


lerlhhiK  ■ 


appoelta  lllutntloa 
the  Orlflul,  ver.  1347— Ki.  See  ilK  i 


cho  of  Ol^famht.' 


>e  dvTADt  eel  fait  porter  nm  dngon. 


Asdtgiln. 

Plel^Dent  lor  deal  tervagan  etm 


He  If  not  menliuned  b;  any  at  Ibe  mllai  of  I^nch 
llterATT  bljitoT]r  that  1  have  eeai. 
Ver.  137Sa  B  fel  (tiTe  illDg]  Thla  )■  tbe  nadlnf  of  thi 


[He*  the  Glow,  in  v.  Sr.irr  Buho. 
Vcr.  I377S.  gwloura  for  to  I 
wu  only  one  uf  tbe  bnacbee  of  t 


Add.  Nol&  Ed.  ngs.] 


d  loftther  In  lb* 
llDwlDg  Uaeit  from  irillum  V  Aa»r>if<«i'iTniulitlan 
■  rell|loiutnUlHbyJ«ti>i/raU»f.    He.Xi^l7C 


:irOftnf  Ifanrlfkt, 
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He  fond  a  knight  under  a  tre ; 
Upon  a  cloth  of  gold  he  lay ; 
Byfor  him  sat  a  ful  fayr  may: 
A  lady  ut  with  tham  in  fere; 
The  maiden  red,  that  thai  might  hen, 
A  real  rcmanet  in  that  place.— 

The  original  of  this  title,  which  is  an  uncommon  one,  I 
take  to  have  been  this.  When  the  French  romances  found 
their  way  Into  Italy  (not  long  before  the  year  130O. 
Crescimb.  T.  i.  p.  336.)  some  Italian  undertook  to  collect 
together  all  those  relating  to  Chu-lemagne  and  his  family, 
and  to  form  them  into  a  regular  body  of  history.  The  six 
first  books  of  this  work  come  down  to  the  death  of  Pepin. 
They  begin  thus :  Qui  se  comenxa  la  hysteria  el  Real  di 
FratLta  oomenxando  a  Constantino  imperatnre  aecondo 
molte  lexende  che  lo  ho  attrovato  e  racolte  insieme.  Edit. 
Mutinet.  1491.  fol.  It  was  reprinted  in  1537  under  this 
title,  **  /  reeUi  di  Franza,  nel  quale  si  contiene  la  genera- 
tione  di  tutti  i  Re,  Duchi,  Prindpi  e  Baroni  di  Franaa.  e 
delli  Paladinl,  ooUe  battaglie  da  loro  fatte  ftc.**  Quadrio, 
T.  tL  p.  A3U.  Balviati  had  seen  a  MS.  of  this  work  written 
about  1350  (Crescimb.  T.  i.  p.  330),  and  IdonotbelicTethat 
any  mention  of  a  Realt  or  Rojfol,  Rtnnance  is  to  be  found, 
in  French  or  English,  prior  to  that  date. 

Yer.  13786.  He  didde  next  his  white  lere]  He  did,  or 
put,  on  next  bin  white  ikin.  To  don,  do  on,  and  doff,  do 
qiT,  have  been  in  use,  as  vulgar  words,  long  since  Chaucer's 
time.  Lere  seems  to  be  used  for  ekin  in  Isnmbraau  MS. 
CotU  CaL  ii.  fol.  1^ 

nis  lady  is  white  as  wales  bone. 
Here  lere  brygte  to  se  upon, 
So  faire  as  blosme  on  tre. 

Though  It  more  commonly  signifles  only,  what  wo  call 
complexion. 

In  the  Romanoe  of  Li  beau  detwntu,  hJa  arming  is  thus 
described,  foL  4i. 

They  caste  on  him  a  scherte  of  selk, 
A  gypeU  as  white  as  melk 

In  that  semely  sale. 
And  «yxt  an  hawberk  brygt. 
That  richely  was  adygt 

With  mayles  thykke  and  smale— 

Ter.  13793.  of  Jewcs  werk]  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  the  Jews  celebrated  any  where  as  renuu-kable  artifi- 
cers. I  am  therefore  inclined  to  adopt  an  explanation  of 
this  word,  which  I  find  in  a  note  of  the  learned  Editor  of 
Ane.  8eoU.  Poems,  p.  230.  **  This  Jow,"  not  this  Jew,  but 
this  Juggler  or  magician.  The  words  tojotek,  to  deceive, 
and  Jotekerjfpaurkry,  Juggling  tricks,  are  still  in  use.  In 
Lord  Uyndford's  MS.  p.  136.  there  is  a  fragment  of  a  sort 
of  fairy  tale,  whore  "  Scho  is  the  Queue  of  Jowia"  means, 
**She  is  the  queen  of  magiciana** 

According  to  this  explanation  **  Jewoa  werk"  may  sig- 
nify the  work  of  magicians,  or  fairioa. 

Yer.  13800.  a  charboude]  A  carbuncle  ( Eecarbouele,  Fa.) 
was  a  common  bearing.    GuiUim's  Heraldry,  p.  109l 

Yer.  13804.  cuirbouly]  Cuir  bmtilU,  of  which  Sir  Tho- 
paaes  boots  were  made,  was  also  applied  to  many  other 
purposes.  See  Froissart,  v.  L  c.  110. 120.  and  t.  iv.  c.  19. 
In  this  last  passage,  he  aays,  the  Saracens  covered  their 
targes  with  cuir  bouilli  de  Capadoce,  oii  nul  fer  ne  pent 
IMrendre  n'attacher ;  si  le  cuir  n'est  trop  dchaufd. 

Yer.  13807.  rcwel  bone]  What  kind  of  material  this  waa 
I  profess  myself  quite  ignorant.  In  the  Tumament  nf 
TotUnkam,  ver.  75.  (Anc  Poet  v.  ii.  p.  la)  Tibbe  is 
introduced  with  "  a  garland  on  her  head  full  of  ruell 
bones."  The  derivation  in  Gloss.  Urr.  of  this  word  from 
the  Fa.  rioU,  divcrsly  coloured,  has  not  the  least  proba- 
bility. The  other,  which  deduces  it  from  the  Fa.  rouelle  / 
ro(u/a/  the  whirl- bone,  or  knee-pan;  is  more  plausible; 
though,  as  the  Glonarist  observes,  that  sense  will  hardly 
suitherew 

Yer.  13823.  Of  hidiea  love  and  drucrie]  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  here  of  departing  from  the  MB&  which 
raad^ 

And  of  ladiai  knrt  dnieiie. 


Upon  second  thoughts  I  am  more  Inclined  to  thzov  oat 
lcv€  as  a  gloss  for  drucrie,  and  to  read  thus; 

And  of  ladies  dmerie. 

Drucrtg  is  strangely  explained  in  Glosa.  Urr.  SobHHth 
modestjf.    It  means  courtship,  gallantry* 

Yer.  13828.  Of  Sire  Libeux]  HU  romanoe  is  in  MS.  CoU, 
Cal.  ii.  In  the  12th  Stanza  wc  have  hia  true  name  and  the 
reason  of  it.    King  Arthur  speaks. 

Now  clepeth  him  alle  thus, 
Ljf  beau  deseonus, 

For  the  love  of  me. 
Than  may  ye  wete  arowe, 
Thefayre  unknovce 

Certes  so  hatte  he. 

Ibid.  Plcindamour]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  MSB. 
and  I  know  not  why  we  should  change  it  for  Blandamtiur^ 
as  both  names  sound  equally  well. 

Yer.  13833.  As  sparcle]  The  same  aimile^ia  in  /ncmfrrw, 
foL130.  b. 

He  spronge  forth,  as  sparke  on  [f.  of  ]  glede. 

QU>d«  in  the  preceding  verse  Is  probably  for  ptotmfr,  ^nwed ; 
from  the  Sax.  glowan,  candere* 

Yer.  13844.  Sire  Perclvein  The  Romanoe  of  Perceval  le 
Galois,  or  de  Oalis,  was  composed  in  octosyllable  Frendi 
verse  by  Chrestlen  de  Troyes,  one  of  the  oldest  and  beat 
French  Romancers,  before  the  year  1191.  Fauchet,  L.  ii. 
c.  x.  It  oonslMted  of  above  sixty  thouMand  verses  (BM. 
des  Rom.  T.  ii.  p  250)  so  that  it  would  be  some  trouble  to 
find  the  fact  which  is,  probably,  here  alluded  to.  Tha 
Romance,  under  the  same  title,  in  French  prose,  printed 
at  Paris,  1530,  fol.  can  be  only  an  abridgement,  I  suppose, 
of  the  original  poem. 

Yer.  13845.  So  worthy  under  wede]  This  phrase  oocon 
repeatedly  In  the  Romance  of  Emari. 

foL  70.  b.  Than  sayde  that  vorihy  unthcr  uvdt, 
74.  b.  The  childe  was  u^rthy  unther  uxde. 
And  sate  upon  a  nobyl  stede. 

See  also  fol.  71*  b.  73.  a. 

Yer.  13852.  the  devil  I  beteche]  I  betake,  reccmwund  or 
give,  to  the  devlL    See  ver.  3748. 

My  soule  betake  I  unto  Sathanas. 

and  ver.  8037.  17256.  where  the  pri'pobition  is  omitted,  as 
here.  To  take,  in  our  old  language.  Is  also  need  for  To 
teUce  to  i  To  give.    See  ver.  13334. 

Be  tckc  me  certain  gold,  I  wote  it  wel. 

And  compare  ver.  13224. 13286. 

The  change  of  betake  into  beteche  was  not  so  great  a 
licence  formerly  as  it  would  be  now,  as  ch  and  k  seem 
once  to  have  been  pronounced  in  nearly  the  same  manner. 
See  ver.  3307.  8,  II,  12.  where  veerk  is  made  to  rime  to 
cherche  and  clerk.  It  may  be  observed  too,  that  the  Saxona 
had  but  one  verb,  taecau,  to  signify  eapcre  and  doctre; 
and  though  our  ancestors,  oven  before  Chaucer's  time,  had 
split  that  single  verb  into  two.  To  take  and  To  teche,  and 
had  distinguished  each  from  the  other  by  a  different  mode  of 
inflexion,  yet  the  compound  verb  Betake,  which  according 
to  that  mode  of  Inflexion  ought  to  have  formed  Its  past 
time  Betoke,  formed  it  often  Betaught^  as  if  no  such  distinc- 
tion had  been  established.  See  R.  R.  vcr.4428.  Oamelyn,  066. 
The  regular  past  time  Betoke  occurs  in  ver.  16009. 

Yer.  13879.  I  mene  of  Mark  and  3Tatthew]  The  conjunc- 
tion and  has  been  added  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  without 
authority,  and  perhaps  without  necesuity ;  as  Mark  was 
probably  written  by  Chaucer  Marke,  and  pronounced  as 
a  Dissylhible. 

THa  TALK  or  BULraxua]  Mr.  Thomas  has  observed,  that 
this  Tale  seems  to  have  been  written  in  blank  verse.  M8S. 
notes  upon  Chaucer,  Ed.  Urr.  in  Krit.  Mus.  It  Is  certain, 
that  in  the  former  part  of  it  wc  find  a  number  of  blank 
verses  intermixed,  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  in 
any  of  our  author^  other  proee  writings.  Rut  this  poetical 
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P.  115.  coL  1.  L  51.  If  ft  man  of  higher  estat]  ThiB  prudent 
ftdTioe  is  trom  Cato,  L.  iv.  DiBt.  40. 

Cede  locum  Icsos,  fortiuis  cede  potenti  [f.  potetia] 
Lcdne  qui  potuit,  prodesse  aliqiuuido  valcblt. 

P.  lie.  col.  1.  L  4S.  If  a  netherdes  doughter]  The  Editt 
have  etrangely  corrupted  this  into— a  turthet  doughter. 
The  reading,  which  I  have  restored  from  tho  MSS.  is  con> 
flrmed  by  the  original  passage  In  PamphUut*  MS.  Bo<L 
3703. 

Dnmmodo  sit  dires cuhudam  nata  hubuM, 
Eligit  e  mille  quern  libet  ilia  vinim. 

P.  lie  ool.  2.  L  49.  Wakcth,  &&]  I  can  find  nothing 
nearer  to  this  in  Cato,  than  the  maxim,  L.  iii.  Diet.  7*  Stg- 
nitievt  /ygito. — For  the  quotations  from  the  same  author 
in  the  same  page,  L  65  and  70*  see  L.  iv.  Dist.  17.  and  L.  iiL 
IHst23L 

Ver.  13896.  corpus  Madrian]  The  relicks  of  8t.  Mater- 
nvs.  Gloes.  Urr.  But  I  can  find  no  such  saint  in  the  com- 
men  Legendaries. 

Ver.  13948.  A  right  wel  faring]  I  have  no  better  autho- 
rity for  the  insertion  of  right  than  Ed.  Urr. 

Yer.  13968.  lushebnrghes]  Base  coins,  probably,  first 
Imported,  as  Skinner  thinks,  from  Luxemburg.  They  are 
mentioned  in  the  Sut.  25  E.  III.  c.  2.  to  monoie  appelle 
Lucynbourg,  and  in  F.  P.  fol.  82  b. 

As  In  lutktmiTfh  is  a  luther  alay,  yet  loketh  like  sterling. 

Ver.  14013.  in  the  feld  of  Damascene]  So  Lydgate,  from 
Boccaoa,  speaks  of  Adam  and  Eve.    Trag.  B.  L  c  1. 

Of  slime  of  the  erth  in  Damascene  thefeldc 
Ood  made  them  above  ech  creature. 

Boceaee  is  much  longer  in  relating  their  story,  which  is 
the  first  of  his  Tragedies. 

Ver.  14021.  Sampson]  His  tragedy  is  also  in  Boccace,  B. 
f.c.  19l  but  our  author  beems  rather  to  have  followed  the 
original.  Judges  xiv,  xv,  xvi. 

Ver.  14080.  the  queme]  The  mill.  Kuema,  mola.  Island. 

Ver.  14101.  Hercules]  In  this  account  of  the  labours  of 
Hereules  Chaucer  has  evidently  copied  Bo«thiu8,  L.  iv. 
Met.  7«  Many  of  thoexprvsbions  he  had  used  before  in  his 
prose  translation  of  that  author. 

Ver.  14116.  theheveneon  his  nekke  longe]  This  is  the 
reading  of  the  best  MSSb  and  is  agreeable  to  Bocthius,  loc, 
eiL  thus  translated  by  Chaucer.  "And  tho  last  of  his 
labon  was,  that  he  tueteined  the  hecen  upon  his  necke 
nnbowed.**  The  margin  of  MS.  C  1.  explains  longe  to 
mean  diu. 

The  Editt.  read. 

And  bare  hit  hed  upon  his  epere  long. 

Ver.  1412a  saith  Trophee]  As  all  tho  best  MSS.  agree  in 
this  reading,  I  have  retained  it.  though  I  cannot  tcU  what 
author  is  alluded  to.  The  margin  of  C.  1.  has  this  note. 
Hie  vates  Cbald«orum  Tropheus. 

The  Editt.  read— /or  troj^ee*— 

Ver.  14149.  Nabuchodonosor]  For  this  history,  and  the 
following  of  Balthasar,  see  Daniel,  i— v.  The  latter  only 
Is  related  by  Boccace,  B.  ii.  c.  xxiii. 

Ver.  14253.  Zenobia]  Her  story  is  told  by  Boccace,  D<  ca$. 
Vir,  L.  iii.  c.  7-  but  more  at  largo  hi  his  book  De  Claris 
Uulieribus  ;  from  which  our  author  has  plainly  taken 
almost  every  circumRtance  of  V.i%  narration  ;  though  in 
ver.  14331.  he  setms  to  refer  to  Petrarch  as  his  original. 
Perhaps,  Boccace's  book  had  fallen  into  Chaucer's  hands 
under  the  name  of  Petrarch. 

Ver.  14295.  Till  fully  fcmrty  dayes]  There  is  a  confusion 
in  this  passage,  which  might  have  been  avoided,  if  our 
author  had  recurred  to  Trebellius  Pollio,  Trig.  Tyrann. 
c.  xxLx.  de  Zenobia.  **Quum  semcl  concubuisset,  ex- 
pectatis  menstrui^,  continebat  sc  si  praegnans  esset ;  sin 
minus,  itcrum  potcstatem  quvrcndid  libcris  dabat." 

Ver.  14378.  a  vitremite]  This  word  is  differently  written 
In  the  MbS.  vitrymite ;  uHtermite ;  wintcrmitei  vitrpte. 
The  Editt  read,  autremite ,-  which  is  equally  unintelligible. 


Ver.  14385.  south  and  septentrioun]  The  MSS.  read 
north  i  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the 
correction,  which  was  first  made,  I  believe,  in  Ed.  Ur.  In 
the  Aom.  de  la  R.  from  whence  great  part  of  this  tragedy 
of  Nero  is  translated,  the  passage  stands  thus^  ver.  6501. 

Ce  desloyal,  que  Je  te  dy, 
Et  d'Orient  et  de  Midy, 
D'Occident,  de  Septentrion, 
Tint-il  ]&  Jurisdidon. 

Ver.  14408.  domesman]  Judge.  The  word  in  Boethios^ 
who  has  also  related  this  story,  is  Censor,  L.  iL  Met.  vi. 

Ora  non  tinxit  lacrymis,  sed  esse 
Censor  extincti  potuit  decoris^- 

which  our  author  has  thus  rendered  in  his  prose  version. 
**  Ne  no  tere  wette  his  face,  but  he  was  so  liarde  herted, 
that  he  might  be  domesman,  or  Judge,  of  her  dedde 
beautee." 

Ver.  14484.  >Vher  Eliachim]  I  cannot  find  any  priest  of 
this  name  in  the  book  of  Judith.  The  High  priest  of 
Jerusalem  is  called  Joacim  in  c.  Iv.  which  name  would 
suit  the  verse  better  than  Eliachim. 

Ver.  14493.  Antiochus]  This  Tragedy  is  ft  poeticftl  para- 
phrase of  ii.  Maccabees,  c  ix. 

Ver.  14639.  word  and  ende]  Dr.  Hickes  in  bis  Gr.  A.  S. 
p.  70.  has  proposed  to  read  **  ord  and  end,**  both  hero  and 
in  Tro.  B.  v.  ver.  1668.  He  has  shewn  very  clearly  that 
ord  and  end  was  a  common  Saxon  expresaion  for  Vie  whole 
of  a  thing ;  the  beginning  and  end  of  it.  But  all  the  MSS. 
that  I  have  examined  read  word,  and  therefore  I  have  left 
it  in  the  text,  as  possibly  the  old  Saxon  phrase,  in  Chaucer's 
time,  might  have  been  corrupted. 

Ver.  14S45.  Cresus]  In  the  opening  of  this  story,  our 
author  has  plainly  copied  the  following  passsge  of  his  own 
version  of  Bocthius,  B.  iL  Pro.  2.  "  Wiste  thou  not  how 
Cresus,  kind  of  Lydiens.  o/whiche  king  Cyrus  wasJUl  sore 
agaste  a  litel  before,  5cc."  But  the  greatest  part  is  taken 
from  the  Rom.  dela  R.  ver.  G847— 6912. 

Ver.  14679.  Tragedie  ih]  This  reflection  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  one  which  follows  soon  after  the  mention  of 
CrcesuR  in  the  passage  Jubt  cited  from  Boethius.  *'  What 
other  thing  bewaylen  the  cryinges  of  tragcdyes  but  unely 
the  dedcs  of  fortune,  that  with  an  aukewarde  stroke  over- 
toumeth  the  realmes  of  grete  nobleye  ?  " 

Ver.  14685.  Peter  of  Spaine]  This  tragedie  and  the  three 
following,  in  beveral  MSS.  are  inserted  before^  after  ver. 
14380.    So  that  the  Menkes  Tale  ends  with  ver.  14684. 

And  cover  hire  bright  face  with  a  doude. 

In  favour  of  this  arrangement,  it  may  be  observed,  that, 
when  the  Monk  is  interrupted,  the  Hoste  alludes  to  this 
lino  as  fresh  in  his  memory,  ver.  14788. 

He  spake  hoyft  fortune  covered  with  a  eloude 
1  wote  not  what,  and  als  of  a  tragedie 
Hight  now  ye  herd. — 

Where  tragedie  may  be  supposed  to  allude  to  ver.  I4679- 

On  tho  other  hand,  though  the  Monk  professedly  disre- 
gards chronological  order,  these  very  modem  storlc«  in  tho 
midst  of  the  imcient  make  an  aukward  appearance ;  and 
as  the  Hoste  declares  himbelf  to  have  been  half  asleep,  he 
may  very  well  be  supposed  ti)  speak  from  a  confused  recol- 
lection of  what  had  been  Mid  88  verses  before.  And  what 
he  says  of  tragedie  may  be  referred  to  ver.  147C8. 

I  have  followed  the  order  observed  in  the  best  MSS.  C.  L 
Ask.  1.  2.  HA. 

Ver.  14IJ97.  Not  Charles  Oliver]  Not  ♦.he  Oliver  of  Charles 
(Charlcm.')gne)but  an  Oliver  of  Arii)orica,asecondOenelon, 
or  Ganulon.  See  vor.  13i24.  ]5i33.  So  this  puMtage  is  to  be 
understood,  which  in  Ed.  Urr.  has  been  chunged  to— Not 
Charleji,  ne  Oliver— But  who  this  Oliver  of  Brelagne  was, 
whom  our  author  charges  as  tr^rArer  of  the  death  of  King 
Pctro,  is  not  so  clear.  According  to  Mariana,  L.  xviL  c.  13. 
such  a  charge  might  most  properly  be  brouRbt  against 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  a  Breton,  afterwards  Constable  of 
France ;  as  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  privftte  treaty  with 
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him,  that  Petro  came  to  bis  tent,  where  he  was  killed  by 
bis  brother  Henry,  and  partly,  as  some  said,  eon  apuda  de 
Btltran.  But  how  be  should  come  to  be  called  Oliver  I 
cannot  guess ;  unless,  perhaps,  Chaucer  confounded  him 
with  Olivier  de  Cliaon,  another  famous  Breton  of  those 
times,  who  was  also  Ckinstable  of  France  after  Bertrand. 
Froisnrt  mentions  an  Olivier  de  Mannpt  nephew  to  Ber- 
trond  du  Ouesclin,  as  receiving  large  rewards  from  King 
Ilenry ;  vol.  i  ch.  24ft.  but  he  does  not  represent  him  as 
particularly  concerned  in  the  death  of  Petro. 

The  person  meant,  whoever  he  was,  must  hare  been 
sufficiently  pointed  out  at  the  time  by  bis  coat  of  arms, 
which  is  described  in  ver.  14693, 4.  The  **  egle  of  blak  "  in 
*'a  feld  of  snow**  is  plain  enough,  but  the  rest  of  the 
blaxonry  I  cannot  pretend  to  decypber. 

Ver.  14701.  Petro,  King  of  Cyprc]  Concerning  the  taking 
of  Alexandria  by  this  prince,  and  his  other  exploits,  see 
the  note  on  ver.  51.  and  the  authors  there  cited.  He  was 
assassinated  in  13G9.    Acad,  des  Ins.  T.  xx.  p.  439. 

Ver.  14709.  Bamabo  Viscount]  Bcmabo  Viscontl  Duke 
of  Milan,  was  deposed  by  his  nephew  and  thrown  into 
prison,  where  be  died  in  1.185. 

I  did  not  attend  to  this  circumstance,  when  I  stated  the 
insurrection  of  Btrawe  in  1381,  as  the  latest  historical  fact 
mentioned  in  these  tales :  Discourse,  &c.  n.  8.  The  death 
of  Bemabo  was  certainly  later.  Fortunately  however  this 
difference  of  four  years  has  no  other  consequence,  than 
that  it  makes  the  supposed  date  of  the  Pilgrimage  in  1383, 
which  was  before  very  doubtful,  still  more  improbable. 
The  Knight  might  as  probably  be  upon  a  Pilgrimage  in 
1387  as  in  1383,  according  to  the  precedent  of  Sir  Mathew 
de  Goumey.    See  note  on  ver.  43. 

Ver.  14717*  Ilugelin  of  Pise]  Chancer  himself  has  re> 
ferred  us  to  Dante  for  the  original  of  this  tragedy.  See 
In/emot  c.  xxxiiL 

Ver.  14765, 6.  These  two  Teracs  in  the  Editt  have  been 
transposed,  to  the  confuaion  of  the  sense  as  well  as  of  the 
metre. 

Ver.  14811.  say  somwhat  of  bnnting]  For  the  propriety 
of  this  request,  see  the  note  on  ver.  166  of  the  Menkes 
Character. 

Ver.  14816.  thou  Sire  John]  I  know  not  how  it  has  hap- 
pened, that  in  the  principal  modem  languages^  John,  or 
its  equivalent,  is  a  name  of  contempt,  or  at  least  of  slight. 
So  the  Italians  use  Oiatmi^  from  whence  Zani ;  the 
Spaniards  Juan,  as  Bobo  Juan,  a  foolish  John ;  the  French 
Jeant  with  various  additions;  and  in  English,  when  we 
call  a  man  a  John,  we  do  not  mean  it  as  a  title  of  honour. 
Chaucer  in  ver.  3708,  uses  Jaeke  foot,  as  the  Spaniards  do 
Bobo  Juan  ;  and  I  suppose  Jack  a$i  has  the  same  ety- 
mology. 

The  title  of  Sire  was  usually  given,  by  courtesy,  to 
Priests,  both  secular  and  regular. 

Ver.  14852.  a  mancr  dey]  A  kind  cfdey  ;  but  what  a  dtp 
was  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  precisely.  It  is  mentioned, 
as  the  last  species  of  labourers  in  husbandry,  in  the  Stat. 
25  Edw.  III.  St.  i.  c.  I.  Qe  chescun  charetter,  earner, 
obaceour  des  cnrues,  bercher,  porcher,  deye,  k.  tons  autres 
servanU.— And  again  in  the  Stat.  37  Edw.  III.  c.  14.  Item 
qe  oharetters,  charuers,  chaceours  des  carues,  hovers, 
vachers,  bcrchers.  porchers,  deyet,  &  tons  autres  gardeins 
des  bestes,  bateurs  des  bleez,  &  toutes  maneres  des  gens 
d'eelate  de  garton  entendanta  a  busbandrie.^It  probably 
meant  originally  a  day^abourer  in  general,  though  it  may 
since  have  been  used  to  denote  particularly  the  superin- 
tendan  t  of  a  Daperie.  See  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Dakbia.  Da vkria. 
Daoascalci. 

Ver.  14857.  the  mery  orgon]  This  is  put  licentiously  for 
orpoM,  or  organs.  It  is  plain  from  gon  in  the  next  line 
that  Chaucer  meant  to  use  this  word  as  a  Plural,  from  the 
Lat.  Ga.  Organa.    Ho  uses  It  so  in  ver.  156U2. 

And  while  that  the  oigans  maden  melodie. 

Ver.  14876.  Was  doped  faire  damoseUe  Pertelote]  I  sos- 
pect  that  /aire  has  been  added  by  some  one  who  waa 
unnecessarily  alarmed  for  the  metre. 


After  this  verse  the  Editt.  (except  Ca.  1.)  hare  the  tire 
following. 

He  fethered  her  a  hundred  times  a  day. 
And  she  him  pleaseth  all  that  ever  she  may. 

But  as  I  found  them  in  only  two  MSS.  HA.  and  D.,  I  was 
glbd  to  leave  them  cut  as  an  injudicious  interpolatkm.  See 
below,  ver.  15183. 

Whoever  wishes  to  see  a  great  deal  of  uncertain  etymo* 
logy  concerning  the  name  Pertelottt  may  consult  GL  V.  io 
V.  Partklot. 

Ver.  14881.  loken  in  every  lith]  Locked  in  every  UmOt 
The  Editt  read  loking.  Loken  is  used  by  Occleve,  in  the 
first  of  his  poems  mentioned  above  in  n.  on  ver.  5002. 

Lefte  was  the  Erles  chamber  dorc  unstoken. 
To  which  he  came,  and  fonde  it  was  not  Mten, 

Ver.  14885.  My  lefe  is  fare  in  lond]  Fare,  or  /aren  / 
gone.  Bo  the  best  MBS.  Rd.  Ca.  2.  reads— /er.  It  is  not 
easy  to  determine  which  of  these  is  the  true  reading,  unices 
we  should  recover  the  old  song,  from  which  this  passage 
seems  to  be  quoted. 

Ver.  14914.  Away,  quod  she]  I  have  here  inadvertently 
followed  the  printed  copies.  But  instead  of  Away  the  best 
MSS.  read  Avop.  which  is  more  likely  to  have  been  used 
by  Chaucer.  The  word  occurs  frequently  in  the  French 
Fabliaux,  dec  See  T.  iL  p.  243,  5.  The  Vocabulary,  at  the 
end  of  that  volume,  renders  Avoi,  Helas .-  but  it  eeems  to 
signify  no  more  than  our  Awapl  The  Italians  use  Vial 
in  the  same  manner.  Roman  de  Trope.  MS. 

Lors  dit  Thoas,  Avoi,  avoi. 
Sire  Achilles,  vous  dites  maL 

Ver.  14946.  Lo  Caton]  L.  ii.  Dist.  32.  Somnia  ne  eana. 
1  observe,  by  the  way,  that  this  distich  is  quoted  by  John 
of  Salisbury,  Polycrat.  L.  ii.  c.  16.  as  a  precept  viri  eapientis. 
In  another  place,  L.  vii.  c  9.  he  introduces  his  quotatfon  of 
the  first  verse  of  Dist.  2a  L.  iii.  in  this  manner.  Ait  td 
Cato,  vel  alius,  nam  autor  incertus  est—* 

Ver.  14971.  Catapuce]  Catapuzza,  Ital.  Catapuee,  Fa.  a 
kind  of  Spurge. 

Ver.  14990.  On  of  the  gretest  authors]  Cicero,  de  Divin, 
L.  i.  c.  27.  relates  this  and  the  following  story ;  but  in  a 
contrary  order ;  and  with  so  many  other  differences,  that 
one  might  be  led  to  suspect  that  he  was  here  quoted  at 
second  hand,  if  it  were  not  usual  with  Chaucer,  in  these 
stories  of  familiar  life,  to  throw  in  a  number  of  natural 
circumstances,  not  to  be  found  in  his  original  authors. 

Ver.  15116.  Seint  Kenelme]  See  his  life  in  aU  the  Editt 
of  the  Englhth  Oolden  Legewte* 

Ver.  15147.  Lo  hire  Andromacha]  We  must  not  look  for 
this  dream  of  Andromache  in  Homer.  The  first  author 
who  relates  it  is  the  fictitious  Dares,  c.  xxiv.  and  Chaucer 
very  probably  took  it  from  him,  or  from  Guido  deColumnIs ; 
or  perhaps  from  Benoit  de  Sainte  More,  whoee  Soman  de 
Trope  I  believe  to  have  been  that  History  of  Dnres,  which 
Guido  professes  to  follow,  and  has  indeed  almost  entirely 
translated.  A  full  discussion  of  this  point,  by  a  comparison 
of  Guide's  work  with  the  Roman  de  Trope,  would  require 
more  time  and  pains  than  I  am  inclined  to  bestow  upon  it. 
I  will  Just  mention  a  circumstance,  which,  if  it  can  be 
verified,  will  bring  the  question  to  a  much  shorter  de- 
cision. The  Vertio  Daretit  Phrpgii  OaUico  metro,  in  the 
Ambrobian  Library,  of  which  Montfaucon  speaks,  Diar. 
Ital.  p.  19.  is  undoubtedly  the  Roman  de  Trope  by  Benoit 
de  Sainte  More.  The  verses  which  are  there  quoted,  differ 
no  otherwise  from  the  beginning  of  Benoit's  Poem  in  M& 
Ilarl.  4482.  than  as  an  old  copy  usually  docs  from  a  more 
modem  one.  If  therefore  we  can  depend  upon  Bloot- 
faucon's  Judgment,  that  the  MS.  which  he  saw  was  written 
in  the  xn th  Century,  it  will  follow,  that  Benoit  wrote  near 
a  hundred  years  before  Guido,  whose  work,  in  all  the  MSSL 
that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of,  is  uniformly  said  to  have 
been  finished  in  the  year  1287.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  later  of  these  two  writers  copied  from  the  former. 

Ver.  15169.  so  siker  as  In  principio']  See  the  note  on 
ver.  256. 
The  next  line  is  taken  fhnn  the  fabulous  conference 
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b«tiiuu  the  Emperour  Adrian  and  Becondai  the  Phlloao- 
phcr,  of  which  lome  account  has  beeDlgiTen  in  n.  on  ver. 
6777*    Quid  ut  JiuUer  f    Hominis  oonftiaio,  inmturabilla 


Yer.  15198.  Sitbcn  March  ended]  I  hare  rentured  to 
depart  from  the  M88.  and  Editt.  in  this  paaaaga  They  all 
read  began  Inatead  of  ended.  At  the'iame  time  MSw  C.  I. 
has  this  note  in  the  margin,  **}.  8"  die  MaiL"  which  plainly 
sniqMaea  that  the  32  days  are  to  be  reckoned  from  the  end 
of  March.  As  the  Vernal  Equinox,  according  to  our 
author's  hypothesis,  Discourse,  &c  p.  1.,  happened  on  the 
ISth  of  March,  the  place  of  the  sun  (as  described  in  ver. 
13900^  1)  in  SS*  of  Taurus  agrees  very  nearly  with  his  true 
place  on  the  M  of  Slay,  the  53d  day  inoL  from  the  Equinox. 
MS.  C  reads  thus, 

$yB  March  began  tvay  monthes  and  dayea  two. 

which  brings  us  to  the  same  dsy,  but,  I  thinlr,  by  a  leas 
piobable  correction  of  the  faulty  copies. 

Yer.  159(lSb  Twenty  degrees]  The  reading  of  the  greateet 
part  of  the  MSS.  Is  Fourtp  degree*.  But  that  Is  evidently 
wrong ;  for  Chancer  is  spe&king  of  the  altitude  of  the  Sun 
at,  or  about.  Prime.  L  e.  six  o'clock  a.  m.  See  vcr.  I5S03. 
When  the  Sun  ia  in  28"  of  Taurub,  he  is  2V  high  about  I 
after  0a.m. 

Yer.  If21&  At  the  side  of  this  verse  is  written  in  the 
margin  of  MS.  C  Petrus  Cttmeetor,  to  intimate.  I  suppose, 
that  this  maxim  Is  to  be  found  in  the  Hiitoria  Sckolattiea 
of  that  author,  who  was  a  celebrated  commentator  on  the 
Bible  in  the  xiith  Century.  See  Fabricius,  Bib.  Med. 
MXmX,  inv. 

Yer.  15SI.  A  col  fox]  Skinner  interprets  this  a  blackUk 
Aut,  as  if  it  were  a  eole  fox.  Gl.  Mtt,  It  is  much  easier  to 
raAite  this  interpretation  than  to  assign  the  true  one.  Ceil 
appears  fh>m  ver.  15389  to  have  been  a  common  name  fur 
a  do^  In  compoeition.  It  is  to  be  taken  in  malum  partem^ 
but  in  what  precise  sense  I  cannot  say.  See  Chaucer's  II. 
of  F.  B.  liL  187.  CoU'trogetour—aaid  in  the  Mirr.  for  Mag. 
Leg.  of  Olendour.  fol.  137*  b.  Colprophet  is  plainly  put  for 
n/aUe,  Iging  prophet.  Ueywood  has  an  Epigram  C/coU' 
prophet  Cent.  vL  Ep.  89. 

Thy  prophesy  poysonly  to  the  pricke  goth : 
CoUpropM  and  colepoytcn  thou  art  both. 

And  in  his  Proverbial  Dialogues,  P.  L  ch.  x.  he  has  the 
following  lines. 

CoU  under  easstyk  she  can  plaie  on  both  hands : 
DIsrimnlation  well  she  understands. 

I  will  add  an  allusion  of  our  author,  in  the  Test  of  Love, 
S.  U.  foL  cccxxxiiL  b.  to  a  story  of  one  CottOt  which  I  cannot 
explain.  <*  Bunirls  slewe  his  gestes,  and  he  was  slain  of 
Hcrcolee  his  geste.  Hugest  betrayshed  many  men,  and  of 
CWIo  was  he  betrayed.** 

Yer.  1594a  But  what  that  Ood]  This  passage  has  been 
translated  Into  (rather  elegant)  Latin  Iambics  by  Sir  H. 
Bavile,  In  his  preface  to  Bradwardin.  de  eaurd  Dei,  Lend. 
1618.  See  the  Te»timoniee  ftc  prt'flxed  to  Ed.  Urr.  Our 
author  has  discussed  thLi  question  of  the  divine  prescience 
&e.  more  at  large  in  his  Tmilus.  B.  4.  from  ver.  957  to  ver. 
I(i7&  It  is  an  addition  of  his  own,  of  which  there  is  no 
trace  in  the  Philoetrato  of  Boccace.    See  EMiay  *c.  n.  62. 

Ver.  15277.  PbiKiolngus]  He  alludes,  I  suppose,  tii  a  book 
in  Latin  metre,  entitled  Phprittioffus  de  naturig  xii  anima' 
liumt  by  one  Thcobaldus  whose  age  is  not  known.  Fabr. 
Bilk  Med.  ML  in  v.  Thkobaluus.  There  in  a  copy  of  this 
work  in  MH.  Harl.  3U93,  in  which  the  ixth  section  D« 
Sireni*  begins  thus : 

Siren*  sunt  monstra  maris  resonantia  magnii 
Vodbus  et  modulis  cantus  formantia  multis, 
Ad  quas  ineaute  veniunt  svpissime  nautc. 
Que  fsydunt  sompnum  nimia  duloedine  vocam  lea 

See  also  R.  R.  ver.  680. 

Ver.  15318.  in  Dan  Bumel  the  asse]  The  story  alluded  to 
Is  in  a  poem  of  Nigel  Wireker,  entitled,  BumeUuit  §eu 
Speculum  ttuUorum,  written  in  the  time  of  Richard  L 


The  substance  of  the  story  ia  In  GL  Urr.  v.  Bmurau.  The 
Poem  itself  is  in  most  collections  of  MSa  The  printed 
copies  are  more  rare,  though  there  have  been  several 
editions  of  it.    See  Leyser.  Iliit.  Po.  Med.  Mvi^  p.  758,  a 

Bumell  is  used  as  a  nickname  for  the  ass  in  the  Chester 
Whitsun  Playes.  M&  Harl.  S013L  See  the  note  on  ver. 
3539.    In  the  pageant  of  Balaam,  he  says-* 

Go  forth,  Bumell,  go  forth,  go. 
What  ?  the  devil,  my  asse  wiU  not  go. 

and  again,  foL  36.  b. 

Bumdl,  why  begOest  thou  me  ? 

The  original  word  was,  probably,  Brunell,  from  ita  brown 
colour ;  as  the  Fox  below,  ver.  15340.  is  called  Kuuellt  tnaa 
his  red  colour,  I  suppose. 

Ver.  15341.  by  the  gargat]  The  Editt  have  changed  this 
into  gorget ;  but  gargat  is  an  old  Fiu  word.  Bom,  de  Sou, 
MS.  Reg.  4  C.  xL 

O  grant  culteals  e  od  grans  cuignees 
Lur  unt  les  gargaUi  trenchies. 

Ver.  15353.  O  Gaufride]  He  alludes  to  a  passage  in  the 
Nova  Poetria  of  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf,  published  not  long 
after  the  death  of  Richard  I.  In  this  work  the  author  haa 
not  only  given  instructions  for  composing  in  the  different 
styles  of  Poetry,  but  also  examples.  His  specimen  of  the 
plaintive  kind  of  compoeition  begins  thus : 

Neustria,  sub  dypeo  regis  defenaa  RicardI, 
Indefensa  mode,  gestu  teetare  dolorem. 
Exundent  oculi  lacrymas ;  exterminet  ora 
Pallor ;  oonnodet  digitos  torture ;  cruentet 
Interiora  dolor,  et  verberet  arthera  clamor : 
Tota  peris  ex  morte  sua.    Mors  non  fuit  ejus, 
Sed  tua ;  non  una,  sed  publica  mortis  origo. 
0  Vateris  tacrpmosa  dies  !  o  sydus  amarum  1 
Ilia  dies  tua  nox  fuit,  et  Venus  ilia  venenum. 
Ilia  dedlt  vulnus,  &c 

Theee  lines  are  sufficient  to  shew  the  object,  and  the 
propriety,  of  Chaucer's  ridicule.  The  whole  poem  la 
printed  in  Leyser's  Hiit,  Po.  Med.  JEvi.  p.  862—978. 

Ver.  15451.  As  sayth  my  Lord]  Opposite  to  this  verse, 
in  the  margin  of  MS.  C.  1.  is  written  «'  Kantuar,"  whfch 
means,  I  suppose,  that  some  Archbivhop  of  Canterbury  la 
quoted. 

Ver.  15468.  Sayd  to  another]  I  have  obeerved.  In  the 
Discourse,  &c.  $.  xxxviL  that  in  MS&  Ask.  1.  2.  thia  line  la 
read  thus, 

Seide  unto  the  nunne  as  ye  shul  beer. 

The  following  are  the  six  forged  lines,  which  the  aama 
MSS.  exhibit  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  Nonnee  tale. 

Madame,  and  I  dorste,  I  wolde  yon  pray 
To  telle  a  tale  in  fortherlnge  of  our  way. 
Than  mighte  ye  do  unto  us  grete  ese. 
Gladly,  sire,  quoth  she,  so  that  I  mig^t  plese 
You  and  this  worthy  company, 
And  began  hire  tale  riht  thus  ful  sobreiy. 

Ver.  15514.  out  of  relees]  All  the  beet  MSa  ooncur  In 
this  resding.  and  therefore  I  have  followed  them,  though  I 
confess  that  I  do  not  clearly  understand  the  phrase; 
unlese  perhaps  it  mean  without  release:  wilhout  being 
ever  released  from  their  duty.  The  conunon  reading 
withouten  lees  is  a  genuine  Saxon  phrase.  Butan  leas ; 
absque /also:  without  a  lie. 

Ver.  15518.  Assembled  is]  This  stanxa  is  very  like  one  In 
the  Prioresees  Ule,  ver.  13403—13410. 

Ver.  15530.  Sone  of  Evew]  See  the  Diaoourae,  Ac  f.  xxzvli. 

n.30. 

Ver.  15536.  Be  thou  min  advocat]  I  have  no  better 
authority  for  the  inM-rtion  of  thou  than  Ed.  Urr.  The 
metre,  perhaps,  miRht  be  tafo  without  it.  considering  highe 
as  a  dissyllable,  but  the  verse  would  be  very  rough. 

Ver.  155."^  First  wol  I]  The  note  upon  this  in  the 
margin  of  MS.  C.  1.  \»^**  Jnterpreiatio  Ac.  quam  ponit 
Frater  Jacobus  Januensis  in  Legendd  aured,"  It  haa  been 
observed  in  the  Discourse,  Ac.  that  this  whole  tale  le 
almost  literally  tranalated  from  the  Legenda  aurw. 
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Ver.  IM54.  looting]  L  latitantem,  Uaxp  MS.  C.  1.  from 
the  Sax.  lutan,  or  lutian  /  latere. 

Ver.  15675.  On  Lord,  on  faith]  I  have  adopted  tliis 
reading  in  preference  to  that  of  the  best  MBS.— O  Lord.  O 
Faith,  O  God  ftc— in  order  to  guard  against  the  mistake, 
which  the  Editt  have  generally  fallen  into,  of  considering 
0,  in  this  psssage.  as  the  sign  of  the  vocative  case.  On 
and  0  are  used  indifferently  by  Chaucer  to  signify  one. 

Ver.  15738.  And  of  the  miracle]  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  met  with  any  authority  for  leaving  out  this 
parenthesis  of  fourteen  lines,  which  interrupts  the  narra> 
tion  so  aukwardly,  and  to  so  little  purpose.  The  substance 
of  it  is  in  the  printed  Editions  of  the  Latin  Legenda  aureat 
but  appears  evidently  to  have  been  at  first  a  marginal 
observation,  and  to  have  crept  into  the  text  by  the  blunder 
of  some  copjrlst  Accordingly  it  is  wanting  in  Caxton's 
Ooldfn  Legende,  and,  I  suppose,  in  the  French  Leptnde 
Dcr^Cy  from  which  he  translated.  The  author  of  the 
Freifbh  version  hnd  either  made  use  of  an  uncorrupted 
MS.  or  perhaps  had  been  sagacious  enough  to  discern  and 
reject  the  interpolation.  | 

Ver.  15783.  And  we  also]  It  should  have  been  i/#.  I  take 
notice  of  this,  because  Chaucer  is  very  rarely  guilty  of 
such  an  offence  against  grammar. 

Ver.  15856.  Your  cours  is  don]  So  all  the  MSS.  In  Ed. 
Urr.  don  is  changed  to  run  ;  and  I  believe  no  modem  poet 
would  have  Joined  any  other  verb  with  court,  especially 
after  he  had  used  pdon  in  the  preceding  line ;  but  I  am 
not  clear  that  Chaucer  attended  to  such  niceties. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  line,  the  best  MSS.  read— your 
faith  han  ye  conserved, — and  I  know  not  by  what  negli- 
gence I  omitted  to  follow  them. 

Ver.  15966.  thin  utter  eyen]  Exterioribui  oeulis,  Marg. 
MS.  C.  1. 

Ver.  16023.  five  mile]  So  all  the  MSS.  except  E.  which 
reads  **  half  a  mile.**'  This  latter  reading  muMt  certainly 
be  preferred,  if  we  suppose  that  Chaucer  meant  to  mark 
the  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  the  Nonnos  tale 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Chahon.  But  it  would  be  contrary 
to  the  general  plan  of  our  author's  work,  and  to  his 
practice  upon  other  occasions,  that  the  Host  should  suffer 
the  company 

To  riden  by  the  way,  dombe  as  the  ston,'* 

even  for  half  a  mile.  I  am  therefore  rather  inclined  to 
believe  ihnijive  mile  is  the  right  reading,  and  that  it  was 
intended  to  mark  the  distance  from  tome  place,  which  we 
are  now  unable  to  determine  with  certainty,  for  want  of 
the  Prologue  to  the  Nonnes  tale. 

I  have  sometimes  suspected,  that  It  was  the  Intention  of 
Chaucer  to  begin  the  Journey  /i'om  Canterbury  with  the 
Nonnes  tale.  In  that  case,  Jtve  mile  would  mark  very 
truly  tho  distance  from  Canterbury  to  Boughton  under 
blee.  The  circumstances  too  of  tho  Chanons  overtaking 
the  pilgrims  and  looking,  *'  as  he  had  priked,"  or  galloped, 
« miles  three."  would  sgree  better  with  this  supposition. 
It  is  scarce  credible  that  ho  should  have  ridden  after  them 
from  Southwark  to  Boughton  without  overtaking  them ; 
and  if  he  had.  it  must  have  been  a  very  Inadequate  repre- 
sentation of  his  condition,  to  say  that  "  it  semed,  he  had 
priked  milet  three."  Besides,  the  words  of  the  Yeman, 
ver.  16056, 7- 

Now  In  the  morwe  tide 

Out  of  your  hostelrie  I  saw  yon  ride 

seem  to  imply,  that  they  were  overtaken  in  the  same 
morning  in  which  they  set  out ;  but  it  must  have  been 
considerably  after  noon  before  they  reached  Boughton 
from  Southwark. 

There  is  another  way  of  solving  these  difiicultios,  by 
supposing  that  tho  Pilgrims  lay  upon  the  roud,  and  that 
the  Nonnes  tale  was  the  first  of  the  second  day's  Journey. 
It  is  most  probable,  that  a  great  part  of  tho  company,  not 
to  mention  their  horses,  would  have  had  no  objection  to 
dividing  the  Journey  to  Canterbury  into  two  days ;  but  If 
they  lay  only  five  miles  on  this  side  of  Boughton,  I  do 
not  see  how  they  ooud  spend  the  whole  Beoond  day  till 


eventaig  (see  ver.  17316)  in  travelling  from  thenoe  to  Gm- 
terbury. 

I  must  take  notice  too,  in  opposition  to  my  first  bypo- 
thesis,  that  the  manner,  in  which  the  Teman  expresses 
himself  in  ver.  16091,  2.  seems  to  shew  that  he  was  riding 
to  Canterbury. 

Ver.  16156.  For  Citton  sayth]  This  precept  of  Cato  la  in 
L.  1.  Dist.  17. 

Ne  cures  si  quia  taclto  sermone  loquatnr ; 
ConsduB  ipse  &ibi  de  se  putat  omnia  dicL 

Ver.  16211.  tburgh  Jnpartic]  So  3I&  C.  1.  I  have  followed 
it,  as  it  comes  nearest  to  the  true  original  of  our  word 
Jcopardie,  which  our  etymologists  have  sadly  mistaken 
They  deduce  it  from  J'ai  perdu,  or  Jeu  perdu;  hut  I 
rather  believe  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  Jeu  parti,  A  Jeu 
parti  is  properly  a  game,  in  which  the  chances  are  exactly 
even.  See  FroiRsart,  v.  i.  c.  234.  lis  n'estoient  pas  k  Jeu 
parti  centre  les  Fran9ois.  v.  ii.  c.  9.  si  nous  les  voyons  k 
Jeu  parti.  From  hence  it  sifmifies  any  thing  uncertain,  or 
hazardous.  In  the  old  French  Poetry,  the  di!rf:ussion  of  a 
Problem,  where  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides,  was 
called  a  Jeu  parti.  See  Poetiet  du  Roy  de  Navarre, 
Chanson  xlviii.  and  Qlott.  in  v.  See  also  Du  Cange  in  ▼. 
Jocua  PAann's. 

Ver.  16288.  The  four  splrites  &c.]  Compare  Gower,  Dr 
CotKf.  Am.  11.  iv.  fol.  76.  b. 

Ver.  16306.  Ascaunce]  See  the  note  on  ver.  7337« 

Ver.  16430.  But  all  thing]  This  is  taken  from  the 
Parabola  of  Alanut  de  Jniulit,  who  died  in  1294.  See 
Leyser,  Hiit.  Po.  Med.  JEvi,  p.  1074- 

Non  teneas  aurum  totum  quod  splendet  ut  aurom. 
Nee  pulchrum  pomum  quodlibet  esse  bonum. 

Ver.  16480.  a  preest,  an  annuellere]  They  were  called 
annuel'eret,  not  from  their  receiving  a  yearly  stipend,  as 
the  Gloss,  explains  it,  but  from  their  being  emplojvd  anlcly 
In  singing  annualt^  or  anniveriary  Matiet,  for  the  dead, 
without  any  cure  of  souls.  See  the  Stat.  36  Edw.  III.  e. 
vlii.  where  the  Chapelleint  Parochielt  are  distinguished 
from  others  ehantanz  anualet,  el  a  cure  det  almet  nient 
entendantx.  They  were  both  to  receive  yearly  stipends, 
but  the  former  was  allowed  to  take  six  marks,  and  the 
latter  only  five.  Compare  Stat.  2  H.  V.  St  2.  c  S.  where 
the  stipend  of  the  Chapellein  Parochiel  is  raised  to  eight 
marks,  and  that  of  the  Chapellein  annueler  (he  is  so  named 
in  the  statute)  to  seven. 

Ver.  16915.  the  sccree  of  secrees]  He  alludes  to  a  treatise^ 
entitled,  Secreta  Secrelorum,  which  was  supposed  to  con- 
tain the  sum  of  Ariittotle's  instructions  to  Alexander. 
See  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  v.  iL  p.  167.  It  was  very  popular  in 
the  middle  ages,  ^gidius  de  Column!,  a  famous  divine 
and  bUhop,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  xiiith  Century, 
built  upon  it  his  book  De  refjimine  principum,  of  which 
our  Occlevcmadea  free  tninhlHtinn  in  Engl iuh  verse,  and 
addre&^ted  it  to  Henry  V,  while  Prince  of  Wales.  A  pnrt 
of  Lydgate*8  translation  of  the  Secreta  Secrelorum  is  printed 
in  Ashmolc's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  397  He  did  not  trans- 
late more  than  about  half  of  it,  being  prevented  by  death. 
See  M&  Harl.  2251.  and  Tanner,  Bih.  Brit,  in  v.  Lyixiatb. 
Tho  greatest  part  of  the  viith  Book  of  Gower's  Cofi/l 
Amant,  is  taken  fron  this  supposed  work  of  Aristotle. 

Ver.  16913.  As  his  book  Senior]  Ed.  Urr.  reada— Aa  in 
his  book— which  I  should  have  preferred  to  the  common 
reading,  if  I  had  found  it  in  any  copy  of  better  authority. 

The  took  alluded  to  is  printed  in  tho  Theatrum  Ckemi- 
cum,  vol.  V.  p.  2ia  under  this  title,  "Senloris  Zadith 
fil.  liamuells  tabula  Chymica."  The  story  which  follows 
of  Pinto  and  his  dibciplc  is  there  told,  (p.  249.)  with  some 
variations,  of  Salomon.  ••  Dixit  Salomon  rex.  Recipe  Inpl- 
dem  qui  dieitur  Tlnlariot—  Dixit  sapiens,  AMigiia  mihi 
ilium.  Dixit,  est  corpus  ma(jneti a—Vixit,  quid  est  mag- 
net ia  f    lU'spondit.  magnetia  est  aqua,  composita,"  Ace 

Ver.  16961.  Do  him  come  forth]  9o  MSS.  Ask.  1.  2.  and 
some  others.  The  common  reading  ih — Do  him  comfort. 
The  alteration  is  material,  not  only  as  it  gives  a  clearer 
■enae,  but  as  it  intimates  to  ns,  that  the  narrator  of  a  tale 
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'*  Let  lee  wber  thon  oanst  tellen  ought  in  gait. 
Or  tellen  inprote  somwhat  at  the  leste—" 

Oeste  there  ecems  to  be  put  for  »  spedee  of  oompoaJtion 
which  was  neither  Rime  nor  Prote  /  and  what  that  coud 
be,  except  ailiterative  metre,  I  cannot  gueaa.  At  the  same 
time  I  must  own,  that  I  know  no  other  passage  which 
authorizes  the  interpretation  of  Oeste  in  ibis  confined 
sense.  In  the  H.  of  F.  iL  114  Chaucer  speaks  of  himself 
as  making-' 

"  bokea.  songes,  ditees 
In  rime,  or  elles  in  cadence,'* ' 

where  cadence,  I  think,  must  mean  a  species  of  poetical 
composition  distinct  from  riming  rerses.  The  name  might 
be  properly  enough  applied  to  the  metre  used  in  the 
Ormulum  (see  the  Estty.  &c  n.  fiS.)  but  no  work  of 
Chaucer  in  any  such  metre,  without  rime,  has  come  within 
my  observation. 

Ver.  17378.  had  the  wordes]  This  Is  a  French  phrase. 
It  is  applied  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons  in  Rot.  Pari. 
51  B.  IIL  n.  87.  Mens.  Thomas  de  Hungerford,  Chlvaler, 
qi  avoil  let  parole*  pur  les  Communes  d'Angleterre  en 
oest  Parlement,  ftc. 

P.  14a  coL  1.  L  60.  forlete  sinne  or  that  sinne  forlete 
hem]  The  same  thought  occurs,  by  way  of  precept,  at  the 
end  of  tho  Doctour's  tale^  ver.  1222a 

For$dketh  sinne  or  sinne  you  forsake, 

P.  154.  col.  1.  1. 19.  sayth  Moyaes]  I  cannot  tell  where. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  some  such  passage  in  the  Rabbinical 
histories  of  Moses,  which  the  learned  Gaulmin  published 
in  the  last  century  (Paris,  1629,  8vo.)  and  which,  among 
other  traditions,  contain  that  alluded  to  by  S.  Jude,  Ep. 
ver.  9. 

P.  154.  col.  1.  L  54.  in  the  fhurrolk]  The  Editt  hare  changed 
this  word,  in  this  place,  into  timber » though.  In  another 
place,  p.  192.  coL  2.  L  52.  they  have  left  it,  and  Mr.  Speght 
explains  It  to  mean  an  heap.  It  is  a  Saxon  word,  which  the 
Glossaries  render  cymba,  caupdus ;  originally  perhaps 
eampulus,  as  it  was  sometimes  written.  Du  Cange.  In  v. 
CArruLirs.  It  seems  to  have  signlfled  any  sort  of  keeled 
vessel,  and  from  thence,  what  we  call,  the  hold  of  a 
slilp.  The  following  explanation  of  it  from  an  old  book, 
entitled  '<  Our  Ladyei  mirroure"  (Lond.  153a  foL  57.  b.) 
will  fully  Justify  Chaucer's  use  of  it  In  both  places,  in  the 
first  literally,  and  in  the  second  metaphorically.  •*  Te 
slintl  udderstande  that  there  ys  a  place  in  the  bottome  of 
a  shypp^,  wherin  ys  gathered  all  the  fylthe  that  cometh 
into  the  shyppe— and  It  is  called  in  some  contre  of  thys 
londe  a  thorrocke.  Other  calle  yt  an  hamron,  and  some 
oolle  yt  the  buleke  of  the  shyppe.**  I  know  not  what  to 
make  of  hamron. 

P.  155.  col.  2.  L 14.  outragiousarray  of  clothing]  What  fol- 
lows should  be  read  carefully  by  any  Antiquary,  who  may 
mean  to  write  de  Re  Vestiarid  of  the  English  nation  in  the 
xivth  Century. 

P.  10».  col.  1. 1.  28  so  high  doctrine  I  lete  to  divines]  See 
before,  ver.  17306— 71*  »nd  below,  p.  171.  col.  1. 1. 54.  **  The 
exposition  of  this— I  betake  to  the  malsters  of  Theologie." 
The  secular  clergy,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  being  generally 
very  ignorant,  it  would  not  have  been  in  character,  I  sup- 
pose, to  represent  the  Persons  as  a  deep  divine,  though  a 
very  pious,  worthy  Priest.  The  Frere,  whose  brethren 
had  the  largest  share  of  the  learning  which  tvas  then  in 
fusil  ion,  is  made  to  speak  with  great  contempt  of  the  Pa- 
rochial Pabtors,  ver.  759a 

*'  This  every  letced  Vicar  and  Person 
Can  say  dec." 

And  yet  In  the  Person's  Character,  vor.  402.  we  are  told, 
that— 

"  He  was  also  a  lemed  man,  a  clerk.** 

It  may  be  doubted  therefore,  whether  In  these  passages 
Chaucer  may  not  speak  for  himself,  forgetting  or  neglect- 
ing the  character  of  the  real  speaker. 

P.  172.  col.  2.  L  8.  Now  preyel  to  hem  alls  &0.]  What  fol- 
lows bein^  found,  with  some  small  variatknis,  fai  all  com- 


plete M6&  (I  believe)  of  the  Canterbury  Talea,  and  In  bofh 
Caxton's  Editions,  which  were  undoubtedly  printed  ftnn 
M88.  there  was  no  pretence  to  leave  It  out  in  this  Edltim, 
however  diflloult  it  may  be  to  give  any  aatisfaotory  ii^ 
count  of  it 

I  must  first  take  notice,  that  this  pasMge  In  MSw  Adc  I. 
is  introduced  by  these  words- 
Here  taketh  the  maker  hit  teve, 
and  is  concluded  by  these— 

Here  endeth  the  Pertonnys  Taie, 

In  MS.  Ask.  2.  there  is  a  similar  Introduction  and  oondn- 
slon  in  Latin  ;  at  the  beginning,— £fie  eapit  auctor  iieem- 
tiam — and  at  the  end, — Explicit  narratio  Reetorii,  et 
ultima  inter  narratione*  hvjui  libri  de  qvibvi  compomU 
Chaucer,  eujus  anime  prvpieielur  Deue,    Amen, 

These  two  MSS.  therefore  msy  be  considered  as  agree- 
ing in  substance  with  th(»se  MSS.  mentioned  in  the  Dfa- 
course,  &c.  f .  xlli.  In  which  this  passage  makes  part  of  the 
Persones  Tale.  One  of  them  Is  described  by  Heame^  In  his 
letter  to  Bagford,  App.  to  R.  G.  p.  661,  2. 

In  Edit.  Ca.  2.  as  quoted  by  Ames,  p.  56.  it  Is  clearly 
separated  from  the  Persones  Tale,  and  entitled. 

The  Prayer. 

In  the  MSS.  in  which  it  is  also  separated  from  the  Per- 
sones tale,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  distinguished 
by  any  title,  either  of  Prayer  or  Revocation  .*  or  Retracta- 
tion, as  it  Is  called  In  the  Preface  to  Ed.  Urry.  If  we  believe 
what  Is  said  in  p.  172.  col.  2.  1.  22.  Chaucer  had  written  a 
distinct  piece  entitled  his  Retractions,  in  which  he  had 
revoked  his  blameable  compositions. 

The  Just  Inference  from  these  variations  in  the  MSSL  is 
perhaps,  that  none  of  them  are  to  be  at  all  relied  on ;  that 
different  Copyists  have  given  this  passage  the  title  that 
pleased  them  best,  and  have  attributed  it  to  the  Persooe 
or  to  Chaucer,  as  the  matter  seemed  to  them  to  be  roost 
suitable  to  the  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Ileame,  whose  greatest  weakness  was  not  his  incre> 
dulity,  has  declared  his  suspicion,  **  that  the  Revocation, 
meaning  this  whole  passage,  is  not  genuine,  but  that  it 
was  made  by  the  Monks."  App.  to  R  G.  p.  603.  I  cannot 
go  quite  so  far.  I  think,  if  the  Monks  had  set  about  making 
a  Revocation  for  Chaucer  to  be  annexed  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  they  would  have  made  one  more  in  form.  The 
same  objection  lies  to  tho  supposal  that  it  was  made  by 
himself. 

The  most  probable  hypothesis  which  haf  occurred  to 
me,  for  the  solution  of  these  difficulties,  is  to  suppose,  that 
the  beginning  of  this  passage,  except  the  words,  or  reden 
it  in  coL  2. 1.9.  and  the  end  make  together  the  genuine  con- 
clusion of  the  Persones  tale,  and  that  the  middle  part  which 
I  have  inclosed  between  hooks  is  an  interpolation. 

It  must  be  allowed,  I  think,  as  I  have  observed  before 
in  the  Discourse,  <kc  $.  xlii.  that  the  appellation  of  **  litel 
tretlso  "  suits  better  with  the  Persones  tale  taken  singly, 
than  with  the  whole  work.  The  doubt  expressed  In  col.  2. 
L  12.  **  If  there  be  any  thing  that  displeseth  &c.**  Is  very 
agreeable  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Persone  speaks  in 
his  Prologue,  ver.  17366.  See  tho  note  on  p.  169.  col.  1. 1.  2a 
The  mention  of  *'  verray  penance,  confession  and  satisfac- 
tion "  in  p.  172.  col.  2. 1. 39.  seems  to  refer  pointedly  to  the 
subject  of  the  speaker's  preceding  discourse :  and  the  title 
given  to  Christ  in  p.  172.  col.  2. 1. 42,  •*  Preste  of  all  Prestos  " 
teems  peculiarly  proper  in  tiie  mouth  of  a  Freest. 

80  much  for  those  parts  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
originally  belonged  to  the  Persons.  With  revpect  to  the 
middle  part,  I  think  it  not  improbable,  that  Chaucer 
might  be  persuaded  by  the  Religious  who  attended  him  In 
his  last  illness,  to  revoke,  or  retract,  certain  of  his  workei ; 
or  at  least  that  they  might  give  out.  that  he  hud  made  such 
Retractions  as  tliey  thought  proper.  In  either  case,  it  is 
positlble  that  the  same  seal  might  think  it  expedient  to 
Join  the  substance  of  these  Retractions  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  the  antidote  to  the  poison  ;  and  might  accordingly 
procure  tho  pretent  interpolation  to  be  made  in  the  Epi- 
logue to  the  Persones  tale,  taking  care  at  the  same  time^ 
by  the  insertion  of  the  words  "or  reden  M  "  in  col  2.  L  9.  to 
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couvert  that  EpUofue  from  an  addreiB  of  the  Penone  to 
his  keanrt  into  an  addreta  of  Chancer  to  hU  nadtrt, 

Bnt.lcaTing  these  rery  uncertain  specuhitiona,  I  will  lay 
a  Um  words  upon  those  tnditinget  </  worldljf  vantUes^ 
which  are  here  suppoeed  to  hare  dtten  heavy  on  our 
author's  oonscicnoe. 

P.  ITS.  ooL  2.  L  83.  the  hoke  of  Trollus]  It  has  heen  said 
In  the  Essay,  Ac.  n.  63.  that  the  Trollus  is  borrowed  from 
the  Filoetrato  of  Boocace.  This  is  evident  not  only  from 
the  Fable  and  Characters,  which  are  the  same  in  both 
poems,  but  also  from  a  number  of  passages  in  the  Elnglish 
which  are  literally  translated  from  the  Italian.  At  the  same 
tfane  there  are  several  long  passages,  and  even  episodes,  in 
the  Trollus,  of  which  thwe  are  no  traces  in  the  Filoetrato. 
Of  these  therefore  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  Chaucer 
has  added  them  out  of  his  own  invention,  or  taken  them 
dther  from  some  completer  copy  of  Boccace*s  poem  than 
what  we  have  in  print,  or  from  some  copy  interpolated  by 
another  hand.  Be  speaks  of  himself  as  a  translator  out  of 
Latin,  B.  if.  14.  and  in  two  passages  he  quotes  his  author 
hy  the  name  of  LoUius,  B.  L  384—431,  and  B.  v.  1G59.  The 
latter  passage  is  in  the  Filoetrato,  but  the  former,  in  which 
the  ICOd  Sonnet  of  Petraroh  is  introduced,  is  not  What 
he  say*  of  having  translated  out  of  Latin  nee«l  not  make 
any  difllcnlty,  as  the  Italian  language  was  commonly 
called  Latino  volgart  (see  the  quotation  from  the  Tbe- 
•eida.  Discourse,  Ace.  n.  ft)  and  Lydgate  (Prol.  to  Boccace) 
axpitesly  tells  us,  that  Chaucer  translated— **  a  boke  which 
called  is  IVopAe, 

In  Lombard  tange,  as  men  may  rede  and  lee." 

How  Boeeaee  should  have  acquired  the  name  of  LoUiut, 
and  the  FUostrato  the  title  of  Trophe,  are  points  which  I 
confess  myself  unable  to  explain. 

ibid,  1.  94.  the  buko  of  Fame]  Chaucer  mentions  this 
aaieng  his  works  in  the  Leg.  of  Q.  W.  ver.  417.  Ho  wrote 
it  while  he  was  ComptroUer  of  the  Custom  of  wools,  &c. 
(see  B.  iL  ver.  144— &)  and  consequently  after  the  year 
1974.    See  App.  to  Pief.  C. 

JWtf.  1.  84.  the  boke  of  five  and  twenty  Ladies]  This 
Is  the  reading  of  all  the  MS&  If  it  be  genuine,  it  affords 
a  etroaf  proof  that  this  enumeration  of  Chaucer's  works 
was  not  drawn  up  by  himself;  as  there  is  no  ground 
for  bdieving  that  the  Legcnde  of  Good  Women  ever  con- 
tabled,  or  was  intended  to  contain,  the  histories  of /If«  and 
twenty  Ladies.  See  the  note  on  ver.  4481.  It  is  poHsible 
however  that  zxv  may  have  been  put  by  mistake  for  xlx. 

Ibid,  L  S5.  the  boke  of  the  Duchesse]  See  the  note  on  ver. 
4467.  One  might  have  imagined  that  this  poem,  written  upon 
a  partfeular  occasion,  was  in  all  probability  an  original 
eompoeition ;  but  upon  comparing  the  portrait  of  a  beau- 
tiftal  woman,  which  M.  de  la  Ravaliere  (Poes.  du  R.  do  N. 
Gtoas.  T.  Baua)  has  cited  from  MS.  du  Rot,  N*>  7612.  with 
Chaooerii  description  of  his  heroine  (ver.  817i  et  teq.)  1  find 


that  several  lines  in  the  latter  are  literally  translated  txom 
the  former.  I  should  not  therefore  be  surprised,  if,  upon  a 
further  examination  of  that  M&  it  should  appear,  that 
our  author,  according  to  his  UHual  practice,  had  borrowed 
a  considerable  part  of  his  work  from  some  French  poet 

Ibid.  1.  S5.  the  boke  of  Sehit  Valentines  day  fto.]  In 
the  Editt.  the  AssembUe  of  Fonlet.  Chaucer  himself  in 
the  Leg.  of  O.  W.  ver.  419.  calls  it  the  Parlement  qfFoulti. 
See  the  note  on  ver.  192a  and  App.  to  Prcf.  C.  note*. 

Ibid.  1.  87*  the  tales  of  Canterbury  &c.]  If  we  sup- 
pose, that  this  passage  was  written  by  Chaucer  himself, 
to  make  part  of  the  conclusion  of  his  Canterbury  Tales^  it 
must  appear  rather  extraordinary,  that  he  should  mention 
those  tales  in  this  general  manner,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
other  worka  It  would  have  been  more  natural  to  have 
placed  them  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  hit 
catalogue. 

Ibid.  I.  28.  the  boke  of  the  Leon]  This  book  is  also 
ascribed  to  Chaucer  by  Lydgate,  Prol.  to  Boccace^  but 
no  MS.  of  it  has  hitherto  been  discovered.  It  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  a  translation  of  Le  dil  du  Lion,  a  poem 
of  Guillaume  de  Blachaut,  composed  in  the  year  1348. 
Acad,  des  Insc  t  xx.  p.  379.  408.  Some  lines  from  this 
poem,  as  I  apprehend,  are  quoted  in  the  GloiMary  to  Poee* 
du  Roi  de  y.  v.  ARROussRa  Bachblbr. 

Whether  we  suppose  this  list  of  Chaucer's  exceptionable 
works  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  himself,  or  by  any  other 
person,  it  is  unaccountable  that  his  translation  of  the 
Roman  de  la  Rose  should  be  omitted.  If  he  translated  the 
whole  of  that  very  extraordinary  componition,  as  is  most 
probable,  he  coud  scarce  avoid  being  guilty  of  a  much 
greater  licentiousness,  in  sentiment  as  well  as  diction, 
than  we  find  in  any  of  his  other  writings.  His  translation, 
OS  wo  have  it.  breaks  off  at  ver.  5370.  of  the  original  (ver. 
5810.  Ed.  Urr.)  and  tx^inning  again  at  ver.  11253.  ends  im- 
perfect at  ver.  13IU5.  In  the  latter  part  we  have  a  strong 
proof  of  the  negligence  of  the  first  editor,  who  did  not  per- 
ceive that  two  loaves  in  his  MS.  were  misplaced.  The 
passage  from  ver.  7ol3  to  ver.  7U62  ind.  and  the  passage 
from  ver.  7857  to  ver.  7304.  incL  sliould  bo  inserted  aftmr 
ver.  71Ga  The  later  Editors  have  all  copied  this,  as  well 
as  many  other  blunders  of  less  consequence,  which  they 
must  have  discovered,  if  they  had  nonsuited  tho  French 
original. 

A  Bacheler,  who  dances  with  Franchise,  is  said  to  ra> 
semble 

"  The  Lordce  aonne  of  Wyndesore." 

U-.  U.  ver.  1250. 

Tills  seems  to  he  a  compliment  to  the  yoimg  Princes  in 
general,  rather  than  to  any  particular  son  of  Edward  III, 
who  is  certainly  meant  by  the  Lord  of  Windsor.  Jh  the 
French  it  is  simply— U  sembloit  mtnjlU  de  Rop. 
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Maiit  menne  sain  that  in  swercninges, 
There  n'ia  bat  fables  and  lesinges  : 
But  mcnne  may  some  sweven  seene, 
Which  hardcly  that  false  ne  been^ 
But  afterward  ben  apparaunt : 
This  may  I  drawe  to  warraunt 
An  authour  that  hight  Macrobes, 
That  halte  not  dreamcs  false  ne  lecs^ 
But  undoth  us  the  avisioun, 
That  whilom  mette  king  Cipioun. 

And  who  so  sayth,  or  weneth  it  be 
A  jape,  or  else  nicete 
To  wene  that  dreamcs  after  fall. 
Let  who  so  liste  a  foole  me  call. 
For  this  trow  I,  and  say  for  me. 
That  dreames  signifiaunce  be 
Of  good  and  harme  to  many  wightes, 
That  dreamen  in  hir  sleep  a  nightes 
Full  many  thinges  covertly, 
That  fallen  after  all  openly. 

Within  my  twentie  yeere  of  age, 
When  that  love  taketh  his  courage 
Of  younge  folke,  1  wente  soone 
To  bed,  as  I  was  wont  to  doone  : 
And  fast  I  slept,  and  in  sleeping. 
Me  mette  such  a  swevening. 
That  liked  me  wondrous  wele. 
But  in  that  sweven  is  never  a  dele 
Tlutt  it  n'is  afterward  befall. 
Right  as  this  dreame  woU  tell  us  all. 

Now  this  dreame  woll  I  rime  aright. 
To  make  your  heartcs  gay  and  light : 
For  love  it  praycth,  and  also 
Commaundcth  me  thnt  it  be  so. 

And  if  there  any  asko  me. 
Whether  that  it  be  he  or  she, 
How  this  booke  which  is  here 
Shall  hatte,  that  I  rede  you  here  : 
It  is  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose, 
In  which  all  the  art  of  love  I  close. 

The  matter  fa  ire  is  of  to  make, 
God  graunt  me  in  gree  that  she  it  take 
For  whom  that  it  begonnen  is. 
And  that  is  she,  that  hath  ywis 
So  mokel  prise,  and  thereto  she 
So  worthie  is  beloved  to  be, 
That  she  wel  ought  of  prise  and  right, 
Be  clepcd  Rose  of  everie  wight. 
That  it  was  May  me  thoughte  tho, 
It  is  five  yere  or  more  ago. 
That  it  was  May,  thus  dreamed  me, 
In  time  of  love  and  jolitie, 


That  all  thing  ginneth  waxen  gay : 

For  there  is  neither  buske  nor  hay 

In  May,  that  it  n'ill  shrouded  bene, 

And  it  with  newe  leves  wrene  : 

These  woodes  eke  recoveren  grene, 

That  drie  in  winter  ben  to  sene. 

And  the  erth  waxeth  proud  withall, 

For  swote  dewes  that  on  it  fall, 

And  the  poore  estate  forget. 

In  which  that  winter  had  it  set : 

And  than  become  the  ground  so  proade, 

That  it  wol  have  a  newe  shroude, 

And  maketh  so  qucint  his  robe  and  hire^ 

That  it  had  hewes  an  hundred  paire. 

Of  grasse  and  flourcs,  of  Inde  and  Pers, 

And  many  hewes  full  divers  : 

That  is  the  robe  I  mean  ywis, 

Through  which  the  ground  to  praisen  is. 

The  birdes,  that  ban  left  hir  song. 
While  they  ban  suffred  cold  full  strong, 
In  wethers  grille,  and  derke  to  sight, 
Ben  in  May  for  the  Sunne  bright. 
So  glad,  that  they  shew  in  singing. 
That  in  hir  heart  is  such  liking. 
That  they  mote  singen  and  ben  light : 
Than  doth  the  nightingale  her  might, 
To  maken  no^'se,  and  singen  blithe  : 
Than  is  blisfuU  many  a  sithe. 
The  chelaundre,  and  the  popingaye, 
Than  younge  folke  entenden  aye, 
For  to  ben  gay  and  amorous, 
The  time  is  then  so  savorous. 

Harde  is  his  heart  that  loveth  nought 
In  May,  whan  all  this  mirth  is  wrought, 
Whan  he  may  on  these  braunches  here 
The  smalle  birdes  singen  clero 
Hir  blisfull  swete  song  piteous, 
And  in  this  season  delitous : 
When  love  affirmeth  all  thing. 
Me  thought  one  night,  in  my  sleeping^ 
Right  in  my  bed  full  ready ly. 
That  it  was  by  the  morrow  earlv, 
And  up  I  rose,  and  gan  me  cloth, 
Anone  I  wysshe  mine  hondcs  both, 
A  silver  needle  forth  I  drew. 
Out  of  an  aguilcr  queint  ynow. 
And  gan  this  needle  thread  anone, 
For  out  of  towne  me  list  to  gone. 
The  sound  of  birdes  for  to  heare 
That  on  the  buskes  singen  deare. 
In  the  swete  season  that  lefe  is, 
With  a  thred  basting  my  slevis^ 
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Alone  I  went  in  my  playing, 

The  smal  foules  song  hearkening, 

That  payned  hem  full  many  a  paire, 

To  sing  on  bowes  blossomed  faire : 

Jolife  and  gay,  full  of  gladnesse. 

Toward  a  river  gan  I  me  dresse, 

That  I  heard  renne  faste  by. 

For  fairer  playcng  none  saw  I 

Than  playen  me  by  the  rivere  : 

For  from  an  hill  that  stood  there  nere. 

Come  downe  the  stream  full  stiffe  and  bold, 

Clere  was  the  water,  and  as  cold 

As  any  well  is,  sooth  to  saine. 

And  somedele  lasse  it  was  than  Saine, 

But  it  was  straiter,  weleaway. 

And  never  saw  I  ere  that  day. 

The  water  that  so  wcle  liked  me. 

And  wonder  glad  was  I  to  so 

That  lusty  place,  and  that  river:  : 

And  with  that  water  that  ran  so  clero, 

My  face  I  wysshe,  tho  saw  I  wele, 

The  bottome  ypaved  evcridcle 

With  gravel,  full  of  stones  shene. 

The  meadowes  softe,  sote,  and  grene, 

Beet  right  upon  the  water  side, 

Full  clere  was  than  the  morowe  tide, 

And  full  attempre  out  of  drede, 

Tho  gan  I  walken  thorow  the  mede, 

Downward  aye  in  my  playing. 

The  rivers  side  coasting. 

And  when  I  had  a  while  ygone, 
I  saw  a  garden  right  anone. 
Full  long  and  broad,  and  everidele 
Enclosed  was,  and  walled  wele. 
With  hie  walles  enbatailed. 
Portrayed  without,  and  well  entayled 
With  many  riche  portraitures. 
And  both  the  images  and  peintures, 
Can  I  beholde  besely. 
And  I  well  tell  you  readyly. 
Of  thilke  images  the  semblaunce. 
As  farre  as  I  have  remembraunoe. 

Amidde  saw  I  Hate  stonde. 
That  for  her  wrath  and  yre  and  onde, 
Seemed  to  be  a  moveressc. 
An  angry  wight,  a  chideresse. 
And  ful  of  gile,  and  fell  courage. 
By  semblaunt  was  that  ilke  image, 
And  she  was  nothing  wele  araide, 
But  like  a  wode  woman  afraide, 
Yfrounced  foule  was  her  visage. 
And  grinning  for  dispitous  rage, 
Her  nose  snoi'ted  up  for  tene. 
Full  hidous  was  she  for  to  scne, 
Full  foule  and  rustic  was  she  this, 
Her  head  ywrithen  was  ywis 
Full  grimly  with  a  great  towaile. 

An  inuige  of  anotlier  entaylc, 
Alifte  halte  was  her  fast  by. 
Her  name  above  her  head  saw  I, 
And  she  was  called  Felony. 

Another  image,  that  Villant 
Ydeped  was,  saw  I  and  funde 
Upon  the  wall  on  her  right  honde. 
Villany  was  like  somedele 
That  other  image,  and  trusteth  wele 
She  seemed  a  wicked  creature. 
By  countenaunce  in  portreiture, 
She  seemed  be  full  despitous. 
And  eke  full  proude  and  outragiout. 


Well  coud  he  paint  I  undertake, 
That  such  an  image  coude  nuike  : 
Full  foule  and  chorlych  seemed  she. 
And  eke  villainous  for  to  be. 
And  little  coulde  of  norture, 
To  worship  any  creature. 

And  next  was  painted  Covetise, 
That  eggetli  folke  in  many  a  gise. 
To  take  and  yeve  right  nought  againe, 
And  great  treasoures  up  to  laine. 
And  that  is  she,  that  for  usure 
Leneth  to  many  a  creature 
The  lasse  for  the  more  winning. 
So  covetous  is  her  brenning. 
And  that  is  she  for  pennies  fele. 
That  teacheth  for  to  robbe  and  stele 
These  theeves,  and  these  smale  harlotes. 
And  that  is  routlie,  for  by  hir  throtcs, 
Full  many  one  hongeth  at  the  last : 
She  maketh  folke  compasse  and  cast 
To  taken  other  folkes  thing. 
Through  robberie,  or  miscoveting. 
And  that  is  she  tliat  maketli  treachourSy 
And  she  maketh  false  pleadours. 
That  with  hir  termcs  and  hir  domes. 
Done  maidens,  children,  and  eke  gromesi 
Her  heritage  to  forgo  : 
Full  crook&i  were  her  hondes  two. 
For  covetise  is  ever  woode. 
To  gripen  other  folkes  goode. 
Covetise,  for  her  winning, 
Full  lefe  hath  other  mennes  thing. 

Another  image  set  saw  I, 
Nexte  Covetise  fast  by. 
And  she  was  deped  Avarice, 
Full  foule  in  painting  was  that  vice, 
Full  sad  and  caitife  was  she  eke, 
And  also  grenc  as  any  Icke, 
So  evil  hewed  was  her  colour, 
Her  seemed  to  have  lived  in  langour, 
She  was  like  thing  for  hunger  dead. 
That  lad  her  life  onely  by  bread 
Kneden  with  eisell  strong  and  egre. 
And  thereto  she  was  leane  and  megre. 
And  she  was  clad  full  poorely, 
All  in  an  olde  tome  courtpy, 
As  she  were  all  with  dogges  tome, 
And  both  behind  and  eke  befome 
Clouted  was  she  beggerly. 

A  mantle  honge  her  faste  by. 
Upon  a  benche  weake  and  small, 
A  bumette  cote  hong  there  withall. 
Furred  with  no  minevere, 
But  with  a  furre  rough  of  heere. 
Of  lambe  skinnes  heavy  and  blake. 
It  was  so  old  I  undertake. 
For  Avarice  to  cloath  her  wele, 
Ne  hasteth  her  never  a  dele. 
For  certainly  it  were  her  loth 
To  wearen  of  that  ilke  cloth. 
And  if  it  were  forweared,  she 
Woulde  have  full  great  nicete 
Of  clothing,  er  she  bought  her  newe, 
All  were  it  bad  of  woU  and  hewe. 
This  Avarice  held  in  her  hand, 
A  purse  that  honge  by  a  band. 
And  that  she  hid  and  bond  so  strong, 
Men  must  abide  wonder  long, 
Out  of  the  purse  er  ther  come  aught. 
For  that  ne  eommeth  in  her  thought. 
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It  was  not  eertaine  her  entent, 
That  fro  that  purse  a  peny  went. 

And  by  that  image  nigh  ynough, 
Was  pelnted  Envy,  that  never  lough. 
Nor  never  well  in  her  heart  ferde 
But  if  she  either  saw  or  herde 
Some  great  miscbaunce,  or  great  disease. 
Nothing  ne  may  so  much  her  please 
As  mischeife  and  misaventure, 
Or  when  she  seeth  discomfiture 
Upon  any  worthy  man  fall. 
Than  liketh  her  risht  well  withall. 
She  is  full  glad  in  nir  courage, 
If  she  see  any  great  linage 
Be  brought  to  naught  in  shamefuU  wise : 
And  if  a  man  in  honour  rise, 
Or  by  his  wit,  or  by  his  prowesse, 
Of  that  hath  she  great  heavinesse, 
For  trusteth  weir  she  goeth  nie  wood, 
When  any  chaunce  happeth  good. 

Envy  is  of  such  cruelte. 
That  fayth  ne  trouth  liuldeth  she. 
To  friend  ne  fellow,  bad  or  good. 
Ne  she  hath  kinne  none  of  her  blood 
That  she  n*iB  full  hir  enomie, 
She  nolde,  I  dare  saine  hardely 
Her  owne  father  fared  wele. 
And  sore  abietli  she  everie  dele 
Her  malice,  and  her  male  talent : 
For  she  is  in  so  great  turment 
And  hate  such,  when  folke  doth  good, 
That  nye  she  melteth  for  pure  wood. 
Her  hert  kerveth  and  so  breaketh 
That  God  the  people  well  awreaketh. 

Envy  ywis  shall  never  let, 
Some  blame  upon  the  folke  to  set. 
I  trowe  that  if  Envy  ywis. 
Knew  the  beste  man  that  is, 
On  this  side  or  beyond  the  see, 
Yet  nomowhat  lacken  him  would  she  : 
And  if  he  were  so  hende  and  wise. 
That  she  ne  might  all  abate  his  prise, 
Yet  would  she  blame  his  worth inessc. 
Or  by  her  wordes  make  it  lesse. 
I  sawe  Envy  in  that  painting, 
Had  a  wondcrfuU  looking. 
For  she  ne  looked  hut  awrie. 
Or  overwhart,  all  baggingly. 
And  she  had  a  foule  usage. 
She  might  looke  in  no  visage 
Of  man  ne  woman,  forth  right  plaine, 
But  shette  her  one  eye  for  disdaine. 
So  for  en  vie  brenned  sliee 
When  she  might  any  man  see 
That  faire,  or  worthy  were,  or  wise. 
Or  else  stood  in  folkes  prise. 

SoROW  was  painted  next  Envy 
Upon  that  wall  of  masonry  : 
But  well  was  seene  in  her  colour 
That  she  had  lived  in  langour  : 
Her  seemed  to  have  the  jaundice. 
Not  halfo  60  pale  was  Avarice, 
Ne  nothing  like  of  Icanncsse, 
For  sorowe,  thought,  and  great  distrcssc, 
That  she  had  suffred  daie  and  night. 
Made  her  yellow,  and  nothing  bright : 
Full  sad,  pale,  and  megre  also. 
Was  never  wight  yet  half  so  wo 
As  that  her  seemed  fur  to  be, 
Mor  BO  fulfilled  with  yre  as  she, 


I  trow  that  no  wight  might  her  please 
Nor  doe  that  thing  that  might  her  ease. 
Nor  she  ne  would  her  sorow  slake. 
Nor  comfort  none  unto  her  take. 
So  dope  was  her  wo  begonne, 
And  eke  her  heart  in  anger  ronue, 
A  sorowfull  thing  wel  seemed  she  : 
Nor  she  had  nothing  slowe  be 
For  to-scratchen  all  her  face 
And  for  to-rent  in  many  place 
Her  clothes,  and  fur  to  teare  her  swire, 
As  she  that  was  fulfilled  of  yre. 
And  all  to-torne  lay  eke  her  heere 
About  her  shoulders,  here  and  there. 
As  she  that  had  it  all  to-rent 
For  anger  and  for  male  talent. 

And  eke  I  tell  you  certainly 
How  that  she  wept  full  tenderly  : 
In  worlde  n'is  wight  so  hard  of  heart 
That  had  seene  her  sorowes  smart 
That  nolde  have  had  of  her  pite. 
So  wo  begone  a  thing  was  she. 
She  all  to-dasht  her  selfe  for  wo 
And  smote  togider  her  hands  two, 
To  sorrow  was  she  full  ententife. 
That  wofull  retchelesse  caitife 
Her  rought  little  of  playing. 
Or  of  clipping  or  kissing  ; 
For  who  so  sorrowfull  is  in  heart 
Him  luste  not  to  play  ne  start. 
Nor  for  to  dauncen,  ne  to  sing. 
No  may  his  heart  in  temper  bring 
To  make  joy  on  even  or  morrow. 
For  joy  is  contrarie  unto  sorrow. 

Elde  was  painted  after  this, 
That  shorter  was  a  foot  ywis 
Than  she  was  wont  in  her  yonghede, 
Unneth  her  sclfe  she  might  fede, 
So  feeble  and  eke  so  old  was  she 
That  faded  was  all  her  beaate. 
Full  salow  was  waxen  her  colour. 
Her  head  for  hore  was  white  as  floor, 
Ywis  great  qualme  ne  were  it  none, 
Ne  sinne,  although  her  life  were  gone. 
All  woxen  was  her  bodv  unwelde 
And  drie  and  dwined  all  for  elde, 
A  foule  forwelked  thing  was  she 
That  whilom  round  and  soft  had  be, 
Her  heeres  shoken  fast  withall 
As  from  her  hedde  they  woulde  fall : 
Her  face  frounced  and  forpined. 
And  both  her  hondes  lome  fordwined  : 
So  old  she  was  that  she  ne  went 
A  foot,  but  it  were  by  potent. 
The  time  that  passeth  night  and  daye. 
And  restlesse  travayleth  aye. 
And  stealcth  from  us  so  privy ly. 
That  to  us  seemeth  sikerly 
That  it  in  one  point  dwelloth  ever. 
And  certes  it  ne  resteth  never. 
But  gocth  so  fast,  and  passeth  aye. 
That  there  n*is  man  that  thinke  maye 
What  time  that  now  present  is, 
Asketh  at  these  clerkes  this, 
For  menne  thinke  it  readily 
Three  times  been  passed  by 
The  time  that  may  not  sojoume 
But  goth,  and  may  never  retoume. 
As  water  that  down  runneth  aye 
But  never  droppe  returue  may  : 
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There  may  notliiug  as  time  endure, 
Metally  nor  earthly  creature, 
For  all  thing  it  frette  and  shall. 
The  time  eke  that  chaangeth  all, 
And  all  doth  waxe,  and  fostred  be, 
And  all  thing  destroyeth  he. 
The  time  that  eldeth  our  auncestours 
And  eldeth  kinges  and  emperours. 
And  that  us  all  shall  overcommen 
£r  that  death  us  shall  have  nomen, 
The  time  that  hath  all  in  welde 
To  elden  folke,  had  made  her  elde 
So  inly,  that  to  my  weting 
She  might  heipe  her  selfe  nothing. 
But  toumed  ayen  unto  childhede  ; 
She  had  nothing  her  selfe  to  lede 
Ne  wit  ne  pithe  in  her  hold 
More  than  a  childe  of  two  yere  old. 

But  nathelesse  I  trow  that  she 
Was  faire  sometime,  and  fresh  to  se, 
When  she  was  in  her  rightfull  age  : 
But  she  was  past  all  that  passage 
And  was  a  doted  thing  becommen : 
A  furred  cappe  on  had  she  nomen  ; 
Well  had  she  clad  her  selfe  and  warme. 
For  cold  might  els  doen  her  harme. 
These  olde  folke  have  alway  cold, 
Hir  kind  is  such,  when  they  been  old. 

Another  thing  was  down  there  writ. 
That  seemed  like  an  ipocrite. 
And  it  was  cleped  Pope  holy. 
That  ilke  is  she,  that  privily 
Ne  spared  never  a  wicked  deed. 
When  men  of  her  taken  none  heed, 
And  maketh  her  outward  precious, 
With  pale  visage  and  piteous. 
And  seemeth  a  simple  creature. 
But  ther  n'is  no  misadventure. 
That  she  ne  thinketh  in  her  courage  : 
Ful  like  to  her  was  thilke  image. 
That  maked  was  like  her  semblaunce. 
She  was  ful  simple  of  countenaunce. 
And  she  was  clothed  and  eke  shod. 
As  she  were  for  the  love  of  God 
Y-olden  to  religion. 
Such  seemed  her  devotion. 

A  psalter  held  she  fast  in  bond. 
And  busily  she  gan  to  fond 
To  make  many  a  faint  prayere. 
To  God,  and  to  his  saintes  dere  : 
Ne  she  was  gay,  fresh,  ne  jolife. 
But  seemed  to  be  full  ententife 
To  ffoode  workes,  and  to  faire. 
And  thereto  she  had  on  an  haire. 

Ne  certes  she  was  fatte  nothing 
But  seemed  werie  for  fasting, 
Of  colour  pale  and  dead  was  she, 
From  her  the  gates  aie  warned  bo 
Of  Paradise,  that  blisfull  place. 
For  such  folke  maken  leane  hir  grace : 
As  Christ  sayth  in  his  Evangile, 
To  get  hem  prise  in  towne  a  while. 
And  for  a  little  glorie  vaine. 
They  lesen  God  and  eke  his  raigne. 

And  alderUst  of  evorichone. 
Was  painted  Povert  all  alone. 
That  not  a  peny  had  in  hold. 
Although  she  her  clothes  sold, 
And  thouffh  she  shuld  an  honged  be, 
For  naked  as  a  worme  was  she, 


And  if  the  weather  stormie  were. 
For  cold  she  shuld  liave  died  there. 

She  ne  had  on  but  a  straite  old  sacke. 
And  many  a  cloute  on  it  there  stacke. 
This  was  her  cote,  and  her  mantele, 
No  more  was  there  never  a  dele 
To  cloath  her  with  ;  I  undertake. 
Great  leser  hadde  she  to  quake  : 
And  she  was  put,  that  I  of  talke, 
Fen*e  fro  these  other,  up  in  an  halke, 
There  lurked  and  there  coured  she, 
For  poore  thing,  where  so  it  be. 
Is  shamefast,  and  despised  aie  : 
Accursed  may  well  be  that  daic. 
That  poore  man  conceived  is, 
For  God  wote  all  to  seld  y  wis 
Is  any  poore  man  well  yfed. 
Or  well  arrayed  or  ycled. 
Or  well  beloved,  in  such  wi^, 
In  honour  that  he  may  arise. 

All  these  thinges  well  aviscd. 
As  I  have  you  er  this  devised, 
With  gold  and  azure  over  all, 
Depainted  were  upon  the  wall. 
Square  was  the  wall,  and  high  somdele 
Enclosed,  and  ybarred  wele. 
In  stead  of  hedge,  was  that  gardui. 
Come  never  shepherde  therein  : 
Into  that  gardin,  well  ywrought, 
Who  so  that  me  coud  have  brought, 
By  ladders  or  else  by  degree. 
It  would  well  have  liked  mee. 
For  such  solace,  such  joy,  and  pleie 
I  trow  that  never  man  ne  seic. 
As  was  in  that  place  delicious  : 
The  gardin  was  not  daungerous. 
To  herborow  birdes  many  one. 
So  rich  a  yere  was  never  none 
Of  birdes  song,  and  braunches  grene, 
Therein  were  birdes  mo  I  wene. 
Than  been  in  all  tlie  rcalme  of  JPraonce  : 
Full  blisfull  was  the  accordaunce. 
Of  swete  pitous  song  they  made, 
For  all  this  worlde  it  ought  glade. 

And  I  my  selfe  so  merry  ferde. 
Whan  I  her  blisfull  songes  herde, 
That  for  an  hundred  pound  would  I, 
If  that  the  passage  openly 
Had  bo  unto  me  free 
That  I  couthe  entren  for  to  see 
Thassemble  (God  keepe  it  fro  care) 
Of  birdes,  wbiche  therein  ware. 
That  songen  through  hir  merry  throtes, 
Daunces  of  love«  and  merry  notes. 

When  I  thus  heard  the  foules  sing, 
I  fell  fast  in  a  waymenting, 
By  which  art,  or  by  what  engin, 
I  might  come  into  that  gardin. 
But  way  I  couthe  finde  none. 
Into  that  gardin  for  to  gone, 
Ne  nought  wist  I  if  that  there  were 
Either  hole  or  place  where. 
By  which  I  might  have  entre, 
Ne  tliere  was  none  to  teache  mc, 
For  I  was  all  alone  ywis, 
For  woe  and  anguishe  of  this. 
Till  at  last  bethought  I  me. 
That  by  no  way  ne  might  it  be. 
That  there  nas  ladder  ne  way  to  pace 
Or  hole,  into  so  faire  a  place. 
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Tho  gan  I  go  a  full  great  paas, 
Environ,  even  in  compas, 
The  cloeiiig  of  the  square  wall, 
Till  that  I  found  a  wicket  small 
So  shette,  that  I  ne  might  in  gone, 
And  other  entre  was  there  none. 

Upon  this  doore  I  gan  to  smite 
That  was  so  fetis,  and  so  lite, 
For  other  waye  coud  I  not  seke. 
Full  longe  I  shofe,  and  knocked  eke. 
And  stode  full  long  all  herkening 
If  Uiat  I  heard  any  wight  commiug  : 
Till  that  the  doore  of  thilke  entre 
A  maiden  curteis  opened  me  : 
Her  haire  was  as  yellowe  of  hewe 
As  any  hason  scoured  newe. 
Her  fleshe  tender  as  is  a  chicke 
With  bente  browes,  smooth  and  slicke, 
And  by  measure  laige  were 
Tho  openii^  of  her  eyen  dere  : 
Her  nose  of  good  proportion. 
Her  eyen  graie,  as  is  a  faucon, 
With  sweete  breath  and  well  favoured. 
Her  face  white  and  well  coloured. 
With  little  mouth,  and  round  to  see  ; 
A  clove  chinne  eke  had  she ; 
Her  necke  was  of  good  fashion 
In  length  and  greatncsse  by  reason. 
Without  bleine,  scabbe,  or  roine ; 
Fro  Jerusalem  unto  Burgoine 
Ther  n'is  a  fairer  necke  y wis 
To  fele  how  smooth  and  soft  it  is. 
Her  throte  also  white  of  hewe. 
As  snowe  on  braunche  snowed  newe. 
Of  bodie  full  well  wrought  was  she. 
Men  neden  not  in  no  countre 
A  fairer  bodie  for  to  seke  : 
And  of  fine  orfrais  had  she  eke 
A  chapelet,  so  semely  on, 
Ne  wered  never  maide  upon  ; 
And  faire  above  that  chapelet 
A  rose  garlonde  had  she  set ; 
She  had  a  gaie  mirrour 
And  with  a  riche  gold  tressonr. 
Her  head  was  tressed  queintly 
Her  sleeves  sewed  fetously. 
And  for  to  keepe  her  hondes  faire 
Of  ffloves  white  she  had  a  paire : 
And  she  had  on  a  coate  of  grene 
Of  cloth  of  Gaunt,  withouten  wene : 
Well  seemed  by  her  apparaile 
She  was  not  wont  to  great  travaile. 
For  whan  shee  kempt  was  fetously 
And  well  araied  and  richly. 
Than  had  she  done  all  her  ioumee. 
For  merr}'e  and  well  begon  was  she. 

She  led  a  lustie  life  in  May, 
She  had  no  thought,  by  night  ne  day 
Of  nothing,  but  if  it  were  onely. 
To  graithe  her  well  and  uncouUiIy. 

Whan  that  this  dore  had  opened  me 
Tliis  maiden,  seemely  for  to  see, 
1  thonked  her  as  I  best  might. 
And  asked  her  how  that  she  hight : 
And  what  she  was,  I  asked  eke. 
And  she  to  me  was  nought  unmeke 
Ne  of  her  answere  daungerous, 
But  faire  answerde,  and  sayed  thus  : 

**  Lo  sir,  my  name  is  Idlenesse 
So  depe  men  me,  more  and  lesse  : 


Full  mightie  and  full  rich  am  I, 
And  that  of  one  thinge  namely. 
For  I  entende  to  nothing 
But  to  my  joye,  and  my  ploying. 
And  for  to  kembe  and  tresse  me  : 
Acquainted  am  I  and  prive 
With  Mirthe,  lord  of  this  gardinc. 
That  fro  the  londe  of  Alexandrine 
Made  tho  trees  hither  be  fet. 
That  in  this  gardin  been  yset : 
And  when  the  trees  woxen  on  hight. 
This  wall  that  slant  here  in  thy  sight, 
Did  Mirthe  enclosen  all  about. 
And  these  images  all  without 
He  did  hem  both  entayle  and  paint, 
That  neither  been  jolife  ne  queint. 
But  tliey  been  full  of  sorowe  and  woy 
As  thou  hast  scene  a  while  ago. 

<<  And  oft  time  him  to  solace 
Sir  Mirthe  conmieth  into  this  place. 
And  eke  with  him  commeth  his  meinie^ 
Tnat  liven  in  lust  and  jolitie  : 
And  now  is  Mirthe  therein,  to  here 
The  birdes  how  they  singen  clere. 
The  mavis  and  the  nightingale. 
And  other  jolly  birdes  smale  : 
And  thus  he  ifcalketh  to  solace 
Him  and  his  folke,  for  sweeter  place 
To  playen  in,  he  may  not  finde. 
Although  he  sought  one  in  tyl  Inde. 
The  aluier  fairest  folke  to  see 
That  in  this  worlde  may  found  bee 
Hath  Mirthe  with  him  in  his  rout. 
That  followen  him  alwaies  about." 

When  Idlenesse  had  told  all  this, 
And  I  had  herkencd  well  ywin, 
Then  saied  I  to  dame  Idlenesse, 
'*  Now  also  wisely  God  me  blesse, 
Sith  Mirthe,  that  is  so  faire  and  fre, 
Is  in  this  yerd  with  his  melnio. 
Fro  thilke  assemble,  if  I  may. 
Shall  no  man  weme  me  to  day. 
That  I  this  night  ne  mote  it  see. 
For  well  wene  I  there  with  him  bee 
A  faire  and  jolie  companie 
Fulfilled  of  all  courtesie  :  " 
And  forth  with  out  wordes  mo 
In  at  the  wicket  went  I  tho. 
That  Idlenesse  had  opened  mce. 
Into  that  garden  faire  to  see. 

And  whan  I  was  in  ywis. 
Mine  herte  was  full  glad  of  this. 
For  well  wened  I  full  sikerly 
Have  been  in  Paradice  earthly, 
So  faire  it  was,  that  tnisteth  well. 
It  seemed  a  place  cspirituell. 
P'or  certcs  at  my  devise, 
There  is  no  place  in  Paradice, 
So  good  in  for  to  dwell  or  be. 
As  in  that  garden  thoughte  me. 
For  there  was  many  a  bird  singing. 
Throughout  the  yerde  all  thringing. 
In  many  places  were  nightingales, 
Alpes,  finches,  and  wod wales, 
That  in  hir  swete  song  delighten 
In  thilke  places  as  they  habiten. 

There  mighte  men  see  many  flockes 
Of  turtles  and  laverockes, 
Chelaundres  fele  saw  I  there. 
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That  very  nigh  forsongen  were. 

And  thrustles,  terins,  and  mavise, 

That  songen  for  to  win  hem  prise^ 

And  eke  to  surmount  in  hir  song 

That  other  birdes  hem  emong 

By  note  made  faire  scrvise  : 

These  birdes,  that  I  you  devise, 

They  song  her  song  as  faire  and  well, 

As  angels  doon  espirituell, 

And  trusteth  me,  when  I  hem  herde, 

Full  lustie  and  well  I  fcrde  : 

For  never  yet  such  melodie 

Was  heard  of  man  that  mighte  die. 

Such  swete  song  was  hem  emong, 

That  me  thought  it  no  birdes  song, 

But  it  was  wonder  like  to  bee 

Song  of  meremaidens  of  the  see. 

That  for  hir  singen  is  so  clere  : 

Though  we  meremaidens  clepe  hem  here 

In  English,  as  is  our  usaunce. 

Men  clepe  hem  sereins  in  Fraunce. 

Ententivb  weren  for  to  sing 

These  birdes,  that  not  unkouning 

Were  of  hir  craft,  and  &  prentise. 

But  of  songe  subtill  and  wise  : 

And  certes,  whan  I  heard  hir  song. 

And  sawe  the  grene  place  among. 

In  heart  I  wext  so  wonder  gay. 

That  I  was  never,  ere  that  day. 

So  jolife,  nor  so  well  bigo, 

Ne  merry  in  heart,  as  1  was  tho  : 

And  than  wist  I,  and  saw  full  well, 

That  Idlenesso  me  served  well. 

That  mo  put  in  such  jolite. 

Her  frend  well  ought  I  for  to  be^ 

Sith  she  the  dore  of  that  gardin 

Had  opened,  and  me  let  in. 

From  henceforth,  how  that  I  wrought 

I  shall  vou  tell  r-- as  me  thought : 

First  whereof  Mirthe  served  there, 

And  eke  what  folke  there  with  him  were, 

Without  fable  I  well  discrive, 

And  that  garden  eke  as  blive  ; 

I  woU  you  tellcn  after  this 

The  faire  fashion  all  ywis, 

That  well  wrought  was  for  the  nones  ; 

I  may  not  tell  you  all  atones, 

But  as  I  may  and  can,  I  shall 

By  order  tellen  you  it  all. 

Full  faire  service,  and  eke  full  swete 
These  birdes  maden  as  they  sete  : 
Laies  of  love,  ful  well  souning 
They  songen  in  hir  jargon ing. 
Some  high,  and  some  eke  lowe  songe 
Upon  the  braunches  greene  yspronge  : 
The  sweetnesse  of  hii*  melodie 
Made  all  mine  heart  in  revelrie. 

And  whan  that  I  heard  I  truwe 
These  birdes  singing  on  a  rowe, 
Then  might  I  not  withholde  mee 
That  I  ne  went  in  for  to  see 
Sir  Mirthe,  for  my  desiring 
Was  him  to  scene  over  all  thing, 
His  countenauuce  and  his  raanere  ; 
That  sighte  was  to  me  full  dere. 

Tno  went  I  forth  on  my  right  bond 

Downe  by  a  litel  path  I  fond 

Of  mintes  full,  and  fennell  greene, 


As  faste  by  withouten  weno 
Sir  Mirthe  I  found,  and  right  anone 
Unto  sir  Mirthe  gan  I  gone. 
There  as  he  was  him  to  solace. 
And  with  him  in  that  lustie  place, 
So  faire  folke  and  so  fresh  had  he. 
That  when  I  saw,  I  wondred  me 
Fro  whence  suche  folke  might  come. 
So  faire  they  weren  all  and  some  : 
For  they  weren  like,  as  to  my  sight. 
To  angels,  that  ben  fethered  bright. 

These  folke,  of  which  I  tell  you  so. 
Upon  a  karole  wen  ten  tho  : 
A  ladie  karoled  hem,  that  bight 
Gladnesse,  blissfull,  and  light. 
Well  could  she  sing  and  lustely 
None  halfe  so  well  and  seemely  : 
And  couthe  make  in  song  such  refraining; 
It  sate  her  wonder  well  to  sing. 
Her  voice  full  clere  was  and  full  swete. 
She  was  not  rude  ne  unmete. 
But  couthe  ynough  for  such  doing 
As  longcth  unto  karolling  : 
For  she  was  wont  in  every  place 
To  singen  first,  folke  to  solace. 
For  singing  most  she  gave  her  to, 
No  craft  had  she  so  lefe  to  do. 

Tho  mightest  thou  karoles  scene. 
And  folke  daunce  and  merry  beene. 
And  made  many  a  faire  toumyng 
Upon  the  greene  grasse  springing. 

There  mightest  thou  see  these  fiutoun^ 
Minstrales,  and  eke  jogelours, 
That  well  to  singe  did  hir  paine  : 
Some  song  songes  of  Loraiue, 
For  in  Loraine  hir  notes  be 
Full  sweeter  than  in  this  countre. 
There  was  many  a  timbcstere, 
And  sailours,  that  I  dare  well  swere 
Couthe  hir  craft  full  perfitly  : 
The  timbres  up  full  subtelly 
They  cast,  and  bent  full  oft 
Upon  a  finger  faire  and  soft. 
That  they  failed  never  mo. 
Full  fetis  dxunoscles  two. 
Right  yong,  and  full  of  semelyhede 
In  kirtlcs,  and  none  otlier  wcde. 
And  faire  tressed  every  tresse 
Had  Mirthe  doen  for  his  noblesse 
Amid  the  carole  for  to  daunce. 
But  hereof  lietli  no  remembraunce, 
How  that  they  daunccd  queintly  : 
That  one  would  come  all  prively 
Ayen  that  otlier,  and  when  they  were 
Togither  almost,  they  threw  yfere 
Hir  moiithes  so,  that  through  hir  play 
It  seemed  as  they  kist  alway  : 
To  dauncen  well  couthe  they  the  gisc. 
What  should  I  more  to  you  devise  t 
Ne  bode  I  never  thence  go, 
Whiles  that  I  saw  hem  daunce  so. 
Upon  the  caroll  wonder  fast, 
I  gan  beholde,  till  at  last 
A  ladie  gan  me  for  to  espie, 
And  she  was  cleped  Courtesie, 
The  worshipfull,  the  debonaire, 
I  pray  to  God  ever  fall  her  faire  : 
Full  courtesly  she  called  me, 
^  What  doe  ye  there,  beau  sire !"  (quod  she) 
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^  Come,  and  if  it  like  yoa 

To  dauncen,  daunceth  with  us  now  :  " 

And  I  without  tarrying 

Went  into  the  carolling, 

I  was  abashed  never  a  dele, 

But  it  to  me  liked  right  wele, 

That  Courtesie  me  cleped  so, 

And  bade  me  on  the  dannce  go. 

For  if  I  had  durst,  certaine 

I  would  have  carolled  right  faine 

As  man  that  was  to  daunce  right  blithe  : 

Than  gan  I  looken  oft  sithe 

The  shape,  the  bodies,  and  the  cheres, 

The  countenaunce  and  the  maneres 

Of  all  the  folke  that  daunced  there, 

And  I  shall  tellen  what  they  were. 

Full  faire  was  Mirths,  full  long  and  high, 
A  £airer  man  I  never  sigh  : 
As  round  as  apple  was  his  face, 
Full  roddie  and  white  in  every  place  : 
Fetis  he  was  and  well  besoy. 
With  meetly  mouth  and  eyen  gray, 
His  noee  by  measure  wrought  full  right, 
Crispe  was  his  haire,  and  eke  full  bright : 
His  shoulderes  of  a  large  brede. 
And  smallish  in  the  gii^dlestede  : 
He  seemed  like  a  purtreiture. 
So  noble  he  was  of  his  stature. 
So  faire,  so  jolly,  and  so  fetise, 
With  liromes  wrought  at  point  devise 
Deliver,  smert,  and  of  great  might : 
Ne  saw  thou  never  man  so  light. 
Of  berd  unneth  had  he  nothing. 
For  it  was  in  the  iirste  spring, 
Full  yong  he  was,  and  merry  of  thought 
And  m  samette,  with  birdcs  wrought. 
And  with  gold  beaten  full  fetously. 
Ilia  bodie  was  clad  full  richely  : 
Wrought  was  his  robe  in  straunge  gise, 
And  all  to  slittcred  for  queintise 
In  many  a  place,  low  and  hie. 
And  sliode  he  was  with  great  raaistrie, 
With  shoono  decoped,  and  with  lace. 
By  druerie,  and  by  solace, 
His  Icfe  a  roscn  chapelet 
Had  made,  and  on  his  head  it  set. 

And  wete  ye  who  was  his  lefe. 
Dame  Gladnesse  there  was  him  so  Icfe, 
That  singeth  so  well  with  glad  courage. 
That  from  she  was  twelve  ycare  of  age, 
She  of  her  love  graunt  him  made  : 
Sir  Mirthe  her  by  the  finger  hade 
Dauncing,  and  she  him  also. 
Great  love  was  atwixt  hem  two  : 
Both  were  they  faire  and  bright  of  how. 
She  semed  like  a  rose  new 
Of  colours,  and  her  flesh  so  tender. 
That  with  a  brcre  small  and  tender. 
Men  might  it  cleve,  1  dare  well  say : 
Her  forhead  frounceles  all  play, 
Bent  were  her  browes  two. 
Her  eyen  gray,  and  glad  also. 
That  kughden  aye  in  her  semblaunt, 
First  or  the  mouth  by  covenaunt. 
I  wot  not  what  of  her  nose  I  shall  discrivc. 
So  faire  hath  no  woman  alive : 
Her  haire  was  yellow,  and  clere  shining, 
I  wote  no  lady  so  liking. 

Of  orfraies  fresh  was  her  garland| 
I  whiche  scene  have  a  thousand 


Saw  never  ywis  no  garland  vet. 
So  well  wrought  of  silke  as  it. 
And  in  an  over  gilt  samite 
Clad  she  was,  by  great  delite. 
Of  whiche  her  lefe  a  robe  werde. 
The  merrier  she  in  her  heart  ferde. 

And  next  her  went,  on  her  other  side, 
The  God  of  Love,  that  can  divide 
Love,  and  as  him  liketh  it  be. 
But  he  can  chorles  daunten,  he, 
And  many  folkes  pride  fallen. 
And  he  can  well  these  lordes  thralleOy 
And  ladies  put  at  low  degree 
When  he  may  hem  too  proude  see. 

This  god  of  love  of  his  fashion 
Was  like  no  knave,  ne  quistron  : 
His  beautie  greatly  was  to  prise, 
But  of  his  robe  to  devise 
I  dreade  encombred  for  to  be, 
For  not  yclad  in  silke  was  he, 
But  all  in  floures  and  flourettes, 
I  painted  all  with  amorettes. 
And  with  losenges  and  scochons, 
With  birdes,  liberdes,  and  lions. 
And  other  beastes  wrought  full  wele  ; 
His  garment  was  every  dele 
Ipurtraied  and  ywrought  with  flours, 
By  divers  modeling  of  colours  : 
Floures  ther  were  of  many  gise 
Yset  by  compasse  in  a  sise, 
There  lacked  no  floure  to  my  dome, 
Ne  not  so  much  as  floure  of  brome, 
Ne  violet,  ne  eke  pervinke, 
Ne  floure  none,  that  men  can  on  thiuke  : 
And  many  a  rose  lefe  full  long 
Was  enterniedled  there  emong  : 
And  also  on  his  head  was  set 
Of  roses  redde  a  chapelet 

But  nightingales  a  full  great  rout 
That  flieu  over  his  head  about. 
The  leaves  felden  as  they  flien. 
And  he  was  all  with  birdes  wrieo. 
With  popinjay,  with  nightingale. 
With  chelaundre,  and  with  wodewale. 
With  finch,  with  Urke,  and  with  archangell, 
He  seemed  as  he  were  an  angell. 
That  down  were  comen  fro  Heaven  clere. 

Love  had  with  him  a  bachelere, 
That  he  made  alwayes  with  him  be, 
SwETB  Looking  cleped  was  he  : 
This  batcheler  stodtt  beholding 
The  daunce,  and  in  hb  honde  holding 
Turke  bowes  too,  full  well  devised  had  hee^ 
That  one  of  hem  was  of  a  tree 
That  bearcth  a  fruict  of  savour  wicke. 
Full  crooked  was  tliat  foule  sticke. 
And  knottie  here  and  there  also, 
And  bUcke  as  berric,  or  any  slo. 

That  other  bow  was  of  a  pUnt 
Without  wemme,  I  dare  warrant. 
Full  even  and  by  proportion, 
Trcctes  and  long,  of  full  good  fashion. 
And  it  was  painted  well  and  thwitten. 
And  over  all  diapred  and  written 
With  ladies  and  with  bacheleres. 
Full  lightsome  and  glad  of  cheres  : 
These  bowes  two  held  Sweet  Looking, 
That  seemed  like  no  gadliiig  : 
And  ten  brodc  arrowes  liehl  he  there, 
Of  which  five  in  his  honde  were^ 
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But  they  were  shaven  well  and  dight. 
Nocked  and  feathered  aright : 
And  all  they  were  with  golde  begon^ 
And  stronge  pointed  eTerichon, 
And  sharpe  for  to  kerven  wele, 
But  yron  was  there  none  ne  stele  : 
For  all  was  golde,  men  might  see, 
Out-take  the  feathers  and  the  tree. 

The  swiftest  of  these  arrowes  five 
Out  of  a  bowe  for  to  drive, 
And  beste  feathered  for  to  flie, 
And  fairest  eke,  was  cleped  Beautie  : 

That  other  arrow  that  hurteth  Icsae, 
Was  cleped  (as  I  trow)  Slmplesse  : 

The  thirde  cleped  was  Fraunchise, 
That  feathered  was  in  noble  wise 
With  valour  and  with  courtesie  : 

The  fourth  was  clepen  Companie, 
That  heavie  for  to  shooten  is, 
But  who  so  shooteth  right  ywis, 
May  therewith  doen  great  barme  and  wo  : 

The  fift  of  these,  and  last  also, 
Faire  Semblaunt  n^en  that  arrow  call, 
The  leste  greevous  of  hem  all, 
Yet  can  it  make  a  full  great  wound, 
But  he  may  hope  his  sores  sound 
That  hurt  is  with  that  arrowe  ywis, 
His  wo  the  bette  bestowed  is  : 
For  he  may  sooner  have  gladnesse, 
His  langour  ought  to  be  Sie  lesse. 

Five  arrowes  were  of  other  gise, 
That  been  full  foule  to  devise  : 
For  shaft  and  end,  sooth  for  to  tell, 
Were  al  so  blacke  as  fiend  in  Hell. 

The  first  of  hem  is  called  Pride, 
That  other  arrow  next  him  beside. 
It  was  cleped  Yillanie, 
That  arrow  was  with  fellonie 
Envenimcd,  and  with  spltous  blame  : 
The  third  of  hem  was  cleped  Shame. 
The  fourth,  Wanhope  cleped  is. 
The  fift,  the  Newe  Thought  ywis. 

These  arrowes  that  1  speadke  of  here. 
Were  all  five  on  one  mannerc. 
And  all  were  they  resemblable  ; 
To  hem  was  well  fitting  and  able, 
The  foule  crooked  bowe  hidous. 
That  knottie  was,  and  all  roinous  ; 
That  bowe  seemed  well  to  shete 
The  arrowes  five,  that  been  unmeto 
And  contrary  to  that  other  five  : 
But  though  I  tell  not  as  blive 
Of  hir  power,  ne  of  hir  might, 
Hereafter  shall  I  tellen  right 
The  sooth,  and  eke  signifiaunce, 
As  ferre  as  I  have  remembraunce  : 
All  shall  be  saied  I  undertake. 
Ere  of  this  booke  an  end  I  mflJce. 

Now  come  I  to  my  tale  againe  : 
But  alderfirst,  I  well  you  saine 
The  fashion  and  the  countenaunces 
Of  all  the  folke  that  on  the  daunce  i& 
The  god  of  love  jolife  and  light, 
Led  on  his  honde  a  ladie  bright. 
Of  high  prise,  and  of  great  degre. 
This  ladie  called  was  Beaute, 
And  an  arrow,  of  which  I  told. 
Full  well  thewed  was  ahe  hold  : 


Ne  she  was  derke  ne  browne,  but  bright. 
And  cleare  as  the  moone  light : 
Againe  whom  all  the  starres  semen 
But  small  candles,  as  we  demon  : 
Her  flesh  was  tender  as  dcwe  of  floure. 
Her  cheare  was  simple  as  bird  in  boure, 
As  white  as  lilly  or  rose  in  rise  : 
Her  face  gentill  and  tretise  : 
Fetis  she  was,  and  small  to  see. 
No  wintred  browes  had  shee, 
Ne  popped  haire,  for  it  needed  nought 
To  vrinder  her,  or  to  paint  her  ought : 
Her  tresses  yellow,  and  long  straughten. 
Unto  her  heeles  downe  they  raughten  : 
Her  nose,  her  mouth,  and  eye  and  cheke 
Well  wrought,  and  all  the  remnaunt  eke. 
A  full  gret  savour  and  a  swote  ; 
Me  thoughte  in  mine  herte  rote. 
As  helpe  me  God,  when  I  remember, 
Of  the  fashion  of  every  member. 
In  world  is  none  so  faire  a  wight : 
For  yong  she  was,  and  hewed  bright 
Sore  pleasant,  and  fetis  with  all, 
Gent,  and  in  her  middle  small. 

Beside  Beaute  yede  Richbsse, 
An  high  ladie  of  great  noblesse. 
And  great  of  price  in  every  place  : 
But  who  so  durst  to  her  trespace 
Or  till  her  folke,  in  werke  or  dede. 
He  were  full  bardie  out  of  drede  : 
For  both  she  helpe  and  hinder  may, 
And  that  is  not  of  yesterday 
That  riche  folke  have  full  great  might 
To  helpe,  and  eke  to  greve  a  wight. 

The  best  and  greatest  of  valour 
Didden  Richesse  full  great  honour. 
And  busie  weren  her  to  serve. 
For  that  they  would  her  love  deserve  ; 
They  cleped  her  ladie,  gret  and  small. 
This  wide  world  her  dredeth  all  : 
This  world  is  all  in  her  daungere. 
Her  court  hath  many  a  losengere, 
And  many  a  traitour  envious. 
That  ben  full  busie  and  curious 
For  to  dispraise,  and  to  blame 
That  best  deserven  love  and  name, 
To  feme  the  folke  hem  to  begilen. 
These  losengeours  hem  preise  and  smilen. 

And  thus  the  world  with  word  annointen, 
But  afterward  they  prill  and  pointen 
The  folke,  right  to  the  bare  bone, 
Behinde  hir  backe  when  they  ben  gone, 
And  foule  abatcn  folkes  prise. 
Full  many  a  worthy  man  and  wise 
Han  hindred,  and  ydon  to  die 
These  losengeours  with  hir  flatterie, 
And  maketh  folke  full  straunge  be. 
There  as  hem  ought  ben  prive  : 
Well  evill  mote  they  thrive  and  thee. 
And  evill  arived  mote  they  bee 
These  losengeours  full  of  envie. 
No  good  man  loveth  hir  companie. 

Richesse  a  robe  of  purple  on  had, 
Ne  trow  not  that  I  lie  or  mad  : 
For  in  this  world  is  none  it  liche, 
Ne  by  a  thousand  deale  so  riche, 
Ne  none  so  faire,  for  it  full  wele. 
With  orfrcis  laied  was  every  dele. 
And  purtraid  in  the  ribanings 
Of  dukee  stories,  and  of  kings. 
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And  witli  a  bend  of  gold  taasiledy 
And  knopes  fine  of  gold  amiled  : 
About  her  necke  of  eentle  entayle 
Was  shct  the  riche  cneresaUe, 
In  which  there  was  full  great  plente 
Of  stones  clere,  and  faire  to  se. 

Richesse  a  girdle  had  upon, 
The  bokell  of  it  was  of  ston, 
Of  Tertue  great,  and  mokell  of  might : 
For  who  so  bare  the  stone  so  bright, 
Of  Tenim  durst  him  nothing  doubt 
While  he  the  stone  had  him  about : 
That  stone  was  greatly  for  to  love, 
And  till  a  riche  mannes  behove 
Worth  all  the  gold  in  Rome  and  Friso  : 
The  mourdant  wrought  in  noble  gise 
Was  of  a  stone  full  precious. 
That  was  so  fine  and  vertuous. 
That  whole  a  man  it  couth  make 
Of  palsie,  and  of  tothe  ake, 
And  yet  the  stone  had  such  a  grace, 
That  he  was  seker  in  every  place 
All  thilke  day  not  blind  to  beene, 
That  lasting  might  that  stone  seene  : 
The  barres  were  of  gold  full  fine, 
Upon  a  tissue  of  sattine 
Full  heavie,  great,  and  nothing  light. 
In  everiche  was  a  besaunt  wignt. 

Upon  the  tresses  of  richesse 
Was  set  a  circle  of  noblesse 
Of  brende  golde,  that  full  light  shone. 
So  (aire  trow  1  was  never  none  : 
But  he  were  cunning  for  the  nones, 
Tliat  could  devise  all  the  stones 
That  In  that  circle  shewen  clere. 
It  is  a  wonder  thing  to  here  : 
For  no  man  could  preiso  or  gesso 
Of  hem  the  value  or  richesse  : 
Rubies  there  were,  saphirs,  ragounces, 
And  emeraudes,  more  than  two  imces. 
But  all  before  full  subtilly 
A  fine  carbuncle  set  saw  I, 
The  stone  so  cleare  was  and  so  bright. 
That  all  so  soone  as  it  was  night, 
Menne  might  seene  to  go  for  nedc 
A  mile  or  two,  in  length  and  brede. 
Such  light  ysprang  out  of  the  stone. 
That  Richesse  wonder  bright  yshono 
Bothe  her  hedde,  and  all  her  face. 
And  eke  about  her  all  the  place. 

Dame  Richesse  on  her  bond  gan  ledo 
A  yong  man  full  of  scmelyhede, 
That  she  best  loved  of  any  thing, 
His  lust  was  much  in  housholdiug  : 
In  clothing  was  he  full  fetise, 
And  loved  well  to  have  hors  of  prise. 
He  wend  to  have  reproved  be 
Of  theft  or  murder,  if  that  he 
Had  in  his  stable  an  hacknay. 
And  therefore  he  desired  aye 
To  been  acquainted  with  Richesse, 
For  all  his  purpose,  as  I  ge^iHc, 
Was  for  to  maken  great  dispence, 
Withouten  warning  or  defence  : 
And  Richesse  might  it  well  sustaine. 
And  her  dispences  wele  maintaiue, 
And  him  alway  such  plentie  send 
Of  gold  and  silver  for  to  spend 
Withouten  lacking  or  daungerc, 
Ab  it  were  pourde  in  a  gamere. 


And  after  on  the  daunce  went 
Lahqessb,  that  set  all  her  entent 
For  to  ben  honorable  and  free, 
Of  Alexanders  kinne  was  shee  : 
Her  moste  joie  was  ywis. 
When  that  she  yafe,  and  saied,  hare  this. 
Not  Avarice  the  foule  caitife 
Was  halfe  to  gripe  so  ententife 
As  Largesse  is,  to  yeve  and  spend. 
And  God  alway  ynowe  her  send. 
So  that  the  more  she  yave  away, 
The  more  ywis  she  had  alway. 
Great  loos  hath  Largesse,  and  great  prise. 
For  both  wise  folke  and  unwise 
Were  wholly  to  her  bandon  brought. 
So  well  with  yeftes  hath  she  wrought. 

And  if  she  had  an  enemy, 
I  trowe  that  she  couth  craftely 
Make  him  full  soone  her  friend  to  be, 
So  large  of  yeftes,  and  wise  was  she. 
Therefore  she  stood  in  love  and  grace 
Of  rich  and  poore  in  every  place. 

A  full  great  foole  he  is  ywis. 
That  both  rich  and  poore,  and  niggard  is. 
A  lord  may  have  no  manner  vice. 
That  greeveth  more  than  avarice. 
For  niggard  never  with  strength  of  hand 
May  win  him  great  lordship  or  land  : 
For  friendes  all  too  few  hath  hu 
To  doen  his  will  performed  be  : 
And  who  so  woll  have  friendes  here. 
He  may  not  hold  his  treasure  dere. 
For  by  cnsample  tell  I  this. 
Right  as  an  adamant  ywis 
Can  drawen  to  him  subtelly 
The  yron  that  is  laicd  thereby, 
So  draweth  folkcs  hearts  ywis 
Silver  and  gold  that  yeven  is. 

Largesse  had  on  a  robe  fresh 
Of  riche  purpure  sarlinish  : 
Well  formed  was  her  face  and  clere, 
And  opened  had  she  her  colore, 
For  she  right  there  had  in  present 
Unto  a  lady  made  present 
Of  a  gold  brochc,  full  well  wrought, 
And  certes  it  mis-sate  her  nought : 
For  through  her  smocke  wrought  with  silke. 
The  flesh  was  seene  as  white  as  milke  : 
Largesse,  that  worthy  was  and  wise. 
Held  by  the  bond  a  knight  of  prise. 
Was  sibbe  to  Arthour  of  Bretcigne, 
And  that  was  he  that  bare  the  enseigne 
Of  worship,  and  the  gosfaucoun  : 
And  yet  he  is  of  such  renoun, 
That  menne  of  him  say  faire  things 
Before  barons,  carles,  and  kings. 

This  knight  was  common  all  newly 
Fro  tourneying  faste  by, 
There  had  he  done  great  chivalrie 
Through  his  vertue  and  his  maistrie. 
And  for  the  love  of  his  lemman 
He  cast  downe  many  a  doughty  man. 

And  next  him  daunced  dame  Fraunchise, 
Arrayed  in  full  noble  gise  : 
She  nas  not  broune  ne  dunne  of  hew, 
But  white  as  snow  yfallen  new : 
Her  nose  was  wrought  at  point  devise. 
For  it  was  gentill  and  tretise. 
With  eyen  glad,  and  browes  bent, 
Her  haire  downe  to  her  heles  went, 
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And  she  was  simple  as  dove  on  tree, 
Full  debonaire  of  hert  vfhB  shee. 
She  durste  neither  say  ne  do, 
But  that,  that  her  longeth  to : 
And  if  a  man  were  in  distresse, 
And  for  her  love  in  heavinesse. 
Her  herte  would  have  full  great  pitce 
She  was  so  amiable  and  free : 
For  were  a  manne  for  her  bestad, 
She  woulde  ben  right  sore  adrad, 
That  she  did  overgreat  outrage, 
But  she  him  hope  his  harme  t'aswage, 
Her  thought  it  all  a  villany. 
And  she  had  on  a  suckeny, 
That  not  of  hempe  herdes  was. 
So  faire  was  none  in  all  Arras, 
Lord,  it  was  riddled  fetisly, 
There  nas  not  a  point  truely 
That  it  nas  in  his  right  assise. 
Full  well  yclothed  was  Fraunchise, 
For  there  n'is  no  cloth  sitteth  bette 
On  damosell,  than  doth  rukette  : 
A  woman  well  more  fetise  is 
In  rokette,  tlian  in  cote  ywis. 
The  white  rokette  rid  deled  faire, 
Betokeneth,  that  full  debonaire 
And  swete  was  she  that  it  here. 
By  her  daunced  a  bachelere, 
I  cannot  tellen  what  he  hight, 
But  faire  he  was,  and  of  good  height, 
All  had  he  ben,  I  say  no  more, 
The  lordes  sonne  of  Windesore. 

And  next  that  daunced  Court^sie, 
That  preised  was  of  low  and  hie. 
For  neither  proud  ne  foole  was  she  : 
She  for  to  daunco  called  me, 
I  praie  God  give  her  good  grace. 
For  when  I  came  first  into  the  place, 
She  nas  not  nice,  no  outrageous. 
But  wise  and  ware,  and  vertuous. 
Of  faire  speech,  and  faire  answer. 
Was  never  wight  missaid  of  her  : 
She  bare  no  rancour  to  no  wight, 
Clero  browne  she  was,  and  therto  bright 
Of  face  and  body  avenaunt 
I  wote  no  lady  so  pleasaunt, 
She  weren  worthy  for  to  bene 
An  emperesse  or  crowned  quene. 

And  by  her  went  a  knight  dauncing 
That  worthy  was  and  well  speaking, 
And  full  well  coud  he  done  honour : 
The  knight  was  faire  and  stiffe  in  stour, 
And  in  armure  a  secmcly  man. 
And  well  beloved  of  his  lemman. 

Faire  Idlenesse  then  saw  I, 
That  alway  was  me  faste  by, 
Of  her  have  I  withouten  faile 
Told  you  the  shape  and  apparaile : 
For  (as  I  said)  Lo,  that  was  she 
That  did  to  me  so  great  bounte. 
She  the  gate  of  that  gardin 
Undid,  and  let  me  passen  in. 
And  after  daunced  as  I  gesse. 

And  she  fulfilled  of  lustinesse, 
That  n'as  not  yet  twelve  yeare  of  age. 
With  herte  wUd,  and  thought  volage. 
Nice  she  was,  but  she  ne  ment 
None  harme  ne  sleight  in  her  enteut. 
But  onely  lust  and  jolite. 
For  yonge  folke,  well  weten  ye, 


Have  little  thought  but  on  hir  pUiy. 
Her  lemman  was  beside  alway. 
In  such  a  gise,  that  he  her  kist 
At  all  times  that  him  list. 
That  all  the  daunce  might  it  see, 
They  make  no  force  of  privetee  : 
For  who  so  spake  of  hem  evill  or  welo. 
They  were  ashamed  never  adele. 
But  men  might  scene  hem  kisse  there, 
As  it  two  yonge  doves  were, 
For  yonge  was  thilke  bachelere, 
Of  beauty  wot  I  non  his  pcre. 
And  he  was  right  of  such  an  age. 
As  youth  his  lefe,  and  such  courage. 

The  lusty  folke  that  daunced  there^ 
And  also  other  that  with  hem  were 
That  weren  all  of  hir  meinee 
Full  hende  folke,  wise,  and  free. 
And  folke  of  faire  port  truly, 
There  were  all  comenly. 

Whan  I  had  scene  the  countenauncea 
Of  hem  that  ladden  thus  these  dauncesy 
Than  had  I  will  to  go  and  see 
The  garden  that  so  liked  mee, 
And  loken  on  these  faire  laureres, 
On  pine  trees,  cedres,  and  ormeres, 
The  daunces  than  al  ended  were,  . 
For  many  of  hem  that  daunced  there. 
Were  with  her  loves  went  away 
Under  the  trees  to  have  her  play. 

A  LORD,  they  lived  lustely, 
A  great  foole  were  he  sikerly, 
That  n'old  his  thankes  such  life  lede  : 
For  tliis  dare  I  saine  out  of  drede, 
That  who  so  mighte  so  well  fare. 
For  better  life  durst  him  not  care, 
For  there  n'is  so  good  pai'adise. 
As  to  have  a  love  at  his  devise  : 
Out  of  that  place  went  I  tho, 
And  in  that  garden  gan  I  go. 
Playing  along  full  merely. 
The  god  of  love  full  hastely 
Unto  him  Swert-Lookinq  clept, 
No  lenger  would  he  that  she  kept 
His  bowe  of  gold,  that  shone  so  bright. 
He  had  him  bent  anon  right, 
And  he  full  soonc  set  an  end, 
And  at  a  braidc  he  gan  it  bend, 
And  tooke  him  of  his  arrowes  five. 
Full  sharpe  and  ready  for  to  drive. 
Now  God  that  sitteth  in  majeste 
Fro  deadly  woundes  he  kcepe  me, 
If  so  be  that  he  had  me  sliete. 
For  if  I  with  his  arrow  mete, 
It  fiad  me  grooved  sore  ywis, 
But  I,  that  nothing  wist  of  this, 
Went  up  and  downe  full  many  a  way, 
And  he  me  followed  fast  alway, 
But  no  where  would  I  resto  mc. 
Till  I  had  in  all  the  garden  be. 

The  garden  was  by  measuring 

Right  even  and  square  in  compassing, 

It  as  long  was  as  it  was  large, 

Of  fruit  had  every  ti'oe  his  charge. 

But  it  wore  any  hidous  tree 

Of  whiche  thei*e  were  two  or  three. 

There  were,  and  that  wote  I  full  wele^ 
Of  pomgranettea  a  full  great  dele. 
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That  is  a  fruit  full  well  to  like, 
Namely  to  folke  when  they  ben  sike  : 
And  trees  there  were  great  foison. 
That  baren  nuts  in  hir  season, 
Such  as  menne  nutmegges  call. 
That  swote  of  savour  been  withall^ 
And  almandres  great  plentee, 
Figges,  and  many  a  date  tree 
There  wereu,  if  menne  had  nede, 
Through  the  gardin  in  length  and  brede. 

There  was  eke  wexing  many  a  spice, 
As  clowe,  gilofre,  and  licorice, 
Gingere,  and  grein  de  Paris, 
Ganell,  and  setewale  of  pris, 
And  many  a  spice  delitable. 
To  eaten  when  men  rise  fro  table. 

And  many  homely  trees  there  were, 
That  peaches,  coines,  and  apples  here, 
Medlers,  plurames,  peeres,  chesteinlB, 
Cherise,  of  whiche  many  one  faine  is. 
Notes,  aleis,  and  bolas. 
That  for  to  scene  it  was  solas, 
With  many  high  Uurer  and  pine, 
Was  renged  clone  all  that  gardine, 
With  cipres,  and  with  oli veins. 
Of  which  that  nigh  no  plenty  here  is. 

There  were  elmes  great  and  strong, 
Maples,  ashe,  oke,  aspes,  planes  long. 
Fine  ewe,  popler,  and  lindes  faire. 
And  other  trees  full  many  a  paii*e. 

What  should  I  tell  you  more  of  it ! 
There  were  so  many  trees  yet, 
That  I  should  all  encombred  bee. 
Ere  I  had  reckoned  every  tree. 

These  trees  were  set  that  I  devise, 
One  from  another  in  assise 
Five  fadome  or  sixe,  I  trowe  so. 
But  they  were  high  and  great  also  : 
And  for  to  keepe  out  well  the  Sunnc, 
The  croppes  were  so  thicke  )Tunne, 
And  every  braunch  in  other  knitto. 
And  full  of  greene  leaves  sitte. 
That  Sunne  might  there  none  descend. 
Least  the  tender  grasses  shcnd. 
There  might  menne  does  and  roes  }'8ee. 
And  of  squirrels  full  great  plentee, 
From  bough  to  bough  alway  leping, 
Connies  there  were  also  playing, 
Tluit  comen  out  of  hir  clapers 
Of  sundry  colours  and  maners. 
And  maden  many  a  tourneying 
Upon  the  freshe  grasse  springing. 

In  places  saw  I  welles  there. 
In  whiche  there  no  frogges  were. 
And  faire  in  shaddow  was  every  well  ; 
But  I  ne  can  the  number  tell 
Of  stremis  small,  that  by  devise 
Mirthe  had  done  come  through  condise, 
or  which  the  water  in  renning 
Gan  make  a  noise  full  liking. 

About  the  brinkes  of  these  wels. 
And  by  the  streames  over  all  els 
Sprang  up  the  grasse,  as  thicke  yset 
And  softe  as  any  velvet. 
On  which  men  might  his  Icmman  ley. 
As  on  a  featherbed  to  plcy. 
For  the  earth  was  full  soft  and  swcto  : 
Through  moisture  of  the  well  weto 
Sprong  up  the  sote  grene  gros. 
As  faire,  as  thicke,  as  mister  was. 


But  much  amended  it  the  place, 
Tliat  thearth  was  of  such  a  grace 
That  it  of  floures  hath  plente, 
That  both  in  summer  and  winter  be. 

There  sprang  the  violet  all  new. 
And  freshe  pervinke  rich  of  hew, 
And  floures  yelluw,  white,  and  rede. 
Such  plenty  grew  Uiere  never  in  mede : 
Full  gay  was  all  the  ground  and  queiut, 
And  poudred,  as  men  had  it  point, 
With  many  a  fresh  and  sundry  flour. 
That  casten  up  full  good  savour. 

I  well  nat  long  hold  you  in  fable 
Of  all  this  garden  delectable, 
I  mote  my  tongue  stinten  nede. 
For  I  ne  may  withouten  drede 
Naught  tellen  you  the  beautie  all, 
Ne  halfe  the  bountie  tlicrewithall. 

I  went  on  right  honde  and  on  left 
About  the  place,  it  was  not  left 
Till  I  had  all  the  garden  beeno 
In  the  esters  that  men  might  secne. 

And  thus  while  I  went  in  my  playc. 
The  god  of  love  me  followed  aye. 
Right  as  an  hunter  can  abide 
The  beast,  till  he  seeth  his  tide 
To  shooten  at  goodnesse  to  the  deere, 
Whan  that  him  needcth  go  no  neere. 

And  so  befell,  I  rested  mee 
Besides  a  well  under  a  tree. 
Which  tree  in  Fraunce  men  call  a  pine. 
But  sith  the  time  of  king  Pepine 
Ne  grew  there  tree  in  mannes  sight 
So  faire,  ne  so  well  woxe  in  hight^ 
In  all  that  vard  so  high  was  none. 
And  springing  in  a  marble  stone 
Had  nature  set,  the  sooth  to  tell. 
Under  that  pine  tree  a  well, 
And  on  the  border  all  without 
Was  written  on  the  stone  about 
Letters  small,  that  saiden  thus, 
Here  ttarje  the  faire  Narciuui, 

Narcissus  was  a  bachclere, 
That  Love  had  caught  in  liis  daungere, 
And  in  his  nette  gan  him  so  straine. 
And  did  him  so  to  weepe  and  plaine, 
That  need  him  must  his  life  forgo  : 
For  a  faire  lady,  tliat  hight  Echo, 
Him  loved  over  any  creature, 
And  gan  for  him  such  paine  endure, 
That  on  a  time  she  him  tulde, 
That  if  he  her  loven  nolde. 
That  her  behoved  needes  die. 
There  lay  none  other  remedie. 

But  nathelesse,  for  his  beaute 
So  fierce  and  daungerous  was  he. 
That  he  nolde  graunten  her  asking. 
For  weeping,  ne  for  faire  praying. 

And  when  she  heard  him  weme  her  so. 
She  had  in  hcrte  so  gi*ete  wo, 
And  tooko  it  in  so  grcte  despite. 
That  she  without  more  respite 
Was  dead  anon  :  but  ere  she  deide, 
Ful  pitously  to  God  she  prcide. 
That  proude  hearted  Narcissus, 
That  was  in  love  so  daungerous. 
Might  on  a  day  ben  hampered  so 
For  love,  that  ben  so  bote  for  wo. 
That  never  he  might  to  joy  attaine ; 
Then  should  he  fele  in  very  vnine 
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What  sorrow  tme  lovers  maken, 
That  ben  so  villainously  forsaken. 

This  prayer  was  but  reasonable, 

Therefore  God  held  it  firme  and  stable  : 

For  Narcissus  shortly  to  tell. 

By  aventure  came  to  that  well 

To  rest  him  in  the  shaddowing 

A  day,  when  he  came  from  hunting. 

This  Narcissus  had  suffred  paines 
For  renning  all  day  in  the  plames, 
And  was  for  thurst  in  great  distresso 
Of  herte,  and  of  his  wearinesee, 
That  had  his  breath  almost  benomen. 
Whan  he  was  to  that  well  yeomen, 
That  shaddowed  was  with  braunches  grene, 
He  thought  of  thilke  water  shene 
To  drinke  and  fresh  him  wele  withall, 
And  downe  on  knees  he  san  to  fall. 
And  forth  his  necke  and  nead  outstraught 
To  drinke  of  that  well  a  draught : 
And  in  the  water  anon  was  sene 
His  nose,  his  mouth,  his  eyen  shene. 
And  he  thereof  was  all  abashed, 
His  owne  shaddow  had  him  betrashed. 
For  well  wend  he  the  forme  see 
Of  a  childe  of  great  beautee, 
Well  couth  Love  him  wreke  tho 
Of  daungere  and  of  pride  also 
That  Narcissus  sometime  him  here. 
He  quite  him  well  his  guerdon  there. 
For  he  mused  so  in  the  well, 
That  shortely  the  sooth  to  tell. 
He  loved  his  owne  shaddow  so, 
That  at  last  he  starfe  for  wo : 
For  when  he  saw  that  he  his  will 
Might  in  no  manner  way  fulfill, 
And  that  he  was  so  faste  caught 
That  he  him  couthe  comfort  naught, 
He  lost  his  wit  right  in  that  place 
And  died  within  a  little  space. 
And  thus  his  warison  he  tooke 
For  the  lady  that  he  forsoke. 

Ladies  I  praye  ensample  taketh. 
Ye  that  ayenst  your  love  mistaketh  : 
For  if  of  hir  death  be  you  to  wite, 
God  can  full  well  your  wile  quite. 

When  that  this  letter  of  which  I  tell, 
Had  taught  me  that  it  was  the  well 
Of  Narcissus  in  his  beaute, 
I  f^an  anon  withdrawe  me, 
When  it  fell  in  my  remembraunce, 
That  him  betide  such  mischaunce : 
But  at  the  laste  than  thought  I, 
That  scatheless,  full  sikerly, 
I  might  unto  tlie  welle  go. 
Whereof  shuU  I  abashen  so. 
Unto  the  welle  then  went  I  mce. 
And  downe  I  louted  for  to  see 
The  clere  water  in  the  stone, 
And  eke  the  gravell,  which  that  shone 
Downe  in  the  bottome,  as  silver  fine  : 
For  of  the  well,  this  is  the  fine, 
In  world  lb  none  so  clere  of  hew, 
The  water  is  ever  fresh  and  new 
That  welmeth  up  with  waves  bright 
The  mountenaunco  of  two  finger  hight : 
About  it  is  grasse  springing, 
For  moist  so  thicke  and  wdi  liking, 


That  it  ne  may  in  winter  die. 

No  more  than  may  the  see  be  drie. 

Downe  at  the  bottome  set  saw  I 

Two  christal  stones  craftely 

In  thilke  fresh  and  faire  well : 

But  o  thing  soothly  dare  I  tell. 

That  ye  woll  hold  a  great  mervaile 

Whan  it  is  told  withouten  faile  : 

For  whan  the  Sunne  clere  in  sight 

Cast  in  that  well  his  beames  bright. 

And  that  the  heat  descended  is. 

Than  taketh  the  christall  stone  ywis, 

Againe  the  Sunne  an  hundred  he^vis. 

Blew,  yellow,  and  red,  that  fresh  and  new  k 

Yet  hath  the  mervailous  christall 

Such  strength,  that  the  place  over  all. 

Both  foule  and  tree,  and  leaves  greoie, 

And  all  the  yerd  in  it  is  scene  : 

And  for  to  done  you  to  understond, 

To  make  ensample  woll  I  fond  : 

Right  as  a  mirrour  openly 

Sheweth  all  thing  that  stondeth  thereby, 

As  well  the  colour  as  the  figure, 

Withouten  any  coverture : 

Right  so  the  christall  stone  shining, 

Withouten  any  deceiving. 

The  entrees  of  the  yerd  accuseth 

To  him  that  in  the  water  museth  : 

For  ever  in  which  halfe  ye  bee. 

Ye  may  well  halfe  the  garden  see  : 

And  if  he  tumc,  he  may  right  wele 

Scene  the  remenaunt  every  dele  : 

For  there  is  none  so  little  thing 

So  hid  ne  closed  with  shytting, 

That  it  ne  is  scene,  as  though  it  were 

Painted  in  the  christall  there. 

This  is  the  mirrour  perillus, 

In  which  the  proude  Narcissus 

Sey  all  his  faire  face  bright. 

That  made  him  sith  to  lie  upright : 

For  who  so  looke  in  that  mirrour. 

There  may  nothing  ben  his  succour 

That  he  ne  shall  there  see  something 

That  shall  him  lede  into  laughing  : 

Full  many  a  worthy  man  hath  it 

Yblent,  for  folke  of  greatest  wit 

Ben  soone  caught  here  and  waited, 

Withouten  respite  ben  they  baited  : 

Here  commeth  to  folke  of  new  rage. 

Here  chaungeth  many  wight  courage, 

Here  lithe  no  rede  ne  wit  thereto. 

For  Venus  sonue,  dan  Cupido, 

Hath  sowen  there  of  love  the  sede. 

That  helpe  ne  lithe  there  none,  ne  rede^ 

So  cercleth  it  the  well  about : 

His  ginnes  hath  he  set  without 

Right  for  to  catch  in  his  panters 

These  damosels  and  bachelers. 

Love  will  none  other  birde  catch. 

Though  he  set  either  nette  or  latch  : 

And  for  the  seed  that  here  was  sowen. 

This  well  is  clepcd,  as  well  is  knowen. 

The  Well  of  Love,  of  very  right, 

Of  which  there  hath  full  many  wight 

Spoken  in  bookes  diversly  : 

But  thoy  shull  never  so  verily 

Description  of  the  well  here, 

Ne  eke  the  sooth  of  this  matere. 
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As  ye  ahull,  when  I  have  undo 
The  craft  that  her  belongeth  to. 

Alwat  me  liked  for  to  dwell, 
To  aeene  the  christall  in  the  well, 
That  shewed  me  full  openly 
A  thousand  thinges  faste  by, 
But  I  may  say  in  sorry  houre 
Stode  I  to  looken  or  to  poure : 
For  sithen  I  sore  siked. 
That  mirrour  hath  me  now  entriked  : 
But  had  I  firat  knowen  in  my  wit 
The  Tertne  and  strengthes  of  it, 
I  n'old  not  have  mused  there, 
Me  had  bette  ben  eleswhere, 
For  in  the  snare  I  fell  anone, 
That  had  bitreshed  many  one. 

In  thilke  mirrour  saw  I  tho, 
Among  a  thousand  things  mo, 
A  roser  charged  full  of  rosis, 
That  with  an  nedge  about  enclosis, 
Tho  had  I  suche  luste  and  envie. 
That  for  Paris  ne  for  Pavie, 
N*old  I  have  left  to  gone  and  see, 
There  ereatest  heape  of  roses  bee. 
Whan  I  was  with  that  rage  hent, 
That  caueht  hath  many  a  man  and  shent^ 
Toward  the  roeer  gan  I  go. 
And  whan  I  was  not  ferre  therefro. 
The  savour  of  the  roses  swote 
Me  smote  right  to  the  heart  rote, 
As  I  had  all  enbaumed  be : 
And  if  I  ne  had  endouted  me 
To  have  ben  hated  or  assailed. 
My  thankes  woU  I  not  have  failed 
To  pull  a  rose  of  all  that  rout 
To  b«ure  in  mine  honde  about. 
And  smellen  to  it  where  1  went. 
But  ever  I  drede  me  to  repent. 
And  least  it  greved  or  fortnought 
The  lord  that  thilke  gardin  wrought. 
Of  rosea  there  were  great  wone. 
So  (aire  were  never  in  Rone : 
Of  knoppes  close,  some  saw  I  there. 
And  some  well  better  woxen  were, 
And  some  there  been  of  other  moison, 
That  drowe  nigh  to  hir  season, 
And  sped  hem  faste  for  to  spred, 
1  love  well  such  roses  red : 
For  brode  roses,  and  open  also, 
Ben  passed  in  a  day  or  two, 
But  knoppes  will  fresh  bee 
Two  dayes  at  least,  or  els  three. 
The  knoppes  greatly  liked  mcc, 
For  fiurer  may  there  no  man  sec  : 
Who  BO  might  have  one  of  all, 
It  ought  him  been  full  lefe  withall : 
Blight  I  garionde  of  hem  gotten, 
For  no  richesse  I  would  it  letten. 

Amongs  the  knoppes  I  chese  one 
So  faire,  that  of  the  remnaunt  none 
Ne  preise  I  halfe  so  well  as  it, 
Whan  I  aviso  in  my  wit. 
For  it  so  well  was  enlumined 
With  colour  red,  as  well  fined 
As  nature  couth  it  make  faire. 
And  it  hath  leaves  well  foure  paire. 
That  Kinde  hath  set  through  his  knowing 
About  the  red  roses  springing, 


The  Btalke  was  as  rishe  right. 
And  thereon  stood  the  knoppe  upright. 
That  it  ne  bowed  upon  no  side, 
The  swote  smell  sprung  so  wide, 
That  it  died  all  the  place  about. 
Whan  I  had  smelled  the  savour  swotOj 
No  will  had  I  fro  thence  yet  go. 
But  somedele  nere  it  went  I  Sio 
To  take  it,  but  mine  bond  for  drede 
Ne  durst  I  to  the  rose  bede. 
For  thistles  sharpe  of  many  manners. 
Nettles,  themes,  and  hooked  briers. 
For  muche  they  distourbled  mc, 
For  sore  I  drad  to  harmed  be. 

Thb  god  of  love,  with  bowe  bent, 
That  all  day  set  had  his  talent 
To  pursue  and  to  spien  mee. 
Was  stonding  by  a  iigge  tree. 
And  when  he  sawe  how  that  I 
Had  chosen  so  ententifely 
The  bothum  more  unto  my  pey. 
Than  any  other  that  I  sey  : 
He  tooke  an  arrow  full  sharpely  whet, 
And  in  his  bowe  when  it  was  set. 
He  streight  up  to  his  eare  drough 
The  strong  bowe,  that  was  so  tough, 
And  shot  at  me  so  wonder  smert. 
That  through  mine  eye  unto  mine  hert 
The  takell  smote,  and  deepe  it  went : 
And  therewithall  such  cold  me  hent, 
That  under  clothes  warroe  and  soft, 
Sithen  that  day  I  have  chivered  oft. 

When  I  was  hurte  thus  in  stound, 
I  fell  down  plat  unto  the  ground. 
Mine  herte  failed  and  fainted  aye. 
And  long  time  in  swoune  I  lay  : 
But  when  I  came  out  of  swouning, 
And  had  my  wit,  and  my  feeling, 
I  was  all  mate,  and  wend  full  wele 
Of  blood,  have  lome  a  full  great  dele, 
But  certes  the  arrow  that  in  me  stood, 
Of  me  ne  drew  no  drop  of  blood. 
For  why  I  found  my  wounds  all  drey. 

Than  tooke  I  with  mine  hondes  twey 
The  arrow,  and  full  fast  it  out  plight. 
And  in  the  pulling  sore  I  sight. 
So  at  the  last  the  shaft  of  tree 
I  drough  out,  with  the  feathers  three, 
But  yet  the  hooked  head  ywis. 
The  whiche  Beauty  called  is, 
Gan  so  deepe  in  mine  herte  pace. 
That  I  it  mizht  not  arace. 
But  in  mine  nerte  still  it  stood. 
All  bled  I  not  a  drop  of  blood  : 
I  was  both  anguishous  and  trouble. 
For  the  perill  that  I  saw  double, 
I  nist  what  to  say  or  do, 
Ne  get  a  leach  my  wounds  to, 
For  neither  through  grasse  ne  rote, 
Ne  had  I  hclpe  of  hope  ne  bote. 
But  to  the  bothum  evcrrao 
Mine  herte  drew,  for  all  mv  wo. 
My  thought  was  in  none  other  thing. 
For  had  it  been  in  my  keeping. 
It  would  have  brought  my  life  againe^ 
For  certes  evenly,  I  dare  well  eaine. 
The  sight  onlv,  and  the  savour, 
Alegged  much  of  my  langour. 
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Than  gao  I  for  to  drawe  mee 
Toward  the  bothum  faire  to  see, 
And  Love  had  gette  him  in  his  throwe 
Another  arrowe  into  his  bowe, 
And  for  to  shote  gan  him  dresse, 
The  arrowes  name  was  Simplesse, 
And  when  that  love  gan  nigh  me  nere, 
He  drowe  it  up  withouten  were, 
And  shot  at  me  with  all  his  might, 
So  that  this  arrow  anon  right 
Throughout  eigh  as  it  was  found, 
Into  mine  herte  hath  made  a  wound. 
.Than  I  anon  did  all  my  craft 
For  to  drawen  out  the  shaft. 
And  therwithall  I  sighed  eft, 
But  in  mine  herte  the  head  was  left, 
Which  aye  increased  my  desire  ; 
Unto  the  bothum  drow  I  nere, 
And  evermo  that  me  was  wo 
The  more  desire  had  I  to  go 
Unto  the  roser,  where  that  grew 
The  fresh  bothum  so  bright  of  hew, 
Better  me  were  to  have  letten  be, 
But  it  behoved  nede  me 
To  doen  right  as  mine  herte  bad  : 
For  ever  the  body  must  bo  lad 
After  the  herte,  in  wele  and  wo, 
Or  force  together  they  must  go. 
But  never  this  archer  would  iine 
To  shote  at  me  with  all  his  pine. 
And  for  to  make  me  to  him  mete. 

The  third  arrow  he  gan  to  sheto. 
Whan  best  his  time  he  might  espie. 
The  which  was  named  Courtesie, 
Into  mine  herte  he  did  avale, 
A  swoune  I  fell,  both  dead  and  pale, 
Long  time  I  lay,  and  stirred  nought. 
Till  I  abraied  out  of  my  thought. 
And  faste  than  I  avised  mee 
To  drawe  out  the  shaft  of  tree, 
But  ever  the  head  was  left  behind 
For  ought  I  couthe  pull  or  wind, 
So  sore  it  sticked  when  I  was  hit, 
That  by  no  craft  I  might  it  flit. 
But  anguishous  and  full  of  thought, 
I  felt  such  wo,  my  wound  aye  wrought, 
That  summoned  me  alway  to  go 
Toward  the  rose,  that  pleased  me  so, 
But  I  ne  durst  in  no  manere 
Because  the  archer  was  so  nere. 

For  evermore  gladly  as  I  rede. 
Brent  child  of  fire  hath  much  drede. 
And  certes  yet  for  all  my  pein. 
Though  that  I  sigh,  yet  arrowes  rein, 
And  ground  quarells  sharpe  of  stele, 
Ne  for  no  paine  that  I  might  fele. 
Yet  might  I  not  my  selfe  withhold 
The  faire  roser  to  behold, 
For  Love  me  yave  such  hardement 
For  to  fulfill  his  commaundemeut, 
Upon  my  feet  I  rose  up  than 
Feeble,  as  a  forwounded  man  : 
And  forth  to  gone  my  might  I  set. 
And  for  the  archer  nold  I  let, 
Toward  the  roser  fast  I  drowe 
But  themes  sharpe,  mo  than  ynowre 
There  were,  and  also  thistles  thicke, 
And  breres  brimme  for  to  pricke. 
That  I  ne  might  get  grace 
The  rough  themes  for  to  pace 


To  seene  the  roses  fresh  of  hew, 
I  must  abide,  though  it  me  rew. 
The  hedge  about  so  thicke  was. 
That  closed  the  roses  in  compas. 

But  o  thing  liked  me  right  wele, 
I  was  so  nigh,  I  might  fele 
Of  the  bothum  the  swote  odour, 
And  also  see  the  fresh  colour. 
And  that  right  greatly  liked  mee. 
That  I  so  nere  might  it  see. 
Such  joy  anon  thereof  had  I, 
That  I  forgat  my  malady, 
To  seene  I  had  such  delite. 
Of  sorrow  and  anger  I  was  all  quite. 
And  of  my  wounds  that  I  had  there, 
For  nothing  liken  me  might  more, 
Than  dwellen  by  the  roser  aye. 
And  thence  never  to  passe  awaye  : 
But  whan  a  while  I  had  be  thare. 
The  god  of  love,  which  all  to  share 
Mine  heart  with  his  arrowes  kene, 
Casteth  him  to  yeve  me  woundes  grene, 
He  shot  at  me  full  hastely 
An  arrow  named  Company, 
The  whiche  takell  is  full  able 
To  make  these  ladies  merciable, 
Than  I  anone  gan  chaungen  hew 
For  greevaunce  of  my  wounde  new. 
That  I  againe  fell  in  swouning, 
And  sighed  sore  in  complaining. 

Sore  I  complained  that  my  sore 
On  me  gan  grevcn  more  and  more, 
I  had  none  hope  of  aliegiaunce, 
So  nigh  I  drow  to  disperaunce, 
I  rough t  of  death,  ne  of  life. 
Whether  that  love  would  me  drife. 
If  me  a  martir  would  he  make, 
I  might  his  power  not  forsake  : 
And  while  fur  anger  thus  I  woke, 
The  god  of  love  an  arrow  toke. 
Full  sharpe  it  was  and  pugnaunt. 
And  it  was  called  Faire  Semblaunt, 
The  which  in  no  wise  would  consent. 
That  any  lover  him  repent 
To  serve  his  love  with  herte  and  all, 
For  any  perill  that  may  befall. 
But  though  this  arrow  was  clene  ground. 
As  any  rasour  tliat  is  found. 
To  cut  and  kerve  at  the  point. 
The  god  of  love  it  had  annoint 
With  a  precious  oyntment, 
Somedele  to  yeve  allegement. 
Upon  the  woundes  that  he  hade 
Through  the  body  in  my  heart  made, 
To  helpe  hir  sores,  and  to  cure. 
And  that  they  may  the  bette  endure  : 
But  yet  this  arrow,  without  more, 
Made  in  mine  heart  a  large  sore. 
That  in  full  greate  paine  I  abode. 
But  aye  the  ointment  went  abrode 
Throughout  my  woundes  large  and  wide^ 
It  sprede  about  in  every  side  : 
Through  whose  vertue  and  whose  might. 
Mine  herte  joyfuU  was  and  light. 
I  had  ben  dead  and  all  to  shent 
But  for  the  precious  ointment : 
The  sliaft  I  drow  out  of  the  arrow, 
Roking  for  wo  right  wonder  narrow. 
But  the  head,  which  made  me  smart. 
Left  behinde  in  mine  heart 
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With  other  fower,  I  dai*e  well  Bay, 

Tliat  never  woll  be  take  away, 

But  the  ointment  halpe  me  wele. 

And  yet  such  sorrow  did  I  fele. 

That  all  day  I  chaunged  hew, 

Of  my  woundes  fresh  and  new. 

As  men  might  see  in  my  visage, 

The  arrowes  were  so  full  of  rage, 

So  variaunt  of  diversitee, 

That  men  in  everiche  might  see 

Both  great  annoy  and  eke  sweetnessc, 

And  joy  meint  with  bittcmesse  : 

Now  were  they  easie,  now  were  they  wood. 

In  hem  I  felt  both  harme  and  good, 

Now  sore  without  alleggement, 

Now  softing  with  the  ointement. 

It  softened  here,  and  priked  there, 

Thus  ease  and  anger  together  were. 

Thb  god  of  love  deliverly 

Come  lepande  to  me  hastely. 

And  saied  to  me  in  great  jape, 

*<  Yeeld  thee,  for  thou  may  not  escape. 

May  no  defence  availe  thee  here  : 

Therefore  I  rede  make  no  danngere. 

If  thou  wold  yeeld  thee  hastely. 

Thou  shalt  rather  have  mercy  : 

He  is  a  foole  in  sikernesse, 

That  with  daunger  or  stoutnesse 

Rebelleth  there  that  he  should  please. 

In  such  folly  is  little  ease. 

Be  meeke,  where  thou  must  needes  bowe^ 

To  strive  ayen  is  not  thy  prowe  : 

Come  at  ones,  and  have  ido, 

For  I  woll  that  it  be  so, 

Then  yeeld  thee  here  debonairly." 

And  I  answered  full  humbly, 

**  Gladly  sir,  at  your  bidding, 

I  woll  me  yeeld  in  all  thing : 

To  your  service  I  woll  me  take, 

For  God  defend  that  I  should  make 

Ayen  your  bidding  resistence. 

I  woll  not  doen  so  great  offence, 

For  if  I  did,  it  were  no  skill. 

Ye  may  do  with  me  what  ye  will. 

Save  or  spill,  and  also  slo, 

Fro  you  in  no  wise  nuty  I  go. 

My  life,  my  death,  is  in  your  bond, 

I  may  not  last  out  of  your  bond, 

Plaine  at  your  list  I  yeeld  me, 

Hoping  in  heart,  that  sometime  ye 

Comfort  and  ese  shuU  me  send : 

Or  els  shortly,  this  is  the  end, 

Withouten  health  I  mote  aye  dure, 

But  if  ye  take  me  to  your  cure  : 

Comfort  or  health,  how  should  I  have, 

Sith  ve  me  hurt,  but  ye  me  save  Y 

The  health  of  love  mote  be  found. 

Whereas  they  token  first  hir  wouud : 

And  if  ye  list  of  me  to  make 

Your  prisoner,  I  woll  it  take 

Of  heart  and  willfully  at  gree. 

Holy  and  plaine  1  yeeld  mee 

Without  feining  or  fcintisc, 

To  be  governed  by  your  emprise  : 

Of  you  I  heare  so  much  prise, 

I  woll  been  whole  at  your  devise 

For  to  fulfill  your  liking 

And  repent  for  nothing. 

Hoping  to  have  yet  in  some  tide 


Mercy,  of  that  I  abide :  ** 
And  with  that  covenaunt  yeeld  I  mee, 
Anon  downe  kneeling  upon  my  knee, 
Profering  for  to  kisse  his  fete. 
But  for  nothing  he  would  me  lete. 

And  said,  *'  I  love  thee  both  and  preiaei 
Sens  that  thine  answere  doth  me  ese : 
For  thou  answered  so  curtesly, 
For  now  I  wote  well  utterly. 
That  thou  art  gentle  by  thy  speech  : 
For  though  a  man  fcrre  would  seech, 
He  shuld  not  finden  in  certaine. 
No  such  answere  of  no  villaine  : 
For  such  a  worde  ne  might  nought 
Issue  out  of  a  villaines  thought 
Thou  shalt  not  lesen  of  tliy  specho, 
For  thy  helping  woll  I  eche. 
And  eke  encreasen  that  I  may : 
But  first  I  woll  that  thou  obay 
Fully  for  thine  avauntage 
Anone  to  doe  me  here  homage  : 
And  sithe  kisse  thou  shalt  my  mouth. 
Which  to  no  villaine  was  never  couth 
Fcr  to  approch  it,  ne  for  to  touch. 
For  saufe  of  cherles  I  ne  vouch 
That  they  shall  never  neigh  it  nere  ; 
For  curteis,  and  of  faire  manere, 
Well  taught,  and  full  of  gentlenesse 
He  must  be,  that  shall  me  kisse. 
And  also  of  full  high  fraunchise, 
That  shall  attaine  to  that  emprise. 

"  And  first  of  o  thing  warne  I  thee. 
That  paine  arid  great  advcrsitee 
He  mote  endure,  and  eke  travaile 
That  shall  me  serve,  without  faile. 
But  there  againe  thee  to  comfort. 
And  with  thy  service  to  disport. 
Thou  maiest  full  glad  and  joyfuU  bee 
So  good  a  maister  to  have  as  mee. 
And  lord  of  so  high  renoune, 
I  beare  of  Love  the  gonfcnoune. 
Of  curtesie  the  banere, 
For  I  am  of  the  selfe  manere. 
Gentle,  courteous,  meeke  and  free, 
That  who  ever  ententive  bee 
Me  to  honour,  doute,  and  serve. 
And  also  that  he  him  observe 
Fro  trespasse  and  fro  vilhinie. 
And  him  goveme  Iq  courtesie, 
With  will  and  entention  ; 
For  when  he  first  in  my  prison 
Is  caught,  then  must  he  utterly, 
Fro  thenceforth  full  busily. 
Cast  him  gentle  for  to  be. 
If  he  desire  helpe  of  me." 

Anon  without  more  delay, 
Withouten  daunger  or  affray, 
I  become  his  man  anone. 
And  gave  him  thankes  many  a  one. 
And  kneled  doune  with  hondes  joint. 
And  made  it  in  my  port  full  queint : 
The  joy  went  to  my  herte  rote. 
Whan  I  had  kissed  his  mouth  so  swote, 
I  had  such  mirth  and  such  liking, 
It  cured  me  of  languishing. 
He  asked  of  me  tlian  hostages, 
«  I  have,"  he  sayd,  **  taken  fele  homaget 
Of  one  and  other,  where  I  have  bene, 
Distreined  oft,  withouten  wene, 
These  felons  full  of  falsite, 
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Have  many  sithes  beguiled  me, 

And  through  hir  falshed  hir  lust  atchieved^ 

Whereof  I  repent  and  am  agreeved. 

And  I  hem  get  in  my  daungere, 

Hir  falshed  shall  they  bic  full  dere, 

But  for  I  love  thee,  I  say  thee  plaine, 

I  woll  of  thee  be  more  certaine, 

For  thee  sore  I  woll  now  binde, 

That  thou  away  ne  shalt  not  winde, 

For  to  denien  thy  covenaunt, 

Or  done  that  is  not  avcnaunt, 

That  tliou  were  false,  it  were  great  ruth, 

Sith  thou  seemest  so  ful  of  truth." 

«  Sir,  if  thee  list  to  understand, 
I  marvaile  thee  asking  this  demaund. 
For  why  or  wherefore  should  ye. 
Hostages  or  borowes  aske  of  me, 
Or  any  other  sikernessa^ 
Sith  ye  wotc  in  sothfastnesse, 
That  ye  me  have  surprised  so. 
And  hold  mine  heart,  taken  me  fr«, 
That  it  woll  doo  for  me  nothing. 
But  if  it  be  at  your  bidding, 
Mine  herte  is  yours,  and  mine  right  nought 
As  it  behovcth,  in  deede  and  thought, 
Ready  in  all  to  worke  your  will. 
Whether  so  toume  to  good  or  iU, 
So  sure  it  lusteth  you  to  plese, 
No  man  thereof  may  you  disesc. 
Ye  have  thereon  set  such  justise, 
That  it  is  werried  in  many  wise. 
And  if  ye  doubt  it  n'old  obaie. 
Ye  may  thereof  do  make  a  kaic. 
And  hold  it  with  you  for  hostage." 

<<  Now  ccrtes  this  is  none  outrage,'* 
(Quoth  Love)  **  and  fully  I  accord. 
For  of  the  bodie  he  is  full  lord 
That  hath  the  heart  in  his  trcasore, 
Outrage  it  were  to  asken  more." 

Than  of  his  aumcncr  he  drough, 

A  little  key  fctise  iuough, 

Which  was  of  gold  polished  dero 

And  saycd  to  me,  "  With  this  keye  here, 

Thine  herte  to  mo  now  woll  I  shet. 

For  all  my  jewel  lokc  and  knet, 

I  bindo  under  this  little  kay. 

That  no  wight  may  carie  away." 

This  key  is  full  of  great  poste, 
With  which  anone  he  touched  me. 
Under  the  side  full  softely, 
That  he  mine  herte  sodainely. 
Without  annoy  had  speered. 
That  yet  right  nought  it  hath  me  dccred. 
When  he  had  done  his  will  all  out, 
And  I  had  put  him  out  of  doubt, 
**  Sir  "  I  sayd,  "  I  have  right  great  will, 
Your  lust  and  pleasure  to  fulfill, 
Looke  ye  my  service  take  at  gree. 
By  thilke  fayth  ye  owe  to  me, 
I  say  nought  for  recreaundise. 
For  I  nought  doubt  of  your  service. 

*'  But  the  servaunt  travaileth  in  vaine. 
That  for  to  scrven  doth  his  paine 
Unto  that  lord,  which  in  no  wise, 
Conne  him  no  thanke  for  his  service." 

Love  sayed,  **  Dismaie  thee  nought, 
Sitli  thou  for  succour  hast  me  sought, 
In  thanke  thy  service  woll  I  take. 
And  high  of  degree  woll  thee  make. 


If  wickednesse  ne  hinder  thee, 
But  (as  I  hope)  it  shall  nought  bee. 
To  worship  no  wight  by  aventurc, 
May  come,  but  he  paine  cndui-e. 

**  Abide  and  suffer  thy  distrcsse. 
That  hurteth  now,  it  shall  be  lesse. 
I  wote  my  selfo  what  may  thee  save. 
What  medicine  thou  wouldest  have. 
And  if  thy  truth  to  me  thou  kcepe, 
I  sliall  unto  thine  helping  eke, 
To  cure  thy  wouiides  and  make  hem  clene, 
Where  so  they  be  old  or  grene. 
Thou  shalt  be  holpen  at  wordes  few. 
For  certainly  thou  shalt  well  shew. 
Where  that  thou  servest  with  good  will. 
For  to  accomplishen  and  fulfill 
My  commaundements  day  and  nighty 
Which  I  to  lovers  yeve  of  right." 

"  Ah  sir,  for  Goddcs  love  "  (sayd  I) 
«  Er  ye  passe  hence  ententifely, 
Your  commaundements  to  me  say. 
And  I  shall  keepe  hem  if  I  may. 
For  hem  to  keepen  is  all  my  thought : 
And  if  so  be  I  wote  hem  nought. 
Than  may  I  unwittingly. 
Wherefore  I  pray  you  entierly. 
With  all  mine  herte,  me  to  lere. 
That  I  trespace  in  no  manere." 

The  god  of  love  then  charged  roe 
Anon,  as  ye  shall  hero  and  see. 
Word  by  word,  by  right  emprise. 
So  as  the  Romaunt  shall  devise. 

The  maister  leseth  his  time  to  lere, 
When  the  disciple  woll  not  here. 
It  is  but  vaine  on  him  to  swinke. 
That  on  Iiis  learning  woll  not  thinke. 
Who  so  lust  love,  let  him  entend. 
For  now  the  Romance  beginneth  to  amend. 

Now  is  good  to  heare  iu  fay 
If  any  be  that  can  it  say, 
And  point  it  as  the  reason  is 
Set  for  other  gate  ywis. 
It  shall  nat  well  in  all  thing, 
Be  brought  to  good  understanding. 
For  a  reader  that  pointeth  ill, 
A  good  sentence  may  oft  spill : 
The  booke  is  good  at  the  ending. 
Made  of  newe  and  lustic  thing  : 
For  who  so  woll  the  ending  here. 
The  craft  of  love  he  shall  now  lere. 
If  that  he  woll  so  long  abide. 
Till  I  this  Romaunce  maic  unhide. 
And  undoe  the  signifiaunce 
Of  this  dreame  into  Romaunce, 
The  soothfastncsse  that  now  is  hid. 
Without  coverture  shall  be  kid. 
When  I  undocn  have  this  dreaming. 
Wherein  no  wordc  is  of  leasing. 

"  ViLLANiE  at  the  beginning, 

I  woll,"  sayd  Love,  "  over  all  thing 

Thou  leave,  if  thou  wolt  ne  be 

False,  and  trespace  ayenst  me  : 

I  curse  and  blame  generally 

All  hem  that  loven  villany. 

For  villanie  maketh  villeine 

And  by  his  deeds  a  chorle  is  seine. 

"  These  vilhiines  ame  without  pitie^ 
Friendship,  love,  and  all  bountie. 
I  nill  receive  unto  my  serviso 
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Hem  that  been  villaines  of  emprise. 

**  But  nnderstoiid  in  thine  entent, 
That  this  is  not  mine  entendement, 
To  olepe  no  wight  in  no  ages 
Onely  gentle  for  his  linages  : 
But  who  so  is  Tertuous, 
And  in  his  port  not  outrageous, 
When  such  one  thou  seest  thee  befome. 
Though  he  be  not  gentle  borne, 
Than  maiest  well  seine  this  in  sooth. 
That  he  is  gentle,  because  he  doth 
As  longcth  to  a  gentleman  : 
Of  hem  none  other  deme  I  can. 
For  certainly  withouten  dreede, 
A  chorle  is  domed  by  his  deede, 
Of  hyo  or  lowe,  as  yo  may  see. 
Or  of  what  kinred  that  he  bee. 
Ne  say  nought  for  none  evill  will, 
Thing  that  is  to  holden  still, 
It  is  no  worship  to  mis-saie, 
Thou  mayest  ensample  take  of  Kaie, 
That  was  sometime  for  mis-sayeng, 
Hated  both  of  old  and  yeng : 
As  ferre  as  Crawein  the  worthie. 
Was  praysed  for  his  courtesie, 
Kaie  was  hated,  for  he  was  fell. 
Of  word  dispitous  and  cruell ; 
Wherefore  be  wise  and  acqueintable. 
Goodly  of  word,  and  reasonable  : 
Both  to  lease  and  eke  to  mare. 
And  when  thou  commest  there  men  are, 
Looke  that  thou  have  in  custome  ay, 
First  to  salve  hem  if  thou  may : 
And  if  it  fall,  that  of  hem  sonmie 
Salve  the  first,  be  not  domme, 
But  quite  him  courtesly  auone 
Without  abiding,  ere  they  gone. 

**  For  nothing  eke  thy  tongue  applie 
To  speake  worcto  of  ribauldrio. 
To  vilUine  speech  in  no  degree 
Let  never  thy  lippe  unbounden  bee : 
For  I  nought  hold  him  in  good  faith 
Curteis,  Umt  foule  wordes  saith  : 
And  all  women  serve  and  prcisc. 
And  to  thy  power  hir  honour  reiso  : 
And  if  that  any  mis-sayere 
Bespise  women,  that  thou  maist  here, 
Blame  him,  and  bid  him  hold  him  still. 
And  set  thy  might  and  all  thy  will 
Women  and  ladies  for  to  please. 
And  to  doe  thing  that  may  hem  ease. 
That  they  ever  speake  good  of  thee. 
For  so  tliou  maiest  best  praised  bee. 

**  Looke  fro  pride  thou  keepe  thee  wele. 
For  thou  maiest  both  perceive  and  feele. 
That  pride  is  both  folly  and  sin, 
And  he  that  pride  hath  him  within, 
Ne  may  his  herte  in  no  wise, 
Meken  ne  souplen  to  service  : 
For  pride  is  found  in  everie  part, 
Contrarie  unto  Loves  art : 
And  he  that  loveth  trucly. 
Should  him  conteine  jollily. 
Without  pride  in  sundrie  wise. 
And  him  disguisen  in  queintise. 
For  queint  array,  without  drede. 
Is  nothing  proude,  who  takcth  hede. 
For  fresh  array,  as  men  may  see, 
Without  pride  may  ofte  bee. 

<*  Maintaine  thy  selfe  after  thy  rent, 


Of  robe  and  eke  of  garment. 
For  many  sithe  faire  clothing 
A  man  amendeth  in  much  thing. 

**  And  looke  alway  that  they  be  shape^ 
(What  garment  that  thou  shalt  make) 
Of  him  that  can  best  do. 
With  all  that  partaineth  thereto, 
Pointes  and  sleeves  be  well  sittand. 
Right  and  streight  on  the  hand. 
Of  shone  and  bootcs,  new  and  faire, 
Looke  at  tlio  least  you  have  a  paire. 
And  that  they  sit  so  fetously. 
That  these  rude  may  utterly 
Marvaile,  sith  that  they  sit  so  plaine, 
How  they  come  on  or  off  againe. 
Weare  streighte  gloves  with  aumere 
Of  silke :  and  alway  with  good  chore 
Thou  >eve,  if  thou  have  richesse. 
And  if  thou  have  nought,  spend  the  lesM. 
Alway  be  merry,  if  thou  may. 
But  wa&te  not  thy  good  alway  ; 
Have  hatte  of  floures  fresh  as  May, 
Chapelct  of  roses  of  Whitsunday, 
For  such  arraie  ne  costueth  but  lite. 
Thine  houdes  wash,  tliy  teeth  make  white. 
And  let  no  filth  upon  thee  bee, 
Thy  nayles  blacke,  if  thou  maiest  see, 
Yoide  it  alwaie  deliverly. 
And  kembe  thine  head  right  jollily  : 
Farce  not  thy  visage  in  no  wise, 
For  that  of  love  is  nat  th'emprise. 
For  love  doth  haten,  as  I  finde, 
A  beautie  that  commcth  not  of  Kinde  : 
Alway  in  herte  I  read  thee. 
Glad  and  merry  for  to  be. 
And  be  as  joyfull  as  thou  can. 
Love  hath  no  joy  of  sorrowful!  man. 
That  evill  is  full  of  curtosie. 
That  knoweth  in  his  maladie, 
For  ever  of  love  the  sickenesse 
Is  meint  with  swcetc  and  bittemcsse  : 
The  sore  of  love  is  marvailous, 
For  now  tlie  lover  is  joyous. 
Now  can  he  plainc,  now  can  he  grone. 
Now  can  he  singen,  now  maken  mono. 
To  day  he  plaineth  for  heavinesse. 
To  morrow  he  plaineth  for  jolyncsse  : 
The  life  of  love  is  full  contrarie. 
Which  stoundomele  can  oft  varie  ; 
But  if  thou  canst  mirthes  make. 
That  men  in  gre  well  gladly  take. 
Doe  it  goodly  I  command  thee, 
For  men  should,  wheresoever  they  be, 
Doe  thing  that  hem  fitting  is. 
For  thereof  commcth  good  loos  and  pris. 
Whereof  that  thou  be  vertuous, 
Ne  be  nat  straunge  ne  daungcrous  : 
For  if  that  thou  good  rider  be, 
Pricke  gladly  that  men  may  see  ; 
In  armes  also  if  thou  conne. 
Pursue  till  thou  a  name  hast  wonne : 
And  if  thy  voice  be  faire  and  clere. 
Thou  Shalt  maken  no  great  daungere. 
Whan  to  sing  they  goodly  pray, 
It  is  thy  worship  for  to  obay.: 
Also  to  you  it  longeth  aye. 
To  harpe  and  citteme,  daunce  and  pUtye, 
For  if  ho  can  well  foot  and  daunce. 
It  may  him  greatly  doe  avannce^ 
Emong  eke  for  thy  lady  sake, 
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Songes  and  eomplointes  that  thou  make, 

For  thai  roeven  in  her  hart, 

When  they  readen  of  thy  smart 

Looke  that  no  man  for  scarce  thee  hold. 

For  that  may  greeve  thee  manifold  : 

Reason  woU  tlmt  a  lover  be 

In  his  yeftes  more  large  and  free 

Than  cnorles  that  been  not  of  loving, 

For  who  thereof  can  any  thing, 

He  shall  be  lefe  aie  for  to  yeve, 

In  lundes  lore  who  so  woll  leve. 

For  he  that  through  a  sodain  sight. 

Or  for  a  kissing  anon  right, 

Yave  hole  his  heart,  in  will  and  thought. 

And  to  himselfe  keepeth  right  nought. 

After  this  swift,  it  is  good  reason, 

He  yeve  his  good  in  abandon. 

**  Now  wol  I  shortly  here  reherse, 

Of  tliat  I  have  sayd  in  verse, 

All  the  sentence  by  and  by. 

In  wordes  fewe  compendiously, 

That  thou  the  better  mayest  on  hem  thinke, 

Whether  so  it  be  thou  wake  or  winke, 

For  the  wordes  little  greeve, 

A  man  to  keepe,  when  it  is  breeve. 

<<  Who  so  with  Love  woll  gone  or  ride 
He  mote  be  courteous,  and  voide  of  pride. 
Merry  and  full  of  jollite, 
And  of  largesse  a  losed  be. 

^  First  I  joyne  thee  here  in  penaunce 
That  ever  without  repentaunce, 
Thou  set  thy  thought  in  thy  loving 
To  last  without  repenting, 
And  thinke  upon  tliy  mirthes  sweet 
That  shall  follow  after  whan  ye  meet. 

<<  And  for  thou  true  to  love  shalt  be, 
I  will  and  commaunde  thee, 
That  in  one  place  thou  set  all  hole 
Thine  herte,  without  halfen  dole, 
For  trecherie  and  sikemesse. 
For  I  loved  never  doublenesse : 
To  many  his  herte  that  woll  depart, 
Everich  shall  have  but  Kttle  part. 
But  of  him  drede  I  me  right  nought. 
That  in  one  place  setteth  his  thought : 
Therefore  in  o  place  it  set. 
And  let  it  never  thence  flet : 
For  if  thou  yevest  it  in  lening, 
I  holde  it  but  wretched  thing  : 
Therefore  yeve  it  whole  and  quite. 
And  thou  shalt  have  the  more  merite. 
If  it  be  lent  than  after  soone. 
The  bountie  and  the  thankes  is  doone, 
But  in  love,  free  yeven  thing 
Requireth  a  great  guerdoning. 

**  Yeve  it  in  yeft  all  quite  mlly. 
And  make  thy  gift  debonairly  : 
For  men  that  yeft  holde  more  dere 
That  yeven  is  with  gladsome  chore. 

"  That  gifte  nought  to  praysen  is 
That  man  yeveth  mangre  his  : 
Whan  thou  hast  yeven  thine  heart  (as  I 
Have  sayd)  thee  here  openly. 
Than  adventures  sliuU  thee  fall. 
Which  hard  and  heavie  been  withall : 
For  oft  when  thou  bethinkest  thee 
Of  thy  loving,  where  so  thou  be. 
Fro  folke  thou  must  depart  in  hie, 
That  none  perceive  thy  miUadie, 


But  hide  thine  harme  thou  must  alone. 
And  go  forth  sole,  and  make  thy  mone  : 
Thou  shalt  no  while  be  in  o  state. 
But  whilom  cold  and  whilom  hate. 
Now  redde  as  rose,  now  yellow  and  lade. 
Such  sorow  I  trow  thou  never  hade : 
Cotidien,  ne  quarteine, 
It  is  not  so  full  of  peine. 
For  often  times  it  shall  fall. 
In  love  among  thy  paines  all. 
That  thou  thy  selfe  all  holy, 
Foryetten  shalt  so  utterly, 
That  many  times  thou  shalt  bee. 
Still  as  an  image  of  tree, 
Domme  as  a  stone,  without  stirring 
Of  foote  or  honde,  without  speaking. 

<<  Than  soone  after  all  thy  paine. 
To  memorie  shalt  thou  come  againe, 
A  man  abashed  wonder  sore. 
And  after  sighen  more  and  more : 
For  wite  thou  wele  withouten  wene. 
In  such  a  state  full  oft  have  bene. 
That  have  the  evill  of  love  assaide, 
Wher-through  thou  art  so  diamaide. 

^  After  a  thought  shall  take  thee  so. 
That  thy  love  is  too  ferre  the  fro  : 
Thou  shalt  say,  *  God,  what  may  this  be. 
That  I  ne  may  my  ladie  see  Y 
Mine  heart  alone  is  to  her  goe. 
And  I  abide  all  sole  in  woe, 
Departed  fro  mine  owne  thought. 
And  with  mine  eien  se  right  nought. 

"  <  Alas  mine  eyen  sene  I  ne  may. 
My  carefuU  herte  to  convay. 
Mine  hertes  guide,  but  they  be, 
I  praise  nothing  what  ever  they  se  : 
ShuU  they  abide  than,  nay. 
But  gone  and  visiten  without  delay 
That  mine  heart  desireth  so 
For  certainly,  but  if  they  go. 

"  *  A  foole  my  selfe  I  may  well  hold. 
When  I  ne  se  what  mine  hart  wold, 
Wherefore  I  woll  gone  her  to  sene, 
Or  eased  shall  I  never  bene. 
But  I  have  some  tokenmg.' 

^  Then  goest  thou  forth  wiUiout  dwelling. 
But  oft  thou  faylest  of  thy  desire, 
Kr  thou  mayest  come  her  any  nere. 
And  wastest  in  vaine  thy  passage : 
Than  fallest  thou  in  a  new  rage, 
For  want  of  sight  thou  ginnest  moume. 
And  homeward  pensive  thou  dost  retoume  : 
In  great  mischiefe  tlian  shalt  thou  bee, 
For  than  againe  shall  come  to  thee 
Sighes  and  plaintes  with  new  wo. 
That  no  itching  prtckcth  so  : 
Who  wote  it  nought,  he  may  goe  lere, 
Of  hem  that  buyen  love  so  dere. 

**  Nothing  thine  heart  appeasen  may. 
That  oft  thou  wolt  gone  and  assay. 
If  thou  maiest  seene  by  adventure 
Thy  lives  joy,  thine  heartes  cure, 
So  that  by  grace,  if  thou  might 
Attaine  of  her  to  have  a  sight. 
Than  shalt  thou  done  none  other  deed. 
But  with  that  sight  thine  eyen  feed  : 
That  faire  fresh  whan  thou  ma}'st  see, 
Thine  herte  shall  so  ravished  bee. 
That  never  thou  wouldest  thy  thiuikes  let« 
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Ne  remove,  for  to  see  that  sweto  : 

The  more  thou  seest  in  soothfastnesse, 

The  more  thou  covetest  of  that  sweetnessc  : 

The  more  thine  herte  brenneth  in  fire. 

The  more  thine  herte  is  in  desire. 

For  who  considereth  everie  dele. 

It  may  be  likened  wonder  wele, 

The  paine  of  love  unto  a  fere^ 

For  eTermore  thou  ueighest  ncre. 

Thought,  or  who  so  that  it  be, 

For  Yerie  sooth  I  tell  it  thee, 

The  hotter  ever  shalt  thou  brenne, 

As  experience  shall  thee  kenne, 

Where  so  commest  in  any  cost, 

Who  is  next  fire  he  brenneth  most : 

And  yet  forsooth  for  all  thine  heat. 

Though  thou  for  love  swelte  and  sweat, 

Ne  for  no  thing  thou  felcn  may, 

Thou  shalt  not  willen  to  passe  away, 

And  thouffh  thou  goe,  yet  must  thou  nede, 

Thinke  all  day  on  her  faire  hede, 

Wbome  thou  beheld  with  so  good  will. 

And  hold  thy  selfe  beguiled  ill. 

That  thou  ne  hadst  ne  hardiment, 

To  shew  her  ought  of  thine  entent ; 

Thine  herte  full  sore  thou  wolt  dispisc, 

And  eke  repreve  of  cowardise, 

That  thou  so  dull  in  every  thing, 

Were  domme  for  drede,  without  speaking. 

«  Thou  shalt  eke  thinke  thou  didst  folly, 
That  thou  were  her  so  faste  by. 
And  durst  not  auntre  thee  to  say 
Some  thing  er  thou  came  away. 
For  thou  hadest  no  more  wonne. 
To  speake  of  her  whan  thou  begonno  : 
But  yet  if  she  would  for  thy  sake, 
In  armes  soodly  thee  have  take. 
It  should  have  be  more  worth  to  thee. 
Than  of  treasour  great  plentee. 

«  Thus  shalt  thou  moume  and  eke  complain, 
And  yet  encheson  to  gone  again. 
Unto  thy  walke,  or  to  thy  place. 
Where  thou  beheld  her  fleshly  face, 
And  never  for  false  suspection, 
Thou  wonldest  fiude  occasion. 
For  to  gone  unto  her  house. 
So  art  Uiou  than  deeirouse, 
A  sight  of  her  for  to  have, 
If  thou  thine  honour  roightest  save, 
Or  any  errand  mightest  make 
Thider,  for  thy  loves  sake  : 
FttU  faine  thou  wouldest,  but  for  dreede 
Thou  goest  not,  least  that  men  take  heede. 
Wherefore  I  read  in  thy  going. 
And  also  in  thine  againe  comming. 
Thou  be  well  ware  that  men  ne  wit, 
Feine  thee  other  cause  than  it. 
To  goe  that  way,  or  fast  bie. 
To  heale  well  is  no  follio  : 
And  if  so  be  it  happe  thee. 
That  thou  thy  love  there  mayst  see. 
In  siker  wise  thou  her  salewe, 
Wherewith  thy  colour  woll  transmewe. 
And  eke  thy  bloud  shall  all  to  quake. 
Thy  hewe  eke  chaungeu  for  her  sake, 
But  word  and  wit,  with  clicrc  full  palo 
Shull  want  for  to  tell  thy  tale. 
And  if  thou  mayest  so  ferro  forth  winne. 
That  thou  reason  durst  beginne. 
And  wouldest  saine  three  things  or  mo. 


Thou  shalt  full  scarcely  saine  the  two. 
Though  thou  bethinko  thee  never  so  wele, 
Thou  shalt  foryete  yet  somedele. 

"  But  if  thou  deale  with  trecherj'. 
For  false  lovers  mowe  all  fouly 
Sain  what  hem  lust  withouten  dred. 
They  be  so  double  in  hir  falshed. 
For  they  in  herte  can  thinke  o  thing 
And  saine  another,  in  hir  speaking. 
And  when  thy  speech  is  ended  all. 
Right  thus  to  thee  it  shall  befall : 
If  any  word  than  come  to  minde, 
That  thou  to  say  hast  left  behindc, 
Than  thou  shalt  brenne  in  great  martire. 
For  thou  shalt  brenne  as  any  fire. 
This  is  the  strife  and  eke  the  affraie. 
And  the  battaile  that  lastetli  aie : 
This  bargaine  end  may  never  take. 
But  if  that  she  thy  peace  will  make. 

'*  And  whan  the  night  is  commen  anon^ 
A  thousand  angres  shall  come  upon. 
To  bed  as  fast  thou  wolt  thee  dight. 
There  thou  shalt  have  but  small  delight. 
For  whan  thou  wenest  for  to  sleepe, 
So  full  of  peine  shalt  thou  creepe, 
Stert  in  thy  bed  about  full  wide. 
And  tume  full  oft  on  everie  side  : 
Now  downeward  groffe,  and  now  upright, 
And  wallow  in  woe  the  longe  night, 
Thine  armes  shalt  thou  sprede  abrede. 
As  num  in  warre  were  forwcrede. 
Than  shalt  the  come  a  remembraunce 
Of  her  shape  and  her  semblaunce. 
Whereto  none  other  may  be  pere, 
And  wete  thou  well  without  were, 
That  thee  shall  see  sometime  that  nigtit. 
That  thou  hast  her,  that  is  so  bright, 
Naked  betwcene  thine  armes  there, 
All  soothfastnesse  as  though  it  were  ; 
Thou  shalt  make  castles  than  in  Spaine, 
And  dreame  of  joy,  all  but  in  vaine. 
And  thee  delighten  of  right  nought. 
While  thou  so  slumbrest  in  that  thought, 
That  is  so  sweete  and  delitable, 
The  which  in  sooth  n'is  but  a  fable. 
For  it  ne  shall  no  while  last ; 
Than  shalt  thou  sigh  and  weepe  fast. 
And  say  '  Deere  God,  what  thing  is  this. 
My  dreame  is  turned  all  amis, 
Which  was  full  sweet  and  apparent : 
Bu^  now  I  wake  it  is  all  shent. 
Now  ycde  this  merry  thought  away, 
Twentie  times  upon  a  day 
I  would  this  thought  would  come  againe. 
For  it  alleggeth  well  my  paine. 
It  maketh  me  full  of  joyfull  thought. 
It  slceth  me  that  it  lasteth  nought. 
Ah  Lord,  why  uill  yo  me  succour  I 
The  joy  I  ti*ow  that  1  langour. 
The  death  I  would  nio  shouldc  slo. 
While  I  lye  in  her  armes  two, 
Mine  Imrme  is  hard  withouten  wcne. 
My  great  unease  full  oft  I  mene. 

"  <  But  woulde  Love  do  so  I  might 
Have  fully  joy  of  her  so  bright. 
My  paine  were  quit  me  richely, 
Alas  too  ffreat  a  thing  asko  I  : 
It  is  but  lolly,  and  wrong  weniiig, 
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To  aske  so  outragious  a  thing, 

And  who  so  asketh  follily, 

He  mote  be  warned  hastily, 

And  I  ne  wote  what  I  may  say, 

I  am  so  ferre  out  of  the  way. 

For  I  would  have  full  great  liking, 

And  full  mat  joy  of  lasse  thing, 

For  would  she  of  her  gentlenesse, 

Withouten  more,  me  ones  kesse. 

It  were  to  me  a  great  guerdon. 

Release  of  all  my  passion  : 

But  it  is  hard  to  come  thereto. 

All  is  but  folly  that  I  do. 

So  high  I  have  mine  herte  set, 

Where  I  may  no  comfort  get, 

I  wote  not  where  I  say  well  or  nought, 

But  this  I  wote  well  in  my  thought. 

That  it  were  bette  of  her  alone 

For  to  stint  my  woe  and  mono : 

A  looke  on  her  I  cast  goodly. 

That  for  to  have  all  utterly. 

Of  another  all  hole  the  play. 

Ah  Lord,  where  I  shall  bide  the  day 

That  ever  she  shall  my  ladie  be, 

He  is  full  cured,  that  may  her  see. 

Ah  God,  when  shall  the  dawning  spring. 

To  liggen  thus  as  an  angrie  thing, 

I  have  no  joy  thus  here  to  lye. 

When  that  my  love  is  not  me  bye  : 

A  man  to  lyen  hath  great  disease, 

Which  may  not  sleepe  ne  rest  in  ease, 

I  would  it  dawed,  and  were  now  day. 

And  that  the  night  were  went  away. 

For  were  it  day,  I  would  up  rise, 

Ah  slowe  Sunne,  shew  thine  enprise, 

Speede  thee  to  spread  thy  beames  bright, 

And  chase  the  darknesse  of  the  night, 

To  put  away  the  stoundes  strong. 

Which  in  me  lasten  all  too  long.' 

<<  The  night  shalt  thou  continue  so, 
Without  rest,  in  paino  and  wo. 
If  ever  thou  knew  of  love  distresse. 
Thou  shalt  mo  leame  in  that  sicknesse. 
And  thus  enduring  shalt  thou  lye. 
And  rise  on  morow  up  earlye, 
Out  of  thy  bed,  and  hameis  thee 
Er  ever  dawning  thou  maiest  see  : 
All  privily  than  shalt  thou  gone. 
What  whider  it  be,  thy  selfe  alone. 
For  raine,  or  haile,  for  snow,  for  sletc, 
Thider  she  dwelleth  that  is  so  swete. 
The  which  nuiy  fall  asleepe  bee. 
And  thinketh  but  little  upon  thee. 
Than  shalt  thou  goe,  full  foule  aferde, 
Looke  if  the  gate  be  unsperde, 
And  waite  without  in  woe  and  paine. 
Full  evill  a  cold  in  mind  and  raine  : 
Than  shalt  thou  goo  the  dorc  before. 
If  thou  nutyest  finde  any  shore. 
Or  hole,  or  reft,  what  ever  it  were. 
Than  shalt  thou  stonpe,  and  lay  to  eare 
If  they  within  a  sleepe  be, 
I  meane  all  save  thy  ladie  free. 
Whom  waking  if  thou  mayest  espie, 
Goe  put  thy  selfe  in  ieopardie, 
To  aske  grace,  and  thee  bimene. 
That  she  may  wetc  without  wene. 
That  thou  all  night  no  rest  hast  had. 
So  sore  for  her  thou  were  bestad. 

*  Women  well  ought  pitie  to  take 


Of  hem  that  sorrowen  for  hir  sake. 
And  looke  for  love  of  that  relike. 
That  thou  thinke  none  other  like. 
For  whan  thou  hast  so  great  annoy. 
Shall  kisse  thee  er  thou  goe  away. 
And  hold  tliat  in  full  great  deintee. 
And  for  that  no  man  shall  thee  see 
Before  the  house,  ne  in  the  way, 
Looke  thou  be  gon  againe  er  day. 
Suche  comming,  and  suche  going. 
Such  heavinesse,  and  such  walking, 
Maketh  lovers  withouten  wene, 
Under  hir  clothes  pale  and  leno. 
For  Love  leaveth  colour  ne  cleamesse, 
Who  loveth  trew  hath  no  fatncsse. 
Thou  shalt  well  by  thy  selfe  see 
That  thou  must  needs  assaied  bee  : 
For  men  that  shape  hem  other  way 
Falsely  hir  ladies  to  betray. 
It  is  no  wonder  though  they  be  fattc. 
With  false  othes  her  loves  they  gatte, 
For  oft  I  see  such  loscngeours 
Fatter  tlian  abbots  or  priours. 

"  Yet  with  o  thing  I  thee  charge. 
That  is  to  say,  that  thou  be  large 
Unto  the  maid,  that  her  doth  serve. 
So  best  her  thanke  thou  shalt  deserve. 
Yeve  her  giftes,  and  get  her  grao^ 
For  so  thou  may  thanke  purchace, 
That  she  thee  worthy  hold  and  free. 
Thy  ladie,  and  all  that  may  thee  see. 
Also  her  servaunts  worship  aie. 
And  please  as  muche  as  thou  male, 
Great  good  through  hem  nuiy  come  to  tbcc. 
Because  with  her  they  been  privee  : 
They  shall  her  tell  how  they  thee  faud 
Curteous  and  wise,  and  well  doand, 
And  she  shall  preise  well  thee  more. 
Looke  out  of  lend  thou  be  not  fore, 
And  if  such  cause  thou  have,  that  tliee 
Behoveth  to  gone  out  of  countree, 
Leave  hole  thine  herte  in  hostage. 
Till  thou  againe  make  thy  passage, 
Thinke  long  to  see  the  swete  thing 
That  hath  thine  heart  in  her  keepmg. 

<*  Now  have  I  told  thee,  in  what  wise 
A  lover  shall  doe  me  servise. 
Do  it  than,  if  tliou  wolte  have 
The  mede  that  thou  after  crave." 

When  Love  all  this  had  boden  mc, 

I  said  him  :  ^  Sir,  how  may  it  be 

That  lovers  may  in  such  manere, 

Endure  the  paine  ye  have  sayd  here  I 

I  marvaile  me  wonder  fast. 

How  any  man  may  live  or  last 

In  suche  paine,  and  such  brenning, 

In  sorrow  and  thought,  and  such  sighing, 

Aie  unreleased  woe  to  make. 

Whether  so  it  be  they  sleepe  or  wake. 

In  such  annoy  continually. 

As  hclpe  me  God  this  marvaile  I 

How  man,  but  ho  were  made  of  Steele, 

Might  live  a  moncth,  such  pains  to  feelc." 

The  God  of  love  tlien  sayd  me, 

"  Friend,  by  the  faith  I  owe  to  thee. 

May  no  man  have  good,  but  he  it  buy  : 

A  man  loveth  more  tenderly 

The  thing  that  he  hath  bought  most  dere. 
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For  wete  thou  well  witfaTout  were, 

In  thmnke  that  thing  is  taken  more, 

For  which  a  man  hath  suffred  sore : 

Certes  no  woe  ne  may  attaine, 

Unto  the  sore  of  loves  paine. 

None  eriU  thereto  ne  may  amount, 

No  more  than  a  man  count 

The  drops  thi^t  of  the  water  bee  : 

For  drie  as  well  the  grete  see 

Thou  mightest,  as  the  harmes  tell 

Of  hem  that  with  Love  dwell 

In  service,  for  paine  hem  sleeth. 

And  that  eche  would  flee  the  death 

And  trowe  they  should  never  escape, 

Nere  that  hope  couth  hem  make, 

Glad  as  man  in  prison  sete. 

And  may  not  getten  for  to  ete 

But  bany  bread,  and  water  pure. 

And  lyeth  in  Termin  and  in  ordure, 

With  all  this  yet  can  he  live, 

Good  hope  such  comfort  hath  him  yeve, 

Which  maketh  wene  that  he  shall  be 

Delivered  and  come  to  libertie. 

In  fortune  is  full  trust. 

Though  he  lye  in  straw  or  dust, 

In  hope  is  au  his  sustaining  : 

And  so  faire  lovers  in  her  wening. 

Which  love  hath  set  in  his  prison 

Good  hope  is  her  salvatiou  : 

Good  hope  (how  sore  that  they  smart) 

YoToth  hem  both  will  and  hart 

To  prefer  her  body  to  martire, 

For  hope  so  sore  doth  hem  desire 

To  suffer  each  harme  that  men  devise. 

For  joy  that  afterward  shall  arise. 

*  Hops  in  desire  catch  yictorie. 
In  hope  of  love  is  all  the  glorie. 
For  hope  is  all  that  love  may  yeve, 
Nere  hope,  there  should  no  longer  live. 
Bleased  be  hope,  which  with  desire, 
Avannceth  lovers  in  such  roanire. 
Good  hope  b  curteis  for  to  please. 
To  keepe  lovers  from  all  disease. 
Hope  keepeth  his  lend,  and  well  abide. 
For  any  perill  that  may  betide, 
For  hope  to  lovers,  as  most  chiefe, 
Doth  hem  endure  all  mischiefe, 
Hope  is  hir  helpe  whan  mistere  is. 
And  I  shall  yeve  thee  eke  ywis, 
Three  other  thinges,  that  great  sollaco 
Doth  to  hem  that  be  in  my  lace. 

"  The  firste  good  that  may  be  found. 
To  hem  that  in  my  lace  be  bound. 
Is  swete  thought,  for  to  record 
Thins  wherewith  thou  canst  accord 
Beet  m  thine  herte,  where  she  be. 
Thinking  in  absence  is  good  to  thee. 
Whan  any  lover  doth  complaine. 
And  liveth  in  distrease  and'  in  paine 
Than  swete  thought  shall  come  as  bltvo, 
Away  his  anger  for  to  drtre. 
It  maketh  lovers  to  have  remembraunco 
Of  comfort,  and  of  high  plesauncc. 
That  hope  hath  bight  him  for  to  winnc. 
For  thought  anone  than  shall  beginne. 
As  fftrre  God  wotc  as  he  can  finde. 
To  make  a  mirrour  of  his  minde, 
For  to  behold  he  well  not  let. 
Her  person  he  shall  afore  him  set. 
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Her  laughing  eyen  persaunt  and  clere. 

Her  shape,  her  form,  her  eoodly  chore. 

Her  mouth  that  is  so  gracious, 

So  swete,  and  eke  so  savourous. 

Of  all  her  fej'ters  he  shall  take  heed. 

His  eyen  wiUi  all  her  limmes  feed. 

**  Thus  swete  thinking  shall  aswage 
The  paine  of  lovers,  and  hir  rage, 
Thy  joy  sihall  double  without  gesse 
Whsji  thou  thinkest  on  her  secmclinesse^ 
Or  of  her  laughing,  or  of  her  chere 
That  to  thee  made  thy  lady  dere, 
This  comfort  well  I  that  thou  take. 
And  if  the  next  thou  wolt  forsake 
Which  is  not  lesse  saverous. 
Thou  shouldest  not  ben  too  daungerous. 

"  The  second  shall  be  swete  speche. 

That  hath  to  many  one  be  leche. 

To  bring  hem  out  of  woe  and  were, 

And  helpe  many  a  bachelere. 

And  many  a  ladie  sent  succour, 

That  have  loved  paramour. 

Through  speaking,  whan  they  might  heare^ 

Of  hir  lovers  to  hem  so  deare  : 

To  me  it  voideth  all  hir  smart, 

The  which  is  closed  in  hir  hart. 

In  heart  it  maketh  hem  glad  and  light. 

Speech,  whan  they  mowe  have  sight. 

And  therefore  now  it  commeth  to  mind, 

In  olde  dawes  as  I  find. 

That  clerkes  written  that  her  knew, 

There  was  a  ladie  fresh  of  hew. 

Which  of  her  love  made  a  song, 

On  hira  for  to  remember  among. 

In  which  she  sayd,  *  Whan  that  I  heare 

Speaken  of  him  tliat  is  so  deare. 

To  me  it  voideth  all  smart, 

Ywis  he  sitteth  so  nere  mine  hart. 

To  speake  of  him  at  eve  or  morrow. 

It  cureth  me  of  all  my  sorrow. 

To  me  is  none  so  high  pleasaunce 

As  of  his  person  daliauuce  :* 

She  wist  full  well  that  sweet  speaking 

Comfortcth  in  full  muche  thing, 

Her  love  she  had  full  well  assaide, 

Of  him  she  was  full  well  apaide. 

To  speake  of  him  her  joy  was  set. 

Therefore  I  read  thee  that  thou  get 

A  fellow  that  can  well  counsele. 

And  keepe  thy  counsaile,  and  welhele 

To  whom  goe  shew  wholly  thine  hart 

Both  wele  and  woe,  joy  and  smart : 

To  get  comfort  to  him  thou  go. 

And  prively  between  you  two. 

Ye  shall  speake  of  that  goodly  thing, 

Tlmt  hath  thine  heart  in  her  Keeping, 

Of  her  beaute  and  her  semblaunce, 

And  of  her  goodly  countenaunce, 

Of  all  thy  state,  thou  shalt  him  say. 

And  aske  him  counsaile  how  thou  may. 

Do  any  thing  that  may  her  please. 

For  it  to  thee  shall  doe  great  ease. 

That  ho  may  wete  thou  trust  him  so. 

Both  of  thy  wele  and  of  thy  wo. 

And  if  his  heart  to  love  be  sette, 

His  companie  is  much  the  bette^ 

For  reason  woll  he  shew  to  thee 

All  utterly  his  privite, 

And  what  she  is  he  loveth  so 
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To  thee  plainly  he  shall  undo. 
Without  drede  of  any  shame, 
Both  tell  her  renomc  and  her  name. 
Than  shall  he  further  farro  and  nerc, 
And  namely  to  thy  ladie  dere 
In  siker  wise,  ye  every  other. 
Shall  helpen  as  his  owne  brother. 
In  trouthe  without  doubleuesse, 
And  keepen  close  in  sikernesse  : 
For  it  IB  noble  thing  in  fay. 
To  have  a  man  thou  darste  say 
Thy  privie  counsaile  everie  dele. 
For  that  woU  comfort  thee  right  wele. 
And  thou  shalt  hold  thee  well  apaido. 
When  such  a  friend  thou  hast  assaide. 

**  The  thirde  good  of  great  comfort 

That  yeveth  to  lovers  most  disport, 

Commeth  of  sight  and  beholding. 

That  cleped  is  swete  looking. 

The  whiche  may  thee  none  ease  do. 

Whan  thou  art  ferre  tliy  ladie  fro. 

Wherefore  thou  prese  alway  to  be 

In  place,  where  thou  mayest  her  see : 

For  it  is  thing  most  amerous 

Most  delectable  and  saverous, 

For  to  asswage  a  maunes  sorrow 

To  seen  his  ladie  by  the  morrow. 

For  it  is  a  full  noble  thing 

Whan  thine  even  have  meeting, 

With  that  rehke  precious. 

Whereof  they  be  so  desirous. 

But  all  day  after  sooth  it  is. 

They  have  no  drede  to  faren  amis. 

They  drcden  neither  winde  ne  raine, 

Ne  none  other  manner  paino  : 

For  when  thine  eyen  were  thus  in  blisse. 

Yet  of  her  courtesie  y  wisse 

Alone  they  cannot  have  hir  joy, 

But  to  the  herte  they  convoy 

Part  of  hir  blisse,  to  him  thou  send. 

Of  all  this  harme  to  make  an  end. 

**  The  eye  is  a  good  messenger. 
Which  can  to  the  heart  in  such  manner 
Tidinges  sende,  that  hath  sene 
To  voido  him  of  his  paincs  dene  : 
Whereof  the  heart  rejoyseth  so 
That  a  great  partie  of  his  wo 
Is  voided,  and  put  away  to  flight. 
Right  as  the  darkenesse  of  the  night 
Is  chased  with  clercnesse  of  the  moone. 
Right  so  is  all  his  woe  full  scone 
Devoided  cleane,  whan  that  the  sight 
Beholden  may  that  fresh  wight 
That  the  herte  desiretli  so. 
That  all  his  darknesse  is  ago. 
For  than  the  herte  is  all  at  ease. 
Whan  Uiey  seen  that  may  hem  please. 

"  Now  have  I  declared  thee  all  out, 
Of  that  thou  were  in  dread  and  dout. 
For  I  have  told  thee  faithfully, 
What  thee  may  curcn  utterly. 
And  all  lovers  that  woU  be 
Faithfull,  and  full  of  stabiiite, 
Good  hope  alway  keepe  by  thy  side, 
And  sweet  thought  make  eke  abide. 
Sweet  looking  and  sweet  speche. 
Of  all  thine  harmes  they  shall  be  leche. 
Of  everie  thou  shalt  have  great  pleasaonoe, 
If  thou  canst  bide  in  safferaunce. 


And  serve  well- without  feintise. 
Thou  shalt  be  quite  of  thine  emprise 
With  more  guerdoun,  if  that  thou  livCf 
But  all  this  time  this  I  thee  yove." 

The  god  of  love,  whan  all  the  day 
Had  taught  me,  as  ye  have  heard  say, 
And  enformed  compendously. 
He  vanished  away  all  sodainly, 
And  I  alone  left  all  sole, 
So  full  of  complaint  and  of  dole. 
For  I  saw  no  man  there  me  by. 
My  woundes  me  grooved  wondersly. 
Me  for  to  cui*en  nothing  I  knewe. 
Save  the  bothum  bright  of  hewe. 
Whereon  was  settc  hooly  my  thought, 
Of  other  comfort  knew  I  nought, 
But  it  were  tlirough  the  God  of  Love, 
I  knew  nat  else  to  my  behove 
That  might  me  ease  or  comfort  gette, 
But  if  he  would  him  entenuette. 

The  roser  was  withouten  dout 
Closed  with  an  hedge  without. 
As  ye  tofome  have  heard  me  saine. 
And  fast  I  besied,  and  would  faine 
Have  passed  the  haie,  if  I  might 
Have  gotten  in  by  any  sleight 
Unto  me  bothum  so  faire  to  see. 
But  ever  I  dradde  blamed  to  bee^ 
If  men  would  have  suspection 
That  I  would  of  cntention 
Have  stole  the  roses  that  there  were^ 
Therefore  to  enter  I  was  in  fere. 
But  at  the  last,  as  I  bethought 
Whether  I  should  passe  or  nough% 
I  sawe  come  with  a  glad  chore 
To  me,  a  lusty  bachclcrc, 
Of  good  stature  and  of  good  height, 
And  UiALAOOiL  forsooth  he  height  : 
Sonne  he  was  to  Curtesic, 
And  he  me  graunted  full  gladly. 
The  passage  of  the  utter  hay, 
And  sayd  :  <^  Sir,  how  tliat  you  may 
Passe,  if  your  will  bee 
The  frcshe  roser  for  to  see  : 
And  ye  the  swete  savour  felc. 
Your  warrans  may  right  wele. 
So  thou  thee  keepe  fro  folly, 
Shall  no  man  doe  thee  villany. 
If  I  may  helpe  you  in  ought, 
I  shall  not  faine,  di'edeth  nought. 
For  I  am  bound  to  your  servisc. 
Fully  devoid  of  feintise." 
Than  unto  Bialacoil  sayd  I, 
**  I  thanke  you  sir  full  liartely. 
And  your  behest  take  at  gree. 
That  ye  so  goodly  profer  mee. 
To  you  it  commeth  of  great  frannchise, 
That  ye  me  profer  your  servise." 

Than  after  full  delivcrly, 
Through  the  breres  anon  went  I, 
Whereof  encombred  was  the  haie, 
I  was  well  pleased,  the  soth  to  saie. 
To  se  the  bothum  faire  and  swotc. 
So  freshe  sprong  out  of  the  i*oto. 

And  Bialacoil  me  served  wele. 
Whan  I  so  nigh  me  might  fele 
Of  the  bothum  the  sweet  odour. 
And  so  lusty  hewed  of  colour : 
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But  than  %  ehorle,  foule  him  betide, 
Beside  the  roses  gan  him  hide, 
To  keepe  the  roses  of  that  rosere, 
Of  whom  the  name  was  Daungbke  : 
This  chorle  was  hid  there  in  the  groves, 
Covered  with  nasse  and  with  leves, 
To  spie  and  tuce  whom  that  he  fond 
Unto  that  roser  put  an  hond. 

He  was  not  sole,  for  there  was  mo, 
For  with  him  were  other  two 
Of  wicked  nuuiners,  and  evill  fame. 
That  one  was  cleped  by  his  name. 
Wicked  Tongue,  God  yeve  him  sorrow. 
For  neither  at  eve  ne  at  morrow. 
He  can  of  no  man  good  speake. 
On  many  a  just  man  doth  he  wreake. 

There  was  a  woman  that  eke  hight 
Shams,  that  who  can  reckon  right, 
Trespasse  was  her  fathers  name, 
Her  mother  Reason,  and  thus  was  Shame 
Brought  of  these  ilke  tyro : 
And  yet  had  Trespasse  never  ado 
With  Reason,  ne  never  Icic  her  by, 
He  was  hidous  and  so  ugly, 
I  meane  this  that  Trespasse  hight. 
But  Reason  conceiveth  of  a  sight. 
Shame  of  that  I  spake  afome. 

And  whan  that  Shame  was  thus  borne. 
It  was  ordained,  that  Chastitc, 
Should  of  the  roser  ladie  be  : 
Which  of  the  bothums  more  and  las, 
With  sundrie  folkes  assailed  was, 
That  she  ne  wiste  what  to  do. 
For  Venus  her  assaileth  so, 
That  night  and  day  for  her  she  stall 
Bothums  and  roses  over  all. 
To  Reason  than  prayeth  Chastite, 
Whom  Venus  hath  flemed  over  the  see, 
That  she  her  daughter  would  her  lene. 
To  keepe  the  roser  fresh  and  grene. 

Anon  Reason  to  Chastite 
Is  fully  assented  that  it  be. 
And  graunted  her  at  her  request. 
That  Shame,  because  she  is  honest. 
Shall  keeper  of  the  roser  be : 
And  thus  to  keepe  it,  there  were  three. 
That  none  should  hardy  be  ne  bold, 
f  Were  he  young  or  were  he  old) 
Againe  her  will  away  to  hero 
Bothums  ne  roses,  that  there  were. 
I  had  well  sped,  had  I  nat  been 
Awaited  with  these  three,  and  seen : 
For  Bialacoil,  that  was  so  faire. 
So  nacious  and  debonaire, 
i^tte  him  to  me  full  courteously. 
And  me  to  please  badde  that  I,     . 
Should  drawe  to  the  bothum  nere, 
Prese  in  to  touche  the  rosere 
Which  bare  the  roses,  he  yave  me  leve, 
This  graunt  ne  might  but  little  grevc  : 
And  for  he  saw  it  liked  me, 
Rieht  nigh  the  bothum  pulled  he 
A  Teafe  all  grene,  and  yave  nie  that 
The  which  full  nigh  the  bothum  sat. 
I  made  of  that  leafe  full  queint, 
And  whan  I  felt  was  acqueint 
With  Bialacoil,  and  so  privc, 
I  wende  all  my  will  had  be. 
Than  wext  I  hardy  for  to  tell 
To  Bialacoil  how  me  befell^ 


Of  love,  that  tooke  and  wounded  me. 
And  sayd :  **  Sir,  so  mote  I  thee, 
I  may  no  joy  have  in  no  wise. 
Upon  no  side,  but  it  arise, 
For  sithe  (if  I  shall  not  faine) 
In  herte  I  have  had  so  great  paine. 
So  great  annoy,  and  such  affraie. 
That  I  ne  wotte  what  I  shall  sale, 
I  drede  your  wrothe  to  deserve, 
Lever  me  were,  that  knives  kerve 
My  bodie  should  in  peces  small. 
Than  in  any  wise  it  should  fall. 
That  ye  wi*othed  should  been  with  me.** 

"  Say  boldely  thy  will  *'  (quod  he) 
<*  I  nill  be  wroth  if  that  I  may. 
For  nought  that  thou  shalt  to  me  say." 

Than  sayd  I,  **  Sir,  not  you  displese. 
To  knowen  of  my  great  unease, 
In  which  only  love  hath  me  brought, 
For  paines  great,  disease  and  thought, 
Fro  day  to  day  it  doth  me  drie, 
Supposeth  not,  sir,  that  I  lie. 
In  me  five  woundes  did  he  make, 
The  sore  of  which  shall  never  slake, 
But  ye  the  bothum  graunt  me. 
Which  is  most  passaunt  of  beaute. 
My  life,  my  death,  and  my  roartire, 
And  treasour  that  I  most  desire." 

Than  Bialacoil  affraied  all 
Sayd  **  Sir,  it  may  not  fall. 
That  ye  desire  it  may  not  arise. 
What  would  ye  shend  roe  in  this  wise : 
A  mokell  foole  than  I  were, 
If  I  suffred  you  away  to  beare 
The  fresh  bothum,  so  faire  of  sight. 
For  it  were  neither  skill  ne  right. 
Of  the  roser  ye  broke  the  rinde, 
Or  take  the  rose  afome  his  kinde ; 
Ye  are  not  courteous  to  aske  it. 
Let  it  still  on  the  roser  sit, 
And  let  it  grow  till  it  amended  be, 
And  perfectly  come  to  beaute, 
I  nolde  not  that  it  pulled  were, 
Fro  the  roser  that  it  here. 
To  me  it  is  so  lefe  and  dere." 
With  that  anon  start  out  Daungere, 
Out  of  the  place  where  he  was  hiddc, 
His  malice  in  his  chere  was  kidde : 
Full  great  he  was  and  blacke  of  hewe. 
Sturdy,  and  hidous,  who  so  him  knewc. 
Like  sharpe  urchons  his  haire  was  gi*ow. 
His  eyes  red  sparkling  as  the  fire  glow. 
His  nose  frounced  full  kyked  stood. 
He  come  criand  as  he  were  wood, 
And  sayd,  '*  Bialacoil,  tell  me  ^hy 
Thou  bringcst  hider  so  boldely 
Him  that  so  nigh  the  rosere. 
Thou  worchest  in  a  wrong  manere. 
He  thinketh  to  dishonour  thee, 
Thou  art  well  worthy  to  have  maugre. 
To  let  him  of  the  rosere  wittc, 
Who  serveth  a  felon  is  evill  quittc. 

**  Thou  wouldest  have  done  great  bountce, 
And  he  with  shame  would  quite  thee. 
Fly  hence,  fellow,  I  rede  thee  go. 
It  wanteth  little  he  well  tliee  sTo, 
For  Uialacoil  ne  knew  thee  nought, 
Whan  thee  to  serve  he  set  his  thought, 
For  thou  wolt  shame  him  if  thou  might. 
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Both  agame  reson  and  right, 

I  woU  no  more  in  thee  affie, 

That  commest  so  slightly  for  t^espie : 

For  it  prooveth  wonder  wele, 

Thy  sleight  and  treason  everie  dele." 

I  durst  no  more  make  there  abode. 
For  the  chorle  he  was  so  wode, 
So  gan  he  threat  and  menace. 
And  through  the  haie  he  did  roe  chace, 
For  feare  of  him  I  trembled  and  quoke, 
So  chorlishly  his  head  he  shokc, 
And  sayd,  if  eft  he  mieht  me  take, 
I  should  not  from  his  hands  scape. 
Than  Bialacoil  is  fled  and  mate. 
And  I  all  soole  disconsolate, 
Was  left  alone  in  paine  and  thought, 
Fro  shame  to  death  I  was  nigh  brought. 
Than  thought  I  on  my  high  folly, 
How  that  my  bodie  utterly. 
Was  yeve  to  painc  and  to  martire. 
And  thereto  had  I  so  great  ire. 
That  I  ne  durst  the  haics  passe. 
There  was  no  hope,  there  was  no  grace, 
I  trow  never  man  wist  of  paine, 
But  he  were  laced  in  Love's  chaine, 
Ne  no  man,  and  sooth  it  is. 
But  if  he  love,  what  anger  is. 

Love  holdeUi  his  best  to  me  right  wele. 
Whan  paine  (he  sayd)  I  should  fele. 
No  herte  may  thinke,  no  tongue  saine, 
A  quarter  of  my  woe  and  paine, 
I  might  not  with  the  anger  last, 
Mine  heart  in  point  was  for  to  brast, 
Whan  I  thought  on  the  rose,  that  so, 
Was  through  Daungcr  cast  me  fro, 
A  long  while  stoode  I  in  that  state. 
Till  tliat  me  sawe  so  madde  and  nuite, 
The  ladle  of  the  high  ward. 
Which  from  her  tower  looked  thiderward. 

Reason,  men  clepe  that  lady. 
Which  from  her  tower  deliverly, 
Come  downe  to  me  without  more. 
But  she  was  neither  young,  ne  bore, 
Ne  high  ne  low,  ne  fat  ne  leanc. 
But  best,  as  it  were  in  a  meanc  : 
Her  eyen  two  were  clere  and  light 
As  any  candle  that  brcnneth  bright, 
And  on  her  head  she  had  a  crouuc. 
Her  seemed  well  an  high  porsoune : 
For  round  environ  her  crounet 
Was  full  of  riche  stones  fret. 
Her  goodly  semblaunt  by  devise, 
I  trow  was  made  in  Paradise, 
For  nature  had  never  such  a  grace. 
To  forge  a  worke  of  such  compaco : 
For  certain,  but  if  the  letter  lye, 
God  him  selfc,  that  is  so  bye, 
Made  her  after  his  image. 
And  yafc  her  sith  such  avantage. 
That  she  hath  might  and  seignory 
To  keepe  men  from  all  folly. 
Who  so  woU  trowe  her  lore, 
Ne  may  offcnden  nevermore. 

And  while  I  stoode  this  darke  and  pale. 
Reason  began  to  me  her  tale. 
She  saied  :  "  Alhailc  my  swete  frcnd. 
Folly  and  childhood  woll  thee  shend. 
Which  thee  have  put  in  great  affray. 
Thou  hast  bought  dere  time  of  May, 
That  made  thine  herte  merrie  to  be  * 


In  evill  time  thou  wentest  to  see 

The  gardin,  whereof  Idlenesse 

Bare  the  key  and  was  maistrcsse 

Whan  thou  yedest  in  the  daunce 

With  her,  and  had  acquaintaunce  : 

Her  acquaintance  is  perillous, 

First  soft,  and  after  noyous. 

She  hath  tliee  trashed  without  wene. 

The  god  of  love  had  thee  not  sene, 

Ne  had  Idlencsse  thee  convaid 

In  the  verge  where  Mirth  him  pleid. 

If  Folly  have  surprised  thee. 

Do  so  that  it  recovered  be, 

And  be  well  ware  to  take  no  more 

Counsaile,  that  greeveth  after  sore  : 

He  is  wise,  that  woll  himselfe  chastise. 

<<  And  though  a  young  man  in  any  wise 
Trespasse  among,  and  do  folly. 
Let  liim  nat  tarie,  but  hastely 
Let  him  amend  what  so  be  mis. 
And  eke  I  counsaile  thee  ywis, 
The  god  of  love  hooly  foi'yet. 
That  hath  thee  in  such  paine  set, 
And  thee  in  herte  tormenteth  so, 
I  cannot  seen  how  thou  maist  go 
Other  waies  thee  to  garisoun. 
For  Daunger,  that  is  so  feloun. 
Felly  pur})08eth  thee  to  w^errey, 
Which  is  full  cruell  the  sooth  to  sey. 

**  And  yet  of  Daunger  cometh  no  blame. 

In  reward  of  my  daughter  Shame, 

Which  hath  the  roses  in  her  ward. 

As  she  that  may  be  no  musard. 

And  Wicked  Tongue  is  with  these  two. 

That  suffreth  no  man  thidei^  go. 

For  er  a  thing  be  do  he  shall. 

Where  that  he  commeth  over  all, 

In  fortie  places,  if  it  be  sought. 

Sale  thing  that  never  was  done  ne  wrought. 

So  much  treason  is  in  his  male, 

Of  falsenesse  for  to  faine  a  tale  : 

Thou  dealest  with  angrie  folke  ywis. 

Wherefore  to  thee  better  is. 

From  tliese  folke  away  to  fare. 

For  they  woll  make  thee  live  in  care  ; 

This  is  the  evill  that  love  they  call. 

Wherein  there  is  but  folly  all. 

For  love  is  folly  everie  dele  ; 

Who  loveth,  in  no  wise  may  do  wclc, 

Ne  set  his  thought  on  no  good  worke. 

His  schoole  he  lescth,  if  he  be  a  clcrke, 

Or  other  craft  eke,  if  that  he  be. 

He  shall  not  thrive  therein,  for  he 

In  love  shall  have  more  poasiouu. 

Than  monke,  hcrmite,  or  chonoun : 

This  paine  is  hard  out  of  measure, 

The  joy  may  eke  no  while  endure, 

And  in  the  possession. 

Is  much  tribulation. 

The  joyc  it  is  so  short  lasting. 

And  but  in  Iiap  is  the  getting  ; 

For  I  see  there  many  in  travaile^ 

That  at  last  foule  failc, 

I  was  noUiing  thy  counsailcr. 

Whan  thou  were  mnde  the  homager 

Of  god  of  love  too  hastely  : 

Where  was  no  wisedomc  but  folly. 

Thine  herte  was  jolly,  but  not  sago. 

Whan  thou  were  brought  in  such  a  rage. 
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To  yeldc  thee  so  readyly. 

And  to  Lore  of  liU  great  maistrie. 

*^  I  REDE  thee  Love  away  to  drive, 
That  maketh  the  recche  not  of  thy  live, 
The  folly  more  fro  day  to  day 
Shall  growe,  hut  thon  it  put  away  ; 
Take  with  thy  teeth  the  bridle  fast, 
To  daunt  thy  herte,  and  eke  the  cast 
If  that  thou  mayest,  to  get  the  defence 
For  to  redresse  tliy  first  offence. 
Who  so  his  herte  alway  woU  leve. 
Shall  finde  among  tliat  shall  him  greve." 

Whan  I  heard  her  thus  me  chastise,  * 
I  aosweard  in  full  angrie  wise, 
I  prayed  her  cesse  of  her  speach, 
Either  to  chastise  me  or  teach, 
To  bidde  me  my  thought  refrein. 
Which  Love  hath  caught  in  his  dcmein  : 
*  What  wene  ye  Love  woU  consent, 
(That  me  assaieth  with  howe  bent) 
To  draw  mine  herte  out  of  his  bona. 
Which  is  so  quickly  in  his  bond  Y 
That  ye  counsaile,  may  never  bee, 
For  whan  he  first  arested  mee. 
He  tooke  mine  herte  so  sore  him  till. 
That  it  is  nothing  at  my  will. 
Ho  tooght  it  so  him  for  to  obey. 
That  he  it  sparred  with  a  key. 
I  pray  you  let  me  be  all  still. 
For  ye  may  well,  if  that  ye  will. 
Your  wordes  wast  in  idlcnessc, 
For  utterly  withouten  gesse, 
All  that  ye  sain  is  but  in  vaine. 
Me  were  lever  die  in  the  paine. 
Than  Love  to  me  ward  should  arette, 
Falshed  or  treason  on  me  scttc, 
I  well  me  get  pris  or  blame, 
And  love  true  to  save  my  name. 
Who  that  me  chastiseth,  I  him  liatc.'' 

With  that  "word.  Reason  went  her  gate, 
Whan  she  saw  for  no  sermoning 
She  mi^ht  me  fro  ray  folly  bring. 
Than  dismayed  I  left  all  soolc, 
Forwcarie,  forwandred  as  a  foolc. 
For  I  ne  knew  ne  cherisaunce. 
Than  fell  into  my  remembraunce. 
How  Love  bad  me  to  purvey  « 

A  fellow,  to  whome  I  might  sey 
My  counsaile  and  my  privitc. 
For  that  shuld  much  availe  me. 

With  that  bethought  I  me,  that  I 
Had  a  fellowe  faste  by. 
True  and  siker,  courteous,  and  hcnd. 
And  he  called  was  by  name  a  frond, 
A  truer  fellowe  was  no  whore  none, 
In  hast  to  him  I  went  anone. 
And  to  him  all  my  woo  I  told. 
Fro  him  right  nought  I  would  withhold, 
I  told  him  all  without  were. 
And  made  my  complaint  on  Daungere, 
How  for  to  see  he  was  hidous. 
And  to  me  ward  contrarious. 
The  whiche  through  his  cruclte. 
Was  in  ]>oint  to  have  meimed  me. 
With  Bialacoil  whan  he  me  sey 
Within  the  gardin  walke  and  pley, 
Fro  me  he  made  him  for  to  goe. 
And  I  be  left  alone  in  woe  : 
I  durst  no  longer  with  him  speake. 


For  Daunger  sayd  he  would  be  wreake^ 
Whan  that  he  sawe  how  I  went, 
The  freshe  bothum  for  to  hent, 
If  I  were  bardie  to  come  nere, 
Betweene  the  haie  and  the  rosere. 

This  frend  when  he  wist  of  my  thought. 
He  discomforted  me  right  nought, 
But  saied,  ***  Fellow,  be  nat  so  madde, 
Ne  so  abs^hed  nor  bestadde. 
My  sclfe  I  know  full  well  Daungere, 
And  how  he  is  fierce  of  chere. 
At  prime  temps.  Love  to  roanace, 
Full  oft  I  have  beene  in  his  case  ; 
A  felon  first  though  that  ho  be, 
After  thou  shalt  him  souple  see  ; 
Of  long  passed  I  knew  him  wele. 
Ungodly  first  though  men  him  fele, 
He  well  meeke  after  in  his  bering 
Been,  for  service  and  obeissing  : 
I  shall  thee  tell  what  thou  shalt  do : 
Meekely  I  rede  thou  go  him  to, 
Of  herte  pray  him  specially 
Of  thy  trespace  to  have  mercy. 
And  bote  him  well  here  to  please. 
That  thou  shalt  never  more  him  displease : 
Who  can  best  sen'e  of  flattery. 
Shall  please  Daunger  utterly." 

My  friend  hath  saied  to  me  so  wele. 
That  he  me  eased  hath  soraedcle. 
And  eke  allegged  of  my  tourment. 
For  through  him  had  I  hardemcnt 
Againc  to  Daunger  for  to  go. 
To  prove  if  I  might  meeke  him  so. 

To  Daunger  came  I  all  ashamed, 

The  which  afome  me  had  blamed, 

Desiring  for  to  pease  my  wo. 

But  over  liedze  durst  I  not  go. 

For  he  forbode  me  the  passage  : 

I  found  him  cruell  in  his  rage. 

And  in  his  bond  a  great  bourdonn. 

To  him  I  kneeled  low  adoun. 

Full  meeke  of  port,  and  simple  of  chcre, 

And  saied,  *'  Sir,  I  am  comen  here 

Onely  to  aske  of  you  mercy. 

It  greeveth  me  full  greatly 

That  ever  my  life  I  wratlied  you. 

But  for  to  amend  I  am  come  now. 

With  all  my  might,  both  loud  and  still, 

To  doen  right  at  your  owne  will. 

For  Love  made  me  for  to  do 

That  I  have  trespassed  hiderto. 

Fro  whom  I  ne  may  withdraw  mine  herte. 

Yet  shall  I  never  for  joy  ne  smart 

(What  so  befall  good  or  ill) 

Offcnde  more  againc  your  will. 

Lever  I  have  endure  disease. 

Than  do  that  should  you  displease. 

"  I  YOU  require,  and  pray  that  yo 
Of  me  have  mercy  and  pite, 
To  stint  your  ire  that  grcveth  so, 
That  I  woU  sweare  for  evermo 
To  be  redressed  at  your  liking 
If  I  trespace  in  any  thing, 
Save  that  ( I  pray  thee)  graunt  me 
A  thing,  that  may  nat  warned  bo, 
That  1  may  love  all  oncly, 
None  other  thing  of  you  aske  I : 
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I  shall  doen  all  ywiB, 

If  of  your  grace  ye  graunt  me  this^ 

And  ye  may  not  letten  mee, 

For  well  wote  ye  that  love  is  free : 

And  I  shall  loven  such  that  I  will. 

Whoever  like  it  well  or  ill : 

And  yet  ne  wguld  I  not  for  all  Fraunce 

Doe  ihiQf^  to  do  you  displeasaunce." 

Than  Daunger  fell  in  his  entent 
For  to  foryeve  his  male  talent. 
But  all  his  wrathe  yet  at  last 
lie  hath  released,  I  praide  so  fast : 
"Shortly"  (he  saied)  "  thy  request 
Is  not  too  mokell  dishonest, 
Ne  I  well  not  weme  it  thee, 
Fur  yet  nothing  engreeveth  mee : 
For  though  thou  love  thus  evermore, 
To  me  is  neither  soft  ne  sore : 
Love  where  that  thee  list,  what  reccheth  mc, 
So  ferre  fro  my  roses  be  : 
Trust  not  on  me  for  none  assaie, 
In  any  time  to  passe  the  haie." 

Thus  hath  he  graunted  my  prayerc, 
Than  went  I  forth  withouten  were 
Unto  my  frend,  and  told  him  all. 
Which  was  right  joyfull  of  my  tale, 
(He  saied)  "  Now  goeth  well  thine  affaire. 
He  shall  to  thee  be  debonaire. 
Though  he  afome  was  dispitous, 
He  shall  hereafter  be  gracious : 
If  he  were  touched  on  some  good  veine. 
He  should  yet  rewen  on  thy  peine, 
Suffer  I  rede,  and  no  boast  make. 
Til  thou  at  goodness  maist  him  take." 

By  suffraunce,  and  by  wordes  soft, 
A  m^n  may  overcome  oft 
Him  that  aTorne  he  had  in  drede, 
In  bookes  soothly  as  I  rede. 
Thus  hath  my  friend  with  great  comfort 
Avaunced  me  with  high  disport, 
Which  would  me  good,  as  much  as  I : 
And  than  anon  full  sodainely 
I  tooke  my  leave,  and  streight  I  went 
Unto  the  haie,  for  great  talent 
I  had  to  scene  the  fresh  bothum, 
Wherein  lay  my  salvation. 
And  Daunger  tooke  kecpe,  if  that  I 
Keepe  him  covenaunt  truely  ; 
So  sore  I  dread  his  manacing, 
I  durst  not  breako  his  bidding, 
For  least  that  I  were  of  him  shent, 
I  brake  not  his  commaundcment. 
For  to  purchase  his  good  will, 
It  was  for  to  come  there  till, 
His  mercy  was  too  ferre  behind 
I  kept,  for  I  ne  mieht  it  find. 
I  complained  and  sighed  sore, 
And  languished  evermore. 
For  I  durst  nat  overgo, 
Unto  the  rose  I  loved  so. 
Throughout  my  deeming  utterly. 
That  he  had  knowledge  certainly  : 
Than  Love  mc  laddo  in  such  a  wise, 
That  in  mc  there  was  no  feintise, 
Falshood,  ne  no  trecherie  : 
And  yet  ho  full  of  viilanie. 
Of  disdaine,  and  crueltie. 
On  me  ne  would  have  pitie 
His  cruell  will  for  to  refraine, 
Tho  I  wept  alway,  and  roe  oomplaine. 


And  while  I  was  in  this  turment, 
Were  come  of  grace,  by  Ood  sent, 
Fraunchise,  and  with  her  Pity, 
Fulfilde  the  bothum  of  bounty : 
Thev  go  to  Daunger  anon  right 
To  ferther  me  with  all  hir  might, 
And  helpe  in  worde  and  in  d^. 
For  well  they  saw  that  it  was  need. 

First  of  her  grace  dame  Fraunchise 
Hath  taken  of  this  emprise  : 
She  saied,  "  Daunger  great  wrong  ye  do 
To  worche  this  man  so  much  wo, 
Or  pinen  him  so  angerly. 
It  is  to  you  great  villany : 
I  cannot  see  why  ne  how 
That  he  hath  trespassed  againe  you. 
Save  that  he  loveth,  wherfore  ye  sbold 
The  more  in  chaiitie  of  him  hold  : 
The  force  of  love  maketh  him  do  this, 
Who  would  him  blame  he  did  amis. 
He  leveth  more  than  he  nuiy  do. 
His  paine  is  hard,  ye  may  see  lo  : 
And  love  in  no  wise  would  consent 
That  ye  have  power  to  repent. 
For  though  that  quicke  ye  would  him  bIo, 
Fro  love  his  herte  may  nat  go. 

*^  Now  swete  sir,  it  is  your  case 
Him  for  to  anger  or  disease. 
Alas,  what  may  it  you  avaunce 
To  doen  to  him  so  great  greavaunce  t 
What  worship  is  it  againe  him  take, 
Or  on  your  man  a  werre  make, 
Sith  he  so  lowly  every  wise 
Is  ready,  as  ye  lust  devise  Y 
If  Love  have  caught  him  in  his  laas, 
You  for  to  beye  in  every  caas. 
And  been  your  subject  at  your  will. 
Should  ye  therefore  willen  him  ill ! 
Ye  shuld  him  spare  more  all  out. 
Than  him  that  is  both  proud  and  stout : 
Oourtesie  would  that  ye  succoure 
Hem  that  been  meeke  under  your  cure  : 
His  herte  is  hard  that  woll  not  meeke, 
Whan  men  of  meekenesse  him  beseeke." 

"  This  is  certaine,"  saied  Pitic, 
"  We  see  oft  that  hnmilitie. 
Both  ire,  and  also  felon  ie 
Ycnquishetli,  and  also  mahmdiollie, 
To  stonde  forth  in  such  duresse 
This  crueltie  and  wickedncsse  : 
Wherefore  I  pray  you,  sir  Daungere 
For  to  maintaine  no  lenger  here 
Such  cruell  warre  againe  your  man, 
As  wholly  yours  as  ever  he  can. 
Nor  that  ye  worchen  no  more  wo 
Upon  this  caitife  that  languisheth  so. 
Which  woll  no  more  to  you  trespacc. 
But  put  him  wholly  in  your  grace  : 
His  offence  ne  was  but  lite. 
The  god  of  love  it  was  to  wite, 
That  he  your  thrall  so  greatly  is. 
And  if  ye  harme  him  ye  doen  amis, 
For  he  hath  had  full  hard  pcnnaunoe, 
Sith  that  ye  reft  him  thaquamtauuce, 
Of  Bialacoil,  his  most  joie, 
Which  all  his  paines  might  accoie  : 
He  was  before  annoyed  sore, 
But  than  ye  doubled  him  well  more, 
For  ho  of  blisse  hath  been  full  barei 
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Sith  Bialacoil  was  fro  him  fare : 
Lore  bath  to  him  great  distresse, 
He  hath  no  need  of  more  duresse : 
Voideth  from  him  your  ire  I  rede, 
Ye  may  not  winncu  in  this  dede, 
Maketli  Bialacoil  rcpaire  againc, 
And  haveth  pitie  upon  his  paine. 
For  Fraunchise  woll,  and  I  Pite, 
That  mercifull  to  him  ye  be, 
And  sith  that  slie  and  I  accorde, 
Have  upon  liim  misericordc, 
For  I  you  pray,  and  eke  moncstc, 
Nouglit  to  refusen  our  requestc  : 
For  he  is  hard  and  fell  of  thought, 
That  for  us  two  woll  doe  right  nought." 

Dauneer  ne  might  no  more  endure. 
He  meeaed  him  unto  measure. 
<<  I  woll  in  no  wise,"  saietli  Daungerc, 
**  Denie  that  ye  have  asked  here  : 
It  were  too  great  uncouitesie, 
I  woll  he  have  the  companie 
Of  Bialacoil,  as  ye  devise, 
I  woll  him  let  in  no  wise." 

To  Bialacoil  than  went  in  hie, 
Fraunchise,  and  saied  full  curteslie : 
**  Ye  have  too  long  be  deignous 
Unto  thb  lover,  and  daungerous 
Fro  bim  to  withdraw  your  presence. 
Which  hath  do  to  him  great  offence. 
That  ye  not  would  upon  him  see, 
Wherefore  a  sorrowiuU  man  is  bee  : 
Shape  ye  to  pay  him,  and  to  please, 
Of  my  love  if  ye  woll  have  ease, 
FuIftU  his  will,  sith  tlmt  ye  know 
Daunger  is  daunted  and  brought  low 
Through  helpe  of  me  and  of  Pite 
You  dare  no  more  aferde  be." 

•"  I  shall  do  right  as  ye  will " 
Saith  Biahu!oiV,  »  for  it  U  skUl, 
Sith  Daunger  woll  tlutt  it  so  be : " 
Than  Fraunchise  hath  him  sent  to  roe. 

Bialacoil  at  the  beginning 

Salued  me  in  his  comming. 

No  straungenesse  was  in  him  scene. 

No  more  than  he  had  wrathed  been. 

As  faire  semblaunt  tlian  shewed  be  me, 

And  goodly,  as  afome  did  he, 

And  by  the  honde  without  dout. 

Within  the  haie  right  all  about, 

He  lad  me  with  right  good  chere, 

All  environ  the  vergere, 

That  Daungere  had  me  chased  fro  : 

Nor  have  I  leave  over  all  to  go, 

Now  am  I  raised  at  my  devise 

Fro  Hell  unto  Paradise. 

Thus  Bialacoil  of  gentlenesse 

With  all  his  paine  and  businesse, 

Hath  shewed  me  onely  of  grace 

The  efters  of  the  swote  place. 

I  saw  the  rose  when  I  was  nigh, 
Was  greater  woxen,  and  more  high, 
Frcshe,  roddy,  and  faire  of  hew, 
Of  colour  ever  iliche  new  : 
And  whan  I  had  it  long  scene, 
I  saw  that  through  the  leaves  greene, 
The  rose  spread  to  spannishing. 
To  secne  it  was  a  goodly  thing. 
But  it  ne  was  so  sprede  on  brede, 
That  men  within  might  know  the  sede. 


For  it  covert  was  and  close 

Both  with  the  leaves  and  with  the  rose. 

The  stalke  was  even  and  grene  upright, 

It  was  thereon  a  goodly  sight, 

And  well  the  better  without  wene 

For  the  seede  was  not  sene. 

Full  faire  it  sprad,  the  god  of  blesse. 

For  such  another,  as  I  gesse,  • 

Aforne  ne  was,  ne  more  vermeile, 

I  was  abawed  for  marveile. 

For  ever  the  fairer  that  it  was. 

The  more  I  am  bounden  in  Loves  laas. 

Long  I  abode  there  sooth  to  say. 

Till  Bialacoil  I  gan  to  pray. 

Whan  that  I  saw  him  in  no  wise 

To  me  wamen  his  Fcrvise, 

That  he  me  would  graunt  a  thing. 

Which  to  remember  is  well  fitting  : 

This  is  to  saine,  that  of  his  grace 

He  would  me  yove  leisure  and  space 

To  me  that  was  so  desirous 

To  have  a  kissing  precious 

Of  the  goodly  fresh  rose, 

That  so  sweetly  smelleth  in  my  nose, 

"  For  if  it  you  displeased  nought, 

I  woll  gladly,  as  I  have  sought, 

Have  a  kiss  thereof  freely 

Of  your  yeft,  for  certainely 

I  woU  none  have  but  by  your  leve. 

So  loth  me  were  you  for  to  greve." 

He  saied, "  Frend,  so  God  me  spede. 
Of  Chastitie  I  have  such  drede, 
Thou  shouldest  not  warned  bo  for  roe. 
But  I  dare  not  for  Chastite  : 
Againe  her  dare  I  not  misdo. 
For  alway  biddeth  she  me  so 
To  yeve  no  lover  leave  to  kisse. 
For  who  therto  may  winnen  ywisse, 
He  of  the  surplus  of  the  praie 
May  live  in  hope  to  get  some  day, 
For  who  so  kissing  may  attaine. 
Of  loves  paine  haul  (sooth  to  saine) 
The  best  and  moste  avenaunt. 
And  earnest  of  tlie  remenaunt." 

Of  his  answere  I  sighed  sore, 
I  durst  aasav  him  tho  no  more, 
I  had  such  drede  to  greve  him  aye  ; 
A  man  shuld  not  too  much  assaye 
To  chafe  his  friend  oat  of  measure. 
Nor  put  his  life  in  aventure  ; 
For  no  man  at  the  first  stroke 
Ne  may  not  fell  downo  an  oke, 
Nor  of  the  rcisins  liave  the  wine. 
Till  grapes  be  ripe  and  well  afine. 
Be  sore  cmpressod,  1  you  ensure, 
And  drawen  out  of  the  pn*s8ure  : 
But  I  forpeined  wonder  strong, 
Though  that  I  abode  right  long 
And  after  tho  kisse,  in  paine  and  W0| 
Sith  I  to  kisse  desired  so  : 
Till  that  renning  on  my  distresse, 
There  come  Venus  the  goddesse 
( Which  aye  werrieth  Chastite) 
Came  of  her  grace  to  succour  me. 
Whose  might  is  know  ferro  and  wida. 
For  she  is  mother  of  Cupide, 
The  god  of  Love,  blinde  as  stone, 
That  helpeth  lovers  many  one. 
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This  lady  brought  in  her  right  hond 
Of  brennmg  fire  a  biasing  brond. 
Whereof  the  flame  and  bote  firo 
Hath  many  a  lady  in  desire 
Of  love  brought,  and  sore  hette. 
And  in  her  service  her  herte  is  sette. 
This  lady  was  of  good  entayle. 
Right  wonderfull  of  apparaile, 
By  her  attire  so  bright  and  shene, 
Men  might  perceive  well  and  sene^ 
She  was  not  of  rcligioun  : 
Nor  I  nill  make  mentioun 
Nor  of  robe,  nor  of  treasour, 
Of  broche,  neither  of  her  rich  attour, 
Ne  of  her  girdle  about  her  side, 
For  that  I  n'ill  not  long  abide, 
But  knoweth  well,  that  certainly 
She  was  arraied  richely ; 
Devoid  of  pride  certaine  she  was, 
To  Bialacoil  she  went  apaas, 
And  to  him  shortcly  in  a  clause 
She  said  :  **  Sir,  what  is  the  cause 
Ye  ben  of  port  so  daungcrous 
Unto  this  lover,  and  dainons. 
To  graunt  him  nothing  but  a  kisse  ? 
To  wame  it  him  ye  done  amisse, 
Sith  well  ye  wot,  how  that  hee 
Is  Xoves  scrvaunt,  as  ye  may  see, 
And  hath  beautie,  wherthrough  he  is 
Worthy  of  love  to  have  the  blis  : 
How  he  is  seemely  behold  and  see. 
How  he  is  faire,  how  he  is  free, 
How  he  is  swote  and  debonaire. 
Of  age  young,  lusty,  and  fairo. 
There  is  no  lady  so  hautaine, 
Duchesse,  countesse,  ne  chastelaine, 
That  I  nolde  hold  her  ungodly, 
For  to  refuse  him  utterly. 

^  Uis  breath  is  also  good  and  sweto. 
And  eke  his  lips  roddy  and  mete, 
Onely  to  plaine,  and  to  kiss, 
Graunt  him  a  kisse  of  gentleness. 

<*  His  teeth  am  also  white  and  clcne, 
Mc  thinketh  wrong  withouten  wene. 
If  ye  now  wame  Mm,  trustcth  mo. 
To  graunt  that  a  kisse  have  he, 
The  lasse  yc  helpe  him  that  ye  haste. 
And  the  more  time  shull  ye  waste." 

Whan  the  flame  of  the  very  brond 
That  Venus  brought  in  her  right  hond. 
Had  Bialacoil  with  hi^hcte  smcte, 
Anone  he  bad  me  withouten  lete, 
Graunt  to  me  the  rose  kisse. 
Than  of  my  paine  I  gan  to  lisse. 
And  to  the  rose  anon  went  I, 
And  kissed  it  full  faithfully : 
There  need  no  man  aske  if  I  was  blith, 
Whan  the  savour  soft  and  lith 
Stroke  to  mine  herte  without  more. 
And  me  allegged  of  my  sore. 
So  was  I  full  of  joy  and  blisse. 
It  isfaire  such  a  floure  to  kisse. 
It  was  so  swote  and  saverous, 
I  might  not  be  so  anguishous. 
That  I  mote  glad  and  jolly  be, 
Whan  that  I  remembre  me, 
Yet  ever  among  sooth  ly  to  saine, 
I  suffer  noie  and  muche  paine. 

Tub  see  may  never  be  so  still. 


That  with  a  little  wind  at  will 
Overwhelme  and  tourne  also. 
As  it  were  wood  in  wawes  go. 
After  the  calmc  the  trouble  soone 
Mote  follow,  and  chaungo  as  the  Moone. 

Right  so  fareth  Love,  that  soldo  in  cue 
Holdeth  his  anker,  for  right  anone 
Whan  they  in  ease  wene  best  to  live. 
They  ben  with  tempest  all  fordrive  : 
Who  serveth  Love,  can  tell  of  wo, 
The  stoundmele  joy  mote  overgo. 
Now  he  hurteth,  and  now  he  cureth. 
For  sclde  in  o  point  Love  cndureth. 

Now  is  it  right  me  to  proceed. 
How  Shame  gan  meddle  and  take  heed. 
Through  whom  fell  angers  I  have  hade. 
And  how  the  strong  wall  was  made. 
And  tlie  castle  of  brede  and  length. 
That  god  of  love  wan  with  his  strength : 
All  this  romance  will  I  set, 
And  for  no  thing  ne  will  I  let. 
So  that  it  liking  to  her  be, 
That  is  the  floure  of  beautc, 
For  she  may  best  my  labour  quite, 
That  I  for  her  love  shall  endite. 

Wicked  Tongue,  that  the  covine 
Of  every  lover  can  devine 
Worst,  and  addeth  more  somdele 
(For  wicked  tongue  saith  never  wele) 
To  me  ward  bare  he  right  great  hate, 
Espying  mo  early  and  late, 
Till  he  hath  scene  the  great  chero 
Of  Bialacoil  and  me  yfere  : 
He  might  not  his  tongue  withstonde 
Worse  to  reporte  than  he  fonde. 
He  was  so  full  of  cursed  rage ; 
It  sat  him  wele  of  his  linage. 
For  him  an  irons  woman  bare  ; 
His  tongue  was  filed  sliarpe  and  square, 
Poignaunt  and  right  kerving. 
And  wonder  bitter  in  speaking ; 
For  whan  that  he  mo  gan  espy. 
Ho  swore  (affirming  silcerly) 
Betweene  Bialacoil  and  me 
Was  evill  acquaintaunce  and  prive  : 
He  spake  thereof  so  folilie. 
That  he  awaked  Jelousie, 
Which  all  afraied  in  his  rising, 
When  that  he  heard  jangling, 
He  ran  anon  as  he  were  wood 
To  Bialacoil  there  that  he  stood. 
Which  had  lever  in  this  caas 
Have  ben  at  Reincs  or  Amias, 
For  fote  bote  in  his  fellonie, 
To  him  thus  said  Jelousie  : 
"  Why  hast  thou  ben  so  negligent. 
To  keepen,  whan  I  was  absent. 
This  verger  hero  left  in  thy  ward  t 
To  me  thou  haddest  no  regard, 
To  trust  (to  thy  confusion) 
H  im  tims,  to  whom  suspection 
I  have  right  great,  for  it  is  node. 
It  is  well  shewed  by  the  dede. 
Great  fault  in  thee  now  have  I  found, 
By  God  anon  thou  shalt  bo  bound, 
And  faste  locken  in  a  toure. 
Without  refuite  or  succoure. 

"  For  Shame  too  long  hath  be  thee  fro, 
Oversoone  she  was  ago. 
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Whan  thou  hast  lost  both  drede  and  fere, 

It  seemed  well  she  was  not  here, 

She  was  busie  in  no  wise, 

To  keepe  thee  and  chastise. 

And  for  to  helpen  Chastite 

To  keepe  the  roser,  as  thinketh  me, 

For  then  this  boy  knave  so  boldly, 

Ne  should  not  have  be  hardy 

In  this  verge  had  such  game. 

Which  now  me  tumeth  to  great  shame." 

BiALACOiL  nist  what  to  say, 
Full  faine  he  would  have  fled  away. 
For  feare  have  hid,  nere  that  he 
All  suddainly  tooke  him  with  me : 
And  whan  I  saw  he  had  so. 
This  Jelousie  take  us  two, 
I  was  astonied,  and  knew  no  rede. 
But  fled  away  for  very  drcde. 

Then  Shame  came  forth  full  simply, 
She  wende  have  trespaced  full  greatly, 
Humble  of  her  port,  and  made  it  simple, 
Wearing  a  vaile  in  stedo  of  wimple, 
As  nonnes  done  in  hir  abbey : 
Because  her  herte  was  in  affray, 
She  gan  to  speake  within  a  v^row 
To  Jelousie,  right  wonder  low. 

First  of  his  grace  she  besought. 
And  said :  **  Sir,  ne  leveth  nought 
Wicked  Tongue,  that  false  efpie. 
Which  is  so  glad  to  faine  and  lie, 
He  hath  you  made,  through  flattering, 
On  Bialacoil  a  false  leasing : 
His  falsenesse  is  not  now  anew. 
It  is  too  long  that  he  him  knew  : 
This  is  not  uic  first  dale, 
For  Wicked  Tongue  hath  custome  aie, 
Younge  folkes  to  bewrie. 
And  false  lesings  on  hem  lie. 

^  Yet  neveruelesse  I  see  among, 
That  the  soigne  it  is  so  long 
Of  Bialacoil,  hertes  to  lure, 
In  Loves  service  for  to  endure. 
Drawing  suche  folke  him  to. 
That  he  had  nothing  with  to  do. 
But  in  soothnesse  I  trowe  nought. 
That  Bialacoil  had  ever  in  thought 
To  do  trespace  or  villanio. 
But  for  his  mother  Curtosio 
Hath  taught  him  ever  to  be 
Good  of  acquaintaunce  and  prive. 
For  he  loveth  none  heavinessc, 
But  mirth  and  play,  and  all  gladnesse ; 
He  hateth  all  trechous, 
Soleine  folke  and  envious : 
For  ye  weten  how  that  he 
WoU  ever  glad  and  joyfuU  bo 
Honestly  with  folke  to  play : 
I  have  be  negligent  in  good  fay 
To  chastise  him,  thercu>re  now  I 
Of  herte  I  crie  you  here  mercy. 
That  I  have  ben  so  rcchelcs 
To  tamen  him  withoutcn  lees. 
Of  my  folly  I  me  repent, 
Now  woll  I  hole  set  mine  entent 
To  keepe  both  low  and  still 
Bialacoil  to  do  your  will." 

**  Shame,  Shame  "  (said  Jelousy) 
*<  To  be  bitrashed  great  drede  have  I. 

^  Lecherie  hath  ciombe  so  liio 


That  almost  bleared  is  mine  eie. 

No  wonder  is,  if  that  drede  have  I^ 

Over  all  reigneth  Lechery, 

Whose  might  groweth  night  and  day. 

Both  in  cloyster  and  in  abbay, 

Chastitio  is  worried  over  all. 

Therefore  I  woll  with  siker  wall 

Close  both  roses  and  rosere, 

I  have  too  long  in  this  manere 

Left  hem  unclosed  wilfully  : 

Wherefore  I  am  right  inwardly 

Sorrowful],  and  ro|>ent  me. 

But  now  they  shall  no  lengcr  bo 

Unclosed,  and  yet  I  drede  sore, 

I  shall  repent  ^rthermore, 

For  the  game  gooth  all  amis, 

Counsaile  I  must  new  ywis, 

I  liave  too  long  trusted  thee. 

But  now  it  shall  no  lengcr  bee : 

For  he  may  best  in  every  cost 

Deceive  that  men  trusten  most : 

I  see  well  that  I  am  nigh  shent. 

But  if  I  set  my  full  entent 

Rcmedye  to  purvay : 

Wherefore  close  I  sluill  the  way 

From  hem  that  woll  the  rose  espie, 

And  come  to  wait  me  villanie, 

For  in  good  faith  and  in  trouth 

I  woll  not  let  for  no  slouth 

To  live  the  more  in  sikcmesse. 

Do  make  anon  a  fortresse. 

Than  close  the  roses  of  good  savour  ; 

In  middes  shall  I  make  a  tour 

To  put  Bialacoil  in  prison. 

For  ever  I  drede  me  of  treason  ; 

I  trow  I  shall  him  keepe  so, 

Tluit  he  shall  have  no  might  to  go 

About  to  make  compaguie 

To  hem  that  thinke  of  villanie. 

No  to  no  such  as  hath  ben  hero 

Afome,  and  found  in  him  good  chere. 

Which  han  assailed  him  to  shend, 

And  with  hir  trowandise  to  blend, 

A  foole  is  eith  to  beguile, 

But  may  I  live  a  little  while, 

He  shall  forthinke  his  faire  semblaunt " 

And  with  that  word  came  Duede  avaunty 
Which  was  abashed,  and  in  great  fere. 
Whan  he  wist  Jelousie  was  there. 
He  was  for  drede  in  such  affi-ay, 
That  not  a  worde  durst  he  say. 
But  quaking  stood  full  still  alone 
(Till  Jelousie  his  way  was  gone) 
Save  Shame,  that  him  not  forsoke. 
Both  Drede  and  she  full  sore  quoke, 
That  at  last  Drede  abraide, 
And  to  his  cousin  Shame  saide. 

"  Shame"  (he  said)  <<  in  soothfastncsse^ 
To  mo  it  is  great  heavinesse. 
That  the  noise  so  ferre  is  go. 
And  the  slaunder  of  us  two : 
But  sithe  that  it  is  befall, 
We  may  it  not  againe  call, 
When  once  sprung  is  a  fame  : 
For  many  a  yeare  withouten  blame 
We  have  ben,  and  many  a  day, 
For  many  an  April  and  many  a  Haj 
We  han  passed,  not  ashamed. 
Till  Jelousie  hath  us  blamed 
Of  mistinist  and  suspection 
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Gauselesse,  without  eneheson : 
Go  we  to  Daunger  hastely, 
And  let  us  shew  him  openly. 
That  he  hath  not  aright  Mrrought, 
Whan  that  he  set  not  his  thought 
To  keepe  better  the  purprise  ; 
In  his  doing  he  is  not  wise. 
He  hath  to  us  do  great  wrong, 
That  hath  suffred  now  so  long 
Bialacoil  to  have  his  will 
All  his  lustes  to  fulfill : 
He  must  amend  it  utterly, 
Or  els  shall  he  villanously 
Exiled  be  out  of  this  lend : 
For  he  the  warre  may  not  withstond 
Of  Jelousie,  nor  the  greefe, 
Sith  Biidacoil  is  at  miacheefe." 

To  Daunger,  Shame  and  Drode  anon 
The  right  way  ben  gon  : 
The  chorle  they  founde  hem  afome 
Ligeing  under  an  hawthome. 
Under  his  head  no  pillow  was. 
But  in  the  stede  a  trusse  of  gras : 
He  slombred,  and  a  nappe  he  toke. 
Till  Shame  pitously  him  shoke, 
And  great  manace  on  him  gan  make. 

<<  Why  sleepest  thou  when  thou  should  wake' 
(Quod  Shame;  "  thou  dost  us  villauie, 
Who  tnisteth  thee,  he  doth  foUie, 
To  keepe  roses  or  bothums 
When  they  be  faire  in  hir  seasons : 
Thou  art  woxe  too  familiere 
Where  thou  should  be  straunge  of  chere, 
Stout  of  thy  port,  readv  to  greve : 
Thou  doest  great  folly  for  to  leve 
Bialacoil  here  in  to  call 
The  yonger  man  to  shenden  us  all : 
Though  that  thou  sleepe,  we  may  here. 
Of  Jelousie  great  noise  here, 
Art  thou  now  late,  rise  up  and  hyc. 
And  stop  soone  and  dcliverlye 
All  the  gaps  of  the  hay  ; 
Do  no  favour  I  thee  pray : 
It  falleth  nothing  to  thy  name. 
To  make  fair  semblant,  were  thou  mayst  blame 

*<  If  Bialacoil  be  sweet  and  free. 
Dogged  and  fell  thou  shuldest  bee, 
Froward  and  outragious  y wis, 
A  chorle  chauugeth  that  curteis  is : 
This  have  I  heiurd  oft  in  saying, 
Tliat  man  may  for  no  daunting 
Blake  a  sparhauke  of  a  bosaroe : 
All  men  hold  thee  for  musarde. 
That  debonaire  have  fouuden  thee. 
It  sitteth  thee  nought  curteis  to  bee. 
To  do  men  pleasaunce  or  servise. 
In  thee  it  is  recreaundise  : 
Let  thy  werkes  ferre  and  uere 
Be  like  thy  name,  which  is  Daungere.*' 

Then  all  abashed  in  shewing. 
Anon  spake  Drede,  right  thus  saying, 
And  said,  "  Daunger,  I  drede  me, 
That  thou  ne  wolt  besie  be 
To  keepe  that  thou  hast  to  keepe. 
When  thou  shuldest  wake,  thou  art  asleepe : 
Thou  shaH  be  greeved  certainely, 
If  thee  aspie  Jelousy, 


Or  if  he  finde  thee  in  blame. 
He  hath  to  day  assailed  Shame, 
And  chased  away  with  great  manace 
Bialacoil  out  of  this  place, 
And  sweareth  shortly  that  he  shall 
Enclose  him  in  a  sturdy  wall ; 
And  all  is  for  thv  wickednesse. 
For  that  thee  faileth  straungenesse  ; 
Thine  herte  I  trow  bo  failed  all ; 
Thou  shalt  repent  in  speciall, 
If  Jelousie  the  soothe  knew. 
Thou  shalt  forthinko,  and  sore  rew." 

With  that  the  chorle  his  dubbe  gan  shake, 
Frouning  his  eyen  gan  to  make. 
And  hidous  chere,  as  man  in  rage, 
For  ire  he  brent  in  his  visage  : 
Whan  that  he  heard  him  blamed  so. 
He  said, "  Out  of  my  witte  I  go, 
To  be  disconiiite  I  have  great  wrong, 
Certes,  I  have  now  lived  too  long, 
Sith  I  may  not  this  closer  keepe. 
All  quickc  I  would  be  dolven  deepe, 
If  any  man  shall  more  repairo 
Into  this  garden  for  foule  or  faire, 
Mine  herte  for  ire  gothe  afere. 
That  I  let  any  entre  here, 
I  have  doe  folly  now  I  see, 
But  now  it  shall  amended  be. 
Who  settcth  foot  here  any  more, 
Truly  he  shall  repent  it  sore, 
For  no  man  more  into  this  place 
Of  me  to  enter  shall  have  grace, 
Lever  I  had  with  swerdes  twainc, 
Throughout  mine  herte,  in  every  vaine 
Perced  to  be,  with  many  a  wound. 
Than  slouth  should  in  me  be  found  : 
From  henceforth  by  night  or  day, 
I  shall  defend  it  if  I  may 
Withouten  any  exception 
Of  cache  manner  condition, 
And  if  I  it  any  man  graunt, 
Holdeth  me  for  rccreaunt." 

Then  Daunger  on  his  feet  gan  stond. 

And  hent  a  burden  iu  his  bond. 

Wroth  in  his  ire  ne  left  he  nought. 

But  through  the  verger  ho  hath  sought. 

If  he  mi^ht  find  hole  or  trace. 

Where  through  that  me  mote  forth  by  pace, 

Or  any  gappe,  he  did  it  close, 

That  no  man  might  touch  a  rose 

Of  the  roscr  all  about, 

Ho  shetteth  every  roan  without. 

Thus  day  by  day  Daunger  is  wers. 
More  wonderfull  and  more  divers, 
And  feller  eke  than  ever  he  was. 
For  him  full  oft  I  sing  alas, 
For  I  ne  may  nought  through  his  ire 
Recover  that  I  most  desire  ; 
Mine  herte  alas  well  brest  atwo, 
For  Bialacoil  I  wrathed  so  : 
For  certainly  in  every  member 
I  quake,  when  I  me  remember 
Of  the  bothura,  which  I  would 
Full  oft  a  day  seene  and  behold. 
And  when  I  tliinke  upon  the  ki&se. 
And  how  muche  joy  and  blisse, 
I  had  through  the  savour  swcte. 
For  want  of  it  I  grone  and  grete  : 
Me  thinketh  I  fele  yet  in  my  nose 
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The  swete  savour  of  the  rose. 

And  now  I  wote  that  I  mote  go 

So  ferre  the  fresh  floures  fro. 

To  me  full  welcome  were  the  death. 

Absence  thereof  (alas)  mo  sleeth, 

For  whylome  with  this  rose,  alas, 

I  touched  nose,  month,  and  face. 

But  now  the  death  I  must  abide  ; 

But  Love  consent  another  tide, 

That  ones  I  touch  may  and  kisse, 

I  trow  rov  paine  shall  never  lisee  ; 

Thereon  is  all  my  covetise. 

Which  brent  my  heart  in  many  wise. 

Now  shall  repau*e  againe  sighing, 

Long  watch  on  nights,  and  no  sleeping. 

Thought  in  wbhing,  turment,  and  wo. 

With  many  a  turning  to  and  fro, 

That  halfe  my  paine  I  cannot  tell. 

For  I  am  fallen  into  Hell, 

From  paradise  and  wealUi,  the  more 

My  turment  grcveth  more  and  more, 

Annoyeth  now  the  bittemesse. 

That  I  tofome  have  felt  sweetncsse, 

And  Wicked  Tongue,  through  his  falshode, 

Causeth  all  my  wo  and  drede. 

On  me  he  lieth  a  pitous  charge, 

Because  his  tongue  was  too  large. 

Now  it  is  time  shortly  that  I 
Tell  you  something  of  Jelousie, 
That  was  in  great  suspection  : 
About  him  left  he  no  mason, 
Tluit  stone  could  lay,  ne  querrour, 
He  hired  hem  to  make  a  tour  : 
And  first  the  roses  for  to  keepe, 
About  hem  made  he  a  ditch  deepe. 
Right  wonder  large,  and  also  brode, 
Upon  the  whiche  also  stode 
Or  squared  stone  a  sturdy  wall, 
Which  on  a  cragge  was  fouuded  all, 
And  right  great  thicknesse  eke  it  bare, 
About  it  was  founded  square 
An  hundred  fadomo  on  every  side, 
It  was  all  liche  long  and  wide. 
Least  any  time  it  wore  assailed. 
Full  well  about  it  was  battailed. 
And  round  environ  eke  were  set 
Full  many  a  rich  and  faire  toumet. 
At  every  comer  of  tliis  wall 
Was  set  a  tour  full  principall, 
And  everiche  had  without  fable 
A  portcullise  defensable 
To  keepe  off  enemies,  and  to  greve. 
That  there  hir  force  would  prove. 

And  eke  amidde  tliis  purprise 
Was  made  a  tour  of  great  maistrise, 
A  fairer  saugh  no  man  with  sight, 
Large  and  wide,  and  of  great  might, 
They  draddo  none  assaut. 
Of  ginne,  gonne,  nor  ckaffaut. 
The  tcmprure  of  the  mortero 
Was  made  of  liquor  wonder  derc. 
Of  quicke  lime  persaunt  and  egre. 
The  which  was  tempred  with  vincgre. 

The  stone  was  hard  of  adamaunt. 
Whereof  they  made  the  foundeinaunt. 
The  toure  was  round  made  in  compas, 
In  all  this  world  no  richer  was, 
Ne  better  ordained  therewithal!. 
About  tlie  tour  was  made  a  wall. 
So  that  betwixt  that  and  the  tour, 


Roses  were  set  of  sweet  savour. 
With  many  roses  that  they  here. 
And  eke  within  the  castle  were 
Springolds,  gonnes,  bowes,  and  archers. 
And  eke  about  at  comers 
Men  seine  over  the  wall  stond 
Great  engines,  who  were  nere  bond. 
And  in  the  kernels  here  and  there. 
Of  arblasters  great  plentie  were. 
None  armour  might  hir  stroke  witlistond. 
It  were  folly  to  prease  to  bond  ; 
Without  the  diche  were  listes  made. 
With  wall  battailed  large  and  brade. 
For  men  and  horse  should  not  attaine 
Too  nigh  the  diche  over  the  plaine. 
Thus  Jelousie.  hath  environ 
Sette  about  his  gamison 
With  walles  round,  and  diche  deepC| 
Onely  the  roser  for  to  keepe. 
And  Daunger  early  and  late 
The  keyes  kept  of  the  utter  gate. 
The  which  opened  toward  the  east, 
And  he  had  with  him  at  least 
Thirtie  servants  echone  by  name. 

That  other  gate  kept  Shame, 
Which  opened,  as  it  was  couth. 
Toward  the  parte  of  the  south, 
Sergeaunts  assigned  were  her  to 
Full  many,  her  will  for  to  do. 
Than  Drede  had  in  her  baillie 
The  keeping  of  the  coustablerie. 
Toward  the  north  I  understond. 
That  opened  upon  the  left  bond. 
The  which  for  nothing  may  be  sure, 
But  if  she  doe  busie  cure 
Early  on  morrow  and  also  late. 
Strongly  to  shette  and  barre  the  gate  : 
Of  every  thing  that  she  may  see, 
Drede  is  aferde,  where  so  she  bee. 
For  with  a  puffe  of  little  wind, 
Drede  is  astonied  in  her  mind, 
Therefore  for  stealing  of  the  rose, 
I  rede  her  nat  the  yate  unclose, 
A  foules  flight  would  make  her  flee, 
And  eke  a  shaddow  if  she  it  see. 

Than  Wicked  Tongue  full  of  envie. 
With  souldiours  of  Nomiandie, 
As  he  that  causeth  all  debate. 
Was  keeper  of  the  fourth  gate. 
And  also  to  the  tothcr  three. 
He  went  full  ofte  for  to  see. 
When  his  lotte  was  to  walke  a  night. 
His  instrumentes  would  he  dight. 
For  to  blowe  and  make  soune, 
Ofter  than  he  hath  enchesoune. 
And  walken  oft  upon  the  wall. 
Comers  and  wickcttcs  over  all. 
Full  narrow  searchen  and  espie  ; 
Though  ho  nought  fond,  yet  would  he  Ua 
Discordaunt  ever  fro  armonie, 
And  dissoned  from  melodic, 
Controve  he  would,  and  foule  faile. 
With  hornepipcs  of  Cornewaile. 
In  floytcs  made  he  discordaunce. 
And  in  his  musicke  with  mischaunce. 
He  would  seine  with  notes  newe, 
That  he  fond  no  woman  trew, 
Ne  that  he  saw  never  in  his  life. 
Unto  her  husbond  a  trew  wife  : 
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Ne  none  so  full  of  honeste. 
That  she  nill  laugh  and  merry  be. 
Whan  that  she  heaieth  or  may  espie 
A  man  speaken  of  lecherie. 
Everiche  of  hem  hath  some  vice, 
One  is  dishonest,  another  is  nice, 
If  one  be  full  of  villanie. 
Another  with  a  licorous  cie. 
If  one  be  full  of  wantonnesse, 
Another  is  a  chideresse. 

Thus  Wicked  tong,  Grod  yeve  him  shame. 
Can  put  hem  everichone  in  blame, 
Without  desert  and  causelessc. 
He  lieth,  though  they  ben  guiltlcsse ; 
I  have  pity  to  seenc  the  sorrow, 
That  waketh  both  even  and  morrow. 
To  innocents  doth  such  grovaunce, 
I  pray  God  yeve  him  cviU  chaunce, 
Tliat  he  ever  so  busie  is. 
Of  any  woman  to  seino  amis. 

Eke  Jelousie  God' confound, 
Tliat  hath  made  a  toure  so  round. 
And  made  about  a  garison. 
To  setie  Bialacoil  in  prison. 
The  which  is  shette  tnoro  in  the  tour, 
Full  long  to  holdc  there  sojour. 
There  for  live  in  pennaunce. 
And  for  to  do  him  more  grevauncc. 
Which  hath  ordained  Jelousie, 
An  olde  vecke  for  to  spie 
The  manner  of  his  govcrnauncc, 
The  which  dcviil  in  her  enfaunco 
Had  learned  of  Loves  art, 
And  of  his  plays  tooko  her  part. 
She  was  expert  in  his  scrvisc, 
She  knew  each  wrcnche  and  ever}*  gise 
Of  love,  and  every  wile, 
It  was  hard  her  to  beguile. 

Of  Bialacoil  she  tooke  aye  Iiede, 
That  ever  ho  liveth  in  wo  and  drcdc. 
He  kept  him  coy  and  eke  privee. 
Least  in  him  she  hadde  see 
Any  folly  countenance, 
For  she  knew  all  the  old  daunce. 

And  after  this,  wlian  Jelousie 
Had  Bialacoil  in  his  baillio. 
And  shette  him  up  that  was  so  free. 
For  sure  of  him  he  would  bee. 
He  trusteth  sore  in  his  castell. 
The  strong  werke  him  liketh  well. 
He  dradde  nat  that  no  glotons 
Should  steale  his  roses  or  botlioms, 
The  roses  weren  assured  all 
Defenced  with  the  strong  wall^ 
Now  Jelousie  full  well  may  be 
Of  drede  devoid  in  liberto, 
Whether  tliat  ho  sleepe  or  wake, 
For  of  his  roses  may  none  be  take 

But  I  (alas)  now  moume  shall. 

Because  I  was  without  the  wall, 

Full  muche  dole  and  mone  I  made. 

Who  had  wist  what  wo  I  hade, 

I  trow  he  would  have  had  pite, 

Love  too  dcare  had  soldo  me 

The  good  that  of  his  lovo  had  I, 

I  went  about  it  all  queintly. 

But  now  through  doubling  of  my  paine 

I  sec  he  well  it  sell  againe. 

And  me  a  new  bargainc  lere. 


The  which  all  out  the  more  is  dere. 
For  the  sollace  that  I  have  lome, 
Than  I  had  it  never  aforne  ; 
Certaine  I  am  full  like  indeed 
To  him  tliat  cast  in  earth  his  seed. 
And  hath  joy  of  the  new  springing, 
Whan  it  greeneth  in  the  ginning, 
And  is  also  faire  and  fresh  of  flour, 
Lustie  to  scene,  swote  of  odour. 
But  ere  he  it  in  his  sheves  shcre. 
May  fall  a  weather  that  shall  it  dere. 
And  make  it  to  fade  and  fall, 
The  staike,  the  grcine,  and  flourcs  all. 
That  to  the  tiller  is  fordone, 
The  hope  that  he  had  too  soone  : 
I  drede  certaine  that  so  fare  I, 
For  hope  and  travaile  sikerly 
Ben  me  beraft  all  with  a  storme, 
The  floure  nill  seden  of  my  come. 
For  Love  hath  so  avaunced  me. 
When  I  began  my  privitc. 
To  Biabusoil  all  for  to  tell. 
Whom  I  ne  found  froward  ne  fell, 
But  tooke  agree  all  whole  my  play  ; 
But  Love  is  of  so  hard  assay. 
That  all  at  ones  ho  reved  me. 
Whan  I  weent  best  abovcn  to  have  be. 

It  is  of  Love,  as  of  Fortune, 
That  chaungeth  oft,  and  nill  contune, 
Which  whylome  woll  of  folko  smile. 
And  glombe  on  hem  another  while. 
Now  friend,  now  foe,  shalt  her  feele. 
For  a  twinckling  toumcth  her  wheelc. 

She  can  writhe  her  head  away. 
This  is  the  concourse  of  her  play. 
She  can  areise  that  doetli  moume, 
And  whirlc  adoune,  and  ovcrtoume 
Who  sitteth  highest,  but  as  her  lust, 
A  foole  is  ho  that  woll  her  trust. 
For  it  is  I  that  am  come  douii 
Through  charge  and  revolutioun, 
Sith  Bialacoil  mote  fro  me  twin, 
Shette  in  her  prison  vonde  within. 
His  absence  at  mine  herte  I  fele. 
For  all  my  joy  and  all  mine  helo 
Was  in  him  and  in  the  rose. 
That  but  you  will,  which  him  docth  clofiey 
Open,  that  I  may  him  see. 
Love  woll  not  that  I  cured  bee 
Of  the  paines  that  I  endure. 
Nor  of  my  cruell  aventure. 

Au,  Bialacoil  mine  owne  dere. 
Though  thou  be  now  a  prisoncrc, 
Keepe  at  least  thine  herte  to  me. 
And  suffer  nat  that  it  daunted  be, 
Ne  let  not  Jealousie  in  his  rage, 
Putten  thine  heart  in  no  servage. 
Although  he  chastice  theo  without. 
And  make  thy  bodie  unto  him  lout. 
Have  herte  as  hard  as  Diamaunt, 
Stedfast,  and  naught  pliaunt : 
In  prison  though  thy  bodie  beo 
At  large  keepe  thine  hcrto  free, 
A  true  herte  will  not  plie 
For  no  manace  that  it  may  drie. 
If  Jelousie  doetii  thee  paine. 
Quite  him  his  wile  thus  againe, 
To  venge  thee  at  least  in  thought. 
If  other  way  thou  maiest  iiouglit. 
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And  in  this  wise  sabtelly 

Wordi^  and  winne  the  maistrie. 

Bat  yet  I  am  in  great  affray, 

Least  thou  doe  nat  as  I  say, 

I  drede  thou  canst  me  great  maugrc, 

That  thou  emprisoncd  art  for  me. 

But  that  nat  for  my  trespan, 

Fop  through  me  never  discovered  was 

Yet  tiling  that  ought  be  secre  : 

Well  more  annoie  is  in  me, 

Than  is  in  tliee  of  this  mischaunce, 

For  I  endure  more  hai*d  pcnaunco 

Tliaii  any  can  saine  or  thinke, 

That  for  the  sorrow  almost  I  siukc. 

Whan  I  remember  me  of  my  wo, 

Full  nigh  out  of  my  witte  I  go. 

Inward  mine  herte  I  feele  blede. 
For  comfortlesse  the  death  I  drede, 
Owe  I  nat  well  to  have  distrcsso, 
Whan  false,  through  hir  wickednesso, 
And  traitours,  that  arn  envious, 
To  noien  me  be  so  coragious. 

Ah,  Bialacoil  full  well  I  see. 
That  they  hem  shape  to  deceive  thee, 
To  make  thee  buxom  to  hir  law, 
And  with  hir  corde  thee  to  draw 
Where  so  hem  lust,  right  at  hir  will, 
I  drede  they  have  thee  brought  thcretill  : 
Without  comfort,  the  thought  me  slceth, 
This  game  would  bring  mo  to  my  deatli. 
For  if  your  good  will  I  Icse, 
I  mote  be  dead,  I  may  not  chese, 
And  if  that  thou  forycto  me. 
Mine  herte  shall  never  in  liking  be, 
Nor  elswhere  find  sollacc. 
If  I  be  put  out  of  your  grace. 
As  it  shall  never  ben  I  hope. 
Than  should  I  fall  in  wanhope. 

Alas,  in  wanhope,  nay  parde, 
For  I  woU  never  dbpaired  be ; 
If  Hope  me  faile,  than  am  I 
Ungracious  and  unworthy ; 
In  Hope  I  well  comforted  be. 
For  Love,  when  he  betaught  her  me, 
Saied,  that  Hope  where  so  I  go. 
Should  aye  be  relees  to  my  wo. 

But  what  and  she  my  bales  bete, 
And  be  to  me  curteis  and  swete  t 
She  is  in  nothing  full  certainc, 
Lovers  she  put  in  full  great  paine. 
And  maketh  hem  with  wo  to  dele. 
Her  faire  beheste  decciveth  fele, 
For  she  well  behoto  sikerly. 
And  fallen  after  utterly. 

Ah,  that  is  a  full  noyous  tiling, 
For  many  a  lover  in  loving 
Hangeth  upon  her,  and  trustcth  fast, 
Which  lese  hir  travaile  at  the  last 

Of  thing  to  common  she  wot  right  nought, 
Thereft)ro  if  it  be  wisely  sought, 
Her  counsaile  follio  is  to  take. 
For  many  times,  when  she  well  make 
A  full  g<K>d  sillogisme,  I  drede. 
That  afterward  there  shall  iudcde 
Follow  an  evill  conclusion. 
This  put  me  in  confusion. 
For  many  times  I  have  it  scene. 
That  many  have  beguiled  beone, 
For  trust  that  they  have  set  in  hope, 
Which  fell  hem  afterwiurd  a  slope. 


But  nathelcsse  yet  gladly  she  would, 
That  ho  that  well  him  with  her  hold. 
Had  all  times  her  purpose  clcrc, 
Without  deceit  any  where. 
That  she  desireth  sikerly  ; 
Whan  I  her  blamed,  I  did  folly ; 
But  what  availeth  her  good  will, 
Whan  she  ne  may  staunch  my  stound  ill, 
That  hclpeth  little  that  she  may  do, 
Or  take  behest  unto  my  wo  : 
And  heste  certaiiie  in  no  wise. 
Without  }'fete  is  not  to  prcisc. 

When  heste  and  deed  asunder  var}'. 
They  doen  a  great  contrary  ; 
Thus  am  I  posted  up  and  doun 
With  dole,  thought,  and  confusioun. 
Of  my  desease  there  is  no  number, 
Daunger  and  Shame  me  encumber, 
Drede  also,  and  Jelousie, 
And  Wicked  Tongue  full  of  envie. 
Of  which  the  sharpe  and  cruell  ire 
Full  oft  me  put  in  great  mattire  ; 
They  have  my  joie  fully  let, 
Sith  Bialacoil  they  have  beshet 
Fro  me  in  prison  wickedly. 
Whom  I  love  so  entierly. 
That  it  woU  my  bane  hee. 
But  I  the  sooner  may  hira  see. 

And  yet  moreover  worst  of  all. 
There  is  set  to  keepe,  foule  her  befall, 
A  rimpled  vecke  ferre  ronne  in  rage, 
Frouning  and  yellow  in  her  visage. 
Which  in  await  lieth  day  and  night, 
That  none  of  him  may  have  a  sight. 

Now  mote  my  sorrow  enforced  be. 
Full  sooth  it  is,  that  Love  yafe  me 
Three  wonder  yeftos  of  his  grace. 
Which  I  have  lome,  now  in  this  place, 
Sith  they  ne  male  without  drode 
Helpen  but  little,  who  takctli  liede  : 
For  her  availeth  no  Sweet  Thought, 
And  Sweet  Speech  helpcth  right  nought, 
The  third  was  called  Sweet  Looking, 
That  now  is  lome  without  Icsing. 

Yeftes  were  faire,  but  nat  for  thy 
They  helpe  me  but  simply, 
But  Bialacoil  loosed  bee 
To  gone  at  large  and  to  be  free. 
For  him  my  life  licth  all  in  dout. 
But  if  he  come  the  rather  out. 

Alas,  I  trow  it  well  nat  beene, 
For  how  should  I  evermore  him  Reene  ! 
He  may  nat  out,  and  tliat  is  wrong. 
Because  the  toure  is  so  strong. 
How  should  ho  out,  or  by  whose  prowesse 
Of  so  strong  a  fortcrcsse  ? 

By  me  certaine  it  nill  be  do, 
God  wote  I  have  no  wit  thereto. 
But  well  I  wote  I  was  in  rage. 
When  I  to  Love  did  homage  ; 
Who  was  the  cause  (in  soothfastnessc) 
But  her  selfe  dame  Idlenesse  t 
Which  me  conveide  through  faire  praiero 
To  enter  into  that  faire  vergere  : 
She  was  to  blame  me  to  leve. 
The  which  now  docth  me  sore  grove, 
A  fooles  word  is  nought  to  trow, 
Ne  worth  an  apple  for  to  low. 
Men  should  hem  snibbft  bitterly, 
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At  prime  temps  of  his  folly  : 
I  was  a  foole,  and  she  me  leved, 
Through  whom  I  am  right  nought  releved^ 
She  accomplished  all  my  will, 
That  now  me  greveth  wonder  ill. 

Reason  me  saied  what  should  fall^ 
A  foole  my  selfe  I  may  well  call, 
That  love  aside  I  had  not  laied. 
And  trowed  that  dame  Reason  saied. 
Reason  had  both  skill  and  right. 
When  she  me  blamed  with  all  her  might 
To  meddle  of  love,  that  hath  me  shent, 
But  certaine  now  I  woU  repent. 

And  should  I  repent  ?    Nay  parde, 

A  false  traitour  then  should  I  be, 

The  devib  engins  would  me  take. 

If  I  Love  would  forsake, 

Or  Bialacoil  falsly  betray. 

Should  I  at  mischeefe  hate  him !  nay, 

Sith  he  now  for  his  courtesie 

Is  in  prison  of  Jelousie  ; 

Courtesie  certaine  did  he  me. 

So  much,  that  it  may  not  y olden  be. 

When  he  the  haio  passen  me  lete. 

To  kisse  the  rose,  faire  and  swete. 

Should  I  therefore  conne  him  maugre  I 

Nay  certainely,  it  shall  nat  be. 

For  Love  shall  never  (yeve  God  will) 

Here  of  me,  through  word  or  will, 

Offence  or  complaint  more  or  lesse. 

Neither  of  Hope  nor  Idlenesse  : 

For  certes,  it  were  wrong  that  I 

Hated  hem  for  hir  courtesie. 

There  is  not  els,  but  suffer  and  thinke. 

And  waken  whan  I  should  wiukc, 

Abide  in  hope,  till  Love  through  chaunce 

Send  me  succour  or  allegcaunce, 

Expectaunt  aye  till  I  may  mete. 

To  getten  mercie  of  that  swete. 

Whilome  I  thinke  how  Love  to  mee 
Saied  he  would  take  at  gree 
My  service,  if  unpatience 
Caused  me  to  docn  offence  : 
He  saied,  **  In  thauke  I  shall  it  take. 
And  high  maister  eke  thee  make. 
If  wickednesse  ne  rcve  it  thee. 
But  soone  I  trow  that  shall  nat  bee." 
These  were  his  wordes  by  and  by. 
It  seemed  he  loved  me  tnivly. 

Now  is  there  not  but  serve  him  wele. 
If  that  I  thinke  his  thanke  to  fele. 
My  good,  mine  harme,  lithe  hole  in  me. 
In  Love  may  no  defaut  be. 
For  true  Love  ne  failed  never  man  : 
Soothly  the  faute  mote  needs  than 
As  God  forbide,  be  found  in  me, 
And  how  it  commeth,  I  cannot  see. 
Now  let  it  gone  as  it  may  go. 
Whether  Love  woU  succour  me  or  slo, 
He  may  do  hole  on  mo  his  will, 
I  am  so  sore  bound  him  till, 
From  his  service  I  may  not  flene. 
For  life  and  death  witliouten  wene 
Is  in  his  bond,  I  may  nat  chese, 
He  may  me  doe  both  winne  and  lesc, 
And  sith  so  sore  he  doth  me  greve. 
Yet  if  my  lust  he  would  acheve, 
To  Bialacoil  goodly  to  be. 


I  yeve  no  force  what  fell  on  me  : 
For  though  I  die,  as  I  mote  nede, 
I  pray  Love  of  his  goodlyhede, 
To  Bialacoil  doe  gentlenesse. 
For  whom  I  live  in  such  distresse. 
That  I  mote  dien  for  penaunce, 
But  first,  without  repentaunce, 
I  woU  me  confesse  in  good  ententy 
And  make  in  hast  my  testament. 
As  lovers  doen  that  feelen  smart : 
To  Bialacoil  leave  I  mine  hei-te 
All  hole,  without  departing, 
Or  doublenesse  of  repenting. 

COUENT  RAISON  VIENT  A   L^MANT. 

Thus  as  I  made  my  passage 
In  complaint,  and  in  cruell  I'age, 
And  I  not  where  to  iinde  a  leche. 
That  couth  unto  mine  helping  eche, 
Suddainely  againe  comeu  doun 
Out  of  her  toure  I  saw  Reasoun, 
Discreet  and  wise,  and  full  pleasaunf , 
And  of  her  port  full  avenaunt ; 
The  right  waie  she  tooke  to  me. 
Which  stood  in  gret  perplexite 
That  was  poshed  in  every  side. 
That  I  n'ist  where  1  might  abide, 
Till  she  demurely  sad  of  chere 
Saied  to  me  as  she  came  nere. 

'<  Mine  owne  friend,  art  thou  greved. 
How  \a  this  quarrell  yet  atcheved 
Of  Loves  side  t    Anone  me  tell, 
Hast  thou  not  yet  of  love  thy  fill  t 
Art  thou  nat  wearie  of  tliy  service 
That  thee  hath  in  suche  wise  t 

<*  What  joy  hast  thou  in  thy  loving  t 
Is  it  sweet  or  bitter  thing  ! 
Canst  thou  yet  chese,  let  mc  see, 
What  best  thy  succour  might  bee  ! 

**  Thou  servest  a  full  noble  lord. 
That  maketh  thee  thrall  for  thy  reward. 
Which  aye  reneweth  thy  toumient. 
With  folly  so  he  hath  thee  blent ; 
Thou  fell  in  mischeefe  thilke  day. 
When  thou  diddest  the  sooth  to  say 
Obeisaunce  and  eke  homage 
Thou  wroughtest  nothing  as  the  sage  ; 
When  thou  became  his  liege  man. 
Thou  diddest  a  great  follie  than  ; 
Tliou  wistest  nat  what  fell  thereto, 
With  what  lord  thou  haddest  to  do. 
If  thou  haddest  him  well  know 
Thou  haddest  nought  be  brought  so  low, 
For  if  thou  wiste  what  it  were, 
Thou  n'oldest  serve  him  halfc  a  ycre, 
Nat  a  weeke,  nor  halfe  a  day, 
Ne  yet  an  houre  without  delay  : 
Ne  never  yloved  paramours, 
His  lordship  is  so  full  of  shours : 
Knowcst  him  ought  \ " 

L'auaunt.  "  Ye,  dame,  parile."    i 

Raisoun.  "  Nay, nay."  L'amaunt.  **  Yes  I." 
Raisoun.  "  Wherefore  k  t  see." 

L'amaunt.  **  Of  that  he  saied  I  should  be 
Ghid  to  have  such  lord  as  he 
And  maister  of  such  seignorie." 
Raisoun.  "  Knowest  him  no  more ! " 
L*AMAUNT.  •*  Nay,  certes,  I, 

Save  that  he  yafe  me  rules  there, 
And  went  his  wny  I  nist  \vl:cre. 
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And  I  abode  bound  in  ballaunce^ 
Lo  there  a  noble  cognisaunce." 

lUISOUN. 

^  But  I  woU  that  thou  know  him  now 

Ginning  and  end,  sithe  that  thou 

Art  so  anguishous  and  mate. 

Disfigured  out  of  astate. 

There  may  no  wreche  have  more  of  wo, 

Ne  caitife  none  enduren  so, 

It  were  to  every  man  sitting, 

Of  his  lord  have  knowledging  : 

For  if  thou  knew  him  out  of  dout. 

Lightly  thou  shouldest  scapen  out 

Of  thy  prison  that  marreth  thee.*' 

l'axaunt. 

*<  Yea  dame  sith  my  lord  is  heo. 
And  I  his  man  made  with  mine  bond, 
I  would  right  fainc  undcrstond 
To  knowe  of  what  kind  he  be, 
If  any  would  enforme  me." 

RAisouzr. 

^  I  WOULD  "  (saicd  Reason)  "  thco  Icre, 
Sith  thou  to  learne  hast  such  desire, 
And  shewe  thee  withouten  fablo 
A  thins  that  is  not  demonstrable  ; 
Thou  uudt  withouten  science. 
And  know  withouten  experience 
The  thing  that  mav  not  knowcn  bee, 
Ne  wist  ne  sheweth  in  no  degree, 
Thou  maiest  the  sootli  of  it  not  witton. 
Though  in  thee  it  were  written, 
Thou  shalt  not  knowe  thereof  more. 
While  thou  art  ruled  by  his  loi*c. 
But  unto  him  that  love  well  flic. 
The  knotte  may  unlosed  be. 
Which  hath  to  thee,  as  it  is  found, 
So  long  to  knitte  and  not  unbound. 
Now  set  well  thine  entention. 
To  heare  of  love  the  description. 

^  Love  it  is  an  hatefull  pecs, 

A  free  acquitaunce  without  rclecs. 

And  through  the  fret  full  of  falshede^ 

A  sikemesse  all  set  in  drede. 

In  herte  is  a  despairing  hope, 

And  full  of  hope  it  is  wanhoi>e. 

Wise  woodnesse,  and  void  reasoun, 

A  swete  perill  in  to  droun. 

An  hcavie  burthen  light  to  bearc, 

A  wicked  wawe  away  to  weare. 

It  is  Carybdis  perillous. 

Disagreeable  and  gracious, 

It  is  dii«cordaunce  that  can  accord. 

And  accordaunce  to  discord, 

It  is  cunning  without  science, 

Wiscdomo  without  Mipience, 

Witte  without  discretion, 

Havoire  without  possession ; 

It  is  like  heale  and  hole  sickenessc, 

A  trust  drowned  and  dronkeniiosso. 

And  health  full  of  maladie. 

And  charitie  full  of  envic. 

And  anger  full  of  aboundaunce, 

And  a  greedie  sufSsaunce, 

Delight  right  full  of  heavinessc, 

And  dreried  full  of  ghidnesse, 


Bitter  Bweetnesse  and  sweet  errour. 

Right  evill  savoured  good  savour. 

Sin  that  pardon  hath  within. 

And  pardon  spotted  without  sin,  . 

A  paine  also  it  is  joyous. 

And  fellonie  right  pitous. 

Also  play  that  selde  is  stable. 

And  stedfast  right  movable, 

A  strength  weiked  to  stond  upright. 

And  feeblenesse  full  of  might, 

Witte  unavised,  sage  follie, 

And  jov  full  of  tourmentrio, 

A  laughter  it  is  weeping  aio. 

Rest  Uiat  travaileth  night  and  daie. 

Also  a  sweete  Hell  it  is. 

And  a  sorrowful!  Paradis, 

A  pleasaunt  gaile  and  easio  prisoun. 

And  full  of  froste  summer  season  n. 

Prime  temps  full  of  frostes  white. 

And  May  devoid  of  all  delite. 

With  seer  braunches,  blossoms  ungrene, 

And  new  fruit  filled  with  winter  tone, 

It  is  a  slowe  may  nat  forbeare, 

Ragges  ribaned  witli  gold  to  weare. 

For  also  well  well  love  be  sette 

Under  ragges  as  rich  rochctte. 

And  eke  as  well  by  amorettes 

In  mourning  blacke,  as  bright  bumettos. 

For  none  is  of  so  mokell  prise, 

Ne  no  man  foundcn  so  wise, 

Ne  none  so  high  of  parage, 

Ne  no  man  found  of  witte  so  sage. 

No  man  so  bardie  ne  so  wight, 

Ne  no  man  of  so  mokell  migh^ 

None  so  fulfilled  of  bounte. 

That  he  witli  lovo  may  daunted  be  ; 

All  the  worlde  holdeth  this  way. 

Love  makcth  all  to  gone  misway. 

But  it  be  they  of  evill  life. 

Whom  genius  cursed  man  and  wife. 

That  wrongly  werke  againe  nature. 

None  such  I  love,  no  have  no  cure 

Of  such  as  loves  servaunts  beene. 

And  well  nat  by  my  counsaile  fleenc. 

For  I  ne  preise  that  loving, 

Wherthrough  man  at  the  last  ending 

Shall  call  hem  wretches  full  of  wo, 

Lovo  greveth  hem  and  shendeth  so ; 

But  if  thou  wolt  well  love  eschew. 

For  to  escape  out  of  his  mew, 

And  make  all  whole  the  sorrow  to  slake. 

No  better  counsaile  maiest  thou  take. 

Than  thinke  to  fleen  well  ywis. 

May  nought  heipe  els :  for  wite  tliou  thisy 

If  thou  flye  it,  it  shall  flye  thee. 

Follow  it,  and  foUowen  shall  it  tliee." 

L*AUAUNT. 

When  I  had  heard  Reason  sain, 

Whiche  had  spilt  her  s)>eech  in  vain  : 

**  Dame  "  (sayd  I)  "  I  dare  well  say 

Of  this  avaunt  me  well  I  may 

That  from  your  schoole  so  dcviaunt 

I  am,  that  never  the  more  avaunt 

Right  nought  am  I  through  your  doctrinay 

I  dull  under  your  discipline, 

I  wote  no  more  than  wist  ever 

To  me  so  contrarie  and  so  fer 

Is  overio  tiling  that  ye  me  lere. 

And  yet  I  can  it  all  by  parcuere  : 
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Miue  herto  foryeteth  thereof  right  noaghty 

It  is  so  writen  in  my  thought, 

And  deepo  graven  it  is  so  tender 

That  all  bylierte  I  can  it  render, 

And  rede  it  over  communcly. 

But  to  my  selfe  lewdest  am  I. 

«  But  sith  ye  lore  discriven  so 
And  lacko  and  preiso  it  bothe  two 
Dcfineth  it  into  this  letter, 
That  I  may  thinke  on  it  the  better : 
For  I  heard  never  defined  here, 
And  wilfully  I  would  it  lore." 

RAISOUN. 

*^  If  love  be  searched  well  and  sought 
It  is  a  sickenesse  of  the  thought 
Annexed  and  knedde  betwixt  tweine. 
With  male  and  female  with  o  cheine, 
So  freely  that  bindeth,  yet  they  n'ill  twinnc, 
Wheder  so  thereof  they  lese  or  winno  : 
The  roote  springeth  through  hot  brenning 
Into  disordinate  desiring, 
For  to  kissen  and  embrace. 
And  at  hir  lust  them  to  solace. 
Of  other  thing  love  rctcheth  nought 
But  setteth  hir  herte  and  all  hir  thought. 
More  for  delectatioun 
Than  any  procreatioun 
Of  other  fruit  by  engendrurc  : 
Which  love,  to  God  is  not  pleasure, 
For  of  hir  body  fruit  to  get 
They  yeve  no  force,  tliey  are  so  set 
Upon  delight  to  play  in  fere. 
And  some  have  also  this  manere, 
To  faineu  hem  for  love  soke, 
Such  love  I  preise  not  at  a  leke. 
For  paramours  they  doe  but  faine. 
To  love  truely  they  disdaine, 
They  falscn  ladies  traitorously. 
And  swerno  hem  othes  utterly. 
With  many  a  leasing,  and  many  a  fable. 
And  all  the  finden  deceivablc. 

"  And  when  they  han  hir  lust  gettcn 
The  bote  ernes  they  all  foryetten  ; 
Women  the  harme  buyen  full  sore  : 
But  men  thus  thiuken  evermore. 
The  lasse  harme  is,  so  mote  I  thee. 
Deceive  them,  than  deceived  be. 
And  namely  where  they  ne  may 
Finde  none  other  meane  way  : 
For  I  wote  well  in  soothfastnesse. 
That  who  doeth  now  his  busincsso 
With  any  woman  for  to  dele, 
For  any  lust  that  ho  may  fele, 
But  if  it  be  for  engendrure, 
He  doth  trespasse  I  you  ensure  : 
For  ho  should  sctten  all  his  will 
To  getten  a  likely  thing  him  till. 
And  to  sustaine,  if  he  might. 
And  keepo  forth  by  Kindes  right 
His  ownc  likenesse  and  scmblablc  : 
For  because  all  is  corrumpablc 
And  faile  should  succession 
Ne  were  there  generation. 
Our  sectes  steme  for  to  save. 
Whan  father  or  mother  am  in  grave, 
Her  children  should,  whan  they  been  dead. 
Full  diligent  been  in  hir  stead 
To  use  that  worko  on  such  a  wise^ 


That  one  may  through  another  rise. 

Therefore  set  Kinde  therein  delight, 

For  men  therein  should  hem  delight^ 

And  of  that  deede  be  not  erke, 

But  ofte  sithes  Iiaunt  that  werke : 

For  none  would  draw  thereof  a  draught 

Ne  were  delight,  which  hath  hem  caught. 

This  had  subtill  dame  Nature : 

For  none  goeth  right  I  thee  ensure 

Ne  hath  entent  hoole  ne  perfite. 

For  hir  desire  is  for  delite. 

The  which  fortened  crease  and  eke 

The  play  of  love,  for  oft  secke 

And  thrall  hem  selfe  they  be  so  nice 

Unto  the  prince  of  everie  vice  : 

For  of  each  sinne  it  is  the  roote 

Unlefull  lust,  though  it  be  soote, 

Aud  of  all  evill  the  raciue, 

As  TuUius  can  determine, 

Which  in  his  time  was  full  sage, 

In  a  booke  he  made  of  age, 

Where  that  more  he  praiseth  Elde 

Though  he  be  crooked  and  unwelde. 

And  more  of  commendatioun, 

Than  youth  in  his  discriptioun : 

For  youth  set  bothe  man  and  wife 

In  all  pcrill  of  soule  and  life. 

And  perill  is,  but  men  have  grace. 

The  perill  of  youth  for  to  pace. 

Without  any  death  or  distresse, 

It  is  so  full  of  wildnesse. 

So  oft  it  doeth  shame  and  domage 

To  him  or  to  his  linage. 

It  leadeth  man,  now  up  now  doun 

In  mokell  dissolutioun. 

And  maketh  him  love  evill  companie. 

And  lead  his  life  disrulilie. 

And  halt  him  payd  witli  none  estate 

Within  himselfe  in  such  debate. 

He  chaungeth  purpose  and  entent. 

And  yalte  into  some  covent, 

To  liven  after  hir  emprise. 

And  Iceseth  freedome  and  fraunchise, 

That  nature  in  him  had  set. 

The  which  againe  he  may  not  get. 

If  he  there  make  his  mansion, 

For  to  abide  profession. 

Though  for  a  time  his  herte  absent 

It  may  not  faile,  he  shall  repent. 

And  eke  abide  thilke  day. 

To  leave  his  abite,  and  gone  his  way. 

And  leaseth  his  worship  and  his  name, 

And  dare  not  come  againe  for  shame. 

But  all  his  Ufe  he  doth  so  mourne, 

Because  he  dare  not  home  retoume, 

Freedome  of  kinde  so  lost  hath  he 

That  never  may  recured  be, 

But  that  if  God  him  graunt  grace 

That  he  may,  er  he  hence  pace, 

Conteine  under  obedience 

Through  the  vertue  of  patience. 

For  youth  set  man  in  all  follie. 

In  unthrift  and  in  ribaudrie. 

In  lecheric,  and  in  outrage. 

So  oft  it  chaungeth  of  courage. 

Youth  ginneth  oft  suche  bargaine. 

That  may  not  ende  without  paine. 

In  great  perill  is  set  youthhede 

Delight  so  doeth  his  bridell  lede. 

Delight  this  hangeth,  drede  thee  nought. 
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Both  nuumes  bodie  and  his  thought, 

Onely  through  youthes  chombere, 

That  to  doen  evill  is  customere, 

And  of  naught  else  taketh  hede. 

But  onely  folkes  for  to  lede 

Into  disport  and  wildenesse. 

So  is  froward  from  sadnesse, 

But  elde  draweth  hem  therefro, 

Who  wote  it  not,  he  may  well  go, 

And  mo  of  them,  that  now  am  old, 

That  whilom  youth  had  in  hold, 

Whidi  yet  remembreth  of  tender  age 

How  it  him  brought  in  many  a  rage, 

And  many  a  follie  therein  wrought : 

But  now  that  elde  hath  him  through  sought 

They  repent  hem  of  hir  follie, 

That  youth  hem  put  in  jeopardie. 

In  perill  and  in  muche  woe. 

And  made  hem  oft  amisse  to  doc, 

And  sewen  evill  companie 

Riot  and  adyontrie. 

"  But  elde  gan  againe  restraine 

From  such  follie,  and  refraine 

And  set  men  by  her  ordinaunce. 

In  good  rule  and  governauncc, 

But  evil  she  spendeth  her  servise. 

For  no  man  woll  her  love,  neither  prcusc, 

She  is  hated,  thb  wote  I  wele. 

Her  acquaintance  would  no  man  fele, 

Ne  ban  of  elde  companie. 

Men  hate  to  be  of  her  alie, 

For  no  man  would  becommen  old, 

Ne  die,  when  he  is  young  and  bold. 

And  elde  marvaileth  risht  greatly. 

When  they  remember  hem  inwardly 

Of  many  a  perillous  emprise 

Which  that  they  wrought  in  sundry  wise. 

However  they  might  without  blame 

Escape  awaie  without  shame. 

In  youth  iwithout  domage 

Or  reprefe  of  her  linage, 

Losse  of  member,  shedding  of  blood, 

Perill  of  death,  or  losse  of  good. 

Wost  thou  nat  where  youth  abit, 

That  men  so  preisen  in  hir  wit  t 

With  Delight  she  halt  sojour, 

For  both  uiey  dwellen  in  o  tour. 

As  long  as  youtli  is  in  season. 

They  dwellen  in  one  mansion  : 

Delu[ht,  of  youth  woll  have  servise 

To  doe  what  so  he  woll  devise, 

And  youth  is  readie  evermore 

For  to  obey,  for  smert  or  sore, 

Unto  Delight,  and  him  o  yeve 

Her  servise,  while  that  she  nuiy  live. 

**  Where  elde  abitte,  I  woll  thee  tell 
Shortly,  and  no  while  dwell. 
For  thider  behoveth  thee  to  go 
If  death  in  youth  thee  not  slo : 
Of  this  journey  thou  mayst  not  faile, 
With  her  Labour  and  Travaile, 
Lodged  been  with  Sorrow  and  Wo, 
That  never  out  of  her  court  go : 
Paine  and  Distresse,  Sickenessc,  and  Ire, 
And  Melancholly  that  angrie  sire, 
Ben  of  her  paleis  senatours, 
Groniug  and  grutching,  her  herbcgeours. 
The  day  and  night  her  to  tourment 
With  cmeli  death  they  her  present. 


And  tellen  her  erlich  and  late 
That  Death  stondeth  armed  at  her  gate : 
Than  bring  they  to  her  remembraunce 
The  folly  deedes  of  her  enfaunce. 
Which  causen  her  to  moume  in  wo 
That  youth  hath  her  beguiled  so 
Which  sodainly  away  is  hasted, 
She  weepcd  the  time  that  she  hath  wasted. 
Complaining  of  the  pretcritte. 
And  the  present,  that  nat  abitte. 
And  of  her  olde  vanitee 
That  but  afome  her  she  may  see. 
In  the  future  some  succour, 
To  leggen  her  of  her  dolour 
To  grannt  her  time  of  repcntaunce. 
For  her  sinnes  to  doe  penaunce. 
And  at  the  last  so  her  goveme 
To  winne  the  joy  that  is  eterue, 
Fro  which  goe  backeward  youth  he  made 
In  vanitie  to  drowno  and  wade, 
For  present  time  abideth  nought. 
It  is  more  swift  than  any  thought. 
So  little  while  it  doth  endure 
That  tliere  n'is  compto  ne  measure. 
**  But  how  that  ever  the  game  go 
Who  list  to  love  joy  and  mirth  also 
Of  love,  be  it  he  or  she, 
Hie  or  lowe  who  it  be, 
In  fruite  they  should  hem  delite, 
Hir  part  they  may  not  else  quite. 
To  save  hem  selfe  in  honeste, 
And  yet  full  many  one  I  see 
Of  women,  soothly  for  to  saine, 
That  desire  and  would  faine 
The  play  of  love,  they  be  so  wilde 
And  not  covet  to  go  with  chiidc: 
And  if  with  childe  they  be  perclmunce. 
They  woll  it  hold  a  great  miscliaunco, 
But  whatsoever  woe  they  fele, 
They  woll  not  plaine,  but  concclc. 
But  if  it  be  any  foole  or  nice. 
In  whomo  that  shame  hath  no  justice. 
For  to  delight  each  one  they  draw. 
That  haunt  this  worke  both  hie  and  law, 
Save  such  that  am  worth  right  nought, 
That  for  money  woll  be  bought. 
Such  love  I  prcise  in  no  wise. 
Whan  it  is  given  for  covetiBe  ; 
I  praise  no  woman,  though  she  be  wood 
That  yeveth  her  selfe  for  any  good 
For  little  should  a  nuinne  tell 
Of  her,  that  will  her  bodie  sell. 
Be  she  maide,  be  she  wife. 
That  quicke  woll  sell  her  by  her  life. 
How  faire  chore  that  ever  she  make. 
He  is  a  wretch  I  undertake 
That  loved  such  one,  for  sweetc  or  soure. 
Though  she  him  called  her  paramourc. 
And  laugheth  on  him,  and  maketh  him  feastj 
For  certainly  no  suche  beast 
To  be  loved  is  not  worthie 
Or  beare  the  name  of  Druerie, 
None  should  her  please,  but  he  wer  wood, 
That  woll  dispoile  him  of  his  good  : 
Yet  nathelesse  I  woll  not  say 
That  she  for  solace  and  for  play. 
May  a  Jewell  or  other  thing 
Take  of  her  loves  free  yeving : 
But  that  she  aske  it  in  no  wise. 
For  drede  of  shame  or  covctise. 
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And  she  of  hen  may  him  certaine 
Without  slaander  yeren  affaine. 
And  joyno  hir  hearts  togiuer  so 
In  love,  and  take  and  yeve  also. 
Trow  not  that  I  woll  hem  twinne, 
When  in  hir  love  there  is  no  sinnc, 
I  woll  that  they  together  go, 
And  done  all  that  they  him  ado, 
As  curtes  should  and  debonairo, 
And  in  hir  love  beren  hem  faire, 
Without  vice,  both  he  and  she. 
So  that  alway  in  honeste, 
Fro  folly  Love  to  kcepe  hem  dere 
That  brenneth  hertes  with  his  fere, 
And  that  hir  love  in  any  wise, 
Be  devoide  of  covetise. 
Good  love  should  engendred  be 
Of  true  herte,  just,  aud  secree, 
And  not  of  such  as  set  hir  thought 
To  have  hir  lust,  and  else  nought : 
So  are  they  caught  in  Loves  lace. 
Truly  for  bodily  solace, 
Fleshly  delighte  is  so  present 
With  thee,  that  set  all  thine  entcnt, 
Without  more,  what  should  I  glose, 
For  to  get  and  have  the  rose. 
Which  maketh  thee  so  mate  and  wood 
That  thou  desirest  none  other  good  ; 
But  thou  art  not  an  inch  the  nerre. 
But  ever  abidest  in  sorrow  and  werre, 
As  in  thy  face  it  is  seene. 
It  maketh  thee  both  pale  and  leene, 
Thy  might,  thy  vertue  goeth  away : 
A  sorry  guest  (in  good  fay) 
Thou  harbourest  in  thine  inne 
Tlie  god  of  love  whan  thou  let  inne : 
Wherefore  I  read  thou  shette  him  out, 
Or  he  shall  greve  thee  out  of  dout. 
For  to  thy  profite  it  woll  toume. 
If  he  no  more  with  thee  sojoumo. 
In  great  mischiefe  and  sorrow  sonken, 
Ben  hertes,  that  of  love  am  dronken. 
As  thou  peraventure  knoweu  shall. 
When  thou  hast  lost  the  time  all. 
And  spent  thy  thought  in  idlencsse. 
In  waste,  and  wofull  lustinesse  : 
If  thou  maiest  live  the  time  to  sec 
Of  love  for  to  delivered  bee. 
Thy  time  thou  shalt  beweepe  sore 
The  which  never  thou  mayest  restore : 
For  time  lost,  as  men  may  see, 
For  nothing  nuiy  recovered  bee, 
And  if  thou  scape,  yet  at  last, 
Fro  Love  tliat  hath  thee  so  fast 
.Knitte  and  bounden  in  his  lace, 
Certaine  I  hold  it  but  a  grace. 
For  many  one  as  it  is  seine 
Have  lost,  and  spent  also  in  veine 
In  his  servise  without  succour 
Bodie  aud  soule,  good,  and  treasour. 
Wit,  and  strength,  and  eke  richesse, 
Of  which  they  had  never  rcdresse." 

L*AMANT. 

Thus  taught  and  preached  hath  Reason, 
But  Love  spiltc  her  sermon. 
That  was  so  imped  in  my  thought. 
That  her  doctrine  I  set  at  nought. 
And  yet  nc  sayd  she  never  a  dele, 
That  I  ne  unclerstood  it  welo^ 


Word  by  word  the  matter  all, 

But  unto  Love  I  was  so  thrall, 

Which  calleth  over  all  his  praie. 

He  chaseth  so  my  thought  aie. 

And  holdeth  mine  herte  under  his  sclc. 

As  trustie  and  true  as  any  stele  : 

So  that  no  devotion 

Ne  had  I  in  the  sermon 

Of  dame  Reason,  ne  of  her  rede 

I  tooke  no  sojour  in  mine  hede. 

For  all  yede  out  at  one  ere 

That  in  that  other  she  did  lere. 

Fully  on  me  she  lost  her  lore 

Her  speech  me  greeved  wonder  sore. 

That  unto  her  for  ire  I  said 

For  anger,  as  I  did  abraid  : 

*'  Dame,  and  is  it  your  will  algate, 

That  I  not  love,  but  that  I  hate 

All  men,  as  ye  me  teach. 

For  if  I  doe  after  your  speach, 

Sith  that  you  seine  love  is  not  good. 

Than  must  I  nedes  say  with  mood 

If  I  it  leve,  in  hatred  aie 

Liven,  and  voide  love  awaie, 

From  me  a  sinfull  wretch. 

Hated  of  all  that  tetch, 

I  may  not  go  none  other  gate. 

For  either  must  I  love  or  hate, 

And  if  I  hate  men  of  new. 

More  than  love  it  woll  me  rew. 

As  by  your  prcching  seemeth  mec, 

For  love  nothing  no  praiseth  thee  : 

Ye  yeve  good  counsaile  sikerly 

That  precheth  me  all  day,  tliat  I 

Should  not  loves  lore  alowe, 

He  were  a  foole  woulde  you  not  trowe ! 

In  speech  also  ye  han  me  taught. 

Another  love  that  knowue  is  naught 

Which  I  have  heard  you  not  reprove, 

To  love  each  other  by  your  leve. 

If  ye  would  difiine  it  roee, 

I  would  gladly  here  to  see. 

At  the  least  if  I  may  lere 

Of  sundrie  loves  the  mancre." 

haison. 

**  Certes  friend,  a  foole  art  thou 

Whan  that  thou  nothing  wilt  allow 

That  I  for  thy  profite  say  : 

Yet  woll  I  say  thee  more  in  fay. 

For  I  am  readie  at  the  leest. 

To  accomplish  thy  request. 

But  I  not  where  it  woll  availe, 

In  vaine  peraventure  I  shall  travaile  : 

Love  there  is  in  sundrie  wise. 

As  I  shall  thee  here  devise. 

*<  For  some  love  lefull  is  and  good, 
I  meane  not  that  which  makoth  thee  wood. 
And  bringeth  thee  in  many  a  fitte, 
And  ravisheth  fro  thee  all  thy  witte, 
It  is  so  marvailuus  and  queint, 
With  such  love  be  no  more  aquaint 

COMMENT  BAISON   DIFFIMST  AMITIE. 

*'  LovE  of  friendship  also  there  is 
Which  maketh  no  man  done  amis, 
Of  will  knitte  betwixt  two. 
That  woll  not  breake  for  wele  ne  wo. 
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Which  long  is  likely  to  contune, 
Whan  will  and  goods  been  in  commune^ 
Grounded  by  Gods  ordinaunce^ 
Hoole  without  discordaunce, 
With  hem  holding  commaunce 
Of  all  her  good  in  charite, 
That  there  be  none  exceptioun, 
Through  chaunging  of  ententioun, 
That  each  helpe  other  at  her  node. 
And  wisely  hcle  both  word  and  dcde. 
True  of  meaning,  devoide  of  slouth, 
For  wit  is  nought  without  trouth  : 
So  that  the  tone  dare  all  his  thought 
Saine  to  his  friend,  and  spare  nought, 
As  to  himselfe  without  dreding, 
To  be  discovered  by  wreiyng. 
For  glad  is  that  conjunction, 
Whan  there  is  none  suspection, 
Whom  they  would  prove 
That  true  and  perfite  weren  in  love  : 
For  no  man  may  be  amiable, 
But  if  he  be  so  iirme  and  stable, 
That  fortune  change  him  not  no  blinde. 
But  that  his  friend  alway  him  iindc, 
Botli  poore  and  riche  in  o  state  : 
For  if  his  friend  through  any  gate, 
Woll  complaine  of  his  povcrte. 
He  should  not  bide  so  long,  till  ho 
Of  his  helping  him  require. 
For  ffood  deed  done  through  praicre 
Is  sold  ai)d  bought  too  deere  ywis 
To  herte  that  of  great  valour  is. 
For  herte  fulfilled  of  gcntlenessc, 
Can  evill  denieane  his  distrcsse. 
And  man  that  worthy  is  of  name, 
To  asken  often  hath  great  shame. 

"  A  good  man  brenneth  in  his  thought, 
For  sluune  when  he  asketh  ought, 
He  hath  great  thought,  and  dii^deth  aie 
For  his  disease  when  he  shall  praio 
His  friend,  least  that  he  warned  bo 
Till  that  he  prevo  his  stabiiitie  : 
But  when  tluit  he  hath  foundcn  one 
That  trustie  is  and  true  as  stone, 
And  assayed  him  at  all. 
And  found  him  stedfast  as  a  wall, 
And  of  his  friendship  bo  certaiuc, 
He  sliall  him  shew  both  joy  and  paine, 
And  all  that  he  dare  thinke  or  say, 
Without  shame,  as  he  well  may, 
For  how  should  he  ashamed  be, 
Of  such  one  as  I  told  thee  ! 
For  whan  he  wote  his  secret  tliought. 
The  third  shall  know  thereof  right  nought, 
For  twey  in  number  is  bet  than  iiacaCf 
In  everie  counsaile  and  secrce  : 
Reprcve  he  dredeth  never  a  dele^ 
Who  that  bei«et  his  wordc8  welc, 
For  everie  wise  man  out  of  drede, 
Can  keepc  his  tongue  till  he  see  nedo. 

"  And  fooies  cannot  hold  hir  tongue, 
A  fooies  bell  is  soone  ronge, 
Yet  shall  a  true  friend  doe  more 
To  helpe  his  fellow  of  his  sore, 
And  succour  him  whan  he  hath  need 
In  all  that  he  may  done  indeed, 
And  gladder  that  he  him  pleasetli 
Than  his  felowe  that  he  eusetli, 
And  if  he  doe  not  his  request, 
He  shall  as  muche  him  molest 


As  his  felowe,  for  that  he 
May  not  fulfill  his  volunte 
Fully,  as  he  hath  required  ; 
If  both  the  hertes  love  hath  fired 
Joy  and  woe  they  shall  depart. 
And  take  evenly  each  his  part, 
Halfe  his  annoy  he  shall  have  aie. 
And  comforte  what  that  he  may, 
And  of  this  blisse  part  shall  he, 
If  love  woll  departed  be. 

**  And  whilom  of  this  unitie 
Spake  Tullius  in  a  ditie. 
And  should  maken  his  request 
Unto  his  friend,  that  is  honest. 
And  he  goodly  should  it  fulfill, 
But  it  the  more  were  out  of  skill, 
And  othei'wisc  not  graunt  tliercto, 
Except  onely  in  causes  two. 

"  If  men  his  friend  to  death  would  drive 
Let  him  be  busie  to  save  his  live. 

*<  Also  if  men  woUen  hem  assaile. 
Of  his  worship  to  make  him  fniio 
And  hindren  him  of  his  renoun. 
Let  him  with  full  ententioun. 
His  dever  done  in  each  degrco 
That  his  friend  ne  shamed  be. 

<Mn  this  two  case  with  his  might, 
Taking  no  keepe  to  skill  nor  right. 
As  farre  as  love  may  him  excuse. 
This  ought  no  manne  to  refuse. 

**  This  love  that  I  have  told  to  thee 
Is  nothing  contrario  to  mee. 
This  woll  I  that  thou  follow  wele. 
And  leave  the  other  everie  dele. 
This  love  to  vertue  all  attendeth. 
The  tother  fooies  blent  and  sliendeth 

^  Another  love  also  there  is. 
That  is  contrarie  unto  this. 
Which  desire  is  so  constrained 
That  is  but  will  fained  ; 
Away  fro  trouth  it  doth  so  varie 
That  to  good  love  it  is  contrarie  ; 
For  it  maymeth  in  many  wise 
Sicke  hertes  with  covetisc  ; 
All  in  winning  and  in  profite. 
Such  love  setteth  his  dclite  : 
This  love  so  hangeth  in  balaunce 
That  if  it  lese  his  hope  perchaunce. 
Of  lucre,  that  he  is  set  upon, 
It  woll  faile,  and  quench  anon. 
For  no  man  may  be  amorouH, 
Ne  in  his  living  vertuous, 
But  he  love  more  in  mood 
Men  for  hem  selfe  than  for  hir  good  ; 
Fur  love  that  profite  doth  abide, 
Is  false,  and  hideth  not  in  no  tide. 
Love  commeth  of  dame  Fortune, 
That  little  while  woll  contune, 
For  it  shall  chaungen  wondera  soone 
And  take  eclips  as  the  Moone 
Whan  she  is  from  us  let 
Through  Earth,  that  betwixt  is  sot 
The  Sunne  and  her,  as  it  may  fall, 
Be  it  in  partie,  or  in  all ; 
The  shadow  maketli  her  beames  merke 
And  her  homes  to  shew  derke, 
That  part  whore  she  hath  lost  her  light 
Of  Phebus  fully,  and  the  sight. 
Till  whan  the  shadow  is  ovcipast. 
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Slie  is  enlamined  againe  as  fast. 

Through  the  brightnesse  of  the  bud  beames 

That  yereth  to  her  againe  her  leames  : 

That  love  is  right  of  such  nature^ 

Now  is  faire,  and  now  obscure, 

Now  bright,  now  clipsy  of  manere. 

And  whilom  dimme,  and  whilom  clere, 

Assoone  as  poverte  ginneth  take, 

With  mantell  and  weedes  blake 

Hideth  of  love  the  light  away. 

That  into  night  it  toumeth  day, 

It  may  not  see  richesse  shine, 

Till  the  blacke  sliadowes  fine. 

For  whan  richesse  shineth  bright 

Love  recovereth  ayen  his  light, 

And  whan  it  faileth,  he  woU  flit. 

And  as  she  greeveth,  so  greevedi  it. 

*'  Of  this  love  hearo  what  I  sale : 
The  riche  men  are  loved  aie. 
And  namely  tho  that  sparand  bcene, 
That  woU  not  wash  Iiir  hertes  cleone 
Of  the  filth,  nor  of  the  vice 
Of  greedy  brenning  avarice. 

*'  The  rich  man  full  fond  is  ywis. 
That  weneth  that  ho  loved  is. 
If  that  his  herte  it  understood, 
It  is  not  he,  it  is  his  good. 
He  may  well  weten  in  his  tliought. 
His  good  is  loved,  and  he  right  nought : 
For  if  he  be  a  niggard  eke, 
Men  would  not  set  bv  him  a  leke, 
But  haten  him,  this  is  the  sooth, 
Lo  what  profite  his  cattell  dooth. 
Of  every  man  that  may  him  see, 
It  getteth  him  npught  but  enmitee  : 
But  he  amend  himselfe  of  that  vice, 
And  know  himselfe,  he  is  not  wise. 

''  Ccrtes  he  should  aye  friendly  be. 
To  get  him  love  also  been  free. 
Or  else  he  is  not  wise  ne  sage 
No  more  than  is  a  goto  ramage. 
That  he  not  loveth,  his  deede  proveth. 
Whan  he  his  richesse  so  well  loveth. 
That  he  well  hide  it  aie  and  spare, 
His  poore  friends  scene  forfare 
To  keepen  aie  his  purpose 
Till  for  drede  his  eyen  close. 
And  till  a  wicked  death  him  take 
Him  had  lever  asunder  shake. 
And  let  all  his  limmes  asunder  rive. 
Than  leave  his  richesse  in  his  live  ; 
He  thinketh  to  part  it  with  no  man, 
Certaine  no  love  is  in  him  than : 
How  should  love  with  him  be. 
Whan  in  his  herte  is  no  pite  ! 
That  he  trespasseth  well  I  wate. 
For  each  man  knoweth  his  estate. 
For  well  him  ought  to  bo  reproved 
That  loveth  nought,  no  is  not  loved. 

"  But  sith  we  am  to  Fortune  comcn. 
And  hath  our  seinnon  of  her  nomcn, 
A  wonder  will  I  tell  thee  now. 
Thou  hardest  never  such  one  I  trow  ; 
I  n'ot  where  thou  me  leven  shall. 
Though  soothfastnesse  it  be  all. 
As  it  is  written,  and  is  sooth 
Tliat  unto  men  more  profite  dooth 
The  froward  Fortune  and  contraire, 
Than  the  swote  and  debonaire  : 
And  if  they  thinke  it  is  doutable. 


It  is  through  argument  provable, 

For  the  debonaire  and  soft 

Falseth  and  beguileth  oft. 

For  lich  a  mother  she  can  cherish 

And  milken  as  doth  a  norice. 

And  of  her  good  to  him  deles 

And  yeveth  him  part  of  her  icweles, 

With  great  riches  and  dignitie, 

And  hem  she  hoteth  stabilitie. 

In  state  that  is  not  stable. 

But  changing  aie  and  variable. 

And  feedeth  him  with  glorie  vaine. 

And  worldly  blisse  none  certaine, 

Whan  she  him  scttcth  on  her  whelc. 

Than  wene  they  to  be  right  wele, 

And  in  so  stable  state  withall 

That  never  they  wene  for  to  fall. 

And  when  they  set  so  high  to  be. 

They  wene  to  have  in  certainte 

Of  heartly  friendes  to  great  numbre. 

That  nothing  might  hir  state  encombre. 

They  trust  hem  so  on  evcrie  side, 

Wening  with  hem  they  would  abide. 

In  everie  perill  and  mischaunce 

Without  chaunge  or  variaunce. 

Both  of  cattell  and  of  good, 

And  also  for  to  spend  hir  blood, 

And  all  hir  members  for  to  spill 

Onely  to  fulfill  hir  will. 

They  maken  it  whole  in  many  wise 

And  hoten  hem  hir  full  serviso 

How  sore  that  it  doe  hem  smert. 

Into  hir  very  naked  sliert, 

Herte  and  also  hole  they  yevc. 

For  the  time  that  they  may  live. 

So  that  with  hir  flatterie, 

They  maken  fooles  glorifie 

Of  hir  wordes  speaking. 

And  ban  chore  of  a  rejoysing. 

And  trow  them  as  the  Evangile, 

And  it  is  all  falshede  and  gile. 

As  they  shall  afterward  see. 

Whan  they  am  full  in  poverte. 

And  ben  of  good  and  cattell  bare, 

Tlian  should  they  scene  who  friendes  ware, 

For  of  an  hundred  certainly. 

Nor  of  a  thousand  full  scarcely, 

Ne  shall  they  fiude  uuncthcs  one. 

Whan  povertie  is  commen  upon. 

'<  For  thus  Fortune  that  I  of  tell. 
With  men  whan  her  lust  to  dwell, 
Maketh  hem  to  lese  hir  conisauncc. 
And  nourisheth  hem  in  ignoraunce. 

"  But  froward  Fortune  and  perverse. 
When  high  estates  she  doth  reverse. 
And  maketh  hem  to  tumble  doune 
Off  her  whole  with  sodaine  tourne. 
And  from  her  richesse  doth  hem  flie, 
And  plungeth  hem  in  povertie, 
As  a  stepmother  envious. 
And  layeth  a  plaister  dolorous. 
Unto  hir  hertes  wounded  egre. 
Which  is  not  tempered  with  vinegrc. 
But  with  povertie  and  indigence. 
For  to  shew  by  experience. 
That  she  is  Fortune  verilie 
In  whome  no  man  should  affie. 
Nor  in  her  yeftes  liave  fiaunce. 
She  is  so  full  of  variaunce. 

<<  Thus  can  she  maken  hye  and  lowe. 
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Whan  they  from  richesse  am  throwc. 

Fully  to  knowen  without  were 

Friend  of  effect,  and  friend  of  chero 

And  which  in  love  weren  ti-ue  and  stable^ 

And  which  also  weren  variable. 

After  Fortune  hir  goddesse, 

In  poverfie,  either  in  richesse, 

For  all  that  yeveth  here  out  of  drede, 

Unhappe  beai'eth  it  indeede, 

For  iufortune  let  not  one 

Of  friendes,  whan  Fortune  is  gone, 

I  nieane  tho  friendes  that  wolT  iie 

Anone  as  entreth  poverte, 

And  yet  they  well  not  leave  hem  so, 

But  in  each  place  where  they  go 

They  call  hem  wretch,  scome  and  blame, 

And  of  hir  mishappe  hem  diffame, 

And  namely  such  as  in  richesse, 

Pretendeth  most  of  stablenesse 

Whan  that  thev  saw  hem  set  on  loft, 

And  weren  of  hem  succoured  oft, 

And  most  iholpe  in  all  hir  need  : 

But  now  they  take  no  maner  heed, 

But  aaine  in  voice  of  flatterie. 

That  now  appearoth  hir  follie, 

Over  all  where  so  they  fare, 

And  sing,  Go  farewell  felde  fare. 

<*  All  such  friendes  I  beshrew. 
For  of  true  there  be  too  few, 
But  soothfast  friendes,  what  so  betide. 
In  every  fortune  woUen  abide, 
They  han  hir  hertes  in  such  noblesse 
That  they  nill  love  for  no  richesse, 
Nor  for  that  Fortune  may  hem  send 
They  wollen  hem  succour  and  defend. 
And  chaunge  for  softe  ne  for  soro  ; 
For  who  his  friend  loveth  evermore 
Though  men  draw  sword  him  to  slo. 
He  may  not  hew  hir  love  a  two  : 
But  in  case  that  I  shall  say. 
For  pride  and  ire  lose  it  he  may. 
And  for  reproove  by  nicete. 
And  discovering  of  privite. 
With  tongue  woundmg,  as  felon. 
Through  venomous  detraction. 

<*  Friend  in  this  case  will  gone  his  way. 
For  nothing  grieve  him  more  ne  may. 
And  for  nought  else  woll  he  fle. 
If  that  he  love  in  stabilitie. 
And  eertaine  he  is  well  begone 
Among  a  thousand  that  iindeth  one  : 
For  there  may  be  no  richesse, 
Ayenst  friendship  of  worthinesse. 
For  it  ne  may  so  high  attaine. 
As  may  the  valour,  sooth  to  saine. 
Of  him  that  loveth  true  and  well. 
Friendship  is  mora  than  is  cattell. 
For  friend  in  court  aic  better  is 
Than  penny  in  purse  certis. 
And  Fortune  mis-happing, 
Whan  upon  men  she  is  fabling, 
Through  mistuming  of  her  dumnce, 
And  cast  hem  out  of  bahiuncc. 

**  She  maketh  through  her  adversite 
Men  full  clcrely  for  to  see 
Him  that  is  friend  in  existence 
From  him  that  is  by  appearence  : 
For  infortunc  maketh  anone. 
To  know  thy  friendes  fro  thy  fone. 
By  experience,  right  as  it  is. 
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The  which  is  more  to  praise  y  wis. 
Than  in  much  richesse  and  treasour. 
For  more  deepo  profite  and  valour, 
Povertie,  and  such  adversitie 
Before,  than  doth  prosperitie. 
For  that  one  yeveth  conisaunce, 
And  the  tother  ignoraunce. 

^  And  thus  in  povertie  is  indeed 
Trouth  declared  fro  falshede. 
For  faint  friendes  it  woll  declare, 
And  true  also,  what  way  they  fare. 
For  whan  he  was  in  his  richesse. 
These  friendes  full  of  doublenesse 
Offred  him  in  many  wise 
Herte  and  body,  and  service. 
What  wold  he  than  have  you  to  have  bought. 
To  knowen  openly  hir  thought. 
That  he  now  hath  so  clerely  seen  ! 
The  lasse  beguiled  he  should  have  been, 
And  he  had  than  perceived  it. 
But  richesse  n'old  not  let  him  wit : 
Well  more  avauntage  doeth  him  than, 
Sith  that  he  maketh  him  a  wise  man, 
The  great  mischief  that  he  perceiveth 
Than  doeth  richesse  that  him  deceiveth  : 
Richesse  rich  ne  maketh  nought 
Him  that  on  treasour  set  his  thought. 
For  richesse  stent  in  suffisaunce. 
And  nothing  in  aboundaunce  : 
For  suffisaunce  all  onely 
Maketh  menne  to  live  richly. 

'*  For  ho  that  hath  m  itches  tweine, 

Ne  value  in  his  dcmeine, 

Liveth  more  at  case,  and  more  is  rich. 

Than  doeth  he  that  is  chich. 

And  in  his  bame  hath  sooth  to  saine. 

An  hundred  mavis  of  wheat  graine. 

Though  he  be  chapman  or  marchaunt, 

And  have  of  gold  many  besaunt : 

For  in  getting  he  hath  such  wo. 

And  in  the  keeping  drede  also. 

And  set  evermore  his  businesso 

For  to  encrease,  and  not  to  lesse. 

For  to  augment  and  multiply. 

And  though  on  heapes  that  Ive  him  by. 

Yet  never  shall  make  his  richesse, 

Asseth  unto  his  greedinesse : 

But  the  poore  that  retcheth  nought. 

Save  of  his  livelode  in  his  thought, 

Which  that  he  getteth  with  his  travaile. 

He  dredeth  nought  that  it  shall  faile. 

Though  he  have  little  worldes  good, 

Meate  and  drinke,  and  easie  food. 

Upon  his  travaile  and  living. 

And  also  suffisaunt  clothing. 

Or  if  in  sickenesse  that  ho  fall. 

And  loath  meat  and  drinke  withall. 

Though  he  have  not  his  meat  to  buy. 

He  shall  bethinke  him  hastely, 

To  put  him  out  of  all  daungcre. 

That  he  of  meat  hath  no  mi»tere. 

Or  that  he  may  with  little  eke 

Be  founden,  while  that  he  is  eekc. 

Or  that  men  shuU  him  heme  in  hast. 

To  live  till  his  sickenesse  be  past. 

To  some  maisondcwo  beside, 

He  cast  nought  what  shall  him  betide, 

He  thinkctli  nought  that  ever  he  shall 

Into  any  sickenesse  fall. 
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"  And  though  it  fall,  as  it  may  be 

That  all  betime  spare  shall  he 

As  mokell  as  shall  to  him  suffice^ 

While  he  is  sicke  in  any  wise, 

He  doeth  for  that  he  woll  be 

Ck)ntent  with  his  poverte 

Without  neede  of  any  man, 

So  much  in  little  have  he  can, 

He  is  apaide  with  his  fortune, 

And  for  he  nill  be  importune 

Unto  no  wight,  ne  onerous, 

Nor  of  hir  goodnesse  covetous  : 

Therefore  he  spareth,  it  may  well  been. 

His  poore  estate  for  to  susteen. 

"  0&  if  him  lust  not  for  to  spare, 

But  suffereth  forth,  as  not  yet  ware, 

At  last  it  happeneth,  as  it  may 

Right  unto  his  laste  day. 

And  take  the  world  as  it  would  be  : 

For  ever  in  herte  thinketh  he 

Tho  sooner  tliat  Death  liim  slo, 

To  paradise  the  sooner  go 

He  shall,  there  for  to  live  in  blisse 

Where  that  he  shall  no  good  missc  : 

Thider  he  hopeth  (rod  shall  him  scud 

After  this  wretched  lives  end. 

Pythagoras  himselfe  rehearses 

In  a  l^ke  that  the  Golde  Verses 

Is  cleped,  for  the  nobilite 

Of  the  honourable  dite : 

*  Than  whan  thou  goest  thy  body  fro, 

Free  in  tho  a^TO  thou  shalt  up  go 

And  leaven  all  humanitie. 

And  purely  live  in  deitie. 

He  is  a  foole  withouten  were 

That  troweth  have  his  countrey  here.* 

"  In  ycarth  is  not  our  countrey. 
That  may  these  clarkes  seine  and  sey 
In  Boece  of  Consolation 
Where  it  is  maked  mention 
Of  our  counti'ey  plaino  at  the  eie. 
By  teaching  of  philosophie, 
Where  lewd  men  might  lore  wit. 
Who  so  that  would  translatcn  it. 
If  he  be  such  that  can  well  live 
After  his  rent,  may  him  yeve. 
And  not  desireth  more  to  have. 
Than  may  fro  povertie  him  save. 
A  wise  man  saied,  as  we  may  seen, 
Is  no  man  wretched,  but  he  it  ween. 
Be  he  king,  knight,  or  ribaude. 
And  many  a  riband  is  merrie  and  baude. 
That  swinketh,  and  beareth  both  day  and  night 
Many  a  burthen  of  great  might. 
The  which  doeth  him  lasse  offence, 
For  he  suffreth  in  patience  : 
They  laugh  and  daunce,  trippe  and  sing, 
And  lay  nought  up  for  hir  living, 
But  in  the  taverne  all  dispend'etli 
The  winning  that  God  hem  sendetli ; 
Than  goeth  ho  fardels  for  to  bear?, 
With  as  good  chei*e  as  he  did  care  ; 
To  swinke  and  travaile  he  not  fuinetli. 
For  to  robben  he  disdaincth. 
But  right  anon,  after  his  swinke, 
He  goeth  to  taverne  for  to  dnnk'c  : 
All  these  are  rich  in  aboundance. 
That  can  thus  have  sufKsance 
Well  more  than  can  an  usurere. 


As  God  well  knoweth,  without  were. 
For  an  usurer,  so  God  me  see. 
Shall  never  for  richesse  riche  bee, 
But  evermore  poore  and  indigent. 
Scarce,  and  greedy  in  his  entent 

'*  For  sooui  it  is,  whom  it  displease. 
There  may  no  marohaunt  live  at  ease, 
His  herte  in  such  a  were  is  set 
That  it  quicke  brenneth  to  get. 
No  never  shall,  though  he  faunth  getten. 
Though  he  have  gould  in  gamers  yetcn. 
For  to  be  needy  he  dredctli  sore : 
Wherefore  to  getten  more  and  more 
He  set  his  herte  and  his  desire ; 
So  bote  he  brenneth  in  tlie  fire 
Of  covetise,  that  maketh  him  wood 
To  purchase  other  mennes  good ; 
He  underfongeth  a  great  paine. 
That  undertaKeth  to  drinke  up  Saiuc  : 
For  the  more  he  drinketh  aie 
The  more  he  leaveth,  the  sooth  to  say : 
Thus  is  thurst  of  false  getting. 
That  last  ever  in  coveting. 
And  the  anguish  and  distresse 
With  the  fire  of  greedinesse  ; 
She  fighteth  with  him  aie,  and  striveth, 
That  his  herte  asunder  riveth. 
Such  greedinesse  him  assaileth. 
That  when  be  most  hath,  most  he  failcth. 

<*  Phisitions  and  advocates 
Gone  right  by  the  same  yates, 
They  sell  hir  science  for  winning. 
And  haunt  hir  craft  for  great  getting  : 
Hir  winning  is  of  such  sweetnesses 
That  if  a  man  fall  in  sicknesse. 
They  are  full  glad,  for  hir  encrease : 
For  by  hir  will,  without  lease, 
Everich  man  shoulde  be  seeke. 
And  though  ihey  die,  they  set  not  a  leeke  ; 
After  whan  they  the  gould  have  take. 
Full  little  care  of  hem  they  make  ; 
They  would  that  fortie  wei-e  sicke  at  oneSy 
Yea  two  hundred,  in  flesh  and  bones, 
And  yet  two  thousand,  as  I  gesse, 
For  to  cncreasen  hir  richesse. 

••  They  woll  not  worchen  in  no  wise, 
But  for  lucre  and  covetise. 
For  physicke  ginneth  first  by  (phy) 
The  phisition  also  soothly. 
And  sithen  it  goeth  fro  fie  to  fie. 
To  trust  on  hem  it  is  folHe, 
For  they  n'ill  in  no  manner  gree. 
Doe  right  nought  for  cliaritec. 
Eke  in  the  same  sect  arc  set 
All  tho  that  preachen  fur  to  get 
Worships,  honour,  and  richesse. 
Hir  hei-tes  am  in  great  distresse. 
That  folke  live  not  holily. 
But  abovcn  all  specially, 
Such  as  preachen  vaine  glorie 
And  towai*d  God  have  no  mcmoric. 
But  forth  as  ipocritea  trace. 
And  to  hir  soules  death  purchace 
And  outwai*d  shewing  holvnesse, 
Though  they  be  full  of  cursednesse. 
Nor  lyche  to  the  apostles  twelve, 
They  deceive  other  and  hem  solve : 
Beguiled  is  the  guiler  tlian, 
For  preaching  of  a  cursed  man 
Though  to  other  may  profite 
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Himself  it  availeth  not  a  mite  : 
For  oft  good  predicatioun 
Commetli  of  evil  ententioun : 
To  him  not  yaileth  his  preaching 
All  helpe  he  other  with  his  teaching. 
For  where  they  good  example  take, 
There  is  he  with  vaine  glory  sliake. 

<*  Rut  let  us  leaven  these  preachonrs, 
And  speake  of  hem  which  in  hir  tours 
Heape  up  hir  gould,  and  fast  shet, 
And  sore  thereon  their  hcrte  set : 
They  neither  love  God  ne  drede. 
They  keepe  more  than  it  is  nede. 
And  in  hir  bagges  sore  it  bind 
Out  of  the  sunne,  and  of  the  wind  : 
They  put  up  more  than  need  ware, 
Whan  they  seen  poore  folke  forfare. 
For  hunger  die,  and  for  cold  quake  ; 
God  can  wel  vengeance  therof  take ; 
The  great  mischiefes  hem  assaileth. 
And  thus  in  gadering  aye  travaileth  ; 
With  muche  paine  tliey  winne  richessc. 
And  drede  hem  holdeth  in  distrcsse. 
To  keepe  that  they  gather  fast. 
With  sorrow  they  leave  it  at  the  last : 
With  sorrow  they  both  die  and  live. 
That  unto  richesse  her  hortesyeve. 
And  in  defaute  of  love  it  is. 
As  it  sheweth  full  well  ywis : 
For  if  these  greedy,  the  sooth  to  saine, 
Loveden,  and  were  loved  againe. 
And  good  love  raigned  over  all. 
Such  wickednesse  ne  should  fall, 
But  he  should  yeve,  tliat  most  good  liad 
To  hem  that  weren  in  neede  b^tad. 
And  live  without  false  usure, 
For  charitie,  full  cleaue  and  pure  : 
If  they  hem  yeve  to  goodnesse 
Defending  hem  from  idlenesse, 
In  all  this  world  than  poore  none 
We  should  finde,  I  trow  not  one : 
But  chaunged  is  this  world  unstable. 
For  love  is  over  all  vcndablc. 

<*  We  see  that  no  man  loveth  now 
But  for  winning  and  for  prow. 
And  love  is  thralled  in  sorvago 
Whan  it  is  sold  for  advantage  ; 
Yet  women  woU  hir  bodies  sell : 
Such  Boules  goeth  to  the  Divell  of  Hell." 


When  Love  had  told  hem  his  entent, 

The  baronage  to  counsaile  went. 

In  many  sentences  they  fill. 

And  diversly  they  said  hir  will : 

But  after  discord  they  accorded, 

And  hir  accord  to  Love  recorded  : 

•  Sir,"sayden  they,  **  we  been  at  one. 

By  even  accord  of  everichone, 

Outtake  Richesse  all  oncly 

That  sworne  hath  full  hautcinly. 

That  she  the  castle  n*ill  not  assaile, 

Ne  smite  a  stroke  in  this  battaile. 

With  dart,  ne  mace,  spcarc,  ne  knife, 

For  man  that  speaketh  and  bcareth  the  life. 

And  blameth  your  emprise  ywis. 

And  from  our  host  departed  is. 

At  least  waie,  as  in  this  plite. 

So  hath  she  this  man  in  dispite  : 

For  she  sayth  he  no  loved  her  never. 


And  therefore  she  well  hate  him  ever ; 
For  he  woU  gather  no  treasore, 
He  hath  her  wrathe  for  evermore  ; 
He  agilte  her  never  in  other  caas, 
Lo  here  all  hooly  his  trespas. 
She  sayeth  well,  that  tliis  other  day 
He  asked  her  leave  to  gone  the  way 
That  is  cleped  too  much  yeving. 
And  spake  full  faire  in  his  praying : 
But  whan  he  prayed  her,  poore  was  he. 
Therefore  she  warned  him  the  entre^ 
Ne  yet  is  ho  not  thriven  so 
That  he  hath  getten  a  pennie  or  two^ 
That  quietly  is  his  owne  in  hold  : 
Thus  hath  Kichesse  us  all  told. 
And  whan  Richesse  us  this  recorded, 
Withouten  her  we  been  accorded. 

"  And  we  finde  in  our  accordaunce, 
That  False  Semblaunt  and  Abstinaund^ 
With  all  the  folko  of  hir  battaile 
Shull  at  the  hinder  gate  assaile. 
That  Wicked  Tongue  hath  in  keeping, 
With  his  Normans  full  of  janglmg. 
And  with  hem  Courtesie  and  Largesse, 
That  shull  shew  hir  hardynesse, 
To  the  old  wife  that  kept  so  hard 
Faire  Welcomming  within  her  ward  : 
Than  shall  Delight  and  Well  Heling 
Fond  Shame  adoune  to  bring, 
With  all  her  host  early  and  late. 
They  slmll  assay len  that  ilke  gate, 
Against  Drede  shall  Hardynesse 
Assaile,  and  also  Sikemcsse, 
With  all  the  folke  of  hir  leading 
That  never  wist  what  wast  sluying. 

^  Fbaunchise  shall  fight  and  eke  Pite, 
With  Daunger  full  of  cruclte. 
Thus  is  your  host  ordained  wele  ; 
Downe  shall  the  castle  every  dele. 
If  everiche  doe  his  entent. 
So  that  Venus  be  present. 
Your  mother  full  of  vesselage 
That  can  inough  of  such  usage  ; 
Withouten  her  may  no  wight  speed 
This  worke,  neither  for  word  ne  deed : 
Therefore  is  good  ye  for  her  send. 
For  through  her  may  this  worke  amend.* 

^  LoRDiNQES,  my  mother,  the  gooddes, 
That  is  my  ladie,  and  my  mistres, 
N'is  nat  all  at  my  willing, 
Ne  doth  all  my  oesiring. 
Yet  can  she  sometime  doen  labour. 
Whan  tliat  her  lust,  in  my  succour. 
As  my  neede  is  for  to  atchieve  : 
But  now  I  thinke  her  not  to  grieve. 
My  mother  is  slie,  and  of  childhede 
I  both  worship  her,  and  eke  drede. 
For  who  that  drcdeth  sire  no  dame. 
Shall  it  able  in  bodie  or  name. 
And  nathelesse,  yet  can  we 
Send  after  her  if  need  be. 
And  were  she  nigh,  she  commen  would, 
I  trow  that  nothing  might  her  hold. 
"  My  mother  is  of  great  prowcssc. 
She  hath  tane  many  a  forteresse. 
That  cost  hath  many  a  pound  er  tliis, 
There  I  nas  not  present  ywiH, 
And  yet  men  sayd  it  was  my  dccdc. 
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Bat  I  come  never  in  that  steede, 
Ne  me  ne  liketh  so  mote  I  thee, 
Tliat  such  towers  been  take  with  mce, 
For  why  1  Me  thinketh  that  in  no  wise, 
It  may  be  cleped  but  marchaundise. 
Go  buy  a  courser  blacke  or  white. 
And  pay  therefore,  tlion  art  thou  quite, 
The  marchaunt  oweth  tliee  right  nought, 
Ne  thou  him  whan  thou  it  bought. 
I  woll  not  selling  clepe  yevinp; 
For  selling  askcth  no  guerdoning, 
Here  lithe  no  thankc,  ne  no  raerite. 
That  one  goeth  from  that  other  all  quite, 
But  this  selling  is  not  semblable  : 

**  For  when  his  horse  is  in  the  stable 
Ho  may  it  sell  againe  parde. 
And  winnen  on  it,  such  happe  may  be. 
All  may  the  manne  not  lese  ywis. 
For  at  the  least  the  skinne  is  his. 

**  Or  else,  if  it  so  betide 
That  he  woll  keepe  his  horse  to  ride. 
Yet  is  he  lord  aie  of  his  horse : 
But  thilke  chafiare  is  well  worse. 
There  Venus  enternieteth  ou^ht, 
For  who  so  such  chafiare  hath  bought, 
He  shall  not  worchen  so  wisely. 
That  he  ne  shall  lese  utterly 
Both  his  monney  and  his  chaffare  : 
But  the  seller  of  the  ware. 
The  prise  and  profite  liave  shall, 
Certaine  the  buyer  shall  lese  all. 
For  he  ne  can  so  dero  it  buy 
To  have  lordship  and  full  maistry, 
Ne  have  power  to  make  letting. 
Neither  for  yeft  ne  for  preaching. 
That  of  his  chaffare  maugre  his. 
Another  shall  have  as  much  ywis. 
If  he  woll  yeve  as  much  as  he. 
Of  what  countrey  so  that  he  be. 
Or  for  right  nought,  so  happe  may. 
If  he  can  flatter  her  to  her  pay. 

*^  Been  then  suche  marchauntcs  wise  9 
No,  but  fooles  in  every  wise. 
Whan  they  buy  such  thing  wilfully. 
There  as  they  lese  hir  good  folllly. 
But  nathelesse,  this  dare  I  say, 
My  mother  is  not  wont  to  pay. 
For  she  is  neither  so  foole  ne  nice. 
To  entremete  her  of  such  vice. 
But  trust  well,  ho  shall  paie  all, 
That  repent  of  his  bargaine  shall, 
Whan  Poverte  put  him  in  distrcsse, 
All  were  he  scholler  to  Richessc, 
That  is  for  me  in  great  yemin^, 
Whan  she  assenteth  to  my  willing. 

**  But  by  my  mother  saint  Venus, 
And  by  her  father  Satunius, 
That  her  engendred  by  his  life. 
But  nat  upon  his  wedded  wife. 
Yet  woll  I  more  unto  you  swere. 
To  make  this  thing  the  surere. 

"  Now  by  that  faith,  and  that  beautee 
That  I  owe  to  all  my  brethren  free, 
Of  which  there  n*is  wight  under  Heaven 
That  can  hir  fathers  names  neven, 
So  divers  and  so  many  there  be. 
That  with  my  mother  have  be  prive, 
Yet  woll  I  sweare  for  sikemesse, 
The  pole  of  Hell  to  my  witnesse, 


Now  drinke  I  not  this  yeare  clarre, 
If  that  I  lye,  or  forswome  be. 
For  of  the  goddcs  the  usage  is, 
That  who  so  him  forsweareth  amis, 
Shall  that  yeere  drinke  no  clarre. 

"  Now  have  I  sworne  inough  parde. 
If  I  forsweare  me  tlian  am  I  lome. 
But  I  woll  never  be  forswome  : 
Sith  Richcsse  hath  me  failed  here. 
She  shall  abie  that  trcApasse  dere, 
At  least  way  but  I  her  harmo 
With  swerd,  or  sparth,  or  gisarmc. 

"  For  certes  sith  she  loveth  not  me. 
Fro  thilke  time  that  she  mav  sec 
The  castle  and  the  tower  to  shake. 
In  sorrie  time  she  shall  awake  ; 
If  I  may  gripe  a  rich  man 
I  shall  so  pull  him,  if  I  can. 
That  he  slmll  in  a  fewe  stoundes, 
Lese  all  his  markes.  and  his  poundes. 

"  I  shall  him  make  his  pence  out  sling. 
But  they  in  his  gamer  spring. 
Our  maidens  shall  eke  plucke  him  so. 
That  him  shall  needen  feathers  mo. 
And  make  him  sell  his  lend  to  spend. 
But  he  the  bet  can  him  defend. 

*'  PooRE  men  Imn  made  hir  lord  of  me  ; 
Although  they  not  so  mightie  be. 
That  tliey  may  fecde  me  in  delite, 
I  woll  not  have  them  in  dispite  : 
No  good  man  hateth  hem,  as  I  gesse. 
For  chinch  and  feloun  is  Richesse, 
That  so  can  chase  hem  and  dispise. 
And  hem  defoule  in  sundrie  wise : 
They  loven  full  bette,  so  God  me  spcde^ 
Than  docth  the  rich  chinchy  grede. 
And  been  (in  good  faith)  more  stable 
And  truer,  and  more  serviable  : 
And  therefore  it  suffiseth  me 
Hir  good  herte,  and  hir  beaute  ; 
They  ban  on  me  set  all  their  thought. 
And  therefore  1  foryete  hem  nouglit. 

"  I  woll  hem  bring  in  great  noblesse. 
If  that  I  were  god  of  richesse, 
As  I  am  god  of  love  soothly, 
Such  rutli  upon  hir  plaint  have  I : 
Therefore  I  must  his  succour  be. 
That  paineth  him  to  serven  me. 
For  if  he  dyed  for  love  of  this, 
Than  seemcth  in  me  no  love  tlierc  is." 

**  Sir,'*  sayd  they,  '*  sooth  is  everie  dele 
That  ye  rehearse,  and  we  wote  wele 
Thilke  oath  to  hold  is  reasonable. 
For  it  is  good  and  covenable, 
That  ye  on  riclie  men  ban  sworne  : 
For,  sir,  this  wote  we  well  befome, 
If  rich  men  doeu  you  homage. 
That  is  as  fooles  doen  outnige, 
But  ye  shuU  not  forswome  be. 
No  let  therefore  to  drinke  clarre. 
Or  piment  maked  fresh  and  new. 
Ladies  shuU  hem  such  pepir  brew, 
If  that  they  fall  into  her  laas. 
That  they  for  woe  mow  saine  Alas  ! 
Ladies  shullcn  ever  so  courteous  be. 
That  they  shall  quite  your  oath  all  fi*ee  ; 
Ne  seeketh  never  other  vicaire, 
For  they  shall  speake  with  hem  so  faire 
That  ye  shall  hold  you  payd  full  well. 
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Though  ye  yoa  meddle  never  a  deale, 
Let  ladies  worch  with  hir  thinges, 
They  Bhall  hem  tell  so  fele  tidingcs, 
Aud  moove  hem  eke  so  many  requestis 
By  flattcrie,  that  not  honest  is, 
And  thereto  yeve  hem  such  thankingcs, 
What  with  kissing,  and  with  talkingcs, 
That  certes  if  they  trowed  be, 
Shall  never  leave  hem  lend  ne  fee 
That  it  n'ill  as  the  meble  fare. 
Of  which  they  first  delivered  are  : 
Now  may  you  tell  us  all  your  will. 
And  we  your  hestcs  shall  fulfill. 

^  Bdt  False  Scmblaunt  dare  not  for  drcdo 
Of  you,  sir,  meddle  him  of  tliis  dedo, 
For  he  sayth  that  ye  been  his  foe, 
Ho  u'ot,  if  ye  will  worch  him  woe  : 
Wherefore  we  pray  you  all,  beau  sire, 
That  ye  foryeve  him  now  your  ire. 
And  that  he  may  dwell  as  your  man 
With  Abstinence  his  decre  lemman, 
This  our  accord  and  our  will  now." 

**  Parfey,"  said  Love,  **  I  graunt  it  you, 
I  well  well  hold  him  for  my  man. 
Now  let  him  come  :**  and  he  fortli  ran, 

*'  False  semblant/'  (quod  Love)  **  in  this  wise 
I  take  thee  here  to  my  service. 
That  thou  our  friendes  helpe  alwaie. 
And  hindreth  hem  neither  night  ne  dale, 
But  doe  thy  might  hem  to  relieve, 
And  eke  our  enemies  that  thou  grieve, 
Thine  be  this  might,  I  graunt  it  thee, 
My  king  of  harlotes  shalt  thou  bee  : 
We  woU  that  thou  have  such  honour, 
Certaine  thou  art  a  false  traitour. 
And  eke  a  thcefe  ;  sith  thou  were  borne, 
A  thousand  times  thou  art  forswornc : 
But  nathelesse  in  our  hearing. 
To  put  our  folke  out  of  doubting, 
I  bidde  thee  teach  hem,  west  thou  how ! 
By  some  generall  signe  now. 
In  what  place  thou  shalt  founden  be. 
If  that  men  had  mister  of  thee. 
And  how  men  shall  thee  best  cspie, 
For  thee  to  know  is  great  maistrio. 
Tell  in  what  place  is  thine  haunting." 

**  Sir  I  have  fiill  divers  wonning, 
That  I  keepe  not  rehearsed  be, 
So  that  ye  would  respiten  me. 
For  if  that  I  tell  you  the  sooth, 
I  may  have  harme  and  shame  both. 
If  that  my  fellowes  wisten  it. 
My  tales  shoulden  me  be  quit. 
For  certaine  they  would  hate  nie. 
If  ever  I  knew  hir  cruel tc, 
For  they  would  over  all  hold  hem  still 
Of  troth,  that  is  againe  hir  will. 
Such  tales  keepen  they  not  here, 
I  might  eftsoone  buy  it  full  derc, 
If  I  saied  of  hem  any  thing, 
That  ought  displeaseth  to  hir  hearing. 
For  what  word  that  hem  pricketh  or  bitcth, 
In  that  word  none  of  hem  delitctli, 
All  were  it  gospell  the  evangile, 
That  would  reprove  hem  of  hir  guile. 
For  they  are  cruell  and  hautain  ; 
And  this  thing  wote  I  well  certain. 
If  I  speake  ought  to  paire  hir  loos, 
Your  court  shall  not  so  well  bo  cloos, 
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That  they  ne  shall  wite  it  at  last : 
Of  good  men  am  I  nought  agast. 
For  thev  woU  taken  on  hem  nothing, 
Whan  that  they  know  all  my  meaning, 
But  he  that  woU  it  on  him  take. 
He  woU  himselfe  suspicious  make, 
That  he  his  life  let  covertly, 
In  guile  and  in  hypocrisie, 
That  me  engendred  and  yave  fostring." 

<<  They  made  a  full  good  engendring," 
(Quod  Love)  **  for  who  so  soothly  tell, 
They  engendred  the  Divell  of  Hell. 

"  But  needely,  howsoever  it  bee" 
(Quod  Love)  **  1  will  and  charge  thee, 
To  tell  anon  thy  wonning  placis, 
Hearing  each  wight  that  in  this  place  is : 
And  what  life  thou  livest  also, 
Hide  it  no  longer  now,  whereto : 
Thou  must  discover  all  thy  worching, 
How  thou  servest,  and  of  what  thing, 
Though  that  thou  shuldest  for  thy  sothsaw 
Ben  all  to  beaten  and  to  draw, 
And  yet  art  thou  not  wont  parde, 
But  nathelesse,  though  thou  beaten  be. 
Thou  shalt  not  be  the  first,  that  so 
Hath  for  soothsawe  sufired  wo." 

**  Sir,  sith  that  it  may  liken  you, 
Though  that  I  should  be  slame  right  now, 
I  shall  doen  your  commaundement, 
For  thereto  have  I  great  talent." 

Withouten  words  mo,  right  than 
False  Semblaunt  his  sermon  began, 
And  saied  hem  thus  in  audience, 

"  Barons,  take  heed  of  my  sentence, 
That  wight  that  list  to  have  knowing 
Of  False  Semblant  full  of  flattering, 
He  must  in  worldly  folke  him  scke. 
And  certes  in  the  cloysters  eke, 
I  won  no  where,  but  in  hem  tway, 
But  not  like  even,  sooth  to  say, 
Shortly  I  well  herborow  me. 
There  I  hope  best  to  hulstred  be, 
And  certainely,  sikerest  hiding 
Is  underneath  humblest  clothuig. 

"  Religious  folke  ben  full  covert. 
Secular  folke  ben  more  apcrt  : 
But  nathelesse,  I  woU  not  blame 
Religious  folke,  ne  hem  diffame 
In  what  habite  that  ever  they  go : 
Religion  humble,  and  true  abo, 
WoU  I  not  blame,  ne  dbpise. 
But  I  n'ill  love  it  in  no  wise, 
I  meane  of  false  religious. 
That  stout  been,  and  malicious. 
That  woUen  in  an  habite  go. 
And  settcn  not  hir  herte  thereto. 

**  Religious  folke  been  all  pitons, 
Tliou  shalt  not  scene  one  dispitous 
They  loven  no  pride,  ne  no  strife. 
But  humbly  thoy  well  ledc  hir  lift', 
With  which  folke  well  I  never  be, 
And  if  I  dwell,  I  faine  me 
I  may  well  in  hir  habite  go. 
But  me  were  lever  my  necke  atwo, 
Than  let  a  purpose  that  I  take. 
What  covenaunt  that  ever  I  make. 

<<  I  dwell  with  hem  that  pronde  be, 
And  full  of  wiles  and  subtelto. 
That  worship  of  this  world  coveiten, 
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And  great  nede  connen  expleiten. 
And  gone  and  gadren  great  pitaunceSy 
And  purchase  hem  the  acquaintaonces 
Of  men  that  mightie  life  may  leden. 
And  faine  hem  poore,  and  hemselfo  feden 
With  good  morsels  delicious, 
And  drinkcn  good  wine  precious. 
And  preach  us  povert  and  distresse, 
And  iishen  hcmselfe  great  richesse. 
With  wily  nettes  that  they  cast, 
It  woll  come  foule  out  at  the  last. 

"  They  ben  fro  cleane  religion  went, 
They  make  the  world  an  argument, 
That  hath  a  foule  conclusion. 
I  have  a  robe  of  religion, 
Than  am  I  all  religious : 
This  argument  is  all  roignous. 
It  is  not  worth  a  crooked  brere, 
Habite  ne  maketh  neither  monke  ne  frere. 
But  cleane  life  and  devotion, 
Maketh  men  of  good  religion. 

*'  Nathelesse,  there  can  none  answere, 
How  high  that  ever  his  head  he  shore, 
With  rasour  whetted  never  so  kene, 
That  guile  in  braunches  cutte  thurtene, 
There  can  no  wight  distinct  it  so, 
Hiat  he  dare  say  a  word  thereto. 

^  But  what  herborow  that  ever  I  take. 
Or  what  semblaunt  that  ever  I  make, 
I  meane  but  guile,  and  follow  that. 
For  right  no  more  than  Gibbe  our  cat, 
(That  awaiteth  mice  and  rattes  to  killen) 
Ne  entend  I  but  to  beguilen, 
Ne  no  wight  may,  by  my  clothing, 
Wete  with  what  folke  is  my  dweUiug, 
Ne  be  my  wordes  yet  parde. 
So  soft  and  so  pleasaunt  they  be. 

*<  Behold  the  deedes  that  I  do. 
But  thou  be  blind  thou  oughtest  so, 
For  varie  hir  wordes  fro  hir  deed, 
They  thinke  on  guilo  withouten  dreod. 
What  manner  cbthing  that  they  weare, 
Or  what  estate  that  ever  they  bcarc, 
Lered  or  leud,  lord  or  ladic. 
Knight,  squire,  burgeis,  or  bailie." 

Right  thus  while  False  Semblant  sermoneth, 
Eftsoones  Love  him  aresoneth. 
And  brake  his  tale  in  his  speaking 
As  though  he  had  him  told  leasing. 
And  saied  :  <<  What  devill  is  that  I  hearc  1 
What  folke  hast  thou  us  nempned  here  1 
May  menne  find  rcligioun 
In  worldly  habitatioun  !*' 
**  Yea,  sir,  it  followeth  nat  that  they 
Should  lead  a  wicked  lifo  parfcy, 
Ne  not  therefore  hir  soules  lese, 
That  hem  to  worldly  clothes  chesc. 
For  ccrtes  it  were  great  pitee ; 
Men  may  in  secular  clothes  see, 
Florishen  holy  religioun ; 
Full  many  a  saint  in  field  and  toun, 
With  many  a  virgine  glorious. 
Devout,  and  full  religious, 
Han  died,  that  common  cloth  aye  beren, 
Yet  saintcs  neverthelesso  they  weren. 
I  could  reckon  you  many  a  ten. 
Yea  wehiigh  all  these  holy  women 
Tliat  men  in  churches  hery  and  seke, 
Both  maidens,  and  these  wives  eke. 
That  baren  full  many  a  faire  child  here. 


Weared  alway  clothes  seculere, 
And  in  the  same  diden  they 
That  saints  weren,  and  ben  alway. 

**  The  nine  thousand  maidens  dere. 
That  beren  in  Heaven  hir  cierges  derCi 
Of  which  men  rede  in  church  and  sing. 
Were  take  in  secular  clothing, 
When  they  received  martirdome. 
And  wonnen  Heaven  unto  hir  home. 

**  Good  herte  maketh  the  good  thought. 
The  clothing  yeveth  ne  reveth  nought : 
The  good  thought  and  the  worching, 
That  maketh  the  religion  flouring. 
There  lieth  the  good  religioun. 
After  the  right  ententioun. 

**  Who  so  tooke  a  weathers  skin. 
And  wrapped  a  greedy  wolfe  therein, 
For  he  snould  go  with  lambes  white, 
Wenest  thou  not  he  would  hem  bite  ! 
Yes  :  neverthelesso  as  he  were  wood 
He  would  hem  wirry,  and  drinke  the  blorid. 
And  well  the  rather  hem  deceive. 
For  sith  they  coude  nat  perceive 
His  tregette,  and  his  crueltie. 
They  would  him  follow,  altho  he  flic. 

*<  If  there  be  wolves  of  such  hew, 

Amonges  these  apostles  new 

Thou,  holy  church,  thou  maist  be  wailed| 

Sith  that  tliy  citie  is  assailed 

Through  knightes  of  thine  owne  table, 

God  wot  thy  lordship  is  doutable  : 

If  they  enforce  it  to  win, 

That  should  defend  it  fro  within. 

Who  might  defence  aycnst  hem  make  ? 

Without  stroke  it  mote  be  take. 

Of  trepeget  or  mangonell. 

Without  displaying  of  penscll. 

And  if  God  n*ill  done  it  succour. 

But  let  rcnnc  in  this  colour. 

Thou  must  thy  hcstcs  letten  bee. 

Than  is  there  nought,  but  yeeld  thee. 

Or  yeve  hem  tribute  douteles. 

And  hold  it  of  hem  to  luive  pees  : 

But  greater  harme  betide  thee. 

That  they  all  maister  of  it  bee  : 

Well  con  they  scome  thee  withall. 

By  day  stuffen  they  the  wall, 

And  all  the  night  they  minen  there  : 

Nay,  thou  planten  must  els  where 

Thine  impes,  if  thou  wolt  fruit  have, 

Abide  not  there  thy  selfe  to  save. 

"But  now  peace,  here  I  tume  againe, 
I  woll  no  more  of  this  thing  faine, 
If  I  might  passen  me  hereby. 
For  I  might  maken  you  weary ; 
But  I  woll  heten  you  alway. 
To  helpe  your  friendes  what  I  may. 
So  they  woUen  my  company. 
For  they  been  shent  all  utterly. 
But  if  so  fall,  that  I  be 
Oft  with  hem,  and  they  with  me, 
And  eke  my  lemmau  mote  they  serve, 
Or  they  shull  not  my  love  deserve, 
Forsooth  I  am  a  false  traitour, 
God  judged  me  for  a  theefe  trechour, 
Forsworue  I  am,  but  well  nigh  none 
Wote  of  my  guile,  till  it  be  done. 
**  Through  me  hath  many  one  dcth  reeeiTed, 
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That  my  treget  never  aperceived. 
And  yet  receiveth,  and  shall  receive. 
That  my  falsenesse  sliall  never  apperceive : 
But  who  so  doth,  if  he  wise  be. 
Him  is  right  good  beware  of  me. 
But  so  sligh  is  the  aperceiving 
That  all  to  late  commeth  knowing  ; 
For  Protheus  that  coud  him  chaungc, 
In  every  shape  homely  and  straunge, 
Coud  never  such  guile  ne  treasoun 
As  I,  for  I  come  never  in  toun 
There  as  I  might  knowen  be, 
Though  men  me  both  might  here  and  see. 
Full  well  I  can  my  clothes  chaunge, 
Take  one,  and  make  another  straunge. 
Now  am  I  knight,  now  chastelaine, 
Now  prelate,  and  now  cliaplaine. 
Now  priest,  now  clerke,  now  fostcre. 
Now  am  I  maister.  now  schollere 
Now  monke,  now  clianon,  now  baily. 
What  ever  mister  man  am  I. 

**  Now  am  I  prince,  now  am  I  page. 
And  can  hy  herte  every  language, 
Sometime  am  1  hoore  and  old. 
Now  am  I  younge,  stoute,  and  bold, 
Now  am  I  Robert,  now  Robin, 
Now  frere  minor,  now  jacobin. 
And  with  me  foUoweth  my  loteby. 
To  done  me  sollace  and  company. 
That  hight  dame  Abstinence,  and  raigncd 
In  many  a  queiut  array  faigned. 
Right  as  it  commeth  to  her  liking, 
I  fulfill  all  her  desiring. 

<*  Sometime  a  wonians  clotlie  take  I, 
Now  am  1  a  maid,  now  lady. 

**  Sometime  I  am  religious. 
Now  like  an  anker  in  an  hous. 

**  Sometime  am  I  prioresse. 
And  now  a  nonne,  and  now  abbesse, 
And  go  through  all  regiouns. 
Seeking  all  religiouns. 

**  But  to  what  order  that  I  am  sworne, 
I  take  the  straw  and  beat  the  come. 
To  jolly  folko  I  enhabite, 
I  aske  no  more  but  hir  habite. 

"  What  woll  ye  more  !  in  every  wise 
Right  a»  me  list  I  me  disguise ! 

**  Well  can  I  beare  me  under  wcde. 
Unlike  is  my  word  to  my  dede, 
Thus  make  1  into  my  trappes  fall 
The  people,  through  my  pnvi ledges  all. 
That  ben  in  Christendonie  ulive. 

**  1  may  assoile,  and  I  may  slirivo. 
That  no  prelate  may  let  nie. 
All  folke,  where  ever  they  found  be  : 
I  n'ot  no  prelate  may  dune  so. 
But  it  the  pope  be,  and  no  mo. 
That  made  thilke  establishing, 
Now  is  not  this  a  proper  thing ! 
But  were  my  sleights  apperceived 


As  I  was  wont,  and  west  thou  why  ! 
For  I  did  hem  a  tregetry. 
But  thereof  yeve  1  a  little  tale, 
I  have  the  silver  and  the  male. 
So  have  I  preached  and  eke  bhriven, 
So  have  I  take,  so  have  1  yeven. 
Through  hir  ft>lly,  huHbond  and  wife. 
That  1  lede  right  a  jolly  life. 


Through  simplesse  of  the  prelacy, 
They  know  not  all  my  tregettry. 

«  But  for  as  much  as  man  and  wife 
Should  shew  hir  parish  priest  hir  life 
Ones  a  yeare,  as  sayth  the  booke, 
Ere  any  wight  his  housel  tooke, 
Than  have  I  priviledges  large, 
That  may  of  muche  thing  discharge. 
For  he  may  say  right  thus  pardee  : 

"  <  Sir  Priest,  in  shi-ift  I  tell  it  thee. 
That  he  to  whom  that  I  am  shriven, 
Hath  me  assoyled,  and  me  yeven 
Penaunce  soothly  for  my  sin. 
Which  that  I  found  me  guilty  in, 
Ne  I  ne  have  never  entencion 
To  make  double  confession, 
Ne  rehearse  eft  my  shrift  to  thee, 

0  shrift  is  right  ynough  to  mee. 
This  ought  thee  suffice  wele, 
Ne  be  not  rebell  never  a  dele. 

For  certes,  though  thou  haddest  it  sworz:^ 

1  wote  no  priest  ne  prelate  borne 
That  may  to  shrift  eft  me  constraine. 
And  if  they  done  I  woll  me  plaine. 
For  I  wote  where  to  plaine  wele. 
Thou  shalt  not  streine  me  a  dele, 
Ne  enforce  me,  ne  not  me  trouble, 
To  make  my  confession  double ; 

Ne  I  have  none  affection 
To  have  double  absolution  : 
The  first  is  right  ynough  to  mee. 
This  latter  assoyling  quite  I  thee, 
I  am  unbound,  what  maist  thou  find 
More  of  my  sinncs  me  to  unbind  ! 
For  he  that  might  hath  in  his  bond. 
Of  all  my  sinnes  me  unbond  : 
And  if  thou  wolt  me  thus  constraino 
That  me  mote  nodes  on  thee  plaine, 
There  shall  no  judge  impeiiaJl, 
Ne  bishop,  ne  officially 
Done  judgement  on  me,  for  I 
Shall  gone  and  plaine  me  openly 
Unto  my  shriftfather  new. 
That  hight  Frere  Wolfe  untrew. 
And  he  shall  chuse  him  tor  mee. 
For  I  trow  he  can  hamper  thee  ; 
But  lord  he  would  be  wroth  withall. 
If  men  would  him  Frere  Wolfe  call. 
For  he  would  have  no  patience. 
But  done  all  cruell  vengience. 
He  would  his  might  done  at  the  leest. 
Nothing  spare  for  Goddes  heest. 
And  God  so  wise  be  my  succour, 
But  thou  yeve  me  my  saviour 
At  Easter,  whan  it  liketh  mee. 
Without  preasing  more  on  thee, 
I  woll  forth,  and  to  him  gone. 
And  he  shall  housell  me  anone. 
For  I  am  out  of  tliy  grutching, 
I  kee|>e  not  deale  with  thee  nothing.' 

*<  Thus  may  he  shrive  him,  that  forsakcth 
His  parish  priest,  and  to  me  taketh. 
And  if  the  priest  woll  him  refuse, 
I  am  full  ready  him  to  accuse. 
And  him  punish  and  ham|ier  so, 
That  he  his  churche  shall  forgo. 

^  But  who  so  hath  in  his  feeling 
The  consequence  of  such  shriving. 
Shall  scene,  that  priest  may  never  have  might 
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To  know  the  conscience  aright 
Of  him  that  is  under  his  cure  : 
And  this  is  ayenst  lioly  scripture, 
Tliat  biddeth  every  herde  honest 
Have  very  knowing  of  his  bcest. 
But  poore  folke  that  gone  by  strete, 
That  have  no  gold,  nesummes  grete, 
Hem  would  I  let  to  hir  prelates. 
Or  let  hir  priestes  know  hir  states, 
For  to  me  right  nought  yeve  they, 
And  why  it  is,  for  they  ne  may. 

*<  They  ben  so  bare,  I  toke  no  keepe. 
But  I  well  have  the  fat  sheepe  ; 
Let  parish  priests  have  the  lene, 
I  yeve  not  of  hir  harme  a  bene  ; 
And  if  that  prelates  grutch  it. 
That  oughten  wroth  be  in  hir  wit, 
To  lese  hir  fat  beastes  so, 
I  shall  yeve  hem  a  stroke  or  two, 
That  they  shall  lesen  with  force, 
Yea,  both  hir  mitre  and  hir  croce. 

**  Thus  yape  I  hem,  and  have  do  long, 
My  priviledges  ben  so  strong." 

False  Semblant  would  have  stinted  here. 
But  Love  ne  made  him  no  such  chore. 
That  he  was  weary  of  his  saw. 
But  for  to  make  him  glad  and  faw. 
He  said,  **  Tell  on  more  specially, 
How  that  thou  servest  untruly. 

**  Tell  forth,  and  shame  thee  never  a  dele, 
For  as  thine  habit  sheweth  wele. 
Thou  servest  an  holy  hermite." 

**  Sooth  is,  but  I  am  but  an  hypocrite." 
^  Thou  gocst  and  preachest  poverte ! " 

**  Yea,  sir,  but  Richesse  hath  poste." 
'^  Thou  preachest  abstinence  also ! " 

**  Sir,  I  woll  fillen,  so  mote  I  go. 
My  paunche,  of  good  meat  and  wine, 
As  should  a  maister  of  divine, 
For  how  that  I  me  poore  faine. 
Yet  all  poore  folke  I  disdaine. 

**  I  LOVE  better  the  acquaintaunce 
Ten  times  of  the  king  of  Frauncc, 
Than  of  a  poore  man  of  mild  mood, 
Though  that  his  soule  be  also  good. 

**  For  whan  I  see  beggers  quaking, 
Naked  on  mixens  all  stinking. 
For  hunger  crie,  and  eke  for  care, 
I  entremet  not  of  hir  fare. 
They  ben  so  poore,  and  full  of  pine. 
They  might  not  ones  yeve  me  a  dine. 
For  they  have  nothing  but  hir  life, 
What  should  he  yeve  that  licketh  his  knife ! 
It  is  but  folly  to  entremcto 
To  seeke  in  houndes  nest  fat  mete ; 
Let  beare  hem  to  Uie  spittle  anone. 
But  fro  me  comfort  get  they  none : 
But  a  rich  sicke  usurero 
Would  I  visite  and  draw  nere, 
Him  would  I  comfort  and  rehcte. 
For  I  hope  of  his  gold  to  gete, 
And  if  that  wicked  Death  him  have, 
I  woll  go  with  him  in  his  grave, 
And  if  there  any  reprove  me. 
Why  that  I  let  the  poore  be, 
WoHt  thou  how  I  not  ascape  ! 
I  say  and  sweare  him  full  rape. 
That  riche  men  ban  more  tetches 
Of  sinne,  tlian  ban  poore  wretches, 


And  ban  of  counsaih^  more  mistere, 
And  therefore  I  would  draw  hem  ucre : 
But  as  great  hurt,  it  may  so  be. 
Hath  a  soule  in  right  gi-eat  poverte. 
As  soule  in  Great  richesse  forsooth. 
Albeit  that  they  hurteu  both. 
For  richesse  and  mendicities 
Ben  cleped  two  extreaniities. 
The  meane  is  cleped  suffisaunce. 
There  lieth  of  vertue  the  aboundauuce 

^  For  Salomon  full  well  1  wote. 
In  his  parables  us  wrote. 
As  it  is  knowen  of  many  a  wight. 
In  his  thirteene  chapiter  right, 
God  thou  me  keepe  for  thy  poste. 
Fro  richesse  and  mendicite. 
For  if  a  rich  man  him  dresse. 
To  thinke  too  much  on  richesse. 
His  herte  on  that  so  ferre  is  sette. 
That  he  his  creator  doth  foryette. 
And  him  that  beggetli,  woll  aye  greve. 
How  should  I  by  his  word  him  leve, 
Unneth  that  he  n' is  a  micher, 
Forswome,  or  els  Goddes  lier. 
Thus  sayth  Salomon  sawes. 

'*  Ne  we  find  written  in  no  lawes. 
And  namely  in  our  Christen  lay, 
(Who  saith  ye,  1  dare  say  nay) 
That  Christ,  ne  his  apostles  dere. 
While  that  they  walked  in  earth  here^ 
Were  never  scene  hir  bred  begging, 
For  they  nolden  beggen  for  nothing. 

"  And  right  thus  were  men  wont  to  teaeh| 
And  in  this  wise  would  it  preach, 
The  maisters  of  divinitie 
Sometime  in  Paris  the  citie* 

^  And  if  men  would  there  gaine  appose 
The  naked  text,  and  let  the  glose. 
It  might  soone  assoiled  bee. 
For  men  may  well  the  sooth  see. 
That  pardie  they  might  aske  a  thing 
Plainely  forth  without  begging, 
For  they  weren  Goddes  herdcs  dere. 
And  cure  of  soules  hadden  here, 
They  nolde  nothing  begge  hir  food. 
For  after  Crist  was  done  on  rood, 
With  their  proper  bonds  they  wronght. 
And  with  travaile,  and  els  nought. 
They  wonnen  all  hir  sustenaunce. 
And  liveden  forth  in  hir  penauncc. 
And  the  remenaunt  yafc  away 
To  other  poore  folkes  alway. 

**  They  neither  builden  toure  ne  lialle. 
But  they  in  houses  small  with  alle. 

^  A  mighty  man  that  can  and  may. 
Should  with  his  bond  and  body  alway, 
Winne  him  his  food  in  labouring. 
If  he  ne  have  rent  or  such  a  thing  ; 
Although  he  be  religious, 
And  God  to  serven  curious, 
Thus  mote  he  done,  or  do  trespaaSy 
But  if  it  be  in  certaine  caas. 
That  I  can  rehearse,  if  mister  bee. 
Right  well,  whan  the  time  I  see. 

**  Seeke  the  booke  of  Saint  Augustine, 
Be  it  in  paper  or  perchemine, 
There  as  he  witte  of  these  worchin|i;i. 
Thou  shalt  scene  that  none  excuaings 
A  perfit  man  ne  should  seeke 
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By  wordes,  ne  by  deedcs  eke, 

Although  he  be  religious, 

And  God  to  serveu  curious, 

That  he  ne  shall,  so  mote  I  go, 

With  proper  honds  and  body  also 

Get  his  food  in  labouring. 

If  he  ne  have  properte  of  thing, 

Yet  should  he  sell  all  his  substaunce. 

And  with  his  swiuke  have  sustenauuoe, 

If  he  be  pcrfite  in  bounte  ; 

Thus  han  the  l>ookcs  told  me : 

For  he  that  woll  gone  idelly, 

And  useth  it  aye  busily 

To  haunten  other  mennes  table. 

He  is  a  trechour  full  of  fable, 

Ne  he  ne  may  by  good  reason 

Excuse  him  by  his  orison. 

For  men  behoveth  in  some  gi^e, 

Ben  sometime  in  Goddes  service, 

To  gone  and  purchasen  hir  nede. 

**  Men  mote  eaten,  that  is  no  drede, 
And  sleepe,  and  eke  do  other  thing, 
So  long  may  they  leave  praying. 

**  So  may  they  eke  hir  prayer  blinne, 
While  tluit  they  werke  hir  meat  to  wiuno, 
Saint  Austine  woll  thereto  accord. 
In  thilke  booke  that  I  record. 

'*  Justinian  eke,  that  made  lawes, 
Hath  thus  forboden  by  old  sawcs : 
*  No  man,  np  paine  to  be  dead, 
Mighty  of  body,  to  bog  his  bread, 
If  he  may  swinke  it  for  to  gete. 
Men  should  him  rather  maimo  or  bete. 
Or  done  of  him  aperte  justice. 
Than  suffren  him  in  such  mallice.' 

**  They  done  not  well  so  mote  I  go. 
That  taken  such  almesse  so. 
But  if  they  have  some  priviledge. 
That  of  the  paine  hem  woll  aliedge. 

<*  But  how  that  is,  can  I  not  see. 
But  if  the  prince  deceived  bee, 
Ne  I  ne  wene  not  sikerly. 
That  they  may  have  it  rightfully. 

**  But  1  woll  not  determine 
Of  princes  power,  ne  define, 
Ne  by  my  word  comprehend  ywis. 
If  it  so  ferre  may  btrctch  in  this  ; 
I  woll  not  entremete  a  dele. 
But  I  trow  that  the  booke  sayth  wele. 
Who  that  takcth  alniesses,  that  bee 
Dew  to  folke  that  men  may  see 
Lame,  feeble,  weary,  and  bare, 
Poore,  or  ui  such  manner  care. 
That  con  winne  hem  nevermo, 
For  they  have  no  power  thereto. 
He  eateth  his  owne  danipning. 
But  if  he  lie  that  made  all  thing. 
And  if  ye  such  a  truant  find, 
Chastise  him  well,  if  ye  be  kind. 
But  they  would  hate  you  parcaas. 
If  ye  ft* Hen  in  hir  laas. 

*'  They  would  efts<Mines  do  you  scathe. 
If  that  they  might,  late  or  rathe, 
For  they  be  not  full  patient. 
That  han  the  world  thus  foule  blent. 
And  weteth  well,  that  God  bad 
The  good  man  sell  all  that  he  had. 
And  follow  him,  and  to  |M>ore  it  yeve : 
He  would  not  therefore  that  he  live. 
To  aervea  him  in  mendience. 


For  it  was  never  his  sentence. 

But  he  bad  werken  whan  that  need  is. 

And  follow  him  in  goodu  deed  is. 

"  Saint  Poule  that  loved  all  holy  church. 
He  bade  the  apostles  for  to  wurch, 
And  winnen  hir  livelode  in  that  wise. 
And  hem  defended  truandise, 
And  said,  werkcth  witli  your  honden. 
Thus  should  the  thing  be  understonden. 

<*  Ho  nolde  ywis  have  bid  hem  begging, 
Ne  sellen  gospell,  ne  preaching. 
Least  they  beraft,  with  hir  asking, 
Folke  of  hir  cattell  or  of  hir  thing. 

**  For  in  this  world  is  many  a  man 
That  yeveth  his  good,  for  ho  ne  can 
Weme  it  for  shame,  or  else  he 
Would  fif  the  asker  delivered  be. 
And  for  he  him  encombreth  so, 
He  yeveth  him  good  to  let  him  go : 
But  it  can  him  nothing  profite. 
They  lese  the  yeft  and  the  meritc. 

**  The  good  folke  that  Poule  to  preached, 
Profred  him  oft,  whan  he  hem  teuchcd. 
Some  of  hir  go(»d  in  charite. 
But  thereof  right  nothing  tooke  he. 
But  of  his  honde  would  he  getto 
Clothes  to  wrine  him,  and  his  mete.'* 

^  Tell  mo  tlian  how  a  man  may  liven. 

That  all  his  good  to  poore  hath  yeven, 

And  woll  but  onely  bidde  his  bod'.'S, 

And  never  with  Iionds  labour  \nn  nodes. 

May  ho  do  so  !'*    "  Yea  sir."    "  And  how  !  ** 

**  Sir  I  woll  gladly  tell  you  : 

Saint  Austen  saith,  a  man  may  be 

In  houses  that  han  pro[)erte. 

As  templers  and  hospitelcrs. 

And  as  these  chanons  regulcrs, 

Or  white  monkes,  or  these  blakc, 

I  woll  no  mo  ensamples  make. 

And  take  thereof  his  sustoining. 

For  therein  lithe  no  begging. 

But  otherwaies  not  ywis, 

Yet  Austen  gabbeth  not  of  this, 

And  yet  full  many  a  nionke  labourcth. 

That  God  in  holy  church  honoureth  : 

For  whan  hir  swinking  is  agone, 

They  rede  and  sing  in  chuich  anonc. 

*^  And  for  there  hath  ben  groat  discord. 
As  many  a  wight  may  beare  record, 
Upon  the  estate  of  mendicicncc, 
I  woll  nhortely  in  your  presence, 
Tell  how  a  man  may  bc>gge  at  need. 
That  hath  not  wherewith  him  to  feed, 
Maugre  his  fellowes  janglings. 
For  soothfastnesse  woll  none  hidings. 
And  yet  percase  I  may  obey, 
That  I  to  you  soothly  thus  sey. 

**  Lo  here  the  case  especiall. 
If  a  man  be  so  bestial  I, 
That  he  of  no  craft  hath  science. 
And  nought  desireih  ignorence. 
Than  may  he  go  a  begging  yerne. 
Till  he  some  other  craft  can  lome. 
Through  which  without  truanding, 
He  may  in  trouth  have  his  living. 
**  Or  if  he  may  done  no  Uibour, 
For  elde,  or  sickneose,  or  langour. 
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Or  for  his  tender  age  also, 
Than  may  he  yet  a  begging  go. 

**  Or  if  he  have  pera venture, 
Through  usage  of  his  noriture. 
Lived  over  deliciously, 
Than  oughten  good  folke  comenly, 
Ilan  of  liis  mificheefe  some  pite, 
And  suffren  him  also,  that  he 
May  gone  about  and  begge  his  bread. 
That  he  be  not  for  honger  dead  ; 
Or  if  he  have  of  craft  conning. 
And  strength  also,  and  desiring 
To  worchen,  as  he  had  what. 
But  he  find  neither  this  ne  Uuity. 
Than  may  he  begge  till  that  he 
Have  getten  his  necessite. 

<<  Or  if  his  winning  be  so  lite, 
That  his  labour  woll  not  aquite 
Sufiiciauntly  all  his  living. 
Yet  may  he  go  his  brede  begging 
Fro  dore  to  dore,  he  may  go  trace. 
Till  he  the  remnaunt  may  purchase. 

<*  Or  if  a  man  would  undertake 
Any  emprise  for  to  make, 
In  the  rescous  of  our  lay, 
And  it  defenden  as  he  may. 
Be  it  with  armes  or  lettrure. 
Or  other  convenable  cure, 
If  it  be  so  he  poore  be, 
Than  may  he  begge,  till  that  he 
May  find  in  trouth  for  to  swinke 
And  get  him  clothe,  meat,  and  drinke 
Swinke  he  with  his  hondes  corporell, 
And  not  with  hondes  espirituell. 

''In  all  this  case, and  in  semblables. 

If  that  there  ben  mo  reasonables. 

He  may  begge,  as  I  tell  you  here. 

And  eles  not  in  no  manere. 

As  William  Saint  Amour  would  preach, 

And  oft  would  dispute  and  teach 

Of  this  matter  all  openly 

At  Paris  full  solemnely. 

And  also  God  my  soule  blesse 

As  he  had  in  this  stedfastnesse 

The  accord  of  the  universite 

And  of  the  people,  as  seemeth  me. 

**  No  good  man  ought  it  to  refuse, 
Ne  ought  him  thereof  to  excuse. 
Be  wrothe  or  blithe,  who  so  be, 
For  I  woll  speake,  and  tell  it  thee. 
Ail  should  1  die,  and  be  put  doun, 
As  was  saint  Poule  in  derko  prisoun. 
Or  be  exiled  in  this  caas 
With  wrong,  as  maister  William  was, 
That  my  mother  Hypocrisie 
Banished  for  her  great  envie. 

**  My  mother  flemed  him  Saint  Amour  : 
This  noble  did  suche  labour 
To  sustene  ever  the  loyalte. 
That  he  too  much  agilte  me  : 
He  made  a  bookc,  and  let  it  write, 
Wherein  his  life  he  did  all  write. 
And  would  iche  renied  begging, 
And  lived  by  my  traveiling, 
If  1  ne  had  rent  ne  other  good, 
What  weiieth  he  that  1  were  wood  ! 
For  labour  might  me  never  please, 
I  have  more  will  to  ben  at  ease. 
And  have  well  lever,  sooth  to  say, 


Before  the  people  patter  and  pny. 
And  wrie  me  in  my  foxerie 
Under  a  cope  of  papelardie." 

(Quod  Love)  «  What  divcll  is  tliis  that  I  here, 
What  wordes  telleet  thou  me  here  1*' 
''  What,  sir,  falsenesse,  that  apert  is  t  " 
<«  Than  dredest  thou  not  God !"    *'  No  certes: 
For  selde  in  great  thing  shall  he  spedo 
In  this  world,  that  God  woll  drede. 
For  folke  that  hem  to  vertue  yeven. 
And  truely  on  hir  owen  liven. 
And  hem  in  goodnesse  aye  content, 
On  hem  is  little  thrift  isent. 
Such  folke  driukcn  great  misease. 
That  life  may  me  never  please. 

**  But  see  what  gold  ban  usercrs. 
And  silver  eke  in  gamers, 
Taiilagiers,  and  these  monyours, 
BailitTes,  beadles,  provost,  countoun. 
These  liven  well  nigh  by  ravine. 
The  small  people  hem  mote  encline. 
And  they  as  wolves  woll  hem  eten  : 
Upon  the  poore  folke  they  geten 
Full  much  of  that  they  spend  or  kcpe, 
N'is  none  of  hem  that  they  n'ill  strepc. 
And  wrine  hem  selfe  well  at  full. 
Without  scalding  they  hem  pull. 

*^  The  strong  the  feeble  overgothe. 
But  I  that  weare  my  simple  clothe, 
Robbe  both  robbed,  and  robboura. 
And  guile  gulling,  and  guilours  : 
By  my  treget,  I  gather  and  threste 
The  great  treasour  into  my  cheste, 
That  lieth  with  me  so  fast  bound. 
Mine  high  paleis  doe  I  found, 
And  my  delightes  I  fulfill, 
With  wine  at  feastes  at  my  will. 
And  tables  full  of  eutremees  ; 
I  woll  no  life,  but  ease  and  peea^ 
And  winne  gold  to  spend  also. 
For  whan  the  greate  bagge  is  go. 
It  commeth  right  with  my  japes. 
Make  I  not  well  tomble  mine  apes  : 
To  winnen  is  alway  mine  entent. 
My  purchase  is  better  than  my  rent. 
For  though  I  should  beaten  be. 
Over  all  I  entrcmet  me  : 
Without  me  maie  no  wight  dure, 
I  walke  soulcs  for  to  cure. 
Of  all  the  world  cure  have  I 
In  brede  and  length  ;  boidely 
I  woll  both  preach  and  eke  counsailen. 
With  hondes  woll  I  not  travailen. 
For  of  the  pope  I  have  the  bull, 
I  ne  hold  not  my  wittes  dull, 
I  woll  not  stinten  in  my  live 
These  emperours  for  to  shiive, 
Or  kinges,  dukes,  and  lordes  grete : 
But  poore  folke  all  quite  I  lete, 
I  love  no  such  shriving  parde, 
But  it  for  otlier  cause  be  : 
I  recke  not  of  poore  men, 
Hir  estate  is  nut  worth  an  hen. 

**  Where  findest  thou  a  swinker  of  labour 
Have  me  to  his  confeasour  ! 
But  empresses,  and  duchesses, 
These  queenes,  and  eke  countesses. 
These  abbesses,  and  eke  bigiues, 
These  great  ladies  palasins. 
These  jolly  knights,  and  bailives. 
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These  nonnes,  and  these  bargeis  wives 

That  riche  ben,  and  eke  pleasmg, 

And  these  maidens  welfaring. 

Where  so  they  cUd  or  naked  be, 

Uncounsailed  goeth  there  none  fro  me  ; 

And  for  hir  soules  safcte, 

At  lord  and  lady,  and  hir  meine, 

I  aske,  whan  they  hem  to  me  shriTOi 

The  propertie  of  all  hir  live, 

And  make  hem  trow,  both  most  and  least, 

Hir  parish  priest  is  but  a  beast 

Ayenst  me  and  my  company. 

That  shrewes  been  as  great  (as  I) 

For  which  I  woU  not  hide  in  hold. 

No  privete  that  me  is  told. 

That  I  by  word  or  signe  ywis, 

Ne  woll  make  hem  know  what  it  is. 

And  thev  woUen  also  tellen  me, 

They  heie  fro  me  no  privite. 

And  for  to  make  you  hem  perceiven. 

That  usen  folke  thus  to  deceiven, 

I  woll  you  saine  withouten  drode. 

What  men  may  in  the  Gospell  rede, 

Of  Saint  Mathew  the  gospellere, 

That  saieth,  as  1  shall  you  say  here. 

**  Upon  the  chaire  of  Moses 
Thus  it  is  gioscd  douteles, 
(Tluit  is  the  olde  testament, 
For  thereby  is  the  chaire  ment) 
Sitte  scribf»  and  pharisen, 
That  is  to  saine,  the  cursed  men, 
Which  that  we  ipocrites  call : 
Doeth  that  they  preache,  I  rede  you  all. 
But  doeth  not  as  they  doen  adele, 
That  been  not  weary  to  say  wele. 
But  to  doe  well,  no  will  have  they. 
And  they  would  bind  on  folke  alway 

iTbat  been  to  be  beguiled  able) 
)urd<>ns  that  been  importable  ; 
On  folkes  shoulders  things  they  couchcn. 
That  they  n'ill  with  their  fingers  touchen. 
And  why  woll  they  not  touch  it,  why  ! 
For  hem  ne  list  nat  sikerly. 
For  sadde  burdons  that  men  taken, 
Make  folkes  shoulders  aken. 

**  And  if  they  do  ought  that  good  bee. 
That  is  for  folke  it  should  see  : 
Hir  bunions  Urger  maken  they, 
And  maken  hir  hemmes  wide  alwey, 
And  loven  seates  at  the  table 
The  first  and  most  honourable. 
And  for  to  han  the  first  chairis, 
In  synagogues,  to  hem  full  dere  is. 
And  willen  that  folke  hem  loute  and  grete, 
Whan  that  they  passen  through  the  stretc, 
And  woUen  be  cleped  maister  also : 
But  they  nc  should  not  willen  so, 
The  goppell  is  there  ayenst  I  gesse, 
That  kheweth  well  hir  wickednesse. 


^  AxoTHRB  custome  use  we 
Of  lieui  that  woll  ayenttt  us  be. 
We  hate  hem  deadly  everychone, 
And  we  woll  werry  him,  as  one, 
Him  that  one  hateth,  hate  we  all, 
And  conject  how  to  doen  him  fall : 
And  if  we  scene  him  winne  honour, 
Richesse  or  preise,  through  his  valour^ 


Provende,  rent,  or  dignite. 
Full  fast  vwis  compassen  we 
By  what  ladder  he  is  clomben  so. 
And  for  to  maken  him  downe  to  go, 
With  treason  we  woll  him  defame. 
And  doen  him  lese  his  good  name. 

**  Thus  from  his  ladder  we  him  take^ 
And  thus  his  frendes  foes  we  make, 
But  word  ne  wete  shall  he  none. 
Till  all  his  frendes  been  his  fone. 
For  if  we  did  it  openly. 
Wo  might  have  blame  readily. 
For  had  he  wist  of  our  mallice. 
He  had  him  kept,  but  he  were  nice. 

**  Another  is  this,  that  if  so  fall. 
That  there  be  one  among  us  all 
That  doeth  a  good  toume,  out  of  drede. 
We  saine  it  is  our  alder  dede. 
Yea  sikerly,  though  he  it  fained, 
Or  that  him  list,  or  that  him  dained 
A  man  through  him  avaunced  be. 
Thereof  all  parteners  be  we. 
And  tellen  folke  where  so  we  go. 
That  man  through  us  is  sprongen  so. 

**  And  for  to  have  of  men  praising^ 
We  purchase  through  our  flattering 
Of  nche  men  of  great  poste 
Letters,  to  witnesse  our  bounte. 
So  that  man  weeneth  that  may  us  see^ 
That  all  vertue  in  us  bee. 

**  And  alway  poore  we  us  faine, 
But  how  so  that  wo  begge  or  plaine. 
We  ben  the  folke  without  leasmg, 
That  all  thing  have  without  havmg. 

"  Thus  be  dradde  of  the  people  y  wis. 
And  gladly  mv  purpose  is  tnis. 

**  I  deale  with  no  wight,  but  he 
Have  gold  and  treasour  great  plente^ 
Hir  acquaintaunce  well  love  I : 
This  much  my  desire  shortly, 
I  entremet  me  of  brocages, 
I  make  peace  and  manages, 
I  am  gladly  execntour. 
And  majiy  times  a  procnratoor, 
I  am  sometime  messangere. 
That  falleth  not  to  my  mistere. 

**  And  many  times  I  make  enquest. 
For  me  that  oflSce  is  nat  honest. 
To  deale  with  other  mennes  thing. 
That  is  to  me  a  great  liking  : 
And  if  that  ye  have  ought  to  do 
In  place  that  I  i*cpaire  to, 
I  shall  it  speden  throueh  my  wit, 
As  soone  as  ye  have  told  me  it, 
So  that  ye  serve  me  to  pay. 
My  service  shall  be  yours  alway. 

**  But  who  80  woll  chasticc  me, 
A  none  my  love  lost  hath  he, 
For  I  love  no  man  in  no  gise. 
That  woll  me  reprove  or  chastise. 
But  I  woll  all  folke  undertake. 
And  of  no  wight  no  teaching  take. 
For  I  that  other  folke  cha»tio, 
Woll  not  be  taught  fro  my  fullic. 


*^  I  I.OVR  none  hermitage  more. 
All  desertes  and  holies  hoore 
And  greate  woodes  everychon, 
I  let  Iiem  to  the  Baptist  lohn, 
I  qaeth  him  quite,  and  him  rel< 
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Of  Egipt  all  the  wildemesse ; 
Too  ferre  were  all  my  mansiouns 
Fro  all  cities  and  good  touns. 

^  My  paleis  and  mine  house  make  I 
There  men  may  renne  in  openly. 
And  say  that  I  the  world  forsake, 
But  all  amidde  I  build  and  make 
My  house,  and  swim  and  play  therein 
Bette  than  a  fish  doeth  with  his  finne. 

^  Op  Antiehristes  men  am  I, 
Of  which  that  Christ  sayeth  openly, 
They  have  habite  of  holinesse. 
And  liven  in  such  wickednesse. 

*^  Outward  lamben  seemen  we, 
Full  of  goodnessc  and  of  pite, 
And  inward  we  withouten  fable 
Been  greedy  wolves  ravisable. 

<<  We  enviroun  both  lend  and  sc^ 
With  all  the  world  werrien  wee, 
We  woll  ordaine  of  alle  thing. 
Of  folkcs  good,  and  hir  living. 

**  If  there  be  castcU  or  cite 
Within  that  any  bougerons  be. 
Although  that  they  of  Millaine  were. 
For  thereof  been  they  blamed  there  ; 
Or  if  a  wight  out  of  measure, 
Would  leiie  hir  gold,  and  take  usure. 
For  that  he  is  so  covetous. 
Or  if  he  be  too  lecherous. 
Or  these  that  haunten  simonie, 
Or  provost  full  of  trecherie, 
Or  prelate  living  joUily, 
Or  priest  that  halt  his  quein  him  by. 
Or  olde  hoores  hostillers, 
Or  other  baudes  or  bordellers. 
Or  els  blamed  of  any  vice, 
Of  which  men  shoulden  doen  justice  : 

'^  By  all  the  saintes  that  we  prey, 
But  they  defend  them  with  lamprey. 
With  luce,  with  elia,  with  samons, 
With  tender  geese,  and  with  capons. 
With  tartes,  of  with  cheses  fat. 
With  daintie  flaunes,  brode  and  flat, 
With  caleweis,  or  with  pullaile, 
Willi  couinges,  or  with  fine  vitailc, 
That  we  unter  our  clothes  wide, 
Muken  thi*ough  our  goUet  glide, 
Or  but  he  woll  doe  come  in  hast 
li(>c  venison  bake  in  past. 
Whether  so  that  he  loure  or  groinC; 
He  shall  have  of  a  corde  a  loigne. 
With  which  men  shall  him  bind  and  lede. 
To  brenne  him  for  his  sinful  dedc, 
That  men  shull  lieare  him  crie  and  rore 
A  mile  way  about  and  more, 
Or  els  he  sliuil  in  prison  die, 
But  if  he  woll  his  fiiendship  buy. 
Or  smerten  that,  that  he  hath  do, 
More  than  his  guilt  amounteth  to. 

*'  But  and  he  couth  through  lib  sleight 
Doe  maken  up  a  toiire  of  height, 
N()ught  rought  I  whether  of  stone  or  tree. 
Or  earth,  or  turves  though  it  be. 
Though  it  were  of  no  vounde  stone. 
Wrought  with  squier  and  scantilotie. 
So  that  the  toure  were  stuiTed  well 
With  all  riches  tempoiHill  : 

*<  And  than  that  he  would  up  dresse 
Engines,  both  more  and  lesse. 


To  cast  at  us  by  every  side. 
To  beare  his  good  name  wide  : 

**  Such  sleightes  I  shall  you  yeven 
Barrels  of  wine,  by  sixe  or  seven. 
Or  gold  in  sackes  great  plente. 
He  should  soone  delivered  be. 
And  if  he  have  no  such  pitences. 
Let  him  studie  in  equipolencest. 
And  lette  lies  and  fallaces, 
If  that  he  would  deserve  our  graces. 
Or  we  shall  beare  him  such  witnesse 
Of  sinne,  and  of  his  wretchednesae. 
And  doun  his  lose  so  wide  renne 
That  all  quicke  we  should  him  brenne. 
Or  els  yeve  him  such  pcnaunce. 
That  is  well  worse  than  the  pitaunce. 

^  For  thou  shalt  never  for  nothing 
Con  knowen  aright  by  hir  clothing 
The  traitours  full  of  trecherie, 
But  thou  hir  werkes  can  espie. 

<<  And  ne  had  the  good  keeping  be 
Whylome  of  the  universite. 
That  keepeth  the  key  of  Christendome, 
We  had  been  tourmented  all  and  some. 

*'  Such  been  the  stinking  prophetis, 
N*is  none  of  hem,  that  good  prophet  is. 
For  they  through  wicked  enteution. 
The  yeare  of  the  incarnation 
A  thousand  and  two  hundred  yere. 
Five  and  fiftie  ferther  ne  nere, 
Broughten  a  booke  with  sorrie  grace. 
To  yeven  ensample  in  common  place. 
That  saied  thus,  though  it  were  fable. 
This  is  the  gospell  perdurable, 
That  fro  the  Holy  Ghost  is  sent. 
Well  were  it  worthe  to  be  brent. 
Entitled  was  in  such  manere 
This  booke,  of  which  I  tell  here. 
There  nas  no  wight  in  all  Paris, 
Beforne  our  ladie  at  parvis. 
That  they  ne  might  the  booke  buy. 
The  sentence  pleased  hem  well  truely. 
To  the  copie,  (f  him  talent  tooke 
Of  the  evangel  istes  booke. 
There  might  he  see  by  great  traisoun 
Full  many  a  false  comparisoun. 

^  As  much  as  through  his  greate  might. 
Be  it  of  heate  or  of  light, 
The  Sunne  surmounteth  the  Moone, 
That  troubler  is,  and  chaungeth  soone. 
And  the  nutte  kernell  the  shell, 
I  scorne  nat  that  I  you  tell : 

*'  Right  so  withouten  any  gile 
Surmounteth  this  noble  evangile, 
The  word  of  any  evangclint. 
And  to  hir  title  they  tooken  Christ, 
And  many  such  comparisoun. 
Of  which  I  make  no  mentioun, 
Might  menne  in  that  booke  find. 
Who  so  could  of  hem  have  mind. 

<*  The  universitie  that  tho  was  asleepe 
Gan  for  to  braide,  and  taken  keepe, 
And  at  the  noise,  the  head  up  cast, 
Ne  never  sithen  slept  it  fast. 
But  up  it  stert,  and  armes  tooke, 
Ayeust  this  false  horrible  booke. 
All  ready  battaile  for  to  make. 
And  to  die  judge  the  booke  they  take. 

**•  But  they  tliat  broughten  the  booke  ther^ 
Hcnt  it  anone  away  for  feare. 
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They  n'olde  sliew  it  no  more  a  dele, 

But  tban  it  kept,  and  keepen  wele, 

Till  such  a  time  that  they  may  see, 

That  they  so  stronge  woxen  bee, 

That  no  wight  may  hem  well  withstond. 

For  by  that  booke  they  durst  not  stond, 

Away  they  gonne  it  for  to  here. 

For  they  ne  durst  not  answere 

By  exposition  no  glose 

To  that  that  clerkes  wull  appose 

Ayenst  the  cursednesse  y  wis 

That  in  that  booke  written  is. 

**  Now  wote  I  nat,  ne  I  can  nat  see 
What  manner  end  that  there  shall  bee 
Of  all  this  that  they  hide, 
But  yet  algate  they  bhall  abide. 
Till  that  they  may  it  bette  defend. 
This  trow  I  best  woU  be  hir  end. 

^  Thus  Antichrist  abiden  we, 
For  we  ben  all  of  his  meine. 
And  what  man  that  well  not  be  so, 
Right  soone  he  shall  his  life  forgo. 
We  woll  a  people  upon  him  areise, 
And  through  our  guile  doen  him  ceise, 
And  him  on  sharpe  spearos  rive, 
Or  other  waies  bring  him  fro  live, 
But  if  that  he  woll  follow  ywis. 
That  in  our  booke  written  is. 

**  Thus  much  woll  our  booke  signiiie. 

That  while  Peter  had  maistrie 

May  never  lohn  shew  well  his  might. 

"  Now  have  I  you  declared  right. 
The  meaning  of  the  barke  and  rinde, 
That  maketli  the  entencions  blinde. 
But  now  at  erst  I  woll  begin, 
To  expoune  you  the  pith  within. 
And  the  scculers  comprehend. 
That  Christes  lawe  woll  defend. 
And  sh(»uld  it  kepen  and  maint^en 
Ayenst  hem  tliat  all  sustenen, 
And  falsely  to  the  people  tcachen. 
That  lohn  betokeneth  hem  to  preachen, 
Tliat  there  n*is  law  covenable. 
But  thilke  gospell  perdurable. 
That  fro  the  Holy  Ghost  was  sent 
To  tnme  folke  that  ben  miswent. 

**  The  strength  of  lohn  they  understond. 
The  grace  in  which  they  say  they  stond. 
That  doeth  the  sinfull  fnlke  convert. 
And  hem  to  Jesu  Christ  revert, 
Full  many  another  horriblee. 
May  menue  in  that  fiookc  see. 
That  been  commaunded  doubtlesse 
Ayenst  the  law  of  Rome  expresse, 
And  all  with  Antichrist  they  holden. 
As  men  may  in  the  booke  beholden. 

**  And  than  commaunden  they  to  sleen, 
All  tho  that  with  Peter  been, 
But  they  shall  never  have  that  might. 
And  God  tofome,  for  strife  to  figh^ 
That  they  ne  shall  ynough  find. 
That  Peters  law  shall  have  in  mind, 
And  ever  hold,  and  so  mainteen. 
That  at  the  last  it  shall  be  seen. 
That  thi'y  hhall  all  come  thereto, 
For  ou^ht  that  they  can  spt'ake  or  do. 

"  And  thilke  lawe  shall  not  stond, 
That  they  by  John  have  understond, 
But  maugre  hem  it  shall  adoun. 


And  been  brought  to  confusioun. 

<<  But  I  woll  stint  of  this  matere^ 
For  it  is  wonder  long  to  here. 
But  had  that  ilke  booke  endured. 
Of  better  estate  1  were  ensured, 
And  friendes  have  I  yet  pardee. 
That  ban  me  set  in  great  degree. 

^  Op  all  this  world  is  emperour 

Guile  my  father,  the  trechour. 

And  empresse  my  mother  is, 

Maugre  the  Holy  Ghost  ywis. 

Our  mightie  linage  and  our  rout 

Reigneth  in  every  reigne  about. 

And  well  is  worthy  we  ministers  be. 

For  all  this  •worlde  goveme  we. 

And  can  the  folke  so  well  deceive, 

That  none  our  guile  can  perceive. 

And  though  they  doen,  tliey  dare  not  say, 

The  sooth  dare  no  wight  bewray. 

'*  But  he  in  Christes  wrath  him  leadeth, 
That  more  than  Christ  my  brethren  dredeth. 
He  n'is  no  full  good  champion. 
That  dredeth  such  similation, 
Nor  that  for  paiiie  woll  refusen. 
Us  to  correct  and  accusen. 

"  He  woll  not  entremete  by  right, 
Ne  have  God  in  his  eyesight. 
And  therefore  God  shall  him  punice ; 
But  me  ne  recketh  of  no  vice, 
Sithen  men  us  loven  comnmnably. 
And  holden  us  for  so  worthy, 
That  we  may  folke  reprove  cchone. 
And  we  n'ill  have  reprefe  of  none  : 
Whom  hhoulden  folke  worshippeu  so. 
But  us  that  stinten  never  mo 
To  patren  while  that  folke  may  us  see. 
Though  it  not  so  behind  hem  be. 

"And  where  is  more  wood  follie. 
Than  to  euhauncc  chivalrie, 
And  love  noblo  men  and  gay. 
That  jolly  clothes  wearen  alway ! 
If  they  be  such  folke  as  they  seemen. 
So  cleane,  as  men  hir  clothes  demen. 
And  that  hir  wordes  follow  hir  dede. 
It  is  great  pitie  out  of  drede, 
For  they  woll  be  none  liypocritis. 
Of  hem  me  thiuketh  greate  spight  is, 
I  cannot  lo\e  hem  on  no  side. 

^  But  beggers  with  these  hoodes  wide. 
With  sleigh  and  pale  faces  h>ane. 
And  graie  clothes  nat  full  cleane. 
But  fretted  full  of  tatarwag^es. 
And  hi{;h  shoes  knopped  with  dagges. 
That  frounceo  like  a  quaile  pipe. 
Or  bootes  riveling  as  a  gi|>e. 

**  To  such  folke  as  I  you  devise, 
Should  princes  and  these  lordes  wise. 
Take  all  hir  landes  and  hir  things. 
Both  warre  and  peace  in  govemings. 
To  such  folke  should  a  prince  him  >eve. 
That  would  his  life  in  honour  live. 

**  And  if  they  be  nat  as  th«-y  seme. 
They  serven  thus  the  worltl  to  cjueme. 
There  would  I  dwell  t<»  deceive 
The  folke,  for  they  hhall  nat  perceive. 

**  But  I  ne  speake  in  no  such  wise. 
That  men  should  humble  habite  dispiae. 
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So  that  no  pride  there  under  be, 
No  man  should  hate,  as  thinketh  me, 
Tlie  poore  man  in  such  clothing, 
But  God  ne  preiseth  him  nothing, 
That  saith  he  hath  the  world  fonake, 
And  hath  to  worldly  glory  him  take. 
And  woll  of  such  delices  use. 
Who  may  that  begger  well  excuse  t 

**  That  papelarde,  that  him  yeeldeth  so, 
And  woll  to  worldly  ease  go. 
And  saith  that  he  the  world  hath  left, 
And  greedily  it  grijpeth  eft. 
He  is  the  hound,  shame  is  to  saine. 
That  to  his  casting  goeUi  againe. 

^  But  unto  you  dare  I  not  lie, 
But  might  1  feelen  or  espie, 
That  ye  perceived  it  nothing. 
Ye  should  have  a  starke  leasing  : 
Right  in  your  bond  thus  to  beginne, 
I  uolde  it  let  for  no  sinne." 

The  god  loueh  at  the  wonder  tho, 
And  every  wight  gan  lough  also, 
And  saied  :  <<  Lo  hero  a  man  right. 
For  to  be  trustie  to  every  wight" 

"  FkJSE  Semblaunt,"  (quod  Love)  <<  say  to 
Sith  I  thus  liave  avaunced  thee, 
That  in  my  court  is  thy  dwelling, 
And  of  ribaudes  shalt  be  my  king, 
Wolt  thou  well  holden  my  forwardes  1 " 

*<  Yea,  sir,  from  hence  forwardes, 
Had  never  your  father  here  befonie, 
Servaunt  so  true,  sith  he  was  borne." 

<<  That  is  ayenst  all  nature." 

'<  Sir,  put  you  in  that  aventure, 
For  though  ye  borowes  take  of  me, 
The  sikerer  shall  ye  never  bo 
For  hostages,  ne  sikernesse, 
Or  diartrcs,  for  to  beare  witnesse  : 
I  take  your  selfe  to  record  here. 
That  men  ne  may  in  no  manere 
Tearcn  the  wolfe  out  of  his  hide, 
Till  he  be  slaine  backe  and  side, 
Though  men  him  beat  and  all  defile. 
What  wcne  ye  tliat  I  woll  beguile  ! 

«  For  I  am  clothed  meekely. 
There  under  is  all  my  treachery, 
Mine  herte  chaungeth  never  the  mo 
For  none  habite,  in  which  I  go  ; 
Though  I  have  chore  of  simplenesse, 
I  am  not  wearie  of  shreudnesse. 
My  lemman,  strained  Al>stinaunce, 
Hath  mister  of  my  purveiaunce. 
She  had  full  long  ago  be  dede, 
Nere  my  counsaile  and  my  rede  ; 
Let  her  alone,  and  you  and  mee." 

And  Love  answered,  '<  I  trust  thee 
Without  borow,  for  I  woll  none." 

And  False  Serablant  the  theefe  anone. 
Right  in  that  ilke  same  place. 
That  had  «if  treason  all  his  face, 
Right  blacke  within,  and  white  without, 
Tlianking  him,  gan  on  his  knees  lout. 

"  Thau  was  there  nought,  but  every  man 
Now  to  assaute,  that  sailen  can  '* 
(Quod  Love)  "and  that  full  liardely." 
Than  armed  they  hem  comenly 
Of  such  armour  as  to  hem  fell. 
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Whan  they  were  armed  fiers  and  fell. 

They  went  hem  forth  all  in  a  rout. 

And  set  the  castle  all  about ; 

They  will  not  awav  for  no  dread. 

Till  it  BO  be  that  tney  ben  dead. 

Or  till  they  have  the  castle  take. 

And  foure  batteb  they  gan  make. 

And  parted  hem  in  foure  anone. 

And  tooke  hir  way,  and  forth  they  gone. 

The  foure  gates  for  to  assaile, 

Of  which  the  keepers  woll  not  faile. 

For  they  ben  neither  sicke  ne  dede, 

But  haixlie  folkc,  and  strong  in  dede. 

Now  woll  I  sain  the  countenaunce 
Of  False  Semblant,  and  Abstinaunce, 
That  ben  to  Wicked  Tongue  went ; 
But  first  they  held  hir  parliament. 
Whether  it  to  doen  were. 
To  maken  hem  be  knowen  there. 
Or  els  walken  forth  disguised  : 
But  at  the  last  they  devised. 
That  they  would  gone  in  tapinagc. 
As  it  were  in  a  pilgrimage, 
Like  good  and  holy  folke  unfcined  : 
And  dame  Abstinence  streined 
Tooke  of  the  robe  of  cameline. 
And  gan  her  gratche  as  a  bigine. 

A  large  coverchicf  of  thread, 
She  wrapped  all  about  her  head. 
But  she  forgate  not  her  psaltcre. 

A  paire  of  beades  eke  she  here 
Upon  a  lace,  all  of  white  thread. 
On  which  that  she  her  beades  beide. 
But  she  ne  bought  hem  never  a  dele. 
For  they  were  given  her,  I  wote  welcy 
God  wote  of  a  full  holy  frere, 
That  said  he  was  her  father  dere. 
To  whom  she  liad  ofter  went, 
Than  any  frere  of  his  covent. 

And  he  visited  her  also. 
And  many  a  sermon  saied  her  to. 
He  n'olde  let  for  man  on  live, 
That  he  ne  would  her  oft  shrive, 
And  with  so  great  devotion 
They  made  her  confesHion, 
That  they  had  oft  for  the  nones 
Two  beades  in  one  hood  at  ones. 

Of  faii'e  shape  I  devised  her  thee. 
But  pale  of  face  sometime  was  slice. 
That  false  traitouresse  untrew. 
Was  like  that  sallow  horse  of  hew. 
That  in  the  Apocalips  is  shewed. 
That  signifieth  tho  folke  beshrewed, 
That  been  all  full  of  trccherie. 
And  pale,  through  hypocrisic. 
For  on  that  horse  no  colour  iS; 
But  onely  dead  and  pale  ywis, 
Of  such  a  colour  enlangoured. 
Was  Abstinence  ywis  coloured. 
Of  her  estate  she  her  repented. 
As  her  visage  represented. 

She  had  a  burdoune  all  of  theft, 
That  Guile  had  ycve  her  of  his  yeft, 
And  a  scrippe  of  faint  distresse, 
That  full  was  of  elengenessc, 
And  forth  she  walked  soberlie  : 
And  False  Semblant  saynt,  je  vous  die^ 
And  as  it  were  for  such  mistcre, 
Doen  on  the  cope  of  a  fi-cre, 
With  cheare  simple,  and  full  pitous. 
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His  looking  was  not  disdeinous, 

Ne  proud,  but  meeke  aud  full  peesible. 

About  his  necke  he  bare  a  Bible, 
And  squierly  forth  gau  he  gon. 
And  for  to  rest  his  limmes  upon, 
He  had  of  treason  a  portent, 
As  ho  were  feeble,  his  way  he  went, 

But  in  his  sieve  he  gan  to  thring 
A  raaour  sliarpe,  and  well  biting, 
Tliat  was  forged  in  a  forge. 
Which  that  men  clepen  coupe  gorge. 

So  long  forth  hir  way  they  nomen, 
Till  they  to  Wicked  Tongue  comen. 
That  at  his  gate  was  sitting, 
And  saw  foike  in  the  way  passing. 

The  pilgrimes  saw  he  fast  by, 
Tliat  bearen  hem  full  meekely. 
And  humbly  they  with  hem  mette, 
Dauic  Abstinence  first  him  gi*ettc, 
Aud  sith  him  False  Semblant  salued. 
And  he  hem,  but  he  not  remucd. 
For  he  ne  drede  him  not  a  dele  : 
Fur  when  he  saw  hir  faces  wele, 
Alway  in  herte  him  thought  so. 
He  should  know  hem  both  two. 
For  well  he  knew  dame  Abstinauncc, 
But  he  ne  knew  not  Constraiuaunce, 
He  knew  nat  that  she  was  constrained, 
Ne  of  her  theeves  life  fained, 
But  wende  she  come  of  will  all  free^ 
But  she  come  in  another  degree. 
And  if  of  good  will  she  began. 
That  will  was  failed  her  than. 

And  False  Semblant  had  he  seene  alse, 
But  he  knew  nat  that  he  was  false. 
Yet  false  was  he,  but  his  falsenesse 
Ne  coud  he  not  espie,  nor  gesse, 
For  Semblant  was  so  slie  wrought, 
That  falsenesse  he  ne  espyed  nought : 
But  haddest  thou  knowcn  him  befome, 
Thou  wouldest  on  a  booke  have  sworne. 
Whan  thou  him  saw  in  thilke  Jarraie 
That  he,  that  whilome  was  so  gaie. 
And  of  the  daunce  Jolly  Robin 
Was  tho  become  a  Jacobin  : 
But  soothly  what  so  men  him  call 
Frere  preachours  been  good  men  all, 
Hir  order  wickedly  they  bearen 
Such  ministreles  if  they  wereu. 

So  been  Augiistins,  and  Cordilercs, 
And  Cannes,  and  eke  sacked  freres. 
And  all  fix>res  shode  and  bare, 
Though  some  of  hem  ben  great  and  squuiv, 
Full  holy  men,  as  I  hem  deem, 
Everich  of  h«mi  would  good  man  seem  : 
But  slialt  thou  never  of  apparence 
Seene  conclude  good  consequence 
In  none  argument  ywis. 
If  existence  all  failed  is: 
For  men  may  finde  alway  sophemo 
The  consequence  to  enveneme. 
Who  so  that  hath  had  the  subtiltco 
The  double  sentence  for  to  see. 

Whan  the  pilgrimes  commcn  wci*c 
To  Wicked  Tongue  that  dwelletli  there, 
Hir  hameis  nigh  hem  was  algato, 
By  Wicked  Tongue  adoune  they  sate, 
That  bad  hem  nerc  him  for  to  come, 
Aud  of  tidingcs  tell  him  some, 


And  sayd  hem  :  <<  What  case  maketli  you 
To  come  into  this  place  now  i" 

^  Sib,"  sayed  strained  Abstinance, 
"  We  for  to  drie  our  penance. 
With  hertes  pitous  and  devout. 
Are  commen,  as  pilgrimes  gone  about. 
Well  nigh  on  foote  alway  we  go 
Full  doughty  been  our  heeles  two. 
And  thus  both  we  ben  sent 
Throughout  the  world  that  is  miswent, 
To  yeve  ensample,  and  preach  also, 
To  fishen  sinfull  men  we  go. 
For  other  fisliing,  ne  fish  we, 
And,  sir,  for  that  churite. 
As  we  be  wont,  herborow  we  crave. 
Your  life  to  amende  Christ  it  save. 
And  so  it  should  you  not  displease. 
We  woulden,  if  it  were  your  ease, 
A  short  seinnon  unto  you  sain. 
And  Wicked  Tongue  answered  again, 

"  The  house"  (quod  he)  "  such  (as  ye  see) 
Shall  not  be  warned  you  for  me, 
Sale  what  you  list,  and  I  woll  heare.*' 

**  Graunt  mercie  sweet  sir  deare," 
(Quod  alderfirst)  dame  Abstinence, 
And  thus  began  she  her  sentence. 

"  Sir,  the  first  vertue  certaine, 
The  greatest,  and  most  soveraigne 
That  may  be  found  in  any  man. 
For  having,  or  for  wit  he  can, 
That  is  his  tongue  to  refraipe, 
Thereto  ought  every  wight  him  paine  : 
For  it  is  better  still  be, 
Than  for  to  speaken  harme  parde. 
And  he  that  hearkeneth  it  gladly. 
He  is  no  good  man  sikerly. 

**  And  sir,  aboven  all  other  sin. 
In  that  art  thou  most  guiltie  in  : 
Thou  speake  a  jape,  not  long  ago. 

**  And  sir,  that  was  right  evill  do 
Of  a  young  roan,  that  here  repaired. 
And  never  yet  this  place  apaired  : 
Thou  saidcst  he  awaited  nothing, 
But  to  deceive  Faire  Welcoming  : 
Ye  sayd  nothing  sooth  of  that. 
But  sir,  ye  lye,  I  tell  ye  plat, 
He  ne  cometh  no  more,  ne  gooth  parde, 
I  trow  ye  shall  him  never  see ; 
Faire  Welcoming  in  prison  is. 
That  oft  hath  played  with  you  er  this, 
The  fairest  games  that  ho  coude. 
Without  filth,  still  or  loude. 
Now  dare  she  not  her  selfe  solace. 
Ye  ban  also  the  man  doe  chase. 
That  he  dare  neither  come  ne  go. 
What  mooveth  you  to  hate  him  so  ! 
But  properly  your  wicked  thought. 
That  many  a  false  losing  hath  thought. 
That  mooveth  your  foule  eloquence. 
That  jangleth  ever  in  audience, 
And  on  the  folke  ariseth  blame. 
And  doth  hem  dishonour  and  shame, 
For  thing  that  may  have  no  preving. 
But  iikelinesse,  and  contriving. 

'*  For  I  dare  saine,  that  Reason  deemetb. 
It  is  not  all  sooth  thing  that  seemcth. 
And  it  is  sinne  to  controvo 
Thing  that  is  to  reprove  ; 
This  wote  ye  wele,  and  sir,  therefore 
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Ye  am  to  blame  the  more, 
And  nathelesse,  he  recketh  lite 
He  yevetb  not  now  thereof  a  mite, 
For  if  he  thought  harme,  parfay. 
Ho  would  come  and  gone  ail  day, 
He  coud  himselfe  not  absteine, 
Now  Cometh  he  not,  and  that  is  sene^ 
Fur  he  lie  tuketh  of  it  no  cure. 
But  if  it  be  through  aventure, 
Aud  lassc  than  other  foike  algate, 
And  thou  here  watchest  at  the  gate, 
With  speare  in  thine  areitt  alwaie. 
There  muse  nmsard  all  the  daie, 
Thou  wakeflt  night  and  day  for  thought, 
Ywis  thy  travaile  is  for  nought. 
And  Jelousie  withouten  faile, 
Shall  never  quit  thee  thy  travaile, 
And  skathe  is,  that  Faire  Welcoming, 
Without  any  trespassing. 
Shall  wrongfully  in  prison  be, 
There  weepeth  and  languisheth  he, 
And  though  thou  never  yet  y  wis, 
Agiltest  man  no  more  but  this, 
Take  not  a  greefe  it  were  worthy 
To  put  thee  out  of  this  baily, 
And  afterward  in  prison  lie. 
And  fcttred  thee  till  that  thou  die  ; 
For  thou  shalt  for  this  sinne  dwell 
Right  in  the  Divels  arse  of  Hell, 
But  if  that  thou  repent  thee  : 
Ma  fay,  thou  lyest  falsely. "    (Quod  he) 

**  What,  welcome  with  mischuunce  now. 
Have  I  therefore  herboured  you 
To  say  me  shame,  and  eke  reprove, 
With  sorrie  happe  to  your  behove, 
Am  I  to  day  your  horbegere 
Go  herbcr  you  elsewhere  than  here. 
That  han  a  Iyer  called  me, 
Two  tregetours  art  thou  and  he. 
That  in  mine  house  doe  me  this  shame. 
And  for  my  sooth  saw  ye  me  blame. 
Is  tliis  the  sermon  that  ye  make  ! 
To  all  the  divels  I  me  take, 
Or  else  God  thou  me  confound. 
But  er  men  didden  this  castle  found, 
It  passed  not  ten  dayes  ot  twelve, 
But  it  was  told  right  to  my  solve. 
And  as  they  sayd,  right  so  told  I, 
He  kist  the  rose  privily  : 
Thus  sayd  I  now,  and  have  sayd  yore, 
I  n'ot  where  he  did  any  more. 
Why  should  men  say  me  such  a  thing, 
If  it  had  been  gabbing ! 
Right  BO  saide  I,  and  woll  say  yet, 
I  trow  I  lyed  not  of  it. 
And  with  my  hemes  I  woll  blow 
To  all  neighbours  a  row. 
How  he  hath  both  commen  and  gone.'' 

Tho  spake  False  Semblant  right  anone, 
'^  All  is  not  gospel  1  out  of  dout, 
That  men  saiue  in  the  towne  about, 
Lay  no  deafe  eare  to  my  speakuig, 
I  swerc  you  sir,  it  is  gabbing, 
1  trow  you  wote  well  certainly. 
That  no  man  loveth  him  tenderly. 
That  saythe  hhn  harme,  if  he  wote  it. 
All  be  he  never  so  poore  of  wit ; 
And  sooth  is  also  sikerly, 
This  know  ye.  sir,  as  well  as  I, 
Tliat  lovers  gladly  woU  visiten 


The  places  there  hir  loves  habiten  : 
This  man  you  loveth  and  eke  honourcth. 
This  man  to  serve  you  laboureth. 
And  clepetli  you  his  freind  so  deere. 
And  this  man  maketh  you  good  cheerc. 
And  everie  man  that  you  meeteth. 
He  you  saleweth,  and  he  you  greeteth  ; 
He  preseth  not  so  oft,  that  ye 
Ought  of  his  comming  encombred  be  : 
There  presen  other  folke  on  you. 
Full  ofter  than  he  doth  now. 
And  if  his  herte  him  strain^  so 
Unto  the  rose  for  to  go. 
Ye  should  him  scene  so  ofte  need. 
That  ye  should  take  him  with  the  deed  ; 
He  coud  his  comming  not  forbeare. 
Though  ye  him  thrilled  with  a  speare  ; 
It  n'ere  not  than  as  it  is  now, 
But  trusteth  well,  I  sweare  it  you. 
That  it  is  clene  out  of  his  thought. 
Sir,  certes  he  ne  thinketh  it  nought. 
No  more  ne  doth  Paire  Welcomming, 
That  sore  abieth  all  this  thing  : 
And  if  they  were  of  one  assent. 
Full  soone  were  the  rose  bent. 
The  maugre  yours  would  be. 

*'  And  sir,  of  o  thing  hearkeneth  me, 
Sith  ye  this  man,  that  loveth  you. 
Ham  sayd  such  harme  and  shame,  now 
Witteth  well,  if  he  gessed  it. 
Ye  may  well  denien  in  your  wit. 
He  n*olde  nothing  love  you  so, 
Ne  callen  you  his  friend  also. 
But  night  and  daie  he  woll  wake. 
The  castle  to  destroy  and  take. 
If  it  were  sooth,  as  ye  devise  ; 
Or  some  man  in  some  manner  wise 
Might  it  warne  him  everi  dele. 
Or  by  himselfe  perceive  wele, 
For  sith  he  might  not  come  and  gone 
As  he  was  whilom  wont  to  done. 
He  might  it  soone  wite  and  see. 
But  now  all  otherwise  wote  hee. 

"  Than  have  ye,  sir,  all  utterly 
Deserved  Hell,  and  joUyly 
The  death  of  Hell  doubtlesse. 
That  thrallen  fulke  so  guiltlesse." 

False  Semblant  so  pi*ooveth  this  thing, 
That  he  can  none  anttwering, 
And  seeth  alwaie  such  apparaunce. 
That  nigh  he  fell  in  repcutaunce, 
And  sayd  him,  *^  Sir,  it  may  well  be. 
Semblant,  a  good  man  seemen  ye. 
And  Abstinence,  full  wise  ye  seeme. 
Of  o  talent  you  both  I  deeme. 
What  counsaile  woll  ye  to  mc  yeven  I" 

^  Right  here  anon  thou  shalt  be  shriven 
And  say  thy  sinne  without  more. 
Of  this  shalt  thou  repent  sore. 
For  1  am  priest,  and  have  poste, 
To  shrive  folke  of  most  dignite 
That  ben  as  wide  as  world  may  dure, 
Of  all  this  world  I  have  the  cure. 
And  that  had  never  yet  pernoun, 
Ne  vicarie  of  no  manner  toun. 

"  And  God  wote  I  have  of  thee, 
A  thousand  times  more  pitee. 
Than  hath  thy  priest  parochiall 
Though  he  thy  friend  be  8i>eeiall. 

<*  I  have  avauntage,  in  o  wise. 
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That  your  priests  be  not  so  wise 
Ne  tudfo  so  lettred  (as  am  I) 
I  am  licensed  boldly. 
In  divinitie  for  to  read, 
And  toconfessen  out  of  dread. 


''  If  ye  woll  you  now  confessc, 
And  leave  your  sinnes  more  and  lesse, 
Without  abode,  kneele  doune  anon. 
And  you  shall  have  absolution.'* 


TROILUS  AND  CRESEIDE. 


B.  I.  V.  I — 84. 


INCIPIT  LIBER  PRIMUS. 


The  double  sorrow  of  Troilus  to  tellen, 
That  was  kiuge  Priamus  sonne  of  Troy, 
In  loving,  how  his  aventures  fellen 
From  woe  to  wele,  and  after  out  of  joy. 
My  purpose  is,  er  tliat  I  part  froy. 
Thou  Thesiphone,  thou  hel|>e  me  for  t'endite 
These  wofull  verses,  that  wepen  as  I  write. 

To  thee  I  clepe,  thou  goddesse  of  tourment 
Thou  cruell  furie,  sorrowing  ever  in  paine, 
Helpe  me  that  am  the  sorrowful!  instrument, 
That  helpetli  lovers,  as  I  can  cumpluine : 
For  well  sit  it,  the  sooth  for  to  saine, 
A  wofull  wight  to  have  a  drery  fere. 
And  to  a  sorrowfuil  tale  a  sorrie  chore. 

For  I  that  god  of  loves  servantes  serve, 

Ne  dare  to  love,  for  mine  unlikelynesse, 

Prayen  for  speed,  all  should  I  therefore  sterve, 

So  farre  am  I  fro  his  helpe  in  derkenessc. 

But  nathelesse,  if  this  may  done  gladuesse 

To  any  luver,  and  his  cause  availe, 

Have  he  my  thanke,  and  mine  be  the  travaile. 

But  ye  lovers  that  bathen  in  gladncsse. 
If  any  droppe  of  pite  in  you  be, 
Reniembreth  you  of  passed  heavinesse 
That  ye  have  felt,  and  on  the  advcrsite 
Of  otlier  folke,  and  thiuketh  how  that  yo 
Han  felt,  that  Love  durst  you  displease. 
Else  ye  han  won  him  with  too  great  an  case. 

And  prayeth  for  hem  that  been  in  the  case 
Of  Troilus,  as  ye  may  after  heare. 
That  he  hem  bring  in  Heaven  to  solace. 
And  eke  for  me  prayeth  to  God  so  deare. 
That  I  have  might  to  shew  in  some  manere. 
Such  paine  and  woe,  as  Loves  folke  endure. 
In  Troilus  unsely  aventure. 

And  biddcth  eke  for  hem  that  ben  dispeircd 
In  love,  that  never  will  recovered  be : 
And  eke  for  hem  that  falsely  ben  apeired. 
Through  wicked  tongues,  be  it  he  or  she : 
Thus  biddeth  God  for  his  benignite, 
&>  grant  hem  sone  out  of  this  world  to  paoe 
That  ben  dispaired  out  of  Loves  grace. 


And  biddeth  eke  for  hem  that  ben  at  ease, 
That  Grod  hem  graunt  aie  good  perseverance, 
And  send  hem  grace  hir  loves  for  to  please. 
That  it  to  love  be  worship  and  pleasaunce : 
For  so  hope  I  my  selfe  best  to  avaunce 
To  pray  for  hem,  that  Loves  servaunts  be. 
And  write  hir  woe,  and  live  in  charite. 

And  for  to  have  of  hem  compassioun. 
As  though  I  were  hir  owne  brother  dere. 
Now  hearkeneth  with  a  good  ententioun, 
For  now  woll  I  go  straight  to  my  matere  : 
In  which  ye  may  the  double  sorrowes  here 
Of  Troilus,  in  loving  of  Creseide, 
And  how  she  forsoke  him  er  that  slie  deido. 


It  is  well  wist,  how  that  the  Greekes  strong 
In  amies  with  a  thousand  shippes  went 
To  Tn>ie  wardes,  and  the  citie  long 
Besiogcden,  nigh  ten  yeres  ere  they  stent, 
And  how  in  divers  wise,  and  one  en  tent. 
The  ravishing  to  wreake  of  queen  Heleine, 
By  Paris  don,  they  wroughten  all  hir  peine. 

Now  fell  it  so,  that  in  the  toune  there  was 
Dwelling  a  lord  of  great  authcrite 
A  great  divine  that  cleped  was  Calcas, 
That  in  science  so  expert  was,  that  he 
Knew  well,  that  Tn)ie  should  destroyed  be, 
By  answcre  of  his  god,  that  hight  thus, 
Dan  Phebus,  or  Apollo  Dclphicus. 

So  whan  this  Calcas  knew  by  calculing. 
And  eke  by  the  answere  of  this  god  Apollo, 
That  the  Greekes  should  such  a  people  bring, 
Thorow  the  which  that  Troy  must  be  fordo, 
Ho  cast  anone  out  of  the  toune  to  go : 
For  well  he  wist  by  sort,  that  Troie  sholde 
Destroyed  be,  ye  would  who  so  or  n'olde. 

Wherefore  he  to  departen  softely, 

Tooke  purpose  full,  this  forknowing  wise. 

And  to  the  Greekes  host  full  prively 

He  stale  anone,  and  they  in  courteous  wise 

Did  to  him  both  wor»*hip  and  scrvise, 

In  trust  thut  he  hath  cunning  hem  to  rede 

In  every  perill,  which  thai  was  to  drede. 
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Great  rumour  rose,  whan  it  was  first  espied. 

In  all  the  toune,  and  openly  was  spoken. 

That  Calcas  traitour  fled  was  and  alied 

To  hem  of  Grece :  and  cast  was  to  be  wroken 

Ou  him,  that  iaisely  hath  his  faith  broken, 

And  sa^d,  he  and  all  his  kinne  atones, 

Were  worthy  to  be  brent,  both  fell  and  bones. 

Now  had  Calcas  lefte  in  this  mischaunce, 

Unwist  of  this  false  and  wicked  dede, 

A  daughter,  whiclie  was  in  great  penaunce, 

And  of  her  life  she  was  full  sore  in  drede, 

And  wist  ne  never  what  best  was  to  rede : 

And  as  a  widdow  was  she,  and  all  alone. 

And  n'iste  to  whome  she  might  make  her  monc. 

Creseide  was  this  ladies  name  aright^ 

As  to  my  dome,  in  all  Troies  citie 

Most  fairest  ladie,  far  passing  every  wight 

So  angelike  shone  her  native  beaute, 

That  no  mortall  thing  seemed  she : 

And  therewith  was  she  so  perfect  a  creature, 

As  she  had  be  made  in  scorning  of  nature. 

This  ladle,  that  all  day  hearde  at  care 
Her  fathers  sliame,  falshede,  and  treasoun, 
(Full  nigh  out  of  her  wit  for  sorrow  and  feare, 
In  widdowes  habite  large  of  samite  brown) 
Before  Hector  on  knees  she  fell  adown. 
And  his  mercy  bad,  her  selfe  excusing, 
With  pitous  voice,  and  tenderly  weeping. 

Now  was  this  Hector  pitous  of  nature. 
And  saw  that  she  was  sorrowfull  begone. 
And  that  she  was  so  f aire  a  creature. 
Of  his  goodnesse  he  gladed  her  anone. 
And  said  :  "  Let  your  fathers  traison  gone 
Forth  with  mischance,  and  ye  your  selfe  in  joy 
Dwelleth  with  us  while  you  list  in  Troy. 

^  And  all  tho  honour  that  men  may  do  you  have^ 
As  ferforth  as  though  your  father  dwelt  here. 
Ye  shuli  have,  and  your  body  shuU  men  save, 
As  ferre  as  I  may  ought  enquire  and  here : " 
And  she  him  thanked  with  full  humble  chere. 
And  ofter  would,  and  it  had  been  his  will. 
She  took  her  leve,  went  home,  and  held  her  still. 

And  in  her  house  she  abode  with  such  meine 
As  til  her  honour  nedc  was  to  hold. 
And  while  she  was  dwelling  in  that  cite, 
She  kept  her  estate^  and  of  yong  and  old 
Full  well  beloved,  and  men  well  of  her  told : 
But  whether  that  she  children  had  or  none, 
I  rede  it  nat,  thci*efore  I  let  it  gone. 

The  thinges  fcllen  as  they  don  of  werre, 
Betwixen  hem  of  Troy  and  Grcekes  oft. 
For  sometime  broughten  they  of  Troy  it  dcrre, 
And  eftc  the  Grcekes  founden  nothing  soft 
Tlie  folke  of  Troy :  and  thus  fortune  aloft. 
And  under  efte  gan  hem  to  whelmen  both. 
After  her  course,  aie  while  that  they  were  wroth. 

But  how  this  toune  came  to  dostniction, 

Ne  falleth  not  to  purpose  me  to  tell, 

For  it  were  a  long  dif^ression 

Fi*o  my  matter,  and  you  too  long  to  dwell ; 

But  tho  Troyan  jestcs  all  as  they  fell, 

In  Omer,  or  in  Dares,  or  in  Dite, 

Who  so  tliat  can,  may  reden  hem  as  they  write. 


But  though  the  Greekes  hem  of  Troy  in  ahetten, 

And  hir  citie  besieged  all  about, 
Hir  old  usages  nolde  they  not  letten, 
As  to  honouren  hir  gods  full  devout. 
But  aldermost  in  honour  out  of  dou^ 
They  had  a  relike  hight  Palladion, 
That  was  hir  trust  aboven  everychon. 


And  so  befell,  whan  comcn  was  the  time 
Of  Aprill,  whan  clothetl  is  the  mede. 
With  new  grcne,  of  lustie  veer  the  prime. 
And  with  sweet  smelling  floures  white  and 
In  sundrie  wise  shewed,  as  I  rede. 
The  folke  of  Troie,  their  observances  old, 
Palladions  feast  went  for  to  hold. 


Unto  the  templo  in  all  their  best  wise, 

Generally  there  went  many  a  wight. 

To  hearken  of  Palladions  servise. 

And  namely  many  a  lustie  knight. 

And  many  a  ladie  fresh,  and  maiden  bright. 

Full  well  arraied  bothe  most  and  least. 

Both  for  the  season  and  the  high  feast. 

Among  these  other  folke  was  Creseida, 
In  widdowes  habite  blacke  :  but  natheles 
Right  as  our  first  letter  is  now  an  a, 
In  beautie  first  so  stood  she  makeles. 
Her  goodly  looking  gladed  all  the  prees, 
Nas  never  seeiie  thing  to  l^c  praised  so  derre. 
Nor  under  cloude  blacke  so  bright  a  sterre, 

As  was  Creseide,  they  sayden  everichone. 
That  her  behelden  in  her  blacke  wede. 
And  yet  she  stood  full  lowe  and  still  alone 
Behinde  other  folke  in  little  brede. 
And  uie  the  dore  under  shames  drede. 
Simple  of  attire,  and  debonaire  of  chere. 
With  full  assured  looking  and  manere. 

This  Troilus,  as  he  was  wont  to  guide 
His  yonge  knightes,  lad  hem  up  and  donne. 
In  thiike  large  temple  on  every  side. 
Beholding  aie  the  ladies  of  the  toune. 
Now  hero  now  there,  for  no  devotioune 
Had  he  to  none,  to  reven  him  his  rest. 
But  gan  to  praise  and  lacke  whom  him  lest. 

And  in  his  walk  full  fast  he  gan  to  waiten. 

If  knight  or  squier  of  his  companie, 

Gan  for  to  sike,  or  let  his  eyen  baiten 

On  any  woman,  that  he  coud  espie. 

He  would  smile,  and  hold  it  a  follie. 

And  say  hem  thus  :  **  O  Lord  she  sleepetli  soft^ 

For  love  of  thee,  whan  thou  tumest  full  oft. 

"  I  have  heard  tell  pardieux  of  your  living. 
Ye  lovers,  and  eke  your  lewdc  observances. 
And  which  a  labour  folke  have  in  winnuig 
Of  love,  and  in  keeping  such  doutaunces. 
And  whan  your  pray  is  lost,  wo  and  penaunces : 
O,  very  foolcs,  blinde  and  nice  be  ye. 
There  is  not  one  can  ware  by  another  be.** 

And  with  that  word  he  gan  cast  up  the  brow, 
ARcaunces,  lo,  is  this  not  well  yspokeii. 
At  which  the  god  of  love  gan  looken  low, 
Right  for  dispitc,  and  shope  him  to  be  wroken. 
He  kiilde  anone  his  bowe  was  not  broken  : 
For  sodainly  he  liitte  him  at  the  full, 
And  yet  as  proude  a  peacocke  gan  he  puIL 
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0  blinde  world,  o  blind  ententioiiy 
liow  often  falleth  all  the  effect  contraire 

I     Of  surquedrie  and  foule  presumption, 

For  caught  is  proud,  and  caught  is  debonaire  : 
This  Troilus  is  clomben  on  the  staire, 
And  little  wcneth  that  he  mote  descenden, 
But  all  day  it  faileth  tliat  fooles  wenden« 

As  proud  Bayard  beginneth  for  to  skippe 
Out  of  the  way,  so  pricketh  him  his  come, 
Till  he  a  lash  have  of  the  longe  whippe. 
Than  thinketh  he^  '*  Tho  I  praunce  all  bcfornc 
First  in  the  traise,  full  fat  and  new  yshomc, 
Yet  am  1  but  an  horse,  and  horses  law 

1  must  endure,  and  with  my  fceres  draw.*' 

So  fared  it  by  this  ficrs  and  proud  knight, 
Though  he  a  worthy  kinges  sonne  were. 
And  wendo  nothing  had  hud  suchc  might, 
Ayenst  his  will,  tliat  should  his  herte  sterc, 
Yet  with  a  looke  his  herte  woxe  on  fire, 
That  he  that  now  was  most  in  pride  above, 
Woxe  sodainly  most  subject  unto  love. 

Forthy  ensample  taketh  of  this  man, 
Ye  wise,  proud,  and  worthy  folkes  all. 
To  scomen  Love,  which  that  so  soone  can 
The  freedome  of  your  hertes  to  him  thrall. 
For  ever  it  was,  and  ever  it  be  shall, 
That  Love  is  he  that  all  thingcs  may  bind. 
For  no  man  may  fordo  the  law  of  kind. 

That  this  be  sooth  hath  prevcd  and  doth  yet. 
For  this  (I  trowe)  ye  know  all  and  some. 
Men  reden  not  that  folke  han  greater  wit 
Than  they  that  han  ben  most  with  love  ynome. 
And  strengest  folk  been  tlicrewith  overcome. 
The  worthyest  and  greatest  of  degree. 
This  was  and  is,  and  yet  man  shall  it  sec 

And  tmelicho  that  sitte  well  to  be  so. 
For  alderwisest  han  therewith  ben  pleased. 
And  they  that  han  ben  ahlermost  in  wo, 
With  love  han  ben  comforted  and  most  eased. 
And  oft  it  hath  the  cruell  herte  appeased. 
And  worthy  folke  made  worthier  of  name, 
And  eanseth  most  to  dreden  vice  and  shame. 

Now  sith  it  may  nat  goodly  be  withstond. 
And  is  a  thing  so  vertuous  and  kind, 
Refuseth  nought  to  love  for  to  ben  bond, 
Sith  as  him  selven  list  he  may  you  bind  ; 
The  yerde  is  bette  that  boweu  woU  and  wind 
Tluin  that  that  brest,  and  therefore  I  you  rede. 
Now  foUoweth  him,  that  so  well  can  you  lede. 

But  for  to  tellen  forth  in  special  1, 
Ah  of  this  kinges  sonne,  of  which  I  told. 
And  leven  other  thing  collntcrall, 
Of  him  tliinke  I  my  tale  forth  to  hold. 
Both  of  his  joy,  and  of  his  cares  cold. 
And  his  werke,  as  touching  this  matere. 
For  I  it  gan,  I  woU  thereto  refcre. 

Within  the  temple  he  went  him  forth  playing 

This  Troilus,  of  every  wight  about. 

Now  on  this  lady,  and  now  on  that  looking. 

Where  so  she  were  of  toune,  or  of  without : 

And  upon  case  befell,  that  through  a  rout 

His  eye  pcirced,  and  so  deepe  it  went 

Till  on  Cruseide  it  smote,  and  there  it  stent. 


And  sodainely  for  wonder  wext  astonned. 
And  gan  her  bet  behold  in  thrifty  wise  : 
"0  very  God,"  thought  he,  "wherhast  thou  wonncd. 
That  art  so  faire  and  goodly  to  devise  V* 
Therewith  his  herte  gan  to  spread  and  rise. 
And  softe  sighed,  least  men  might  him  here. 
And  caught  ayen  his  firste  playing  chere. 

She  n'as  nat  with  the  most  of  her  stature. 
But  all  her  limmes  so  well  answering 
Weren  to  womanhood,  that  creature 
Was  never  lasse  mannish  in  seeming. 
And  eke  tho  pure  wise  of  her  meaning 
Shewed  well,  that  men  might  in  her  gesee 
Honour,  estate,  and  womanly  noblesse. 

Tho  Troilus,  right  wonder  well  witliall, 
Gan  for  to  like  her  meaning  and  her  chere. 
Which  soradele  deignous  was,  for  she  let  fall 
Her  looke  a  little  aside,  in  such  manere 
Ascaunces,  what  may  1  not  stonden  here. 
And  after  that  her  looking  gan  she  light, 
That  never  tliought  him  seen  so  good  a  sight. 

And  of  her  looke  in  him  there  gan  to  quicken 
So  great  desire,  and  such  affection, 
That  in  his  hertes  bottome  gan  to  sticken 
Of  her  his  fixe,  and  deepe  impression : 
And  though  he  earst  had  pored  up  and  doun, 
Than  was  he  glad  his  homes  in  to  shriiike, 
Unnethes  wist  he  how  to  looke  or  winke. 

Lo,  he  that  Icte  him  selven  so  cunning, 
And  scorned  hem  that  loves  paines  drien. 
Was  full  unware  that  Love  had  his  dwelling 
Within  the  subtill  strcames  of  her  eyen. 
That  sodainely  him  thought  he  felte  dyen. 
Right  with  her  looke,  the  spirite  in  his  hert. 
Blessed  be  Love,  that  thus  can  folke  convert. 

She  thus  in  blacke,  liking  to  Troilus, 
Over  all  thing  he  stood  for  to  behold : 
But  his  desire,  ne  wherefore  he  stood  thoSy 
Ho  neither  chere  made,  ne  worde  told. 
But  from  afcrre,  his  manner  for  to  hold. 
On  other  thing  sometime  his  looke  he  cast. 
And  eft  on  her,  while  that  the  service  last : 

And  after  this,  nat  fulliche  all  awhaped. 
Out  of  the  temple,  esclich  he  went. 
Repenting  him  that  ever  he  had  japed 
Of  Loves  folke,  least  fully  the  discent 
Of  Bcorne  fell  on  hiniselfe,  but  what  he  ment. 
Lest  it  were  wist  on  any  manner  side. 
His  woe  he  gan  dissimulen  and  hide. 

Whan  he  was  fro  the  temple  thus  departed. 
He  sti-aight  anone  unto  hb  pallace  turneth, 
Right  with  her  loke  through  shutten  and  darted. 
All  faineth  lie  in  lust  that  he  sojourneth, 
And  all  his  chere  and  speech  also  he  boumetli, 
And  aie  of  Loves  servaunts  every  while 
Him  sclfe  to  wrie,  at  hem  ho  gan  to  smile. 

And  saied,  **  Lord,  so  they  live  all  in  lust 
Ye  lovers,  for  the  cunningest  of  you, 
Tiiat  scrveth  most  entcutifelich  and  best 
Him  tite  as  often  Imnue  thereof  as  prow. 
Your  hire  is  quit  ayen,  ye,  God  wote  how, 
Not  wele  for  wele,  but  scome  for  good  scrvise. 
In  faitli  your  order  is  micd  in  good  vise. 
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**  In  no  certaine  been  your  observaunces, 
But  it  onely  a  sely  few  points  be, 
Ne  nothing  asketh  so  great  attcndaunces, 
As  doth  your  laie,  and  Uiat  know  all  yo  : 
But  t}iat  is  not  the  worst,  as  mote  I  tlie, 
But  told  I  you  the  worst  point,  I  levc, 
AU  sayd  J  sooth,  ye  woulden  at  me  grcve. 

^  But  take  this :  that  ye  lovers  oft  eschew^ 

Or  else  done  of  good  entention, 

Full  oft  thy  ladie  woll  it  missc  constrew, 

And  deeme  it  harme  in  her  opinion, 

And  yet  if  she  for  other  enclieson 

Be  wroth,  than  shalt  thou  have  a  groin  anon  : 

Lord,  well  is  him  that  may  been  of  you  one.*' 

But  for  all  this,  wluin  that  he  seeth  his  time 
He  held  his  peace,  none  other  bote  him  gained. 
For  Love  began  his  feathers  so  to  lime. 
That  well  unneth  unto  his  folke  he  faiiied, 
That  other  busie  needes  him  distrained, 
So  woo  was  him,  that  what  to  done  ho  u'ist, 
But  bad  his  folke  to  gon  where  as  hem  list 

And  whan  that  he  in  chamber  was  alone, 
He  doune  upon  his  beddes  feet  him  set, 
And  first  he  gan  to  sike,  and  eft  to  grone. 
And  thought  aie  on  her  so  withouten  let, 
That  as  he  sate  and  woke,  his  spirit  met 
That  he  her  saw  and  temple,  and  all  the  wise 
Right  of  her  looke,  and  gan  it  new  avi&c. 

Thus  gan  he  make  a  mirrour  of  his  mind, 
In  which  he  saw  all  wholy  her  figure. 
And  that  he  well  coud  in  his  herte  find 
It  was  to  him  a  right  good  aventure 
To  love  such  one,  and  if  he  did  his  cure 
To  serven  her,  yet  might  he  fall  in  grace, 
Or  else,  for  one  of  her  scrvantes  pace. 

Imagining,  that  travailc  nor  grame 
Ne  might  for  so  goodly  one  be  lome 
As  she,  ne  him  for  his  desire  no  shame 
All  weix)  it  wist,  but  in  prise  and  up  borno 
Of  all  lovers,  well  more  than  beforuc. 
Thus  arguraented  he,  in  his  ginning, 
Full  unaviaed  of  his  wo  comming. 

Thus  took  he  purpose  Loves  craft  to  sewo 

And  thought  he  would  worken  privily 

First  for  to  hide  his  desire  in  mewe 

From  cverie  wight  ibome,  all  overly. 

But  he  might  ought  recovered  been  thereby, 

Remembring  him,  that  love  too  wide  yblowe 

Yelte  bitter  fruite,  though  sweet  seed  be  sowe. 

And  over  all  this,  full  mokell  more  he  thought 
What  for  to  speake,  and  what  to  holden  inne 
And  what  to  arten,  er  to  love  he  sought. 
And  on  a  song  anone  right  to  beginiie. 
And  gan  loude  on  his  8ori*ow  for  to  winnc  : 
For  with  good  hope  he  gan  fully  assent, 
Creseide  for  to  love,  and  nought  repent. 

And  of  his  song  not  onely  his  sentence, 
As  write  mine  authour  called  Lolius, 
But  plainely  save  our  tongues  difference, 
I  dare  well  say,  in  all  that  Troilus 
Saved  in  his  stmg,  lo  every  word  right  thus, 
As  I  shall  saine,  and  who  so  list  it  heare 
Lo  this  next  verae,  he  may  it  finde  there. 


THE  SONG  OF   TROILUS. 

"  If  no  love  is,  0  God,  what  feele  I  so  ! 
And  if  love  is,  wliat  thing  and  which  is  he  ? 
If  love  be  good,  from  whence  comcth  my  wo  t 
If  it  be  wicke,  a  wonder  thinketh  me. 
Whan  every  torment  and  adversite 
That  Cometh  of  him,  may  to  me  savery  think : 
For  aie  thurst  I  the  more  tliat  iche  it  drinke. 

^  And  if  that  at  mine  owne  lust  I  brenne, 
From  whence  cometh  my  wailing  and  my  pljunt 
If  harme  agree  nie,  whereto  plaine  I  theuue, 
I  n'ot,  ne  why  unwery  that  I  feint. 
0  quicke  death,  o  sweete  harme  so  queint. 
How  may  of  thee  in  me  be  such  quautite. 
But  if  that  I  consent  that  it  so  be  i 

**  And  if  that  I  consent,  I  wrongfully 
Complaine  ywis  :  thus  possed  to  and  fro. 
All  sterelesse  within  a  bote  am  I 
Amidde  the  sea,  atwixen  windes  two. 
That  in  contrary  stonden  ever  mo. 
Alas,  what  is  this  wonder  maladie  % 
For  heat  of  cold,  for  cold  of  heat  I  die." 

And  to  the  god  of  love  thus  sayed  he 
With  pitous  voice,  '<  0  lord,  now  yours  is 
My  spirite,  which  that  oughten  yours  to  be. 
You  thank  I,  lord,  that  han  me  brought  to  this : 
But  whether  goddesse  or  woman  ywis 
She  be,  I  n*ot,  which  that  ye  do  me  serve. 
But  as  her  man  I  woll  aie  live  and  sterve. 

<*  Ye  stonden  in  her  eyen  mightily. 

As  in  a  place  to  your  vertue  digne  : 

Wherefore,  lord,  if  my  servise  or  I 

May  liken  you,  so  beth  to  me  benigne. 

For  mine  estate  royall  here  I  resigne 

Into  her  honde,  and  with  full  humble  cheer. 

Become  her  man,  as  to  my  lady  deer." 

In  him  ne  deigned  sparen  blood  royall 
The  tire  of  love  wherefro  God  me  blesse, 
Ne  him  forbare  in  no  degree,  for  all 
His  vertue,  or  his  excellent  prowesse. 
But  held  him  as  his  thrall  lowe  in  distresse. 
And  brenu  him  so  in  sundry  wise  aie  newe. 
That  sixty  times  a  day  he  lost  his  hewe. 

So  mochell  day  fro  day  his  owne  thought 
For  lust  to  her  gan  quicken  and  encrcase. 
That  everiche  other  charge  he  set  at  nought^ 
Forthy  full  oft,  his  hot  fire  to  cease. 
To  seen  her  goodly  looke  he  gan  to  prease. 
For  thereby  to  ben  eased  well  he  wend. 
And  aie  tlie  nere  he  was,  tlie  more  he  brend. 

For  aie  the  nere  the  fire  the  hotter  is. 
This  (trow  I)  knoweth  all  this  companie : 
But  were  he  fcrre  or  nere,  I  dare  say  this, 
By  night  or  day,  for  wisedome  or  follie. 
His  herte,  which  that  is  his  brestcs  eie. 
Was  aie  on  her,  that  fairer  was  to  seene 
Than  ever  was  Heleine,  or  Polixene. 

Eke  of  the  day  there  passed  not  an  hour. 
That  to  himsclfe  a  thousand  times  he  sayd, 
**  God  goodly,  to  whome  1  serve  and  labour 
Ah  I  best  can,  now  would  to  God  Creseide 
Ye  woulden  on  me  rue,  er  that  I  deide  : 
My  dere  herte  alas,  mine  hele  and  my  hcw^ 
I  And  life  is  lost,  but  ye  woll  on  me  rew.*' 
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'  dredes  weren  from  him  fled, 
h*as>ie^o,  and  his  savation, 
sire  none  other  formes  bred, 
:ineiit8  to  his  conclusion, 
on  him  would  have  compassion 
4>  ben  her  man,  while  he  may  dure, 
his  life,  and  from  his  death  his  cure. 

pe  showers  fell  of  armes  preve 
ctor  or  his  other  brethren  diddcn 
!  him  onely  therefore  oi*es  meve, 
was  he,  where  so  men  went  or  ridden, 
ne  the  besr,  and  lengest  time  abiden 
Till  was,  and  eke  did  such  travaile 
),  that  to  thinko  it  was  a  marvaile. 

lone  hate  he  to  the  Greekes  had, 
or  the  rescous  of  the  toun, 
him  thus  in  armes  for  to  mad, 
y  lo,  for  this  conclusioun. 
her  the  bet  for  his  renoun  : 
to  dny  in  armes  so  he  sped, 
the  Greekes  as  the  death  him  dred. 

this  forth  tho  reft  him  love  his  slepe 
le  his  meate  his  foe,  and  eke  his  sorrow 
tiply,  tliut  who  so  tooke  keepe, 
d  in  his  hew  both  even  and  murow  : 
e  a  title  he  gan  him  for  to  borow 

sickenesae,  least  men  of  him  wend 

hot  fire  of  love  him  brend. 

I  he  had  a  fever,  and  fared  amis, 
}  it  certaine  1  cannot  sey 
is  lady  understood  not  this 
i  her  she  n'iHt,  one  of  the  twey  : 
rede  I,  that  by  no  manner  wey 
ed  it  that  she  on  him  rough t, 
}  paine,  what  so  ever  ho  thought. 

felt  this  Troilus  suche  wo 
was  welnigh  wood,  for  aie  his  drede 
,  that  she  some  wight  loved  so, 
er  of  him  she  would  ban  take  hood  : 
:h  him  thought  he  felt  his  hei-te  bleed, 
I  woe  ne  durst  he  nought  l)cgiu 

her,  for  all  this  world  to  win. 

n  he  had  a  space  left  from  his  core, 
liimselfe  full  oft  he  gan  to  plaine  : 

"  0  foole,  now  art  thou  in  the  snare, 

lom  japedest  at  lovers  pain  : 

tliou  bent,  now  gnaw  thine  owne  chain  ; 
rt  aie  woned  ech  lover  reprehend 

fro  wliich  thou  canst  not  thee  defend. 

*oll  now  Q\cry  lover  saine  of  thee, 
e  wist  I     But  ever  in  thine  absence 
in  scorn,  and  saine,  lo  there  goeth  he 
he  man  of  greatc  sapience, 
i  us  lovers  least  in  reverence : 
nked  be  God,  he  may  gon  on  tliat  daunce 
ihat  Luve  list  feebly  avaunce. 

thou  wofull  Ti*oilus,  Go<I  would, 
u  must  lovcn,  through  tliy  destine) 
u  l>csct  wer  of  hocii  one,  that  should 
I  thy  wo,  all  lacked  liei  pitee  : 

00  cold  in  love  towards  tlieo 

e  is,  as  frost  in  winter  Moune, 

1  fordo,  as  snow  in  fire  is  sooue. 


**  God  would  I  were  arrived  in  the  port 
Of  death,  to  which  my  sorow  woU  me  lede  : 
Ah  lord,  to  me  it  were  a  great  comfort. 
Than  were  I  quite  of  languishing  in  drede : 
For  by  my  hidde  sorrow  iblowe  in  brede, 
I  shall  bejaped  been  a  thousand  time, 
More  tlutn  that  foole,  of  whose  folly  men  rime. 

**  But  now  help  God,  and  ye  my  sweet,  for  whom 
I  plaine,  ycaught  ye  never  wight  so  fast : 
0  mercie,  denre  herte,  and  hel|)e  me  from 
The  death,  for  I,  while  that  my  life  may  last, 
More  than  my  selfe  woll  love  you  to  my  last. 
And  with  some  frendly  look  gladeth  mo  swcte. 
Though  never  more  thing  ye  to  me  behete." 

These  wordes,  and  full  many  another  mo 
He  spake,  and  called  ever  in  his  compleint 
Her  name,  for  to  tellen  her  his  wo, 
Til  nigh  that  he  in  salte  teares  was  dreint, 
All  was  for  nought,  she  heard  nat  his  pU-int : 
And  whan  that  he  bethought  on  that  follie, 
A  thousand  fold  his  woe  gan  multiplie. 

Bewailing  in  his  chamber  thus  alone, 
A  friend  of  his,  that  called  was  Pandare, 
Came  ones  in  unware,  and  heard  him  grone. 
And  saw  his  friend  in  such  distresse  and  care . 
**  Alas,"  (quod  he)  <<  who  causeth  all  this  fare  ! 
0  mercy  God,  what  unhappe  may  this  mene  ? 
Han  now  thus  sone  the  Greeks  made  you  leue  ! 

''  Or  hast  thou  some  remorse  of  conscience  ? 
And  art  now  fall  in  some  devotion. 
And  wailest  for  thy  sinne  and  thine  offence. 
And  hast  for  ferde  caught  contrition  ! 
God  save  hem,  that  besieged  han  our  toun, 
That  so  can  laie  our  jollitie  on  presse. 
And  bring  our  lustie  folke  to  holynesse." 

These  wordes  said  he  for  the  nones  all. 

That  with  such  thing  he  might  him  angry  maken, 

And  with  his  anger  done  his  sorrow  fall. 

As  for  a  time,  and  his  courage  awaken  : 

But  well  wist  he,  as  far  as  tongues  spcaken, 

Ther  nas  a  man  of  greater  hanlinesse 

Than  he,  ne  more  desired  worth  inesse. 


•*  What  cas,"  (quod  Troilus)  "  or  what  aventure 
Hath  guided  tnee  to  seen  me  languishing, 
That  am  refuse  of  everie  crtature  ? 
But  for  the  love  of  God,  at  me  praying 
Goe  hence  away,  for  certes  my  dying 
Woll  thee  disease,  and  I  mot**  nedes  deie, 
Therefore  goe  way,  there  n'is  no  more  to  scie. 

"  But  if  thou  wene,  I  be  thus  Fick  for  drede, 
It  is  not  so,  and  therefore  scorne  nought : 
There  is  an  other  thing  I  take  of  hede, 
Welmore  than  ought  the  Grekes  han  yet  \iTought, 
Which  cause  is  of  my  deth  for  sorow  and  thought: 
But  though  that  I  now  tell  it  thcH>  ne  lest. 
Be  thou  not  wroth,  I  hide  it  for  tlie  best." 

This  Pandare,  that  nigh  malt  for  wo  and  routh. 
Full  often  sayed,  **  Alas,  what  may  this  be ! 
Now  friend,"  (quod  hei  *♦  if  ever  love  or  trouth 
Hath  been  er  this  Itetwixen  thee  and  me, 
Ne  d'>e  thou  never  such  a  cnielte. 
To  hideu  fro  thy  friend  so  great  a  care, 
West  thou  not  well  that  I  am  i'andaro  t 
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*<  I  woli  partcn  wich  thee  all  Uiy  paine. 

If  it  8o  be  I  doe  thee  no  comfort, 

As  it  is  friendes  nght,  t^ooth  for  to  saine, 

To  enterparten  woe,  as  glad  disport 

I  have  and  shall,  for  true  or  false  report. 

In  wrong  and  right  y loved  thee  all  my  live. 

Hide  not  thy  woe  fro  me,  but  tell  it  blive." 

Than  gan  this  sorrowfull  Troilus  to  sike. 
And  sayd  him  thus,  *<  God  leve  it  be  my  best 
To  tellen  thee,  for  sith  it  may  thee  like. 
Yet  woU  I  tell  it,  though  my  herte  brcst, 
And  well  wote  I,  thou  maiest  do  me  no  rest. 
But  least  thou  deeme  I  trust  not  to  thee 
Now  hearke  friend,  for  tlius  it  stant  with  me. 

^  Love,  ayenst  the  which  who  so  defendeth 
Him  selven  most,  him  alderlest  availeth. 
Wit  dispaire  so  sorrowfully  me  ofTendeth 
That  straight  unto  the  death  my  herte  faileth  : 
Thereto  desire,  so  brenningly  me  assaileth. 
That  to  been  slaine,  it  were  a  greater  joy 
To  me,  than  king  of  Grece  be  and  of  Troy. 

'<  Suffiseth  this,  my  full  fricnde  Pandare, 
That  I  have  said,  for  now  wotest  thou  my  wo : 
And  for  the  love  of  God  my  colde  care 
So  hide  it  well,  I  told  it  never  to  mo : 
For  harmes  mighten  followen  mo  than  two 
If  it  were  wist,  but  be  thou  in  gladnesso. 
And  let  me  sterve  unknowne  of  my  distresse.'* 

^  How  hast  thou  thus  unkindly  and  long 
Hid  tliis  fro  me,  thou  fool  1  **  (quod  Pandarus) 
**  Peraveuture  thou  maist  after  such  one  long, 
That  mine  avise  anone  may  helpen  us:** 
"  This  were  a  wonder  thing,"  (quod  Troilus) 
**  Thou  couldest  never  in  love  thy  selfen  wisse. 
How  divell  maiest  thou  bringen  me  to  blisse  ! " 

"  Ye  Troilus,  now  hearken,"  (quod  Pandare) 
^  Though  I  be  nice,  it  happeth  often  so. 
That  one  that  of  axes  doetli  full  evil  fare. 
By  good  counsail  can  keep  his  frend  thcr  fro  : 
I  have  my  sclfe  seen  a  blinde  man  go 
There  as  he  fell,  that  could  looken  wide, 
A  foole  may  eke  a  wise  man  oft  guide. 

"  A  whetstone  is  no  carving  instrument, 

But  yet  it  maketh  sharpe  kerving  tolis. 

And  after  thou  west  that  I  have  aught  niiswent, 

Eschue  thou  that,  for  such  thing  to  schole  is. 

Thus  often  wise  men  bewaren  by  foolis  : 

If  thou  so  doe,  thy  wit  is  well  bewared. 

By  his  contrarie  is  everie  thing  decUred. 

**  For  how  might  ever  sweetnesse  have  be  know 
To  him,  that  never  tasted  bittemesse ! 
No  mannc  wot  what  gladncsse  is  I  trow, 
That  never  was  in  sorrow,  or  some  distresse  : 
Eke  white  by  blacke,  by  sliame  eke  worthiiios. 
Each  set  by  other,  more  for  other  scemeth. 
As  men  may  seen,  and  so  the  wise  it  deenieth. 

•*  Sith  thus  of  two  contraries  is  o  lore, 
I  that  have  in  love  so  oft  assayed 
Grevaunces,  ought  conncn  well  the  more 
Counsailen  thee  of  that  thou  art  dismayed, 
And  eke  the  ne  ought  not  been  evill  apaied. 
Though  I  desire  with  thee  for  to  beara 
Thine  heavie  charge,  it  shall  thee  lasae  deare. 


«  I  wote  well  that  it  fared  thus  by  me, 

As  to  thy  brother  Paris,  an  hierdease. 

Which  that  ydeped  was  Oenone, 

Wrote  in  a  complaint  of  her  heavinesse  : 

Ye  saw  the  letter  that  she  wrote  I  gesae." 

"  Nay  never  yet  ywis,"  (quod  Troilus.) 

«  Now"  (quod  Pandare)  ^  hearkeneth,it  wmatliBa: 

'< '  Phebus,  that  first  found  art  of  medicine,* 
(Quod  she)  *  and  coud  in  everie  wightes  care 
Remedie  and  rede,  by  herbes  he  knew  fine, 
Yet  to  himselfe  his  cunning  was  full  bare. 
For  love  had  him  so  bounden  in  a  anare^ 
All  for  the  daughter  of  king  Admete, 
That  all  his  cn^t  nc  coud  his  sorrow  bete.' 

*'  Right  80  faro  I,  unhappie  for  me, 
I  love  one  best,  and  tiiat  me  smerteth  sore  : 
And  yet  pcradventure  can  I  reden  thee 
And  nat  my  sclfe  :  repreve  me  no  more, 
I  have  no  cause  I  wote  well  for  to  sore. 
As  doeth  an  hauke,  that  listeth  for  to  play, 
But  to  thine  helpe,  yet  somewhat  can  I  say. 

'<  And  of  0  thing,  right  siker  mayest  thou  be. 
That  certaine  for  to  dyen  in  the  paine 
That  I  shall  never  mo  discover  thee, 
Ne  by  my  ti'outh,  I  keepe  nat  to  restraine 
Thee  fro  thy  love,  although  it  were  Helleine, 
That  is  thy  brothers  wife,  if  iche  it  wist. 
Be  what  she  be,  and  love  her  as  thee  list. 

"  Therefore  as  friendfullich  in  me  assure. 
And  tell  me  platte,  what  is  thine  cncheson. 
And  finall  cause  of  woe,  that  ye  endure  : 
For  doubteth  nothing,  mine  entention 
Nas  not  to  you  of  reprehension 
To  spcake,  as  now,  for  no  wight  may  bereve 
A  man  to  love,  till  tliat  him  list  to  leve. 

**  And  weteth  well,  that  both  too  been  vicis, 

Mistrusten  all,  or  else  all  beleve  : 

But  well  I  wote,  the  meanc  of  it  no  vice  is. 

As  for  to  trusten  some  wight  is  a  preve 

Of  trouth,  and  forthy  would  I  faine  remeve 

Thy  wrong  conceit,  and  do  the  some  wight  tniat 

Thy  woe  to  tell :  and  tell  me  if  thou  lust. 

<<  The  wise  eke  sayth,  woe  him  that  is  alone, 
For  and  he  fall,  he  hath  none  helpe  to  riae  : 
And  sith  thou  ha^tt  a  fellow,  tell  thy  mone, 
I'or  this  n'is  nought  certaine  the  next  wise 
'1\)  winnen  love,  as  teachcn  us  the  wine. 
To  wallow  and  weep,  as  Niobe  the  queene, 
Whose  teares  yet  in  marble  been  yseene. 

'*  Let  bo  thy  weeping,  and  thy  drerinesse. 
And  let  us  lesen  woe  with  other  speech. 
So  may  thy  wofuU  time  seerae  the  lesse ; 
Dolij^hte  nought  in  woe,  thy  woe  to  seoch. 
As  doen  these  fooles,  that  hir  sorrowes  ec^a 
With  soiTowe,  whan  they  han  misavcntura. 
And  lustcn  nought  to  scchen  other  cure. 

"  Men  saine,  to  wretch  is  consolation 
To  have  another  fellow  in  his  paine: 
That  ou<;ht  well  been  our  opinion, 
For  botlic  thou  and  I  of  love  doe  plaine. 
So  full  of  sorrow  am  I,  sooth  to  saine. 
That  certainly,  as  now  no  more  hai*d  grace 
May  sit  on  me,  for  why,  there  is  no  space. 
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^  If  God  woU,  thoQ  art  nought  agast  of  me, 
Least  I  would  of  thy  ladie  i&ee  beguile : 
Thou  woat  thy  selfe,  whom  that  I  love  parde 
As  I  best  can,  gone  sithen  longe  while. 
And  sithen  thou  wost,  I  doe  it  for  no  wile, 
And  sith  I  am  he,  that  thou  trusteth  most. 
Tell  me  somwhat,  since  all  my  woe  thou  wost." 

Yet  Troilus,  for  all  this  no  word  said. 
But  long  he  laie  still,  as  he  dead  were, 
And  after  this,  with  siking  he  abraid. 
And  to  Pandarus  voice  he  lent  his  eare, 
And  up  his  eyen  cast  he  :  and  than  in  feare 
Was  Pandarus  least  that  in  frenseye. 
He  should  either  fall  or  else  soone  deye. 

And  sayd,  **  Awake,"  full  wonderlich  and  sharpe, 

**  What  slumbrest  thou,  as  in  a  litargic ! 

Or  art  tliou  like  an  asse  to  the  harpe. 

That  heareth  sound,  wlian  men  the  stringes  ply. 

But  in  his  mind,  of  that  no  mclodio 

>fay  sinke  him  to  gladen,  for  that  he 

So  dull  is,  in  his  bestialite  !" 

And  with  this  Pandare  of  his  wordes  stent : 
But  Troilus  to  him  nothing  answorde. 
For  why,  to  tell  was  nought  his  entent 
Never  to  no  man,  for  whome  that  he  so  ferde: 
For  it  is  sayd,  men  maken  oft  a  yerde 
With  which  the  maker  is  himselfe  yboten 
In  sundrie  manner,  as  these  wise  men  treten 

And  nameliche  in  his  connsaile  telling. 
That  toucheth  love,  that  ought  been  secre  . 
For  of  himselfe  it  woll  inough  out  spring 
But  if  that  it  the  bet  governed  be. 
Eke  sometime  it  is  craft  to  seeme  flee 
Fro  thing  which  in  effect  men  hunten  last : 
All  this  gan  Troilus  in  his  herte  cast. 

But  natheles,  whan  he  had  heard  him  crie. 
Awake  he  gan,  and  sike  wonder  sore : 
And  sayd,  **  My  friende,  though  that  I  still  lie, 
I  am  not  decfc,  now  peace  and  crie  no  more : 
For  I  have  heard  thy  wordes  and  thy  lore. 
But  suffer  me  my  fortune  to  bewailen, 
For  thy  proverbes  may  nought  me  avail^n. 

**  Nor  other  cure  canst  thou  none  for  me. 

Eke  I  n'ill  not  been  cured,  I  woll  die  : 

What  know  I  of  the  queene  Niobe ! 

Let  be  thine  old  ensamples,  I  thee  prey." 

**  No  friend,"  (quod  Pandarus)  "  therfore  I  sey, 

Such  is  delight  of  foolcs  to  beweepe 

Hir  woe,  but  to  seeken  bote  they  no  keepe. 

"  Now  know  I  that  reason  in  thee  faileth  : 

But  tell  me,  if  I  wiste  what  she  were 

For  whome  that  thee  all  misaventure  aileth, 

Durste  thou  that  I  told  it  in  her  eare 

Thy  woe,  sith  thou  darst  not  thy  self  for  fear. 

And  her  besought  on  thee  to  ban  some  routh  1" 

**  Why,  nay,"  (quod  he)  **by  God  and  bymy  trouth." 

«'  What,  not  as  busily"  (quod  Pandarus) 
<<  As  though  mine  owne  life  lay  in  this  need ! " 
**  Why,  no  parde,  sir,"  (quod  this  Troilus.) 
"And  why?" — "For  that  thou  shouldcst  never 

speed." 
«Wu8t  thou  that  well  I  "--^  Ye,  that  is  out  of 

dreed," 


(Quod  Troilus)  "  for  all  that  ever  ye  oonne. 
She  woll  to  no  such  wretch  as  I  be  wonne." 

(Quod  Pandarus)  "  Alas  what  may  this  be. 
That  thou  dispaircd  art,  thus  causelesse  1 
What,  livcth  nat  thy  ladie,  benedicite  I 
How  wost  thou  so,  that  thou  art  gracelesse  t 
Such  evill  is  not  alway  botclesse  : 
Why,  put  not  thus  impossible  thy  cure, 
Sith  thing  to  come  is  oft  in  aventure. 

"  I  graunt  weil  that  thou  endurest  wo. 
As  sharpe  as  doth  he  Tesiphus  in  Hell, 
Whose  stomackc  foules  tiren  cvurrao. 
That  highten  vultures,  as  bookcs  tell : 
But  I  may  not  endure  that  thou  dwell 
In  so  unskilfull  an  opinion. 
That  of  thy  woe  n'is  no  curation. 

"  But  ones  n'ill  thou,  for  thy  coward  herte. 
And  for  thine  yre,  and  foolish  wilfulnesse, 
For  wantrust  tellen  of  thy  sorrowes  smert, 
Ne  to  thine  owne  helpe  do  businesse, 
As  much  as  speake  a  word,  yea  more  or  lesse, 
But  lyest  as  he  that  of  life  nothing  retch. 
What  woman  living  coud  love  such  a  wretch  t 

**  What  may  she  demon  other  of  thy  death, 

If  thou  thus  die,  and  she  n'ot  why  it  is. 

But  that  for  feare,  is  yolden  up  thy  breath. 

For  Greekes  ban  besieged  us  y  wis ! 

Lord,  which  a  thank  shalt  thou  have  than  of  this 

Thus  woll  she  saine,  and  all  the  toun  atones. 

The  wretch  is  deed,  the  divcl  have  his  bones. 

"  Thou  maycst  alone  here  wecpe,  cry,  and  knele. 
And  love  a  woman  that  she  wote  it  nought, 
And  she  will  quite  it  that  thou  shalt  not  feel  : 
Unknow  unkist,  and  lo8t  that  is  unsought. 
What,  many  a  man  hath  love  full  dere  ybought 
Twentie  winter  that  his  ladie  ne  wist, 
That  never  yet  his  hdivt  mouth  he  kist. 

"  What,  should  he  thcrrore  fallen  in  dispair  t 
Or  be  recreaunt  for  his  owne  tene. 
Or  slaine  himselfe,  all  bo  his  ladie  faire  ! 
Nay,  nay  :  but  ever  in  one  be  fresh  and  green. 
To  sen-e  and  love  his  dere  hcrtes  queen. 
And  thinke  jjt  is  a  guerdone  her  to  serve 
A  thousand  part  more  than  he  can  deserve." 

And  of  that  wordo  tooke  hcede  Troilus, 
And  thought  anon,  what  folly  he  was  in. 
And  how  that  sooth  him  sayed  Pandarus, 
That  for  to  slaion  himselfe,  might  he  not  win. 
But  both  docn  unnianhood  and  a  sin 
And  of  his  death  his  ladie  nought  to  wite. 
For  of  his  woe,  God  wote  she  knew  full  lite. 

And  with  that  thought,  he  gan  full  sore  sike. 
And  sayd,  "  Alas,  what  is  mo  best  to  doe  P 
To  whome  Pandare  sayed,  "If  thee  it  like. 
The  best  is,  that  thou  telle  me  thy  woe, 
And  have  my  trouth,  but  if  thou  finde  it  so 
I  be  thy  boote,  or  it  been  full  long. 
To  pceccs  doe  me  drawe,  and  sithen  hong." 

"  Yea,  so  sayest  thou,"  (quod  Troilus)  "ahu, 
But  God  wote  it  is  nought  the  rather  so  : 
Full  hard  it  were  to  helpen  in  this  caas. 
For  well  finde  I,  that  Fortune  is  my  fo  : 
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Ne  all  the  men  that  ride  con  or  go, 

May  of  her  cruell  whole  the  harme  withstond, 

For  aa  her  list,  she  playeth  with  free  and  bond." 

(Qnod  Fandarus)  *^  Than  blamest  thou  Fortune, 
For  thou  art  wroth,  ye  now  at  earst  I  see. 
West  thou  not  well  that  Fortun  is  commune 
To  everie  manner  wight,  in  some  degree  ! 
And  yet  thou  hast  this  comfort,  lo  parde. 
That  as  her  joyes  moten  overgone. 
So  mote  her  sorrowes  passen  everichone. 

"  For  if  her  whele  stint  any  thing  to  toume, 
Than  cesseth  she  Fortune  anone  to  be  : 
Now  sith  her  whele  by  no  way  may  sojourn, 
What  west  thou  of  her  mutabilitie ! 
Whether  as  thy  self  lust  she  woU  don  by  thee. 
Or  that  she  be  nought  ferre  fro  thine  helping, 
Peraventure  thou  hast  cause  for  to  sing. 

"  And  therfore  west  thou  what  I  thee  beseech  ! 

Let  be  thy  woe,  and  touming  to  the  ground  : 

For  who  so  list  have  healing  of  his  leech, 

To  him  behooveth  first  unwrie  his  wound  : 

To  Cerberus  in  Hell  aie  be  I  bound, 

Wer  it  for  my  suster  all  thy  sorrow, 

By  my  will  she  should  be  thine  to  morrow. 

*^  Looke  up,  I  say,  and  tell  me  what  she  is 

Anone,  that  I  may  gone  about  thy  need  : 

Know  ich  her  aught,  for  my  love  tell  me  this  ; 

Than  would  I  hope  rather  for  to  speed." 

Tho  gan  the  veine  of  Troilus  to  bleed. 

For  he  was  hit,  and  woxe  all  redde  for  shame, 

<<  Aha,*'  (quod  Pandare)  '^  here  beginneth  game." 

And  with  that  word,  he  gan  him  for  to  shake. 

And  sayd  him  thus,  *'  Thou  shalt  her  name  tell  :** 

But  tho  gan  sely  Troilus  for  to  quake. 

As  though  men  should  han  had  him  into  Hell, 

And  sayed,  **  Alas,  of  all  my  woe  the  well. 

Than  is  my  sweete  foe  called  Creseide," 

And  well  nigh  with  that  word  for  feare  he  deide. 

And  whan  that  Pandare  herd  her  name  neyen. 
Lord,  he  was  glad,  and  saied,  *^  Friend  so  deere. 
Now  fare  a  right,  for  Joves  name  in  Heaven, 
Love  hath  beset  thee  well,  be  of  good  cheere. 
For  of  good  name,  and  wisdom,  anc^manere 
She  hath  inough,  and  eke  of  gentlenesse  : 
If  she  be  faire,  thou  west  thy  selfc,  I  gesse. 

'*  Ne  never  seie  I  a  more  bounteous 

Of  her  estate,  ne  a  gladder  :  ne  of  speech 

A  friendlycr,  ne  more  gracious 

For  to  doe  well,  ne  lasse  had  ned  to  seech 

What  for  to  doeu,  and  all  this  bet  to  ech 

In  honour  to  as  farre  as  she  may  stretch : 

A  kinges  herte  seemetli  by  hers  a  wretch. 

**  And  forthy,  look  of  good  comfort  thou  be  : 
For  certainely  the  first  point  is  this 
Of  noble  courage,  and  well  ordaine  the 
A  man  to  have  peace  with  himselfe  y  wis  : 
So  oughtest  thou,  for  nought  but  good  it  is. 
To  loven  well,  and  in  a  worthy  place. 
Thee  ought  not  clepe  it  happc,  but  grace. 

^  And  also  thinke,  and  therewith  glad  thee, 

That  sith  the  ladie  vertuous  is  all. 

So  followeth  it,  that  there  ia  some  pitee 


Amonges  all  these  other  in  generall, 
And  for  they  see  that  thou  in  speciall 
Bequire  nought,  tliat  is  ayen  her  name, 
For  vertne  stretchcth  notiiimself  to  shame. 

"  But  well  is  me,  that  ever  I  was  bom. 

That  thou  beset  art  in  so  good  a  place  : 

For  by  my  trouth  in  love  I  durst  have  sworn. 

Thee  should  never  have  tidde  so  lair  a  grace. 

And  wost  thou  why  1  for  thou  were  wont  to  diaee 

At  Love  in  scome,  and  for  dispite  him  call 

Saint  Ididte,  lord  of  these  fooles  alL 

^  How  often  hast  thou  made  thy  nice  lapes. 
And  saied.  that  Loves  scrvaunts  evenchone 
Of  nicete  ben  verie  goddes  apes. 
And  some  would  monche  hir  meat  all  alone, 
Ligging  a  bed,  and  make  hem  for  to  grone^ 
And  some  thou  saidest  had  a  blaunch  fevere. 
And  praidest  God,  they  should  never  kevere. 

^  And  some  of  hem  took  on  hem  for  the  cold. 
More  than  inough,  so  saydest  thou  full  oft  ; 
And  some  han  fained  oft  time  and  told. 
How  that  they  waken,  whan  they  sleepe  soft. 
And  thus  they  would  have  set  hem  self  a  loft. 
And  nathelesse  were  under  at  the  last. 
Thus  saydest  thou,  and  japedest  full  fast. 

*<  Yet  saydest  thou,  that  for  the  more  part 
These  lovers  would  speake  in  generally 
And  thoughten  it  was  a  siker  art. 
For  failing,  for  to  assayen  over  all : 
Now  may  I  jape  of  thee,  if  that  I  shall ; 
But  nathelesse,  though  tliat  I  should  deie. 
Thou  art  none  of  tho,  I  dare  well  seie. 

**  Now  bete  thy  brest,  and  say  to  god  of  loTe, 
<  Thy  grace,  lord,  for  now  I  me  repent 
If  I  misspake,  for  now  my  selfe,  I  love  : ' 
Thus  say  with  all  thine  herte,  in  good  entent." 
(Quod  Troilus)  **  Ah  lord,  I  me  consent. 
And  pray  to  thee,  my  japes  thou  foryeve, 
And  I  shall  never  more  while  I  live." 

''Thou  sayst  wel,'*  (quod  Pandare)  ''and  now  I  hope 
That  thou  the  goddes  wrath  hast  all  appeased  : 
And  sith  thou  hast  wepten  many  a  drop, 
And  saied  such  thing  wherwith  thy  god  is  pleaed, 
Now  would  never  god,  but  thou  were  eased  : 
And  think  well  she,  of  whom  rest  all  thy  wo, 
Here  after  may  thy  comfort  been  also. 

^  For  thiike  ground,  that  beareth  the  wedes  wick, 

Beareth  eke  these  holsome  herbes,  as  full  oft 

Next  the  foule  nettle,  rough  and  thick. 

The  rose  wexeth,  soote,  smooth,  and  soft. 

And  next  the  valey  is  the  hill  a  loft, 

And  next  the  derke  night  the  glad  morowe. 

And  also  joy  is  next  the  fine  of  sorrow. 

"  Now  looke  that  attempre  be  thy  bridell. 
And  for  the  best  aie  suffer  to  the  tide, 
Or  else  all  our  labour  is  on  jdcll. 
He  hasteth  well,  that  wisely  can  abide  : 
Be  diligent  and  true,  and  aie  well  hide. 
Be  lustie,  free,  persever  in  thy  servise, 
And  all  is  well,  if  thou  worke  in  this  wise. 

**  But  he  that  departed  is  in  everie  place 
Is  no  where  hole,  as  writen  clerkes  wise  : 
Wliat  wonder  is,  if  such  one  have  no  grace  I 
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Eke  wo8t  thou  how  it  fiireth  of  some  service, 
As  plant  a  tree  or  herbe,  in  sondrie  wise. 
And  on  the  morrow  pull  it  up  as  hlive, 
No  wonder  is,  though 'H  may  never  thrive. 

• 

^  And  sith  the  god  of  love  hath  thee  bestowed 

In  place  digne  unto  thy  worthinesse, 

Stonde  fast,  for  to  good  port  hast  thou  rowed. 

And  of  thy  selfe,  for  any  hcavinesse, 

Hope  alwaie  well,  for  but  if  drerinesse 

Or  over-haste  both  our  labour  shend, 

I  hope  of  this  to  maken  a  good  end. 

**  And  west  thou  why,  I  am  the  ftsse  afered 
Of  this  matter  with  my  nece  to  trete  ! 
For  this  have  I  heard  say  of  wise  lered. 
Was  never  man  or  woman  yet  beyete. 
That  waa  unapt  to  suffer  loves  hete 
Celestiall,  or  els  love  of  kind  : 
Forthy,  some  grace  I  hope  in  her  to  find. 

^  And  for  to  speake  of  her  in  speciall, 

Her  beautie  to  bethinken,  and  her  youth. 

It  sit  her  nought,  to  been  celestiall 

As  vet,  though  that  her  list  boUie  and  kouth : 

And  truely  it  sit  her  well  right  nouth 

A  worthy  knieht  to  loven  and  cherice, 

And  but  she  doe,  I  hold  it  for  a  vice. 

^  Wherefore  I  am,  and  woU  be  aye  ready 
To  paine  me  to  doe  you  this  service, 
For  both  you  to  please,  this  hope  I 
Here  after,  for  that  ye  been  both  wise. 
And  con  counsaile  keepe  in  such  a  wise^ 
That  no  man  shall  the  wiser  of  it  bee. 
And  so  we  maie  ben  gladded  all  three, 

^  And  by  my  trouth  I  have  right  now  of  thee 
A  good  conceit,  in  my  wit  as  I  gesse  : 
And  what  it  is,  I  woU  now  that  thou  see, 
I  thinke  that  sith  Love  of  his  goodnesse 
Hath  thee  converted  out  of  wickcdnesse. 
That  thou  shalt  been  the  beste  post,  I  leve, 
Of  all  his  lay,  and  most  his  foes  greve. 

^  Ensample  why,  see  now  these  great  clerkes, 
That  erren  aldermost  ayen  a  law, 
And  ben  converted  from  hir  wicked  werkes 
Throgh  grace  of  God,  that  lest  hem  to  withdrawe: 
Thev  am  the  folke  that  ban  God  most  in  awe, 
And  strengest  faithed  been,  I  undcrstond. 
And  con  an  errour  alderbest  withstond.'' 

Whan  Troilus  had  herd  Pandaro  assented 
To  ben  his  helpe  in  loving  of  Creseide, 
He  wext  of  \m  wo,  as  who  saitli  unturmcnted, 
But  hotter  wext  his  love,  and  than  he  said 
With  sober  chei*e,  as  though  his  herte  plaid  : 
^  Now  bllBsfuU  Venus  helpe,  ere  that  I  sterve. 
Of  thee  Pandare  I  mow  some  thank  deserve. 

^  But  dere  friend,  how  shall  my  wo  be  lesse. 

Till  this  be  done  i  and  good  eke  tell  me  this, 

llow  wilt  thou  saine  of  me  and  my  distressc. 

Least  she  be  wroth,  this  drede  I  most  ywis. 

Or  wol!  not  heren  all,  how  it  is, 

AH  this  drede  1,  and  eks  for  the  manere 

Of  thee  her  Erne,  she  n*ill  no  such  tiling  here.*' 

(Quod  Pandarus)  <<  Thou  hast  a  full  great  care, 
Lest  the  chorle  may  fall  out  of  the  Moone  : 


Why,  lord  !  I  hate  of  thee  the  nice  fare. 
Why  entremete  of  that  thou  hast  to  doone 
For  Godcs  love,  I  bid  thee  a  boone  : 
So  let  me  alone,  and  it  shall  be  thy  best." 
^  Why  frend"  (quod  he)  *<  than  done  right  as  thee 
lest. 

^  But  herke  Pandare  o  word,  for  I  n'olde. 
That  thou  in  me  wendest  so  great  follie. 
That  to  my  lady  I  dcsiren  should, 
That  toucheth  Iiarmc,  or  any  villanio  : 
For  dredelesse  me  were  lover  to  die, 
Thau  she  of  me  ought  els  understood. 
But  tliat,  that  might  sownen  into  good." 

Tho  lough  this  Pandarus,  and  anon  answerd  : 
<<  And  1  thy  borow,  fie  no  wight  doth  but  so, 
I  raught  not  though  she  stoode  and  herd. 
How  that  thou  saiest,  but  farwell,  I  woU  go  : 
Adieu,  be  glad,  God  speed  us  bothe  two, 
Yeve  me  this  labour  and  this  businesse. 
And  of  my  speed  be  thine  all  the  sweetnessc.'* 

Tho  Troilus  gan  doune  on  knees  to  full, 

And  Pandare  in  his  armes  bent  him  fast, 

And  saide,  ^  Now  fie  on  the  Greekes  all : 

Yet  parde,  God  shall  helpen  at  the  last, 

And  dredelesse,  if  that  my  life  may  last. 

And  God  tofome,  lo  some  of  hem  shall*  smerte, 

And  yet  me  a  thinketh  that  this  avaunt  masterte. 

^  And  now  Pandare,  I  can  no  more  say. 
Thou  wise,  thou  west,  thou  maist,  thou  art  all : 
My  life,  my  death,  hole  in  thine  bond  I  lay, 
Helpe  me  now,"  (quod  he.)  **  Yes  by  my  trouth 

1  sluil." 
<'  God  yeeld  thee  friend,  and  this  in  speciall  " 
(Quod  Troilus)  *<  that  thou  me  recommaund 
To  her  that  may  me  to  the  death  commaund.'* 

This  Pandarus  tho,  desirous  to  serve 

His  full  frende,  he  said  in  this  manere : 

^  Farewell,  and  thinke  1  woU  thy  thanke  deserve. 

Have  here  my  trouth,  and  that  thou  shalt  here," 

And  went  his  way,  thinking  on  this  matere. 

And  how  ho  best  might  l)e8eechen  her  of  grace. 

And  find  a  time  thereto  and  a  place. 

For  every  wight  that  hath  a  house  to  found. 

He  rcnneth  nat  the  werke  for  to  begin. 

With  rakel  bond,  but  he  well  bidcn  stound 

And  send  his  hertes  line  out  fro  within, 

Alderfirst  his  purpose  for  to  win : 

All  thus  Pandare  in  his  herte  thought, 

And  cast  his  werke  full  wisely  ere  he  wrought. 

But  Troilus  lay  tho  no  Icnger  doun, 

But  anoue  gat  upon  his  stcde  baie. 

And  in  the  field  he  played  the  lioun, 

Wo  was  the  Greek,  that  with  him  met  that  daye : 

And  in  the  tonne,  his  manner  tho  forth  aye 

So  goodly  was,  and  ^at  him  so  in  grace. 

That  echo  him  loved  that  looked  in  his  face. 

For  he  became  the  friendliest  wight. 
The  gcntilcst,  and  eke  the  most  free. 
The  thriftiest,  and  one  the  best  knight 
That  in  his  time  was,  or  els  might  be  : 
Dead  were  his  japes  and  his  cruelte. 
His  high  port  and  his  manner  straunge, 
And  each  of  hem  gan  for  a  vertue  char.nge. 
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Now  let  U8  stint  of  TroiluB  a  stound, 
That  fareth  like  a  man  that  hurt  is  sore. 
And  is  somedele  of  aking  of  his  wound 
Ylessed  well,  but  healed  no  dele  more : 
And  as  an  easie  patient  the  lore 
Abite  of  him  that  goetli  about  his  cure, 
And  thus  be  drivetii  forth  Ids  aventure. 

EXPLICIT  UBXB  PaiMVS. 

PROEME. 

B.  II.  V.  1—109. 

Out  of  these  black  wawes  let  us  for  to  saile, 
0  winde,  now  the  weather  ginneth  clere  : 
For  in  the  sea  the  boato  hath  such  travaile 
Of  my  conning,  that  unneth  I  it  stere  : 
This  sea  clcpe  I  the  tempestous  matere 
Of  deepe  dispaire,  that  Troilus  was  in  : 
But  now  of  hope  the  kalendes  begin. 

0  lady  mine,  that  called  art  Cleo, 

Thou  be  my  spede  fro  this  forth,  and  my  Musei 
To  rime  well  this  booke  till  I  hare  do, 
Me  necdeth  here  none  other  art  to  use  :, 
For  why,  to  every  lover  I  me  excuse, 
That  of  no  sentement  I  this  endite. 
But  out  of  Latino  in  my  tongue  it  write. 

Wherefore  I  n'il  have  neither  thank  ne  blame 
Of  all  this  worke  :  but  pray  you  mekely, 
Disblamcth  me,  if  any  word  be  lame, 
For  as  mine  authour  said,  so  say  I : 
Eke  though  I  speake  of  lovo  unfeelingly, 
No  wonder  is,  for  it  nothing  of  new  is, 
A  blind  man  cannot  judgen  well  in  he  wis. 

1  know,  that  in  forme  of  speech  is  change 
Within  a  thousand  yere,  and  wordes  tho 

That  hadden  prise,  now  wonder  nice  and  strange 
Thinketh  hem,  and  yet  they  spake  hem  so. 
And  spedde  as  well  in  love,  as  men  now  do  : 
Eke  for  to  winnen  love,  in  sundry  ages, 
In  sondry  londes  sundry  ben  usages. 

And  forthy,  if  it  happe  in  any  wise. 
That  here  be  any  lover  in  this  place, 
That  hcrkencth,  as  the  story  woll  devise. 
How  Troilus  came  to  his  Udies  grace, 
And  thinketh,  so  nolde  I  not  love  purchase, 
Or  wondretli  on  his  speech  or  his  doing, 
I  not,  but  it  is  to  me  no  wondriug  : 

For  every  wight,  which  that  to  Rome  went, 
Halt  nat  o  patlie,  ne  alway  o  manere  : 
Eke  in  some  lond  were  all  the  gamen  shent, 
If  that  men  farde  in  love,  as  men  done  hei*e. 
As  thus,  in  open  doing  or  in  chere. 
In  visiting,  in  forme,  or  said  our  saws, 
Forthy  men  sain,  ech  country  hath  his  laws. 

Eke  scarsely  ben  there  in  this  place  three. 
That  have  in  love  said  like,  and  done  in  all : 
For  to  this  purpose  this  may  liken  thee, 
And  thee  right  nought,  yet  all  is  done  or  shall : 
Eke  some  men  grave  in  tre,  som  in  stone  wall, 
As  it  betide,  but  sith  I  have  begonne. 
Mine  authour  shall  I  follow,  as  I  konne. 
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In  May,  that  mother  is  of  moneths  glade. 

That  the  fresh  floures,  both  blew,  white,  and  rede, 

Ben  quick  ay  en,  that  winter  dead  made. 

And  full  of  baume  is  fleting  every  mede. 

Whan  Phebus  doth  his  brighte  beames  spred. 

Right  in  the  white  Bole,  it  so  betidde. 

As  I  shall  sing,  on  Mayes  day  the  thridde. 

That  Pandarus,  for  all  his  wise  speach. 
Felt  eke  his  pa^  of  Loves  shottes  kene, 
That  coud  he  never  so  well  of  loving  preach. 
It  made  his  hew  a  day  full  ofte  grene  : 
So  shope  it,  that  him  fill  that  day  a  tene 
In  love,  for  which  in  wo  to  bed  ne  went. 
And  made  ere  it  were  day  full  many  a  went. 

The  swallow  Progne,  with  a  sorrowfull  lay. 
Whan  morrow  come,  gan  make  her  waimentiDg 
Why  she  forshapen  was  :  and  ever  lay 
Pandare  a  bed,  halfe  in  a  slombring, 
Till  she  so  nigh  him  made  her  waimenting. 
How  Tereus  gan  forth  her  suster  take. 
That  with  the  noise  of  her  he  gan  awake^ 

And  to  call,  and  dresse  him  up  to  rise, 
Remembring  him  his  arrand  was  to  done 
From  Troilus,  and  eke  his  great  emprise, 
And  cast,  and  knew  in  good  plite  was  the  Moone 
To  done  voiage,  and  tooke  his  way  full  soone 
Unto  his  neces  paleis  there  beside  : 
Now  Janus  god  of  entre,  thou  him  guide. 

When  ho  was  come  unto  his  neces  place, 
"  Where  is  my  lady,"  to  her  folke  (quod  he) 
And  they  him  told,  and  he  forth  in  gan  pace. 
And  found  two  other  ladies  sit  and  shee, 
Within  a  paved  parlour,  and  they  three 
Herdcn  a  maiden  hem  reden  the  geste 
Of  the  siege  of  Thebes,  while  hem  leste  : 


(Quod  Pandarus)  "  Madame,  God  you  see. 

With  your  booke,  and  all  the  companie  :" 

"  £igh,  uncle  mine,  welcome  ywis,'*  (quod  shee) 

And  up  she  rose,  and  by  the  bond  in  hie 

She  tooke  him  fast,  and  said,  '^  This  night  thrie, 

To  good  mote  it  tume,  of  you  I  met  :'* 

And  with  that  word,  she  downe  on  bench  him  set 

**  Yea,  nece,  ye  shull  faren  well  the  bet. 

If  God  woll,  all  this  yeare,"  (quod  Pandarus) 

**  But  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  you  let 

To  hearken  of  your  booke,  ye  praisen  thus  : 

For  Godes  lovo  what  saith  it,  tell  it  us. 

Is  it  of  love,  or  some  good  ye  me  lero  ! " 

**  Uncle"  (quod  she)  "  your  maistresse  is  nat  here." 

With  that  they  gonnen  laugh,  and  tho  she  seide, 
"  This  romaunce  is  of  Thebes,  that  we  rede, 
And  we  have  heard  how  that  king  Laius  doide 
Through  Edippus  his  sonne,  and  al  the  dede  : 
And  here  we  stinten,  at  these  letters  rede, 
How  the  bishop,  as  the  booke  can  tell, 
Amphiorax,  fell  through  the  ground  to  Hell." 

(Quod  Pandarus)  "  All  this  know  I  my  selvc. 
And  all  th'assiege  of  Thebes,  and  the  care, 
For  hereof  ben  tliero  maked  bookes  twelve  : 
But  let  be  this,  and  tell  me  how  ye  fare. 
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Do  way  your  barbe,  and  shew  your  face  bare, 

00  way  your  book,  rise  up  and  let  us  daunoe, 
And  let  us  done  to  May  some  observaunce." 

^  Eigby  God  forbid  :"  (quod  she)  <<  be  ye  mad  I 

Is  that  a  widdowes  life,  so  God  you  save  t 

By  Grod  ye  maken  me  right  sore  adrad, 

Ye  ben  so  wild,  it  seemeth  as  ye  rave, 

It  sat  me  well  bet  aye  in  a  cave 

To  bide,  and  rede  on  holy  saintes  lives  : 

Let  maidens  gon  to  daonce,  and  yonge  wives." 

**  As  ever  thrive  I,"  (quod  this  Pandarus) 
*<  Yet  could  I  tell  o  thing,  to  done  you  play  :*' 
«  Now  uncle  dere,"  (qu<d  she)  "  tell  it  us 
For  Godes  love,  is  than  th'assiege  awey  I 

1  am  of  Greekes  ferde,  so  that  I  dey  i" 

**  Nay,  nay,**  (quod  hej  **  as  ever  mote  I  thrive, 
It  is  a  thing  well  bet  ttuui  suche  five.** 

**  Ye  holy  God,**  (quod  she)  <<  what  thing  is  that. 

What,  bet  than  suche  five  t  eigh  nay  ywis, 

For  ah  this  world  ne  can  I  reden  what 

It  shoulde  ben  ;  some  jape  I  trow  it  is. 

And  but  your  selven  tell  us  what  it  is, 

My  wit  is  for  to  arede  it  all  to  leane  : 

As  helpe  me  God,  I  n'ot  what  that  ye  meane.*' 

«  And  I  your  borow,  ne  never  shall,**  (quod  he) 
^  This  thing  be  told  to  you,  as  mote  I  thrive  :** 
*■  And  why,  uncle  mine,  why  so  T*  (quod  she) 
«*  By  God,*'  (quod  he)  "  that  well  I  tell  as  blive. 
For  prouder  woman  is  there  none  on  live. 
And  ye  it  wist,  in  all  the  toune  of  Troy : 
I  jape  nat,  so  ever  have  I  joy.** 

Tho  gan  she  wondren  more  than  before, 
A  thousand  fold,  and  downe  her  eyen  cast : 
For  never  sith  Uie  time  that  she  was  bore, 
To  knowen  thing  desired  she  so  fast, 
And  with  a  sike,  she  said  him  at  the  last, 
**  Now  uncle  mine,  I  n*ill  you  not  displease. 
Nor  asken  more,  that  may  do  you  disease." 

So  after  this,  with  many  wordes  glade. 
And  friendly  tales,  and  with  merry  chcre. 
Of  this  and  that  they  speakc,  and  gonnen  wade 
In  many  an  unkouth  glad  and  decpe  matere, 
As  friendes  done,  whan  they  bethe  yfere. 
Till  she  gan  asken  him  how  Hector  ferde. 
That  was  the  tonnes  wall,  and  Greekes  yerdc. 

^  Full  wel  I  thanke  it  God,'*  said  Pandarus^ 
**  Save  in  his  arme  ho  hath  a  little  wound. 
And  eke  his  fresh  brother  Troilus, 
The  wise  worthy  Hector  the  secound. 
In  whom  that  every  vertuo  list  habound. 
And  first  all  trouthe,  and  all  gentlenesse, 
Wisedom,  honour,  freedom,  and  worthinesse." 

**  In  good  faith,  erne,'*  (quod  she)  ^*  that  liketh  mc, 

They  faren  well,  God  save  hem  both  two  : 

For  trewliche,  I  hold  it  great  dcintie, 

A  kinges  Sonne  in  armcs  well  to  do. 

And  be  of  good  conditions  thereto  : 

For  great  power,  and  morall  vertue  here 

Is  selde  iseene  in  one  persone  ifere.*' 

*^  In  good  faith,  that  is  sooth*'  (quod  Pandarus) 
**  But  by  my  trouth  the  king  hath  sonnes  twey, 
That  is  to  meane.  Hector  and  Troilus, 
That  certainly  though  that  I  should  dey, 


They  ben  as  void  of  vices,  dare  I  sey. 

As  any  men  that  liven  under  Sunne, 

Hir  might  is  wide  yknow,  and  what  they  conne. 

^  Of  Hector  needeth  it  no  more  for  to  tell. 
In  all  this  world  there  n*is  a  better  knight 
Than  he,  that  is  of  worthinesse  the  well. 
And  ho  well  more  vertue  hath  than  might. 
This  knoweth  many  a  wise  and  worthy  knight : 
And  the  same  prise  of  Troilus  I  sey, 
God  helpe  me  so,  I  know  not  suche  twey." 

*<  By  God,*'  (quod  she)  ♦«  of  Hector  that  is  sooth, 

And  of  Troilus  the  same  thing  trow  I  : 

For  dredelesse,  men  telleth  that  he  dooth 

In  armes  day  by  day  so  worthely, 

And  beareth  him  here  at  home  so  gently 

To  every  wight,  that  all  prise  hath  he 

Of  hem  that  me  were  levest  praised  be.*' 

**  Ye  say  right  sooth  ywis/*  (quod  Pandarus) 
*^  For  yesterday,  who  so  had  with  him  been, 
Mighten  have  wondred  upon  Troilus, 
For  never  yet  so  thicke  a  swarme  of  been 
Ne  flew,  as  Greekes  from  him  gan  fleen. 
And  through  the  field  in  every  wightes  eare. 
There  was  no  crie,  but  Troilus  is  there. 

<*  Now  here,  now  there,  he  hunted  hem  so  fast, 
There  nas  but  Greekes  blood,  and  Troilus, 
Now  him  he  hurt,  and  him  all  doun  he  cast, 
Aye  where  he  went  it  was  arraied  thus  : 
He  was  hir  death,  and  shield  and  life  for  us, 
That  as  the  day  ther  durst  hira  none  withstond, 
While  that  he  held  his  bloody  swerd  in  bond. 

<<  Thereto  he  is  the  friendliest  man 

Of  great  estate,  that  ever  I  saw  my  live  : 

And  where  him  list,  best  fellowship  can 

To  such  as  him  thinketh  able  for  to  thrive." 

And  with  that  word,  tho  Pandarus  as  blive 

He  tooke  his  leave,  and  said,  <<  I  woU  gon  hen :" 

"  Nay,  blame  have  I,  uncle,**  (quod  she  then.) 

'<  What  eileth  you  to  be  weary  thus  soone, 
And  nameliche  of  women,  well  ye  so  1 
Nay  sitteth  doune,  by  God  I  have  to  done 
With  you,  to  speako  of  wiscdome  er  ye  go  :" 
And  every  wight  that  was  about  hem  tho. 
That  heard  that,  gan  ferre  away  to  stond. 
While  they  two  Imd  all  that  hem  list  in  bond. 

Whan  that  her  tale  all  brought  was  to  an  end 

Of  her  estate,  and  of  her  govemaunce, 

( Quod  Pandarus)  <<  Now  time  is  that  I  wend. 

But  yet  I  say,  ariseth,  let  us  daunce. 

And  cast  your  widdows  habit  to  mischaunce  : 

What  list  you  thus  your  selfe  to  disfigure, 

Sith  you  is  tidde  so  glad  an  aventure  !** 

"  But  well  bethought :  for  love  of  God,"  (quod  she) 

Shall  I  not  wetcn  what  ye  meane  of  this  1" 

•*  No,  this  thing  asketh  leaser  tho,"  (quod  he) 

"  And  eke  me  would  full  much  greve  ywis. 

If  I  it  told,  and  ye  it  tooke  amis  : 

Yet  were  it  bette  my  tongue  to  hold  still. 

Than  say  a  sooth,  that  were  ayenst  your  will. 

"  For  ncce  mine,  by  the  goddesse  Minerve, 
And  Jupiter,  that  maketh  tho  thunderring. 
And  the  blisfull  Venus,  that  I  serve, 
Ye  ben  the  woman  in  this  worid  living 
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Withouten  p&ramours,  to  my  weting, 
That  I  best  love,  and  lothest  am  to  grere, 
And  that  ye  weten  well  your  selfe^  i  leve." 

"  Ywis  mine  uncle,**  (quod  she)  **  graunt  mercy. 
Your  friendship  have  I  foundcn  ever  yet, 
I  am  to  no  man  beholden  trucly 
So  much  as  you,  and  have  so  little  quit : 
And  with  the  grace  of  God,  emforth  my  wit 
As  in  my  guilt,  I  shall  you  never  ofifend, 
And  if  I  Imve  ere  this,  I  woll  amend. 

<<  But  for  the  love  of  God  I  you  beseech 
As  ye  be  he  that  I  love  most  and  trist, 
Let  be  to  me  your  fremed  manner  speech, 
And  say  to  me  your  nece  what  you  list :" 
And  with  that  wurd  her  uncle  anon  her  kist, 
And  said,  <<  Gladly  my  leve  nece  so  dere, 
Take  it  for  good  that  I  shall  say  you  here.** 

With  that  she  gan  her  eien  doune  to  cast. 
And  Pandarus  to  coughe  gan  a  lite, 
And  said  :  "  Nece,  alway  To,  to  the  last, 
How  so  it  be,  that  some  men  hem  delito 
With  subtle  art  hir  talcs  for  tendite. 
Yet  for  all  that  in  hir  entention, 
Hir  tale  ia  all  for  some  conclusion. 

^  And  sith  the  end  is  every  talcs  strengtli. 

And  this  matter  is  so  behovedly. 

What  should  I  paint  it  or  drawen  it  on  length 

To  you,  that  ben  my  friend  so  faithfully  1  ** 

And  with  that  word  he  gan  right  inwardly 

Beholden  her,  and  looken  in  her  face. 

And  said,  <*  On  such  a  mirrour  much  good  grace." 

Than  thought  he  thus,  ^  If  I  my  tale  endite 
Ought  hard,  or  make  a  processe  any  while, 
She  shall  no  savour  have  therein  but  lite. 
And  trow  I  would  her  in  my  will  beguile : 
For  tender  wittes  wenen  all  be  wile, 
Whereas  they  con  nat  plainlich  understond  : 
Forthy  her  wit  to  serven  woll  I  fond.** 

And  looked  on  her  in  a  busie  wise. 

And  E-fie  was  ware  that  he  beheld  her  so : 

•*  Ah  lord,*'  (quod  she)  "  so  fast  ye  me  avise, 

Saw  ye  me  never  ere  now,  what  say  ye  no  1  ** 

"  Yes,  yes,**  (quo<l  he)  "and  bet  woll  ere  I  go  : 

But  by  my  trouth  I  thought  nowe,  if  ye 

Be  fortunate :  for  now  men  sliall  it  see. 

"  For  every  wight  some  goodly  aventurc, 
Sometime  is  shape,  if  he  it  can  receiven  : 
But  if  he  n'ill  take  of  it  no  cure 
Whan  that  it  cometh,  but  wilfully  it  weiven : 
Lo,  neither  case  nor  fortune  him  deceiven. 
But  right  his  own  slouth  and  wrctchednesse  : 
And  such  a  wight  is  for  to  blame,  I  gesse. 

"  Good  aventure,  0  belle  nece,  have  ye 
Full  lightly  founden,  and  ye  conne  it  take : 
And  for  the  love  of  God,  and  eke  of  me, 
Catch  it  anone,  least  aventure  slake : 
What  should  I  lenger  processe  of  it  make, 
Yeve  me  your  bond,  for  in  this  world  is  non. 
If  that  you  list,  a  wight  so  well  bcgon. 

"  And  sith  I  speako  of  good  entcntioun. 
As  I  to  you  have  told  well  here  befome. 
And  lovo  as  well  your  honour  and  renoun, 
Ab  any  creature  in  all  the  world  ybome : 


By  all  the  othes  that  I  have  you  swome, 
Aud  ye  be  wroth  therefore  or  weue  I  lie, 
Ne  shall  I  never  seene  you  eft  with  eie. 

*'  Beth  nat  agast,  ne  quaketh  nat,  whereto  1 
Ne  chaunge  nat  for  fere  so  your  hew, 
For  hardely  the  worst  of  this  is  do : 
And  though  my  tale  as  now  be  to  you  new. 
Yet  trust  alway :  ye  shall  me  findo  true. 
And  were  it  thing  that  me  thought  unfitting. 
To  you  ne  would  I  no  such  tales  bring.*' 
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*  Now,  my  good  eme,  for  Godes  love  I  prey,' 

^uod  she)  "  come  off  tell  me  what  it  is  : 

For  both  I  am  agast  what  ye  woll  say. 

And  eke  me  longeth  it  to  wit  ywis : 

For  whether  it  be  well,  or  be  amis. 

Say  on,  let  me  not  in  this  feare  dwell." 

^  So  woll  I  done,  now  hearkeneth  I  shall  tdl : 

<'  Now,  nece  mine,  the  kinges  own  dere  sonne^ 
The  good,  wise,  worthy,  fresh,  and  free. 
Which  alway  for  to  done  well  is  his  wonne^ 
The  noble  Troilus  so  loveth  thee, 
That  but  ye  helpe,  it  woll  his  bane  be, 
Lo  here  is  all,  what  should  I  more  sey  f 
Doth  what  you  list,  to  make  him  live  or  dey. 

**  But  if  ye  let  him  die,  I  woll  sterven. 
Have  here  my  trouthe,  nece,  I  nill  not  lien. 
All  should  I  with  this  knife  my  throte  kerven 
With  that  the  tcares  burst  out  of  his  eien. 
And  said,  "If  that  ye  done  us  both  dien 
Thus  guiltlesse,  than  have  ye  iished  faire  : 
What  mend  ye,  though  that  we  both  apaire  t 

^  Alas,  he  which  that  is  my  lord  so  dere. 
That  trewe  man,  that  noble  gentle  knight. 
That  nought  desireth  but  your  friendly  chere, 
I  see  him  dien,  there  he  goeth  upright : 
And  hasteth  him  with  all  his  fulle  might 
For  to  ben  slaine,  if  his  fortune  assent, 
Alas  that  God  you  such  a  beautie  sent. 

<*^  If  it  be  so  that  ye  so  cruell  be. 

That  of  his  death  you  listeth  nought  to  retch. 

That  is  so  trew  and  worthy  as  we  see. 

No  more  than  of  a  japer  or  a  wretch. 

If  yo  be  such,  your  beaute  may  nat  stretch. 

To  make  amendes  of  so  cruell  a  dede : 

Avisement  is  good  before  the  nede. 

"  Wo  worth  the  faire  gomme  vertulesse. 
Wo  worth  that  hearbe  also  that  doth  no  bote. 
Wo  worth  the  beauty  that  is  routhlesse. 
Wo  worth  that  wight  that  trede  ech  under  fote 
And  yo  that  ben  of  beautie  croppe  and  rote. 
If  therewithall  in  you  ne  be  no  routh. 
Than  is  it  harme  ye  liven  by  my  trouth« 

"  And  also  thinkc  well,  that  tliis  is  no  gaud. 
For  me  were  lever,  thou,  I,  and  ho 
Were  honged,  than  I  should  ben  his  baud. 
As  high  as  men  might  on  us  all  ysee : 
I  am  thine  eme,  the  shame  were  to  mee. 
As  well  as  thee,  if  that  I  should  assent 
Through  mine  abet,  that  ho  thine  honour  ahent 

**  Now  understond,  for  I  you  nought  rcquere 
To  bind  you  to  him,  through  no  behest, 
Save  ouely  that  ye  make  him  better  cheere 
Than  ye  nan  don  or  this,  and  more  feste. 
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So  that  his  life  be  saved  at  the  lesto : 
This  al  and  some,  and  plainly  our  entente, 
God  heipe  me  so,  I  never  other  mente. 

**  Lo^  this  request  is  nought  but  skill  ywis, 

Ne  doubt  of  reason  parde  is  there  none : 

I  set  the  worst,  that  ye  dreden  this. 

Men  would  wonder  to  seen  him  come  and  gone  : 

There  ayenst  answere  I  thus  anone, 

That  every  wight,  but  he  be  foole  of  kind, 

Well  deeme  it  love  of  frendship  in  his  mind. 

**  What,  who  woll  demen  tho  he  see  a  man 
To  temple  gone,  that  he  the  images  eatcth ! 
Thinkc  eke,  how  well  and  wisely  that  he  can 
Govern  himselfe,  that  he  nothing  foryetteth, 
That  wherhecometh,heprisandthonk  him  getteth ; 
And  eke  thereto  he  shal  come  here  so  seld. 
What  force  were  it,  thogh  all  tho  toun  beheld. 

**  Such  love  of  friends  reigneth  thorow  al  this  toun : 

And  wrie  yon  in  that  mantle  evermo, 

And  Grod  so  wis  be  my  salvatioun 

As  I  have  sayd,  your  best  is  to  do  so : 

But,  good  nece,  alway  to  stint  his  wo. 

So  let  your  daunger  sugred  ben  alite. 

That  of  his  death  ye  be  not  all  to  wite." 

Creseide,  which  that  herd  him  in  this  wise. 
Thought,  *  I  shall  felen  what  he  meaneth  ywis :' 
"  Now  eme,*'  (quod  she)  **  what  would  ye  devise  ? 
What  is  your  rede,  I  should  done  of  this  ! " 
<'  That  is  well  said,"  (quod  he)  **  ccrtaine  best  is, 
That  ye  him  love  ayen  for  his  loving, 
And  love  for  love  is  skilfull  guerdoning. 

**  Thinke  eke  how  elde  wasteth  every  hour 
In  each  of  you  a  part  of  beaute. 
And  therefore,  ere  that  age  the  devour, 
Go  love,  for  old  there  woll  no  wight  of  tlice  : 
Let  this  proverbe,  a  lore  unto  you  bee, 

*  Too  late  yware '  (quod  beaute)  <  wluin  it  past. 
And  elde  daunteth  daunger,  at  the  last.' 

**  The  Idnges  foole  is  wont  to  crie  aloud, 
Whan  that  he  thinketh  a  woman  bereth  her  hie, 

*  So  longe  mote  ye  liven,  and  all  proud. 
Till  Crowes  feet  growen  under  your  cie, 
And  send  you  than  a  mirrour  in  to  prie. 

In  which  Uiat  ye  may  see  your  face  a  morow,' 
Nece,  I  bid  him  wish  you  no  more  sorow." 

With  this  he  stint,  and  caste  down  the  head. 
And  she  began  to  brest  and  wepe  anone. 
And  said,  **  Alas  for  wo,  why  nere  I  dead. 
For  of  this  world  the  faith  is  all  agone : 
AUa,  what  shoulden  straunge  unto  me  done, 
Whan  he  that  for  my  best  frende  I  wend. 
Rate  me  to  love,  and  should  it  me  defend. 

<<  Alas,  I  would  have  trusted  doubtclcs. 
That  if  that  I,  through  my  disaventure, 
Had  loved  either  him  or  Achilles, 
Hector,  any  other  creature. 
Ye  nolde  have  had  mercy  ne  measure 
On  me,  but  alway  had  me  in  rcpreve : 
This  false  world  ahis,  who  may  it  leve  t 

«  What  1  is  thi!«  all  the  joy  and  all  the  feast  ! 
Is  t\\\*  your  rede  !  is  this  my  blisfull  caas  1 
Is  this  the  very  mede  of  your  behest  I 
Is  ail  this  painted  proccsae  said  (aUs) 


Right  for  this  fine !    0  kidy  mine  Pallas, 
Thou  in  this  dredefuU  case  for  me  purvey. 
For  so  astonied  am  I,  tliat  I  dey." 

With  that  she  gan  full  sorrowfully  to  sikc, 

"  Ne  may  it  be  no  bet,"  (quod  Pandarus) 

'<  By  God  I  shall  no  more  come  bore  this  weke. 

And  God  toforno,  that  am  mistrusted  thus : 

I  see  well  now  ye  setton  light  of  us, 

Or  of  our  death,  alas,  I  wofull  wretch. 

Might  he  yet  live,  of  mo  were  nought  to  retch. 

<<  O  cruell  god,  0  dispitous  Marte, 

0  furies  three  of  Hell,  on  you  I  crie, 
So  let  me  never  out  of  this  house  depart^ 
If  that  I  meant  harme  or  villanio : 

But  sith  I  see  my  lord  mote  needes  die. 
And  I  with  him,  here  I  me  shrive  and  sey. 
That  wickedly  ye  done  us  both  to  dey. 

<<  But  sith  it  liketh  you,  that  I  be  dead, 
By  Neptunus,  that  god  is  of  the  sec. 
Fro  this  fortli  shall  I  never  eaten  bread. 
Till  that  I  mine  owne  hcrte  blood  may  see  : 
For  certaine  I  woll  die  as  soone  as  hcc." 
And  up  he  stcrt,  and  on  his  way  ho  raught, 
Till  she  againe  him  by  the  lappe  caught. 

Creseide,  which  that  well  nigh  starf  for  feare. 
So  as  she  was  the  fearfulleet  wight 
That  might  be,  and  heard  eke  with  her  eare, 
And  saw  the  sorrowfull  earnest  of  the  knight. 
And  in  his  praier  saw  eke  none  unright. 
And  for  the  harme  eke  that  might  fall  more, 
She  gan  to  rew  and  dread  her  wonder  sore. 

And  thought  thus, "  Unliapcs  do  fallen  thicke 
Alday  for  love,  and  in  such  manner  caas. 
As  men  ben  cnicU  in  hemsclfe  and  wicke  : 
And  if  this  man  sice  here  himselfe,  alas. 
In  my  presence,  it  uMll  be  no  solas. 
What  men  would  of  it  demo  I  can  nat  say. 
It  needeth  me  full  slighly  for  to  play." 

And  with  a  sorovfull  sigh,  she  said  thrie, 

*<  Ah,  Lord,  what  nie  is  tidde  a  sorry  chaunccy 

For  mine  estate  licth  in  icopardio. 

And  eke  mine  emes  life  lieth  in  ballaunce  : 

But  nathelesse,  with  Codes  govemaunce 

1  shall  so  done,  mine  honour  shall  I  keepc. 
And  eke  his  life,  and  stinte  for  to  weepe. 

"  Of  harmcs  two,  the  lessc  is  for  to  chcse, 

Yet  had  I  lever  makeii  him  good  chore 

In  honour,  than  my  ernes  life  to  Icsc, 

Ye  sain,  ye  nothing  eles  mo  requcre." 

**  No  yKis**  (quod  he)  ** mine  owne  nece  so  dcre.** 

<<  Now  well    (quod  she)  ''and  I  woll  done  my  paine 

I  shall  mine  nerte  ayen  my  lust  constraine. 

**  But  that  I  nill  nat  holden  him  in  bond, 
Ne  love  a  man,  that  can  I  naught  ne  may, 
Ayenst  my  will,  but  eles  woll  i  fonde, 
Mine  honour  save,  plcsen  him  fro  day  to  dayi 
Thereto  nolde  I  not  ones  have  said  nay. 
But  that  I  dreddc,  as  in  my  fantosie  : 
But  cesse  cause,  aie  cesseth  maladie. 

'^  But  here  I  make  a  protcKtacion, 
That  in  this  processe  if  ye  deper  go, 
That  certainly,  for  no  salvation 
Of  you,  though  that  ye  sterven  bothe  two^ 
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Though  all  the  world  on  o  day  be  my  fo, 
Ne  shall  I  never  on  him  have  other  routhe :" 
<<  I  graunt  wel/'  (quod  Pandare)  by  my  trouthe. 

^  But  maie  I  -trust  well  to  you/'  (<quod  he) 
^  That  of  this  thing  that  ye  ban  bight  me  here 
Ye  woll  it  holde  truely  unto  me  !*' 
'*  Yea  doubtlesse/'  (quod  she)  <<mine  uncle  dere." 
^  Ne  that  I  shall  have  cause  m  this  materc  " 
(Quod  he)  <<  to  plain,  or  ofter  you  to  preach  ?" 
*<  Why  no  parde,  what  nedeth  more  speacb." 

Tho  fell  they  in  other  tales  glade 

Till  at  the  last,  "  O  good  Eme,"  (quod  she  tho) 

^  For  love  of  God  which  that  us  bothe  made, 

Tell  me  bow  first  ye  wisten  of  his  wo  : 

Wot  none  of  it  but  ye !"  he  said  "  No :" 

**  Can  he  well  speake  of  love,"  (quod  she)  "I  preie  I 

Tell  me,  for  I  the  bet  shall  me  purveie." 

Tho  Pandarus  a  litel  gan  to  smile, 

And  saied  :  **  "By  my  trouth  I  shall  now  tell. 

This  other  daic,  nat  gon  full  long  while, 

Within  tho  paleis  gardin  by  a  well 

Gan  he  and  I,  well  halfe  a  day  to  dwell. 

Right  for  to  speaken  of  an  ordinaunce. 

How  we  the  Grekes  mightcn  disavaunce. 

^  Sone  after  that  we  gone  for  to  lepc. 
And  casten  with  our  dartes  to  and  fro  : 
Till  at  the  last,  he  saied,  he  would  slepe. 
And  on  the  grasse  adoune  he  laied  him  tho. 
And  I  after  gan  to  romen  to  and  fro. 
Till  that  I  heard,  as  I  walked  alone. 
How  he  began  full  wofully  to  grone. 

^  Tho  gan  I  stalke  him  softly  behind, 
And  sikerly  the  sothe  for  to  saine. 
As  I  can  clepe  ayen  now  to  my  mind. 
Right  thus  to  love  he  gan  him  for  to  plain. 
He  saied  :  <  Lorde,  have  routh  upon  my  pain. 
All  have  I  been  rebell  in  mine  entent. 
Now  (mca  culpa)  lord  I  mo  repent. 

^'0  God,  that  at  thy  disposicion 

Ledest  the  fine,  by  just  purveiaunco 

Of  every  wight,  my  lowe  confession 

Accept  in  gree,  and  sende  me  soche  penaunco 

As  liketh  thee,  but  from  me  disesperauncc. 

That  may  my  ghost  departe  alway  fro  the. 

Thou  be  my  shilde,  for  thy  benignite. 

« <  For  ccrtes,  lorde,  so  sore  hath  she  me  wounded 
That  stode  in  blacke,  with  loking  of  hir  iyen, 
Tha.^  to  mine  hertes  botome  it  is  yfounded 
Through  which  I  wot,  that  I  must  nodes  dien  ; 
This  is  the  worst,  I  dare  me  nought  bewrien. 
And  well  the  hoter  been  the  gledes  rede 
That  men  hem  vnreu.  with  ashen  pale  and  dcde.' 

"  With  that  be  smote  his  hedde  adoune  anone 
And  gan  to  muttrc,  I  na*t  what  truely. 
And  I  with  that  gan  still  awaie  to  gone 
And  Icte  thereof,  as  notliing  wist  liad  I, 
And  come  again  anon  and  stode  him  by 
And  saied, '  Awake,  ye  slepen  all  to  long  : 
It  semeth  nought  that  love  doth  you  wrong. 

**  *  Tliat  slepen  so  that  no  man  maie  you  wake  ; 
Who  seie  ever  er  this  so  dull  a  man  V 
*  Ye,  frende,*  f  quod  he)  <  doe  ye  your  heddes  ake 
For  love,  and  let  me  liven  as  I  can.' 


But  lorde  though  he  for  wo  was  pale  and  wan  ; 

Yet  made  he  tho  as  fresh  a  countenaonoey 

As  though  he  should  have  led  the  newe  daunea. 

"  This  passed  forth,  till  now  this  other  dale 
It  fell  that  I  come  roming  all  alone 
Into  his  chambre,  and  founde  how  that  he  iaie 
Upon  his  bedde :  but  man  so  sore  grone 
Ne  heard  I  never,  and  what  was  his  mone 
Ne  wist  I  nought,  for  as  I  was  comming 
All  sodainly  he  left  his  complaining. 

<<  Of  whiche  I  toke  somwhat  suspection, 
And  nere  I  come,  and  found  him  wepe  aore  ; 
And  Grod  so  wise  be  my  salvacion. 
As  never  of  thing  had  I  no  routh  more : 
For  neither  with  engine,  ne  with  no  lore, 
Unnethos  might  I  fro  the  death  him  kepe, 
That  yet  fele  I  mine  herte  for  him  wepe. 

^  And  God  wot  never  sith  that  I  was  borne 
Was  I  so  busie  no  man  for  to  preache, 
Ne  never  was  to  wight  so  dope  swome, 
Er  he  me  told,  who  might  been  his  leache  ; 
But  not  to  you  rehearsen  all  his  speach. 
Or  all  his  wofull  wordes  for  to  sowne, 
Ne  bid  me  nought,  but  ye  woll  se  me  swone. 

'*  But  for  to  save  his  life,  and  eles  nought, 
And  to  none  harme  of  you,  thus  am  I  driven, 
And  for  the  love  of  God  that  us  hath  wrought 
Soche  chore  him  doth,  that  he  and  I  maie  liven  ; 
Now  have  I  plat  to  you  mine  herte  shriven. 
And  sith  ye  wote  that  mine  entent  is  cleane 
Take  hede  thereof,  for  none  evill  I  meane. 

**  And  right  good  thrift,  I  pray  to  God  have  ye, 

That  han  soche  one  ycaught  withouten  net. 

And  be  ye  wise,  as  ye  be  faire  to  se. 

Well  in  the  ring,  than  is  the  ruble  set ; 

There  were  never  two  so  woll  ymet 

Whan  ye  been  his  all  hole,  as  he  is  your  : 

There  mightie  God  yet  graunt  us  to  se  the  hoar." 

"  Naio  thereof  spake  I  nat :  A  ha  I"  (quod  she) 
"  As  hclpe  me  God,  ye  shenden  every  dele  :" 
"  A  mercic,  dere  uece,  anon  "  (quod  he) 
"  What  so  I  spake,  I  ment  nought  but  wele. 
By  Mars  the  god,  that  helmed  is  of  stele  : 
Now  beth  not  wroth,  my  blood,  my  nece  dere." 
"  Now  well,"  (quod  she)  "  foryeven  be  it  here.* 

With  this  he  toke  his  leave,  and  home  he  went. 
Ye,  Lord,  how  he  was  glad,  and  well  bigon : 
Crcseide  arose,  no  lenger  she  ne  shent. 
But  straight  into  her  closet  went  anon. 
And  set  her  dounc,  as  still  as  any  stone. 
And  every  word  gan  up  and  doune  to  wind. 
That  he  had  said  as  it  came  her  to  mind. 

And  woxe  somdele  astonicd  in  her  thought. 
Right  for  the  newe  case,  but  whan  that  she 
Was  full  aviaed,  tho  found  she  right  nought. 
Of  pcrill,  why  that  she  ought  aferde  be  : 
For  man  may  love  of  possibilite 
A  woman  so,  his  herte  may  to  brest. 
And  she  nat  love  ayen,  but  if  her  lest. 

But  as  she  sat  alone,  and  thought  thus, 
Th^ascrie  arose  at  skamioch  all  without. 
And  men  cried  in  the  strete,  <'  Se  Troilos 
Hath  right  now  put  to  flight  the  Grekes  rout.'' 
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With  that  gonne  all  her  meine  for  to  shout : 

**  A,  so  we  86,  cast  up  the  gates  wide, 

For  ttirongh  this  strete  he  motu  to  paleis  ride." 

For  other  waie  is  fro  the  ntes  none, 
Of  Dardanus,  there  open  is  the  cheine  : 
With  that  come  he,  and  all  his  folke  anono 
An  easie  pace  riding,  in  routes  tweine, 
Right  as  his  happy  dlay  was,  soth  to  seine  : 
F6r  which  men  saith,  may  not  distourbed  bo 
That  shall  betide  of  necessite. 

« 

This  Troilus  sat  on  his  bale  stede 

All  armed  save  his  head  full  richely, 

And  wounded  was  his  horse,  and  gan  to  bledci 

On  which  he  rode  a  pace  full  softely  : 

But  such  a  knightly  sight  truely 

As  was  on  him,  was  nat  withouten  faile 

To  loke  on  Mars,  that  god  is  of  battaile. 

So  like  a  m^  of  armes,  and  a  knight 
He  was  to  seen,  fulfilled  of  high  prowessc. 
For  both  he  had  a  body,  and  might 
To  doen  that  thing,  as  well  as  hurdincssc, 
And  eke  to  seen  him  in  his  geare  dresse 
So  freshe,  so  yong,  so  weldy  scmcd  he, 
It  was  an  heaven  upon  him  for  to  se. 

His  helme  to  hewen  was  in  twenty  places. 
That  by  a  tissue  hong,  his  backo  behind, 
His  shelde  to  dashed  with  swerds  and  with  maces, 
In  which  men  might  many  an  arowe  find, 
That  thirled  had  both  horn,  ncrfe,  and  rind  : 
And  aie  the  people  cried,  ^  Here  cometh  our  joie. 
And  next  his  brother,  holder  up  of  Troie." 

For  which  he  wext  a  little  redde  for  shame 

Whan  he  so  heard  the  people  upon  him  crien. 

That  to  behold  it  was  a  noble  game. 

How  soberliche  he  cast  adouiie  his  eyen  : 

Creeeide  anon  gan  all  his  chore  espieu, 

And  let  it  so  soft  in  hir  herte  sinkc. 

That  to  herself  she  said, "  Who  yave  me  drinke  ?*' 

For  all  her  own  thought,  she  woxe  all  redde, 
Remembring  her  right  thus,  **  Lo  this  is  he. 
Which  that  mine  uncle  swereth  he  mote  dedde^ 
But  I  on  him  have  mercie  and  pitc  :  " 
And  with  that  thought,  for  pure  ashamed  she, 
Gan  in  her  hedde  to  pull,  and  that  as  fast. 
While  he  and  all  the  people  forth  by  past. 

And  gan  to  cast,  and  rollen  up  and  doun 
Within  her  thought  his  excellent  prowesse. 
And  hb  estate,  and  also  his  renoun. 
His  witte,  his  shape,  and  eke  his  gentilnesse. 
But  most  her  favour  was,  for  his  distresse 
Was  all  for  her,  and  thought  it  were  a  routh. 
To  slaen  soche  one,  if  that  he  meant  trouth. 

Now  might  some  envious  jangle  thus, 
'*  This  was  a  sodain  love,  now  might  it  be, 
That  she  so  lightly  loved  Troilus  ! 
Right  for  the  first  sight :  ye,  pardc  !  " 
Now  whoso  saied  so,  mote  he  never  the  : 
For  every  thing  a  ginning  hath  it  nede 
£r  all  be  wrought,  withouten  any  drede. 

For  I  sale  nat  that  she  so  sodainly 
Yafe  him  her  love,  but  that  she  gan  cnclino 
To  liken  him  tho,  and  I  have  told  you  why  : 
And  after  that,  his  manhode,  and  his  pine^ 


Made  that  love  within  her  ffan  to  mine  : 
For  which  by  processe,  and  by  good  service 
He  wanne  her  love,  and  in  no  sodain  wise. 

And  all  so  blisfull  Venus  wele  araied 

Satte  in  her  seventh  house  of  Heven  tho, 

Diroosed  wele,  and  with  aspectes  payed, 

To  nelpe  sely  Troilus  of  his  wo  : 

And  sothe  to  sayne,  she  n'as  nat  all  a  foo 

To  Troilus,  in  his  natyvyte, 

Grod  wote  Uiat  wele  the  sooner  spede  he. 

Now  let  us  stcnte  of  Troilus  a  throw, 
That  rideth  forth,  and  let  us  toume  fast 
Unto  Creseide,  that  heng  her  hedde  full  low. 
There  as  she  satte  alone,  and  gan  to  cast 
Whereon  she  would  appoint  her  at  the  last. 
If  it  so  were  her  eme  ne  would  cesse, 
For  Troilus  upon  her  for  to  presse. 

And  lorde  so  she  gan  in  her  thought  arffue 
In  this  matter,  of  which  I  have  you  told. 
And  what  to  doen  best  were,  and  what  eschue. 
That  plited  she  full  oft  in  many  fold  : 
Now  was  hir  herte  warme,  now  was  it  cold. 
And  what  she  thought,  somwhat  shall  I  write. 
As  mine  authour  listeth  for  t'endite. 

She  thought  first,  that  Trpilus  person 

She  knew  by  sight  and  eke  his  gentelnesse  : 

And  thus  she  said,  <<  All  were  it  nought  to  doen 

To  grant  him  love,  yet  for  his  worthinesse. 

It  were  honor  witli  plaic,  and  with  gladnesse, 

In  honeste  with  soch  a  lorde  to  dcale. 

For  mine  estate,  and  also  for  his  heale. 

"  Eke  well  wote  I,  my  kinges  sonne  is  he, 
And  sith  he  hath  to  see  me  soch  delite, 
If  I  would  utterliche  his  sight  file, 
Paraventure  he  might  have  me  in  dispite. 
Through  which  I  might  stond  in  wors  plite  : 
Now  were  I  wise,  me  hate  to  purchase 
Without  nede,  there  I  may  stande  in  grace  t 

«  In  every  thing,  I  wot  there  lieth  measure : 
For  though  a  man  forbid  dronkennesse. 
He  nought  forbiddeth  that  every  creature 
Be  drinkelesse  for  alway,  as  I  gesse  : 
Eke,  sithe  I  wot  for  mo  is  his  distresse, 
I  ne  ought  not  for  that  thing  him  dispise, 
Sith  it  is  so,  he  meaneth  in  good  wise. 

*'  And  eke  I  know,  of  long  time  agone 
His  thewes  good,  and  that  he  n'is  not  nice. 
No  vauntour  saine  men,  certain  he  is  none, 
To  wise  is  he  to  doen  so  great  a  vice  : 
Ne  als  I  nill  him  never  so  cherice. 
That  he  shall  make  avaunt  by  just  cause  : 
He  shall  me  never  binde  in  soche  a  clause. 

**  Now  set  a  case,  the  hardest  is  y wis, 
Men  micht  demen  that  he  ioveth  me  : 
What  dishonour  were  it  unto  me  this ! 
Male  iche  hem  let  of  that  1  why  naie  parde  : 
I  know  also,  and  alway  hearc  and  se. 
Men  loven  women  all  this  tonne  about. 
Be  they  the  wers !  Why  naie  withouten  dout. 

<<  I  thinke  eke  how,  he  worthie  is  to  have 
Of  all  this  noble  toune  the  thriftiest, 
That  woman  is,  if  she  her  honour  save  I 
For  out  and  out  he  is  the  worthies^ 
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Save  only  Hector,  which  that  is  the  best, 
And  yet  his  life  lieth  all  now  in  my  cure. 
But  soche  is  love,  and  eke  mine  aventure. 

*'  Ne  me  to  love,  a  wonder  is  it  nought : 
For  well  wote  I  my  self,  so  God  me  spedc. 
All  woll  I  that  no  man  wist  of  this  thought, 
I  am  one  the  fairest  out  of  drede 
And  goodliest,  who  so  that  taketh  hede  : 
And  so  men  saine  in  all  the  toune  of  Troie, 
What  wonder  is  though  he  of  me  have  joie  ! 

*'  I  am  mine  owne  woman  well  at  ease, 
I  thanke  it  Grod,  as  after  mine  estate, 
Right  yong,  and  stond  untied  in  lustie  lease, 
Withouten  jelousie,  and  such  debate  : 
Shall  no  husbonde  saine  to  me  checke  mate. 
For  either  they  be  full  of  jelousie. 
Or  maisterfull,  or  loven  novelrie. 

<<  What  shall  I  doen  1  to  what  fine  live  I  thus  t 
Shall  I  not  love,  in  case  if  that  me  lest  I 
What  pardieux  I  am  not  religious  : 
And  though  thai  I  mine  herte  set  at  rest 
Upon  this  knight,  that  is  the  wortliicst. 
And  kepe  alway  mine  honor,  and  my  name. 
By  all  right  it  may  doe  me  no  shame." 

But  right  as  whan  the  Sunne  shineth  bright 
In  March,  that  chaungeth  oft  time  his  face. 
And  that  a  cloud  is  put  with  winde  to  flight. 
Which  oversprat  the  Sunne,  as  for  a  space, 
A  cloudy  thought  gan  through  her  soul  pace. 
That  orerspradde  her  brieht  thoughtes  all. 
So  that  for  feare  almost  she  gan  to  fall. 

That  thought  was  this  :  Alas  sith  I  am  free, 

Should  I  now  love,  and  put  in  jeopardie 

My  sikemessc,  and  thrallen  libertie  t 

Alas,  how  durst  I  thinkcn  that  folic  t 

May  I  not  well  in  other  foike  aspie 

Hir  dredfull  joie,  hir  constreint,  and  hir  pain  : 

Ther  loveth  none,  that  she  ne  hath  why  to  plain. 

**  For  love  is  yet  the  moste  storm  ie  life, 
Right  of  himself,  that  ever  was  begonue  : 
For  ever  some  mistnist,  or  nice  strife. 
There  is  in  love,  some  cloud  over  the  Sunne  : 
Thereto  we  wretched  women  nothing  conne 
Whan  us  is  wo,  but  wcpe  and  sit  and  thinke. 
Our  wretch  is  this,  our  owne  wo  to  drinke. 

Also  wicked  tongues  been  ay  so  prest 

To  spcake  us  harmo  :  eke  men  ben  so  untrue, 

That  right  anon  as  cessed  is  hir  lest. 

So  cesseth  love,  and  forth  to  love  a  newe  : 

But  harm  ydoe  is  doen,  who  so  it  rue  : 

For  though  these  men  for  love  hem  first  to  rende, 

Full  sharp  beginning  breakcth  oft  at  ende. 

<<  How  oft  time  may  men  both  rede  and  seen, 
The  treason,  that  to  woman  hath  be  doe  I 
To  what  fine  is  soche  love,  I  can  not  seen. 
Or  where  becometh  it,  whan  it  is  go. 
There  is  no  wight  that  wote,  I  trowe  so, 
Wher  it  becometh,  lo,  no  wight  on  it  spomcth  ; 
That  erst  was  nothing,  into  naught  tumeth. 

«  How  busie  (if  I  love)  eke  must  I  be 
To  pleaaen  hem,  tli.it  jangle  of  love,  and  demen, 
And  coyen  hem,  that  thei  sale  no  harm  of  me  : 
For  though  there  ht  no  cause,  yet  hem  semen 


Al  be  for  harme,  that  folke  hir  frendes  qnemeii : 
And  who  male  stoppen  every  wicked  tong  t 
Or  soune  of  belles,  while  that  they  been  rong  t " 

And  after  that  her  thought  gan  for  to  dere 
And  saied,  <'  He  which  that  nothing  undertaketh 
Nothing  acheveth,  be  him  loth  or  dere  ; " 
And  with  another  thought  her  herte  quaketh 
Than  slepeth  hope,  and  after  drede  awaketh. 
Now  bote,  now  cold,  but  thus  bitwixen  twej 
She  rist  her  up,  and  went  hir  for  to  pley. 

Adouno  the  stairo  anon  right  tho  she  went 
Into  her  gardine,  with  her  neces  thre^ 
And  up  and  doun,  they  maden  many  a  went 
Flexippe  and  she,  Tarbe,  and  Antigone, 
To  plaien,  that  to  joie  was  to  see. 
And  other  of  her  women  a  great  rout 
Her  followeth  in  tho  gardaine  all  about. 

This  yerde  was  large,  and  railed  al  the  alies 
And  shadowed  wel,  with  blosoray  bowes  grene, 
And  benched  newe,  and  Bonded  all  the  waies 
In  which  she  walketli  arme  in  arme  betwene. 
Till  at  the  last  Antigone  the  shene 
Gan  on  a  Troian  song  to  singen  clere. 
That  it  an  Heven  was  her  voice  to  here. 

She  saied,  *'  0  Love,  to  whom  I  have,  and  shall 
Been  humble  subject,  true  in  mine  entent 
As  I  best  can,  to  you,  lorde,  yeve  iche  all 
For  evermore  mine  hertes  lust  to  rent : 
For  never  yet  thy  grace  to  no  wight  sent 
So  blisfuU  cause  as  me,  my  life  to  lede 
In  all  joie  and  suretie,  out  of  drede. 

*<  The  blisfuU  god,  hath  me  so  well  beset 

In  love  ywis,  tliat  all  that  beareth  life 

Imaginen  ne  could  how  to  be  bet, 

For,  lorde,  withouten  jelousie  or  strife 

I  love  one,  which  that  moste  is  ententife 

To  serven  well,  unwerily  or  unfained. 

That  ever  was,  and  lest  with  harme  distainedy 

<<  As  he  that  is  the  well  of  worthinesse. 

Of  trouth  ground,  mirrour  of  goodlihedde. 

Of  wit  Apollo,  stone  of  sikemessc. 

Of  vertue  roote,  of  luste  finder  and  hedde. 

Through  whiche  is  all  sorrowe  fro  me  dedde : 

Ywis  I  love  him  best,  so  doeth  he  me. 

Now  good  thrift  have  he,  where  so  ever  he  be. 

'<  Whom  should  I  thanken  but  you,  god  of  love^ 
Of  all  this  blisse,  in  which  to  bathe  1  ginne. 
And  thanked  bo  ye,  lorde,  for  that  I  love. 
This  is  the  right  life  that  I  am  inne, 
To  flemcn  all  maner  vice  and  sinne  : 
This  doeth  me  so  to  vertue  for  to  entende 
That  dale  by  doio  I  in  my  will  amende. 

**  And  who  that  saictli  that  for  to  love  is  vice^ 
Or  thraldome,  though  he  fele  it  in  distrcsse, 
lie  either  is  envious,  or  right  nice. 
Or  is  unmightie  for  his  shreudnesse. 
To  loven,  for  soch  maner  folke  I  gesse 
Diffamen  Love,  as  nothing  of  him  know 
They  speaken,  but  they  bent  never  his  bowe. 

**  What  is  the  Sunne  worse  of  his  kind  right. 
Though  that  a  man,  for  feblenessc  of  his  eyen 
Male  not  endure  on  it  to  se  for  bright  I 
Or  love  the  worst,  that  wretches  on  it  crien  t 
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No  wele  is  worth,  that  may  no  sorowe  drien : 
And  forthy,  who  that  hath  an  hedde  of  verre 
Fro  cast  of  stones  ware  him  in  the  werre. 

'    "  But  I  with  all  mine  herte  and  all  my  might, 
As  I  have  saied,  woll  love  unto  my  last 
My  owne  dere  herte  and  all  mine  owne  knight, 
In  whiche  mine  herte  growen  is  so  fast 
And  his  in  me,  that  it  shall  ever  last : 
All  dredde  I  first  love  him  to  begin, 
Now  wote  I  well  there  is  no  perm  in." 

And  of  her  song  right  with  that  word  she  stent, 

And  therewithal!,  '*  Now  neco''  (quod  Creseidc) 

^  Who  made  this  song  now  with  so  good  cntent  t" 

Antigone  answerde  anon  and  saide, 

**  Madame  y  wis  the  goodliest  maide 

Of  great  estate  in  all  the  toune  of  Troie 

And  led  her  life  in  most  honour  and  joie." 

J    **  Forsothe  so  semeth  it  by  her  song,'' 

Qood  tho  Creseide,  and  can  therewith  to  sike, 

j     And  saied  :  "  Lorde,  is  were  soche  blisse  emong 
These  lovers,  as  they  can  faire  endite  : " 
**  Ye,  wisse,"  quod  fresh  Antigone  the  white, 
**  For  all  the  folke  that  have  or  been  on  live 
Ne  eon  well  the  blisse  ot  love  discrive. 

**  But  wene  ye  that  every  wretche  wote 

The  parfite  blisse  of  love  I  why  naie  y  wis  : 

They  wenen  all  be  love,  if  one  l)e  bote  : 

Do  waie  do  waie,  they  wote  nothing  of  this. 

Men  mote  asken  of  sainctes,  if  it  is 

Ooght  faire  in  Heven,  and  why  1  for  they  can  tell. 

And  aske  fendes,  if  it  be  foule  in  Hell." 

Creseide  unto  the  purpose  naught  answerde, 
But  saied,  «  Ywis  it  woll  be  night  as  fast," 
But  every  worde,  which  that  she  of  her  herde. 
She  gan  to  printen  in  her  herte  fast, 
And  aie  gan  love  her  lasse  for  to  agast 
Than  it  md  erst,  and  sinken  in  her  herte. 
That  she  waxe  somewhat  able  to  convarte. 

The  dates  honour,  and  the  Heavens  eye, 
The  nightes  foe,  all  this  clepe  I  thee  Sonne, 
Gan  westren  fast,  and  dounward  for  to  wrie, 
As  he  that  had  his  daies  course  yronne. 
And  white  thinges  woxen  al  dimrae  and  donne 
For  lacke  of  liclit,  and  sterres  for  to  apere, 
That  she  and  ul  her  folke  in  went  yfere. 

So  whan  it  liked  her  to  gon  to  rest, 

And  voided  weren  they  that  voiden  ought, 

She  saied,  that  to  slcpen  well  her  leste  : 

Her  women  sone  till  her  bedde  her  brought : 

Whan  al  was  bust,  than  lay  she  still  and  thought 

Of  all  this  thing  the  maner  and  the  wise, 

Rehearce  it  needeth  not,  for  ye  been  wise. 

A  nightingale  upon  a  ccdre  greno 

Under  tlie  chamber  wall,  there  as  she  laic. 

Full  loude  song  ayen  the  Mone  shene 

Paraventure,  in  his  .birdes  wise,  a  laie 

Of  love,  that  made  her  herte  fresho  and  gaie. 

That  herkened  she  so  long  in  good  cntent. 

Till  at'  the  last  the  dedde  slecpe  her  bent. 

And  as  she  slept,  anon  right  tho  her  met, 
How  that  an  egle  fethcred  white  as  bone. 
Under  her  brest  his  longe  clawcs  yset. 
And  OQt  her  herte  he  rent,  and  tliat  anon, 


And  did  his  herte  into  her  brest  to  gon. 

Of  which  she  nought  agrose,  ne  nothing  smart. 

And  fortli  ho  flieth,  wiu  herte  left  for  herte. 

Now  let  her  slepe,  and  we  our  tales  holde 

Of  Troilus,  that  is  to  paleis  ridden. 

Fro  the  scamiishe  of  which  I  you  tolde. 

And  in  his  chamber  sate,  and  hath  abidden. 

Till  two  or  three  of  his  messengers  yeden 

For  Pandarus,  and  soughten  him  full  fast. 

Till  they  him  found,  and  brought  him  at  the  last 

This  Pandarus  came  leaping  in  at  ones, 
And  saied  thus,  <<  Who  hath  been  well  ybete 
To  day  with  swerdcs,  and  slong  stones. 
But  Troilus,  that  hath  caught  him  an  hete  !  ** 
And  gan  to  jape,  and  saied,  *<  Lord  ye  swete, 
But  rise  and  let  us  soupe,  and  go  to  reste," 
And  he  answerde  him,  "Do  we  as  thee  leste." 

With  all  the  haste  goodly  as  they  might. 
They  sped  hem  fro  the  souper,  and  to  bedde, 
And  every  wight  out  at  the  doore  him  dight, 
And  whider  him  list,  upon  his  waie  him  sped  : 
But  Troilus  thought  that  his  herte  bledde 
For  wo,  till  that  he  heard  some  tiding. 
And  saied,  **  Frende,  shall  I  now  wepe  or  sing  t " 

(Quod  Pandarus) ''  Be  still  and  let  me  slepe. 
And  doe  on  thy  hoode,  thine  nodes  spedde  be. 
And  chose  if  thou  wolt  sing,  daunce,  or  lepe, 
At  short  wordes  thou  shalt  trowe  all  by  me, 
Sir,  my  nece  woll  docn  well  by  thee. 
And  love  thee  best,  by  God  and  by  trothe. 
But  lacke  of  pursute  marre  it  in  thy  slothe. 

"  For  thus  ferforth  I  liave  thy  work  begon. 
Fro  daie  to  daie,  till  this  daio  by  the  morow, 
Hir  love  of  frendship  have  I  to  thee  won. 
And  tlierforc  hath  she  laid  her  faith  to  borow, 
Aleate  a  foote  is  hameled  of  thy  sorow  ; " 
What  should  I  lenger  sermon  of  it  holde. 
As  ye  have  heard  before,  all  he  him  tolde. 

But  right  as  flourcs  through  the  cold  of  night 
Yclosed,  stoupen  in  hir  stalkes  lowe, 
Redressen  hem  ayen  the  Sunne  bright, 
And  spreadcn  in  hir  kiude  course  by  rowe, 
Right  so  gan  tho  his  eyen  up  to  throwe 
Tliis  Troilus,  and  saiffd  :  "  0  Venus  dere. 
Thy  might,  thy  grace,  yhcried  be  it  here." 

And  to  Pandarus  he  held  up  both  his  bonds. 
And  saied,  "  Lorde  all  thiue  be  that  I  have. 
For  I  am  hole,  and  broken  been  my  bondsy 
A  thousand  Troies,  who  so  that  me  yave 
Echo  after  other,  God  so  wis  me  save, 
Ne  might  me  so  gladen,  lo  mine  herte 
It  sprcdeth  so  for  joye  it  woll  to  starte. 

"  But  lorde  how  shall  I  doen  !  how  shal  I  Uresif 
Whan  shall  1  next  my  dere  herte  se  1 
How  shall  this  longe  time  away  be  driven  f 
Till  that  thou  be  ayen  at  her  fro  me. 
Thou  maist  answere,  abide,  abide  :  but  he 
That  hangeth  by  the  necke,  sothe  to  saine, 
In  great  disease  abide th  for  the  paine." 

"  All  easily  now,  for  the  love  of  Marte," 
(Quod  Pandarus)  ^  for  every  thing  haUi  time, 
So  long  abide,  till  that  the  night  departe. 
For  also  sikcr  as  thou  liest  here  by  me. 
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And  €k>d  toforne,  I  woll  be  there  at  prime, 
And  for  thy  werke  somewhat,  as  I  shall  say, 
Or  on  some  other  wight  this  charge  lay. 

"  For  parde,  God  wot,  I  have  ever  yet 
Ben  ready  thee  to  serve,  and  this  night 
Have  I  not  fained,  but  emforthe  my  wit 
Doen  all  thy  lust,  and  shal  with  al  my  might : 
Doe  now  as  I  shall  saine,  and  fare  aright : 
And  if  thou  n'ilte,  wite  all  thy  selfe  the  care. 
On  me  is  nought  along  thine  evill  fare. 

<*  I  wote  well,  that  thou  wiser  art  than  I 
A  thousand  fold :  but  if  I  were  as  thou, 
God  helpe  me  so,  as  I  would  utterly 
Right  of  mine  owne  honde  write  her  now 
A  Tetter,  in  which  I  would  her  tellen  how 
I  taxde  amisse,  and  her  beseech  of  routh  : 
Now  help  thy  self,  and  leave  it  for  no  sleuth. 

"  And  I  my  selfe  shall  therewith  to  her  gone, 
And  whan  thou  west  that  I  am  with  her  there 
Worthe  thou  upon  a  courser  right  anone. 
Ye  hardely,  and  that  right  in  thy  best  gere. 
And  ride  forth  by  the  place,  as  naught  ne  were. 
And  thou  shalt  find  us  (if  I  may)  sitting 
At  some  window,  into  the  street  looking, 

'<  And  if  thee  list,  then  mayest  thou  us  salve, 
And  upon  me  make  thou  thy  countenaunce. 
But  by  thy  life  beware,  and  fast  eschue 
To  tarien  ought,  God  shild  us  fro  mischaunce  : 
Ride  forth  thy  way,  and  hold  thy  govemaunce. 
And  we  shall  speake  of  thee  somewhat  I  trow 
Whan  thou  art  gone,  to  doe  thine  eares  glow. 

"  Touching  thy  letter,  thou  art  wise  inough, 
I  wot  thou  n'ilte  it  deigneliche  endite. 
As  make  it  with  these  argumentes  tough, 
Ne  scriveinislie  or  craftely  thou  it  write, 
Beblotte  it  with  thy  teares  eke  alitc. 
And  if  thou  write  a  goodly  word  all  soft. 
Though  it  be  good,  rehearse  it  not  too  oft. 

**  For  though  the  best  harpour  upon  live 
Would  on  Sie  best  souned  jolly  harpo 
That  ever  was,  with  all  his  fingers  five 
Touch  aye  o  string,  or  aye  o  warble  harpe. 
Where  his  nailes  pointed  never  so  sharpc. 
It  should  make  every  wight  to  dull. 
To  heare  his  glee,  and  of  his  strokes  full. 

^  Ne  jombre  eke  no  discordaunt  thing  yfere, 
As  thus,  to  uscn  tearmes  of  phisicke, 
In  loves  tearmes  hold  of  thy  matere 
The  forme  alway,  and  doe  that  it  be  like, 
For  if  a  painter  would  paint  a  pike 
With  asses  feet,  and  headed  as  an  ape. 
It  cordeth  not,  so  were  it  but  a  jape.'* 

This  counsaile  liked  well  unto  Troilus, 

But  as  a  drcdefull  lover  he  saied  this  : 

**  Alas  my  dere  brother  Pandarus, 

I  am  ashamed  for  to  write  ywis, 

Least  of  mine  innocence  I  saied  amis, 

.Or  that  she  n'olde  it  for  dispite  receive. 

Than  were  I  dead,  there  might  it  nothing  weivc." 

To  that  Pandarc  answerdc,  *'  If  thee  lest. 
Do  tliat  I  say,  and  let  me  therewith  gone, 
For  by  that  Lord  that  formed  east  and  west, 
I  hope  of  it  to  bruig  answere  anone  ^ 


Right  of  her  bond,  and  if  that  thou  n*3te  Done^ 
Let  be,  and  sorrie  mote  he  been  his  live, 
Ayenst  thy  lust  (hat  helpeth  thee  to  thrive.* 

(Quod  Troilus)  ^  Depardieux  iche  assent, 
Sith  that  thee  list,  I  woll  arise  and  write. 
And  blisfull  God  pray  iche  with  good  entent 
The  voiage  and  the  letter  I  shall  endite. 
So  speed  it,  and  thou  Minerva  the  white, 
Yeve  thou  me  witte,  my  letter  to  devise  :  * 
And  set  him  doun,  and  wrote  right  in  this  wiaeu 

First  he  gan  her  his  right  ladie  call. 
His  hertes  life,  his  lust,  his  sorowes  leche. 
His  blissc,  and  echo  these  other  tearmes  all. 
That  in  such  case  ye  lovers  all  seche. 
And  in  full  humble  wise,  as  in  his  speche. 
He  gan  him  recommaund  unto  her  graces. 
To  tell  all  how,  it  asketh  mokell  space. 

And  after  this  full  lowly  he  her  praied 
To  be  nought  wroth,  though  he  of  his  foUie 
So  bardie  was  to  her  to  write,  and  saied 
That  love  it  made,  or  eles  must  he  die^ 
And  pitously  gan  mercie  for  to  crie : 
And  after  that  he  saied,  and  lied  full  loud, 
Himselfe  was  little  worth,  and  lasse  he  coud. 

And  that  she  would  have  his  conning  excused, 
That  little  was,  and  eke  he  dradde  her  so. 
And  his  unworthinesse  ave  he  accused : 
And  after  that  than  gan  he  tell  his  wo, 
But  that  was  endlesse  withouten  ho  : 
And  said,  he  would  in  trouth  alway  him  hold. 
And  redde  it  over,  and  gan  the  letter  fold. 

And  with  his  salte  teares  gan  he  bathe 
The  rubie  in  his  signet,  and  it  sette 
Upon  the  wexe  deliverliche  and  rathe. 
Therewith  a  thousand  times,  er  he  lette. 
He  kiste  tho  the  letter  that  he  shette 
And  sayd,  *<  Letter,  a  blisfull  destine 
Thee  shapen  is,  my  ladie  shall  thee  see. 

This  Pandare  tooke  the  letter,  and  betime 

A  morrow  to  his  ncecis  pallaice  stert. 

And  fast  he  swore,  that  it  was  passed  prime : 

And  gan  to  jape,  and  sayd,  •*  Ywis  my  herte 

So  fresh  it  is,  altliough  it  sore  smert, 

I  may  not  sleepe  never  a  Mayes  morrow, 

I  have  a  joUie  woe,  a  lustie  sorrow." 

Creseide  whan  that  she  her  uncle  heard. 

With  dreadfull  herte,  and  desirous  to  heare,  j 

The  cause  of  his  comming,  thus  answeard,  I 

«  Now  by  your  faith,mine  uncle"  (quod  she)  **deare^   j 

What  manner  windes  guideth  you  now  here  f 

Tell  us  your  jolly  woe,  and  your  penaunce. 

How  farre  forth  be  yo  put  in  loves  daunce." 

*«  By  God  "  (quod  he)  **  I  hop  aU-ay  behinde," 
And  to  laugh,  it  thought  her  herte  brest, 
(Quod  Pandarus)  "  Locke  alway  that  ye  finde 
Game  in  mine  hood  :  but  herkeneth  if  you  lest, 
There  is  right  now  come  into  the  toun  a  gest, 
A  Grcekc  espie,  and  telleth  newe  thinges. 
For  which  1  come  to  tell  you  new  tidiuges. 

**  Into  the  garden  go  we,  and  ye  shall  heare 
All  privily  of  this  a  long  sermoun  : " 
With  that  they  wenten  arm  in  arm  yfer«. 
Into  the  gardin  fro  the  chamber  doun. 
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And  whan  he  was  so  fiurre,  that  the  sonn 
^f  that  he  spake,  no  man  hcren  might, 
He  sayd  her  thus,  and  out  the  letter  plight. 

**  Lo,  he  that  is  all  hooly  yoars  free, 
Him  recoiiunaundeth  lowly  to  y(»ur  grace, 
And  sent  you  tills  letter  here  by  me, 
Aviseth  you  on  it,  whan  yo  han  space, 
And  of  some  goodly  answeare  you  purchace, 
Or  helpe  me  God  so,  plainely  for  to  saine, 
lie  may  not  longe  liven  for  his  paine. 

Full  dredefuUy  tho  gan  she  stonde  still, 
And  tooke  it  not,  but  all  her  humble  chere 
Gan  for  to  chaunge,  and  sayd,  '*  Scripe  nor  bill, 
For  love  of  Grod,  tliat  touchcth  such  niatere 
Ne  bring  mo  none  :  and  also,  uuclo  dere. 
To  mine  estate  have  more  regard  I  pray 
Than  to  his  lust,  what  should  I  more  say. 

^  And  looketh  now  if  this  be  reasonable. 
And  letteth  not  for  favour  nc  for  sleuth 
To  sain  a  sooth,  now  is  it  covcuable 
To  mine  estate,  by  Grod  and  by  my  trouth 
To  take  it,  or  to  have  of  him  routti. 
In  harming  of  my  selfe  or  in  rcprcvo  : 
Beare  it  ayen,  for  him  tlmt  yo  on  leve.'* 

This  Pandarus  gan  on  her  for  to  stare. 
And  sayd, "  Now  is  this  tho  greatest  wonder 
That  ever  I  saw,  let  be  this  nice  fare. 
To  death  mote  1  smitcn  be  with  thunder, 
If  for  the  citie  which  that  stonde tli  yonder, 
Would  I  a  letter  unto  you  bring  or  take, 
To  harm  of  you :  what  list  you  thus  it  make. 

^  But  thus  ye  faren  well  nigh  all  and  some, 
That  he  that  most  desircth  you  to  servo. 
Of  him  ye  retch  least  where  he  become. 
And  whether  tliat  he  live,  or  else  stcrvo  : 
But  for  all  that,  that  ever  I  may  deserve, 
Befuao  it  not ''  (quod  he)  and  hent  her  fast. 
And  in  her  bosonie  tho  letter  douno  he  tlirast. 

And  said  her,  *'  Now  cast  it  away  anon 
That  folk  may  seen,  and  gauren  on  us  twey.*' 
(Quod  she)  **  I  can  abide  till  they  be  gon  " 
And  gan  to  smile,  and  said  him,  **  Eme  I  pray 
Such  answere  as  you  list  your  selfe  purvey  : 
For  tniely  I  woll  no  letter  write  :  '* 
«  No,  than  woll  I  "  (quod  he)  «  so  ye  cndite." 

Therewith  she  lough,  and  said  «  Go  we  dine,*' 
And  he  gan  at  himselfe  japeu  fast, 
And  sayd,  **  Ncce,  I  have  so  great  a  pine 
j    For  love,  that  everich  other  day  I  fast," 
And  gan  his  best  japes  forth  to  cast, 
And  made  her  for  to  laugh  at  his  follie, 
That  she  for  laughter  wende  for  to  die. 

And  whan  that  she  was  comen  into  the  hall, 

•*  Now  eme  *'  (quod  she)  "  we  woll  go  dine  anon," 

And  gan  some  of  her  women  to  her  call, 

And  streight  into  her  chamber  gan  she  gone, 

But  of  her  businesse  this  was  one, 

Aino:izrs  other  thinges,  out  of  drcde, 

Full  prively  this  letter  for  to  rede. 

A  vised  word  by  word  in  every  Ime, 

And  found  no  lacke,  she  thought  he  coud  his  good, 

And  up  it  put,  and  went  her  in  to  dine, 

And  Pandarus,  that  in  a  studio  stood. 


Ere  he  was  ware,  she  tooke  him  by  the  hood. 
And  said  "  Ye  were  caught  ere  tliat  ye  wist," 
**  I  vouchsafe,'*  (quod  he)  **  do  what  you  list." 

Tho  wcshen  they,  and  sot  hem  doun  and  ete, 
And  aftc>r  noone  fall  slightly  Pandarus 
Gan  draw  him  to  the  window  nye  the  strete. 
And  said,  **  Nece,  who  hath  araied  thus 
The  yonder  house,  that  stant  aforeyene  us  ?  " 
**  Which  house  1 "  (quod  she)  and  gan  for  to  behold. 
And  knew  it  well,  and  whose  it  was  him  told. 

And  fellen  forth  in  speech  of  thinges  smale, 
And  saten  in  tho  window  both  twey  : 
Whan  Pandarus  saw  time  unto  his  tale, 
And  saw  well  that  her  folke  were  all  awey : 
"  Now  nece  mine,  tell  on  "  (quod  he)  "  I  prey, 
How  liketh  you  the  letter  that  ye  wot. 
Can  he  thereon   .or  by  ray  trouth  I  n*ot." 

Therewith  all  rosy  hewed  tho  woxo  she. 
And  gan  to  hum,  and  said,  <'  So  I  trowe," 
"  A  quite  him  well  for  Gods  love*'  (quod  he) 
**  Mv  selfe  to  modes  woll  the  letter  sowe,'* 
And  held  his  hondcs  up,  and  sat  on  knowe, 
<'  Now  good  nece,  be  it  never  so  lite, 
Yeve  me  the  labour,  it  to  sowe  and  plite. 
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**  Ye,  for  I  can  so  writen  "  (quod  she)  **  tho^ 
And  eke  I  n*ot  what  1  should  to  him  say  :'* 
•*  Nay  nece  '*  (quod  Pandare)  "  say  not  so, 
Yet  at  the  least,  thonketh  hiin  I  pray 
Of  his  good  will :  O,  doth  him  not  to  dey, 
Now  for  the  love  of  me  my  nece  dere, 
liefuscth  not  at  this  time  my  praicre." 

"  Depardicux  "  (quod  she)  "  God  Icve  all  be  wele, 

God  helpe  mo  so,  this  is  the  first  letter 

That  ever  I  wrote,  ye  all  or  any  dele," 

And  into  a  closet  for  to  aviso  her  better. 

She  went  alone,  and  gan  her  lierto  unfetter 

Out  of  disdaines  prison,  but  a  lite. 

And  set  her  doune,  and  gan  a  letter  write. 


I  Of  which  to  tell  in  short  is  mine  entent 
!  ThcfTect,  as  ferre  as  I  can  understond  : 
]  She  thonked  him,  of  all  that  he  well  ment, 
Towardcs  her,  but  holden  him  in  bond 
She  n'olde  not,  no  make  her  selven  bond 
In  love,  but  as  his  suster  him  to  please. 
She  would  aye  faine  to  done  his  herte  an  ease. 

She  shette  it,  and  to  Pandare  into  gone 
There  as  he  sat,  and  looked  into  strete. 
And  doune  she  set  her  by  him  on  a  stone 
Of  jasper,  upon  a  quisshen  of  gold  ybete, 
And  said,  **  As  wisely  helpe  me  God  the  grete, 
I  never  did  a  thing  with  more  paine. 
Than  write  this,  to  which  ye  mo  rcstraine." 

And  tooke  it  him  :  he  thonked  hir,  and  seide, 
"  God  wot  of  thing  full  often  lothe  be^ronne 
G)mmetli  end  good  :  and  nece  mine  Creseide, 
That  ye  to  him  of  hard  now  ben  y  wonne, 
Ought  he  be  glad,  by  God  and  yonder  sonno  : 
For  why,  men  saith  impressiones  light 
Full  lightly  ben  aye  i-eadie  to  the  flight. 

**  But  ye  lian  plaied  the  tiraunt  all  too  hmg. 
And  hard  was  it  your  herte  for  to  grave. 
Now  stint,  that  ye  no  longer  on  it  hong, 
All  woulden  ye  the  forme  of  daunger  save. 
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But  hasteth  you  to  done  him  joye  have  : 
For  trusteth  well,  too  long  ydone  hardnesse 
Cauaeth  dispite  full  often  for  distresae." 

And  right  as  they  declared  this  matere, 

Lo  Troilus,  right  at  the  stretes  end 

Came  riding  with  his  tenth  somme  yfere 

All  Boftely,  and  thiderward  gan  bend 

There  as  they  sate,  as  wap  his  way  to  wend 

To  paleis  ward,  and  Pandare  him  aspide, 

And  said,  <<  Nece,  ysee  who  commeth  here  ride.*' 

''  0  flie  not  in,  he  seeth  us  I  suppose. 

Least  he  may  thinken  that  ye  him  eschue.'* 

*'  Nay,  nay"  (quod  she)  and  woxe  as  red  as  rosei 

With  that  he  gan  her  humbly  salue 

With  dredefull  chore,  and  oft  his  hewes  mue, 

And  up  his  looke  debonairely  he  cast. 

And  becked  on  Pandare,  and  forth  by  past. 

God  wot  if  he  sat  on  his  horse  aright. 
Or  goodly  was  beseene  that  ilke  day, 
God  wot  where  he  were  like  a  manly  knight. 
What  should  I  dretche,  or  tell  of  his  array  : 
Creseide,  which  that  all  those  thinges  sey ; 
To  tell  in  short,  her  liked  all  yfere, 
His  person,  his  aray,  his  looke,  his  chore. 

His  goodly  manner,  and  his  gentillesse. 
So  well,  that  never  sith  that  she  was  borne, 
Ne  had  she  suche  routh  of  his  distresse. 
And  how  so,  she  hath  hard  ben  here  befome. 
To  God  hope  I,  she  hath  now  caught  a  thorn, 
She  shall  nat  pull  it  out  this  next  wike, 
God  send  her  mo  such  themes  on  to  pike. 

Pandare,  which  that  stood  her  faste  by, 

Felt  iron  hot,  and  he  began  to  smite. 

And  said,  **  Nece,  I  pray  you  heartcly. 

Tell  me  that  I  shall  asken  you  alite, 

A  woman  that  were  of  his  death  to  wite 

Withouten  his  gilt,  but  for  her  lack  of  routh. 

Were  it  well  done  V*  (quod  she)  **  Nay  by  my  trouth." 

**  God  helpe  me  so"  (quod  he)  "ye  say  me  sooth, 
Ye  feelen  well  your  selfe  that  I  nought  lie, 
Lo,  yonde  he  rideth  :"(quod8he)"  Ye  so  he  dooth  :" 
«  Well"  (quod  Pandare)  **  as  I  have  told  you  thrie. 
Let  be  your  nice  shame,  and  your  follie, 
And  speake  with  him  in  easing  of  his  herte, 
Let  nicete  nat  do  you  bothe  smert." 

But  thereon  was  to  heaven  and  to  done, 

Considering  all  thing,  it  may  nat  be. 

And  why !  for  shame,  and  it  were  eke  too  soone, 

To  grauntcn  him  so  great  a  liberte  : 

For  plainly  her  entent,  as  (said  she) 

Was  for  to  love  him  unwist,  if  she  might, 

And  guerdon  him  with  nothing  but  with  sight. 

But  Pandare  thought,  it  shall  nat  be  so, 

If  that  I  may,  this  nice  opinion 

Shall  nat  ben  holden  fully  yeares  two. 

What  should  I  make  of  this  a  long  sermon  1 

He  must  assent  on  that  conclusion. 

As  for  the  time,  and  whan  that  it  was  eve, 

And  all  was  well,  he  rose  and  tooke  his  leve. 

And  on  his  way  fast  homeward  he  spedde. 
And  right  for  joy  ho  felt  his  herte  daunce, 
And  Troilus  ho  found  alone  abedde^ 
That  lay,  as  done  these  lovers  in  a  traunee, 


Betwixen  hope  and  derke  desperaunce. 

But  Pandare,  right  at  his  incommiog. 

He  song,  as  who  saith,  ^  Lo,  somewhat  I  bring." 

And  said,  "  Who  is  in  his  bedde  so  soone 
Yburied  thus  %**     « It  am  I  friend  :  "  (quod  lie) 
"  Who,  Troilus !  nay,  help  me  so  the  Moone" 
(Quod  Pandarus)  "  thou  shalt  up  rise  and  tee 
A  charme  that  was  sent  right  now  to  thee^ 
The  which  can  healen  thee  of  thine  acceaaey 
If  thou  do  forthwith  all  thy  businesse." 

«  Ye,  through  the  might  of  God  : "  (quod  TroOiB) 

And  Pandarus  gan  him  the  letter  take. 

And  said,  **  Pai'de  God  hath  holpen  us, 

Have  here  a  light,  and  look  on  all  these  bUeu" 

But  often  gan  the  herte  glad  and  quake 

Of  Troilus,  while  be  it  gan  to  rede. 

So  as  the  wordes  yave  him  hope  or  drode. 

But  finally  he  tooke  all  for  the  best 
That  she  him  wrote,  for  somewhat  he  beheld. 
On  which  he  thought  he  might  his  herte  rest. 
All  covered  she  the  wordes  under  sheld. 
Thus  to  the  more  worthy  part  he  held. 
That  what  for  hope,  and  Pandarus  behest. 
His  greate  wo  forycde  he  at  the  lest. 

But  as  we  may  all  day  our  selven  see. 
Through  wood  or  cole  kindlcth  the  more  fire^ 
Bight  so  encrease  of  hope,  of  what  it  be. 
Therewith  full  oft  encreaseth  eke  decure. 
Or  as  an  oke  commeth  of  a  little  spire. 
So  through  this  letter,  which  that  she  him  sent, 
Encreasen  gan  desire  of  which  he  brent. 

Wlicrfore  I  say  alway,  that  day  and  night 

This  Troilus  gan  to  desiren  more 

Than  he  did  erst  through  hope,  and  did  his  might 

To  presen  on,  as  by  Pandarus  lore. 

And  writen  to  her  of  his  sorowes  sore 

Fro  day  to  day,  he  let  it  nought  refrcide. 

That  by  Pandare  he  somewhat  wrot  or  seide. 

And  did  also  his  other  observaunces, 
That  till  a  lover  longeth  ip.  this  caas, 
And  after  as  his  dice  turned  on  chaunceSy 
So  was  he  either  glad,  or  said  alas. 
And  held  after  his  gestes  aye  his  paas, 
And  after  such  answeres  as  he  had, 
So  were  his  daies  sorry  either  glad. 

But  to  Pandare  alway  was  his  recours. 
And  pitously  gan  aye  on  him  to  plaine. 
And  him  besought  of  rede,  and  some  socouiSy 
And  Pandarus,  that  saw  his  wood  paine, 
Wext  well  nigh  dead  for  routh,  sooth  to  saine, 
And  busily  with  all  his  herte  cast. 
Some  of  his  wo  to  sleen,  and  that  as  fast. 

And  said,  *'  Lord  and  friend,  and  brother  dere, 
God  wot  that  thy  disease  doth  me  wo. 
But  wolt  thou  stinten  all  this  wofull  chere. 
And  by  my  trouth,  ero  it  be  dales  two. 
And  God  tofome,  yet  shall  I  shape  it  so. 
That  thou  shalt  come  into  a  certaine  place. 
There  as  thou  maist  thy  self  praien  her  of 

"  And  certainly  I  n'ot  if  thou  it  wost. 
But  they  that  ben  expert  in  love,  it  say. 
It  is  one  of  these  thinges  forthereth  mosty 
A  man  to  have  a  leiser  for  to  pray. 
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And  siker  place,  his  wo  for  to  bewray, 

For  in  good  herte  it  mote  some  routh  impress 

To  heare  and  see  the  guiltless  in  distresse. 

'^  Peraventure  thinkest  then,  though  it  be  so, 

That  Kind  would  her  done  for  to  begin, 

To  have  a  manner  routh  upon  my  wo, 

Saith  Daunger  nay,  thou  shalt  me  never  win  : 

So  ruleth  her  hertes  ghost  within, 

That  though  she  bende,  yet  she  stent  on  rote, 

What  in  effect  is  this  unto  my  bote. 

^  Think  here  ayen,  whan  that  the  sturdy  oke 
On  which  men  hacketh  ofte  for  the  nones, 
Received  haUi  the  happy  falling  stroke, 
The  great  swight  doth  it  come  all  at  ones. 
As  done  these  great  rocks  or  these  miln  stones, 
For  swifter  course  coroeth  thing  that  is  of  wight 
Whan  it  discendeth,  than  done  thingcs  light 

**  But  rede  that  boweth  doun  for  every  blast, 
Full  lightly  cesse  wind,  it  well  arise. 
But  BO  n'ill  not  an  oke,  whan  it  is  cast. 
It  needeth  me  nought  longe  thee  for  vise, 
Men  shall  rejoysen  of  a  great  emprise, 
Atchieved  well,  and  stant  withouten  dout, 
All  have  men  ben  the  lenger  thereabout 

**  But,  Troilus,  now  tell  me  if  thee  lest 

A  thing,  which  that  I  sliall  asken  thee. 

Which  is  thy  brother,  that  thou  lovest  best, 

As  in  thy  very  hertes  privite !  " 

**  Ywis  my  brother  Deiphebus  tho  "  (quod  he.) 

•*  Now  "  (quod  Pandare)  **  ere  houres  twise  twelve. 

He  shall  the  ease^  unwist  of  it  himselve. 

**  Now  let  me  alone,  and  worken  as  I  may," 
(Quod  he)  and  to  Deiphebus  went  he  tho. 
Which  had  his  lord,  and  great  friend  ben  aye. 
Save  Troilus  no  man  he  loved  so  : 
To  tellen  in  short  withouten  words  mo 
(Quod  Pandarus)  *^  I  pray  you  that  ye  be 
Friend  to  a  cause,  which  that  touchcth  me.*' 

^  Yes  parde  "  (quod  Deiphebus)  ^  wcl  thou  wotest 

All  that  ever  I  may,  and  God  tofore. 

All  n'ere  it  but  for  the  man  I  love  most. 

My  brother  Troilus  ;  but  say  wherefore 

It  is,  for  sith  the  day  that  I  was  bore, 

I  n*as,  ne  never  mo  to  ben  I  thinke, 

Ayenst  a  thing  that  might  thee  forthinke.*' 

Pandare  gan  him  thank,  and  to  him  seide, 
**  Lo  sir,  1  have  a  lady  in  this  toun 
That  is  my  nece,  and  called  b  Crescide, 
Which  some  men  would  done  oppressioun, 
And  wrongfully  have  her  posscssioun. 
Wherefore  I  of  your  lordsnip  you  beseech 
To  ben  our  friend,  withouten  more  speech." 

Deiphebus  him  answerd  :  <'  O,  is  nat  this 
That  thou  speakest  of  to  me  thus  straungly, 
Creseide  my  friend  ! "     He  said  him  **  Yes." 
**  Than  needeth  *'  (quod  Deiphebus)  <Miardely 
No  more  of  this  to  speke,  for  trusteth  well  that  I 
Well  be  her  champion  with  spore  and  yerde, 
I  ne  raught  nat  though  all  her  foes  it  herde. 

**  But  tel  me  how,  for  thou  west  this  matere, 
I  might  best  availcn,  now  lette  see !  *" 
(Quod  Pandarus)  <<  If  ^e  my  lord  so  dere 
Woolden  as  now  do  this  honour  to  me. 


To  praien  her  to  morrow,  lo  that  she 
Came  unto  you,  her  plaints  to  devise, 
Her  adversaries  would  of  it  agrise. 

**  And  if  I  more  durst  praien  as  now. 
And  chargen  you  to  have  so  great  travaile, 
To  have  some  of  your  brethren  here  with  you. 
That  mighten  to  her  cause  bet  availe, 
Than  wote  I  well  she  might  never  faile 
For  to  ben  holpcn,  what  at  your  instaunce. 
What  with  her  other  fricndes  governaunce." 

Deiphebus,  which  that  comen  was  of  kind 
To  all  honour  and  bounty  to  consent, 
Answerd,  '<  It  shall  be  done  :  and  I  can  find 
Yet  greater  helpc  to  this  mine  entent : 
What  woldest  thou  sainc,  if  for  Helcine  I  sent 
To  speake  of  this  1  I  trow  it  be  the  best, 
For  she  may  ledcn  Paris  as  her  lest 

"  Of  Hector,  which  that  is  my  lord  my  brother, 
It  needeth  nat  to  praien  him  friend  to  be. 
For  I  have  heard  him  o  time  and  eke  other 
Speaken  of  Creseide  such  honour,  that  he 
May  saine  no  bet,  such  hap  to  him  hath  she. 
It  needeth  nat  his  helpes  more  to  crave. 
He  shall  be  such,  right  as  we  well  him  have. 

^  Speake  thou  thy  selfe  also  to  Troilus 
On  my  behalfe,  and  pray  him  with  us  dine." 
"  Sir  all  this  shall  be  done  "  (quod  Pandarus) 
And  tooke  his  leave,  and  never  gan  to  fine. 
But  to  his  neces  house  as  streight  as  line 
He  came,  and  found  her  fro  tho  meat  arise, 
And  set  him  doun,  and  spake  right  in  this  wise  * 

He  said,  **  O  very  God,  so  have  I  ronne, 

Lo  nece  mine,  see  ye  nat  how  I  swete  ! 

I  n'ot  where  ye  the  more  thanke  roe  conne : 

Be  ye  not  ware  how  false  Poliphete 

Is  now  about  eftsoones  for  to  plete, 

And  bring  on  you  advocacies  new !  *' 

**  I,  no  "  (quod  she)  and  chaungcd  all  her  hew. 

<<  What,  is  he  more  about  me  to  dretclie 
And  done  me  wrong,  what  shall  I  done,  alas, 
Yet  of  himselfe  nothing  would  I  retche, 
N'ere  it  for  Antenor  and  Eneas, 
That  ben  his  friends  in  such  manner  caas : 
But  for  the  love  of  God  mine  uncle  dere, 
No  force  of  that,  let  him  have  all  yfere, 

'<  Withouten  that,  I  have  ynough  for  us." 
<<  Nay  "  (quo<l  Pandare)  **  it  shall  nothing  be  8C, 
For  I  have  been  right  now  at  Deiphebus, 
At  Hector,  and  mine  other  lordes  mo, 
And  shortly  maked  each  of  hem  his  fo. 
That  by  my  thrift  he  shall  it  never  win, 
For  aught  he  can,  whan  so  tliat  he  begin." 

And  as  they  casten  what  was  best  to  done, 

Deiphebus  of  his  owne  courtesio 

Came  her  to  pray,  in  his  proper  persone, 

To  hold  him  on  the  morrow  companie 

At  dinner,  which  she  n*olde  not  denie, 

But  goodly  gan  to  his  prayer  obey. 

He  thonked  her,  and  went  upon  his  wey. 

Whan  this  was  done,  this  Pandare  anone, 
To  tell  in  short,  forth  he  gan  to  wend 
To  Troilus,  as  still  as  any  stone. 
And  all  this  thing  he  told  him  word  and  end^ 
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And  how  that  he  Deiphehus  gan  to  blend. 
And  Raid  him,  "  Now  is  time  of  that  ye  conne 
To  here  thee  well  to  morow,  and  all  is  wonne. 

"  Now  speko,  now  pray,  now  pitously  complain, 
Let  nat  for  nice  shame,  for  drede  or  sloutb, 
Sometime  a  man  mote  tell  his  owne  pain, 
Beleeve  it,  and  she  woU  have  on  thee  routh. 
Thou  shalt  ben  saved  by  thy  faith  in  trouth, 
But  well  wot  I,  thou  now  art  in  a  drede, 
And  what  it  is,  I  lay  that  I  can  arede. 

^  Thou  thinkest  now,  *  How  should  I  don  al  this. 
For  by  my  cheres  mosten  folke  espie. 
That  for  her  love  is  that  I  fare  amis, 
Yet  had  I  lever  unwist  for  sorrow  die  : ' 
Now  thinke  nat  so,  for  thou  hast  great  foUie, 
For  I  right  now  have  founden  a  manere 
Of  sleiglit,  for  to  coveren  all  thy  cherc. 

"  Thou  shalt  gone  overnight,  and  that  bilive, 
Unto  Deiphehus  house,  as  thee  to  play. 
Thy  maladie  away  the  bet  to  drive, 
For  which  thou  scemeth  sicke,  sooth  to  say, 
Soone  after  that,  in  thy  bed  thee  lay. 
And  say  thou  maist  no  lenger  up  endure. 
And  lie  right  there,  and  bide  thine  aventure. 

"  Say  that  thy  fever  is  wont  thee  for  to  take 
The  same  time,  and  last  till  a  morow, 
And  let  see  now  how  well  thou  canst  it  make  : 
For  parde  sicke  is  he  that  is  in  sorrow. 
Go  now  farwell,  and  Venus  here  to  borow, 
I  hope  and  thou  this  purpose  hold  ferme. 
Thy  grace  she  shall  fully  there  conferme." 

^uod  Troilus)  "  Ywis  thou  all  needlesse 

Counsailest  me,  that  sickeliche  I  me  faine. 

For  I  am  sicke  in  earnest  doubtlesse. 

So  that  well  nigh  1  sterve  for  the  paine  : " 

(Quod  Pandarus)  «  Thou  shalt  the  better  plaine. 

And  hast  the  lesse  need  to  counterfete, 

For  him  demeth  men  hot,  that  seeth  him  swete. 

^  Lo,  hold  thee  at  thy  triste  close,  and  I 
Shall  well  the  deere  unto  the  bow  drive  : " 
Therewith  he  tooke  his  leave  all  softly. 
And  Troilus  to  his  paleis  went  blive,* 
So  glad  ne  was  he  never  in  all  his  live. 
And  to  Pandarus  rede  gan  all  assent. 
And  to  Deiphehus  hous  at  night  he  went. 

What  nedeth  it  you  to  tellen  all  the  chcre 

That  Deiphehus  unto  his  brother  made, 

Or  his  axis,  or  his  sickeliche  manere. 

How  men  gone  him  with  clothes  for  to  lade. 

Whan  he  was  laid,  and  how  men  would  him  glade  : 

But  all  for  nought,  he  held  forth  aye  the  wise. 

That  ye  ban  heard  Pandare  ere  this  devise. 

But  certaine  is,  ere  Troilus  him  leide, 

Deiphehus  had  praied  him  over  night 

To  ben  a  friend,  and  helping  to  Creseide  : 

God  wot  that  he  grauntcd  anon  right 

To  ben  her  full  friend,  with  all  his  might : 

But  such  a  need  was  it  to  praicn  him  thenne. 

As  for  to  bidden  a  wood  man  to  renne. 

The  morow  came,  and  nighen  gan  the  time 
Of  mealtidc,  that  the  faire  queene  Heleine 
Shope  her  to  ben  an  houre  after  the  prime 
With  Deiphebufi,  to  whom  she  n'olde  faine, 


But  as  his  suster,  homely  sooth  to 

She  came  to  dinner  in  her  plaine  enteoty 

But  God  and  Pandare  wist  all  what  this 


Came  eke  Creseide  all  innocent  of  this, 
Antigone  her  nece,  and  Tarbe  also. 
But  flie  we  now  prolixitie  best  is. 
For  love  of  God,  and  let  us  fast  go 
Right  to  thefifect,  withouten  tales  mo. 
Why  all  this  folke  assembled  in  this  plaesiy 
And  let  us  of  all  hir  aalvinges  pace. 

Great  honour  did  hem  Deiphehus  oertttns^ 
And  fedde  hem  well,  with  all  that  might  liksi, 
But  evermo  alas,  was  his  refraine  : 
"  My  good  brother  Troilus  the  sike. 
Lithe  yet,"  and  therewithall  he  gan  to  sike 
And  after  that  he  pained  him  to  glade 
Hem  as  he  might,  and  chere  good  he  made. 


Complained  eke  Heleine  of  his  sici 
So  faithfully,  that  it  pitie  was  to  here. 
And  every  wight  gan  wexen  for  axes 
A  leche  anon,  and  said,  ^  In  this  manere 
Men  curen  folke,  this  charme  I  wol  thee  leie," 
But  there  sate  one,  all  list  her  nat  to  teehe^ 
That  thought,  yet  best  could  I  ben  his  leche. 

After  complaint  him  gonnen  they  to  preise. 
As  folk  don  yet  whan  some  wight  haih  begon 
To  preise  a  man,  and  with  preise  him  reise 
A  thousand  fold  yet  higher  than  the  Sonne, 
He  is,  he  can,  that  few  other  lordes  conne. 
And  Pandarus  of  that  they  would  afTerme, 
He  nought  forgate  hir  praising  to  conferme. 

Herd  all  this  thing  fair  Creseide  well  enough. 

And  every  word  gan  for  to  notiBe, 

For  which  with  sober  chere  her  herte  lough. 

For  who  is  that  ne  would  her  glorifie. 

To  mowen  such  a  knight  done  live  or  die  ! 

But  all  posse  I,  least  ye  too  long  ydwell. 

But  for  o  fine  is  all  that  ever  I  telL 

The  time  came,  fro  dinner  for  to  rise. 
And  as  hem  ought,  arisen  everychone. 
And  f^ane  a  while  of  this  and  that  deviaey 
But  Pandarus  brake  all  this  speech  anono. 
And  said  to  Deiphehus,  <<  Well  ye  gone. 
If  your  will  be,  as  erst  I  you  preide. 
To  spcaken  of  the  nodes  of  Creseide  1** 

Ilclcine,  which  that  by  the  bond  her  held, 

Tooke  first  the  tale,  and  said,  "  Go  we  blive," 

And  goodly  on  Creseide  she  beheld, 

And  said,  **  Joves  let  him  never  thrive 

That  doth  you  harm,  and  reve  him  sone  of  live, 

And  yeve  me  sorrow,  but  he  shall  it  rue. 

If  that  I  may,  and  all  folke  be  true." 

"  Tell  thou  thy  nieces  case  "  (quod  Deiphehus 

To  Pandarus)  **  for  thou  canst  best  it  tell." 

"  My  lordea  and  my  ladies,  it  staiit  thus. 

What  should  I  lenger  "  (quod  he)  "  do  you  dwell  I  ** 

He  rong  hem  out  a  proces  like  a  bell 

Upou  her  foe,  that  bight  Poliphete, 

So  hainous,  that  men  might  on  it  spete. 

Answcrd  of  this  ech  worse  of  hem  than  other. 
And  Poliphete  they  gonnen  thus  to  warien, 
And  honged  be  such  one,  were  he  my  brother. 
And  so  he  shall,  for  it  ne  may  nought  varien. 
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What  shonld  I  longer  in  this  tale  tarien^ 

Plaineliche  all  at  ones  they  her  highten 

To  ben  her  friend  in  all  that  ever  they  mighten. 

Spake  then  Heleine,  and  said,  **  Pandarus, 
Wot  aught  my  lord  my  brother  of  this  mater, 
I  meane  Hector,  or  wote  it  Troilua  !  ** 
He  said,  **  Ye,  but  woU  ye  me  now  here, 
Me  thinketh  thus,  sith  that  Troilus  is  here, 
It  were  good,  if  that  ye  would  assent. 
She  told  him  her  selfe  all  this  ere  she  went. 

**  For  he  wol  have  the  more  hir  grefe  at  herte, 

Because  lo,  that  ^e  a  lady  is. 

And  by  your  will,  I  woU  but  in  right  start; 

And  do  you  wete,  and  that  anone  ywis. 

If  that  he  sleepe,  or  well  aught  here  of  this  : " 

And  in  he  lept,  and  said  him  in  his  ere, 

**  God  hare  thy  soul,  for  brought  have  I  thy  here.** 

To  smilen  of  this  gan  tho  Troilus, 

And  Pandarus  without  reckoning, 

Out  went  anon  to  Heleine  and  Deiphebus, 

And  said  hem,  **  So  there  be  no  tarying 

Ne  more  prease,  he  woll  well  that  ye  bring 

Creeeide  my  lady,  that  is  now  here. 

And  as  he  may  enduren,  he  woll  her  here. 

^  But  well  ye  wote,  the  chamber  is  but  lite, 

And  few  folke  may  lightly  make  it  warme, 

Now  looketh  ye,  for  I  woll  have  no  wite 

To  bring  in  prease,  that  might  done  him  harme, 

Or  him  diseasen,  for  my  better  arme  : 

Yet  were  it  bette  she  bid  till  oft  soonis. 

Now  looke  ye  that  knowen  what  to  don  is. 

^  I  say  for  me  best  is,  as  I  can  know, 
That  no  wight  in  ne  wende,  but  ye  twey. 
But  it  were  I,  for  I  cannot  in  a  throw 
Rehearse  her  case,  unlike  that  she  can  sey. 
And  after  this  she  may  him  ones  prey 
To  ben  good  lord  in  short,  and  take  her  leve. 
This  may  not  mokell  of  his  ease  him  revc. 

"  And  eke  for  she  is  straunge,  he  woll  forberc 
His  ease,  which  that  him  dare  nat  for  you. 
Eke  other  thing,  that  toucheth  nat  to  her. 
He  woll  it  tell,  I  wote  it  well  right  now, 
That  secret  is,  and  for  the  tuwnes  prow  :  ** 
And  they  that  knew  nothing  of  bis  entent, 
Without  more,  to  Troilus  in  they  went. 

Heleine  in  all  her  goodly  softe  wise 

Gan  him  salue,  and  womanly  to  play, 

And  saied,  **  Ywis,  ye  mote  algate  arise  : 

Now  laire  brother  be  all  hole  I  pray,*' 

And  gan  her  arme  right  over  his  shoulder  lay, 

And  him  with  all  her  wit  to  recomfort, 

As  she  beet  could,  she  gan  him  to  disport. 

So  after  this  f  quod  she)  <<  We  you  beseke 
My  dere  brother  Deiphebus  and  I, 
For  love  of  God,  and  so  doetli  Panrlare  eke, 
To  been  good  lord  and  friend  right  hertely 
Unto  Creseide,  which  that  certamly 
Received  wrong,  as  wot  well  here  Pandare, 
That  can  her  case  well  bet  than  I  decUre.'' 

This  Pandarus  gan  new  his  tong  affile, 
And  all  her  case  rehearse,  and  that  anone. 
Whan  it  was  saied,  soone  after  in  a  while^ 
fQnod  Troilus)  **  As  soone  as  I  was  gone, 


I  wol  right  faine  with  all  my  might  ben  one, 

Have  God  my  trouth,  her  cause  to  susteine/* 

<*  Now  good  thrift  haveye"  (quod  Helein  the  queen.) 

(Quod  Pandarus^  *'  And  it  your  will  be, 
That  she  may  take  her  leave  ere  that  she  go." 
«  O  eles  God  forbid  it  tho"  (quod  he) 
**  If  that  she  vouchsafe  for  to  do  so  :*' 
And  with  that  word  (quod  Troilus)  «  ye  two 
Deiphebus,  and  my  suster  lefe  and  dere. 
To  you  have  I  to  speake  of  a  matere, 

"To  been  avised  by  your  rede  tho  better," 
And  found  (a»  hap  was)  at  his  bedes  hedde 
The  copie  ot  a  treatise,  and  a  letter 
That  Hector  had  him  sent,  to  asken  rede 
If  such  a  man  was  worthy  to  ben  dede, 
Wote  I  naught  who,  but  in  a  grisly  wise 
He  prayed  hem  anone  on  it  aviso. 

Deiphebus  gan  this  letter  for  to  unfold 
In  earnest  great,  so  did  Heleine  the  queene. 
And  roming  outward,  fast  it  gonne  behold 
Dounward  a  steire,  into  an  herbor  greene  : 
This  ilke  thing  they  redden  hem  betwene. 
And  largely  the  mouutenaunce  of  an  houre 
They  gonne  on  it  to  reden  and  to  poure. 

Now  let  hem  rede,  and  toume  we  anone 
To  Pandarus,  that  gan  full  soft  prie 
That  all  was  well,  and  out  he  gan  to  gone 
Into  the  great  chamber,  and  that  in  hie. 
And  saied,  **  God  save  all  this  companie : 
Come  nece  mine,  my  lady  queene  Heleine 
Abideth  you,  and  eke  my  lordes  tweine. 

"  Rise,  take  with  you  your  nece  Antigone, 
Or  whom  you  list,  or  no  force  hardely, 
The  lasse  prease  the  bet,  come  forth  with  me. 
And  looke  that  ye  thonked  humbly 
Hem  all  three,  and  whan  ye  may  goodly 
Your  time  ysee,  taketh  of  hem  your  leave. 
Least  we  too  long  his  restes  him  bireavc." 

All  innocent  of  Pandarus  entent 
(Quod  tho  Creseide)  **  Go  we  uncle  dere," 
And  arme  in  arme,  inward  with  him  she  went, 
Avising  well  her  wordes  and  her  chere, 
And  Pandarus  in  eamestfuH  manere, 
Saied,  "  All  folke  for  Godes  love  I  "pray, 
Stinteth  right  here,  and  softely  you  play. 

"  Aviseth  you  what  folke  ben  here  within. 

And  in  what  plite  one  is,  God  him  amend, 

And  inward  tnou  full  softely  begin, 

Nece  I  conjure,  and  highly  you  defend 

On  his  halfe,  which  that  soule  us  all  send, 

And  in  the  vertue  of  corounes  twaine 

Slea  nat  thb  man,  that  hath  for  you  this  paine. 

'<  Fie  on  the  devill,  thinke  which  one  he  is. 
And  in  what  plite  he  lieth,  come  off  anone. 
Think  all  such  taried  tide  but  lost  it  n'is. 
That  woll  ye  both  sainc,  whan  ye  been  one : 
Secondly,  there  yet  divineth  none 
Upon  you  two,  come  off  now  if  ye  conne. 
While  folke  is  blent,  lo,  all  the  time  is  wonne. 

"  In  tltering  and  pursuite,  and  delaies 
The  folke  divine^  at  wegging  of  a  stre, 
And  though  ye  would  han  after  merry  dales. 
Than  dare  ye  nat,  and  why  f    For  she  and  she 
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Spake  such  a  word,  thoB  looked  he  and  he  : 
Least  time  be  lost,  I  dare  not  with  you  deale, 
Come  off  Uierfore,  and  bringeth  him  to  heale." 

But  now  to  you,  ye  lovers  that  ben  here, 

Was  Troilus  nat  in  a  cankedort. 

That  lay,  and  might  the  wispring  of  hem  here, 

And  thoght  <*  0  lord,  right  now  renneth  my  sort 

Fully  to  die,  or  have  anone  comforte," 

And  was  the  first  time  he  should  her  pray 

Of  love,  O  mightie  God,  what  shall  he  say  ! 

XZFUCIT  LIBRR  SKCONDUS. 
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O  BLiBFULL  light,  of  which  the  hemes  clere 
Adorneth  all  the  third  heaven  faire, 
O  sonnes  lefe,  O  Joves  doughter  dere, 
Pleasaunce  of  love,  O  goodly  debonaire. 
In  gentle  hertes  aye  ready  to  repaire, 
O  very  cause  of  healc  and  of  gladnesse, 
Yheried  be  thy  might  and  thy  goodnesso. 

In  Heaven  and  Hell,  in  earth,  and  salt  see. 
Is  felt  thy  might,  if  that  I  well  disceme. 
As  man,  and  beast,  fish,  herbe,  and  grene  tree, 
They  fele  in  times  with  vapour  eteme, 
Grod  loveth,  and  to  love  woU  naught  weme, 
And  in  this  world  no  lives  creature, 
Withouten  love  is  worth,  or  may  endure^ 

Ye  Joves  first,  to  thilke  affectes  glade 
Through  which  that  thinges  liven  all  and  be, 
Commenden,  and  amorous  hem  made 
On  mortall  thing,  and  as  you  list  aye  ye 
Yeve  hem  in  love,  ease,  or  adversite  : 
And  in  a  thousand  formes  doune  hem  sent 
For  love  in  earth,  and  whom  you  list  he  hent. 

Ye  flers  Mars  appeasen  of  his  ire. 

And  as  you  list,  ye  maken  hertes  digne : 

Algates  hem  that  ye  woll  set  a  fire. 

They  dreden  shame,  and  vices  they  rcsigne. 

Ye  docn  him  curteis  be,  fresh,  and  benigne. 

And  high  or  low,  after  a  wight  entendeth 

The  joies  that  he  hath,  your  might  it  sendeth. 

Ye  holden  reigne  and  house  in  unitie. 

Ye  soothfast  cause  of  friendship  ben  also 

Ye  knowen  all  thilke  covered  qualitio 

Of  thinges,  which  that  foike  wondren  at  so. 

Whan  they  can  nat  construe  how  it  may  go. 

She  loveth  him,  or  why  he  loveth  here. 

As  why  this  fish,  and  nat  that  commeth  to  were. 

Ye  folke  a  law  have  set  in  universe. 
And  this  know  I  by  hem  that  lovers  be. 
That  who  so  striveth  with  you  hath  the  werse  : 
Now  ladie  bright,  for  thy  ben  ignite, 
At  reverence  of  hem  that  serven  thee. 
Whose  clerko  I  am,  so  teacheth  me  devise, 
Some  joy  of  that  is  felt  in  thy  servise. 

Yea,  in  my  naked  hcrte  sentcment 

In  hildo,  and  do  me  shew  of  thy  sweetnesse 

Caliope,  thy  voice  be  now  present. 

For  now  is  need,  seest  thou  nat  my  distrasse, 


How  I  mote  tell  anon  right  the  gUtdni 

Of  Troilus,  to  Venus  herying, 

To  the  which  who  nede  hath,  God  him  bring. 
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Lay  all  this  meane  while  this  Troilus 

Recording  his  lesson  in  this  manere, 

«  Mafey,"  thought  he,  **  thus  woU  I  say,  and  thos 

Thus  woll  I  plaine  unto  my  lady  dere,* 

That  word  is  good,  and  this  shall  be  my  chere 

This  n'ill  I  nat  forj'etten  in  no  wise," 

God  leve  him  werken  as  he  can  devise. 

And  lord  so  that  his  herte  gan  to  quappe. 
Hearing  her  come,  and  short  for  to  sUce, 
And  Pandarus  that  ledde  her  by  the  lappe^ 
Came  nere,  and  gan  in  at  the  curtein  pike. 
And  saied,  *'  Grod  doe  bote  on  all  that  are  sike, 
See  who  Lb  here  vou  comen  to  visite, 
Lo,  here  is  she  that  is  your  death  to  wite." 

Therewith  it  seemed  as  he  wept  almost, 

<<  A,  a**  (quod  Troilus  so  rouwfully) 

<<  Whether  me  be  wo,  O  mighty  god  thou  wiw^ 

Who  is  all  there,  I  sec  nat  truely  :  " 

"  Sir/'  (quod  Creseide)  «it  is  Pandare  and  I** 

"  Ye  sweet  herte  alas,  I  may  nat  rise 

To  kneele,  and  do  you  honour  in  some  wise.'^ 

And  dressed  him  upward,  and  she  right  the 
Gan  both  her  hondes  soft  upon  him  ley, 
"  0  for  the  love  of  God  doe  ye  not  so 
To  me,"  (quod  she)  **eye  what  is  tliis  to  sej  ! 
Sir  comen  am  I  to  you  for  causes  twey. 
First  you  to  thonke,  and  of  your  lordship  eke 
Continuaunce  I  would  you  besekc.*' 

This  Troilus  that  heard  his  ladie  pray 
Of  lordship,  him  wox  neither  quick  ne  dedde, 
Ne  might  o  word  for  shame  to  it  say. 
Although  men  shoulden  smitcn  off  his  hedde. 
But  Lord  so  he  wox  sodaineliche  redde  : 
And  sir,  his  lesson  that  ho  wendc  eonne 
To  praien  her,  is  through  his  wit  yronne. 

Creseide  all  this  aspied  well  ynough. 
For  she  was  wise,  and  loved  him  never  tlie 
All  nere  he  in  all  apert,  or  made  it  tough. 
Or  was  too  bold  to  sing  a  foole  a  masse. 
But  whan  his  shame  gan  somwhat  to 
His  reasons,  as  I  may  my  rimes  hold, 
I  woll  you  tell,  as  teachen  bookes  old. 

In  chaunged  voice,  right  for  his  very  drede, 

Which  voice  eke  quoke,  and  thereto  his  manere 

Goodly  abasht,  and  now  his  hewes  rede. 

Now  pale,  unto  Creseide  his  ladie  dere, 

With  looke  doun  cast,  and  humble  iyolden  chore, 

Lo,  the  alderfirst  word  that  him  astart. 

Was  twice, "  Mercy,  mercy,  0  my  sweet  herte." 

And  stint  a  while,  and  whan  he  might  out  bring, 
The  next  word  was,  "  God  wote  for  1  have 
As  faithfully  as  I  have  had  konning, 
Ben  yours  ail,  God  so  my  soule  do  save. 
And  shall,  till  tlmt  I  wofuU  might  be  grave. 
And  though  I  dare  ne  can  unto  you  plaine, 
Ywis  I  suffer  not  the  lasse  paine. 
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"  Thus  much  as  now,  ah,  womanliche  wife, 
I  may  out  bring,  and  if  this  you  displease, 
That  shall  1  wreke  upon  mine  owne  life 
Right  soone  I  trow,  and  do  your  herte  an  ease, 
If  with  my  death  your  herte  may  appease  : 
But  sens  that  ye  han  heard  me  somewhat  sey. 
Now  retch  I  never  how  soone  that  I  dey." 

Therewith  his  manly  sorrow  to  behold, 
It  might  have  made  an  herte  of  stone  to  rew, 
And  randare  wept  as  he  to  water  would. 
And  poked  ever  his  nece  new  and  new. 
And  saied,  <<  Wo  begon  been  hertes  true. 
For  love  of  God,  make  of  this  thing  an  end, 
Or  slea  us  both  at  ones,  ere  that  ye  wend." 


**  I,  what "  (quod  she)  ^  by  God  and  by  my  trouth 

I  n*ot  nat  what  ye  wilne  that  I  sey  : " 

^  £y,  what "  (quod  he)  **  that  ye  have  on  him  routh 

For  Groddes  love,  and  doeth  him  nat  to  dey  :  ** 

**  Now  than  thus ''  (quod  she)  *'  I  woU  him  prey, 

To  tell  me  the  fine  of  his  entent. 

Yet  wist  I  never  well  what  that  he  ment." 

**  What  that  I  mean,  O  my  sweet  herte  dere  ** 
(Quod  Troilus)  "  0  goodly  fresh  and  free. 
That  with  the  streames  of  your  eyen  so  clere 
Ye  shoulden  sometime  friendly  on  me  see. 
And  than  agreen  that  I  may  ben  bee 
Withouten  braunch  of  vice,  on  any  wise, 
In  trouth  alway  to  do  you  my  servise, 

**  As  to  my  lad^  right,  and  cheefe  resort. 
With  all  my  witte  and  all  my  diligence, 
And  to  have  right  as  you  list  contort. 
Under  your  yenle  egall  to  mine  offence. 
As  death,  if  that  I  breake  your  defence, 
And  that  ye  digue  me  so  much  honour. 
He  to  commaunden  aught  in  any  hour. 

**  And  I  to  ben  your  very  humble,  true, 

Secret,  and  in  my  paines  patient. 

And  ever  to  desiren  freshly  new 

To  serven,  and  to  ben  aye  like  diligent, 

And  with  good  herte  all  hooly  your  talent 

Receiven  well,  how  sore  that  me  smart, 

Lo  this  meane  I,  O  mine  owne  sweet  herte.** 

(Qnod  Pandarus)  *<  Lo,  here  an  hard  request, 
And  reasonable,  a  lady  fur  to  weme  : 
Now  nece  mine,  by  Natall  Joves  feest, 
Were  I  a  Grod,  ye  should  sterve  as  yeme. 
That  heren  wel  this  man  wol  nothing  yeme. 
But  your  honour,  and  scene  him  almost  sterve, 
And  ben  so  loth  to  suffer  him  you  to  serve." 

With  that  she  gan  her  eyen  on  him  cast 
Full  easily,  and  full  debonairely 
Avising  her,  and  hied  not  too  fast, 
With  never  a  word,  but  saied  him  softely, 
**  Mine  honour  safe,  I  woU  well  truely, 
And  in  such  forme,  as  I  can  now  devise, 
Receiven  him  fully  to  my  servise. 

i    ^  Beseeching  him  for  Goddes  love,  that  he 
Would  in  honour  of  trouth  and  geatillesse. 
As  I  well  meane,  eke  meanen  well  to  me  : 
And  mine  honour  with  wit  and  businesse 
Aye  kepe,  and  if  I  may  doen  him  gladn 
From  henceforth  ywis  I  n*ill  not  faine  : 
Now  beth  all  hole,  no  lenger  ye  ne  plaine. 


**  But  nathelesse,  this  wame  I  you  **  (quod  she) 

^  A  kinges  sonne  although  ye  be  ywis, 

Ye  shaU  no  more  have  soverainte 

Of  me  in  love,  than  right  in  that  case  is, 

Ne  n*ill  forbeare  if  that  ye  doen  amis 

To  wrath  you,  and  while  that  ye  me  serve, 

Cherishen  you,  right  after  that  ye  deserve, 

<'  And  shortly,  dere  herte  and  all  my  knight, 
Beth  glad,  and  draweth  you  to  lustinesse, 
And  I  shall  truely,  withall  my  full  might 
You  bitter  toumen  all  to  sweetnesse. 
If  I  be  she  that  may  doe  you  gladnesse. 
For  every  wo  ye  shall  recover  a  blisse,** 
And  him  in  armes  tooke,  and  gan  him  kisse. 

Fell  Pandarus  on  knees,  and  up  his  eyen 

To  Heaven  threw,  and  held  his  hondes  hie  : 

**  Immortall  God  "(quod  he)'<  that  maiest  not  dien, 

Cupide  I  meane,  of  this  maiest  glorifie. 

And  Venus,  thou  maiest  maken  melodic 

Withouten  bond,  me  seemeth  that  in  tonne, 

For  this  miracle  iche  here  eche  bell  soune. 

"  But  ho,  no  more  now  of  this  mattere. 
For  why  f  This  folke  woU  comen  up  anone. 
That  have  the  letter  redde,  lo,  I  hem  here. 
But  I  conjure  thee  Creseide,  and  one 
And  two,  thou  Troilus  whan  thou  maist  gone 
That  at  mine  house  ye  hen  at  my  warning, 
For  I  full  well  shall  shapen  your  comming. 

*<  And  easeth  there  your  hertes  right  ynough. 
And  let  see  which  of  you  shall  beare  the  bell 
To  speak  of  love  aright,"  and  therwith  he  lough, 
<*  For  there  have  I  a  leiser  for  to  tell :  " 
(Quod  Troilus)  "  how  long  shall  I  here  dwell 
Ere  this  be  doen  f*  (quod  he )  '*  Whan  thou  maiest  rise 
This  thing  shall  be  right  as  you  list  devise.** 

With  that  Heleine  and  also  Deiphebus 
Tho  comen  upward  right  at  the  staires  end. 
And  lord  so  uio  gan  gronen  Troilus, 
His  mother  and  his  suster  for  to  blend  : 
(Quod  Pandarus)  <*  It  time  is  that  we  wend. 
Take  nece  mine  your  leave  at  hem  all  three. 
And  let  hem  speak,  and  commeth  forth  with  me." 

She  tooke  her  leave  at  hem  full  ihriftely. 

As  she  well  could,  and  they  her  reverence 

Unto  the  full  didden  hartely, 

And  wonder  well  speaken  in  her  absence 

Of  her,  in  praising  of  her  excellence. 

Her  govemaunce,  her  wit,  and  her  manere 

Commendeden,  that  it  joy  was  to  here.  ^ 

Now  let  her  wend  unto  her  owne  place. 
And  toume  we  unto  Troilus  againe, 
That  gan  full  lightly  of  the  letter  pace. 
That  Deiphebus  had  in  the  garden  seine, 
And  of  Heleine  and  him  he  would  fcine 
Delivered  ben,  and  saied,  that  him  lest 
To  slope,  and  after  tales  have  a  rest. 

Heleine  him  kist,  and  tooke  her  leave  blive, 
Deiphebus  eke,  and  home  went  every  wight, 
And  Pandarus  as  fast  as  he  may  drive 
To  Troilus  tho  came,  as  Hue  right. 
And  on  a  paillet,  all  that  glad  night 
By  Troilus  he  lay,  with  merry  chere 
To  tale,  and  well  was  hem  they  were  yfere. 
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Whan  every  wight  was  voided  but  they  two. 

And  all  the  dores  weren  fast  yshet. 

To  tell  in  short,  withouten  words  mo, 

This  Pandarus,  without  any  let 

Up  rose,  and  on  his  bcddes  side  him  set, 

And  gan  to  speakeu  in  a  sober  wise 

To  Troilus,  as  I  shall  you  devise. 

^  Mine  alderlevest  lord,  and  brother  dere, 
God  wot,  and  thou,  that  it  sate  me  so  sore, 
Whan  I  thee  saw  so  languishing  to  here. 
For  love  of  which  thy  wo  woxe  alway  more, 
That  I  with  all  my  might,  and  all  my  lore, 
Have  ever  sithen  doen  my  businesse 
To  bring  thee  to  joye  out  of  distresse. 

^  And  have  it  brought  to  such  plite  as  thou  west 

So  that  through  me  thou  stondest  now  in  way 

To  faren  well,  I  say  it  for  no  host, 

And  west  thou  why,  but  shame  it  is  to  say, 

For  thee  have  I  begon  a  gamen  play, 

Which  that  I  never  doen  shall  eft  for  other. 

All  tho  he  were  a  thousand  fold  my  brother. 

**  That  is  to  say,  for  thee  am  I  becomen, 
Betwixen  game  and  earnest  such  a  nieane. 
As  maken  women  unto  men  to  comen. 
All  say  I  nat,  thou  west  well  what  I  meane. 
For  thee  have  I  my  nece,  of  vices  deane. 
So  fully  made  thy  geutiUesse  trist. 
That  all  shall  ben  right  as  thy  selfe  list' 

^  But  God,  that  all  woteth,  take  I  to  witnesse. 
That  never  I  this  for  covetise  wrought, 
But  only  for  to  abredge  that  distresse. 
For  which  welnie  thou  didest,  as  me  thought : 
But  good  brother  do  now  as  Uiee  ought, 
For  Godes  love,  and  kepe  her  out  of  blame, 
Sins  thou  art  wise,  and  save  alway  her  name. 

*  For  well  thou  w^ost,  the  name  as  yet  of  her 
Emongs  the  people  as  (who  saith)  halowed  is. 
For  that  man  is  unbore  I  dare  well  swere. 
That  ever  wist  that  she  did  amis, 
Bat  wo  is  me,  that  I  that  cause  aJl  thi& 
Biay  thinkeu  that  she  is  my  nece  dere, 
And  I  hir  eme,  and  traitour  eke  yfere. 

"  And  wer  it  wist,  that  I  through  mine  engine 
Had  in  mine  nece  yput  this  fantasie 
To  doen  thy  lust,  and  hooly  to  be  thine  : 
Why  all  the  world  would  upon  it  crie, 
And  say,  that  I  the  worste  trecherie 
Did  in  this  case,  that  ever  was  begon, 
An^she  fordone,  and  thou  right  nought  ywon. 

"  Wherefore  ere  I  woll  further  gone  or  paas. 
Yet  eft  I  thee  beseech,  and  fully  say. 
That  privete  go  with  us  in  this  caas, 
That  is  to  saine,  that  thou  us  never  wray. 
And  be  not  wroth,  though  I  thee  ofte  pray, 
To  holden  secree  such  an  high  mattere. 
For  skiifuU  is,  thou  wost  well,  my  praiere. 

"  And  thinke  what  wo  there  hath  betid  ere  this 
For  making  of  avauntes,  as  men  rede. 
And  what  mischauncc  in  this  world  vet  is 
Fro  day  to  day,  right  for  that  wicked  dede. 
For  which  these  wise  clerkes  that  ben  dede 
Have  ever  this  proverbed  to  us  young. 
That  the  first  vertue  is  to  kepe  the  toung. 
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'*  And  nere  it  that  I  wilne  as  now  abredgo 

Diffusion  of  speech,  I  could  almost 

A  thousand  old  stories  thee  alledge 

Of  women  lost,  through  false  and  fooles  best, 

Froverbes  canst  thy  selfe  enow,  and  wost 

Ayenst  that  vice  for  to  been  a  bUbbe, 

All  saied  men  sooth,  as  often  as  they  gabbe. 

^  O  tongue  alas,  so  often  here  befome 

Hast  thou  made  many  a  lady  bright  of  hew, 

Saied  '<  Welaway  the  day  that  I  was  borne,* 

And  many  a  maidens  sorrow  for  to  new. 

And  for  the  more  part  all  is  untrew 

That  men  of  yelpe,  and  it  were  brought  to  preve, 

Of  kind,  none  avauntour  is  to  leve. 

**  Avauntour  and  a  Her,  all  is  one. 

As  thus :  I  pose  a  woman  graunt  me 

Her  love,  and  saieth  that  other  woll  she  none. 

And  I  am  sworne  to  holden  it  secree, 

And  after  I  tell  it  two  or  three, 

Ywis  I  am  a  vauntour  at  the  lest. 

And  lie  eke,  for  I  breake  my  behest. 

*'  Now  looke  than  if  they  be  not  to  blame, 
Such  manor  folk,  what  shall  I  clepe  hem,  what, 
That  hem  avaunt  of  women,  and  by  name. 
That  yet  behight  hem  never  this  ne  that, 
Ne  know  hem  no  more  than  mine  old  hat, 
No  wonder  is,  so  God  me  sonde  hole. 
Though  women  dreden  with  us  men  to  dele. 

*<  I  say  not  this  for  no  of  mistrust  of  you, 
Ne  for  BO  wise  men,  but  for  fooles  nice. 
And  for  the  harme  that  in  the  world  is  now. 
As  well  for  foUie  oft,  as  for  maliice. 
For  well  wotc  I,  in  wise  folke  that  vice 
No  woman  dredeth,  if  she  be  well  avised, 
For  wise  been  by  fooles  harme  chastised. 

**  But  now  to  purpose,  leve  brother  dere. 
Have  all  this  thing  that  I  have  saied  in  mind. 
And  keep  thee  close,  and  be  now  of  good  chere 
For  all  thy  daies  thou  shalt  me  true  find, 
I  shall  thy  processc  set  in  such  a  kind. 
And  God  tofome,  that  it  shall  thee  suffise. 
For  it  shall  be  right  as  thou  wolt  devise. 

''  For  well  I  wote,  thou  meanest  well  parde. 
Therefore  I  dare  this  fully  undertake. 
Thou  wost  eke  what  thy  lady  graunted  thee. 
And  day  is  set  the  charters  to  make. 
Have  now  good  night,  I  may  no  longer  wake, 
And  bid  for  me,  sith  thou  art  now  in  bliase, 
Tliat  Grod  me  sonde  death,  or  some  Usse." 

Who  might  tellen  halfe  the  joy  or  feste 
Which  that  the  soule  of  Troilus  tho  felt. 
Hearing  theffect  of  Pandarus  beheste : 
His  old  wo,  that  made  his  herte  to  swelt, 
Gan  tho  for  joy  wastcn,  and  to  melt. 
And  all  tho  richesse  of  his  sighes  sore 
At  ones  fled,  he  felt  of  hem  no  more. 

But  right  80  as  these  holtes  and  these  luiyis 
That  han  in  winter  dead  ben  and  dr}', 
Revestcn  him  in  grene,  whan  that  May  is, 
Whan  every  lusty  beste  listcth  to  pley. 
Right  in  that  selfe  wise,  sooth  for  to  sey, 
Woxe  suddainly  his  herte  full  of  joy, 
I  That  gladder  was  there  never  man  in  Troy. 
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And  gan  his  looke  on  Pandams  up  cast 
Full  soberly,  and  friendly  on  to  see, 
And  saied,  *'  Friend,  in  Aprill  the  last, 
As  well  thou  wost,  if  it  remember  thee, 
How  nigh  the  death  for  wo  thou  founde  me, 
And  how  thou  diddest  all  thy  businesse 
To  know  of  me  the  cause  of  my  distresse. 

'*  Thou  wost  how  long  I  it  forbare  to  say 
To  thee,  that  art  the  man  that  I  best  trist, 
And  perill  none  was  it  to  thee  to  bewray, 
That  wist  I  well :  but  tell  me  if  thee  list, 
Sith  I  80  loth  was  that  thy  selfe  it  wist, 
How  durst  I  mo  tellen  of  this  matere  1 
That  quake  now,  and  no  wight  may  us  here. 

^  But  nathelesse,  by  that  God  I  thee  swere^ 
That  as  him  list  may  all  the  world  goveme. 
And  if  I  lye,  Achilles  with  his  spere 
Mine  herte  cleave,  all  were  my  life  eteme, 
As  I  am  mortall,  if  I  late  or  yeme 
Would  it  bewray,  or  durst  or  should  conne. 
For  all  the  good  that  God  made  under  sonne. 

"  That  rather  die  I  would,  and  determine 
As  thinketh  me  now,  stocked  in  prison. 
In  wretehednesBe,  in  filth,  and  in  vermine, 
Captive  to  cmell  king  Agamemnon  : 
And  this  in  all  the  temples  of  this  toun. 
Upon  the  Crodee  all,  I  woU  thee  swere 
To  morow  day,  if  that  thee  likcth  here. 

"  And  that  thou  hast  so  much  ydoen  for  me. 

That  I  ne  may  it  nevermore  deserve. 

This  know  I  well,  all  might  I  now  for  thee      ' 

A  thousand  times  on  a  morow  sterve, 

I  can  no  more,  but  that  I  woU  thee  serve 

Right  as  thy  slave,  whether  so  thou  wend. 

For  evermore,  unto  my  lives  end. 

"  But  here  with  al!  mine  herte  I  thee  beseech, 

That  never  in  me  tnou  dome  such  folly 

As  I  shall  saine  :  me  thought  by  thy  speech, 

That  this  which  thou  me  dost  for  companie, 

I  should  wenen  it  were  a  baudrie, 

I  am  not  wood,  all  if  I  leude  be, 

It  is  not  so,  that  wote  I  well  panle. 

**  But  he  that  goeth  for  gold,  or  for  richesse, 
On  such  messages,  call  him  what  ye  list. 
And  this  that  thou  dost,  call  it  gentlenesse. 
Compassion,  and  fellowship,  and  trist, 
Depart  it  so,  for  wide  where  is  wist 
How  that  there  is  diverside  required 
Betwixen  thinges  like,  as  I  have  lered. 

**  And  that  thou  know  I  thinke  not  ne  wene, 
That  this  service  a  shame  be  or  jape, 
I  have  my  faire  sister  Polexene, 
Caseandre,  Helein,  or  any  of  the  frape. 
Be  she  never  so  faire,  or  well  ysbauc. 
Tell  me  whiche  thou  wilt  of  everychone 
To  have  for  thine,  and  let  me  than  alone. 

^  But  sith  that  thou  hast  done  me  this  service^ 
My  life  to  save,  and  for  none  hope  of  mede : 
So  for  the  love  of  God,  this  great  emprise 
Performe  it  out,  now  is  the  most  nede 
For  high  and  low,  withouten  any  drede, 
I  woll  alway  thine  hestes  all  kcpe. 
Have  now  good  night,  and  let  us  both  sl^pe." 


Thus  held  hem  ech  of  other  well  apaied. 
That  all  the  world  ne  might  it  bet  amend. 
And  on  the  morrow  when  they  were  araied, 
Ech  to  his  owne  needs  gan  to  entend  : 
But  Troilus,  though  as  the  fire  he  brend. 
For  sharpe  desire  of  hope,  and  of  pleasaunoe, 
He  not  forgate  his  good  govemaunce. 

But  in  himself,  with  manhood  ean  restnun 
Ech  rakell  deed,  and  ech  unbridled  chere^ 
That  all  that  liven  soothe  for  to  saine, 
Ne  should  have  wist  by  word  or  by  manere 
What  that  he  roent,  as  touching  this  matere^ 
From  every  wight,  as  ferre  as  is  the  cloud, 
He  was  so  wise,  and  well  dissimulen  coud. 

And  all  the  while  which  that  I  now  devise^ 
This  was  his  hfe,  with  all  his  full  might : 
By  day  he  was  in  Martes  high  servisc. 
That  is  to  saine,  in  arraes  as  a  knight, 
And  for  the  more  part  all  the  long  night. 
He  Uy  and  thought  how  that  he  might  serve 
His  Udy  best,  her  thanke  for  to  deserve, 

N*ill  I  not  sweare,  although  he  lay  soft. 
That  in  his  thought  n'as  somwhat  diseased, 
Ne  that  he  toumed  on  his  pillowes  oft. 
And  would  of  that  him  missed  have  ben  eased^ 
But  in  such  case  men  be  nat  alway  pleased. 
For  naught  I  wote,  no  more  than  was  he. 
That  can  I  deeme  of  possibiUte. 

But  certaine  is,  to  purpose  for  to  go, 

That  in  this  while,  as  written  is  in  geste, 

He  saw  his  lady  Sometime,  and  also 

She  with  him  spake,  whan  that  she  durst  and  lesta, 

And  by  hir  both  avise,  as  was  the  best, 

Appointeden  full  warely  in  this  need, 

So  as  they  durst,  how  tiiey  would  proceed, 

But  it  was  spoken  in  so  short  a  wise. 
In  such  awaite  alway,  and  in  such  feare, 
Least  auy  wight  divinen  or  devise 
Would  of  hem  two,  or  to  it  lay  an  eare. 
That  all  this  world  so  lefe  to  hem  ne  were, 
As  that  Cupide  would  hem  his  grace  send. 
To  maken  of  her  speech  right  an  end. 

But  thilke  little  that  they  spake  or  wrought. 
His  wise  ghost  tooke  aye  of  all  such  hede. 
It  seemed  her  ho  wistc  what  she  thought, 
Withouten  word,  so  that  it  was  no  nede 
To  bid  him  aught  to  doen,  or  aught  forbede. 
For  which  she  thought  that  love,  all  come  it  latc^ 
Of  all  joy  had  opened  her  the  yate. 

And  shortly  of  this  processe  for  to  pace. 
So  well  his  werke  and  wordes  he  beset. 
That  he  so  full  stood  in  his  ladies  grace. 
That  twenty  thousand  times  ere  she  let, 
She  thonked  God  bhc  ever  with  him  met, 
So  could  he  him  governe  in  such  servise^ 
That  all  the  world  ne  might  it  bet  deviso. 

For  she  found  him  so  discreet  in  all. 
So  secret,  and  of  such  obeiaaunce. 
That  well  she  felt  he  was  to  her  a  wall 
Of  steel,  and  shield  of  every  displeasaunce, 
That  to  been  in  his  good  govemaunce. 
So  wise  he  was,  she  was  no  more  afcred, 
I  meane  as  ferre  as  aught  ben  requercd. 
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And  PandaruB  to  quicke  alway  the  fir% 
Was  ever  ylike  prest  and  diligent. 
To  ease  his  friend  was  set  all  his  desire^ 
He  shone  aye  on,  he  to  and  fro  was  sent, 
He  letters  bare,  whan  Troilus  was  absent, 
That  never  man,  as  in  his  friendes  nede, 
Ne  bare  him  bet  than  he,  withouten  drede. 

Bat  now  peraventure  some  man  waiten  would 
That  every  word,  or  send,  look,  or  chore 
Of  Troilus,  that  I  rehearcen  should, 
In  all  this  while,  unto  his  lady  dere, 
I  trow  it  were  a  long  thing  for  to  here. 
Or  of  what  wight  that  stant  in  such  disjoint 
His  wordes  all,  or  every  looke  to  point. 

Forsooth  I  have  not  herd  it  done  ere  this. 
In  story  none,  ne  no  man  here  I  wene. 
And  though  I  would,  I  could  not  ywis, 
For  there  was  some  epistle  hem  bctwene. 
That  would  (as  saith  mine  autor)  wel  contcne 
Nie  half  this  boke,  of  which  him  list  not  write, 
How  should  I  than  a  line  of  it  endite ! 

But  to  the  great  effect,  than  say  I  thus. 
That  stonden  in  concord  and  in  quiete 
This  like  two,  Creseide  and  Troilus, 
As  I  have  told,  and  in  this  time  swetc, 
Save  onely  often  might  they  not  mete, 
Ne  leisure  have,  hir  speeches  to  fulfell, 
That  it  befell  right  as  I  shall  you  tell, 

That  Pandams,  that  ever  did  his  might, 
Right  for  the  fine  that  I  shall  speake  of  here, 
As  for  to  bringen  to  his  house  some  night 
His  faire  nece,  and  Troilus  yfere, 
Where  as  at  leiser  all  this  liigh  matere 
Touching  hir  love  were  at  the  full  up  bound, 
Had  out  of  doubt  a  time  to  it  found. 

For  he  with  great  deliberation 

Had  every  thing  that  thereto  might  availe 

Feme  cast,  and  put  in  execution, 

And  nether  left  for  cost  ne  for  travailc, 

Come  if  hem  liste,  hem  should  nothing  faile, 

And  for  to  l^n  in  aught  aspicd  there. 

That  wist  he  well  an  impossible  were. 

Dredelesse  it  clere  was  in  the  wind 

Of  every  pie,  and  every  let  game, 

Now  all  is  well,  for  all  the  world  is  blind 

In  this  matter,  both  fremed  and  tame, 

This  timber  is  all  ready  up  to  frame. 

Us  lacketh  naught,  but  that  we  weten  would 

A  certaine  houre,  in  which  she  comen  should. 

And  Troilus,  that  all  this  purveyaunce 

Knew  at  the  full,  and  waited  on  it  aye. 

And  hereupon  eke  made  great  ordinaunce. 

And  found  his  cause,  and  therwith  his  arrayc, 

If  that  he  were  missed  night  or  day. 

They  thought  there  while  he  was  about  this  servisc, 

That  he  was  gone  to  done  his  sacrifice, 

And  must  at  such  a  temple  alone  wake, 

Answered  of  Apollo  for  to  be, 

And  first  to  sene  the  holy  laurer  quake, 

Er  that  Apollo  spake  out  of  the  tree. 

To  tellen  him  next  whan  Greeks  should  ilie. 

And  forthy  let  him  no  man,  God  forbede, 

But  pray  Apollo  helpe  in  this  nede. 


Now  is  there  litell  more  for  to  done, 
But  Pandare  up,  and  shortly  for  to  saine. 
Right  sono  upon  the  chaunging  of  the  Mone, 
Whan  lightlesse  is  the  world  a  night  or  twune. 
And  that  the  welkin  shope  him  for  to  raine^ 
He  streight  a  morrow  unto  his  nece  went. 
Ye  have  well  herde  the  fine  of  his  entoii. 

Whan  he  was  comen,  he  gan  anon  to  plAj, 
As  he  was  wont,  and  of  hiraselfe  to  jape. 
And  finally  he  swore,  and  gan  her  say. 
By  this  and  that,  she  should  him  not  eeeape. 
No  longer  done  him  after  her  to  gape  : 
But  certainly,  she  must,  by  her  leve. 
Come  soupen  in  his  house  with  him  at  ere. 

At  which  she  lough,  and  gan  her  first  exeaae. 
And  said  :  ''  It  raineth  :  To,  how  should  I  gone," 
**  Let  be,"  (quod  he)  '^  ne  stonde  not  thus  to  miBR| 
This  mote  be  don,  ye  shal  come  there  anonc," 
So  at  the  last,  hereof  they  fell  at  one  : 
Or  eles  fast  he  swore  her  in  her  eere. 
He  nolde  never  comen  there  she  were. 

Sone  after  this,  she  to  him  gan  rowne^ 

And  asked  him  if  Troilus  were  there. 

He  swore  her  nay,  for  he  was  out  of  towne : 

And  said,  ^*  Nece,  I  suppose  that  he  were  there. 

You  durst  never  thereof  have  the  more  fere  ! 

For  rather  than  men  might  him  there  aspie. 

Me  were  lever  a  thousand  folde  to  die." 

Naught  list  mine  auctour  fully  to  declare 
What  that  she  thought,  whan  as  he  said  so, 
That  Troilus  was  out  of  towne  yfare. 
And  if  he  said  thereof  soth  or  no. 
But  that  withouten  awaite  with  him  to  go. 
She  graunted  him,  stth  he  her  that  besoughty 
And  as  his  nece  obeyed  as  her  ought. 

But  nathelesse,  yet  gan  she  him  besech, 
(Although  with  him  to  gone  it  was  no  fere) 
For  to  l^ware  of  gofisshe  peoples  spech. 
That  dremen  thinges,  which  that  never  were. 
And  wel  aviso  him  whom  he  brought  there  : 
And  said  him,  *<  Erne,  sens  I  must  on  ^-oa  trist, 
Loke  al  be  wel,  and  do  now  as  you  list.' 


n 


He  swore  her  this  by  stockes  and  by  stones. 
And  by  the  Goddes  that  in  Heven  dwell. 
Or  eles  were  him  lever  soule  and  bones. 
With  Pluto  king,  as  dcpe  ben  in  Hell 
As  Tantalus  :  what  should  I  more  tell ! 
When  al  was  well,  he  rose  and  toke  his  leve. 
And  she  to  souper  came  whan  it  was  eve. 

With  a  certaine  number  of  her  own  men. 
And  with  her  faire  nece  Antigone, 
And  other  of  her  women  nine  or  ten, 
But  who  was  glad  now,  who,  as  trowe  yee  1 
But  Troilus,  that  stode  and  might  it  see 
Throughout  a  litel  window  in  a  stewe, 
Thcr  he  beshct,  sith  midnight,  was  in  mew^ 

Unwist  of  every  wight,  but  of  Pandare. 
But  to  the  point,  now  whan  that  she  was  come^ 
With  al  joy,  and  al  her  frendes  in  fare^ 
Hero  eme  anon  in  armes  hath  her  nome^ 
And  than  to  the  souper  al  and  some, 
Whan  as  time  was,  full  softe  they  hem  set, 
God  wot  there  was  no  deinte  ferre  to  fet. 
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Aod  after  sonper  gonoen  they  to  rise, 

At  ease  well,  with  herte  full  fresh  and  glade. 

And  wel  was  him  that  conde  best  devise 

To  liken  her,  or  that  her  laughen  made, 

He  songe,  she  plaide,  he  told  a  tale  of  Wade  : 

Bat  at  the  last,  as  every  thing  hath  end. 

She  toke  her  leave^  and  nedes  would  thence  wend. 

But  O  Fortune,  executrice  of  wierdes, 

0  influences  of  these  hevens  hie, 

Soth  is,  that  under  God  ye  ben  our  hicrdes, 
Though  to  us  beestes  ben  the  causes  wrie  : 
This  mene  I  now,  for  she  gan  homeward  hie  ; 
But  execute  was  all  beside  hir  leve. 
At  the  goddes  wil,  for  which  she  must  bleve. 

The  bente  Mone  with  her  homes  all  pale, 
Satumos  aod  Jove,  in  Cancro  joyned  were, 
That  such  a  raine  from  Heven  gan  availe, 
That  every  maner  woman  that  was  there, 
Had  of  that  smoky  raine  a  very  feere  : 
At  which  Pandare  tho  lough,  and  said  thennc^ 
*<  Now  were  it  time  a  lady  to  go  henne. 

**  But  good  nece,  if  I  might  ever  please 
You  any  thing,  than  pray  I  you,"  ( quod  he) 
^  To  don  mine  herte  as  now  so  great  an  ease, 
As  for  to  dwell  here  al  this  night  with  me. 
For  why  1  this  is  your  owne  house  parde  : 
For  by  my  trouth,  I  say  it  nat  in  game. 
To  wende  as  now,  it  were  to  me  a  shame." 

Creseide^  which  that  could  as  much  good 
As  halfe  a  world,  toke  hede  of  his  praire, 
And  sens  it  rained,  and  al  was  in  a  flod^ 
She  thought,  **  As  good  chepe  may  I  dwel  hero 
And  graunt  it  gladly  with  a  frendcs  chore. 
And  have  a  thouk,  as  grutch  and  than  abide, 
For  home  to  go  it  may  nat  well  betide." 

*<  I  wol,"  (quod  she)  <<mine  uncle  liefe  and  dere, 
Sens  that  you  list,  it  skill  is  to  be  so, 

1  am  right  glad  with  you  to  dwellen  here, 
I  said  but  agame  that  I  would  go." 

**  Ywis  graunt  mercy  nece,"  (quod  he)  "  tho : 

Were  it  agame  or  no,  sothe  to  tell. 

Now  am  I  glad,  sens  that  you  list  to  dwel." 

Thus  al  is  wel,  but  tho  began  aright 
The  newe  joy,  and  al  the  lest  againe, 
But  Pandarus,  if  goodly  had  he  might. 
He  would  have  hied  her  to  bedde  full  faine, 
And  said,  "  O  Lord,  this  is  an  huge  raine. 
This  were  a  wether  for  to  sleepen  in. 
And  that  I  rede  us  soone  to  begin. 

**  And  nece,  wote  ye  where  I  well  you  lay. 
For  that  we  shul  not  liggen  ferre  a  sender. 
And  for  ye  neither  shullcn,  dare  I  say, 
Here  noise  of  raine,  ne  yet  of  thunder  1 
By  God  right  in  my  closet  yonder, 
And  I  wol  in  that  utter  house  alone, 
Ben  wardain  of  your  women  everichone. 

**  And  in  this  middle  chambro  that  ye  se, 
Slial  your  women  slepen,  wel  and  soft. 
And  there  I  said,  sbal  your  selvcn  be  : 
And  if  ye  liggen  wel  to  night,  come  oft, 
And  carcth  not  what  wetlier  is  aloft. 
The  wine  anone,  and  whan  so  you  lest, 
Go  we  to  slope,  I  trowe  it  be  the  best." 


There  n*is  no  more,  but  hereafter  sone 
They  voide,  dronke,  and  travers  draw  anone, 
Gan  every  wight  that  hath  nought  to  done 
More  in  the  place,  out  of  the  chambre  gone. 
And  ever  more  so  stereliche  it  rone, 
And  blewe  therwith  so  wonderliche  loude. 
That  wel  nigh  no  man  heren  other  coude. 

Tho  Pandarus  her  eme,  right  as  him  ought 
With  women,  such  as  were  her  most  about, 
Ful  glad  unto  her  beddes  side  her  brought, 
And  toke  his  leave,  and  gan  ful  lowe  lout. 
And  said,  '<  Hero  at  this  closet  dore  without. 
Right  overtwhart,  your  women  liggen  all. 
That  whom  ye  list  of  hem,  ye  may  sone  <»11. 

Lo,  whan  that  she  was  in  the  closet  laid, 

And  al  her  women  foi*th  by  ordinaunce, 

A  bedde  weren,  there  as  I  have  said. 

There  n'as  no  more  to  skippen  nor  to  prauncc. 

But  bodcn  go  to  bedde  wiUi  mischaunce, 

If  any  wight  stering  were  any  where. 

And  let  hem  slepen,  that  abedde  were. 

But  Pandarus,  that  wel  couth  echo  adele. 
The  old  daunce,  and  every  point  therin. 
Whan  tliat  he  saw  that  all  thing  was  wele. 
He  thought  he  wold  upon  his  werke  begin : 
And  gan  the  stewe  dore  al  soft  unpin. 
As  still  as  a  stone,  without  longer  let. 
By  Troilus  adoun  right  he  him  set. 

And  shortly  to  the  point  right  for  to  gone. 
Of  al  this  werke  he  told  him  worde  and  end. 
And  said,  '<  Make  thee  redy  right  anone. 
For  thou  shalt  into  Heven  bliBse  wend.'' 
**  Now  blisfuU  Venus,  thou  me  grace  send," 
(Quod  Troilus)  **  for  never  yet  no  dede. 
Had  I  er  now,  ne  halfendelo  the  drede." 

(Quod  Pandarus)  **  Ne  drede  thee  never  a  dele. 

For  it  shal  be  right  as  thou  wolt  desire. 

So  thrive  I,  this  night  shall  I  make  it  wele, 

Or  casten  aJl  the  gruel  in  the  fire." 

"  Yet  blisful  Venus  this  night  thou  me  enspire," 

(Quod  Troilus)  <<  as  wis  as  I  the  serve. 

And  ever  bet  and  bet  shall  till  I  sterve. 

<<  And  if  I  had,  O  Venus,  ful  of  mirth, 
Aspectes  badde  of  Mars,  or  of  Satume, 
Or  thou  combuste,  or  let  were  in  my  birth. 
Thy  father  pray,  al  thiike  harme  distume 
Of  grace,  and  that  I  glad  ayen  may  tume: 
For  love  of  him  thou  lovedst  in  the  shawe, 
I  mean  Aden,  that  with  the  bore  was  slawe. 

**  Jove  eke,  for  the  love  of  faire  Europe, 
The  which  in  forme  of  a  buUe  away  thou  fet : 
Now  help,  O  Mars,  thou  with  thy  blody  cope 
For  love  of  Cipria,  thou  me  naught  ne  let : 
O  Phebus,  think  when  Daphne  her  selven  shet 
Under  the  barke,  and  laurcr  wore  for  drede, 
Yet  for  her  love,  0  help  now  at  this  ncde. 

"  Mercuric,  for  tho  love  of  her  eke. 

For  which  Pallas  was  with  Aglauros  wroth, 

Now  heipe,  and  eke  Diane  I  the  beseke, 

That  this  viage  be  nat  to  tho  loth: 

0  fatall  sustrcn,  which  or  any  cloth 

Me  shapen  was,  my  destine  uio  sponne, 

So  helpeth  to  this  werke  that  is  begonne.'* 
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(Quod  Pandanis)  ^  Thou  wretched  mouses  herte, 

Art  thou  agast  so  that  she  will  the  bite! 

Why  do  on  this  furred  cloke  on  thy  sherte. 

And  folow  me,  for  I  wol  have  the  wite : 

But  bide,  and  let  me  gon  before  alite/' 

And  with  that  he  gan  undone  a  trappe, 

And  Troilus  he  brought  in  by  the  lappe. 

The  Sterne  winds  so  loude  gan  for  to  rout 
That  no  wight  other  noise  might  here. 
And  they  that  laicn  at  the  dore  without, 
Ful  sikerly  they  slepten  al  yfere  : 
And  Pandarus,  with  ful  sobre  chere, 
Goth  to  the  dore  anon  withouten  lett/ 
There  as  they  lay,  and  softly  it  shette. 

And  as  he  came  ayen  prively 

His  nece  awoke,  and  asketh,  <<  Who  goeth  there  T 

"  My  owne  dere  nece,"  (quod  he)  **  it  am  I, 

Ne  wondrcth  not,  ne  have  of  it  no  fere." 

And  nere  he  came,  and  said  her  in  her  eere : 

"  No  worde  for  love  of  God  I  you  besech. 

Let  no  wight  arise,  and  here  of  our  spech/' 

**  What,  which  way  be  ye  comen  ?  benedicite," 
(Quod  she)  ^  and  how  uuwiste  of  hem  all !  " 
*<  Here  at  this  secrete  trap  dore,"  (quod  he) 
(Quod  tho  Creseide)  ^  Let  me  some  wight  odl :" 
<<  Eigh,  God  forbid  that  it  should  so  fall," 
(Quod  Pandarus)  <<  that  ye  such  foly  wrought, 
*'  They  might  demen  thing  tliey  never  er  thought. 

*'  It  is  nat  good  a  sleping  hound  to  wake, 
Ne  yeve  a  wight  a  cause  for  to  devine. 
Your  women  slepen  al,  I  undertake, 
So  that  for  hem  the  house  men  might  mine^ 
And  slepen  wollen  till  the  Sunne  shine. 
And  whan  my  tale  is  brought  to  an  end, 
Unwist  right  as  I  came,  so  wol  I  wende. 

"  Now  nece  mine,  ye  shul  well  understonde," 
(Quod  he)  *'  so  as  ye  women  demen  all. 
That  for  to  hold  in  love  a  man  in  honde. 
And  him  her  lefe  and  dere  herte  to  call. 
And  maken  him  an  howne  above  to  call : 
I  mene,  as  love  an  other  in  this  mene  while, 
She  doth  her  selfe  a  shame,  and  him  a  gile. 

**  Now  whereby  that  I  tel  you  al  this. 
Ye  wotc  your  selfe,  as  wel  as  any  wight, 
How  that  your  love  al  fully  graunted  is 
To  Troilus,  the  worthiest  wight 
One  of  the  world,  and  therto  trouth  yplight, 
That  but  it  were  on  him  alone,  ye  n'old 
Him  never  falsen,  while  ye  liven  should. 

**  Now  stonte  it  thus,  that  sith  I  fro  you  went^ 
This  Troilus,  right  platly  for  to  seine, 
Is  through  a  gutter  by  a  privy  went. 
Into  my  chambre  come  in  al  this  reine  : 
Unwist  of  every  mancr  wight  certainc, 
Save  of  my  selfe,  as  wisely  have  I  joy, 
And  by  the  faith  I  owe  to  Priam  of  Troy. 

"  And  ho  is  come  in  such  paine  and  distresses 

That  but  if  he  be  al  fully  wood  by  this. 

He  sodainly  mote  fal  into  woodnesse. 

But  if  God  helpo  :  and  cause  why  is  this  ? 

He  saith  him  tolde  is  of  a  frende  of  his. 

How  that  ye  should  loven  one,  that  hight  Horasty 

For  Borow  of  which  this  night  shal  be  his  last.*' 


Creseide,  which  that  al  this  wonder  herde, 
Gan  sodainly  about  her  herte  cold. 
And  with  a  siffhe  she  sorowfnlly  answerd, 
"  Alas,  I  wende  who  so  ever  tales  told. 
My  dere  herte  woulden  me  nat  have  hold 
So  lightly  faulse :  alas  conceites  wrong. 
What  hum  they  done,  for  now  live  I  to  long. 

*<  Horaste  alas,  and  falsen  Troilus, 

I  know  him  not,  God  helpe  me  so,"  (qaod  she) 

"  Alas,  what  wicked  spirite  told  him  thus. 

Now  certes,  eme,  to  morrow  and  I  him  ae, 

I  shal  therof  as  full  excusen  me. 

As  ever  did  woman,  if  him  like," 

And  with  that  word  she  gan  ful  sore  sike. 

**  0  God,"  (quod  she)  <'  so  worldly  selinease 

Which  clerkes  callen  false  felicite, 

Ymedled  is  with  many  bitternesse, 

Ful  an^ishous,  than  is,  God  wote,"  (quod  she) 

**  Condicion  of  veine  prosperite. 

For  either  joyes  comen  nat  yfere. 

Or  eles  no  wight  hath  hem  alway  here. 

**  O  brotil  wele  of  mannes  joy  unstable, 
With  what  wight  so  thou  be,  or  thou  who  play^ 
Either  he  wote,  that  thou  joy  art  mutable. 
Or  wote  it  nat,  it  mote  ben  one  of  tway  : 
Now  if  he  wot  it  nat,  how  may  he  say. 
That  he  hath  very  joy  and  silinesee, 
That  is  of  ignorance  aie  in  derkenesse  f 

"  Now  if  he  wote  that  joy  is  transitory. 
As  every  joy  of  worldly  thing  mote  flee. 
Than  every  time  he  that  hath  in  memory. 
The  drede  of  losing,  maketh  him  that  he 
May  in  no  parfite  sikemesse  be  : 
And  if  to  lese  his  joy,  he  set  a  mite. 
Than  semeth  it,  that  joy  is  worth  ful  lite. 

**  Wherfore  I  wol  define  in  this  materc. 
That  truely  for  aught  I  can  espie. 
There  is  no  very  wele  in  this  world  here. 
But  O  thou  wicked  serpent  Jalousie, 
Thou  misbeleved,  and  envious  folie. 
Why  hast  thou  Troilus  made  to  me  untrist, 
That  never  yet  agilte,  that  I  wist  1 " 


(Quod  Pandarus)  «  Thus  fallen  is  this 

"  Why  uncle  mine,"  (quod  she)  "  who  told  him  this, 

And  why  doth  my  dere  herte  thus,  alas  !" 

"  Ye  wote,  ye  nece  mine,"  (quod  he)  "  what  it  is, 

I  hope  al  shal  we  wel,  that  is  amis. 

For  ye  may  quenche  al  this,  if  that  you  lest. 

And  doeth  right  so,  I  hold  it  for  the  best." 

"So  shal  I  do  to  morrow,  ywis,"  (quod  she; 
"  And  God  toforne,  so  that  it  shall  suffice  :" 
"  To  morow  alas,  that  were  faire,"  (quod  he) 
"  Nay,  nay,  it  may  nat  stonden  in  this  wise : 
For  nece  mine,  this  writen  clerkes  wise, 
That  peril  is  with  dretching  in  drawe. 
Nay  socbe  abodes  ben  nat  worth  an  hawe. 

"  Nece,  all  thing  hath  time  I  dare  avow. 
For  whan  a  chambre  a  fire  is  or  an  hall, 
Well  more  nede  is,  it  sodainly  rescow. 
Than  to  disputen  and  aske  amonges  aU, 
How  the  candle  in  the  straws  is  fall : 
Ah  benedicite,  for  al  among  that  fare, 
The  harme  is  done,  and  farwel  feldefare. 
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**  Aod  neoe  mine,  ne  take  it  nat  a  grefe, 
If  that  ye  suffre  him  al  night  in  this  wo, 
God  helpe  me  so,  ye  had  him  never  lefe, 
That  dare  I  sain,  now  there  is  but  we  two. 
But  wel  I  wote  that  ye  wol  nat  so  do, 
Ye  ben  to  wise  to  done  so  great  folic. 
To  put  his  life  al  night  in  jeopardie." 

**  Had  I  him  never  lefe  1  By  God  I  wene. 

Ye  had  never  thing  so  lefe,"  (quod  she.) 

**  Now  by  my  thrifte,"  (quod  he ) <<that  shall  be  sene, 

For  sith  ye  make  this  ensample  of  me, 

If  iche  al  night  would  him  in  sorow  se, 

For  al  the  treasour  in  the  toune  of  Troie, 

I  bidde  God,  I  never  mote  have  joie, 

**  Now  loke  than,  if  ye  that  ben  his  love, 
Should  put  his  life  al  night  in  jeopardie, 
For  thing  of  nought :  now  by  that  God  above 
Nat  onely  this  delay  cometh  of  folie, 
But  of  malice,  if  that  I  should  nat  lie  : 
What,  platly  and  ye  suffre  him  in  distressc, 
Ye  neither  bonnte  done  ne  geutiluesse." 

(Quod  tho  Creseide)  '*  Well  ye  done  o  thing, 
And  ye  therwith  shal  stinte  al  his  disease, 
Have  here  and  here  to  him  this  blew  ring. 
For  there  is  nothing  might  him  better  plese, 
Save  I  my  selfe,  ne  more  his  herte  apese, 
And  say,  my  dere  herte,  that  his  sorow. 
Is  causelesse,  that  shal  he  sene  to  morow/' 

^  A  ring,**  (quod  he)  "ye  hasel  wodes  shaken. 

Ye  nece  mine,  that  ring  must  have  a  stone. 

That  might  deed  men  alive  all  maken, 

And  such  a  ring  trowe  I  that  yce  liave  none  : 

Discrecion  out  of  your  heed  is  gone, 

That  fele  I  now,**  (quod  he)  **  and  that  is  routh  : 

0  time  ylost,  wel  maiest  thou  cursen  slouth. 

**  Wote  ye  not  wel  that  noble  and  hie  corage 
Ne  soroweth  nat,  ne  stinteth  eke  for  lite. 
But  if  a  foole  were  in  a  jelous  rage, 

1  n'old  setten  at  his  sorow  a  mite^ 

But  feste  him  with  a  fewe  wordes  all  white, 
Another  day  whan  that  I  might  him  find  ; 
But  this  thing  stant  al  in  another  kind. 

**  This  is  so  gentle  and  so  tender  of  herte, 
That  with  his  death  he  wol  his  sorrows  wreke, 
For  trust  it  well,  how  sore  that  him  Bmart, 
He  woU  to  you  no  jealous  wordes  spoke, 
And  forthy  nece,  er  that  his  herte  brekc. 
So  speke  your  selfe  to  him  of  this  matere, 
For  with  a  worde  ye  may  his  herte  stere. 

0  Now  have  I  told  what  peril  he  is  in. 
And  is  coming  unwist  is  to  every  wight, 
Ne  parde  harme  may  there  be  none,  ne  sin, 

1  wol  my  self  be  with  you  all  this  night. 
Ye  know  eke  how  it  is  your  owne  knight. 
And  that  by  right,  ye  must  upon  him  triste, 
And  I  al  prest  to  fetch  him  whan  you  liste.*' 

This  accident  so  pi  tons  was  to  here. 
And  eke  so  like  a  sothe^  at  prime  face, 
And  Troilus  her  knight,  to  her  so  dere, 
His  prive  comming,  and  the  siker  place, 
That  though  she  did  him  as  than  a  grace, 
Considred  all  thinges  as  they  now  stood. 
No  wonder  is,  sens  he  did  al  for  good. 


Creseide  answerde,  ^  As  wisely  God  at  rest 
My  soule  bring,  as  me  is  for  him  wo, 
And,  eme,  ywis,  faine  would  I  don  the  besf^ 
If  that  I  ffraoe  had  for  to  do  so, 
But  whether  that  ye  dwell,  or  for  him  go, 
I  am,  till  God  taie  better  minde  send. 
At  dulcarnon,  right  at  my  wittes  end." 

iQuod  Pandarus)  "  Ye,  nece,  wol  ye  here, 
)uIcamon  is  called  fleming  of  wretches, 
It  semeth  herd,  for  wretches  wol  nought  lere. 
For  very  slouth,  or  other  wilfull  tetches. 
This  is  said  bv  hem  that  be  not  worth  two  fetcheSj 
But  ye  ben  wise,  and  that  ye  ban  on  bond, 
N'is  neither  harde,  no  skilfuU  to  withstond." 

**  Than,  eme,"  (quod  she)  '^  doeth  here  as  you  list. 

But  ere  he  come,  I  wol  up  first  arise, 

And  fur  the  love  of  God,  sens  all  my  trist 

Is  on  you  two,  and  ye  beth  bothe  wise. 

So  werketh  now,  in  so  discrete  a  wise. 

That  1  honour  may  have  and  he  plesaunce. 

For  I  am  here,  al  in  your  govemaunce." 

*«  That  is  well  said,"  (quod'he)  «  my  nece  dere. 
There  good  thrifte  on  that  wise  gentill  herte, 
But  liggeth  still,  and  taketh  him  right  here, 
It  nedeth  nat  no  ferther  for  him  start. 
And  eche  of  you  easeth  other  sorowes  smart. 
For  love  of  God,  and  Venus  I  the  hery, 
For  sonc  hope  I,  that  we  shall  ben  mery." 

This  Troilus  full  sone  on  knees  him  sette. 
Full  sobrely,  right  by  her  beddes  heed. 
And  in  hb  besto  wise  his  lady  srette  : 
But  lord  so  she  woxe  sodainlicne  reed, 
Ne  though  men  should  smiten  of  her  heed. 
She  could  not  o  word  a  right  out  bring. 
So  sodainly  for  his  sodaine  coming. 

But  Pandarus,  that  so  wel  coulde  fele 

In  eveipr  thing,  to  play  anon  began. 

And  said,  **  Nece  se  how  this  lord  gan  knele  : 

How  for  your  trouth,  se  this  gentil  man  : " 

And  with  that  worde,  he  for  a  quishen  ran. 

And  saied,  *<  Kneleth  now  while  that  thou  lest. 

There  God  your  hertes  bring  sone  at  rest" 

Can  I  naught  sain,  for  she  bad  him  nat  rise. 

If  sorow  it  put  out  of  remembraunce, 

Or  eles  that  she  toke  it  in  the  wise 

Of  duetie,  as  for  his  observaunce, 

But  well  find  I,  she  did  him  this  pleasauncc, 

That  she  him  kist,  although  she  siked  sore, 

And  bad  him  sit  adoun  withouten  more. 

(Quod  Pandarus)  "  Now  woU  ye  well  begm. 
Now  doth  him  sittc  downc,  good  nece  dere 
Upon  your  beddes  side,  al  there  within. 
That  ech  of  you  the  bet  may  other  here,'.* 
And  with  that  worde  he  drew  him  to  the  fiere. 
And  toke  a  light,  and  founde  his  countenaunce, 
As  for  to  loke  upon  an  old  romaunce. 

Creseide  that  was  Troilus  lady  right, 
And  clere  stode  in  a  ground  of  sikemesse, 
All  thought  she  her  servant  and  her  knight 
Ne  should  none  untrouth  in  her  gesse  : 
That  nathclesse,  considered  his  dtstresse. 
And  that  love  is  in  cause  of  such  folic, 
Thus  to  him  spake  she  of  his  jclousie. 
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^  Lo,  herte  mine,  as  would  the  excellence 
Of  love,  ayenst  the  which  that  no  man  may, 
Ne  ought  eke  goodly  maken  resistence, 
And  eke  bicause  I  felte  wel  and  say, 
Your  great  trouth,  and  service  every  day : 
And  that  your  herte  al  mine  was,  soth  to  saine, 
This  drove  me  for  to  rewe  upon  your  paine. 

^  And  your  goodnes  have  I  founden  alway  yet, 
Of  which,  my  dere  herte,  and  al  my  knight, 
I  thanke  it  you,  as  ferre  as  I  have  wit, 
Al  can  I  nat  as  much  as  it  were  right. 
And  I  emforth  my  conning  and  my  might 
Have,  and  aie  shal,  how  sore  that  ye  smert, 
Ben  to  you  trew  and  hole  with  all  mine  herte. 

^  And  dredelesse  that  shal  be  founden  at  prove, 
But,  herte  mine,  what  al  this  is  to  sain 
Shall  well  be  told,  so  that  ye  nought  you  greve 
Though  I  to  you  right  on  your  self  complain. 
For  there  with  meane  I  finally  the  jpain, 
That  halte  your  herte  and  mine  in  heavinesse, 
Fully  to  slaine,  and  every  wrong  redresse. 

• 
"  My  good  mine,  not  I,  for  why  ne  how 
That  jelousie  alas,  that  wicked  wivere. 
Thus  causelesse  is  cropen  into  you, 
The  harme  of  which  I  would  faine  delivere  : 
Alas,  that  he  all  hole  or  of  him  some  slivere 
Should  have  his  refute  in  so  digne  a  place. 
That  Jove,  him  sone  out  of  your  herte  race. 

*<  But  0  thou,  0  auctour  of  nature. 
Is  this  an  honour  to  thy  dignite. 
That  folke  ungilty  suffren  here  injure. 
And  who  that  gilty  is,  al  quite  goeth  he  ! 

0  were  it  lefull  for  to  plaine  of  the. 
That  undeserved  sufferest  jalousie, 

O,  that  I  would  upon  thee  plaine  and  crie. 

"  Eke  al  my  wo  is  this,  that  folke  now  usen 
To  saine  right  thus  :  ye  jalousie  is  love. 
And  would  a  bushel  of  venim  al  excusen. 
For  that  a  grane  of  love  is  on  it  shove. 
But  that  wote  high  Jove  that  sit  above. 
If  it  be  liker  love,  hate,  or  grame. 
And  after  that  it  ought  beare  his  name. 

<<  But  certaine  is,  some  manor  jalousie 
Is  excusable,  more  than  some  y  wis. 
As  whan  cause  is,  and  some  such  fantasie 
With  pite  80  well  expressed  is. 
That  it  unneth  doeth  or  saith  amis. 
But  goodly  drinketh  up  al  his  distresse, 
And  that  excuse  I  for  the  gentilnesse. 

**  And  some  so  full  of  fury  is,  and  despite, 
That  it  surmounteth  his  repression. 
But,  herte  mine,  ye  be  not  in  that  plite. 
That  thbnke  I  God,  for  which  your  passion, 

1  will  nat  call  it  but  illusion 

Of  haboundance  of  love,  and  besie  cure. 
That  doth  your  herte  this  disease  endure. 

**  Of  whiche  I  am  sory,  but  not  wrothe. 
But  for  my  devoir  and  your  hertes  rest. 
Whan  so  you  list,  by  ordal  or  by  otlie. 
By  sorte,  or  in  what  wise  so  you  lest, 
For  love  of  God,  let  prove  it  for  the  best, 
And  if  that  1  be  gilty,  do  me  die, 
Alas,  what  might  I  more  done  or  seie." 


With  that  a  few  bright  teeres  new. 

Out  of  her  eyen  fel,  and  thus  she  seid, 

"  Now  God  thou  wcNBt,  in  thought  ne  dede  nntirew 

To  Ti*oilus  was  never  yet  Creseid," 

With  that  her  heed  doun  in  the  bed  she  leid. 

And  with  the  shete  it  wrigh,  and  sighed  sore^ 

And  held  her  pece,  nat  a  word  spake  abe  more. 

But  now  help  Grod,  to  quench  al  this  sorow. 
So  hope  I  that  he  shall,  for  he  best  may. 
For  I  have  sene  of  a  full  misty  morow, 
Folowen  ful  oft  a  mery  somers  day. 
And  after  winter  foloweth  grene  Miay, 
Men  sene  all  day,  and  reden  eke  in  stories, 
That  after  sharpe  shoures  ben  victories. 

This  Troilus,  whan  he  her  wordes  herde. 

Have  ye  no  care,  him  list  nat  to  slope. 

For  it  thought  him  no  strokes  of  a  yerde 

To  here  or  see  Creseide  his  lady  wepe. 

But  well  he  felt  about  his  herte  crepe. 

For  every  teare  which  that  Creseide  asteri. 

The  crampe  of  death,  to  straine  him  by  the  herte^ 

And  in  his  minde  he  gan  the  time  accurae 
That  he  came  there,  and  that  he  was  boxney 
For  now  is  wicke  tourned  into  worse. 
And  all  that  labour  he  hath  doen  befome. 
He  wende  it  lost,  he  thought  he  nas  but  lomei, 
«  O  Pandarus,'*  thought  he,  '*  alas,  thy  wile^ 
Serveth  of  nought,  so  welaway  the  while." 

And  therwithall  he  hing  adoun  his  hedde. 
And  fell  on  knees,  and  sorowfully  he  sight. 
What  might  he  sain  !  he  felt  he  n'as  but  dedde^ 
For  wroth  was  she  that  should  his  sorows  light : 
But  nathelesse,  whan  that  he  speaken  might, 
Than  said  he  thus,  <<  God  wote  that  of  Uiis  game, 
Whan  all  is  wist,  than  am  I  not  to  blame." 

Therwith  the  sorow  of  his  herte  shet. 
That  from  his  eyen  fell  there  nat  a  tere. 
And  every  spirite  his  vigour  in  knet. 
So  they  astonied  or  oppressed  were  : 
The  feling  of  sorrow,  or  of  his  fere, 
Or  aught  els,  fledde  were  out  of  toune, 
A  doune  he  fell  ail  sodainly  in  swoune. 

This  was  no  little  sorrow  for  to  se. 

But  all  was  husht,  and  Pandare  up  as  fast, 

**  0  nece,  peace,  or  wo  be  lost "  (quod  he.) 

Bethe  nat  agast,  but  certain  at  last. 

For  this  or  that,  he  into  bedde  him  cast. 

And  saied,  **  O  tbefe,  is  this  a  mannes  herte  I" 

And  off  he  rent  all  to  his  bare  sherte. 

And  saied  **  Nece,  but  an  ye  helpe  ns  now, 

Alas,  your  owne  Troilus  is  forlome." 

"  Ywis  so  would  I,  and  I  wist  how, 

Full  fain  **  (quod  she)  **  alas,  that  I  was  borne. ' 

**  Ye,  nece,  woU  ye  pullen  out  the  thome 

That  sticketh  in  his  herte ! "  (quod  Pandare) 

**  Say  all  forycve,  and  stint  is  all  this  fare." 

"  Ye,  that  to  me  **  (quod  she)  "full  lever  were 
Than  all  the  good  the  Sunne  about  goeth  ;" 
And  therwithall  she  swore  him  in  his  eare, 
"  Ywis  my  dere  herte  I  am  not  wrothe. 
Have  here  my  trouth,  and  many  other  othe. 
Now  speake  to  me,  for  it  am  I  Creseide  :" 
But  all  for  naught,  yet  might  he  nat  abreide. 
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Therwith  his  poulce,  and  paums  of  hia  hondes 
They  gan  to  frote,  and  wete  his  temples  twain, 
And  to  deliver  him  fro  bitter  bondes, 
She  oft  him  kist,  and  shortly  for  to  sain, 
Him  to  rewaken  she  did  all  her  pain. 
And  at  the  last  he  gan  his  breath  to  drawe, 
And  of  his  swough  sone  after  that  adawe. 

And  gan  bet  minde,  and  reason  to  him  take, 
But  wonder  sore  he  was  abashed  ywis, 
And  with  a  sigh  whan  he  gan  bet  awake 
He  saied,  *'  O  mercy  God,  what  thing  is  this  1 " 
"  Why  do  ye  with  your  selren  thus  amis  1" 
(Qnod  tho  Creseide)  '*  is  this  a  mans  game, 
What  Troilus,  woll  ye  do  thus  for  shxune  1  ** 

And  therwithal  her  arm  over  him  she  laied, 
And  all  foryave,  and  oftime  him  kest 
He  thonkcd  her,  and  to  her  spake  and  saied 
As  fell  to  purpose,  for  his  hertes  rest. 
And  she  to  that  answerde  him  as  her  lest, 
And  with  her  goodly  wordes  him  disport 
She  gan  and  oft  his  sorowes  to  comfort 

(Quod  Pandarus)  **  for  ought  I  can  aspien. 
This  lij{ht  nor  I  ne  serven  here  of  naught. 
Light  IS  nat  good  for  sike  folkes  eycn. 
But  for  the  love  of  GK>d,  sens  ye  been  brought 
In  this  good  pHte,  let  now  none  hevy  thought 
Been  hanged  in  the  hertes  of  you  twey. 
And  bare  the  candle  to  the  chimney." 

Soone  after  this,  though  it  no  nede  were. 
Whan  she  soche  othes  as  her  list  devise 
Had  of  hem  take,  her  thought  tho  no  fere, 
Ne  cause  eke  none,  to  bid  him  thens  rise  : 
Yet  lesse  tiling  than  othes  may  suflSce, 
In  many  a  case,  for  every  wight  I  gesse. 
That  loveth  well,  meaneth  but  gentilnesse. 

Bat  in  effect  she  would  wete  anon, 
Of  what  man,  and  eke  where,  and  also  why 
He  jalous  was,  sens  there  was  cause  non  : 
And  eke  the  signe  that  ho  toke  it  by. 
She  bade  him  uiat  to  tell  her  busily. 
Or  eles  certain  she  bare  him  on  honde. 
That  this  was  doen  of  malice  her  to  fonde. 

Withouten  more,  shortly  for  to  sain 

He  must  obey  unto  his  ladies  best. 

And  for  the  lasse  harme  he  must  somwhat  fain. 

He  saied  her,  whan  she  was  at  soche  a  fest. 

She  might  on  him  have  loked  at  the  lest. 

Not  I  nat  what,  all  dere  ynough  a  rishe. 

As  he  that  nedes  must  a  cause  out  fish. 

And  she  answerde,  <<  Swete,  all  were  it  so 
What  harme  was  that,  sens  I  non  evill  meane  f 
For  by  that  God  that  bought  us  botlic  two. 
In  all  maiier  thing  is  mine  entent  cleane  : 
Soch  arguments  ne  be  nat  worth  a  beane  : 
Woll  ye  the  childist  jalous  counterfete. 
Now  were  it  worthy  that  ye  were  ybcte." 

Tho  Troilus  gan  sorowfuUy  to  siko 

Lest  she  be  wroth,  him  thought  his  hcrte  deide. 

And  saied,  *'  Alas,  upon  my  sorowes  sikc, 

Have  mercy^  O  swete  herte  mine  Creseide  : 

And  if  that  in  tho  wordes  that  I  seide. 

Be  any  wrong,  I  woll  no  more  trcepace, 

Doeth  what  you  list,  I  am  all  in  your  grace.** 
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And  she  answerde,  **  Of  gilt  misericorde, 
That  is  to  saine,  that  I  foryeve  all  this. 
And  evermore  on  this  nieht  you  recorde. 
And  bethe  well  wai'o  ye  do  no  more  amis  :" 
'*  Nay,dere  herte  mine,  no  more*'  (quod  he) ''ywis. 
"  And  now*'  (quod  she)  **  that  I  liave  you  do  smart, 
Foryeve  it  to  me,  mine  owne  swete  herte.** 

This  Troilus  with  blisse  of  that  surprised. 
Put  all  in  Goddes  hand,  as  he  that  ment 
Nothing  but  well,  and  sodainly  avised 
He  her  in  his  armes  fast  to  him  hent : 
And  Pandarus,  with  a  full  good  entent, 
Laied  him  to  slepe,  and  saied,  '*  If  ye  be  wise, 
Sweveneth  not  now,  lest  more  folke  arise." 

What  might  or  may  the  sely  larke  say. 
Whan  that  the  sparhauke  hath  him  in  his  fote, 
I  can  no  more,  but  of  these  ilke  tway, 
(To  whom  this  tale  sugre  be  or  sote) 
Though  I  tary  a  yeere,  sometime  I  mote. 
After  mine  aucthour  tellen  hir  gladiiessei 
As  well  as  I  have  told  hir  hevinesse. 

Creseide,  which  that  felt  her  thus  ytake, 
(As  writen  clerkes  in  hir  bokes  old) 
Right  as  an  aspen  lefe  she  gan  to  quake. 
Whan  she  him  felt  her  in  his  armes  fold  : 
But  Troilus  all  hole  of  cares  cold, 
Gan  thanken  tho  the  blisfull  goddes  seven. 
Through  sondry  pains  to  bring  folk  to  Heven. 

This  Troilus  in  armes  gan  her  straine. 
And  saied  *'  Swete,  as  ever  mote  I  gone, 
Now  be  ye  caught,  here  is  but  we  twaine. 
Now  yeldeth  you,  for  other  boote  is  none  :" 
To  that  Creseide  answerde  thus  anone, 
"  Ne  had  I  er  now,  my  swcte  herte  dere, 
Been  yolde  ywis,  I  were  now  not  here." 

0  80th  is  saied,  that  healed  for  to  be 
As  of  a  fever,  or  other  great  sickncsse. 
Men  must  drinken,  as  we  often  se. 

Full  bitter  drinke  :  and  for  to  have  gladnesse 
Men  drinken  of  pain,  and  great  distrcsse  : 

1  meane  it  here  by,  as  for  this  aventure. 
That  through  a  pain  hath  founden  al  his  cure. 

And  now  swetnesse  semeth  far  more  swete. 
That  bittemesse  assaied  was  bifome. 
For  out  of  wo  in  blisse  now  they  flete, 
Non  soch  they  felten  sens  they  were  borne. 
Now  is  this  bet,  than  both  two  be  lome  : 
For  love  of  Grod,  take  every  woman  hede. 
To  werken  thus,  if  it  come  to  the  nede. 

Creseide  all  quite  from  every  drcde  and  tene. 
As  she  that  just  cause  had  him  to  trist. 
Made  him  soche  feast,  it  joy  was  to  sene. 
Whan  she  his  trouth  and  clene  entent  wist : 
And  as  about  a  tree  with  many  a  twist 
Bitrent  and  writhe  the  swete  wodbiiide. 
Can  eche  of  hem  in  armes  other  winde. 

And  as  the  newe  abashed  nightingale, 
That  stintcth  firat,  whan  she  beginneth  sing. 
Whan  that  she  heareth  any  heerdes  tale. 
Or  in  the  hedges  any  wight  stearing. 
And  after  siker  doeth  her  voice  outring  : 
Right  so  Creseide,  whan  that  her  drede  stent. 
Opened  her  herte,  and  told  him  her  entent. 
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And  right  as  he  that  seeth  his  death  yshapen^ 
And  dien  mote,  in  aught  that  he  may  gesse, 
And  sodainly  rescuous  doeth  hem  escapen, 
And  from  his  death  is  brought  in  sikemesse  : 
For  all  this  world,  in  soche  present  gladnesse, 
Was  Troilus,  and  hath  his  lady  swete  : 
With  worse  hap  God  let  us  never  mete. 

Her  armes  smal,  her  streight  backe  and  soft, 
Her  sides  long,  fleshy,  smooth,  and  white. 
He  gan  to  stroke,  and  good  thrift  had  full  oft, 
Her  snowisse  throte,  her  brestes  round  and  lite : 
Thus  in  this  Heaven  he  gan  him  to  delife. 
And  therwithall  a  thousand  times  her  kist, 
That  what  to  doen  for  joy  unneth  he  wist 

Than  eaied  he  thus,  <<  0  Love,  0  Charite^ 
Thy  mother  eke,  Citheria  the  swete. 
That  after  thy  selfe,  next  heried  be  slie 
Venus  I  meane,  the  well  willy  planete  : 
And  next  that,  Imeneus  I  thee  grete, 
For  never  man  was  to  you  goddes  hold. 
As  I,  which  ye  have  brought  fro  cares  cold. 

**  Benigne  Love,  thou  holy  bond  of  thingen. 
Who  so  woU  grace,  and  list  thee  not  honouren, 
Lo,  his  desire  woll  fly  withouten  wingen. 
For  n'oldest  thou  of  bounte  hem  socouren 
That  serven  best,  and  most  alway  labouren. 
Yet  were  all  lost,  that  dare  I  well  sain  certes, 
But  if  thy  grace  passed  our  desertes. 

^  And  for  thou  me,  that  lest  thonke  coud  deserve 
Of  them  that  nombred  been  unto  thy  grace, 
Hast  holpen,  there  I  likely  was  to  sterve. 
And  me  bestowed  in  so  high  a  place, 
That  thilke  boundes  may  no  blisse  surpace, 
I  can  no  more,  but  laude  and  reverence 
Be  to  thy  bounte  and  thine  excellence.'' 

And  therwithall  Creseide  anon  he  kist, 

Of  whiche  cei*taia  she  felt  no  disease. 

And  thus  saied  he,  **  Now  would  God  I  wist. 

Mine  herte  swete,  how  I  you  best  might  please  : 

What  man  "  ^quod  he)  **  was  ever  thus  at  ease. 

As  I  !  On  which  the  fairest,  and  the  best 

That  ever  I  seie,  deiaeth  her  to  rest. 

«  Here  may  men  seen  that  mercy  passeth  right, 
The  experience  of  that  is  felt  in  me, 
That  am  unworthy  to  so  swete  a  wight. 
But  hcrte  mine,  of  your  beniguito 
So  thinke,  that  though  I  unworthy  be. 
Yet  mote  I  nede  amcnden  in  some  wise. 
Right  through  the  vertue  of  your  hie  service. 

"  And  for  the  love  of  God,  my  lady  dere, 
Sith  he  hath  wrought  me  for  I  shal  you  serve, 
As  thus  I  meane  :  woll  ye  be  my  fere, 
To  do  me  live,  if  that  you  list,  or  sterve  : 
So  teacheth  me,  how  that  I  may  deserve. 
Your  thonk,  so  that  I  through  mine  ignorauncc, 
Nc  doe  nothing  that  you  be  displeasauncc. 

*  For  certes,  freshe  and  womanliohe  wife. 

This  dare  I  say,  that  trouth  and  diligence. 

That  shall  ye  finden  in  me  all  ray  life, 

Ne  I  woll  not  certain  breaken  your  defence, 

And  if  I  doe,  present  or  in  absence. 

For  love  o^  God,  lot  slea  nic  with  the  dede, 

if  that  it  like  unto  your  womanhede." 


^  Ywis  "  (quod  she)  **  mine  owne  hertes  lust. 
My  ground  of  ease,  and  al  mine  herte  dere, 
Graunt  mercy,  for  on  that  is  all  my  trust : 
But  let  us  fall  away  fro  this  matere, 
For  it  suffiseth,  this  that  said  is  here. 
And  at  o  worde,  without  repentaunoe. 
Welcome  my  knight,  my  peace,  my  wiffifMHince." 

Of  hir  delite  or  joies,  one  of  the  least 
Were  impossible  to  my  wit  to  say. 
But  judgeth  ye  that  have  been  at  the  feast 
Of  soche  gladnesse,  if  that  him  list  play  : 
I  can  no  more  but  thus,  these  ilke  tway. 
That  night  betwixen  drede  and  sikemeaae^ 
Felten  in  love  the  greate  worthinesse. 

0  blisfuU  night,  of  hem  so  long  ison^t. 
How  blithe  unto  hem  bothe  two  thoa  were  I 
Why  ne  had  I  soch  feast  with  my  soule  ybooght  I 
Ye,  or  but  the  least  joy  that  was  there  t 

Away  thou  foule  daunger  and  thou  fere, 
And  let  him  in  this  Heaven  blisse  dwells 
That  is  so  high,  that  all  ne  can  I  ielL 

But  soth  is,  though  I  cannot  tellen  ally 
As  can  mine  aucthour  of  his  excellence. 
Yet  have  I  saied,  and  Grod  tofome  ahaU, 
In  every  thing  all  hooly  his  sentence  : 
And  if  Uiat  I,  at  loves  reverence. 
Have  any  worde  in  eched  for  the  beet, 
Doeth  therwithall  right  as  your  selven  leaL 

For  my  wordes  here,  and  every  part, 

1  speake  hem  all  under  correction 
Of  you  that  feling  have  in  loves  art, 
And  put  it  all  in  your  discrecion. 
To  cncrease  or  make  dimmicion 

Of  my  language,  and  that  I  you  beseech. 
But  now  to  purpose  of  my  rather  spee<^y 

These  ilke  two  that  ben  in  armes  laft. 

So  lothe  to  hem  a  sender  gon  it  were. 

That  echo  from  other  wenden  been  birafly 

Or  eles  lo,  this  was  her  moste  fere. 

That  all  this  tiling  but  nice  dreames  were. 

For  which  full  uft  eche  of  hem  saied,  **  O  swete, 

Clepe  I  you  tlms,  or  els  doe  1  it  mete." 

And  lord  so  he  gan  goodly  on  her  se. 
That  never  his  loke  ne  blent  from  her  face. 
And  saied,  **  O  my  dere  herte,  may  it  be 
That  it  be  soth,  that  ye  beene  in  this  place  !  " 
'*  Ye  herte  mine,  God  thanke  I  of  his  grace.** 
(Quod  tho  Creseide)  and  therwithall  him  kist. 
That  where  her  spirite  was,  for  joy  she  n'ist. 

This  Troilus  full  often  her  eyen  two 

Gan  for  to  kisse,  and  saied  :  "  0  eyen  dere. 

It  weren  ye  that  wrought  me  soche  wo. 

Ye  humble  nettes  of  my  lady  dere  : 

Tho  there  be  mercy  written  in  your  chere, 

Gx>d  wote  the  text  full  harde  is  for  to  find. 

How  coud  ye  withouten  bonde  me  bind  t  ** 

Thenvith  he  gan  her  fast  in  armes  take, 
And  well  an  hundred  times  gan  he  sike. 
Not  such  sorrowfuU  sighes  as  men  make 
For  wo,  or  eles  whan  that  folke  be  sike  : 
But  easie  sighes,  soche  as  been  to  lik^ 
That  shewed  his  affection  within. 
Of  soche  manor  sighes  could  he  not  blin* 
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Soiie  after  tliis,  they  spake  of  sondry  things 
As  fell  to  purpose  of  this  aventure, 
And  plaiyng  enterchaangeden  hir  rings, 
Of  which  I  can  not  tellen  no  scripture, 
But  well  I  wot,  a  broche  of  gold  and  azure, 
In  which  a  rubbie  set  was  like  an  herte, 
Greseide  him  yave,  and  stacke  it  on  his  shorte. 


t    Lord,  trowe  ye  that  a  coveitous  wretch. 
That  bUuneth  love,  and  halte  of  it  dispite. 
That  of  tho  pens  that  he  can  muckre  and  ketch 
Ever  yet  yave  to  him  soche  delite. 
As  is  in  love,  in  o  poinct  in  some  plite  : 
Nay  donbtelessc,  for  al  so  God  me  save 
So  parfite  joie  may  no  nigord  have. 

They  woll  say  yes,  but  lord  so  they  lie, 
Tho  busie  wretches  full  of  wo  and  drede, 
That  callen  love  a  woodnesse  of  follie. 
But  it  shall  fall  hem,  as  I  shall  you  rede  : 
They  shal  forgon  the  white  and  eke  the  rede. 
And  live  in  wo,  there  God  yeve  hem  mischaimce, 
And  every  lover  in  his  trouth  avaunce. 

As  would  God  tho  wretches  that  despise 

Service  of  love  had  eares  also  long 

As  had  Mida,  full  of  covetise. 

And  thereto  dronken  had  as  hotte  and  strong 

As  Cresus  did,  for  his  affectes  wronge 

To  teachen  hem,  that  they  been  in  the  vice. 

And  lovers  not,  although  they  hold  hem  nice. 

These  ilke  two,  of  whom  that  I  you  say. 
Whan  that  hir  hertes  well  assured  were, 
Tho  gonnen  they  to  speake  and  to  play. 
And  eke  rehearcen  how,  whan,  and  where 
They  knewe  first,  and  every  wo  or  fere 
That  passed  was,  but  all  such  heavinesse, 
I  thonke  it  God,  was  toumcd  to  gladnesse. 

And  evermore,  whan  that  hem  fell  to  speake 
Of  any  thing  of  sodie  4  time  agone. 
With  kissing  all  that  tale  should  breake, 
And  fallen  into  a  new  joy  anone, 
And  didden  all  hir  might,  sens  they  were  one 
For  to  recoveren  blisse,  and  been  at  ease, 
And  praised  wo  with  joyes  counterpaise. 

Reason  woll  not  that  I  speake  of  slepe, 
For  it  aecordeth  not  to  my  mattere, 
God  wote  they  toke  of  it  full  little  kepe, 
But  lest  this  night  that  was  to  hem  so  dere 
Ne  should  in  vaine  escape  in  no  manere. 
It  was  biset  in  joy  and  businesse. 
Of  all  that  souneUi  unto  gentilnesse. 

But  whan  the  cock,  commune  astrologer, 
Gan  on  his  brest  to  beate,  and  after  crowe, 
And  Lucifer,  the  dales  messanger, 
Gan  to  rise,  and  out  his  beames  throwe, 
And  estward  rose,  to  him  that  could  it  know, 
Fortuna  maior,  than  anone  Creseide 
With  herto  sore,  to  Troilus  thus  seide  : 

**  Mine  hertes  life,  my  trust,  all  my  pleasauuce. 

That  I  woM  borne  alas,  that  roe  is  wo, 

I'hat  day  of  us  mote  make  disceveraunce, 

For  time  it  is  to  rise,  and  hence  go, 

Or  eles  I  am  lost  for  ever  mo : 

O  night  alas,  why  n'ilt  thou  over  us  hove. 

As  long  as  whan  Alcmena  lay  by  Jove. 


**  0  blacke  night,  as  folke  in  boke  rede, 
That  shapen  art  by  Grod,  this  world  to  hide 
At  certain  times,  with  thy  derke  wede, 
That  under  that  men  might  in  rest  abide, 
Wei  oughten  beasts  to  plain,  and  folke  to  chide 
That  there  as  day  with  Uibor  would  us  brest 
That  thou  thus  flieth,  and  deinest  us  not  rest. 

'*  Thou  doest  alas,  to  shortly  thine  office. 
Thou  raklo  night,  there  God  maker  of  kinde. 
Thee  for  thine  hast,  and  thine  unkind  vice, 
So  fast  aie  to  our  hemisperie  binde, 
That  nevermore  under  the  ground  thou  wind, 
For  now  for  thou  so  highest  out  of  Troie, 
Have  I  forgone  thus  haistely  my  joie." 

Tliis  Troilus,  that  with  tho  wordes  felt, 
As  thought  him  tho,  for  pitous  distresse 
The  bloodio  teares  from  his  herte  melt, 
As  he  that  yet  never  soche  hevinesse, 
Assaied  had,  out  of  so  great  gladnesse, 
Gran  therewithal!  Creseide  his  lady  dere 
In  armes  strain,  and  hold  in  lovely  manere. 

**  0  crucU  day,  accuser  of  the  joy 

That  night  and  love  have  stole,  and  fast  ywrien, 

Accursed  be  thy  coming  into  Troie, 

For  every  bowre  hath  one  of  thy  bright  eyen : 

Envious  day,  what  list  thee  so  to  spieA, 

What  hast  thou  lost,  why  seekest  thou  this  place  { 

There  God  thy  light  so  quench  for  his  grace. 

<<  Alas,  what  have  these  lovers  thee  agilt ! 
Dispitous  day,  tliine  be  the  paine  of  Hell, 
For  many  a  lover  hast  thou  slain,  and  wilt. 
Thy  poring  in  woll  no  where  let  hem  dwell : 
What  profrest  thou  thy  light  here  for  to  sell ! 
Go  sell  it  hem  that  smale  scales  grave. 
We  woll  thee  not,  us  ned^th  no  day  have." 

And  eke  the  sonno  Titan  gan  he  chide. 

And  said,  **  O  foole,  well  may  men  tliee  dispise, 

That  hast  all  night  tho  dawning  by  thy  side, 

^  And  sufTerest  her  so  sone  up  fro  thee  rise. 
For  to  disease  us  lovers  in  this  wise  : 

.  What  hold  your  bed  there,  thou  and  thy  morow, 

j  I  bid  God  so  yeve  you  botbe  sorow." 

Therwith  ful  sore  he  sighed,  and  thus  ho  seide 
'*  My  lady  right,  and  of  my  weale  or  wo 
The  well  and  roote,  O  goodly  mine  Creseide, 
And  shall  1  rise  alas,  and  sluiU  I  so  f 
Now  fcle  I  that  mine  herte  mote  a  two  ; 
And  how  should  1  my  life  an  houre  save. 
Sens  that  with  you  is  all  the  life  I  have  1 

**  What  shall  I  doen  1    For  certes  I  n'ot  how 
Ne  whan  aUs,  I  shall  the  time  see 
That  in  this  plite  I  may  been  eft  with  you. 
And  of  my  life  God  wote  how  shall  that  be. 
Sens  that  desire  right  now  so  biteth  me, 
That  I  am  dedde  anon,  but  I  retonrne. 
How  should  I  long  alas,  fro  you  sojoume  f 

"  But  nathelesse,  mine  owne  lady  bright, 

Were  it  so  that  I  wist  utterly, 

That  your  humble  servaunt  and  your  knight 

Were  in  your  herte  yset  so  fennely. 

As  ye  in  mine  :  the  which  truely 

Me  leaver  were  than  these  worlds  twaino. 

Yet  should  I  bet  enduren  all  my  paine.'' 
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To  that  Crcseide  answerde  right  anon, 
And  with  a  sigh  she  saied,  **  0  herte  dero, 
The  game  ywis  so  ferforth  now  is  gon. 
The  first  shal  Phebus  fallen  from  the  sphere^ 
And  everiche  egle  been  the  dovves  fere, 
And  every  rocke  out  of  his  place  sterte, 
£r  Troilus  go  out  of  Creseides  herte. 

"  Ye  been  so  depe  within  mine  herte  grave, 

That  tho  I  would  it  turn  out  of  my  thought. 

As  wisely  veray  God  my  soule  save, 

To  dien  in  the  pain,  I  could  nought : 

And  fur  the  love  of  God^  that  us  hath  wrought, 

Let  in  your  brain  none  other  fantasie 

So  crcpen,  that  it  cause  me  to  die. 

'*  And  that  ye  mo  would  have  as  fast  in  mind. 
As  I  have  you,  that  would  I  you  beseche  : 
And  if  I  wist  sothly  that  to  find 
God  might  not  apoint  my  joics  to  ech. 
But  herte  mine,  withouten  more  spech, 
Bethe  to  me  true,  or  else  were  it  routh, 
For  I  am  thine,  by  God  and  by  my  trouth. 

**  Bethe  glad  forthy,  and  live  in  sikemesse, 
Thus  saied  I  never  er  this,  ne  shall  to  mo, 
And  if  to  you  it  were  a  great  gladnesse. 
To  tourne  ayen  sone  after  that  ye  go. 
As  faine  would  I  as  ye,  it  were  so. 
As  wisely  God  mine  herte  bring  to  reste  : " 
And  him  in  armes  toke,  and  ofte  keste. 

Ayenst  his  will,  sithe  it  mote  nodes  bee. 
This  Troilus  up  rose  and  fast  him  cled, 
And  in  his  armes  toke  his  ladie  free, 
An  hundred  times,  and  on  his  way  him  sped. 
And  with  soche  wordes,  as  his  herte  bled, 
He  saied  :  "  Fare  well  my  dere  herte  swete, 
That  God  us  graunt  sound  and  sone  to  mete." 

To  which  no  word  for  sorow  she  answerd. 

So  sore  gan  his  parting  her  distrain. 

And  Troilus  unto  his  paleis  ferd, 

As  wo  begon  as  she  was  soth  to  sain, 

So  hard  him  wrong  of  sharp  desire  the  pain. 

For  to  been  efte  there  he  was  in  pleasaunce, 

That  it  may  never  out  of  his  remcmbraunce, 

Retoumed  to  his  roiall  paleis  sone. 

He  soft  unto  his  hedde  gan  for  to  sinke 

To  slope  long,  as  he  was  wont  to  doen, 

But  all  for  naught,  he  may  well  liggc  and  winke, 

But  slepe  may  there  none  in  his  herte  sinke. 

Thinking  how  she,  for  whom  desire  him  brend, 

A  thousand  folde  was  worth  more  than  he  wend. 

And  in  his  thought,  gan  up  and  doun  to  wind 

Her  wordes  all.  and  every  countenaunce. 

And  fermely  impressen  in  his  mind 

The  lest  pointe  that  to  him  was  pleasaunce. 

And  verely  of  thilke  remembraunce, 

Desire  al  newe  him  brende,  and  lust  to  brede, 

Gan  more  than  erst,  and  yet  toke  he  none  hede. 

Creseide  also,  right  in  the  same  wise. 

Of  Troilus  gan  in  her  herte  shet 

His  worthinesse,  his  lust,  his  dedes  wise, 

His  gentilnesse,  and  how  she  with  him  met ; 

Thonking  love,  he  so  well  her  beset. 

Desiring  oft  to  have  her  herte  dere, 

In  soche  a  place  as  she  durst  make  him  chere. 


Pandare  a  morow,  which  that  commen 
Unto  his  nece,  san  her  faire  to  grete. 
And  saied,  "  AU  this  night  so  rained  it  Bla% 
That  all  my  drede  is,  that  ye,  nece  swete. 
Have  little  leiser  had  to  slepe  and  mete  : 
Al  this  night"  (quod  he)  "  hath  rain  so  do  me 
That  some  of  us  I  trowe  hir  heddesakey" 


And  nere  he  came  and  said,  ^  How  stant  it  now 
This  merie  morow,  nece,  how  can  ye  fare  t** 
Creseide  answerde,  **  Never  the  bet  for  yon, 
Foxe  that  ye  been,  God  yeve  your  herte  cave, 
God  helpe  me  so,  ye  caused  all  this  fare, 
Trowe  I,"  (quod  she)  ^  for  all  your  wordes  white^ 

0  who  so  seeth  you,  knoweth  you  full  lite." 

With  that  she  gan  her  face  for  to  wrie. 

With  the  shete,  and  woxe  for  shame  aU  redde, 

And  Pandarus  gan  under  for  to  prie. 

And  saied  **  Nece,  if  that  I  shall  been  dedde, 

Have  here  a  sword,  and  smiteth  of  my  hedde :" 

With  that  his  arme  all  sodainly  he  thrist 

Under  her  necke,  and  at  the  last  her  kist. 

1  passe  all  that,  which  chargeth  naught  to  sajr. 
What,  God  foryave  his  death,  and  she  also 
Foryave  :  and  with  her  uncle  gan  to  play. 
For  other  cause  was  there  none  than  so : 

But  of  this  thing  right  to  the  effect  to  go, 
Whan  time  was,  home  to  her  house  she  wenty 
And  Pandarus  hath  fully  his  entent. 

Now  tourne  we  ayen  to  Troilus, 

That  restelesse  full  long  a  bedde  lay. 

And  prively  sent  after  Pandarus, 

To  him  to  come  in  all  (he  hast  he  may, 

He  come  anon,  not  ones  saied  he  nay. 

And  Troilus  full  soberly  he  grete. 

And  doune  upon  the  beddes  side  him  sete. 

This  Troilus  with  all  thaffectioun 
Of  friendly  love,  that  herte  may  devise. 
To  Pandarus  on  his  knees  fill  adoun  : 
And  er  that  he  would  of  the  place  arise, 
He  gan  him  tlianken  on  his  beste  wise, 
An  hundred  time  he  gan  the  time  bleese. 
That  he  was  born,  to  bring  him  fro 


He  said,  «  0  frend  of  friends,  the  alderbest 
That  ever  was,  the  sothe  for  to  tell. 
Thou  hast  in  Heaven  ybrouzht  my  soul  at 
Fro  Phlegeton  the  firie  flood  of  Hell, 
That  though  I  might  a  thousand  times  sell 
Upon  a  day  my  life  in  thy  service. 
It  might  not  a  mote  in  that  suffice. 

**  The  Sonne,  which  that  all  the  world  may  0e, 
Sawe  never  yet,  my  life  that  dare  I  leie. 
So  joly,  faire,  and  goodly,  as  is  she 
Whose  I  am  all,  and  shall  till  that  I  deie^ 
And  that  I  thus  am  hers,  dare  I  seie. 
That  thanked  be  the  high  worthinesse 
Of  love,  and  eke  thy  kinde  businesse. 

"  Thus  hast  thou  me  no  little  thing  iyeve. 

For  why  to  thee  obliged  be  for  aie, 

My  life,  and  why !  for  through  thine  helpe  I  livie^ 

Or  els  dedde  had  I  been  ago  many  a  day  :" 

And  with  that  worde  doun  in  his  bed  he  lay. 

And  Pandarus  full  soberly  him  herde. 

Till  all  was  said,  and  than  he  him  answerde. 
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dere  frende,  if  I  have  doen  for  thee, 
f  case,  God  wote  it  is  me  lefe, 
m  as  glad  as  man  may  of  it  be, 
elpe  me  so,  but  take  now  not  agrife, 
[  shall  saine,  beware  of  this  mischiefe, 
iier  as  now  thou  broght  art  to  thy  blis, 
iiou  thy  selfe  ne  cause  it  not  to  mis. 

of  fortunes  sharpe  adversite, 

orst  kind  of  infortune  is  this, 

1  that  hath  been  in  prosperite, 

;  remember,  whan  it  passed  is. 

art  wise  inough,  forthy,  doe  not  amis, 

t  to  rakell,  though  thou  sit  warme, 

thou  be,  certain  it  woU  thee  harmc. 

1  art  at  ease,  and  hold  thee  well  therin, 
.  so  sure  as  redde  is  every  fire, 
$at  a  crafte  is  to  kepe  well  as  win, 
alway  well  thy  speach  and  thy  desire, 
orldly  joy  holdeth  not  by  a  wire, 
)reveth  well,  it  brest  alday  so  ofte, 
f  neede  is  to  werken  with  it  softe." 

Troilus)  **  I  hope,  and  God  to  fome, 
•re  frende,  that  I  shall  so  me  here, 
n  my  gift  there  shall  nothing  been  lome, 
lill  not  rakle,  as  for  to  greven  here  ; 
deth  not  this  matter  often  tere, 
istest  thou  mine  herte  wel  Pandare, 
ote  of  this  thou  wouldest  lite  care." 

xn  he  tell  him  of  his  glad  night, 
Thereof  first  his  herte  dradde,  and  how, 
lied  **  Frende,  as  I  am  true  knight, 
y  that  faith  I  owe  to  God  and  you, 
it  never  lialfe  so  bote  as  now, 
ie  the  more  that  desire  me  biteth 
e  her  best,  the  more  it  me  deiiteth. 

)t  my  selfe  not  wisely,  what  it  is, 
)we  I  feele  a  new  qualite, 
another  than  I  did  er  this  :'' 
re  answerd  and  saied  thus,  <<  that  he 
)nc8  may  in  Heaven  blisse  be, 
fleth  other  waies  dare  I  lay, 
thilke  time  he  first  heard  of  it  say." 

s  a  worde  for  all,  that  Troilus 
lever  ful  to  speke  of  this  matere, 
3r  to  praisen  unto  Pandarus 
ounte  of  his  right  lady  dere, 
*andarus  to  thanke,  and  maken  chere, 
ale  was  aie  span  newe  to  begin, 
it  the  tale  departed  hem  a  twinne. 

after  this,  for  that  fortune  it  would, 
en  was  the  blisfull  time  swcte, 
Troilus  was  warned,  that  he  should, 
he  was  erst,  Creseide  his  lady  mete  : 
hich  ho  felt  his  herte  in  joy  flete, 
iithfully  gan  all  the  goodes  hery, 
3t  see  now,  if  that  he  can  be  mer}', 

olden  was  the  forme,  and  al  the  gisc 
r  commipg,  and  of  his  also, 
was  erst,  which  nedcth  nought  devise, 
lainly  to  thetfect  right  for  to  go  : 
and  surete  Pandarus  hem  two 
ie  brought,  whan  hem  both  lest, 
hu8  they  ben  in  quiet  and  in  rest. 


Naught  nedeth  it  to  you  sith  they  ben  met 
To  aske  at  me,  if  that  they  blithe  were. 
For  if  it  erst  was  well,  tho  was  it  bet 
A  thousand  folds,  this  nedeth  not  enquere  : 
A  go  was  every  sorow  and  every  fere, 
And  both  ywis  they  had,  and  so  they  wend, 
Ab  much  joy  as  herte  may  comprehend. 

m  Thb  n'is  na  litel  thing  of  for  to  sey, 
This  passeth  every  wit  for  to  devise. 
For  eche  of  hem  gan  others  lust  obey, 
Felicite,  which  that  these  clerkes  wise 
Commenden  so,  ne  may  no  here  sufiise. 
This  joy  ne  may  not  ywritten  be  with  inke, 
This  passeth  al  that  herte  may  bethinke. 

But  cruel  day,  so  welaway  the  stound, 
Gan  for  to  aproche,  as  they  by  signes  knew. 
For  which  hem  thought  felen  deUies  wound, 
So  wo  was  hem,  that  chaungen  gan  hir  hew 
And  day  they  gonnen  to  dispise  al  new. 
Galling  it  traitour,  envious  and  worse, 
And  bitterly  the  dales  light  they  corse. 

(Quod  Troilus)  '*  Alas,  now  am  I  ware 
That  Pirous,  and  tho  swifte  stedes  thre, 
Which  that  drawen  forth  the  Sunnes  chare, 
Han  gon  some  by  pathe  in  dispite  of  me. 
And  maketh  it  so  sone  day  to  be. 
And  for  the  Sunne  him  hasten  thus  to  rise^ 
Ne  shall  I  never  don  him  sacrifice." 

But  nedes  day  departe  hem  must  sone, 

And  whan  hir  speech  done  was,  and  hir  chere, 

They  twin  anon,  as  they  were  wont  to  done. 

And  setten  time  of  meting  eft  yfere : 

And  many  a  night  they  wrought  in  this  manere : 

And  thus  fortune  a  time  ladde  in  joie 

Creseide,  and  eke  this  kinges  son  of  Troie. 

In  sufiisaunce,  in  blisse,  and  in  singings. 
This  Troilus  gan  all  his  life  to  lede. 
He  spendeth,  justeth,  and  maketh  feestings. 
He  geveth  freely  oft,  and  chaungeth  wede. 
He  helde  about  him  alway  out  of  drede 
A  world  of  folke,  as  come  him  well  of  kind. 
The  freshest  and  the  best  he  coulde  find. 

That  such  a  voice  was  of  him,  and  a  steven. 
Throughout  the  world,  of  honour  and  largesse. 
That  it  up  ronge  unto  the  yatc  of  Heven, 
And  as  in  love  he  was  in  such  gladnesse, 
That  in  his  herte  he  demed,  as  I  gcsse, 
That  there  n*is  lover  in  this  world  at  ease, 
So  wel  as  he,  and  thus  gan  love  him  please. 

The  goodlihede  or  beaute,  which  the  kind, 

In  any  other  lady  had  ysette, 

Can  not  tho  mountenaunce  of  a  gnat  unbind. 

About  his  herte,  of  al  Crescides  uette : 

He  was  so  narow  ymasked,  and  yknctte. 

That  is  undon  in  any  maner  side. 

That  n'il  nat  ben,  for  ought  that  may  betide. 

And  by  the  bond  full  oftc  he  would  take 
This  Pandarus,  and  into  ganlin  iede. 
And  such  a  feest,  and  such  a  processe  make 
Him  of  Creseide,  and  of  her  womanhede. 
And  of  her  beaute,  that  withouten  drede, 
It  was  an  Heven  his  wordes  for  to  here. 
And  than  he  woolde  sing  in  this  manere : 
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**  Love,  that  of  erth  and  sea  hath  govemaunce, 
Love,  that  his  heestes  hath  in  Haven  hie. 
Love,  that  with  an  holsome  aliaunce, 
Haite  people  joyued,  as  him  list  hem  gie, 
Love,  that  knitteth  law  and  companie, 
And  couples  doth  in  vcrtuc  for  to  dwell, 
Binde  this  accord,  that  I  liave  told  and  tell. 

«That,  that  the  world  with  faith,  which  thatisstable, 

Diverseth  so  his  staundes  according, 

That  elements  that  bethe  discordable, 

Holden  a  bonde,  perpetually  during, 

That  Phebus  mote  his  rosy  day  forth  bring, 

And  that  the  Mone  hath  lordship  over  the  nights, 

Al  thifl  doeth  Love,  aie  heried  be  his  mights. 

<<  That,  that  the  sea,  that  greedy  is  to  flowen, 
Constraineth  to  a  certaine  ende  so 
His  floodes,  that  so  fiercely  they  ne  growen 
To  drenchen  earth  and  all  for  evermo, 
And  if  that  Love  aught  let  his  bridle  go, 
All  that  now  loveth  asunder  should  lope, 
And  lost  were  all,  that  Love  halt  now  to  hepe. 

**  So  would  to  God,  that  authour  is  of  kind. 
That  with  his  bond,  Love  of  his  vcrtuc  li»t 
To  searchen  hertcs  all,  and  fast  bind, 
That  from  his  bond  no  wight  the  wey  out  wist, 
And  hertes  cold,  hem  would  I  that  hem  twist. 
To  maken  hem  love,  and  that  list  hem  aie  rew 
On  hertes  sore,  and  keep  hem  that  ben  trew.*' 

In  all  needes  for  the  townes  werre 
He  was,  and  aye  the  first  in  armes  dight, 
And  certainely,  but  if  that  bookes  erre, 
Save  Hector,  most  ydraddc  of  any  wight, 
And  tliis  encrease  of  hardinesse  and  might 
Come  him  of  love,  his  ladies  thanke  to  win. 
That  altered  his  spirit  so  within. 

In  time  of  truce  on  hanking  would  he  ride, 

Or  els  hunt  bore,  beare,  or  lioun, 

The  small  beastes  let  he  gon  beside. 

And  whan  that  he  come  riding  into  the  toun. 

Full  oft  his  lady  from  her  window  doun, 

As  fresh  as  faucon,  coroen  out  of  mue, 

Full  redely  was  him  goodly  to  salue. 

And  most  of  love  and  vertue  was  his  speech. 
And  in  dispite  had  all  wretchedncsse. 
And  doubtlesse  no  need  was  him  beseech 
To  honouren  hem  that  had  worthinesse, 
And  easen  hem  that  weren  in  distresse,  . 
And  glad  was  he,  if  any  wight  well  ferde 
That  lover  was,  whan  he  it  wist  or  hcrde. 

For  sooth  to  saine,  he  lost  held  every  wight, 
But  if  he  were  in  Loves  high  servise, 
I  meane  folke  that  aught  it  ben  of  right, 
And  over  all  this,  so  well  could  he  devise 
Of  sentement,  and  in  so  uncouth  wise 
All  his  array,  that  every  lover  thought. 
That  al  ^^iis  wel,  what  so  he  said  or  wrought. 

And  though  that  ho  be  come  of  blood  roiall. 
Him  list  of  pride  at  no  wight  for  to  chacc, 
Benigne  he  was  to  ech  in  geucrall, 
For  which  he  gate  him  thank  in  every  place  : 
Thus  wolde  Love,  yheried  by  his  grace, 
That  pride,  and  ire,  envie,  and  avarice, 
lie  gtji  to  flie,  and  every  other  vice. 


Thou  lady  bright,  the  dooghter  of 

Thy  blind  and  winged  son  eke  dan  Capidei, 

Ye  Bustren  nine  eke,  that  by  Helioone 

In  hill  Pemaso,  listen  for  to  abide. 

That  ye  thus  ferre  ban  deined  me  to  ^de, 

I  can  no  more,  but  sens  that  ye  woU  wend. 

Ye  heried  ben  for  aye  withouten  end. 

Through  you  have  I  said  fully  in  my  song 

Theffect  and  joy  of  Troilus  servise. 

All  be  that  there  was  some  disease  among. 

As  mine  authour  listeth  to  devise. 

My  thirde  booke  now  end  I  in  this  wise, 

And  Troilus  in  lust  and  in  quiete. 

Is  with  Creseide  his  owne  herte  swete. 
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But  all  too  little,  welaway  the  while 

Lasteth  such  joy,  ythonked  bee  Fortune, 

That  seemeth  truest,  whan  she  woU  begile. 

And  can  to  fooles  her  songe  entune, 

That  she  hem  lient,  that  blent,  traitor  commune : 

And  whan  a  wight  is  from  her  wheie  ythrov. 

Than  laugheth  she,  and  maketh  him  the  mowe. 

From  Troilus  she  gan  her  bright  face 
Away  to  writhe,  and  tooke  of  him  none  hede. 
And  cast  him  cleue  out  of  his  ladies  grace. 
And  on  her  whole  she  set  up  Diomede, 
For  which  mine  herte  right  now  ginneth  Uede, 
And  now  my  pen  alas,  with  which  I  write, 
Quaketh  for  drede  of  that  I  must  endite. 

For  how  Creseide  Troilus  forsookc. 

Or  at  the  least,  how  tliat  she  was  unkind. 

Mote  henceforth  ben  matter  of  my  booke, 

As  writen  folk  throuf^h  which  it  is  in  mind, 

Alas,  that  they  should  ever  cause  find 

To  spcake  her  Iiai*me,  and  if  they  on  her  lie, 

Ywis  hemselfo  should  have  the  villanie. 

O  ye  Herines,  nightes  doughters  three, 
That  endelesse  complaine  ever  in  paine, 
Megera,  Alecto,  and  eke  Tesiphonee, 
Thou  cruell  Mars  eke,  father  of  Quirine, 
This  ilke  fourth  booke  lielpe  me  to  fine. 
So  that  the  loos,  and  love,  and  life  yfere 
Of  Troilus  be  fully  shewed  here. 


INCIPIT  LIBER  QUARTUa. 


LiGGiNO  in  host,  as  I  have  said  ere  this. 
The  Grcckes  strong,  alxmt  Troy  tbun. 
Befell,  that  whan  that  Phebus  shining  is 
Upon  the  breast  of  Hercules  Lion, 
That  Hector,  with  many  a  bold  baron. 
Cast  on  a  day  with  Greekes  for  to  fight. 
As  he  was  wont,  to  gi*cve  hem  what  he  might. 

Not  I  how  long  or  short  it  was  bitwene 
This  purpose,  and  that  day  they  fighten  meat. 
But  on  a  day  well  armed  bright  and  shene. 
Hector  and  many  a  worship  Knight  out  weoi 
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With  speare  in  honde,  and  big  bowes  bent, 
And  in  the  berde  withouten  lenger  lette,     ^ 
Hir  fomen  in  the  field  anone  hem  mette. 

The  loKge  day  with  speares  sharpe  yground, 

With  arrows,  dartes,  swerds,  and  maces  fell, 

They  fight,  and  bringen  horse  and  man  to  ground 

And  with  hir  axes  out  the  braines  quell. 

But  in  the  last  shoure,  sooth  to  tell. 

The  folke  of  Troy  hem  selven  so  misleden, 

That  with  the  worse  at  night  homo  they  fleden. 

At  whiche  day  was  taken  Anthenor, 
Mangre  Polimidas,  or  Monesteo, 
Xantippe,  Sarpedon,  aud  Palestinor, 
Polite,  or  eke  the  Troyan  dan  Rupheo, 
And  other  lasse  folke,  as  Phebuseo, 
So  that  for  harm  that  day  the  fulk  of  Troy 
Dreden  to  lese  a  great  part  of  hir  joy. 

Of  Priamus  was  ycve  at  Grckes  request 
A  time  of  truce,  and  tho  they  gounen  treto 
Hir  prisoners  to  chaungeu  most  aud  lest, 
And  for  the  surplus  yeven  sommes  grctc, 
This  thing  anon  was  couth  in  every  strete, 
Both  in  tb'assiege,  in  toune,  and  every  where, 
And  with  the  first  it  came  to  Calcas  ere. 

Whan  Calcas  knew  this  treUse  should  hold 
In  eonsistorie  among  the  Greekes  soone 
He  gan  in  thringe,  forth  with  lordes  old, 
And  set  him  there  as  he  was  wont  to  done. 
And  with  a  chaunged  face  hem  bade  a  boone 
For  love  of  God^  to  done  that  reverence. 
To  stinten  noise,  and  yeve  him  audience. 

Than  said  he  thus,  **  Lo,  lordes  mine  I  was 
Troyan,  as  it  is  knowen  out  of  drede. 
And  if  that  you  remember,  I  am  Calcas, 
That  alderfirst  yave  comfort  to  your  uede. 
And  tolde  well  howc  that  you  should  spede. 
For  dredelesse  through  you  shall  in  a  stound 
Ben  Troy  ybrent,  and  beaten  doun  to  ground. 

^  And  in  what  forme,  or  in  what  manner  wise 
This  toun  to  shend,  and  all  your  lust  atcheve. 
Ye  have  ere  this  well  hcrde  me  devise : 
This  know  ye  my  lordes,  as  I  leve, 
Aud  for  the  Greekes  weren  me  so  leve, 
1  came  my  selfe  in  my  proper  pcrsone 
To  teach  in  this  how  you  was  best  to  done. 

«  Having  unto  my  treasour,  ne  my  rent. 
Right  no  regard  in  respect  of  your  ease. 
Thus  all  my  good  I  left,  and  to  you  went, 
Wening  in  this  you  lordes  for  to  please, 
But  all  that  losse  ne  doth  me  no  disease, 
I  vouchsafe,  as  wisely  have  I  joy. 
For  you  to  lese  all  that  I  have  in  Troy. 

**  Save  of  a  doughter  that  I  left,  alas. 
Sleeping  at  home,  whan  out  of  Troy  I  stert, 
O  Sterne,  0  cruell  father  that  I  was. 
How  might  I  have  in  that  so  hard  an  hei*te  ? 
Alas,  that  I  ne  had  brought  her  in  my  short. 
For  sorow  of  which  I  wol  nat  live  to  morow, 
But  if  ye  lordes  rew  upon  my  sorow. 

"  For  because  that  I  saw  no  time  ere  now 
Her  to  deliver,  iche  holden  have  my  pees, 
But  now  or  never,  if  that  it  like  you, 
7  may  her  have  right  now  doubtleec : 


0  helpe  and  grace,  among  all  this  prees, 
Rew  on  thb  old  caitife  in  distrcsse, 

Sith  I  through  you  have  all  this  hevinesse. 

^  Ye  have  now  caught,  and  fettred  in  prison 

Troyans  enow,  and  if  your  willes  be. 

My  child  with  one  may  have  redemption. 

Now  for  the  love  of  God,  and  of  bounte, 

One  of  so  fele  akis,  so  yefe  him  me  : 

What  need  were  it  this  praier  for  to  weme, 

Sith  ye  shulb  have  both  folk  and  toun  as  yeme. 

**  On  perill  of  my  life  I  shall  nat  lie, 
Apollo  hath  me  told  full  faithfully, 

1  have  eke  found  by  astronomic. 
By  sort,  and  by  augurie  truely. 

And  dare  well  say  the  time  is  fast  by, 

That  fire  aud  flambe  on  all  the  toun  shall  sprede, 

And  thus  shall  Troy  turno  to  ashen  dede. 

"  For  certaine,  Phcbus  and  Ncptunus  both. 
That  makeden  the  walles  of  the  toun, 
Ben  with  the  folke  of  Troy  alway  so  wroth, 
That  they  woU  bring  it  to  confusioun 
Right  in  despite  of  king  Laomedoun, 
Because  be  nolde  paien  hem  hir  hire. 
The  toune  of  Troy  sliall  ben  set  on  fire.'* 

Telling  his  tale  alway  this  olde  grey. 
Humble  in  his  speech  and  looking  eke, 
The  saltc  tearcs  from  his  eyen  twey. 
Full  faste  rouncn  doune  by  either  cheke, 
So  long  he  gan  of  succour  hem  beseke. 
That  for  to  heale  him  of  his  sorowes  sore. 
They  gave  him  Antcnor  withouten  more. 

But  who  was  glad  enough,  but  Calcas  tho, 
And  of  this  thing  full  soone  his  nedes  leide 
On  hem  that  shoulden  for  the  treatise  go 
And  hem  for  Antenor  full  ofte  preide, 
To  bringen  home  king  Thoas  and  Creseide, 
And  whan  Priam  his  safegarde  sent, 
Th'embassadours  to  Troy  streight  they  went. 

The  cause  T  told  of  hir  comming,  the  old 
Priam  tlie  king,  full  soone  in  generall. 
Let  here  upon  his  parliment  hold. 
Of  which  th 'effect  rchearsen  you  I  shall : 
Th'embassadours  beu  answerde  for  finall, 
The  eschaungc  of  prisoners,  and  all  this  ncdo 
Hem  liketli  well,  and  forth  in  they  precede. 

This  Troilus  was  present  in  the  place, 
When  asked  was  for  Antenor  Creseide, 
For  which  full  sonc  chauiigen  gan  his  face, 
As  he  that  with  tho  wordes  well  nigh  deide, 
But  nathclesse  he  no  word  to  it  seide. 
Lest  men  should  his  affection  espie. 
With  mannes  herte  he  gan  his  sorowes  drie. 

And  full  of  anguish  and  of  grosly  drede. 
Abode  what  other  lords  would  to  it  sey. 
And  if  they  would  graunt,  as  God  forliede, 
Th'eschange  of  her,  than  thought  he  thinges  twey : 
First,  how  to  save  her  honour,  and  what  wey 
He  might  best  thVschaunge  of  her  withstond, 
Full  fast  he  cast  how  all  this  might  stoud. 

Love  him  made  all  prest  to  done  her  bide. 
And  rather  dien  than  she  should  go. 
But  Reason  said  him  on  that  other  side, 
**  Withouten  assent  of  her  do  nat  so, 
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Lest  for  thy  werke  she  would  bo  thy  fo, 
And  saine,  that  through  thy  medliug  is  yblow 
Your  brother  love,  there  it  was  not  erst  know." 

For  which  ho  gan  delibercn  for  the  best, 
And  though  tlie  lordes  would  that  she  went. 
He  would  let  hem  graunt  what  hem  lest, 
And  tell  his  lady  first  what  that  they  ment, 
And  whan  that  she  had  said  him  her  cntent, 
Thei*cafter  would  ho  worken  also  blive, 
Tho  all  the  world  aycn  it  wolde  strive. 

Hector,  which  that  well  the  Greckes  herd. 
For  Antcnor  how  they  would  liave  Creseide, 
Gan  it  withstond,  and  soberly  answerd  : 
"  Sirs,  sho  n'is  no  prisoner,**  (he  scidc) 
"  I  u*ot  on  you  who  that  this  charge  leide, 
But  on  my  part,  ye  may  oftsoones  hem  tell^ 
We  usen  here  no  women  for  to  sell." 

I    The  noise  of  people  up  stcrt  than  atones, 
As  brimme  as  blase  of  straw  yset  on  fire^ 
For  infortune  it  would  for  the  nones, 
They  shoulden  hir  confusion  desire  :  [cnsph'e 

"Hector,"  (quod  they)   "what  ghost  may  you 
This  woman  thus  to  shild,  and  done  us  lose 
Dan  Antenore,  a  wrong  way  now  ye  chese. 

"  That  is  so  wise,  and  eke  so  bold  baroun, 

And  we  have  need  of  folke,  as  men  may  see, 

He  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  this  toun  : 

0  Hector,  lette,  thy  fantasies  bee, 

O  king  Priam,**  (quod  they)  **  thus  seggo  wee, 

Tlmt  all  our  voice  is  to  forgone  Creseide," 

And  to  deliver  Antenor  they  preide. 

0  Juvenall  lord,  true  is  thy  sentence. 
That  little  wenen  folke  what  is  to  yerne. 
That  they  ne  findcn  in  hir  desire  offence, 
For  cloud  of  errour  ne  lette  hem  discerne 
What  best  is,  and  lo,  here  ensample  as  yeme  . 
These  folke  desircn  now  deliverance 
Of  Antenor,  that  brought  hem  to  mischaunce. 

For  he  was  after  traitour  to  the  toun 
Of  Troy  alas,  they  quitte  him  out  to  rathe, 
0  nice  world,  so  thy  discretioun, 
Creseide,  which  that  never  did  hem  scathe. 
Shall  now  no  lenger  in  her  blisse  bathe. 
But  Antenor,  he  shall  come  home  to  toun. 
And  she  shall  out,  thus  said  hecre  and  lioun. 

For  which  delibered  was  by  parliment, 
For  Antenor  to  yeelden  out  Creseide, 
And  it  pronounced  by  the  president. 
Though  that  Hector  nay  full  oft  praid, 
And  finally,  what  wight  that  it  withsaid. 
It  was  for  naught,  it  must  ben,  and  should. 
For  substaunce  of  tho  parliment  it  would. 

Departed  out  of  tho  parliment  echone. 
This  Troilus,  witliout  wordes  mo, 
Unto  his  chamber  spedde  him  fast  alone, 
But  if  it  were  a  man  of  his  or  two. 
The  which  he  bad  out  faste  for  to  go. 
Because  he  would  elepen,  as  he  said, 
And  liastely  upon  his  bcdde  him  laid. 

And  as  in  winter,  leaves  ben  biraft 

Ech  after  other,  till  trees  be  bai'e. 

So  that  there  n*is  but  barkc  and  branch  ylaft, 

Lithe  Troilus,  biraft  of  ech  welfare, 


Ybounden  in  the  blacke  barke  of  care, 
Dispo^d  wode  out  of  his  witte  to  breide, 
So  sore  him  sate  the  chaunging  of  Cres^Ade. 

He  rist  him  up,  and  every  dorc  he  shette. 
And  window  eke,  and  tho  Oiis  sorrowful!  man 
Upon  his  beddes  side  doune  him  sette. 
Full  like  a  dead  image,  pale  and  wan. 
And  in  his  breast  the  heaped  wo  began 
Out  brust,  and  he  to  worken  in  this  wise 
In  his  woodnesse,  as  I  shall  you  derise. 

Right  as  the  wilde  bull  beginneth  spring 
Now  here,  now  there,  idarted  to  the  herte. 
And  of  hu)  death  roreth,  in  complaining. 
Right  so  gan  he  about  the  chamber  stert. 
Smiting  his  breast  aye  with  his  fistes  smert. 
His  head  to  the  wall,  his  body  to  the  ground. 
Full  oft  ho  swapt,  himsclven  to  confound. 

His  eyen  two  for  pity  of  his  herte 
Out  stremedcn  as  swift  as  welles  twey. 
The  highe  sobbes  of  his  sorrowes  smcrt 
His  speech  him  reft,  unuethes  might  he  scy, 
I  <<  O  death  alas,  why  n'ilt  thou  do  me  dey  i 
Accursed  be  that  day  which  that  nature 
Shope  me  to  ben  a  lives  creature.*' 

But  after  whan  the  fury  and  all  the  rage 
Which  that  his  heart  twist,  and  fast  threst. 
By  length  of  time  somewhat  gan  assuage. 
Upon  his  bed  he  laid  him  doun  to  rest. 
But  tho  begon  his  teares  more  out  to  brest. 
That  wonder  is  the  body  may  sufllise 
To  lialfe  this  wo,  which  that  I  you  devise. 

Than  said  he  thus  :  *^  Fortune  alas,  the  whale 
W^hat  have  I  done  ?  what  have  I  tliee  agilt  t 
How  mightcst  thou  for  routhe  me  begile  t 
Is  there  no  grace  !  and  shall  I  thus  be  spilt  t 
Shall  thus  Creseide  away  for  that  thou  wilt  t 
Alas,  how  mightcst  thou  in  thine  herte  find 
To  ben  to  me  thus  cruell  and  unkind  t 

**  Have  I  thee  nat  honoured  all  my  live, 
As  thou  well  wotest,  above  the  Gods  all  ! 
Why  wilt  thou  me  fro  joy  thus  deprive  I 

0  Troilus,  what  may  men  now  thee  call, 
But  wretch  of  wretches,  out  of  honour  fall 
Into  misery,  in  which  I  well  bewailc 
Creseide  afas,  till  that  the  breatli  me  faile. 

"  Alas,  Fortune,  if  that  my  life  in  joy 

Displeased  had  unto  thy  foule  envie. 

Why  ne  haddcst  thou  my  father  kuig  of  Troy 

Biraft  the  life,  or  done  ray  brethren  die. 

Or  slaine  my  selfe,  that  thus  complaino  and  eric  I 

1  combre  world,  that  may  of  nothing  servc^ 
But  ever  dye,  and  never  fully  stcrve. 

**  If  that  Creseide  alone  were  me  laft. 

Naught  raught  I  whider  thou  woldest  me  stere. 

And  her  alas,  than  hast  thou  me  b^xaft : 

But  evermore,  lo,  this  is  thy  manere. 

To  reve  a  wight  that  most  is  to  him  dere. 

To  prove  in  that  thy  gierfuU  violence  : 

Thus  am  I  lost,  there  helpcth  no  defence. 

"  0  very  Lord,  O  Love,  0  God  alas. 
That  knowest  best  mine  herte  and  al  my  thought, 
What  shal  my  sorowfuil  life  done  in  this  cans. 
If  I  forgo  that  I  so  dere  havo  bought. 
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Sens  ye  Creseidc  and  me  have  fully  brought 
Into  your  grace,  and  both  our  hertes  sealed. 
How  may  ye  suffer  alas,  it  be  repealed  ! 

*'  What  I  may  done,  I  shal  while  I  may  dure 
On  live,  in  turment  and  in  crucll  painoi 
This  infortune,  or  this  disaventurc. 
Alone  as  I  was  borne  I  well  complaine, 
No  never  woU  I  seeno  it  shine  or  raine, 
But  end  I  well  as  Edippe  in  derkenesse 
My  sorrowfull  life,  and  dien  in  distrcsse. 

"  O  vrery  ghost,  that  errest  to  and  fro, 
"Wliy  nilt  thou  flien  out  of  the  wofullest 
Body,  that  ever  might  on  groundo  go  1 
O  BoiUe,  lurking  in  this  wofull  neste, 
Fly  forthout  mine  herte,  and  let  it  brestc, 
And  follow  alway  Crcseide  thy  lady  dcre. 
Thy  right  place  is  now  no  Icngcr  here. 

"  O  wofull  eien  two,  sens  your  disport 
Was  all  to  seene  Creseidcs  eyen  bright. 
What  shall  ye  done,  but  for  my  discomfort 
Stoden  for  naught,  and  wepen  out  your  sight. 
Sens  she  is  queint,  that  wont  was  you  to  light, 
In  veine  from  this  forth  have  I  eyen  twey 
Yformed,  sens  your  vertue  is  awey. 

**  O  my  Crescide,  0  lady  soveraine 
Of  this  wofull  soule  that  thus  crieth, 
Who  shall  now  yeven  comfort  to  thy  paine  f 
Alas,  no  wight,  but  whan  mine  herte  dicth, 
My  spirit,  which  that  so  unto  you  hieth, 
Receive  in  gree,  for  that  shall  aye  you  serve, 
Forthy  no  force  is,  though  the  body  sten-o. 

"  O  ye  lovers,  that  high  upon  the  whele 
Ben  sette  of  Fortune  in  good  aventure, 
God  lene  that  ye  ilnded  aye  love  of  stele, 
And  long  mote  your  life  in  joy  endure. 
But  whan  ye  comcn  by  my  sepulture, 
Remembrcth  that  your  fellow  resteth  there. 
For  I  loved  eke,  though  I  unworth^^^ere. 


**  O  old  unholsome  and  mislived  man, 

Calcas  I  meane,  alas,  what  oiled  thee 

To  ben  a  Greek,  sens  thou  art  borne  Trojan  I 

O  Calcas,  which  that  wolt  my  bane  be, 

In  cursed  time  was  thou  borne  for  me, 

As  would  blissfull  Jove  for  his  joy. 

That  I  thee  had  where  I  would  in  Troy." 

A  thousand  sighes  hotter  than  the  glcde, 
Out  of  his  breast,  each  after  other  went, 
Medled  with  plaint  new,  his  wo  to  fedc. 
For  which  his  wofull  teares  never  stent, 
And  shortly  so  his  sorowes  him  to  rent, 
And  woxe  so  mate,  that  joy  or  pennaunce 
Ifo  fecleth  none,  but  lieth  in  a  traunce. 

Pandare,  which  that  in  the  parliraent 

Had  heard  what  every  lord  and  burgess  scid. 

And  how  full  grauntcd  was  by  one  assent. 

For  Antenor  to  yelden  out  Creseid  : 

Gan  well  nigh  wood  out  of  his  wit  to  breid, 

So  that  for  wo  he  niste  wliat  he  ment, 

But  in  a  rage  to  Troilus  he  went. 

A  certaine  knight,  that  for  the  time  kept 
The  chamber  dore,  undid  it  him  anoue. 
And  Pandare,  that  full  tenderly  wept. 
Into  the  derke  chamber  as  still  as  stone. 


Toward  the  bedde  gan  softly  to  gone, 
So  confuse,  that  he  n'ist  what  to  say. 
For  very  wo,  his  wit  was  nigh  away. 

And  with  chere  and  looking  all  to  torne, 

For  sorow  of  this,  and  with  his  armes  folden, 

He  stood  this  wofull  Troilus  befome. 

And  on  his  pitous  face  he  gan  beholden. 

But  so  oft  gan  his  herte  colden, 

Seeing  his  friend  in  wo,  whose  hcavinesse 

His  herte  slough,  as  thought  him  for  distressc. 

This  wofull  wight,  this  Troilus  that  felt 
His  friend  Paudaro  yeomen  him  to  see, 
Gan  as  the  snow  ayenst  the  Sunne  melt. 
For  which  this  wofull  Pandare  of  pite 
Gan  for  to  weepe  as  tenderly  as  he  : 
And  speechlcsse  thus  ben  these  ilke  twey, 
That  neither  might  for  sorow  o  word  sey. 

But  at  the  last,  this  wofull  Troilus, 

Nigh  dead  for  smcrt,  gan  bresten  out  to  rore, 

And  with  a  sorrowfull  noise  ho  said  thus 

Among  his  sobbes  and  his  sighes  sore, 

"  Lo,  Pandaro  I  am  dead  witliouten  more, 

Hast  thou  not  heard  at  parliament,"  he  H(>idc, 

"  For  Antenor  how  lost  is  my  Creseide  !'* 

This  Pandare  full  dead  and  pale  of  hew. 
Full  pitously  answerde,  and  said,  '<  Yes, 
As  wisely  were  it  false  as  it  is  trew, 
That  I  have  heard,  and  wote  all  how  it  is, 
O  mercy  God,  who  would  have  trowed  this. 
Who  would  have  wend,  that  in  so  little  a  throw 
Fortune  our  joy  would  liave  overthrow. 

"  For  in  this  world  thero  is  no  creature, 
A  s  to  my  dome,  that  ever  saw  mine 
Straunger  than  this,  through  case  or  aventuro. 
But  who  may  all  eschue  or  all  devine. 
Such  is  this  world,  forthy  I  thus  define  : 
Ne  trust  no  wight  to  find  in  Fortune 
Aye  property,  her  yeftes  ben  commune. 

<<  But  tell  me  this,  why  thou  art  now  so  mad 
_^orrowen  thus,  why  list  thou  in  this  wise, 
Sens^n^v^^sire  all  holy  hast  thou  had. 
So  that  hvrif>hiJ^  ou^ht  inougli^yiiggg, 
But  I  that  never  felt  m  my^servise  ^''^-''^'^-. 
A  friendly  chcro  or  looking  of  an  eie, 
Let  me  thus  wcpe  and  wailcn  till  I  die. 

**  And  over  al  this,  as  thou  wel  wost  thy  solve. 
This  toune  is  full  of  ladies  all  about. 
And  to  my  dome,  fairer  than  such  twelve 
As  ever  she  was,  shal  I  findeu  in  some  rout. 
Ye  one  or  twey,  withouten  any  dout : 
Forthy  be  glade  mine  owne  dero  brother. 
If  she  be  lost,  we  shall  recover  another. 

'*  What  God  forbid  alway  that  ech  pleaf'aunco 
In  o  thing  were,  and  in  none  other  wight, 
If  one  can  sing,  another  can  well  daunce, 
If  this  be  goodly,  she  is  glad  and  light, 
And  this  is  faire,  and  that  can  good  aright, 
Kch  for  his  vertue  holden  is  for  dere, 
Both  herouer  and  faucon  for  rivere. 

«  And  eke  as  writ  Zansis,  that  was  full  wise. 
The  new  love  out  cliaseth  oft  the  old  : 
And  upon  new  case  lieth  new  aviso, 
Thinke  eke  thy  selfe  to  savcn  art  thou  hold, 
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,   Lest  for  thy  werkc  she  would  he  thy  fo, 

And  saine,  that  through  thy  medlmg  is  yhlow 
I   Your  hrother  love,  there  it  was  not  erst  know." 

For  which  ho  gan  dclibcrcn  for  the  host, 
And  though  the  lordes  would  that  slie  went. 
He  would  let  hem  graunt  what  hem  lest, 
And  tell  his  lady  first  what  that  they  ment-, 
And  whan  that  she  had  said  him  her  entent. 
Thereafter  would  he  worken  also  blive, 
Tho  all  the  world  ayen  it  wolde  strive. 

Hector,  which  that  well  the  Gi^cckes  herd. 
For  Antcnor  how  they  would  Iiave  Crcseidc, 
Gan  it  withstond,  and  soberly  answerd  : 
"  Sirs,  she  n'is  no  prisoner,**  (he  seide) 
"  I  n*ot  on  you  who  that  this  charge  leide, 
But  on  my  part,  yc  may  eftsooncs  hem  tell, 
We  usen  hci*e  no  women  for  to  sell." 

>    The  noise  of  people  up  stcrt  than  atones, 
As  brimnic  as  blase  of  straw  yset  on  fire, 
For  infortune  it  would  for  the  nones, 
They  shouldeu  hir  confusion  desire  :  [cnspire 

"Hector,"  (quod  they)   "what  ghost  may  you 
This  woman  thus  to  shild,  and  done  us  Icse 
Dan  Antenore,  a  wrong  way  now  ye  chcsc. 

^  That  is  so  wise,  and  eke  so  bold  baroun, 

And  we  have  need  of  folke,  as  men  may  see. 

He  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  this  toun  : 

O  Hector,  lette,  thy  fantasies  bee, 

O  king  Priam,'*  (quod  they)  "  thus  seggo  wee. 

That  all  our  voice  is  to  forgone  Creseide," 

And  to  deliver  Antenor  they  preide. 

0  Juvenall  lord,  true  is  thy  sentence. 
That  little  wenen  folke  what  is  to  yerne, 
That  they  ne  finden  in  hir  desire  offence, 
For  cloud  of  errour  ne  lette  hem  discerne 
What  best  is,  and  lo,  here  ensample  as  yerne  . 
These  folke  desiren  now  deliverance 
Of  Antenor,  tliat  brought  hem  to  mischauuce. 

For  he  was  after  traitour  to  tho  toun 

Of  Troy  alas,  they  quitto  him  out  to  rathe, 

0  nice  world,  so  thy  discretioun,  .^-.  -'*" 

Creseide,  which  that  never  did  hem  5>^»*u  so, 

Shal^AQW  >*^  *-  |«^  »r  ^-rf  "-    ..  .Vifro, 

.,.^  ettle  in  dock  out,  now  this,  now  that,  Pandare? 
I    Now  foule  fall  her  for  thy  wo  that  care. 

**  Thou  farest  eke  by  me  Pandarus, 

As  he,  that  whan  a  wight  is  wo  bigon. 

He  commeth  to  him  apace,  and  saith  right  thus, 

*  Thinke  not  on  smart,  and  thou  shalt  fcele  none,' 

Thou  maiest  me  first  transmewen  in  a  stone. 

And  reve  mo  my  passions  all. 

Or  thou  so  lightly  doe  my  wo  to  fall. 

"  Tho  death  may  well  out  of  my  brest  depart 
The  life,  so  long  may  this  sorow  mine  : 
But  fro  my  soule  shall  Creseides  dart 
Out  nevermore,  but  doune  with  Proserpine 
Whan  I  am  dead,  I  woll  won  in  pine. 
And  there  I  woll  eternally  complain 
My  wo,  and  how  that  twinned  be  we  twain. 

•^  Thou  hast  here  made  an  argument  full  fine. 
How  that  it  should  lasse  paine  be 
Creseide  to  forgone,  for  she  was  mine, 
And  lived  in  ease  and  in  feUcite : 


Ybounden  in  the  blacke  barke  of  care, 
Dispo^d  wode  out  of  his  witte  to  breide, 
So  sore  him  sate  the  chaunging  of  Creseide. 

He  rist  him  up,  and  every  doro  he  sbettc, 
And  window  eke,  and  tho  this  sorrowfall  ouui 
Upon  his  beddes  side  doune  him  sette. 
Full  like  a  dead  image,  pale  and  wan. 
And  in  his  breast  the  heaped  wo  began 
Out  brust,  and  he  to  worken  in  this  wiae 
In  his  woodnesse,  as  I  shall  you  devise. 

I  Right  as  the  wilde  bull  beginneth  spring 
.  Now  here,  now  there,  idarted  to  the  herte, 
I  And  of  his  death  roreth,  in  complaining. 
Right  so  gan  he  about  tlio  chamber  stert. 
Smiting  his  breast  aye  with  his  fistes  smert. 
His  head  to  the  wall,  his  body  to  tlie  ground. 
Full  oft  ho  swapt,  himselven  to  confound. 

His  eyen  two  for  pity  of  his  herte 
Out  stremeden  as  swift  as  welles  twey. 
The  highe  sobbes  of  his  sorrowes  smert 
His  speech  him  reft,  unncthes  might  he  sey, 
<<  0  death  alas,  why  n'ilt  thou  do  me  dey  { 
Accursed  be  that  day  which  that  nature 
Shope  me  to  ben  a  lives  creature.*' 

But  after  whan  the  fur)'  and  all  the  mge 
Which  that  his  heart  twist,  and  fast  threst. 
By  length  of  time  somewhat  gan  assuage, 
Upon  his  bed  he  laid  liim  doun  to  rest. 
But  tho  begon  his  tearcs  more  out  to  brest. 
That  wonder  is  the  body  may  suffise 
To  halfc  this  wo,  wliich  that  I  you  devise. 

Than  said  he  thus  :  <'  Fortune  alas,  the  while 
What  have  I  done  1  what  have  I  thee  agilt  I 
How  mightcst  thou  for  routhe  me  begile  • 
Is  there  no  grace  !  and  shall  I  thu*^d  right. 
Shall  thus  Creseide  away  for  'rigbt 
Alas,  how  mightest  tlvov  I's  that  1  sterve. 
To  ben  to  me  thiU  of  right  naught  do  I  seire.** 

"  Havp.Itilus  in  teares  gan  distill 
_>«  licour  out  of  allambike  full  fast. 
And  Pandarus  gan  hold  his  tongue  still. 
And  to  the  ground  his  eyen  downe  he  cast, 
But  nathelesse,  thus  thought  he  at  last, 
**  What  parde,  rather  than  my  fellow  dey. 
Yet  shall  I  somewhat  more  unto  him  sey." 

And  said,  "  Friend,  sens  thou  hast  such  distresse, 
And  sens  thee  list  mine  argumentes  blame. 
Why  n'ilt  thy  selven  helpe  doen  i-edresse. 
And  with  thy  manhood  letten  all  this  game. 
Go  ravish  her,  ne  canst  thou  not  for  shame  t 
And  either  let  her  out  of  toune  fure. 
Or  hold  her  still,  and  leave  tliy  nice  fare. 

"  Art  thou  in  Troy,  and  hast  non  hardiinent 
To  take  a  wight,  whiehe  that  loveth  thee. 
And  would  her  selven  been  of  tliine  assent. 
Now  is  nat  this  a  nice  vanite ! 
Rise  up  anon,  and  let  this  weeping  be, 
And  sitli  thou  ai*t  a  roan,  for  in  this  hour 
I  woll  been  dead,  or  she  shall  ben  our." 

To  this  answerdc  him  Troilus  full  soft. 
And  saied,  •*  Ywis,  my  leve  brother  dere. 
All  this  have  I  my  selfe  yet  thought  fuU  oft. 
And  more  thing  than  thou  deviseet  here, 
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Sens  ye  Creseidc  and  me  have  fully  brought 
Into  your  grace,  and  both  our  hertes  sealcdi 
How  may  ye  suffer  alas,  it  be  repealed  ! 

**  What  I  may  done,  I  shal  while  I  may  dure 
On  live,  in  turmont  and  in  crucll  paine, 
This  infortune,  or  this  disaventurc, 
Alone  as  I  was  borne  I  well  complaine, 
Ne  never  well  I  seeno  it  shine  or  raine. 
But  end  I  woll  as  Edippe  in  dcrkenesse 
My  sorrowfull  life,  and  dien  in  distresse. 

**  O  wery  ghost,  that  crrest  to  and  fro, 
"Wliy  nilt  thou  flien  out  of  the  wofullest 
Body,  that  ever  might  on  grounde  go  t 

0  soule,  lurking  in  this  wofull  neste, 
Fly  forthout  mine  herte,  and  let  it  brestc, 
And  follow  alway  Crcseide  thy  lady  dere, 
Thy  right  place  is  now  no  lengcr  here. 

"  O  wofull  eien  two,  sens  your  disport 
Was  all  to  seene  Crescidcs  eyen  bright. 
What  shall  ye  done,  but  for  my  discomfort 
Stoden  for  naught,  and  wepcn  out  your  sight. 
Sens  she  is  queint,  that  wont  was  you  to  light, 
In  veine  from  this  forth  have  I  eyen  twcy 
Yformed,  sens  your  vertue  is  awey. 

**  O  my  Crescide,  0  lady  soveraino 
Of  this  wofull  soule  that  thus  crieth, 
Who  shall  now  ycven  comfort  to  thy  paine  f 
Alas,  no  wight,  but  whan  mine  herte  dictli, 
My  spirit,  which  that  so  unto  you  hietli. 
Receive  in  gree,  for  that  shall  aye  you  serve, 
Forthy  no  force  is,  though  the  body  ston'e. 

^  O  ye  lovers,  tlmt  high  upon  the  whcle 
H    iiS^^^  ^^  Fortune  in  good  aventurc, 

For  well  f^le^^®  *°*^^  ^^^  ^**^®  ^^  ®'^^*^> 
Andlo^  ii  1^^^^^  -  i^y  -^"'-^ 

^A  «wi#^  »  i»«;  n^  SCpulturO, 

Encreasen  eke  the  causes  I .   *^^tetl  there 
So  welaway,  why  n'ill  mine  herte  ."*^'^'*' 
For  as  in  love  there  is  but  little  rest. 

Pandare  answerde,  "  Friend  thou  ma}'st  for  mt 
Done  as  thee  list,  but  had  I  it  so  bote. 
And  thine  estate,  she  should  go  with  me, 
Tho  all  this  toun  cried  on  this  thing  by  note, 

1  n*old  set  at  all  that  noise  a  grote, 
For  whan  men  have  cried,  than  wol  they  roun, 
Eke  wonder  last  but  nine  deies  never  in  toun. 

**  Devine  not  hi  reason  aye  so  dcepc, 
Ne  cortesly,  but  heli)e  thy  selfe  anone, 
Bet  is  that  other  than  thy  selvcn  wepe, 
And  namely,  sens  ye  two  ben  al  one, 
Riw  up,  for  by  mine  head  she  shall  not  gone, 
And  rather  ben  in  blame  a  little  yfuund, 
Than  sterve  hero  as  a  gnat  withoutcn  wound. 

'Mt  is  no  shame  unto  you,  ne  no  vice. 
Her  to  withholden,  that  ye  loveth  most, 
Pcraventure  she  might  hold  thee  for  nice, 
T»»  letten  her  go  thus  unto  the  Grekcs  hoste, 
Think  eke  Fortune,  as  well  thy  selven  wostc, 
Hclpcth  bardie  man  unto  his  emprise. 
And  weiveth  wretches  for  hir  cowardise. 


u 


And  though  thy  lady  would  alite  her  greve, 
Thou  shalt  thy  self  thy  peace  hereafter  make. 
But  as  to  roe  certaine  I  cannot  leve, 
That  she  would  it  as  now  for  evill  take. 


Toward  the  beddo  gan  softly  to  gone, 
So  confuse,  that  he  n'ist  what  to  say. 
For  very  wo,  his  wit  was  nigh  away. 

And  with  chere  and  looking  all  to  tome. 

For  Korow  of  this,  and  with  his  armes  folden, 

He  stood  this  wofull  Troilus  befome, 

And  on  his  pitous  face  he  gan  beholden, 

But  so  oft  gan  his  herte  colden, 

Seeing  his  friend  in  wo,  whose  heavinesse 

His  herte  slough,  as  thought  him  for  distresse. 

This  wofull  wight,  this  Troilus  that  felt 
His  friend  Pandare  yeomen  him  to  see. 
Gran  as  the  snow  ayenst  the  Sunne  melt. 
For  which  this  wofull  Pandare  of  pite 
Gan  for  to  weepe  as  tenderly  as  he  : 
And  speechlcsse  thus  ben  those  ilke  twey, 
That  neither  might  for  sorow  o  word  sey. 

But  at  the  lost,  this  wofull  Troilus, 

Nigh  dead  for  smert,  gan  bresten  out  to  rorc. 

And  with  a  sorrowfull  noise  he  said  thus 

Among  his  sobbes  and  his  silliest  sore, 

**  Lo,  Pandare  I  am  dead  witliouten  more, 

Hast  thou  not  heard  at  parliament,"  he  f<'ido, 

"  For  Antenor  how  lost  is  my  Creseide !" 

This  Pandare  full  dead  and  pale  of  hew, 
Full  pitously  answerde,  and  said,  **  Yes, 
As  wisely  were  it  false  as  it  is  trew. 
That  I  have  heard,  and  wote  all  how  it  is, 
0  mercy  God,  who  would  have  trowed  this, 
Who  would  have  wend,  that  in  so  littlo  a  tlirow 
Fortune  our  joy  would  have  overthrow. 

**  For  in  this  world  there  is  no  creature, 
A  s  to  my  dome,  that  ever  saw  mine 
Straunger  than  this,  through  case  or  avcnturo. 
But  who  may  all  eschue  or  all  devine. 
Such  is  this  world,  forthy  I  thus  define  : 
Ne  trust  no  wight  to  find  in  Fortune 
Aye  property,  her  yeftes  ben  commune. 

"  But  tell  me  this,  why  thou  art  now  so  mad 
To  sorrowen  thus,  why  list  thou  in  this  wise, 
^»*-    '  ••  desire  all  holy  hast  thou  had. 
Or  He  may  »  i,^  j^  ^y  |,^  inough  suflfise, 
Ihou  must  with  ««v*^o.. .. .....    .au  Oi>.«.. 

Or  upon  case  he  may  after  thee  send 
Or  thou  beware,  and  shortly  brother  dere 
Be  glad,  and  let  me  werke  in  this  mattere. 

"  For  I  shall  shape  it  so,  ^^laHrflterly 

Thou  shalt  jh iHiygfrt^^onitime  in  some  manere 

ccn  with  thy  ladie  prively, 
And  by  her  wordes  eke,  as  by  her  chere, 
Thou  shalt  full  soone  aperceive  and  well  here 
Of  her  eiitent,  and  in  this  case  the  bc»t. 
And  fare  now  well,  for  in  this  |)oint  I  rest." 

The  swifte  fame,  whiche  that  fals  thingc^s 
Kquall  reporteth,  like  the  thinges  true. 
Was  throghout  Tr<»y  \fled,  witli  prest  wingcs. 
Fro  man  to  man,  and  made  his  tuio  all  now, 
How  Calcas  dougliter  with  her  bright  hew. 
At  parliment  witliout  words  more, 
Ygraunted  was  in  chaunge  of  Antenore. 

The  whiche  tale  anon  right  as  Crcseide 
Had  heard,  she,  which  that  of  her  father  rough t 
(As  in  this  case)  right  naught,  no  whan  he  deide 
Full  busily  to  Jupiter  besought 
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Yere  him  mischance,  Ibat  Iliia  Iretis  Lmuglit : 
But  Bhortly,  leuat  these  Ulea  suolh  were, 
Shu  dartt  ul  no  v-ighc  oskeii  it  far  fere. 

Ab  ihe  tlut  had  her  boric  uid  nil  hoF  mind 

On  Trojliu  }'eet  so  wander  fnit. 

That  al  this  world  ne  might  her  lore  unbind. 

No  Troj'lus  out  oF  her  herto  cut. 

She  would  been  hia  while  llint  her  life  mnj  lul. 

And  she  thus  brenneth  both  in  love  and  <hvdB, 

So  tliat  she  n'ist  what  wns  best  to  rede. 

Bot  as  men  scene  in  tounc,  and  all  about, 
That  wompn  useu  hir  fnends  to  vi^te, 
So  to  Cresridc  u(  women  came  a  rout, 
For  pitous  joy,  nud  wciidcn  her  dolile. 
And  with  lur  tAlea  dere  j'liough  a  mito, 
ThcBD  women,  which  that  in  llie  citie  dwell. 
They  set  hem  douue,  and  sayd  as  I  shall  lull. 

(Qjiod,  Hist  that  one)  "  I  nm  glad  tmely, 
Because  of  you,  that  shall  your  father  see," 
Another  sayd,  "  Ywin,  so  am  not  1, 
Forall  toolittlshathshe  wlthusbe:" 
(Q,aod  tho  the  third]  "  1  hope  ywis  that  ehe 
SJlalL  bringcn  ns  tlie  pence  on  every  side, 
That  whan  she  goth,  almighty  God  lier  gide." 

Tho  wordes  and  tha  womannish  thingcs 
She  herd  hem  Hght  ns  thogh  she  thence  were  : 
For  God  it  wote,  her  hcrte  on  other  thing  is, 
A-ltliongh  the  bodysut  cmnng  hem  there. 
Her  adiertencD  is  alway  cla  where. 
For  TroiluB  [dU  fast  her  soule  sought, 
Withoulcn  word,  on  him  alvay  sho  thougliL 

Th«w  women  that  thai  weiiden  her  to  plcnso, 
Abuut  naught  gan  all  hir  tales  spend, 
Sudi  vaniliD  nc  can  dona  her  none  case, 
Ab  rIis  tliat  nil  this  mesne  while  trend 
Of  other  nnssiOD  than  they  wend. 
So  that  she  felt  almost  her  lieite  die 
For  wo,  and  wcrie  of  tlial  conipanie. 

For  which  might  »ho  no  longer  reilraine 
Her  tearc^  tlioy  gnn  bo  np  to  well, 
That  gave  Ngnes  of  her  bitter  paine. 
In  which  her  spirit  wan,  and  must  dwelli 
Rememhriag  her  from  Heaven  unto  which  Hell 
She  fallen  was,  sens  she  firga  the  sight 
Uf  Troilus,  and  sorrowruUy  siic  sight. 

And  lii'iikE  Ss!**!  "■"■"B  her  about, 
Wende  tliat  Blie  wcpl  fiSd  fighed  sore. 
Be-ansc  that  she  should  out  ot  Ilje  r(i8t 
Doparlen,  and  neier  play  with  hem  more. 
And  Ihcy  that  had  knowon  her  of  yoro, 
See  her  so  wepe,  and  thoght  it  was  kindnesae, 
And  och  of  hem  wept  eke  for  her  distresse. 

And  busily  they  gonnen  hir  to  comforten 
On  thing  God  wot,  on  which  she  lltlc  tlioght, 
And  with  hir  tales  wenden  her  dlsporten, 
And  to  be  glad  lli^  ofto  her  besought, 
Bnt  such  an  ease  therwilh  they  her  wrought, 
night  as  a  man  is  eased  for  '    '"' 


For  ache  of  head,  I 


in  his  bclo. 


But  after  all  this  nice  ranitie, 

They  Inok  hir  leve,  and  home  they  wenleu  all, 

CrDseido  full  of  aorrowfuU  pitie. 

Into  her  chamber  up  went  out  of  tha  hall, 


And  on  hec  bedde  she  gan  for  dead  to  fall. 

In  purpow  never  thence  for  Id  rite. 

And  tliufl  aho  wronght,  as  I  shaJI  yon  derisc. 

Ilir  Dwnded  hair,  tliat  sonnieh  waa  of  hew, 
She  rent,  and  eke  her  Ongen  long  sod  amale 
Slie  wrong  full  ofl,  and  bad  God  on  her  icw. 
And  with  the  death  (o  do  bote  on  her  bale. 
Hit  hewe  whylom  bright,  that  tho  waa  pale. 

And  thus  she  spoke,  sobbing  in  her  complEUil. 

"  Alas,"  (tiuod  she)  "  out  of  this  recionn, 

1  wofuti  wretch  and  ioforluned  wight. 

And  borne  in  cursed  eonstellntiami, 

Mole  gon,  and  thus  departen  fro  mjr  knigh^ , 

Wo  worth  alu,  that  iike  daies  light, 

On  which  I  saw  him  first  with  eyen  i 

That  causelli  me,  and  I  liim  all  this  i 

Therwilh  the  tearea  from  her  eyen  two 
Doune  fell,  aa  shouro  in  April  a---*-- 
Uer  white  breast  site  bet,  and  for  tha 
After  tlie  death  she  cried  a  thousand  ail 
Sens  he  that  wont  her  wo  was  for^ 
She  mote  forgone,  for  which  diaavonture 
She  held  her  selfe  a  forlost  creature. 

She  said,  "  How  shall  ho  done  uid  I  also 
How  BJiould  1  live,  if  that  I  from  him  tvin  1 
U  dere  herte  eke  that  I  love  ao. 
Who  slisll  ttiat  sorow  sloBn,  that  ye  bra  ht  t 
O  Calcas,  fnther,  thine  be  all  tiiia  sin  : 

0  mother  mine,  that  cleped  wert  Ar^re, 
Wo  worlli  lliat  day  that  thon  me  ban)  on  G*f > 

*■  To  whil  fine  ahonld  I  live  iind  sorowen  thn  I 

How  should  a  fish  withoulcn  water  dure  I 

What  is  CrsBeida  worth  from  Ttoitus  I 

How  should  a  plant  or  Uvea  creature 

Live  withouten  his  kind  DorilUTe  I 

For  which  full  oft  a  by  word  here  I  sey. 

That  roollease  molo  gmone  ooone  dej. 

"  I  ahal  done  thus,  sens  ucillier  sword  nt  ial 
Date  1  none  handle,  for  the  enieite. 
That  like  day  that  1  fro  you  dcpnrl, 

1  f  norow  of  that  n'ill  nat  nij  banc  be. 
Than  shall  no  meat  ne  driiike  come  in  me. 
Till  1  my  soule  out  of  my  btest  uuslieath, 
And  thus  my  selren  well  I  done  to  death. 


That  wont  was  yon  to  set  in  qnieto. 
And  Di'  n^ne  order  aye  till  de:ilh  me  mete, 
The  obBervnunce  ever  in  your  absence, 
Shnli  sorrow  ben  compltliul  and  pjntineuce. 

"  Mine  herle  and  eke  the  wofUl  ghost  theniD 
Bequeath  1  with  yonr  spirit  to  eontpUias 
Eiemaliy,  for  ihoj  shall  never  twin. 
For  tliough  in  yeorth  twinned  be  we  twatw^ 
Yet  in  Ihe  field  of  ]>ilie,  out  of  pain*, 
Tlint  hight  Elisos,  shall  wg  ben  ykM, 
As  Orphcns  and  Enidico  liia  felw. 

"  Thus,  herte  mine,  for  Antenor  ahu, 
1  aoone  shall  be  chaiinged,  a*  I  wene, 
Hut  how  shull  ye  done  in  this  eamwtull  cu>, 
Huw  shall  your  lender  horto  this  Buatuui  t 
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Bat  herte  mine,  foryet  this  sorowand  teue^ 
And  me  also,  for  sooUily  for  to  sey^ 
So  ye  well  £Bj:e,  I  retche  not  to  dey." 

How  might  it  ever  rcdde  hen  or  ysong 
The  plaint  that  she  made  in  her  distresses 
I  n'ot,  but  as  for  me  my  little  tong 
If  I  discriven  would  her  heavincsse. 
It  should  make  her  sorrow  seeme  lessc 
Than  that  it  was,  and  childishly  defaco 
Her  high  complaint,  and  therefore  I  it  pace. 

Pandare,  which  that  sent  from  Troilus 
Was  unto  Crescidc,  as  ye  have  heard  devise. 
That  for  the  best  it  was  recorded  thus, 
And  he  full  glad  to  done  him  that  servise, 
Unto  Creseide  in  a  full  secret  wise, 
There  as  she  lay  in  tourment  and  in  rage, 
Came  her  to  tell  all  holy  his  message. 

And  fond  that  she  her  selven  gan  to  grcte 
Full  pitously,  for  with  her  sake  teres. 
Her  breast  and  face  ybathcd  was  full  wctc. 
Her  mightie  tresses  of  her  sonnisii  hcrcH 
Unbroiden,  hangen  all  about  her  earca, 
Which  yave  him  very  signe  of  mattirc 
Of  death,  which  that  her  herte  gan  desire. 

Whan  she  him  saw,  sho  gan  for  sorrow  anon 
Her  tearie  face  atwixt  her  armcs  hide, 
For  which  this  Pandare  is  so  wo  bigon, 
That  in  the  hous  ho  might  unnctli  abide. 
As  he  that  felt  sorrow  on  every  side, 
For  if  Creseide  had  erst  complained  sore, 
Tho  gan  she  plaine  a  thousand  times  more. 

And  in  her  aspre  plaint,  thus  she  seidc : 
**  Pandare,  first  of  juics  more  than  two 
Was  cause,  causing  unto  mo  Creseide, 
That  now  transmued  ben  in  cruell  wo. 
Whether  shall  I  say  to  you  welcome  or  no  f 
That  alderfirst  me  brought  uuto  servise 
Of  love  alas^  that  cndeth  in  such  wise. 

^  Endeth  than  love  in  wo  f  Ye  or  men  licth, 
And  all  worldly  blisse,  as  thinketh  me, 
The  end  of  blisse  aye  sorrow  it  occupieth. 
And  who  troweth  not  that  it  so  be, 
Let  him  upon  me  wofuU  wretche  see. 
That  my  selfe  hate,  and  aye  my  birth  curse, 
Feeling  alway,  fro  wicko  I  go  to  worse. 

"  Who  so  me  seeth,  ho  sceth  sorow  all  atonis, 
Paine,  tourment,  plaint,  wo  aiid  distres.se, 
Out  of  my  wofull  body  harmc  there  none  is. 
As  langour,  anguish,  cruell  bittemesse. 
Annoy,  smart,  drede,  furie,  and  eke  sicknesse, 
I  trow  ywis  from  Heaven  teares  raine. 
For  pitio  of  my  aspre  and  cruell  paine." 

**  And  thou  my  suster,  full  of  discomfort," 
(Quod  Pandarus)  ^  what  thinkcst  thou  to  do  ? 
Why  ne  hast  thou  to  thy  selven  some  res^wrt ! 
Why  wilt  thou  tlms  thy  selfe  alas  fordo  ? 
Leave  all  this  wcrke,  and  take  now  heed  to 
That  I  shall  saine,  and  herken  of  good  cntent 
This  message,  that  by  me  Troilus  you  sent." 

Toumed  her  tho  Creseide  a  wo  making, 

So  great,  that  it  a  death  was  for  to  see, 

"  Alas,"  (quod  she)  "  what  wordes  may  ye  bring, 

What  woU  my  dere  herte  saine  to  mee, 


Which  that  I  drede  nevermore  to  see, 
WoU  he  have  plaint  or  teares  ere  I  wend  I 
I  have  ynougli,  if  he  thereafter  send." 

Sho  was  right  such  to  scene  in  her  visage, 

As  is  that  wight  that  men  on  beare  bind. 

Her  face  like  of  Paradis  the  image. 

Was  all  ychaunged  in  another  kind, 

Tiie  play,  the  laughter  men  were  wont  to  iiud 

On  hir,  and  eke  her'joyes  everichone 

Ben  fled,  and  thus  lieth  Creseide  alone. 

About  her  eyen  two,  a  purpre  ring 
Bitrent,  in  soothfast  tokening  of  her  paine. 
That  to  behold  it  was  a  deadly  thing, 
For  which  Pandare  might  nat  restraine 
The  teares  from  his  eyen  for  to  raino, 
But  nathclesse  as  he  best  might  he  seide 
From  Troilus  these  wordes  to  Creseide. 

**  Lo,  nece,  I  trow  ye  han  heard  all  how 
The  king  with  other  lordes  for  tho  best, 
Hath  made  eschaunge  of  Antenor  and  you, 
That  cause  is  of  this  sorow  and  this  unrest. 
But  how  this  case  doth  Troilus  molest, 
This  may  none  yearthly  manncs  tongue  say. 
For  very  wo,  his  wit  is  all  away. 

**  For  which  we  have  so  sorowed,  he  and  I, 
Tliat  into  little  it  had  us  both  slawe. 
But  through  my  counsaile  this  day  finally, 
He  somewhat  is  fro  weeping  withdrawe. 
And  seemetli  mo  that  he  dcsircth  fa  we 
With  you  to  ben  all  night  for  to  devise 
liemedie  of  this,  if  there  were  any  wise. 

'^  This  short  and  plain,  thcfTect  of  my  message. 
As  fcrforth  as  my  wit  can  comprehend, 
For  ye  tliat  ben  of  tourment  in  such  rage. 
May  to  no  long  prologue  as  now  entend. 
And  hereupon  ye  may  answer  him  send, 
And  for  the  love  of  God  my  nece  dere, 
So  leave  this  wo,  or  Troilus  bo  here." 

*'  Great  is  my  wo,"  (quod  she)  and  sighed  sore. 
As  she  tluit  feelcth  deadly  sharpe  disti'esse. 
But  yet  to  me  his  sorrow  is  mokell  more. 
That  love  him  bet  than  he  himselfe  I  gesse, 
Alas,  for  me  hath  ho  such  hevinesse. 
Can  he  for  me  so  pitously  complaine, 
Ywis  this  sorow  doublcth  all  my  paine. 

"  Grevous  to  me  God  wot  is  for  to  twin," 

(Quod  she)  **  but  yet  it  harder  is  to  me. 

To  scene  that  sorrow  which  that  he  is  in, 

For  well  wot  I,  it  well  my  bane  be, 

And  die  I  woll  in  certaine  tho  "  (quod  she  :) 

"But  bid  him  come,  er  deth  that  thus  me  thretcth, 

Drive  out  the  ghost  which  in  mine  herte  beteth.'* 

Those  wordes  said,  sho  on  her  armcs  two 
Fell  gruffe,  and  gan  to  weepcn  pitously  : 
(Quod  Pandarus)  "  Alas,  why  doe  ye  so  1 
Sens  ye  well  wote  the  time  is  fast  by 
That  he  shall  come,  arise  up  hastely. 
That  he  you  nut  biwopen  thus  no  find. 
But  ye  well  have  him  wode  out  uf  his  mind. 

"  For  wist  he  tliat  ye  f  irde  in  this  manerc. 
He  would  himselfo  hlea  :  and  if  1  wend 
To  have  this  faro,  he  should  not  come  here. 
For  all  the  good  that  Priam  may  dispend  : 
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For  to  what  fine  he  would  anon  pretend, 
That  Itnow  I  well,  and  forthy  yet  I  sey, 
So  leave  this  sorow,  or  plainly  he  woU  dey. 

**  And  shapeth  you  his  sorow  for  to  ahredge. 
And  nat  encrease,  lefe  nece  swete, 
Beth  rather  to  him  cause  of  plat  than  edge, 
And  with  some  wisdome  ye  his  sorrowes  bete  : 
What  helpeth  it  to  weepen  full  a  stretc, 
Or  though  ye  both  in  salt  teorcs  dreint  f 
Bet  is  a  time  of  cure  aye  than  of  pleint. 

**  I  meane  thus,  whan  I  him  hither  bring. 
Sens  ye  be  wise,  and  both  of  one  assent. 
So  shapeth  how  to  distourbc  your  going. 
Or  come  ayen  soone  after  ye  be  went. 
Women  ben  wise,  in  short  avisement. 
And  let  scene  how  your  wit  shall  availo. 
And  what  that  I  may  helpe,  it  shall  not  failo," 

*  Gro,"  (quod  Creseide)  **  and,  uncle,  ti'uely 
I  shall  done  all  my  might  me  to  restraine 
From  weeping  in  his  sight,  and  busily 
Him  for  to  glad,  I  shall  done  all  my  paine, 
And  in  my  hcrte  seeken  every  vaine, 
If  to  his  sore  there  may  ben  founden  salve, 
It  shall  nat  lacke  certaine  on  mine  halve/' 

Croth  Pandarus,  and  Ti*oilus  he  sought. 

Till  in  a  temple  he  found  him  all  alone. 

As  he  that  of  his  life  no  lenger  rought. 

But  to  the  pitous  goddes  everichone, 

Full  tenderly  he  praid,  and  made  his  mono. 

To  done  him  soone  out  of  the  world  to  pace. 

For  well  he  thoght  there  was  none  other  grace. 

And  shortly  all  the  soothe  for  to  sey. 

He  was  so  fallen  in  dispaire  that  day, 

That  utterly  he  shope  him  for  to  dey. 

For  right  thus  was  his  argument  alway. 

He  saied  he  nas  but  lorne,  welaway, 

*•  For  all  that  commeth,  commeth  by  ncccssitie, 

Thus  to  ben  lorne,  it  is  my  destinic. 

*•  For  certainly,  this  wote  I  well,"  he  said, 
"  That  foresight  of  devine  purveiaunce 
Had  seen  alway  mo  to  forgone  Creseide, 
Sens  God  seethe  every  thing  out  of  doutance 
And  hem  disposeth  through  his  ordinance. 
In  his  merites  soothly  for  to  be, 
Ab  they  shull  comen  by  predestine. 

«  But  nathelesse,  alas,  whom  shall  I  leve. 
For  there  ben  greate  clerkes  many  one, 
That  destinie,  wrough  argumentcs  preve. 
And  some  saine,  that  nedely  there  is  none. 
But  that  free  choice  is  ycven  us  everychonc  : 
O  welaway,  so  sligh  am  clerkes  old, 
That  I  n*ot  whose  opinion  I  may  hold. 

«*  For  some  men  sain,  that  God  seeth  all  befome, 
Ne  God  may  nat  deceived  ben  parde, 
Than  mote  it  fallen,  though  men  had  it  sworn, 
That  purveiaunce  hath  seeno  bcfomo  to  be, 
Wherefore  I  say,  that  from  eterne  if  he 
Hath  wist  beforn  our  thought  eke  as  our  dcdo, 
We  have  no  free  choice,  as  these  clerkes  rede. 

**  For  other  thought,  nor  other  deed  also. 
Might  never  been,  but  such  as  purveyaunce, 
Which  may  nat  been  deceived  never  mo. 
Hath  feled  bifome,  withouten  ignoraunce. 


For  if  there  might  ben  a  variaunce 
To  writhen  out  fro  Goddes  purveying, 
There  nere  no  prescience  of  thing  comming. 

<<  But  it  were  rather  an  opinion 

Uncertaine,  and  no  stedfast  foreseeing. 

And  certes  tliat  were  an  abusion. 

That  God  should  have  no  perfite  dere  weting 

More  than  we  men  that  have  doutous  weniug^ 

But  such  an  errour  upon  God  to  gesse. 

Were  false,  and  foule,  and  wicked  cursednesse. 

**  Eke  this  is  an  opinion  of  some, 
That  have  hur  top  ful  high  and  smooth  yshore, 
They  saine  right  thus,  that  thing  is  nat  to  come^ 
For  tliat  the  prescience  hath  scene  before 
That  it  shall  come,  but  they  sain  that  therfore 
That  it  shall  come,  therefore  the  purveyaunce 
Wote  it  befome  withouten  ignoraunce. 

^  And  in  this  manner  this  necessite 

Retoumeth  in  his  part  contrary  againe. 

For  needfully  behovcth  it  nat  to  be, 

That  thilkc  thin^es  fallen  in  certaine 

That  ben  purveied,  but  needfully  as  they  saine' 

Behoveth  it  that  thinges  which  that  fall. 

That  they  in  certaine  ben  purveyed  all. 

**  I  meane  as  though  I  laboured  me  in  tliia, 

To  inquire  which  thing  cause  of  which  thing  be. 

As  whether  tliat  the  prescience  of  God  is 

The  certaine  cause  of  the  necessite 

Of  thinges  tliat  to  comen  be  parde. 

Or  if  necessitie  of  thing  comming. 

Be  cause  certaine  of  the  purveying. 

**  But  now  ne  enforce  I  me  not  in  shewiDg, 

How  the  order  of  the  causes  stant,  but  well  wot  I 

That  it  behoveth,  that  the  befalling 

Of  thinges  wiste  before  certainly. 

Be  necessarie,  all  sceme  it  not  thereby. 

That  prescience  put  falling  necessaire 

To  thing  to  come,  all  fall  it  foule  or  fairc. 

"  For  if  there  sit  a  man  yond  on  a  see. 
Than  by  necessitie  behoveth  it. 
That  certes  thine  opinion  sooth  be. 
That  wenest  or  conjectest  that  he  sit. 
And  further  over,  now  ayenward  yet, 
ho  right  so  is  it  on  the  part  contrarie. 
As  thus,  now  hearken,  for  I  woU  nat  tarie. 

"  I  say,  that  if  the  opinion  of  thee 

Be  sooth  for  that  he  sit,  than  say  I  thiff. 

That  he  mote  sittcn  by  necessitie. 

And  thus  necessitie  in  either  is, 

For  in  him  nedo  of  sitting  is  y  wis. 

And  in  the  nede  of  sooth,  and  thus  forsoth 

There  mote  necessitie  ben  in  you  both. 

<<  But  thou  maist  saine  the  man  sit  nat  therfore^ 

That  thine  opinion  of  his  sitting  sooth  is. 

But  rather  for  the  man  sate  there  before. 

Therefore  is  thine  opinion  sooth  ywis. 

And  I  say  though  the  cause  of  sooth  of  this 

Commeth  of  his  sitting,  yet  necessitee 

Is  enterchaunged  both  in  him  and  in  thee. 

*'  Thus  in  the  same  wise  out  of  doutauncc, 
I  may  well  maken,  as  it  seemeth  me. 
My  reasoning  of  Goddes  pur\'eyaunce. 
And  of  the  thinges  that  to  comen  be^ 
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By  whiclie  reason  men  may  well  ysee, 
That  thilke  thinges  that  in  earth  yfall. 
That  by  necessitie  they  comen  all. 

"  For  although  that  forthing  shall  come  y  wis 
Therefore  is  it  purveyed  certaiuely, 
Nat  that  it  commeth,  for  it  purveyed  is, 
Yet  nathelesse  behoveth  it  needfully, 
That  thing  to  come  be  purveyed  truly. 
Or  else  Uiinges  that  purveyed  be, 
That  they  betiden  by  necessite. 

"  And  this  sufiiseth  right  ynongh  certainc, 

For  to  destroy  our  free  choise  everydcll, 

But  now  is  this  abusion  to  saine, 

That  falling  of  the  thinges  tcmporell, 

Is  cause  of  the  goddes  prescience  etcrncll ; 

Now  trucly  that  is  a  false  sentence, 

That  thing  to  com  shuld  cause  his  prescience. 

"  What  might  I  wene,  and  I  had  such  a  tliought  I 
But  that  Grod  purveieth  thing  that  is  to  come, 
For  that  it  is  to  come,  and  else  nought : 
So  might  I  wene,  that  thinges  all  and  some, 
Tliat  whylome  ben  befall  and  overcome, 
Ben  cause  of  thilke  soveraine  purveyauucei 
That  forwote  all,  withouten  iguoraunce. 

"  And  over  all  this,  yet  say  I  more  thereto. 
That  right  as  whan  I  wote  there  is  a  thing, 
Ywis  that  thing  mote  needfully  be  so, 
Eke  right  so,  wlutn  I  wot  a  thing  comming. 
So  mote  it  come  ;  and  thus  they  befalling 
Of  thinges  that  ben  wist  before  tlio  tide, 
They  mowe  not  ben  eschewed  on  no  side." 

Than  said  he  thus,  "  Almighty  Jove  in  trone, 
Tliat  wotest  of  all  thb  thing  the  soothfastncsscy 
Rew  on  my  sorrow  and  do  me  dien  sone, 
Or  brin^  Creseide  and  me  fro  this  distressc.'' 
And  while  he  was  in  all  this  hcavinesse, 
Disputing  with  himselfo  in  this  matere, 
Came  Paudare  in,  and  said  as  ye  may  here. 

**  O  mighty  Grod  "  (quod  Pandarus)  **  in  trone, 
Eigh,  who  saw  ever  a  wine  man  faren  so  { 
Why  Troilus,  what  thinkest  thou  to  done  ? 
Ilast  thou  such  lust  to  ben  thine  owne  fo  I 
What,  parde,  yet  is  nat  Creseide  ago. 
Why  list  thee  so  thy  selfe  fordone  for  dredc, 
Tliat  in  thine  head  thine  eyen  semen  dcdc. 

"  Hast  thou  nat  lived  many  a  yere  befurne 
Withouten  her,  and  farde  full  well  at  case  t 
Art  thou  for  her  and  for  none  other  borne. 
Hath  Kind  thee  wrought  al  only  her  to  please  1 
Let  be  and  thinke  right  thus  in  thy  disease, 
That  in  the  dice  right  as  ther  fallen  chauuccs, 
Bight  so  in  love  there  come  and  gon  plcsnunce?, 

"  And  yet  this  is  a  wonder  most  of  all, 

Why  thou  thus  sorowest,  sitli  thou  wost  nat  yet 

Touching  her  going,  how  that  it  shall  fall, 

Ne  if  she  can  her  selfe  distourben  it, 

Thou  hast  nat  yet  assaied  all  her  wit ; 

A  man  may  all  betime  his  neeke  bede 

Whan  it  shall  off,  and  sorowen  at  the  ncdc* 

«  Forthy,  take  hede  of  all  that  I  shall  say, 
I  have  with  her  yspoke,  and  long  ybe^ 
So  as  accorded  was  betwixe  us  twey. 
And  evermore  roe  thinketh  thus,  that  she 


Hath  somewhat  in  her  hertes  privitc, 
Wherewith  she  can,  if  I  shall  aright  rede, 
Disturbe  all  this,  of  which  thou  art  in  drede. 

«  For  which  my  counsell  is,  whan  it  is  night, 
Thou  to  her  go,  and  make  of  this  an  end. 
And  blisfull  Juno,  through  her  great  might, 
Shall  (as  I  hope)  her  grace  unto  us  send, 
Mine  herte  seith  certame  she  shall  nat  wend, 
And  forthy,  put  thine  herte  awhile  in  rest. 
And  hold  thy  purpose,  fur  it  is  the  best." 

This  Troilus  answcrde,  and  sighed  sore, 

**  Thou  saist  right  well,  and  I  will  do  right  so/' 

And  what  him  list,  he  said  unto  him  more, 

And  whan  that  it  was  time  for  to  go. 

Full  privcly  himselfe  withouten  mo 

Unto  her  came,  as  he  was  wont  to  done, 

And  how  they  wrought,  I  shall  you  tell  soone. 

Sooth  is,  that  wlian  they  gonne  first  to  mete. 
So  gan  the  paiuc  hir  hertes  for  to  twist. 
That  neither  of  hem  other  mighte  grett^. 
But  hem  in  armes  tooke,  and  after  kist, 
The  lasse  wofuU  of  hem  botho  nist 
Where  that  he  was,  ne  might  o  word  outbiing, 
As  1  said  erst,  fur  wo  and  fur  sobbing. 

The  wofuU  teares  that  they  letcn  fall, 

As  bitter  weren  out  of  teares  kind 

For  paine,  as  is  ligne  aloes,  or  gall. 

So  bitter  teares  wept  not  as  I  find 

The  wofull  Mirra,  through  the  barko  and  rind, 

That  in  this  world  there  n'is  so  hard  an  herte. 

That  n'olde  have  rewcd  on  her  paines  smart. 

But  whan  hir  wofull  wery  ghostes  twaine 
Returned  ben,  there  as  hem  ought  to  dwell, 
And  that  somewhat  to  wcken  gan  the  paine 
By  length  of  plaint,  and  cbben  gan  the  well 
Of  hir  teares,  and  the  herte  unswcU, 
With  broken  voice,  al  horse  for  shright,  Creseid 
To  Troilus  these  ilke  wordes  seid. 

"  0  Jove,  I  die,  and  mercy  thee  besech, 
Hc'ipe  Troilus  : "  and  therewithal  her  face 
Upon  his  brest  she  laid,  and  lost  her  spcch, 
Her  wofull  spirite  from  his  proper  place 
Right  with  the  worde  away  in  point  to  pace, 
And  thus  she  lith,  with  hewes  pale  and  grene. 
That  whilom  fresh  and  fairest  was  to  scue. 

This  Troilus  that  on  her  gan  behold, 

Cleping  her  name,  and  she  lay  as  for  deed, 
'  Withuuten  answerc,  and  felt  her  limmcs  cold, 
j  Her  eieu  throwen  upward  to  her  heed  : 

This  sorowful  man  can  now  iion  other  rede, 
I  But  oft  time  hor  colde  muutli  he  kist. 

Where  him  was  wo,  Gud  and  himself  it  wist. 

I  He  risetli  him  up,  and  long  straite  he  her  Icidc, 
For  signe  of  life,  for  aught  he  can  or  may, 
Can  he  none  finde,  in  nothing  of  Creseide, 
For  which  his  song  full  oft  is  **  Welaway  :" 
But  whan  he  saw  that  spechlesse  she  lay, 
With  sorowful  voice,  and  herte  of  blisse  al  bare, 
He  said,  how  she  was  fro  this  world  yfare. 

So  after  tluit  he  long  had  her  complained. 
His  hondes  wrong,  and  said  that  was  to  sey. 
And  with  his  teeres  salt  her  breast  beraiued, 
He  gan  tho  teeres  wipen  off  full  drey. 
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And  pitously  gan  for  tho  soule  prey, 

And  said,  ^  Lord,  that  set  art  in  thy  tlirone, 

Rew«  eke  on  me,  for  I  shall  folow  her  sone." 

She  coldo  was,  and  without  sentement, 
For  ought  he  wote,  for  brethe  felte  he  none. 
And  this  was  him  a  preignant  argument. 
That  she  was  forth  out  of  this  world  agonc  : 
And  whan  he  saw  there  was  non  other  wonne, 
Ho  gan  her  limmes  dresse,  in  such  manere. 
As  men  don  hem  that  shall  ben  laide  on  here. 

And  after  this,  with  stcme  and  cruel  hertc, 
His  swerde  anon  out  of  his  sheth  he  twiglit. 
Him  selfe  to  sleen,  how  sore  that  him  smart. 
So  that  his  soule,  her  soule  folowcn  might, 
There  as  the  dome  of  Muios  would  it  diglit, 
Sith  love  and  cruel  fortune  it  ne  would. 
That  in  this  world  he  longer  liven  should. 

Than  said  he  thus,  fulfilde  of  high  disdaine, 
**  O  cruel  Jove,  and  thou  Fortune  adverse, 
This  is  all  and  some,  that  fahsly  have  ye  slaiiie 
Creseide,  and  sith  ye  may  do  mo  ne  worse. 
Fie  on  your  might  and  werkcs  so  diverse. 
Thus  cowardly  ye  shull  me  never  wiune, 
There  shall  no  dcth  me  fro  my  lady  twinno. 

"  For  1  this  world,  sith  ye  have  slain  hor  thus, 
WoU  let,  and  folow  her  spirite  low  or  hie, 
Shal  never  lover  saine  that  Troilus, 
Dare  nat  for  feare  with  his  lady  die. 
For  ccrtaiue  1  well  beare  her  companic, 
But  sithe  ye  wol  nat  suffre  us  liven  here. 
Yet  suffreth  that  our  soulcs  ben  ifere. 

**  And  thou  citic,  in  which  I  live  in  wo, 
And  thou  Priam,  and  brethren  al  ifere, 
And  thou  my  mother,  farewell,  for  I  go. 
And  Attropos  make  rcdy  thou  my  here  : 
And  thou  Creseide,  0  swcte  herte  derc. 
Receive  now  my  spirite,*'  would  he  sey 
With  swerde  at  herte,  all  redy  for  to  dey. 

But  as  God  would,  of  swough  she  abraidc. 
And  gan  to  sighe,  and  Troilus  she  cridc. 
And  he  answcrde,  "  Lady  mine  Ci*cseide, 
Live  ye  yet  ?"  and  let  his  swerde  doun  glide  : 
"  Ye  herte  mine,  that  thanked  be  Cupide," 
(Quod  she)  and  therewithal  she  sore  sight, 
And  he  began  to  glade  her  as  he  might. 

Toke  her  in  armes  two  and  kist  her  oft, 
And  her  to  glad,  he  did  al  his  entent, 
For  which  her  gost,  that  flikered  aie  a  loft, 
Into  her  wofuU  herte  ay  en  it  went : 
But  at  the  last,  as  that  her  eye  glent 
Aside,  anon  she  gan  his  sworde  aspie, 
As  it  lay  bare,  and  gan  for  fearc  crie. 

And  asked  him  why  he  had  it  out  draw. 

And  Troilus  anon  the  cause  her  told. 

And  how  himself  therwith  he  wold  have  slain. 

For  which  Creseide  upon  him  gan  beliolJ, 

And  gan  him  in  her  armes  faste  fold, 

And  said,  "  0  mercy  God,  lo,  which  a  dcdc, 

Alas,  how  nigh  we  wei*en  bothc  dcde. 

"  Than  if  I  nadde  spoken,  as  grace  was, 
Ye  would  have  slain  your  sclfc  anon  ?"  (quod  she.) 
**  Ye  doutlesse  :'*  and  she  answerdc,  "  Alas, 
For  by  that  ilke  lorde  that  made  me, 


I  n*olde  a  furlong  way  on  live  have  be. 
After  your  deth,  to  have  ben  erouncd  qnene 
Of  al  the  londe  tho  Sunne  on  shiucth  shenc 

"  But  with  this  selve  sword,  which  that  here  is 
My  selfe  I  would  have  slain  '*  (quod  she)  **  tho  : 
But  ho,  for  we  have  right  inough  of  this. 
And  let  us  rise  and  sti-aite  to  bedde  go  : 
And  there  let  us  speken  of  our  wo. 
For  by  that  morter,  which  tliat  I  see  brcDne, 
Know  I  ful  well,  that  day  is  nat  farre  beime.'* 

Whan  they  wer  in'hir  bed  in  armes  fold, 
Naught  was  it  like  tho  nightes  here  beforne, 
For  pitously  each  other  gan  behold. 
As  they  that  hadden  al  hir  blisse  ylome. 
Bewailing  aie  the  day  that  they  were  borne, 
Til  at  the  last,  this  sorowful  wight  Creseide, 
To  Troilus  these  ilke  wordes  seide. 

"  Lo,  herte  mine,  wel  wote  ye  this"  (quod  she) 
"  That  if  a  wight  alway  hb  wo  complaiue. 
And  seketh  nat  how  liolpen  for  to  be. 
It  n*is  but  folic,  and  encrcacc  of  paiiie  : 
And  sens  that  here  assembled  be  wc  twaine. 
To  finde  bote  of  wo  that  we  ben  in. 
It  were  time  al  sone  to  begin. 

"  I  am  a  woman,  as  ful  wel  yo  wotte. 

And  as  I  am  avised  sodainly. 

So  wol  I  tel  you,  while  it  is  hotte, 

Me  thinketh  thus,  that  ncj*ther  ye  nor  I, 

Ought  halfe  this  wo  to  maken  skilfully. 

For  there  is  art  inough  for  to  redresse, 

That  yet  is  misse,  and  sleen  is  hevinesse. 

"  Soth  is,  the  wo  the  whiche  wo  ben  inne. 
For  aught  I  wote,  for  nothing  elcs  is, 
But  for  the  cause  that  we  should  twinne, 
Considrcd  al,  thci*e  n*is  no  more  amis  : 
And  what  is  than  a  remedy  unto  this  t 
But  that  we  shape  us  sone  for  to  mete, 
This  al  and  sonic,  my  dere  hertc  swcte. 

"  Now  that  I  shall  wel  bringen  it  about 
To  comen  aycn,  sone  after  that  I  go, 
Thei*eof  am  I  no  manor  thing  in  dout. 
For  dredelesse,  within  a  weke  or  two 
I  shal  ben  here  :  and  that  it  may  be  so. 
By  all  right,  and  in  wordes  few, 
I  shal  you  wel  an  heape  of  waics  shew. 

"  For  which  I  well  nat  maken  long  sermon. 
For  time  ylost  may  not  recovered  be, 
But  I  will  go  to  my  conclusion, 
And  to  the  best,  in  aught  that  I  can  see  : 
And  for  the  love  of  God  foryeve  it  me. 
If  I  speake  aught  ayenst  your  hertca  rest. 
For  truely  I  speake  it  for  the  best. 

"  Making  alway  a  protestation, 

That  no  we  these  wordes  which  I  shal  say, 

N'is  but  to  shewc  you  my  mocion, 

To  find  unto  our  helpe  the  beste  >vay. 

And  take  it  no  otherwise  I  pray. 

For  in  effect,  what  so  ye  me  commaund. 

That  wol  I  done,  for  tliat  is  no  dcmaund. 

**  Now  herkencth  this,  ye  have  wel  undcrstond 
My  going  graunted  is  by  parliment. 
So  ferfortli  that  it  may  not  ben  withstond, 
For  al  this  world,  as  by  my  judgement : 
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And  Bithe  there  helpcth  none  ayisement, 
To  letten  it,  lette  it  passe  out  of  mind. 
And  let  us  shape  a  better  way  to  find. 

^  The  soUie  is,  the  twinning  of  us  twainc, 
Wol  us  disease,  and  cruelly  anoie : 
But  him  behoveth  sometime  Iiave  a  paine, 
That  serveth  love,  if  that  he  woU  have  joie  : 
And  sith  I  shall  no  farther  out  of  Troie 
Than  I  may  ride  ayen  on  halfe  a  morow, 
It  ought  lasse  causen  us  for  to  sorow. 

**  So  as  I  shal  nat  so  ben  hid  in  mew, 
That  day  by  day,  mine  owne  herte  dere, 
Sens  well  ye  wote  that  it  is  now  a  trcw. 
Ye  shal  ful  wel  al  mine  estate  here : 
And  er  that  truce  is  done,  I  shal  ben  here. 
Than  have  ye  bothe  Autenor  y  wonne, 
And  me  also,  bethe  glad  now  if  ye  counc. 

**  And  thinke  right  thus,  Crcscide  is  now  agon, 

But  what,  she  shal  come  hastely  aycn. 

And  whan  alas  !  by  God,  lo,  right  anon 

£r  dales  ten,  this  dare  I  safely  sainc, 

And  than  at  crate,  shal  we  be  so  faiue. 

So  as  we  shal  togithcrs  ever  dwell, 

That  all  this  world  ue  might  our  blisse  tell. 

**  I  see  that  oft  time,  there  as  we  ben  now 
That  for  the  best,  our  counsaile  for  to  hide, 
Ye  speke  nat  with  me,  nor  I  with  you 
In  fourtenight,  ne  see  you  go  nc  ride  : 
May  ye  nat  ten  dales  than  abide. 
For  mine  honour,  in  such  aventure  { 
Ywis  ye  mowc,  or  cles  lite  endure. 

"  Ye  know  eke  how  that  all  my  kin  is  here, 
But  if  that  onely  it  my  father  be. 
And  eke  mine  other  thingcs  al  jfere, 
And  namely  my  dere  herte  ye, 
Whom  that  I  n'olde  leaven  for  to  sec, 
For  all  this  world,  as  wide  as  it  hath  space. 
Or  elcs  see  I  never  Joves  face. 

•*  Why  trowe  ye  my  father  in  this  wise 
Coveiteth  so  to  see  me,  but  for  dredc. 
Lest  in  this  tonne  that  folkes  me  dispisc, 
Bicause  of  him,  for  his  unhappy  dcdo  1 
What  wote  my  father  what  life  that  I  lode. 
For  if  he  wist  in  Troie  how  well  I  fai*e,   . 
Us  neded  for  my  wending  nat  to  care. 

**  Ye  see,  that  every  day  eke  more  and  more, 
Men  treate  of  peace,  and  it  supposed  is. 
That  men  the  queue  Hcleine  shall  restore. 
And  Grckes  us  restore  that  is  mis  : 
Though  there  ne  were  comfort  none  but  this, 
Tliat  men  purposen  peace  on  every  side. 
Ye  may  the  better  at  ease  of  herte  abide. 

**  For  if  that  it  be  peace,  mine  herte  dere, 
The  nature  of  the  peace  mote  ncdes  drive. 
That  men  must  entrecomune  yfere. 
And  to  and  fro  eke  ride  and  gone  as  hlive, 
Al  day  as  thicke  as  been  flicn  from  an  hive. 
And  every  wight  have  liberty  to  blevc, 
Where  as  him  list,  the  bet  withouten  leve. 

"  And  tho  so  bo  that  peace  there  may  bene  none, 
Yet  hither,  though  ther  never  peace  nc  were, 
I  must  come,  for  winder  should  I  gone. 
Or  how  mischaunce  should  I  dwell  there 


Among  tho  men  of  armes  ever  in  fere. 
For  which,  as  wisely  God  my  soule  rede, 
I  can  nat  scne  wherof  ye  should  drcde. 

"  Have  here  another  way,  if  it  so  be 

That  all  this  tiling  no  may  you  not  suffice, 

My  father,  as  he  knowen  well  parde, 

Is  olde,  and  eke  full  of  covetise. 

And  I  right  now  have  founden  al  tho  gise, 

Withouten  nette,  wherwith  I  shal  him  hent. 

And  herkeneth  now,  if  that  y^  woU  assent. 

'<  Lo,  Troilus,  men  saine,  that  ful  hard  it  is 

The  wolfo  ful,  and  the  wedder  hole  to  have. 

This  is  to  saine,  that  men  full  oft  ywis. 

Mote  spenden  parte,  the  remnant  for  to  save  : 

For  aie  with  gold,  men  may  the  herte  grave, 

Of  him  that  set  is  upon  covetise. 

And  how  I  meane,  I  shal  it  you  devise. 

**  The  moveable,  which  that  I  have  in  this  toun, 

Unto  my  father  shall  I  take,  and  say. 

That  right  for  trust,  and  for  salvatioun. 

It  sent  is  from  a  frcnde  of  his  or  tway. 

The  wliiche  frendes  fervently  him  pray, 

To  sende  after  more  and  that  in  hie. 

While  that  this  toun  stant  thus  in  jeopardie. 

"  And  that  shall  be  of  gold  an  huge  quantite, 
Thus  shal  I  sain,  but  lest  folke  it  aspidc. 
This  may  be  sent  by  no  wight  but  by  me  : 
I  shal  eke  shewen  him,  if  peace  betide. 
What  frendes  that  I  have  on  every  side. 
Toward  the  court,  to  don  the  wratlic  pace. 
Of  Priamus,  and  do  him  stondc  in  gi*ace. 

*•  So  what  for  o  thing  and  for  other,  sweto, 
I  shall  him  so  enchaunten  with  my  sawes. 
That  right  in  Ilcven  his  soule  is,  shal  he  mete, 
For  all  Apollo,  or  his  clerkes  lawes. 
Or  calculing,  availeth  not  three  hawes  : 
Desire  of  gold  shall  so  his  soule  blend. 
That  as  me  list,  I  sliall  well  make  an  end. 

"  And  if  he  would  aught  by  his  sorte  it  prcve. 

If  that  I  lie,  in  certaine  I  shall  fond 

To  disturben  him,  and  plucke  him  by  the  sieve, 

Making  his  sorte  and  bearen  him  on  bond, 

He  hath  nat  well  the  goddes  undcrstond, 

For  goddes  speke  in  amphibologies, 

And  for  o  sothe,  they  tellcn  twenty  lies. 

"  Eke  drede  fond  first  goddes,  I  suppose, 
Thus  shall  I  saine,  and  that  his  coward  herte. 
Made  him  amis  the  goddes  text  to  glosc. 
Whan  he  for  fcrdc  out  of  Delphos  btert : 
And  but  I  make  him  sone  to  convert, 
And  done  my  rede,  within  a  day  or  twey, 
I  wol  to  you  oblige  me  to  dey." 

And  truely,  as  written  wol  I  find. 

That  al  this  thing  was  said  of  goud  cntcnt. 

And  that  her  herte  trewe  was  and  kind 

Toward es  him,  and  spake  right  as  phe  ment, 

And  that  she  starfc  for  wo  nigh  whan  she  went, 

And  was  in  purpose  ever  to  be  trewe, 

Thus  writen  they  that  of  her  werkcs  knew. 

This  Troilus,  with  herte  and  eercs  sprad, 
Hcrde  all  this  thing  devised  to  and  fro. 
And  verily  it  seemed  that  he  had 
The  selve  witte,  but  yet  to  let  her  go 
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Ilia  herte  misyave  him  evermo, 

But  finally  he  gan  his  herte  wrest. 

To  trusten  her^  and  toke  it  for  the  best. 

For  which  the  great  fury  of  his  penannce, 
Wasqueint  with  hope,  and  therewith  hem  betwene 
Began  for  joye  the  amorous  daunce, 
And  as  the  birdes,  whan  the  Sunne  sheue, 
Deliteu  in  hir  songe,  in  leves  grecne, 
Rieht  so  the  wordes,  that  they  spake  yfere, 
Deliten  hem,  and  made  hir  hertes  chere. 

But  nathelesse,  the  wending  of  Creseide^ 
For  all  this  world  may  nat  out  of  his  mind, 
For  which  full  oft  he  pitously  her  preide. 
That  of  her  heste  he  niieht  her  trewe  find  : 
And  said  her,  *'  Certes  if  ye  be  kind. 
And  but  ye  come  at  daie  set,  in  Troie, 
Ne  shal  I  never  have  healc,  honor,  ne  joie. 

"  For  al  so  sothe  as  Sunne  uprist  to  morow, 
And  God  so  wisely  thou  me  woful  wretch 
To  reste  bring,  out  of  this  cruel  sorow, 
I  wol  my  selveii  slee,  if  that  ye  dretch  : 
But  of  my  death  though  little  be  to  retch. 
Yet  er  that  ye  me  causen  so  to  smart, 
Dwel  rather  here,  my  owne  swete  herte. 

**  For  truely  mine  owne  lady  dere. 

The  sleightes  yet,  that  I  have  herd  you  sterc, 

Ful  shapely  ben  to  fallen  all  j-fere, 

For  thus  men  saith,  that  one  thinketh  the  bere. 

But  al  another  thinketh  the  lederc, 

Your  sire  is  wise,  and  said  is  out  of  drede. 

Men  may  the  wise  out  renne,  and  not  out  rede. 

*<  It  is  full  harde  to  halten  unespied 
Before  a  crepil,  for  he  can  the  craft, 
Your  father  is  in  sleight  as  Argus  eied, 
For  al  be  it  that  his  movable  is  him  biraft, 
His  olde  sleight  b  yet  so  with  him  laft. 
Ye  shal  nat  blende  him  for  your  womaiihede 
Ne  faine  aright,  and  that  is  all  my  drede. 

**  I  n'ot  if  peace  shal  evermo  betide, 
But  peace  or  no,  for  ernest  ne  for  game, 
I  wote  sith  Calcas  on  the  Grekes  side 
Hath  ones  ben,  and  lost  so  foule  his  name, 
Ne  dare  no  more  come  here  ayen  for  shame, 
For  which  that  we,  for  ought  I  can  espie, 
To  trusten  on,  n*is  but  a  fantasie. 

<<  Ye  shal  eke  seen  your  father  shall  you  glosc. 
To  ben  a  wife,  and  as  he  can  well  prech. 
He  shal  some  Greke  so  preise  and  wel  alose. 
That  ravishen  he  shal  you  with  his  spcch : 
Or  do  you  done  by  force,  as  he  shall  tech. 
And  Troilus  on  whom  ye  n'il  have  routh. 
Shall  causelesse  so  stervcn  in  his  trouth. 

<<  And  over  al  this  your  father  shall  dispise 
Us  al,  and  saiiie  this  cite  is  but  lorne. 
And  that  th'assege  never  shall  arise, 
For  why  1  the  Grekes  have  it  al  swome, 
Til  we  ben  slaine,  and  doune  our  walles  tome. 
And  tlms  he  shall  you  with  his  wordes  fere, 
That  aie  drede  I,  that  ye  w^ol  bleven  there. 

^  Ye  shall  eke  sene  so  many  a  lusty  knight, 
Among  the  Grekes  ful  of  worthinesse. 
And  ecli  of  hem,  with  herte,  wit  and  might 
To  pleasen  you,  done  al  his  businesse. 


That  ye  shuU  duUen  of  the  rudenesBa 

Of  sely  Troians,  but  if  routhe 

Remorde  you,  or  vertue  of  your  troothe. 

"  And  this  to  me  so  grevouse  is  to  thinke. 
That  fro  my  brest  it  wol  my  soule  rende, 
Ne  dredelesse,  in  me  there  may  nat  nnke 

0  good  opinion,  if  that  ye  wende, 

For  why !  your  fathers  sleight  woU  ns  sbende. 
And  if  ye  gone,  as  I  have  tolde  you  yore, 
So  thiuke  I  nam  but  deed,  withouten  more. 

"  For  which  with  humble,  true  and  pitous  herte 

A  thousand  times  mercy  I  you  pray. 

So  rewetli  on  mind  aspre  paines  smart. 

And  doth  somwhat,  as  that  I  shall  you  say  : 

And  let  us  steale  away  betwixt  us  tway. 

And  thinke  that  foly  is,  whan  a  man  may  cheae 

For  accident,  his  substaunce  for  to  lese. 

''  I  meane  thus,  that  sens  we  mowe  or  day 
Wel  steale  away,  and  ben  togither  so, 
What  wit  were  it  to  putten  in  assay, 
(In  ease  ye  shoulden  to  your  father  go) 
If  tliat  ye  mighten  come  ayen  or  no : 
Thus  meane  1,  that  were  a  great  follie 
To  put  that  sikernesse  in  jeopardie. 

^  And  vulgarly  to  speken  of  substaunce. 
Of  treasour  may  we  both  with  us  lede, 
Ynough  to  live  in  honour  and  pleasaunce. 
Til  unto  time  that  we  shall  ben  dede. 
And  thus  wo  may  eschewen  all  this  drede. 
For  every  other  waie  ye  can  record. 
Mine  herte  ywis  may  therewith  nat  acord. 

**  And  hardcly  ne  dredeth  no  poverte. 
For  I  have  kin  and  frcndes  eles  where, 
That  though  we  comen  in  our  bare  sherte. 
Us  should  never  lackc  golde  ne  ffeere, 
But  ben  honoured  while  we  dwelten  there. 
And  go  we  anone,  for  as  in  mine  entent. 
This  is  the  best,  if  that  ye  well  assent.'* 

Creseide  with  a  sigh,  right  in  this  wise 
Answerde,  **  Ywis,  my  dere  herte  trew. 
Ye  may  well  steale  away,  as  ye  devise. 
And  finden  such  unthrifty  waies  new  : 
But  afterward  full  sore  it  well  us  rew. 
And  helpe  me  God  so  at  my  most  nede. 
As  causelesse  ye  sufTrcn  al  this  drede. 

'*  For  thilke  day  that  I  for  cherishing. 
Or  drede  of  father,  or  for  any  other  wight. 
Or  for  estate,  delite,  or  for  wedding. 
Be  false  to  you,  my  Troilus,  my  knight, 
Satumus  doughter  Juno,  through  her  might. 
As  wood  as  Achamante  do  me  dwell 
Eternally  with  Stix  in  the  pit  of  Hell. 

"  And  this  on  cverv  God  celestiall 

1  swere  it  you  and  eke  on  eche  goddesso, 
On  every  uimphc,  and  deite  infemall. 
On  satlry  and  fauny  more  and  lesse, 
That  halve  goddes  ben  of  wildemesse. 
And  Attropos  my  thrcde  of  life  to  brest. 
If  I  be  false,  now  trowe  me  if  you  lest. 

"  And  thou  Simois,  that,  as  an  arowe,  clere 
Through  Troy  rennest,  aie  dounward  to  the  see, 
Be  witncsse  of  this  word,  that  Kaicd  is  here. 
That  thilke  day  that  I  untrewe  be 
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To  Troilus,  mine  owne  herte  fre, 

That  tliou  return  backwarde  to  thy  well, 

And  I  with  body  and  soule  siuke  to  Hell. 

"  But  that  ye  speake  away  thas  for  to  go, 
And  letten  all  your  fi-endes,  God  furbcde, 
For  any  woman  that  ye  shoulden  so,  . 

And  namely,  sens  Troy  hath  now  such  node 
Of  helpe,  and  eke  of  o  thing  taketli  hede. 
If  this  were  wist,  my  life  lay  in  ballaunce, 
And  your  honor,  God  shild  us  fro  mischaunce. 

<<  And  if  so  be  that  peace  hereafter  be  take, 
As  all  day  happeth  after  angre  game. 
Why  lord  the  sorow  and  wo  ye  woldcn  make. 
That  ye  ue  durst  come  ayen  for  shame. 
And  ere  that  ye  jeo])ardcn  so  your  name, 
Beth  uat  too  hasty  in  this  hotte  fare. 
For  hasty  man  ne  wanteth  never  cai'e. 

**  What  trowe  ye  the  people  eke  all  about 
Would  of  it  say  f  it  is  full  light  to  arcde, 
They  woulden  say,  and  swere  it  out  of  dout, 
That  love  ne  drave  you  nat  to  done  this  dcde 
But  lust  voluptuous,  and  coward  drede. 
Thus  were  all  lost  ywis,  mine  herte  dere 
Your  honour^  whiche  that  now  shuieth  clere. 

**  And  also  thinketh  on  mine  honeste. 
That  floureth  yet,  how  foul  I  should  it  sliend, 
And  with  what  filth  it  spotted  shulde  be. 
If  in  this  forme  I  should  with  you  wend, 
Ne  though  I  lived  unto  the  wurldes  end. 
My  name  should  I  never  aycnward  win, 
Thus  were  I  lost,  and  that  were  routh  and  sin. 

^  And  forthy,  slee  with  reason  all  this  hete. 

Men  sain,  the  suffraunt  overcommcth  parde. 

Eke  whoso  well  have  lefe,  he  lefe  mote  lete, 

Thus  maketh  vertue  of  necessite 

By  patience,  and  thinke  that  lord  is  ho 

Of  fortune  aye,  that  naught  well  of  her  retch, 

And  she  ne  dauntetli  no  wight  but  a  wretch. 

^  And  trusteth  this,  that  certcs,  herte  swcte, 
Or  Phebus  suster,  Lucina  the  shcne, 
The  Lion  passe  out  of  this  Aritee, 
I  woU  been  here,  withouten  any  wene, 
I  meane,  as  helpe  me  Juno,  Heavens  queue. 
The  tenth  day,  but  if  that  deatli  me  assaile 
I  woll  you  scene,  withouten  any  faile." 

^  And  now  so  this  be  sooth,"  (quod  Troilus) 

**  I  shall  well  suffer  unto  the  tenth  day, 

Sens  that  I  see  that  node  it  mote  ben  tlius, 

But  for  the  love  of  God,  if  be  it  may, 

So  let  us  stealen  privcly  away  : 

For  ever  in  one,  as  for  to  live  in  rest. 

Mine  herte  saieth  that  it  woll  be  the  best." 


**  O  mercy  God,  what  life  is  this?"  (quod  she) 
"  Alas,  ye  slea  me  thus  for  very  tene, 
I  see  well  now  that  ye  mistrusttm  mo, 
For  by  your  wordes  it  is  well  ysene  : 
Ni)w  for  the  love  of  Cinthia  the  sliene, 
Mistrust  mo  nat  thus  cau8ele>8e  for  routh, 
Seiui  to  be  true  I  have  you  ]>light  my  trouth. 

**  And  thinketh  well,  that  sometime  it  is  wit 
To  spend  a  time,  a  time  for  to  win, 
Ne  parde  lome  am  I  nat  fro  you  yet» 
Though  that  we  bon  a  day  or  two  atwin  : 


Drive  out  tho  fantasies  you  within. 

And  trusteth  me,  and  leaveth  eke  your  sorow. 

Or  here  my  trouth,  I  wol  nat  live  til  morow. 

<<For  if  ye  wist  how  sore  it  doth  me  smart, 
Ye  would  cesse  of  this,  for  God  thou  west 
The  pure  spirit  weepeth  in  mine  herte 
To  seen  you  weepen,  which  that  I  love  most, 
And  that  1  mote  gone  unto  the  Greekes  host. 
Ye,  nere  it  tliat  1  wist  a  remedy 
To  com  ayen,  right  here  I  wolde  dy. 

"  But  certes  I  am  not  so  nice  a  wight. 
That  I  ne  can  imaginen  a  wiw 
To  come  ayen  that  day  that  I  have  htght, 
For  who  may  holden  a  thing  that  woll  away. 
My  father  naught,  for  all  his  queint  play, 
And  by  my  thrift,  my  wending  out  of  Trey 
Another  day  shall  tourne  us  all  to  joy. 

"  Forthy,  with  all  mine  herte  I  you  beseke. 
If  that  you  list  done  aught  for  my  prayere, 
And  for  tlie  love  which  that  I  love  you  eke, 
That  ere  I  departe  fro  you  here, 
Tluit  of  so  good  a  comfort  and  a  chere 
I  may  you  seen,  that  ye  may  bring  at  rest 
My  herte,  whiche  is  at  point  to  brest. 

^  And  overall  this  I  pray  you,"  (quod  she  tho) 
<<  My  owne  hertes  soothfast  suffisauuce, 
Sith  I  am  thine  all  hole  withouten  mo. 
That  whilo  that  I  am  absent,  no  pleasaunce 
Of  other,  do  me  fro  your  remembraunce : 
For  1  am  ever  agast,  for  why  t  men  riMlo, 
That  love  is  thing  aye  full  of  busie  drede. 

**  For  in  this  world  there  liveth  lady  none, 
If  that  ye  were  untrue,  ns  God  defend, 
That  so  betrayed  were,  or  wo  begon. 
As  I,  that  all  troutho  in  you  entend  : 
And  doubtlesse,  if  that  iche  other  wend, 
I  nere  but  dead,  and  ere  ye  cause  find, 
For  Goddes  love,  so  beth  ye  nat  unkind.*' 

To  this  answered  Troilus  and  seide, 

**  Now  God  to  whom  there  n'is  no  cause  y wrie, 

Me  glad,  as  wis  I  never  unto  Creseide, 

Sith  thilke  day  I  saw  her  first  with  eye, 

Was  false,  ne  never  shall  till  that  1  die, 

At  short  wordes,  well  ye  may  me  leve, 

I  can  no  more,  it  shall  be  found  at  prove." 

"  Graunt  mercy,  good  herte  mine,  ywis"  (quod  she) 
<*  And  blisful  Venus  let  mo  never  sterve, 
£r  I  may  stonde  of  pleasaunce  in  dcgre. 
To  quite  him  well,  that  so  well  can  deserve  : 
And  while  that  God  my  wit  will  me  conserve 
I  shall  so  done,  so  true  I  have  you  found. 
That  aie  honour  to  meward  shall  rebound. 

"  For  trusteth  well,  that  your  estate  royall, 

Ne  vain  delite,  nor  onely  worthinesse 

Of  you  in  werre  or  tumay  marciall, 

Ne  pompe,  array,  nobley,  or  eke  richcasc  : 

No  made  me  to  rue  on  your  distresse. 

But  moral  vertue,  grounded  upon  trouth. 

That  was  the  cause  I  first  bad  on  you  routh. 

<<  Eke  gentle  herte,  and  manhood  that  ye  had. 
And  that  ye  had  (as  me  thought)  in  dispite 
Every  thing  tliat  sowned  in  to  bad. 
As  rudenesse,  and  pcoplish  appetite 
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And  that  your  reason  bridled  your  delite^ 

This  made  abovcn  every  creature, 

That  I  was  yours,  and  shall  while  I  may  dure. 

**  And  this  may  length  of  yeres  nat  fordo, 
Ne  remuablcst  fortune  deface, 
But  Jupiter,  that  of  his  might  may  do 
The  sorowfull  to  be  glad,  so  yeve  us  gprace, 
Er  nightes  tenne  to  meten  in  this  place, 
So  that  it  may  your  herte  and  mine  suffisc, 
And  fareth  now  well,  for  time  is  that  ye  rise.** 

And  after  that  they  long  yplaincd  had, 

And  oft  ikist,  and  straite  in  armcs  fold. 

The  day  gan  rise,  and  Troilus  him  clad. 

And  rufully  his  lady  gan  behold  : 

As  he  that  folt  deathes  cares  cold. 

And  to  her  grace  he  gan  him  rccommaund, 

Where  he  was  wo,  tliis  hold  I  no  dcmaund. 

For  mannes  hcdde  Imaginen  nc  can, 
Ne  entendement  consider,  ne  tongue  tell 
The  cruell  paines  of  this  sorowfull  man, 
That  passen  every  torment  doune  in  Hell : 
For  whau  ho  snwe  that  she  ne  might  dwell. 
Which  that  his  soule  out  his  hcrte  rent, 
Withouten  more,  out  of  the  chamber  he  went. 
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AppROcnsif  gan  the  fatall  destine, 

That  Joves  hath  in  disposicioun. 

And  to  you  angry  Parcas  sustrcn  thre, 

Committeth  to  done  execucioun. 

For  which  Crcseide  must  out  of  the  toun. 

And  Troilus  shall  dwell  forth  in  pine, 

Till  Lachesis  his  threde  no  lenger  twine. 

The  golden  tressed  Phebus  high  on  4oft, 
Tlirise  had  all  with  his  bcames  clere 
The  snowcs  molte,  and  Zcphirus  as  oft 
Through t  ayen  the  tender  leaves  grcne  : 
Sens  that  the  sonne  of  Eccuba  the  quonc 
Began  to  love  her  first,  for  whom  his  sorrow 
Was  all,  that  she  departe  should  a  morow. 

Full  redy  was  at  prime  Diomede, 
Creseide  unto  the  Grckes  hoste  to  lede. 
For  sorow  of  which,  she  felt  her  herte  blode, 
As  she  that  n'iste  what  was  best  to  rede  : 
And  truely,  as  men  in  bokes  rede. 
Men  wiste  never  woman  have  the  care. 
No  was  so  lothe  out  of  a  touno  to  fare. 

This  Troilus  withouten  rede  or  lore. 

As  man  that  hath  his  joies  eke  forlore, 

Was  waiting  on  his  lady  evermore. 

As  she  that  was  sothfast  croppc  and  more, 

Of  all  his  lust  or  joyes  here  tofore  : 

But  Troilus,  now  farwell  all  thy  joie. 

For  shalt  thou  never  seen  her  eft  in  Troie. 

Soth  is,  that  while  ho  bode  in  this  manci*e, 
He  gan  his  wo  full  manly  for  to  hide, 
That  well  unncth  it  seen  was  in  his  chore. 
But  at  the  yate  there  she  should  out  ride. 


With  certain  folke  he  hoved  her  to  abide. 
So  wo  bigon,  all  would  he  not  him  plain. 
That  on  his  horse  unneth  he  sate  for  pain. 

For  ire  he  quokc,  so  gan  his  herte  gnaw. 

Whan  Diomede  on  horse  gan  him  dight. 

And  sayd  unto  himselfe  this  ilke  saw, 

<<  Alas,"  (quod  he)  ^  thus  foule  a  wretchedneMe 

Why  suffi-e  I  it !  Why  n*ill  I  it  redrcsBC  1 

Were  it  nat  bet  at  ones  for  to  die. 

Than  evermore  in  langour  thus  to  eric  I 

<*  Why  n'ill  I  make  at  ones  rich  and  poore. 
To  have  inough  to  done  er  tliat  ^e  go  ! 
Why  n*ill  I  bring  all  Troie  upon  a  roore  f 
Why  n*ill  I  slaen  this  Diomede  also  t 
Why  n'ill  I  rather  witli  a  man  or  two, 
Stealc  her  away  !  Why  well  I  this  endure  1 
Why  n'ill  I  helpcn  to  mine  owne  cure  V* 

But  why  he  n'olde  done  so  fell  a  decde. 
That  shall  I  sain,  and  why  him  list  it  spare. 
He  had  in  herte  alway  a  maner  drede, 
Lesi  that  Crcseide,  in  rumour  of  this  fare. 
Should  have  ben  slain,  lo,  this  was  al  his  care^ 
And  eles  certain,  as  I  sayed  yore, 
He  had  it  done  withouten  wordes  moi«. 

Creseide  whan  she  redy  was  to  ride, 
Full  sorowfully  she  sighed,  and  sayd  <*  Alas," 
But  forth  she  mote,  for  aught  that  may  betide^ 
And  forth  she  rideth  full  sorowfully  apaas : 
Ther  is  no  other  remedy  in  this  caas  : 
What  wonder  is,  though  that  her  sore  smart 
Whan  she  forgoeth  her  owne  swete  herte  I 

This  Troilus  in  gise  of  cnrtosie. 

With  hauke  on  hond,  and  with  an  huge  rout 

Of  knightes,  rode  and  did  her  companie. 

Passing  all  the  valey  ferre  without. 

And  ferther  would  have  ridden  out  of  doubt, 

Full  faine,  and  wo  was  him  to  gone  so  sone. 

But  tourne  ho  must,  and  it  was  eke  to  done. 

And  right  with  that  was  Antenor  yeome. 
Out  of  the  Grekcs  hoste,  and  every  wight 
Was  of  him  glad,  and  sayd  he  was  welcome, 
And  Troilus,  al  nere  his  herte  h'ght. 
He  pained  him,  with  all  his  full  might 
Him  to  with  hold  of  weping  at  least. 
And  Antenor  he  kist,  and  made  feast 

And  therewithal  he  must  his  leave  take. 

And  cast  his  eye  upon  her  pitously. 

And  nere  he  rode,  his  cause  for  to  make. 

To  take  her  by  tlie  honde  al  soberly  : 

And  Lorde  so  she  gan  wepon  tenderly. 

And  he  full  soft  and  slighly  gan  her  seic^ 

"  Now  hold  your  day,  and  doo  me  not  to  deie." 

With  that  his  courser  toumed  he  about. 
With  face  pale,  and  unto  Diomede 
No  worde  he  spake,  ne  none  of  all  his  rout. 
Of  which  the  sonne  of  Tideus  toko  hede, 
As  he  that  kouthe  more  than  the  crede. 
In  soche  a  craft,  and  by  the  rein  her  hent. 
And  Troilus  to  Troie  homewardes  went. 

This  Diomede,  that  lad  her  by  the  brideU, 
Whan  that  he  saw  the  folke  of  Troy  away. 
Thought,  "  All  my  labor  shall  not  been  on  idell. 
If  that  I  may,  for  somewhat  shall  I  say : 
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For  at  tlio  worst,  it  short  male  our  way, 
I  have  beard  say  eke,  times  twise  twelve, 
lie  is  a  foole  that  woll  foryeto  him  selve." 

But  nathclefee,  this  tliought  he  well  inough 
That  <<  certainly  I  am  about  uaught. 
If  that  I  speako  of  love,  or  make  it  to  tough, 
For  doabtlesse,  if  she  have  in  her  thought, 
Him  that  I  gesso,  ho  may  not  been  y brought 
So  sone  away,  but  I  shall  fiud  a  mcane, 
That  she  nat  yet  wcte  shall  what  I  meane.*' 

This  Diomedc,  as  ho  that  could  his  good, 
Whan  this  was  done,  gan  fallen  forth  in  spech 
Of  this  and  that,  and  asko  why  she  stood 
In  soch  disease,  and  gan  her  eke  bescch 
That  if  Uiat  ho  encreascn  might  or  ech 
With  any  thing  her  case,  that  she  should 
Commaundc  it  him,  and  said  he  done  it  would. 

For  truely  he  swore  her  as  a  knight, 
That  ther  n'as  tiling,  with  which  he  might  her  pleso 
That  he  nolde  done  his  pain,  and  al  his  might 
To  done  it,  for  to  done  her  herto  an  case  : 
And  prayed  her  she  would  her  sorrow  appease, 
And  sayd,  **  Ywis  we  Groekes  can  have  joy 
To  honouren  you,  as  well  as  fulke  of  Troy." 

He  said  eke  thus,  **  I  wot  you  thinketh  strange. 
No  wonder  is,  for  it  is  to  you  new, 
Th'acquaintance  of  these  Trojans  to  change 
For  folke  of  Grece,  that  ye  never  knew  : 
But  would  never  God,  but  if  as  true, 
A  Greeke  ye  should  emoug  us  all  find, 
As  any  Trojan  is,  and  eke  as  kind. 

**  And  bicause  I  swore  you  right  now, 
To  ben  your  frcnde,  and  helpir  to  my  might, 
And  for  that  more  acquaintaunce  eke  of  you 
Have  I  had,  than  an  other  straunger  wight : 
So  fro  this  fortli,  I  pray  you  day  and  night, 
Commaundeth  me,  how  sore  that  me  smart. 
To  done  all  that  may  like  unto  your  hcrte. 

"  And  that  ye  me  wold,  as  your  brother  treat, 
And  taketh  not  my  frendship  in  dispite, 
And  though  your  sorowes  been  for  thingcs  grct, 
Not  I  nat  why,  but  out  of  more  respite, 
Mine  herte  hath  for  to  amend  it  great  delite, 
And  if  I  may  your  harmes  nat  redrcsse, 
I  am  right  sory  for  your  heavinesse. 

**  For  though  ye  Trojans  with  us  Greokcs  UTOth 
Have  many  a  day  been,  alway  yet  pardc, 

0  god  of  love,  in  sothe  we  serven  botlic  : 
And  for  the  love  of  God  my  lady  free. 
Whom  so  ye  hate,  as  bcth  not  wroth  with  mo, 
For  truely  there  can  no  wight  you  serve, 
Tluit  hall'  so  loth  your  wratho  would  deserve. 

**  And  n'ere  it  that  wo  been  so  nere  the  tent 
Of  Calcas,  which  that  seen  us  bothe  may, 

1  would  of  this  you  tell  all  mine  en  tent, 
But  this  ensealed  till  an  other  day  : 

Yeve  me  your  honde,  1  am  and  shall  be  aie, 
God  heipe  me  so,  while  tlmt  my  life  may  dure. 
Your  owne,  abovcn  every  creature. 

f  Thus  said  I  never  er  now  to  woman  borne, 
For  God  mine  herte  as  wisely  glad  so, 
I  loved  never  woman  here  befome. 
As  paramours,  no  never  shall  no  mo  : 


And  for  the  love  of  God  be  not  my  {% 
All  can  I  not  to  you,  my  lady  dere. 
Complain  a  right,  for  I  am  yet  to  lere. 

"  And  wondreth  nought,  mine  owne  lady  bright. 
Though  that  I  speako  of  love  to  you  thus  blivo. 
For  I  have  heard  or  this  of  many  a  wight, 
Hath  loved  thing  he  never  saw  his  live  : 
Eke  I  am  not  of  power  for  to  strive 
Ayenst  the  god  of  love,  but  him  obay 
I  woll  alway,  and  mercy  I  you  pray. 

<<  There  beeth  so  wortliy  knightes  in  this  place. 

And  ye  so  faire,  that  everiche  of  hem  all 

Woll  pain  him  to  stonden  in  your  grace, 

But  might  to  me  so  faire  a  grace  fall 

That  ye  me  for  your  servaunt  would  call. 

So  lowly,  no  so  truely  you  serve, 

N^ill  none  of  hem,  as  1  shall  till  I  sterve.*' 

Crcscido  unto  that  purpose  lite  answerde, 
As  she  that  wiis  with  sorow  oppressed  so. 
That  in  eft'ect  she  naught  his  tales  herde, 
But  hero  and  there,  now  here  a  word  or  two  : 
Her  thought  her  sorowfull  herte  brest  a  two. 
For  whan  she  gan  her  father  ferre  espie. 
Well  nigh  doune  of  her  hors  she  gan  to  sie. 

But  nathelcsse  she  thonketh  Diomede, 
Of  all  his  travaile  and  his  good  chei*e, 
And  that  him  list  his  frendship  to  her  bade. 
And  she  acceptcth  it  in  good  manere, 
And  woll  do  fain  that  is  him  lefe  and  dere, 
And  trusten  him  she  would,  and  well  she  might, 
As  saied  she,  and  from  her  hors  she  alight. 

Her  father  hath  her  in  his  armcs  nome, 
And  twenty  tiroes  ho  ki.Ht  his  doughter  swete, 
And  saied  :  "  0  dere  dough  tor  mine,  welcome," 
She  said  eke,  she  was  fain  with  him  to  mete  : 
And  stodo  forth  muet,  milde,  and  mansuete, 
But  here  I  leave  her  with  her  father  dwell, 
And  forth  I  woll  of  Troilus  you  tell. 

To  Troy  is  come  this  wofull  Troilus, 

In  sorowe  aboven  all  sorowes  smert. 

With  felon  loke,  and  face  dispitous, 

Tho  sodaiulv  doune  from  his  hors  ho  stert. 

And  througn  his  paleis  with  swolno  herte. 

To  chamber  he  went,  of  nothing  toko  he  hede 

Ne  nono  to  him  daru  spekc  o  wordo  for  drede. 

And  there  his  sorowes  that  he  spared  had, 
He  yave  an  issue  large,  and  death  he  cride. 
And  in  his  throwes,  frcnetike  and  mad 
lie  curscth  Juno,  Apollo,  and  eke  Cupide, 
Ho  curse th  Bachus,  Ceres,  and  Cipride, 
His  birth,  himselfe,  his  fate,  and  eke  nature. 
And  save  his  ladie,  every  creature. 

To  bed  he  goth,  and  waileth  there  and  tumetb. 

In  furie,  as  doth  he  Ixion  in  Hell, 

And  in  this  wise  he  nigh  till  day  sojoumeth. 

But  tho  began  his  herte  alitc  unswell, 

Through  teares,  which  that  gonnen  up  to  wel. 

And  pitiously  he  cried  upon  Croseide, 

And  to  him  self  right  thus  he  spake  and  seide. 

"  Where  is  mine  owne  lady  lefe  and  dere ! 
Whore  is  her  white  brest,  where  is  it,  where  ! 
Where  been  her  armes,  and  her  cyan  clere 
That  yesterday  this  time  with  mo  were! 
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Now  may  I  wepe  alone  many  a  teare, 
And  graspe  about  I  may,  but  in  this  place 
Save  a  pilow,  I  find  naught  to  embrace. 

''  How  shal  I  doen !  whan  ehal  she  come  againe  f 

I  n*ot  alas,  why  let  I  her  to  go  f 

As  would  God  I  had  as  tho  be  slain  : 

0  herte  mine  Creseide,  O  swete  fo, 

0  lady  mine,  that  I  love  and  no  mo. 

To  whom  for  ever  more  mine  herte  I  vowe, 

See  how  I  die,  ye  n*ill  me  not  rescowe. 

**  Who  seeth  you  now,  my  right  lodesterre  ? 
Who  sitteth  right  now  in  your  presence  1 
Who  can  comforten  now  your  hertes  wcri'e  f 
Now  I  am  gon,  whom  yevo  ye  audience ! 
Who  spcaketh  for  me  right  now  in  my  absence  ! 
Alas,  no  wight,  and  that  is  all  my  care. 
For  well  wote  I,  as  evill  as  I  ye  fare. 

<<  How  should  I  thus  ten  dales  full  endure. 
Whan  I  the  -firste  night  have  all  this  teue  ? 
How  shall  she  eke  sorowfull  creature, 
For  tendemesse,  how  shall  she  this  sustene, 
Soche  wo  for  me  t  o  pitous,  pale,  and  grene^ 
Shall  been  your  freshe  womanly  face. 
For  langour,  er  ye  tourne  unto  this  place." 

And  whan  he  fell  in  any  slombringes, 
Anon  begin  he  shoulde  for  to  grone, 
And  dreamen  of  the  dreadfuUest  thingos 
That  might  been  :  as  mete  he  were  aloue 
In  place  horrible,  making  aie  his  mone. 
Or  meten  that  he  was  emonges  all 
His  enemies,  and  in  hir  hondes  fall. 

And  therewithall  his  bodie  should  start, 
And  with  the  start  all  sodainly  awake. 
And  soche  a  trcmour  fele  about  his  herte^ 
That  of  the  feare  his  bodie  should  quake : 
And  tl'.erwithall  he  should  a  noise  make. 
And  seme  as  though  he  should  fall  depe. 
From  high  alofe,  and  than  he  would  wepe, 

And  rewen  on  himselfe  so  pitously. 
That  wonder  was  to  here  his  fantasie. 
An  other  time  he  should  mightely 
Comfort  himselfe,  and  sain  it  was  folie, 
So  causelesse,  soche  dredo  for  to  drie. 
And  eft  begin  his  aspre  sorowes  new. 
That  every  man  might  on  his  paines  rew. 

Who  could  tell  all,  or  fully  discrive 
His  wo,  his  plaint,  his  langour,  and  his  pine ! 
Nat  all  the  men  that  han  or  been  on  live. 
Thou  reader  mayst  thy  self  full  well  devine. 
That  soche  a  wo  my  wit  can  not  define. 
On  idcll  for  to  write  it  should  I  swinke. 
Whan  that  my  wit  is  weric  it  to  thinke. 

On  Heaven  yet  the  sterres  weren  seen 
Although  full  pale  ywoxcn  was  the  Mono, 
And  whiten  gan  the  orisont  shene. 
All  eastward,  as  it  was  wont  to  done. 
And  Phebus  with  his  rosie  carte  sone, 
Gnn  after  that  to  dresse  him  up  to  fare, 
Wlian  Troilus  hath  sent  after  Tandare. 

This  Pandare,  that  of  all  the  day  befomc 
Ne  might  him  comen  this  Troilus  to  se, 
Although  he  on  his  hedde  it  had  swome. 
For  with  the  king  I'riam  alday  was  he, 


So  that  it  lay  nat  in  his  liberte, 

No  where  to  gon,  but  on  the  roorow  he  went 

To  Troilus,  whan  that  he  for  him  sent. 

For  in  his  herte  he  could  well  devine, 

That  Troilus  al  night  for  sorow  woke. 

And  that  he  would  tell  him  of  his  pine. 

This  knew  he  well  inough  without  boke  : 

For  which  to  chamber  streight  the  way  he  toke, 

And  Troilus  tho  soberly  he  grette, 

And  on  the  bedde  full  sone  he  gan  him  sette. 

**  My  Pandarus,"*  (quod  Troilus)  **  the  sorow 
Which  that  I  drie,  I  may  not  long  endure, 
I  trowe  I  shall  not  liven  till  to  morow. 
For  which  I  would  alwaies  on  aventure 
To  thee  devisen  of  my  sepoulture 
The  forme,  and  of  my  movable  thoa  dispoen 
Right  as  thee  semeth  best  is  for  to  doen. 

<^<  But  of  the  fire  and  flambe  funerall. 

In  which  my  body  bronnen  shall  to  glede^ 

And  of  the  feast  and  plaies  palestrall, 

At  my  vigile,  I  pray  thee  take  good  hede 

That  that  be  well  :  and  offer  Mars  my  atede. 

My  sword,  mine  hehne  :  and  leve  brother  der^ 

My  shelde  to  Pallas  yeve,  that  shiiieth  clere. 

"  The  poudre  in  which  min  herte  ybiend  shal  ton 
That  pray  I  thee  thou  take,  and  it  conaerre 
In  a  vessell  that  men  clepeth  an  ume 
Of  gold,  and  to  my  lady  that  I  serve, 
For  love  of  whom  thus  pitously  I  sterve. 
So  yeve  it  her,  and  doe  me  this  pleasauuce, 
To  praien  her  to  kepe  it  for  a  remembraonoe. 

**  For  well  I  fele  by  my  maladie. 

And  by  my  dreames,  now  and  yore  ago. 

All  certainly,  that  I  mote  nedes  die  : 

The  oule  eke,  which  that  hight  Ascaphilo, 

Hatli  after  me  shright,  all  these  nightes  two. 

And  god  Mercuric,  now  of  me  wofull  wretch 

The  soule  guide,  and  whan  thee  list  it  fetch.** 

Pandai'e  answerde  and  saied,  <'  Troilus, 
My  dere  frende,  as  I  have  told  thee  yore. 
That  it  is  follie  for  to  sorowen  thos. 
And  causelesse,  for  which  I  can  no  moi*e  : 
But  who  so  woU  not  trowen  rede  ne  lore, 
I  can  not  seen  in  him  no  remedie. 
But  let  him  worchen  with  his  fantasie. 

"  But,  Troilus,  I  pray  thee  tell  me  now. 

If  that  thou  trowe  er  this  that  any  wight. 

Hath  loved  paramours  as  well  as  thou. 

Ye,  God  wot,  and  fro  many  a  worthy  knight 

Hath  his  ladie  gon  a  fourtenight. 

And  he  nat  yet  made  halvendele  the  fare. 

What  node  is  the  to  maken  all  this  care  t 

"  Sens  day  by  day  thou  maist  thy  selven  see 
That  from  his  love,  or  eles  from  his  wife 
A  man  mote  twinnen  of  necessities 
Ye  thou(;h  he  love  her  as  his  owne  life  : 
Yet  nill  he  with  himself  thus  mokcn  stinfe. 
For  well  thou  wost,  my  leve  brother  dere. 
That  alway  frendos  may  not  been  yfere. 

**  How  done  this  folke,  that  seen  hir  loves  wedded 
By  frcndcs  might,  as  it  betideth  full  oft, 
And  seen  hem  in  hir  spouses  bedde  yb^ded  t 
God  wote  they  take  it  wisely  faire  and  soft : 
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For  why,  good  hope  halt  up  hir  herte  aloft, 
And  for  they  can  a  time  of  torow  endure, 
As  time  hem  hurteth,  a  tune  doth  hem  cure. 

*<So  shouldcst  thou  endure,  and  letten  slide 
The  time,  and  fonde  to  been  glad  and  light, 
Ten  dayes  n'is  not  so  long  to  abide. 
And  sens  she  to  coroen  thee  hath  behight. 
She  n'ill  her  best  breaken  for  no  wight. 
For  drede  thee  not,  that  she  n'ill  finde  way 
To  come  ayen,  my  life  that  durst  I  lay. 

"  Thy  swevenes  eke,  and  all  such  fantasie 

Drive  out,  and  let  hem  faren  to  mischaunce, 

For  they  procede  of  thy  melancolie, 

That  doth  thee  fele  in  slepe  all  this  penaunce  : 

A  straw  for  all  swevenes  signifiaunce, 

God  helpe  me  so,  I  count  hem  not  a  bean. 

There  wot  no  man  aright  what  dremes  mean. 

(«  For  priestes  of  the  temple  tellen  this, 
That  dreames  been  the  revelacions 
Of  Goddes,  and  als  well  they  tel  y  wis, 
That  they  been  infemalles  illusions 
And  leches  saine,  that  of  complections 
Proceden  they  of  fast,  or  glotonie, 
Who  wot  in  sothe  thus  what  they  signifie  f 

*<  Eke  other  saine,  that  through  impressions, 

As  if  a  wight  hath  fast  a  thing  in  mind. 

That  thereof  cometh  soche  avisions  : 

And  other  sain,  as  they  in  bokes  find, 

Tliat  after  times  of  the  ycre  by  kind. 

Men  dreme,  and  tlmt  theffect  goth  by  the  Mone, 

But  leve  no  dreme,  for  it  is  nat  to  done. 

Wei  worth  of  dreames  aie  these  old  wives, 

And  truly  eke,  augurie  of  these  foules, 

For  feare  of  which,  men  wenen  lese  hir  lives, 

As  ravens  qualm,  or  schrichiug  of  these  oules : 

To  trowen  on  it,  botho  false  and  foule  is, 

Alas,  alas,  that  so  noble -a  creature 

As  is  a  man,  should  drede  such  ordure. 

'*  For  which  with  al  mine  herte  I  thee  beseche. 
Unto  thy  self,  that  all  tliis  thou  foryeve, 
And  rise  now  up,  withouten  more  speche. 
And  let  us  cast  how  forth  may  best  be  driven 
The  time,  and  eke  how  freshly  we  may  liven. 
Whan  she  cometh.  the  which  shall  be  right  sone, 
God  hclpo  me  so,  the  best  is  thus  to  done. 

^  Rise,  lot  us  speake  of  luetic  life  in  Troy 
That  we  have  lad,  and  forth  the  time  di*ive, 
And  eke  of  time  comin<;  us  rcjoy. 
That  bringen  shall  our  blisse  now  to  blive, 
And  langour  of  these  twiso  daies  five 
We  shall  therewith  so  foryet  or  oppresse, 
That  well  unneth  it  done  shall  us  duresse. 

**  This  toune  is  full  of  lordes  al  about. 
And  truce  lastcn  all  this  nieane  whiles 
Go  we  plaien  u»  in  some  lustie  rout. 
To  Sarpcdon,  not  hcnnes  but  a  mile. 
And  thus  thou  shalt  the  time  well  beguile. 
And  drive  it  forth  unto  that  blisfull  niorow. 
That  thou  her  see,  that  cause  is  of  tliy  sorow. 

**  Now  rise,  my  dere  brother  Troilus, 
For  certes  it  non  honour  is  to  thee 
To  wepe,  and  in  thy  bedde  to  rouken  thus. 
For  truely  of  o  thing  trust  to  me. 


If  thou  thus  ligqe,  a  day,  two  or  three, 

The  folke  woll  wene,  that  thou  for  -cowardise, 

Thee  fainest  sick,  and  that  thou  darst  not  rise.** 

This  Troilus  answerde  :  "  O  brother  dere, 

This  folke  know  that  havo  ysuffred  pain. 

That  though  he  wepe,  and  make  sorowful  chore 

That  feelcth  harme  and  smart  in  every  vain, 

No  wonder  is :  and  though  I  ever  plain 

Or  alway  wepe,  I  am  nothing  to  blame. 

Sens  that  I  have  lost  the  cause  of  all  my  game. 

**  But  sens  of  fine  force  I  mote  arise, 

I  shall  arise,  as  sone  as  ever  I  may, 

And  God,  to  whom  mine  herte  I  sacrifice. 

So  send  us  hastely  the  tenthe  day  : 

For  was  there  never  foule  so  faine  of  May 

As  I  shall  ben,  whan  that  she  cometh  in  Troie, 

That  cause  is  of  my  tourment  and  my  joie. 

"  But  whider  is  thy  rede,"  (quod  Troilus) 
«  That  we  may  play  us  best  in  all  this  toun  f 
"  By  God  my  counsaile  is/'  Tquod  Pandarus) 
**  To  ride  and  play  us  with  kmg  Sarpedoun." 
So  long  of  this  they  speaken  up  and  down. 
Till  Troilus  gan  at  tlie  last  assent 
To  rise,  and  forth  to  Sarpedon  they  went. 

This  Sarpedon,  as  he  that  honourable 
Was  ever  his  live,  and  full  of  hie  prowesse, 
With  all  that  might  yserved  been  on  table, 
That  deintie  was,  all  coste  it  great  richesse. 
He  fedde  hem  day  by  day,  that  such  noblesse 
As  saiden  both  the  most  and  eke  the  least. 
Was  never  er  tliat  day  wisto  at  any  feast. 

Nor  in  this  world  there  is  none  instrument, 

Delicious,  through  winde,  or  touche  on  corde. 

As  ferre  as  any  wight  hath  ever  ywent, 

That  tonge  tell,  or  herte  may  recorde. 

But  at  that  feast,  it  was  well  heard  recorde  : 

Ne  of  ladies  eke  so  faire  a  com  panic, 

On  daunce  er  tho,  was  never  yseen  with  eye. 

But  what  availeth  this  to  Troilus, 

That  for  his  sorrow,  nothing  of  it  rought, 

But  ever  in  one,  as  herte  pitous. 

Full  busily  Creseide  his  lady  sought : 

On  her  was  ever  al  that  his  herte  thought. 

Now  this,  now  that,  so  fast  imagining, 

That  glad  ywis  can  him  no  feasting. 

These  ladies  eke,  that  at  this  feast  been. 
Sens  that  he  saw  his  lady  was  away, 
It  was  his  sorow  u}>on  hem  for  to  seen. 
Or  for  to  hcare  on  instrumentes  play  : 
For  she  that  of  his  herte  hath  the  kay, 
Was  absent,  lo,  this  was  his  fantasie 
That  no  wight  shulde  maken  melodic. 

Nor  there  nas  houre  in  al  the  day  or  night. 
Whan  ho  was  thcr  as  no  man  might  him  here. 
That  he  ne  sayd,  "  0  lovcsome  lady  bright. 
How  have  ye  faren  sins  that  ye  were  there  f 
Welcome  ywis  mine  owne  lady  dere." 
But  welaway,  all  this  n*as  but  a  mase, 
Fortune  his  hove  entended  bet  to  gUse. 

The  letters  eke,  that  she  of  olde  time 
Had  him  ysent,  he  would  alone  rede 
An  hundred  sith,  atwixt  noone  and  prime, 
Refiguring  her  shape,  and  her  womanhede, 
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Within  his  herte,  and  every  worde  and  dede 
That  passed  was,  and  thus  he  drove  to  an  end^ 
The  fourth  day,  and  saied  he  wol  wend. 

And  said,  <'  Leve  brother  Pandarus, 
Intendest  Uiou  thai  we  shall  here  bleve^ 
Til  Sarpedon  woU  forth  conveyen  us, 
Yet  were  it  fairer  that  we  toko  our  levo  : 
For  Goddes  lovo,  let  us  now  sono  at  eve 
Our  leave  take,  and  homeward  let  us  tumc, 
For  trewely  I  uill  nat  thus  sojourne." 

Pandare  answerde,  '*  Be  we  comen  hither 
To  fetchen  fire,  and  rcnnen  home  againo  f 
God  helpe  me  so,  I  can  nat  tellen  whither 
Wo  might  gone,  if  I  shall  sothly  saine : 
There  any  wight  is  of  us  more  faine 
Than  Sai^edon,  and  if  wo  hence  hie 
Thus  sodainly,  I  hold  it  vilanic. 

"  Whan  that  we  saiden  we  would  bleve 
With  him  a  weke,  and  now  thus  sodauily 
The  fourth  day  to  take  of  him  our  leve. 
He  would  wondren  on  it  trewly : 
Let  us  holden  forth  our  purpose  fcrmely. 
And  sens  that  ye  behighteu  him  to  abide, 
Hold  forward  now,  and  after  let  us  ride." 

This  Pandarus,  with  all  pine  and  wo 
Made  him  to  dwell,  and  at  the  wekes  end, 
Of  Sarpedon  they  toke  hir  leave  tho, 
And  on  hir  way  they  spedcn  hem  to  wend : 
(Quod  Troilus)  "  Now  Lorde  me  grace  send. 
That  I  may  find  at  mine  home  coroming, 
Creseido  comen,"  and  therwith  gan  he  sing. 

''  Ye  haselwode,*'  thought  this  Pandare, 
And  to  himselfe  ful  softly  he  soide, 
**  God  wotte  refroiden  may  this  hotte  fare, 
£r  Calcas  sonde  Troilus  Creseide  : " 
But  nathelesse  he  japed  thus  and  scide, 
And  swore  ywis,  his  herte  him  wel  bchight. 
She  wolde  come  as  sone  as  ever  she  might. 

Whan  they  unto  the  paleis  were  yeomen. 

Of  Troilus,  they  doun  of  horse  alight, 

And  to  the  charabre  hir  way  have  they  nomen, 

And  unto  time  that  it  gan  to  night, 

They  spekeii  of  Creseide  the  lady  bright. 

And  after  this,  whan  hem  bothe  lest, 

They  spede  hem  fro  the  supper  unto  rest. 

On  morow  as  sono  as  day  began  to  dere. 
This  Troilus  gan  of  his  slope  to  abreide, 
And  to  Pandarus,  his  own  brother  dcre, 
"  For  love  of  God,"  full  pitously  he  soide  : 
"  As  go  we  scene  the  palcis  of  Creseide, 
For  sens  we  yet  may  have  no  more  fcest, 
So  let  us  seine  her  paleis  at  the  leest.*' 

And  tlicrewithall  his  mcine  for  to  blende, 
A  cause  he  fonde  in  touno  for  to  go, 
And  to  Creseides  house  they  gan  wcnde. 
But  Lorde,  this  sely  Troilus  was  wo. 
Him  thought  his  sorowful  hei-te  brast  atwo. 
For  when  he  saw  her  dooi*e8  spam^d  all, 
Well  nigh  for  sorow  adoun  he  gan  to  fall. 

Therwith  whan  he  was  ware,  and  gan  behold 
H(»w  shot  was  every  window  of  the  place, 
As  frost  him  thought  his  herte  gan  to  cold. 
For  which  with  changed  deedly  pale  face. 


Withouten  worde,  he  forth  by  gan  to  pace. 
And  as  God  would,  he  gan  so  faste  ride. 
That  no  wight  of  his  countenance  aspide. 

Than  said  he  thus :  **  0  paleis  desolate, 
0  house  of  houses,  whilom  best  yhigkt, 
0  paleis  empty  and  disconsolate, 
0  thou  lanterne,  of  which  qucint  is  the  light, 
O  paleis  whilom  day,  that  now  art  night, 
Wel  oughtest  thou  to  fall,  and  I  to  die. 
Sens  she  is  went,  that  wont  was  us  to  gie. 

'*  0  paleis  whilom  crowne  of  houses  all, 

Enlumined  with  Sunne  of  alio  blisse, 

0  ring,  of  which  the  ruble  is  out  fall, 

O  cause  of  wo,  that  cause  hast  ben  of  blisse : 

Yet  sens  I  may  no  bet,  fain  would  I  kisse 

Thy  colde  doores,  durst  I  for  this  rout. 

And  farewel  shrine  of  which  tlie  saint  is  out.** 

Therwith  ho  cast  on  Pandarus  his  eie. 
With  changed  face,  and  pitous  to  behold. 
And  whan  he  might  his  time  aright  aspie, 
Aie  as  ho  rode,  to  Pandarus  he  told 
His  new  sorow,  and  eke  his  joyes  old. 
So  pitously,  and  with  so  deed  an  hew. 
That  every  wight  might  on  his  sorow  rew. 

Fro  thence-forth  he  rideth  up  and  doune. 
And  every  thing  came  him  to  remcmbraunce. 
As  he  rode  forth  by  the  places  of  the  toune. 
In  which  he  whilom  had  all  his  pleasaunce : 
'*  Lo,  yonder  saw  I  mine  owne  lady  daunce. 
And  in  that  temple  with  her  eien  clere. 
Me  caught  first  my  right  lady  dere. 

"  And  yonder  have  1  herde  full  lustely 
My  dere  herte  laugh,  and  yonder  play 
Saw  I  her  ones  eke  ful  blisfuUy, 
And  yonder  ones  to  me  gan  she  say 
*  Now  good  sweete  lovo  mo  well  I  pray,' 
And  yonde  so  goodly  gan  she  me  behold. 
That  to  the  death  mine  herte  is  to  her  hold. 

'*  And  at  the  comer  in  the  yonder  house, 
Herde  I  mine  alderlevest  lady  dere. 
So  womanly,  with  voice  melodiouse, 
i  Sutgen  so  wel,  so  goodly  and  so  clere, 
j  That  in  my  soule  yet  me  thinketli  I  here 
I  Tho  blisful  sowne,  and  in  that  yonder  place 
My  lady  first  me  toke  unto  her  grace.' 


if 


Than  thought  he  thus,  <<  0  blisful  lord  Cupide, 
Whan  1  the  processe  have  in  memory. 
How  thou  me  hast  weried  on  every  side. 
Men  might  a  booke  make  of  it  like  a  story  : 
What  node  is  thee  to  seekc  on  mo  victory. 
Sens  I  am  thme,  and  holy  at  thy  will. 
What  joy  hast  thou  thino  owne  folke  to  spill ! 

!  "  Wel  hast  thou,  lord,  ywroke  on  me  ihine  ire. 
Thou  mighty  god,  and  dredful  for  to  greve. 
Now  mercy,  lord,  thou  wost  wel  I  desire 
Thy  grace  most,  of  all  lustes  leve, 
And  live  and  die  I  wol  in  thy  beleve, 
For  which  1  ne  askc  in  guenion  but  a  boone, 
That  thou  Creseide  ayen  me  sende  soone. 

"  Distraine  her  herte  as  faste  to  retume. 
As  thou  doest  mine  to  longen  her  to  see, 
Than  wote  I  wel  that  she  n'il  nat  sojoume : 
Now  blisful  lord,  so  cruel  thou  ne  be 
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Unto  the  blood  of  Troy,  I  praie  thee, 

As  Juno  was  unto  the  blode  Thebane, 

For  which  the  folke  of  Thebes  caught  bir  bane." 

And  after  this  he  to  the  yates  went, 

There  as  Creseide  out  rode,  a  full  good  paas. 

And  up  and  doun  there  made  he  many  a  went. 

And  to  him  selfe  ful  oft  he  said,  '*  Alas, 

Fro  hence  rode  my  blisse  and  ray  solas, 

As  would  blisful  God  now  for  his  joie, 

I  might  her  sene  ayen  come  to  Troie. 

"  And  to  the  yonder  hil  I  gan  her  guide, 
Alas,  and  there  I  toke  of  her  my  lere. 
And  yonde  I  saw  her  to  her  father  ride. 
For  sorow  of  which  mine  herte  shal  to  cleve: 
And  hither  home  I  come  whan  it  was  eve. 
And  here  I  dwell,  out  cast  from  all  jotc, 
And  shal,  til  I  may  sene  her  eft  in  Troic." 

And  of  him  selfe  imagined  he  oft. 
To  ben  defaited,  pale,  and  woxeu  lesse 
Than  he  was  wont,  and  that  men  saiden  soft, 
c  What  may  it  bo !  who  can  the  sothe  gesso. 
Why  Troilus  hath  al  this  hevinesse ! " 
And  al  this  n'as  but  his  melancholic. 
That  he  had  of  him  selfe  such  fantasie. 

Another  time  imagined  ho  would, 
That  every  wight  that  went  by  the  wcy. 
Had  of  him  routh,  and  that  they  saine  should, 
*•  I  am  right  sory,  Troilus  wol  dey :  " 
And  thus  he  drove  a  day  yet  forth  or  twey, 
As  ye  have  herde,  such  life  gan  he  ledc, 
As  he  that  stode  betwixen  hope  and  drede. 

For  which  him  liked  in  his  songes  shewe 
Thencheson  of  his  wo,  as  he  b^t  might. 
And  made  a  songe,  of  wordes  but  a  fcwe, 
Somwhat  his  wofull  herte  for  to  light : 
And  whan  he  was  from  every  manncs  sight, 
With  softe  voice,  he  of  his  lady  dere. 
That  absent  was,  gan  sing  as  ye  may  here. 

•*  O  sterre,  of  which  I  lost  have  all  the  light. 
With  herte  sore,  wel  ought  I  to  bewailc, 
That  ever  derke  in  turmcnt,  night  by  night 
Toward  my  deth,  with  winde  I  stere  and  saile : 
For  which  the  tenth  night,  if  that  I  faile. 
The  guiding  of  thy  hemes  bright  an  houre, 
I    My  ship  and  me  Caribdes  wol  dcvoure." 

,    This  song  whan  he  thus  songcn  had  sone, 

-     He  fel  ayen  into  his  sighes  old. 

And  every  night,  as  was  ho  wont  to  done, 
He  stode  the  bright  Moone  to  behold  : 
And  al  his  sorow  he  to  the  Moone  told. 
And  said,  **  Ywis  whan  thou  art  homed  new^ 
I  shal  be  gUd,  if  al  the  world  be  trew. 

**  I  saw  thine  homes  old  eke  by  that  morow^ 
Whan  hence  rode  my  right  lady  dcrc, 
That  cause  is  of  my  turment  and  my  sorow, 
For  whiche,  O  bright  Lucina  the  clere, 
For  love  of  God  ren  fast  about  thy  sphere, 
For  whan  thine  homes  newe  ginnen  upring, 
Than  shall  she  come  that  may  my  blisse  bring." 

The  day  is  more,  and  lengcr  every  night 
Than  thoy  ben  wont  to  be,  him  thought  tho, 
And  that  the  Sunne  went  his  course  unright, 
By  lenger  way  than  it  vras  wont  to  go^ 


And  said,  **  Ywis,  I  dredo  me  evermo 
The  Sunnes  sonne  Pheton  be  on  live. 
And  that  his  fathers  cart  amisso  he  drive." 

Upon  the  walles  fast  eke  would  he  walke. 

And  on  the  Greekes  host  he  would  see. 

And  to  himselfe  right  thus  he  would  talkc  : 

**  Lo,  yonder  is  mine  owne  lady  free. 

Or  else  yonder,  there  the  tents  bee, 

And  thence  commetli  this  aire  that  is  so  soote, 

That  in  my  soule  I  fele  it  doth  me  boote. 

^  And  hardily,  this  wind  that  more  and  more 
Thus  stoundmeale  encrcaseth  in  my  face, 
Is  of  my  ladies  deepe  sighes  sore, 
I  prove  it  thus,  for  in  none  other  spaco 
Of  all  this  toune,  save  only  in  this  place, 
Feele  I  no  wind,  that  souiieth  so  like  paino, 
It  saith, « Alas,  why  twined  be  we  twainc'  *' 

This  longe  time  he  driveth  forth  right  thus, 
Till  fully  passed  was  the  nintlie  night. 
And  aye  beside  him  was  this  Pandarus, 
That  busily  did  all  his  full  might 
Him  to  comfort,  and  make  his  herte  light, 
Yeving  him  hope  alway  the  tenth  morow, 
That  she  shal  comen,  and  stinten  all  his  &>rnw. 

Upon  that  other  side  eke  was  Creseide, 
With  women  few  among  the  Grekcs  strong. 
For  which  full  oft  a  day,  «  Alas,"  she  seidc, 
**  That  I  was  borne,  well  may  mine  herte  long 
After  my  death,  for  now  live  I  too  long 
Alas,  and  I  ne  may  it  not  amend. 
For  now  is  worse  than  ever  yet  I  wend. 

<<  My  father  n'ill  for  nothing  doe  me  grace 
To  gone  ayen,  for  aught  I  can  him  queme, 
And  if  so  be  that  I  my  terme  pace. 
My  Troilus  shall  in  his  herte  dome 
That  I  am  false,  and  so  it  may  well  seme, 
Thus  shall  I  have  unthonke  on  every  side, 
That  I  was  borne  so  welaway  the  tide. 

**  And  if  that  I  me  put  in  jeopardie. 
To  Bteale  away  by  night,  and  it  befall 
That  I  be  caught,  I  shall  be  hold  aspie, 
Or  else  lo,  this  drede  I  most  of  all. 
If  in  the  honds  of  some  wretch  I  fall, 
I  n'am  but  lost,  all  be  mine  herte  trew  : 
Now  mightie  God,  thou  on  my  sorow  rew." 

Full  pale  ywoxen  was  her  bright  face. 
Her  limmes  Icane,  as  she  that  all  the  day 
Stode  whan  she  durst,  and  loked  on  the  place 
There  she  was  borne,  and  dwelt  had  aye, 
And  all  tho  night  weeping  alas,  she  lay, 
And  thus  dispeired  out  of  all  cure 
She  lad  her  life,  this  wofull  creature. 

Full  oft  a  day  she  sighed  eke  for  distref^se. 

And  in  her  selfe  she  went  aye  purtraying 

Of  Troilus  the  great  worthinesse, 

And  all  his  goodly  wordes  recording. 

Sens  first  that  day  her  love  Icgan  to  spring, 

And  thus  she  set  her  wofull  herte  afire, 

Through  remembrance  of  that  she  gan  desire. 

In  all  this  world  there  n*is  so  cruell  herte. 
That  her  had  heard  complainen  in  her  sorow. 
That  n'old  have  wepten  for  her  paines  smarty 
So  tenderly  the  wept,  both  eve  and  morow. 
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Her  needed  no  teares,  for  to  borow, 

And  this  was  yet  the  worst  of  all  her  paine, 

Ther  was  no  wiglit,  to  whom  she  durste  plain* 

Full  rewfuUy  she  looked  upon  Troy, 
Beheld  the  toures  high,  and  eke  the  hallis, 
**  Alas,"  (quod  she)  <<  the  pleasaunce  and  Uie  jogr. 
The  which  tliat  now  all  turned  mto  gall  is. 
Have  I  had  ofte  within  yonder  wallis. 

0  Troilus,  what  doest  thou  now  t"  ^e  seide, 

^  Lord,  whether  thou  yet  thinke  upon  Creseide. 

^  Alas,  that  I  ne  had  ytrowed  on  your  lore, 
And  went  with  you,  as  ye  me  redde  ere  this. 
Than  had  I  now  not  sighed  halfe  so  sore  : 
Who  might  have  said,  that  I  had  done  amia 
To  steale  away  with  such  one  as  he  is  ! 
But  aU  too  late  commeth  the  lectuarie, 
Whan  men  the  corse  unto  the  grave  carle. 

**  Too  late  is  now  to  speke  of  that  materc. 
Prudence,  alas,  one  of  thine  eyen  three 
Me  lacked  alway,  ere  that  I  came  here  : 
For  on  time  passed  well  remembred  mee. 
And  present  time  eke  could  I  well  see. 
But  future  time,  ere  I  was  in  the  snare. 
Could  I  not  scene,  tliat  causeth  now  my  care. 

^  But  nathelesse,  betide  what  betide, 

1  shall  to  m6row  at  night,  by  east  or  west. 
Out  of  this  hoast  steale,  on  some  side. 
And  gone  with  Troilus,  where  as  him  lest, 
This  purpose  woU  I  hold,  and  this  is  tlie  bcst^ 
No  force  of  wicked  tongues  jonglerie, 

For  ever  on  love  liave  wretches  had  envie. 

**  For  who  so  well  of  every  word  take  hcde^ 
Or  rule  hem  by  every  wightes  wit, 
Ne  shall  he  never  thriven  out  of  drcde. 
For  that  that  some  men  blaraen  ever  yct^ 
Lo,  other  manner  folke  coromenden  it. 
And  as  for  me,  for  all  such  variaunce, 
Felicitie  clepe  I  my  suffisaunce. 

**  For  which,  withouten  any  wordes  mo. 
To  Troy  I  woU,  as  for  conclusioun." 
But  God  it  wote,  ere  fully  moneths  two. 
She  was  full  ferre  fro  that  cntentioun, 
For  bothe  Troilus  and  Troie  toun 
Shall  knotlesse  throughout  her  herto  slide, 
For  she  woll  take  a  purpose  for  to  abide. 

This  Diomede,  of  whom  I  you  tell  gan, 

Goth  now  within  himselfe  aye  arguing, 

With  all  the  sleight  and  all  that  ever  he  can 

How  he  may  best  with  shortest  tarying, 

Into  his  nette  Creseides  herte  bring. 

To  this  eutent  he  couthe  never  line, 

To  fislien  her,  he  laid  out  hooke  and  line. 

But  nathelesse,  well  in  his  herte  he  thought. 
That  she  nas  nat  without  a  love  in  Troy, 
For  never  sithen  he  her  thence  brought, 
Ne  couth  he  scene  her  laugh,  or  maken  joy. 
He  n*is  how  best  her  herte  for  t*acoie, 
But  for  t'assay,  he  said  nought  it  ne  grcveth, 
For  he  that  naught  assaieth,  naught  atcheveth. 

Yet  saied  he  to  himselfe  upon  a  night, 
"  Now  am  I  nat  a  foole,  that  wote  well  how 
Her  wo  is,  for  love  of  another  wight. 
And  hereupon  to  gone  assay  her  now^ 


I  may  well  wete,  it  n*ill  nat  ben  my  prow. 
For  wise  folke  in  bookes  it  exprease. 
Men  shall  nat  wowe  a  wight  in  hevineflBe. 

**  But  who  so  might  winnen  such  a  flonre 

Fro  him,  for  whom  she  moumeth  night  and  day. 

He  might  saine  he  were  a  conquerour : 

And  right  anone,  as  he  that  bold  was  aye. 

Thought  in  his  herte,  hap  how  bap  may. 

All  should  I  dye,  I  woll  her  herte  seecl^ 

I  shall  no  more  lesen  but  my  speech." 

This  Diomede^  as  bookes  us  declare. 

Was  in  his  nedes  prest  and  conrageoaSy 

With  Sterne  voice,  and  mighty  limmes  sqnarei 

Hardy,  testife,  strong,  and  chevalrous 

Of  deedes  like  his  father  Tideus, 

And  some  men  saine  he  was  of  tongo  large» 

And  heire  he  was  of  Calcidony  and  Axge. 

Creseide  meane  was  of  her  statore^ 
Thereto  of  shape,  of  face,  and  eke  of  diere^ 
There  might  ben  no  fairer  creature^ 
And  ofte  time  this  was  her  manere. 
To  gone  ytressed  with  her  haires  clere 
Downe  by  her  colore,  at  her  backe  behind. 
Which  with  a  threde  of  gold  the  would  bind. 

And  save  her  browes  joyneden  yfere. 
There  nas  no  lacke,  in  aught  I  can  eepien^ 
But  for  to  speaken  of  her  eyen  clere, 
Lo,  truely  they  written  that  her  seien. 
That  Paradis  stood  formed  in  her  eien. 
And  with  her  riche  beauty  evermore 
Strove  love  in  her,  aie  which  of  hem  was  more. 

She  sobre  was,  eke  simple,  and  wise  withall. 
The  best  ynorished  eke  that  might  bee. 
And  goodly  of  her  speech  in  geuerall. 
Charitable,  estately,  lusty,  and  free, 
Ne  nevermore,  ne  lacked  her  pitee. 
Tender  hearted,  sliding  of  corage. 
But  truely  I  can  nat  tell  her  age. 

And  Troilus  well  woxcn  was  in  bight. 

And  complete  formed  by  proportioun. 

So  well  that  Kind  it  naught  amenden  mighty 

Young,  fresh,  strong,  and  hardy  as  lioun, 

Trew  as  Steele,  in  ech  conditioun. 

One  of  the  best  enteched  creature. 

That  is  or  shall,  while  that  the  world  may  dare. 

And  certainely,  in  story  as  it  is  fond. 

That  Troilus  was  never  unto  no  wight 

As  in  his  time,  in  no  degree  second, 

In  daring  do  that  longeth  to  a  knight. 

All  might  a  giaunt  passen  him  of  might. 

His  herte  aye  with  the  first  and  with  the  beiit. 

Stood  peregall  to  dare  dono  what  him  lest. 

But  for  to  tellcn  forth  of  Diomede, 
It  fell,  that  after  on  the  tenthe  day. 
Sens  that  Creseide  out  of  the  city  yede. 
This  Diomede,  as  fresh  as  braunch  in  J^Ia}', 
Came  to  the  tente  there  as  Calcaa  lay. 
And  faiued  him  with  Calcas  have  to  done. 
But  what  he  ment,  I  shall  you  tellen  sone. 

Creseide  at  shorte  wordes  for  to  tell, 
Welcommed  him,  and  downe  him  by  her  sctte^ 
And  he  was  ethe  ynough  to  maken  dwell. 
And  after  this,  withouten  longo  lette, 
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The  spices  and  the  wine  men  forth  hem  fcttOp 
And  forth  they  apeke  of  this  and  that  yfcre, 
As  friendes  done,  of  which  some  shall  ye  here. 

He  gan  first  fallen  of  the  warre  in  speech 

Betwixen  hem  and  the  folke  of  Troy  toun, 

And  of  th'assiege  hfi  gan  eke  her  beseech, 

To  tellen  him  what  was  her  opinioun  : 

Fro  that  demaund  he  so  discendeth  donn, 

To  asken  her,  if  tliat  her  straunge  thought 

The  Greekes  gise,  and  werkes  tluit  they  wrouglit  I 

And  why  her  father  tarieth  so  long 
To  wedden  her  unto  some  worthy  wight  t 
Creseide  that  was  in  her  paines  strong, 
For  love  of  Troilus  her  owne  knight, 
So  ferforth  as  she  cunning  had  or  might, 
Answerde  him  tho,  but  as  of  his  cntent, 
It  seemed  nat  she  wiste  what  he  ment 

But  nathelesse,  this  ilke  Diomede 
Gan  on  himselfe  assure,  and  thus  he  seidc  : 
**  If  I  aright  have  taken  on  you  hede, 
Methinketh  thus,  0  lady  mine  Creseide, 
That  sens  I  first  bond  on  your  bridle  leide, 
Whan  I  out  came  of  Troy  by  the  morrow, 
Ne  might  I  never  scene  you  but  in  sorrow. 

^  I  can  nat  saine  what  may  the  cause  be. 

But  if  for  love  of  some  Trojan  it  were. 

The  which  right  sore  would  a  thinken  me. 

That  ye  for  any  wight  that  dwelleth  there, 

Shoulden  spill  a  quarter  of  a  tere, 

Or  pitously  your  selven  so  begile. 

For  dredelesse  it  is  nat  worth  the  while. 

^  The  folke  of  Troy,  as  who  saith  all  and  some, 
In  prison  ben,  as  ye  your  selven  see, 
Fro  thence  shall  nat  one  on  live  come, 
For  all  the  gold  atwixen  sunne  and  see, 
Trusteth  well,  and  understondeth  mee. 
There  shall  nat  one  to  mercy  gone  on  live, 
All  were  he  lord  of  worldes  twise  five. 

*^Such  wrech  on  hem  for  fetching  of  Heleine 
There  shall  be  take,  ere  that  we  hence  wend, 
That  Maunes,  which  that  goddes  ben  of  peine. 
Shall  ben  agast  that  Grekes  wol  hem  sheud. 
And  men  shall  drede  unto  the  worldes  end 
From  henceforth  to  ravishen  any  queene. 
So  cruell  shall  our  wreche  on  hem  be  scene. 

^  And  but  if  Calcas  lede  us  with  ambages. 
That  is  to  saine,  with  double  wordes  she. 
Such  as  men  clepen  a  word  with  two  visages. 
Ye  shall  well  knowen  that  I  nat  ne  lie. 
And  all  this  thing  right  sene  it  with  your  eic. 
And  that  anon,  ye  nUl  nat  trow  how  soone, 
Now  taketh  hede,  for  it  is  for  to  doone. 

"  What  wene  ye  your  wise  father  would 
Have  yeven  Antenor  for  you  anone. 
If  he  ne  wiste  that  the  city  should 
Destroied  ben  !  why  nay  so  mote  I  gone. 
He  knew  full  well  there  shall  nat  scapen  one 
That  Troian  is,  and  for  tho  greate  fere 
He  durste  nat  that  ye  dwelt  lenger  there. 

**  What  well  ye  more,  0  lovesome  lady  dere  f 
Let  Troy  and  Troians  fro  your  herte  passe, 
Drive  out  that  bitter  hope,  and  make  good  chore, 
Aud  clei>e  ayon  the  beautie  of  your  face, 


That  ye  with  salte  teares  so  deface. 
For  Troy  is  brought  in  such  a  jeopardie, 
That  it  to  save  is  now  no  remedie. 

*'  And  thinketh  well,  ye  shall  in  Grekes  find 
A  more  perfite  love,  ere  it  be  night. 
Than  any  Troian  is,  and  more  kind. 
And  bet  to  serven  you  woll  done  his  might, 
And  if  ye  vouchsafe  my  lady  bright, 
I  woll  ben  he,  to  serven  you  my  solve. 
Ye  lever  than  be  lord  of  Greces  twelve." 

And  with  that  word  he  gan  to  waxen  reed, 
And  in  his  speech  a  little  while  he  quokc. 
And  cast  aside  a  little  with  his  heed, 
And  stint  a  while,  and  afterward  he  woke, 
And  soberly  on  her  he  threw  his  loke, 
And  said,  *'  I  am,  albeit  to  you  no  joy, 
As  gentill  a  man  as  any  wight  in  Troy. 

"  For  if  my  father  Tideus  "  (he  seide) 

**  Ylived  had,  I  had  been  ere  this, 

Of  Calcidonie  and  Arge  a  king,  Creseide, 

And  so  hope  I  that  I  shall  be  ywis  : 

But  he  was  slaine  alas,  the  more  hamie  is. 

Unhappily  at  Thebes  all  to  rathe, 

Polimite,  and  many  a  man  to  scathe. 

**  But  herte  mine,  sithe  that  I  am  your  man. 
And  ben  the  first,  of  whom  I  seche  grace. 
To  serve  you  as  heartely  as  I  can, 
And  ever  shall,  while  I  to  live  have  space. 
So  that,  ere  I  depart  out  of  this  place, 
Ye  woll  me  grauute,  that  I  may  to  morow 
At  better  leiser  tell  you  of  my  sorow.*' 

What  shuld  I  tell  his  wordes  that  he  seide  ? 
He  spake  ynough  for  o  day  at  the  mest 
It  pieveth  well  he  spake  so,  that  Creseide 
Graunted  on  the  morrow  at  his  request 
For  to  speake  with  him  at  the  least. 
So  that  he  u'olde  speake  of  such  matere, 
And  thus  she  to  him  said,  as  ye  mowe  here. 

As  she  that  had  her  herte  on  Troilus 
So  fast,  that  there  may  it  none  arace, 
And  straungely  she  spake,  and  saied  thus  : 
**  0  Diomede,  I  love  that  ilke  place 
There  was  I  borne,  and  Jovcs  of  thy  grace 
Deliver  it  soone  of  all  that  doth  it  care, 
God  for  thy  might  so  leve  it  well  to  fare. 

^  That  Grekes  wold  hir  wrath  on  Troie  wreke 
If  that  they  might,  I  know  it  well  ywis. 
But  it  shall  naught  befallen  as  ye  speke. 
And  God  tofome,  and  farther  over  this, 
I  wote  my  father  wise  and  ready  is, 
And  that  he  me  hath  lought,  as  ye  roe  told, 
So  dere  am  I  the  more  mito  him  hold. 

^  That  Greekes  ben  of  high  conditioun, 

I  wote  eke  well,  but  certaine  men  shall  find 

As  worthie  folke  within  Troie  toun, 

As  conning,  as  perfite,  and  as  kindc. 

As  ben  betwixte  Orcades  and  Inde, 

And  that  ye  coulde  well  your  lady  serve 

I  trow  eke  well,  her  thonke  for  to  deserve. 

«  But  as  to  speake  of  love,  ywis  '*  (she  seide) 
**  I  had  a  lord,  to  whom  I  wedded  was. 
His  whose  mine  herte  was  all  till  ho  dnide, 
And  other  love,  as  hol|>e  nie  now  Pullais 
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There  in  mine  herte  n'is,  ne  never  was, 
And  that  ye  ben  of  noble  and  high  kinrede, 
I  have  well  herde  it  tellen  out  of  drede. 

*'  And  that  doth  me  to  have  so  great  a  wonder. 
That  ye  woll  scomen  any  woman  so, 
Eke  God  wote,  love  and  I  ben  fer  asonder, 
I  am  disposed  bet,  so  mote  I  go, 
Unto  my  death  plaine  and  m^e  wo  ; 
What  I  shall  after  done,  I  can  not  say, 
But  tniely  as  yet  mo  list  nat  play. 

*'  Mine  herto  is  now  in  tribulatioun, 
And  ye  in  armes  bosie  day  by  day, 
Hereafter  whan  ye  wonen  have  tne  toun, 
Paraventure  than,  so  it  happen  may. 
That  whan  I  see  that  I  never  ere  sey. 
Than  well  I  werke  that  I  never  ere  wrought. 
This  word  to  you  ynough  sufiisen  ought. 

"  To  morow  eke  wol  I  speken  with  you  faine. 
So  that  ye  touclien  naught  of  this  matere, 
And  whan  you  list,  ye  may  come  here  againe. 
And  ere  ye  gone,  thus  much  I  say  you  here, 
As  Iicipe  me  Pallas,  with  her  haires  clere, 
If  that  I  should  of  any  Greeke  have  routli. 
It  shulde  bo  your  selvcn  by  my  trouth. 

"  I  say  nat  therefore  that  I  woll  you  love, 

Ne  say  nat  nay,  but  in  conclusioun, 

I  nieaue  well  by  God  that  sit  above  : " 

And  therewithall  she  cast  her  eien  doun, 

And  gan  to  sigh,  and  said, "  Troilus  and  Troy  toun 

Yet  bidde  I  God,  in  quiet  and  in  rest 

I  may  you  scene,  or  do  mine  herte  brest." 

But  in  effect,  and  shortly  for  to  say. 

This  Diomedc  all  freshly  new  againe 

Gan  preascn  on,  and  fast  her  mercy  pray. 

And  after  this,  the  soothe  for  to  saine, 

Her  glove  he  toke,  of  which  he  was  full  faine. 

And  finally,  whan  it  was  woxen  eve. 

And  all  was  well,  he  rose  and  tooke  his  leve. 

The  bright  Venus  folowed  and  aie  taught 
The  way  there  brode  Phcbus  doune  alight, 
And  Cithera  her  chare  hor»o  over  raught, 
To  whirle  out  of  the  Lion,  if  she  might, 
And  Signifer  his  candles  sheweth  bright, 
Whan  that  Creseide  unto  her  bed  went, 
Within  her  fathers  faire  bright  tent. 

Retouming  in  her  soule  aye  up  and  doun 
The  wordes  of  this  suddaine  Diomede, 
His  great  estate,  and  per  ill  of  the  toun, 
And  that  she  was  alone,  and  had  nedo 
Of  friendcs  help,  and  thus  began  to  brede 
The  cause  why,  the  soothe  for  to  tell. 
She  tooke  fully  purpose  for  to  dwell. 

The  morow  came,  and  ghostly  for  to  speke, 
This  Diomede  is  come  unto  Creseide, 
And  shortly,  least  that  ye  my  tale  breke, 
So  well  he  for  himselfc  spake  and  scide. 
That  all  her  highes  sore  doune  he  leide. 
And  finally,  the  soothe  for  to  saine. 
He  rcfte  her  the  great  of  all  her  paine. 

And  after  this,  the  story  telleth  us. 
That  she  him  yave  the  faire  bay  stede. 
The  which  she  ones  wan  of  Troilus, 
And  eke  a  brooch  (and  that  was  little  nede) 


That  Troilus'  was,  she  yave  this  Diomede, 
And  eke  the  bet  from  sorow  him  to  releve, 
She  made  him  weare  a  pencell  of  her  sieve. 

I  find  eke  in  stories  elsewhere, 

Whan  through  the  body  hurt  was  Diomede 

Of  Troilus,  iho  wept  she  many  a  tere. 

Whan  that  she  saw  his  wide  woundes  blede^ 

And  that  she  tooke  to  kepen  him  good  hede. 

And  for  to  healen  him  of  his  smart, 

Men  saine,  I  n*ot,  that  she  yave  him  her  Herte. 

But  truely  the  storie  telleth  us, 
There  made  never  woman  more  wo 
Than  she,  whan  that  she  falsed  Troilus, 
She  said  ^  Alas,  for  now  is  dene  ago 
My  name  in  trouth  of  love  for  evermq, 
For  I  have  falsed  one  the  gentillest 
That  ever  was,  and  one  the  worthiest. 

^  Alas,  of  me  unto  the  worldes  end 

Shall  neither  ben  ywritten  or  ysong 

No  good  worde,  for  these  bokes  woll  me  shend : 

YroUed  shall  I  been  on  many  a  tong. 

Throughout  the  world  my  bell  sliall  be  rong, 

And  women  most  woll  hate  me  of  all, 

Alas,  that  such  a  caas  me  should  faU. 

*<  They  woll  saine,  in  as  much  as  in  me  is, 
I  have  hem  done  dishonour  welaway. 
All  be  I  not  the  first  that  did  amis. 
What  helpeth  that,  to  done  my  blame  away. 
But  sens  I  see  there  is  no  better  way, 
And  that  too  late  is  now  for  me  to  rue. 
To  Diomede  I  woll  algate  be  true. 

'<  But  Troilus,  sens  I  no  better  may. 
And  sens  that  thus  departen  ye  and  I, 
Yet  pray  I  God  so  yeve  you  right  good  day. 
As  for  the  gentillest  knight  truely 
That  ever  I  saw,  to  serven  faithfully. 
And  best  can  aye  his  ladies  honour  kepe,** 
And  with  that  word  she  brast  anon  to  wcpe. 

*^  And  certes,  you  ne  haten  shall  I  never. 

And  friendes  love,  that  shall  ye  have  of  nie. 

And  my  good  word,  all  should  I  liven  ever. 

And  truely  I  would  right  sorrie  be. 

For  to  scene  you  in  adversite, 

And  guiltlesse  I  wot  well  I  you  leave. 

And  all  shall  passe,  and  thus  take  I  my  leave." 

But  truely  how  long  it  was  bitwenc. 
That  she  forsoke  him  for  this  Diomede, 
There  is  none  authour  telleth  it  I  wene. 
Take  every  man  now  to  his  bookcs  hede, 
He  shall  no  terme  finden,  out  of  drede. 
For  though  that  he  began  to  wowe  her  sone, 
Ere  he  her  wan,  yet  was  there  more  to  done. 

Ne  me  ne  list  this  sclie  woman  chide 
Ferther  than  the  storie  woll  devise, 
Her  name  alas,  is  published  so  wide, 
That  for  her  gilt  it  ought  ynough  suflfise. 
And  if  I  might  excuse  her  in  any  wise. 
For  she  so  sorrie  was  for  her  untrouth, 
Ywis  I  would  excuse  her  yet  for  routh. 

This  Troilus,  as  I  before  have  told. 
Thus  driveth  forth,  as  wel  as  he  hatli  might. 
But  ofte  was  his  herte  bote  imd  cold. 
And  namely  that  ilke  ninthe  night, 
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Which  on  the  morrow  she  had  him  hchight 
To  come  ayen,  God  wote  full  little  rest 
Had  he  that  night,  nothing  to  slepe  him  lest. 

Tho  laurer  crowned  Phehus,  with  his  heat 
Gan  in  his  course  aie  upward  as  he  went, 
To  warmen  of  the  east  sea  the  waves  wetc, 
And  Circes  doughter  song,  with  fresh  en  tent, 
Whan  Troilus  his  Pandarc  after  sent, 
And  on  the  walles  of  the  towne  they  pleide, 
To  looke,  if  they  can  scene  ought  of  Creseide. 

Till  it  ¥ras  noone,  they  stooden  for  to  see 
Who  that  there  came,  and  every  maner  wight 
That  came  fro  ferre,  they  saiden  it  was  shoe, 
Till  that  they  coulden  knowen  him  aricht : 
Now  was  his  herte  dull,  now  was  it  liglit, 
And  thus  bejaped  stooden  for  to  stare 
About  naught,  this  Troilus  and  Pandare. 

To  Pandarus  this  Troilus  Uio  seide 

**  For  aught  I  wot,  before  noone  sikerly. 

Into  this  toune  ne  cometh  not  here  Creseide^ 

She  hath  ynough  to  doen  hardely 

To  winnen  from  her  father,  so  trow  I, 

Her  olde  father  woU  yet  make  her  dine 

Kre  that  she  go,  God  yeve  his  herte  pine." 

Pandarus  answerd,  "  It  may  well  been  certain 
And  forthy  let  us  dine,  I  thee  beseech. 
And  after  noone  than  maist  thou  conic  again  :" 
And  home  they  go,  without  more  speech, 
And  comen  ayen,  but  lonj;  may  they  seech, 
Ere  that  they  finde  that  they  after  gape, 
Fortune  hem  bothe  thinketli  for  to  jape. 

iQuod  Troilus)  **lEJbe  well  now  that  she 
8  taried  with  her  old  father  so, 
That  ere  she  come,  it  well  nigh  even  be. 
Come  forth,  I  woU  unto  the  yato  go. 
These  porters  ben  unkonning  cvenno. 
And  I  woU  done  hem  holden  up  the  yate. 
As  naught  ne  were,  although  she  come  late." 

The  day  goth  fast,  and  after  that  came  eve. 
And  yet  came  nat  to  Troilus  Creseide, 
He  looketh  forth  by  hedge,  by  tree,  by  greve. 
And  ferre  his  head  over  the  wall  ho  leidc. 
And  at  the  last  he  tourned  him  and  scide, 
•*  By  God  I  wote  her  meaning  now  Pandare, 
Almost  ywis  all  newc  was  my  care. 

"  Now  doubtelesse  this  lady  can  her  good, 

I  wote  she  commeth  riding  prtvcly, 

1  commend  her  wisedome  by  mine  hood, 

She  woU  nat  maken  people  nicely 

Gaurc  on  her  wtikn  she  commeth,  but  softely 

By  night  into  the  toune  she  thinketh  ride. 

And,  dere  brother,  thinke  nat  long  to  abide, 

**  We  have  naught  else  for  to  done  ywis. 

And  Pandarus,  now  wilt  thou  trowen  me. 

Have  here  my  troutli,  I  sec  her,  yon  she  is. 

Heave  up  thine  eyen  man,  mayst  thou  nat  see  !'* 

Pnndare  answcrde,  **  Nay,  so  mote  1  the, 

Al  wrong  by  God,  what  saist  thou  man,  wher  art, 

That  1  see  yonde  afarre,  n'is  but  a  cart." 

^  Alas,  thou  sayst  right  sooth,"  (quod  Troilus) 
^  But  liardely  it  is  not  all  for  nought. 
That  in  mine  herte  I  now  rejoyce  thus. 
It  ia  ayenst  some  good^  I  have  a  thought, 


Not  I  nat  how,  but  sens  that  I  was  wrought, 

Ne  felt  I  such  a  comfort  dare  I  say. 

She  cometh  to  night,  my  life  that  durst  I  lay." 

Pandarus  answcrde,  "It  may  be  well  ynough," 

And  held  with  him  of  all  that  ever  he  saicd. 

But  in  his  herte  he  thought,  and  soft  he  lough. 

And  to  himselfe  full  soberly  he  saied, 

*<  From  hasell  wood,  there  jolly  Hobin  phued. 

Shall  come  all  that  thou  abidest  here^ 

Ye,  farwell  all  the  snow  of  feme  yere.'* 

The  wardein  of  the  yates  gan  to  call 
The  folk,  which  that  without  the  yates  were, 
And  bad  hem  driven  in  hir  beastes  all. 
Or  all  the  night  they  must  blevcn  there. 
And  ferre  within  the  night,  with  many  a  tere. 
This  Troilus  gan  homeward  for  to  ride. 
For  well  he  seeth  it  helpeth  nat  to  abide. 

But  nathelesse,  he  gladded  him  in  this. 
He  thought  he  misacompted  had  his  day. 
And  saied,  **  I  understand  have  all  amis. 
For  thilke  night  I  laste  Creseide  sey. 
She  sayd,  <  I  shall  ben  here,  if  that  I  may. 
Ere  that  the  Moone,  <)  dere  herte  swete, 
The  Lion  passe  out  of  this  Ariete.' 

**  For  which  she  may  yet  hold  all  her  behest," 
And  on  the  morrow  unto  the  yate  he  went, 
And  up  and  doune,  by  west  and  eke  by  east 
Upon  the  walles  made  ho  many  a  went. 
But  all  for  naught,  his  hope  alway  him  blent, 
For  which  at  night,  in  sorow  and  sighc  sore. 
He  went  him  home,  withoutcn  any  more. 

This  hope  all  cleanc  out  of  his  herte  fled. 
He  ne  hath  whereon  now  lenger  for  to  hong. 
But  for  the  paine  him  thought  his  herte  bled. 
So  were  his  throwes  bharp,  and  wonder  strong, 
For  whan  he  saw  that  fthe  abode  so  long. 
He  n'ist  what  he  judgen  of  it  might. 
Sens  she  hath  broken  that  she  him  behight. 

The  thirde,  fourth,  fifte,  and  sixt  day 
After  tho  dayes  tennc,  of  which  I  told, 
Betwixen  hope  and  drede  hb  herte  lay. 
Yet  somewhat  trusting  on  her  hestcs  old. 
But  whan  he  saw  she  n'olde  her  terme  hold, 
He  can  now  scene  none  other  remedie. 
But  for  to  shape  him  soone  for  to  die. 

Therwith  the  wicked  spirit,  God  us  blcssc, 
Which  that  men  clepen  woode  jealousie, 
Gan  in  him  crepe,  in  all  this  hevinesse. 
For  which  because  he  would  soone  die. 
He  ne  eat  ne  dronke  for  his  melancholic. 
And  eke  from  every  company  he  fled. 
This  was  the  life  that  all  tills  time  he  led. 

He  so  defaitc  was,  that  no  manner  man, 
Unneth  he  might  knowen  there  he  went. 
So  was  he  leane,  and  thereto  pale  and  wan. 
And  feeble,  that  he  walketh  by  potent. 
And  with  his  ire  he  thup  himw-lfo  shent : 
But  who  so  asked  him  wherei»f  him  smart, 
He  sayd,  his  harmc  was  all  alniut  his  herte. 

Priam  full  oft,  and  eke  his  mother  dere, 
His  brctherne  and  his  sustren  gan  him  fraia 
Why  he  so  sorrowfull  was  in  all  his  chere. 
And  what  thing  was  the  cause  of  all  his  pain  ; 
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But  all  for  naught,  he  n*olde  his  cause  plains 
But  sayd,  he  felt  a  grievous  xnaladie 
About  his  herte,  and  faine  he  would  die. 

So  on  a  day  he  laid  him  down  to  slepe. 
And  so  befell,  that  in  slope  him  thought^ 
That  in  a  forrest  fast  he  walked  to  wepe 
For  love  of  her  that  him  these  paines  wrought. 
And  up  and  doune  as  he  that  forrest  sought, 
lie  met  he  saw  a  bore,  with  tuskes  great, 
That  slept  ayenst  the  bright  Sunnes  heat. 

And  by  this  bore,  fast  in  her  armes  fold 
Lay  kissing  aye  his  lady  bright  Creseide, 
For  sorrow  of  which,  whan  be  it  gan  behold. 
And  for  dispite,  out  of  hb  slepo  he  breidc, 
And  loude  he  cried  on  Pandarus,  and  seide, 
<<  0  Pandarus,  now  know  I  crop  and  root, 
I  n'am  but  d^ul,  there  u*is  none  other  boot. 

^  My  lady  bright  Creseide  hath  me  betraied, 
In  whom  I  trusted  most  of  any  wight^ 
She  elsewhere  hath  now  her  herte  apaied. 
The  blisfuU  goddes,  through  hir  greate  might. 
Have  in  my  dreame  yshewed  it  full  right. 
Thus  in  my  dreame  Creseide  have  I  iKthold," 
And  all  this  thing  to  Pandarus  he  told. 

^  0  my  Creseide,  alas,  what  subtelte  t 
What  newe  lust !  what  beauty  !  what  science  f 
What  wrath  of  juste  cause  have  ye  to  me  f 
What  guilt  of  me  i  what  fell  experience 
Hath  me  rafte,  alas,  thine  Yulvertence ! 

0  trust,  0  faith,  0  dope  assurauncc. 

Who  hath  me  raft  Creseide,  all  my  pleasaunce  f 

"  Alas,  why  let  I  you  from  hence  go  I 
For  which  well  nigh  out  of  my  wit  I  breide, 
Who  shall  now  trow  on  any  othes  mo ! 
God  wote  I  wend,  0  lady  bixight  Creseide, 
That  every  word  was  gospell  that  ye  seide, 
But  who  may  bet  beguile,  if  him  list. 
Than  he  on  whom  men  wenen  best  to  trLst  t 

*<  What  shall  I  done,  my  Pandarus,  alas  f 

1  fele  now  so  sharpe  a  newe  paine. 

Sens  that  there  is  no  remedy  in  this  caas. 
That  bet  were  it  I  with  mine  hondes  twaine 
My  selven  slow  than  alway  thus  to  plaine, 
For  through  the  death  my  wo  shuld  have  an  end, 
There  every  day  with  life  my  self  I  shend." 

Pandare  answerde  and  said,  <<  Alas  the  while 
That  I  was  borne,  have  I  nat  saied  er  this. 
That  dreames  many  a  manner  man  beguile ! 
And  why !    For  folke  expounden  hem  amis : 
How  darest  thou  saine  that  false  thy  lady  is. 
For  any  dreame,  right  for  thine  own  drede, 
Let  be  this  thought,  thou  canst  no  dreames  rede. 

**  Peraventure  there  thou  drcmcst  of  this  bore. 

It  may  so  be  that  it  may  signifie 

Her  father,  which  that  old  is  and  eke  hore, 

Ayen  the  sunne  lieth  on  point  to  die, 

And  she  for  sorow  ginneth  wepe  and  crie. 

And  kisseth  him,  there  he  lieth  on  the  ground. 

Thus  shuldest  thou  thy  dreme  aright  expound." 

«  How  might  I  then  doen  "  (quod  Troilus) 
**  To  know  of  this,  yea  were  never  so  lite ! " 
«  Now  sayst  thou  wisely,"  (quod  this  Pandarus) 
•  My  rede  is  this,  sens  thou  canst  well  endite^ 


That  hastily  a  letter  thou  her  write. 
Through  which  thou  shalt  well  bringen  aboat 
To  know  a  sooth  of  that  thou  art  in  doot. 

"  And  see  now  why :  for  this  dare  I  well  sun. 

That  if  so  is,  that  she  untrue  be, 

I  cannot  trowen  that  she  woU  write  again. 

And  if  she  write,  thou  shalt  full  sone  yaee. 

As  whether  she  hath  any  liberte 

To  come  ayen,  or  els  in  some  clause 

If  she  be  let,  she  woll  assigne  a  cause. 

**  Thou  hast  not  written  to  her  sens  she  went. 
Nor  she  to  thee,  and  this  I  durst  lay. 
There  may  such  cause  ben  in  her  eutent. 
That  hardly  thou  wolt  thy  selven  say. 
That  her  abode  the  best  is  for  you  tway  : 
Now  write  her  than,  and  thou  shalt  fele  sone 
A  sooth  of  all,  there  is  no  more  to  done." 

Accorded  ben  to  this  conclusioun. 

And  that  anon,  these  ilke  lords  two. 

And  hastely  sate  Troilus  adoun, 

And  rolleth  in  his  herte  too  and  fro. 

How  he  may  best  descriven  her  his  wo. 

And  to  Creseide  his  owne  lady  dere. 

He  wrote  right  thus,  and  said  as  ye  may  here. 

THE  COPIB  OF  THE  LETTEB. 

"  Right  fresh  flour,  whose  I  have  ben  and  ahaO, 

Withouten  part  of  elsewhere  servise. 

With  herte,  body,  life,  lust,  thought,  and  all, 

I  wofull  wight  in  every  humble  wise 

That  tong  can  tell,  or  herte  may  devise. 

As  oft  as  matter  occupieth  place, 

Me  recommaund  unto  your  noble  grace. 

**  Liketh  it  you  to  weten,  swcete  herte. 
As  ye  well  know,  how  long  time  agon 
That  ye  mo  left  in  asprc  paines  smart. 
Whan  that  ye  went,  of  which  yet  bote  non 
Have  I  non  had,  but  ever  worse  bigon. 
Fro  day  to  day  am  I,  and  so  mote  dwell. 
While  it  you  fist,  of  wele  and  wo  my  well. 

**  For  which  to  you,  with  dredefull  herte  trew, 

I  write  (as  he  that  sorow  driveth  to  write) 

My  wo,  that  every  houre  encreascth  new. 

Complaining  as  I  dare,  or  can  endite, 

And  that  defaced  is,  that  may  ye  wite. 

The  tcares,  which  that  from  mine  ©yen  rain, 

That  wulden  speke,  if  that  they  durst,  and  plain 

**  You  first  beseech  I,  that  your  eyen  clere 
To  looke  on  this  defouled  ye  nat  hold  : 
And  over  all  this,  that  ye,  my  Uaiy  dere, 
Woll  vouchsafe  this  letter  to  behold. 
And  by  the  cause  eke  of  my  cares  cold. 
That  slaeth  my  wit,  if  aught  amis  me  start, 
Forj'eve  it  me,  mine  owne  sweet  herte. 

"  If  any  scrvaunt  durst  or  ought  of  right 
Upon  his  lady  pitously  complainc, 
Than  wcne  I  that  I  ought  be  that  wight, 
Considred  this,  that  ye  these  moneths  twaine 
Have  taried,  there  ye  saiden  sooth  to  Miine, 
But  tenne  daics  ye  nolde  in  hoste  sojoui*ne. 
But  in  two  moneths  yet  ye  not  retoume. 

"  But  for  as  much  as  me  mote  nedes  like 
All  that  you  list,  I  dare  nat  plaine  more, 
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But  humbly,  with  sorowfull  nghes  sike. 

You  right  1  mine  unreetie  sorowes  lore. 

Fro  day  to  day,  desiring  erermore 

To  kuowen  fully,  if  your  will  it  were, 

How  ye  have  fared  and  don  while  ye  be  there. 

**  Whose  welfare  and  heale  eke  God  encrease 
In  honour  such,  that  upward  in  degree 
It  grow  alway,  so  that  it  never  cease. 
Right  as  your  herte  aye  can,  m^  lady  free, 
Devise,  I  pray  to  God  so  mote  it  be. 
And  muut  it,  that  you  soone  upon  me  rew, 
As  wisely  as  in  all  I  am  to  you  trew. 

**  And  if  you  liketh  knowen  of  the  fare 
Of  me,  whoee  wo  ther  may  no  wight  discrive, 
I  can  no  more,  but  chest  of  every  care, 
At  writing  of  this  letter  I  was  ou  live. 
All  redy  out  my  wofull  ghost  to  drive. 
Which  I  delay,  and  hold  him  yet  in  bond. 
Upon  the  sight  of  matter  of  your  sond. 

**  Mine  eyen  two,  in  vaine  with  which  I  see, 
Of  sorowfull  teres  salt  arn  woxen  wellis, 
My  song  in  pUint  of  mine  adversite. 
My  ffood  in  luirm,  mhie  ease  eke  woxen  Hell  is, 
My  joy  in  wo,  I  can  sey  now  nought  ellis. 
But  toumed  is,  for  which  my  life  I  warie. 
Every  joy  or  ease  in  his  contrarie. 

**  Which  with  you  coming  home  aycn  to  Troy 
Ye  may  redresse,  and  more  a  thousand  sithe, 
Than  ever  I  had  encreasen  in  me  joy. 
For  was  there  never  herte  yet  so  blithe 
To  save  his  life,  as  I  shall  ben  as  swithe 
As  I  yon  see,  and  though  no  manner  routh 
Can  meven  you,  yet  thinketh  on  your  trouth. 

"  And  if  so  be  my  gilt  hath  death  deserved, 

Or  if  yon  list  no  more  upon  me  see, 

In  guerdon  yet  of  that  I  have  you  served, 

Beseech  I  you,  mine  owne  Udv  free. 

That  hereupon  ye  woulden  write  me 

For  love  of  God,  my  right  lodesterre, 

That  death  may  make  an  end  of  al  my  wcrro. 

**  If  other  cause  aught  doth  you  for  to  dwell, 
That  with  your  letter  ye  may  me  recomfort. 
For  thoufh  to  me  your  absence  is  an  Hell, 
With  patience  I  woU  my  wo  comfort, 
And  with  your  letter  of  hope  1  well  disport : 
Now  writeth,  swete,  and  let  me  thus  nat  plainc. 
With  hope  or  deathe  dclivereth  me  fro  paine. 

'*  Ywis,  mine  owne  dere  herte  trew, 

I  wote  that  whan  ye  next  upon  me  see, 

So  lost  have  I  mine  heale  and  eke  mine  hew, 

Creseide  shall  not  conne  knowen  me, 

Ywis,  mine  hertes  day,  my  lady  free, 

So  thursteth  aye  mine  herte  to  behold 

Your  beautie,  that  unneth  my  life  1  hold. 

^  I  say  no  more,  all  have  I  for  to  scy 
To  you  well  more  than  I  tell  may. 
But  whether  that  ye  do  me  live  or  dey. 
Yet  pray  I  God  so  yeve  you  right  good  day. 
And  fareth  well,  goodly  fairo  fresh  May, 
As  ve  that  life  or  death  me  may  commaund, 
And  to  your  trouth  aye  I  me  rccommaund. 

**  With  heale  such,  that  but  ye  yeven  me 
The  same  heale,  I  shall  none  heale  have, 


In  you  lieth,  whan  you  list  that  it  so  be. 
The  day  in  which  me  clothen  shall  my  grave. 
And  in  you  my  life,  in  you  might  for  to  save 
Me  fro  disease  of  all  my  paines  smart. 
And  fare  now  well,  mine  owne  sweet  herte. 

«  Le  vostre  T.** 

This  letter  forth  was  sent  unto  Creseide, 

Of  which  her  answere  in  effect  was  this, 

Full  pitously  she  wrote  ayen,  and  seide. 

That  all  so  soone  as  she  might  ywis. 

She  would  come,  and  amend  all  that  was  amis, 

And  finally,  she  wrote  and  saied  than. 

She  would  come,  ye,  but  she  nist  whan. 

But  in  her  letter  made  she  such  feasts. 

That  wonder  was,  and  swore  she  loved  him  best, 

Of  which  he  found  but  bottomlesse  bihests. 

But  Troilus  thou  mayst  now  east  and  west 

Pipe  in  an  ivie  leafe,  if  that  thee  lest : 

Thus  goth  the  world,  God  shilde  us  fro  mischaunce. 

And  every  wight  that  meaneth  trouth  avaunce. 

Encreasen  gan  the  wo  fro  day  to  night 

Of  Troilus,  for  tarying  of  Creseide, 

And  lessen  gan  his  hope  and  eke  his  might. 

For  which  all  doun  he  in  his  bedde  him  leide, 

He  ne  eat,  dronke,  ne  slept,  ne  worde  seide. 

Imagining  aye  that  she  was  unkind. 

For  which  wel  nigh  he  wext  out  of  his  mind. 

This  dreme,  of  which  I  told  have  eke  befome. 
May  never  come  out  of  his  remembraunce. 
He  thought  aye  well  he  had  his  lady  lome. 
And  that  Joves,  of  his  purveyaunce. 
Him  shewed  had  in  sleepe  the  signifiaunce 
Of  her  untrouth,  and  his  disaventure. 
And  that  Uie  bore  was  shewed  him  in  figure. 

For  which  he  for  Sibilie  his  suster  sent. 
That  called  was  Cassandre  eke  all  about. 
And  all  his  dreame  he  told  her  ere  he  stent, 
And  her  besought  assoilen  him  the  dout 
Of  the  strong  bore,  with  tuskes  stout, 
And  finally,  within  a  little  stound, 
Cassandre  him  gan  thus  his  dreme  expound. 

She  gan  first  smile,  and  said,  «  0  brother  dere. 
If  thou  a  sooth  of  this  desirest  to  know. 
Thou  must  a  fcwe  of  old  stories  here. 
To  purpose  how  that  fortune  overthrow 
Hath  lordes  old,  through  which  within  a  throw 
Thou  shalt  this  bore  know,  and  of  what  kind 
He  comen  b,  as  men  in  bookes  find. 

'*  Diane,  which  that  wroth  was  and  in  ire, 
For  Greekes  n'olde  done  her  sacrifice, 
Ne  incens  upon  her  altar  set  on  fire. 
She  for  that  Greekes  gon  her  so  dispise, 
Wrake  her  in  a  wonder  cruell  wise. 
For  with  a  bore  as  great  as  oxe  in  stall. 
She  made  up  frete  her  come  and  vines  all. 

'<To  slee  the  bore  was  all  the  country  raised, 

Emong  whiclie  there  came  this  bore  to  kc 

A  maid,  one  of  this  world  the  best  y praised. 

And  Meleager,  lord  of  that  countre  : 

He  loved  so  this  freshe  maiden  free, 

That  with  his  manhood,  ere  he  would  stent, 

This  bore  he  slough,  and  her  the  he<l  ho  sent. 
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"  Of  whiche,  as  olde  bookes  tellen  i]8« 
There  rose  a  conteke  and  a  great  invie, 
And  of  this  lord  discended  Ttdcus 
By  line,  or  els  old  bookes  He  : 
But  how  thlH  Meleager  gan  to  die 
Through  his  mother,  woll  I  you  not  tell, 
For  all  too  long  it  were  for  to  dwell." 

She  told  eke  liow  Tideus,  ere  she  stent. 

Unto  the  strong  citie  of  Thebes 

(I'o  claimen  kingdome  of  the  citie)  went 

For  his  fellawe  dan  Polimites, 

Of  which  the  brother  dan  Ethiocles 

Full  wrongfully  of  Thebes  held  the  strength. 

This  told  she  by  processe  all  by  lengtli. 

She  told  eke  how  Hemonides  astart. 
Whan  Tideus  slough  fiftie  knightes  stout, 
She  told  eke  all  the  prophesies  by  herte, 
And  how  that  seven  kinges  with  hir  rout 
Besiegeden  the  citie  all  about, 
And  of  the  holy  serpent,  and  the  well. 
And  of  the  furies  all  she  gan  him  tell. 

Aisociat  profugui  Tideus  primo  Polynicem, 
Ti'iea  ligatum  docet  insidiiuque  secundo, 
Tertiut  ITctmonxden  canity  et  vatem  latilantem^ 
Quartus  habet  reges  ineuntes  pralia  gcptem, 
Lemniadum  furuB  quinio  narrantur  et  anguis, 
Archemori  busium  sexto  ludique  sequuntur. 
Dot  Thebis  vatem  Graiorum  septimus  umbris. 
Octavo  cecidit  Tideus,  spes,  vita  Pelasgum, 
Hippomedon  nono  moritur  eum  Parthenopeo, 
Fulmine  percussus  dedmo  Capeneus  superatur, 
Undecimo  perimunt  sese  per  vulnera  fratres, 
Argivum  Jlentem,  narrat  duodenus  et  ignem. 

Of  Archinories  bur3'ing,  and  the  plaies, 
And  how  Amphiorax  All  through  the  ground. 
How  Tideus  was  slaine,  lord  of  Argcis, 
And  how  Hippomedon  in  a  little  stound 
Was  di*cint,  and  dead  Parthenope  of  wound. 
And  also  how  Campaneus  the  proud 
With  thunder  dint  was  slaine,  that  cried  loud. 

She  gan  eke  tell  him  how  that  either  brother 

Ethiocles  and  Polinices  also 

At  a  scannishe  echo  of  hem  slouth  other, 

And  of  Argives  weeping  and  her  mo, 

And  how  the  toun  was  brent  she  told  eke  tho. 

And  tho  discended  doun  from  gcstes  old 

To  Diomede,  and  thus  she  spake  and  told. 

**  This  ilke  bore  bctokencth  Diomede, 

Tideus  son,  that  doun  descended  is 

Fro  Meleager,  that  made  the  bore  to  bicdc, 

And  thv  lady,  where  so  she  be  y wis, 

This  Diomede  her  herte  hath,  and  she  is  his  : 

Weep  if  thou  wolt  or  leave,  for  out  of  dout 

This  Diomede  is  in,  and  thou  art  out." 

•*  Thou  sayst  not  sooth,"  (quod  he)  "  thou  sor- 

Witli  all  thy  false  ghost  of  prophecic,        [cercsse. 

Thou  wenest  been  a  great  devinercsse. 

Now  seest  thou  nat  this  foole  of  fantasie, 

Painen  her  on  ladies  for  to  lie, 

Away,"  (quod  he)  "there  Joves  yeve  the  sorow. 

That  shalt  be  fals  peraventure  yet  to  morow. 

"As  well  thou  mightest  lien  on  good  Alccste, 
That  was  of  creatures  (but  men  lie) 
That  ever  weren,  kindest,  and  the  best. 


For  whan  her  husbond  was  in  jeopardie 
To  die  himselfe,  but  if  she  would  die. 
She  chese  for  him  to  die,  and  gon  to  HeU, 
And  Btarfe  anon,  as  us  the  bookes  tell." 

Cassandre  goeth,  and  he  with  craell  herte 
Foryate  his  wo,  for  anger  of  his  speech, 
And  fro  his  bedde  all  suddainly  he  start. 
As  though  a  hole  him  had  ymade  a  leech. 
And  day  by  day  he  gan  require  and  seech 
A  sooth  of  this,  with  all  his  full  core. 
And  thus  he  driveth  forth  his  aventnre. 

Fortune  which  tliat  permutation 

Of  all  things  hath,  as  it  is  her  committed. 

Through  purveyaunce  and  disposition 

Of  high  Jove,  as  reignes  shall  ben  flitted 

Fro  folk  to  folk,  or  whan  they  ahal  ben  ""^tt^, 

Gan  pull  away  the  feathers  bright  of  Troy 

Fro  day  to  day  till  they  ben  bare  of  joy. 

Emong  all  this,  the  fine  of  the  jeopardie 
Of  Hector  gan  approchen  wonder  blive. 
The  fate  would  his  soule  should  unbodie. 
And  shapen  had  a  meane  it  out  to  driTe, 
Ayenst  which  fate  him  helpeth  not  to  strire^ 
But  on  a  day  to  lighten  gan  he  wend. 
At  which  alas,  he  caught  his  lives  end. 

For  which  me  thinketh  every  manner  wight 
That  haunteth  armes,  ought  to  bewaile 
The  death  of  him  tliat  was  so  noble  a  knight : 
For  as  he  drough  a  king  by  th'aventaile 
Unware  of  this,  Achilles  through  the  nuule 
And  through  the  bodie  gan  him  for  to  rive^ 
And  thus  the  worthy  knight  was  reft  of  live. 

For  whom,  as  old  bookes  tellen  us. 

Was  made  such  wo,  Uiat  tong  it  may  nat  tell. 

And  namel}-,  the  sorow  of  Troilus, 

That  next  him  was  of  worthiuesse  the  well, 

And  in  this  wo  gan  Troilus  to  dwell. 

That  what  for  sorow,  love,  and  for  unrest. 

Full  oft  a  day  he  bad  his  herte  brcst 

But  nathelessc,  tho  he  gon  him  di^paire. 
And  drede  aye  that  his  lady  was  untrue. 
Yet  aye  on  her  his  herte  gan  repaire. 
And  as  these  lovers  done,  he  sought  aye  new 
To  get  ayeu  Ci*eseide  bright  of  hew, 
And  in  his  herte  he  went  her  excusing. 
That  Calcas  caused  all  her  tarying. 

And  oft  time  he  was  in  ])Ui*po8e  great, 
Himselven  like  a  pilgrime  to  disguise, 
To  scene  her,  but  he  may  not  cuunterfeat. 
To  ben  unknowen  of  folkc  that  wcren  wise, 
Ne  find  excuse  aright  that  may  suffise. 
If  he  among  the  Grekes  knowen  were. 
For  which  he  wept  full  oft  many  a  terc. 

To  her  he  wTote  yet  oft  time  all  nev/, 
Full  pitously,  he  left  it  nat  for  slouth. 
Beseeching  her,  sens  that  he  was  true. 
That  she  woll  come  ayen,  and  hold  her  troutfa, 
For  which  Crescide  upon  a  day  for  routh, 
I  take  it  ho,  touching  all  this  matere, 
Wrote  him  ayen,  and  said  as  ye  may  here. 

"  Cupidcs  Sonne,  cnsample  of  goo<llihed:», 
0  swerde  of  knighthood,  sours  of  gentilneaso, 
How  might  a  wight  in  turment  aud  in  drede, 
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And  liealelesse,  ^on  send  aa  get  glodocsse, 
I  Iiertelcflse,  I  sickc,  I  in  distresBe, 
Sens  ye  with  me,  nor  I  with  you  may  deale, 
You  neither  send  I  herte  may  nor  hcale. 

**  Your  letters  full  the  paper  all  iplainted, 
Conceiyed  hath  mine  hertes  pite, 
I  have  eke  seene  with  teares  all  depainted. 
Your  letter,  and  how  that  ye  requiren  mo 
To  come  ayen,  which  vet  ne  may  not  be, 
But  why,  least  that  this  letter  founden  were. 
No  mention  ne  make  I  now  for  fere. 

•  Grerous  to  me  (God  wote)  is  your  unrest, 
Your  hast,  and  that  the  Goddes  ordinaunco 
It  seemeth  nat  ye  take  it  for  the  best. 
Nor  other  thing  n*is  in  your  remembraunce, 
As  thinketh  me,  but  only  your  plcosaunce. 
But  beth  not  wroth,  and  that  I  you  beseech, 
For  that  I  tary  is  all  for  wicked  speech. 

^  For  I  have  heard  well  more  than  I  wend 
Touching  us  two,  how  thinges  have  ystond. 
Which  I  shall  with  dissimiduig  amend, 
And  beth  nat  wroth,  I  have  eke  understond. 
How  ye  ne  do  but  holdcn  nie  in  bond. 
But  now  no  force,  I  can  nat  in  you  gesso. 
But  all  trouth  and  all  gentilncsse. 

"  Come  I  woU,  but  yet  in  such  diBJoInt 

I  stond  as  now,  that  what  yere  or  what  day 

That  thb  shall  be,  that  can  I  nat  appoint, 

But  in  effect  I  pray  you  as  I  may 

Of  your  good  word,  and  of  your  fricndtthip  aye, 

For  truly  while  that  my  life  may  dure. 

As  for  a  friend  ye  may  in  me  assure. 

"  Yet  pray  I  you,  no  evill  ye  ne  take 
That  it  is  short  which  that  I  to  you  write, 
I  dare  nat  there  I  am  well  letters  make, 
Ne  never  yet  ne  could  I  well  cudite. 
Eke  great  effect,  men  write  in  ]>Iaco  lite, 
Th*entent  is  all,  and  nat  the  letters  ppace. 
And  lareth  well,  God  have  you  in  his  grace. 

«  La  vostrc  C." 

This  Troilus  thought  this  letter  all  stratingo 

Whan  he  it  saw,  and  8oro>%'fuUy  he  sight, 

Him  thought  it  like  a  kalends  of  eschaunge. 

But  finally  he  full  ne  trowen  might, 

That  she  ne  would  him  holden  that  she  highf. 

For  with  ful  evell  will  lint  him  to  Icvc, 

That  loveth  well  in  such  case,  though  him  grevc. 

But  nathclesse,  men  saine  that  at  the  last. 
For  any  thing,  men  shall  the  soothe  see. 
And  such  a  case  betide,  and  that  as  fast, 
That  Troilus  well  undcnttood  that  she 
N'as  nat  so  kind  as  that  her  ought  to  be, 
And  finally,  he  wote  now  out  of  dout. 
That  all  is  lost  that  he  hath  ben  about. 

Stood  on  a  day  in  his  melancholy 

This  Troilus,  and  in  suspectiuun 

Of  her,  for  whom  he  wend  to  dye, 

And  so  befell,  that  throu;;hout  Troic  toun, 

As  was  the  guise,  ybome  was  up  and  doun 

A  manner  cote  armourc,  as  saith  the  story, 

Befome  Deiphebc,  insigne  of  his  victory. 

The  whiche  cote,  as  telleth  Lollius, 
Dciphebe  it  hath  rent  fro  Diomede 


The  same  day,  and  whan  this  Troilus 
It  saw,  he  gan  to  taken  of  it  hede, 
Avising  of  the  length  and  of  the  brede. 
And  all  the  werke,  but  as  he  gan  behold, 
Full  sodainly  his  herte  gan  to  cold. 

As  he  that  on  the  coler  found  within 

A  brooch,  that  ho  Creseide  yave  at  morow 

That  she  from  Troy  must  nodes  twin, 

In  remembraunce  of  him,  and  of  his  sorow. 

And  she  him  laid  aycn  her  faith  to  borow. 

To  keepe  it  aye :  but  now  full  well  he  wist, 

His  lady  nas  no  longer  on  to  trist. 

He  goth  him  home,  and  gan  full  soone  send 
For  Pandarus,  and  all  this  iiewe  chaunce. 
And  of  this  broch,  ho  told  him  word  and  end. 
Complaining  of  her  hertes  variaunce. 
His  longe  love,  his  trouth,  and  his  pennaunce, 
And  after  Death,  without  words  more, 
Full  fast  he  cried,  his  rest  him  to  restore. 

Than  spake  he  thus,  <<  0  lady  mine  Creseide, 
Where  is  your  faitli,  and  where  is  your  behest ! 
Where  is  your  love,  where  is  your  troutli"  he  seidc, 
"  Of  Diomede  have  ye  now  all  the  fest ! 
Alas,  I  would  have  trowed  at  the  least. 
That  sens  ye  n'olde  in  trouthe  to  me  stond. 
That  ye  thus  n'oldc  have  holden  me  in  bond. 

"  Who  shall  now  trowen  on  any  othes  mo  I 
Alas,  I  never  would  have  wend  ere  this, 
That  ye,  Creseide,  could  have  chaunged  so, 
Ne  but  I  had  agilt,  and  done  amis ; 
So  cruel  1  wend  I  nat  your  herte  ywis. 
To  sice  me  thus,  alas,  your  name  of  trouth 
Is  now  fordone,  and  that  is  all  my  routh. 

"  Was  there  none  other  broche  you  list  Icte, 
To  feast  with  your  new  love,"  (quod  he) 
**  But  tliilke  broche  that  I  with  teres  wvte 
You  yave,  as  for  a  remembraunce  of  me  I 
None  other  cause  alas,  ne  had  ye. 
But  for  dispite,  and  eke  for  that  ye  meut 
All  utterly  to  shewcn  your  entent. 

^  Through  which  I  sec,  thatclcne  out  of  your  mind 

Ye  have  me  cast,  and  I  ne  can  nor  may 

For  all  this  world  within  mine  herte  find. 

To  unlovcn  you  a  quarter  of  a  daiy  : 

In  cursed  time  I  borne  was,  wclaway, 

That  you  that  done  me  all  this  wo  endure. 

Yet  love  I  best  of  any  creature. 

*'  Now  God**  (quod  he)  "  mo  sonde  yet  the  grace, 

That  I  may  meten  with  this  Diomede, 

And  truely,  if  I  had  might  and  space. 

Yet  shall  I  make  I  hope  his  sides  blcde  : 

Now  Grod"  (quod  he)  **  that  oughtcst  taken  hede 

To  forthren  trouth,  and  wrong^s  to  punice. 

Why  n'ilt  thou  don  a  vengeance  of  this  vice. 

"  0  Pandarus,  that  in  dremcs  for  to  trist 
Me  blamed  hast,  and  wont  art  oft  upbreide, 
Now  niayst  thou  seen  thy  s(>lf,  if  that  thee  list, 
How  trew  is  now  thy  nece,  bright  Crtt»eide  : 
In  sundry  formes  (God  it  wote)"  he  wide, 
"  The  gods  shewen  both  joy  and  tene 
In  slepe,  and  by  my  dreme  it  is  now  scne. 

''  And  certaincly,  withoutcn  more  si)oech, 
From  henceforth,  as  ferforth  as  I  may. 
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Mine  owne  death  in  armes  woll  I  seech, 
I  retche  nat  how  soone  be  the  day, 
But  tniely  Creseide,  sweet  May, 
Whom  I  have  with  all  my  might  isenred, 
That  ye  thus  done,  I  have  it  nat  deserved.*' 

This  Pandarus,  that  all  these  thinges  herd, 
And  wiste  well  he  said  a  sooth  of  this. 
He  nat  a  word  ayen  to  him  answerd. 
For  sorie  of  his  friends  sorrow  he  is. 
And  shame  for  his  nece  hath  done  amis. 
And  stant  astonied  of  these  causes  twey. 
As  still  as  stone,  o  word  ne  could  he  sey. 

But  at  the  last,  thus  he  spake  and  seide, 
**  My  brother  dere,  I  may  do  thee  no  more. 
What  should  I  saine,  I  hate  ywis  Creseide, 
And  God  it  wote,  I  woll  hate  her  evermore  : 
And  that  thou  me  besoughtest  done  of  yore, 
Having  unto  mine  honour  ne  my  rest 
Right  no  regard,  I  dM  all  that  thee  lest. 

<*  If  I  did  aught  that  might  liken  thee. 
It  is  me  lefe,  and  of  this  treason  now, 
God  wote  that  it  a  sorrow  is  to  me, 
And  dredelesse,  for  hertes  ease  of  you. 
Right  faine  I  would  amend  it,  wist  I  how : 
And  fro  this  world,  Almighty  God,  I  pray 
Deliver  her  soone,  I  can  no  more  say. 

Ghreat  was  the  sorow  and  plaint  of  Troilus, 
But  forth  her  course  fortune  aye  gan  hold, 
Creseide  loveth  the  sonne  of  Tideus, 
And  Troilus  mote  wepe  in  cares  cold. 
Such  is  this  world,  who  so  it  can  behold. 
In  echo  estate  is  little  hertes  rest, 
God  leve  us  to  take  it  for  the  best. 

In  many  cruell  battaile  out  of  drede. 

Of  Troilus,  this  ilke  noble  knight, 

(As  men  may  in  these  old  bookes  rede) 

Was  seen  hin  knighthood  and  his  great  might, 

And  dredelesse  his  ire  day  and  night 

Full  cruelly  the  Grekes  aye  abought. 

And  alwky  most  this  Diomede,  he  sought. 

And  oft  time  (I  finde)  that  they  raette 
With  bloody  strokes,  and  with  wordes  great. 
Assaying  how  hir  speares  were  whette. 
And  God  it  wote,  with  many  a  cruell  heat 
Gran  Troilus  upon  his  helme  to  beat, 
But  nathelesse,  fortune  it  naught  ne  would 
Of  others  bond  that  either  dien  should. 

And  if  I  had  ytakon  for  to  write 

The  armes  of  this  ilke  worthy  man. 

Than  would  I  of  his  battailes  endite. 

And  for  that  I  to  writen  first  began 

Of  his  love,  I  have  said  as  I  can 

His  worthy  decdes,  who  so  list  hem  here. 

Rede  Dares,  he  can  tell  hem  all  yfere. 

Beseeching  every  lady  bright  of  hew. 
And  every  gcntill  woman,  what  she  be. 
Albeit  that  Creseide  was  untrcw, 
That  for  that  gilt  ye  be  nat  wroth  with  me 
Ye  may  her  gilt  in  other  bookes  see. 
And  gladder  I  would  write,  if  you  lest, 
Penelopes  trouth,  and  good  Alceste. 

Ne  say  I  nat  this  all  onely  for  these  meo- 
Dut  most  for  women  that  betraied  be 


Through  false  folk,  God  yeve  hem  sorow,  amen. 
That  with  hir  great  wit  and  subtilte 
Betraien  you :  and  this  meveth  me 
To  speake,  and  in  effect  you  all  I  pray 
Beth  ware  of  men,  and  hearkeneth  what  I  say. 

Go,  little  booke,  go,  my  little  tragedle. 
There  God  my  imJcer  yet  ere  that  I  die. 
So  send  me  might  to  make  some  conaedie : 
But  little  booke,  make  thou  none  envie. 
But  subject  ben  unto  all  poesie. 
And  kisse  the  steps  whereas  thou  seest  paee 
Of  Vergil,  Ovid,  Homer,  Lucan,  and  Staoe. 

And  for  there  is  so  great  diversite 
In  English,  and  in  writing  of  our  tong. 
So  pray  I  to  God,  that  none  miswrite  thee, 
Ne  the  misse-metre,  for  defaut  of  tong  : 
And  redde  where  so  thou  be,  or  eles  song, 
That  thou  be  understond,  God  I  beseech. 
But  yet  to  purpose  of  my  rather  speech. 

Tlio  wrath  (as  I  began  you  for  to  sey) 
Of  Troilus,  the  Greekes  boughten  dere, 
For  thousandes  his  hondes  maden  dey. 
As  he  that  was  withouten  any  pere. 
Save  in  his  time  Hector,  as  I  can  here. 
But  welaway,  save  onely  Goddes  will, 
Dispitously  hun  slough  the  fierce  Achill. 

And  whan  tliat  he  was  slain  in  this  manere. 
His  light  ghoste  full  blisfully  b  went 
Up  to  the  hollownesse  of  the  seventh  sphere^ 
In  his  place  leting  everiche  element, 
And  there  he  saw  with  full  avisement 
The  erratike  sterres,  herkening  armonie. 
With  sownes  full  of  Heavens  melodic. 

And  doun  from  thence,  fast  he  gan  aviae 

This  little  spot  of  earth,  that  with  the  see 

Enbraced  is,  and  fully  gan  despise 

This  wretched  world,  and  held  all  vanite 

To  respect  of  the  plaine  fclicite 

That  is  in  Heaven  above  :  and  at  the  last. 

There  he  was  slaine,  his  looking  doun  lie  cast. 

And  in  himselfe  he  lough,  right  at  the  wo 
Of  hem  that  wepten  for  his  death  so  fast. 
And  dampned  all  our  werkes  that  followeth  so 
The  blinde  lust,  whiche  that  may  nat  last. 
And  shoulden  all  our  herte  on  Heaven  cast. 
And  forth  he  went,  shortely  for  to  tell. 
There  as  Mercuric  sorted  him  to  dwell. 

Such  fine  hath  lo,  this  Troilus  for  love. 
Such  fine  hath  all  his  great  worthinesse. 
Such  fine  hath  his  estate  royall  above. 
Such  fine  his  lust,  such  fine  hath  his  noblesse. 
Such  fine  hath  false  worldes  brotelnesse. 
And  thus  began  his  loving  of  Creseide, 
As  I  have  told,  and  in  this  wise  he  deide. 

0  youns  fresh  folkes,  he  or  she. 

In  which  that  love  up  groweth  with  your  age, 

Repaireth  home  from  worldly  vanite, 

And  of  your  hertes  up  casteth  the  visage 

To  thilke  God,  that  after  his  image 

You  made,  and  thinketh  all  n'is  but  a  faire, 

This  world  that  passeth  sone,  as  floures  faire; 

And  loveth  him  the  which  that  right  for  love 
Upon  a  crosse  our  soules  for  to  bey, 
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First  Btarfe  and  rose,  and  sit  in  Heren  above. 
For  he  n*ill  fiUsen  no  wight  dare  I  aey. 
That  wol  his  lierte  all  holy  on  him  ley, 
And  sens  he  best  to  love  is  and  most  meekc. 
What  nccdetli  fained  loves  for  to  seeke. 

Lo,  here  of  painems  cursed  olde  rites, 
Lo,  here  what  all  hir  goddes  may  availe, 
Lo,  here  tliis  wretched  worldes  appetites, 
Lo,  here  the  fine  and  guerdon  for  travaile, 
Of  Jove,  Apollo,  of  Mars,  and  such  raskaile, 
Lo,  here  the  forme  of  olde  clerkes  speech 
In  poetrie,  if  ye  hir  bookes  seech. 

O  morall  Gower,  this  booke  I  direct 

To  thee,  and  to  the  philosophicall  Strode, 


To  vouchsafe  there  need  is,  to  correct. 

Of  your  benignities  and  zeales  good, 

And  to  the  soothfast  Christ  that  starfe  on  rood, 

With  all  mine  herte  of  mercy  ever  I  pray. 

And  to  the  Lord  aright,  thus  I  speake  and  say. 

Thou  one,  two,  and  three,  eteme  on  live, 
That  raignest  aie  in  thre,  two,  and  one, 
Uncircumscrint,  and  all  maist  ciroumscrive. 
Us  from  visible  and  invbible  fone 
Defend,  and  to  thy  mercy  everichone. 
So  make  us,  Jesus,  to  thy  mercy  digne. 
For  love  of  maide,  and  mother  thine  benigne. 

THUS  KTDSTU  TBS  rirTH  AND  LAST  BOOKS  OF  TROILOa 
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With  temerons  herte,  and  trembling  hand  of  drede. 

Of  cunning  naked,  bare  of  eloquence. 

Unto  the  floure  of  porte  in  womanhede 

I  write,  as  he  that  none  intelligence 

Of  metres  hath,  ne  floures  of  sentence : 

Saufe  that  me  list  my  writing  to  convey. 

In  that  I  can  to  please  her  high  noblcy. 

The  blosomes  fresh  of  TuUius  gardein  soto 
Present  they  not,  my  matter  for  to  bom : 
Pocmes  of  Virgil  taken  here  no  rote, 
Ne  craft  of  Gaifride  may  not  here  sojourn  : 
Why  n'am  I  cunning  t    O  well  may  I  mourn 
For  lacke  of  science,  that  I  cannot  write 
Unto  the  princes  of  my  life  aright. 

No  tearmes  digne  unto  her  excellence, 
So  is  she  sproug  of  noble  stirpe  and  high  ; 
A  world  of  honour  and  of  reverence 
There  is  in  her,  this  will  I  testifie  : 
Caliope,  thou  suster  wise  and  slie, 
And  thou  Minerva,  guide  me  with  thy  grace, 
That  Unguage  rude  my  matter  not  deface. 

Thy  snger  droppcs  sweet  of  Helicon 
Distill  in  me,  thou  gentle  Muse,  I  pray, 
And  thee  Melpomene,  I  call  anonc. 
Of  ignoraunce  the  mist  to  chase  away  : 
And  give  me  grace  so  for  to  write  and  say, 
Tliat  she  my  lady  of  her  worthinesse 
Accept  iu  grce  tliis  little  short  trcatesse. 

That  is  entituled  thus,  The  Court  of  Love : 

And  ye  that  ben  metriciens  me  excuse, 

1  you  beseech  for  Venus  sake  above. 

For  what  I  mean  in  this,  ye  need  not  muse  : 

And  if  80  be  my  lady  it  refuse 

For  lacke  of  ornate  speech,  I  would  be  wo^ 

That  I  presume  to  her  to  Avriten  so. 


But  my  entent,  and  all  my  busie  cure 
Is  for  to  write  this  treatesse  as  I  can. 
Unto  my  lady,  stable,  true,  and  sure, 
Faithfull  and  kind,  sith  first  that  she  began 
Me  to  accept  in  service  as  her  man  : 
To  her  be  all  the  pleasure  of  this  book. 
That  whan  her  like  she  may  it  rede  and  look. 


Whan  I  was  young,  at  eighteene  yeare  of  age, 
Lusty  and  light,  desirous  of  pleasaunce, 
Approching  on  full  sadde  and  ripe  courage, 
Love  arted  me  to  do  my  observaunce 
To  his  estate,  and  done  him  obeisaunce, 
Commaunding  me  the  Court  of  Love  to  see, 
Alite  beside  the  mount  of  Citlmrce. 

There  Citherea  goddesse  was  and  queue. 
Honoured  highly  for  her  majeste, 
And  eke  her  S4)nne,  the  mighty  god  I  wcne, 
Cupide  the  blind,  that  for  his  dignitee 
A  thousand  lovers  worship  on  their  knee  ; 
There  was  I  bid  in  paine  of  death  to  perc. 
By  Mercury  the  winged  messengcrc. 

So  than  I  went  by  strange  and  fcr  countrees. 

Enquiring  aye  what  coast  had  to  it  drew 

The  Court  of  liove  ;  and  thidcrward  as  bees. 

At  last  I  see  the  people  gan  pursue  ; 

And  me  thought  some  wight  was  there  that  knew 

Where  that  the  court  was  holdcn  feiTe  or  nie. 

And  after  them  full  fast  I  gnn  me  hie. 

Anone  as  I  them  overtooke  I  said, 

**  Haile  fricndu,  whither  purpose  ye  to  wend  !** 

**  Forsooth,"  (quod  one)  that  answered  liche  a  maid, 

"  To  Loves  Court  now  go  wo  gentle  friend." 

**  Where  is  that  place,"  (quod  I)  ••my  fellow hend  f 

'*  At  Citheron,  sir,"  said  ne,  **  withoute  dout, 

The  king  of  love,  and  all  his  noble  rout 
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^  Dwelleth  within  a  castle  rially." 

So  than  apace  I  joumed  fortli  among, 

And  as  he  said,  so  fond  I  there  truly  ; 

For  I  beheld  the  toures  high  and  strong. 

And  high  pinacles,  large  of  hight  and  long, 

With  plate  of  gold  bespred  on  every  side, 

And  precious  stones,  the  stone  werke  for  to  hide. 

No  saphire  in  Inde,  no  rubie  rich  of  price, 
There  lacked  than,  nor  emeraud  so  grene, 
Bales  Turkes,  ne  thing  to  my  device. 
That  may  the  castle  maken  for  to  shene : 
All  was  as  bright  as  sterres  in  winter  bene, 
And  Phebus  shone  to  make  his  peace  ageinc, 
For  trespas  done  to  high  estates  tweine, 

Venus  and  Mars,  the  god  and  goddessc  cicre. 
Whan  he  them  found  in  armes  cheined  fast ; 
Venus  was  than  full  sad  of  hcrte  and  chere, 
But  Phebus'  beams  strcight  as  \b  the  mast, 
Upon  the  castle  ginneth  he  to  cast, 
To  please  the  lady,  princes  of  that  place, 
In  signe  he  looketli  after  Loves  grace. 

For  there  n'is  god  in  Heaven  or  Hell  ywis, 
But  he  hath  ben  right  soget  unto  Lore  ; 
Jove,  Pluto,  or  whatsoever  he  is, 
Ne  creature  in  ycarth,  or  yet  above  ; 
Of  these  the  revers  may  no  wight  approve. 
But  furthermore,  the  castle  to  descrie. 
Yet  saw  I  never  none  so  large  and  hie  ; 

For  nnto  Heaven  it  stretcheth,  I  suppose, 
Within  and  out  depeinted  wonderly, 
With  many  a  thousand  daisies  rede  as  rose, 
And  white  also,  this  saw  I  verely : 
But  who  tho  daisies  might  do  signifie. 
Can  I  not  tell,  safe  that  tho  quencs  floure, 
Alcestc  it  was  that  kept  there  her  sojoure ; 

Which  under  Venus  lady  was  and  queue, 
And  Admete  king  and  sovcraine  of  that  place, 
To  whom  obeied  the  ladies  good  ninetene, 
With  many  a  thousand  other  bright  of  face  : 
And  yong  men  fele  came  forth  with  lusty  pace, 
And  aged  eke,  their  homage  to  dispose. 
But  what  they  were  I  coud  not  well  disclose. 

Yet  nere  and  nere  forth  in  I  gan  me  dress 

Into  an  hall  of  noble  apparaile, 

With  arras  spred,  and  cloth  of  gold  I  gesse. 

And  other  silke  of  esier  availe : 

Under  the  cloth  of  their  estate,  sauna  faile. 

The  king  and  queue  there  sat  as  I  beheld  ; 

It  passed  joy  of  Helise  the  field. 

There  saints  have  their  comming  and  resort, 
To  scene  the  king  so  rially  beseine 
In  purple  clad,  and  eke  the  queue  in  sort. 
And  on  their  heads  saw  I  crownes  twaiue, 
With  stones  fret,  so  that  it  was  no  paine, 
Withouten  meat  and  drink,  to  stand  and  see 
The  kinges  honour  and  the  rialtee. 

And  for  to  treat  of  states  with  the  king. 
That  ben  of  councel  cheef,  and  with  the  quene ; 
The  king  had  Danger  nere  to  him  standing, 
The  quene  of  love,  Disdain,  and  that  was  sene  : 
For  by  the  faith  I  shall  to  God,  I  wene. 
Was  never  straunger  none  in  her  degree. 
Than  was  tho  quene  in  casting  of  her  eye. 


And  as  I  stood  perceiving  her  wptai. 
And  eke  the  beames  shining  of  her  eyen. 
Me  thought  they  weren  shapen  licfa  a  diurty 
Shai'pe  and  persing,  and  smal  and  streiglit  of  line; 
And  all  her  haire  it  shone  as  gold  so  fine, 
Dishivil  crispe,  downe  hanging  at  her  backe 
A  yard  in  length :  and  soothly  than  I  spake. 

*'  0  bright  regina,  who  made  thee  so  Cure  1 
Who  made  thy  colour  vermelet  and  white  ! 
Wher  wonneth  that  god,  how  far  abore  the  aire  t 
Great  was  his  craft,  and  great  was  his  delite. 
Now  marvell  I  nothing  that  ye  do  hight 
The  quene  of  love,  and  occupie  the  place 
Of  Cithare  :  now  sweet  lady  thy  grace." 

In  mewet  spake  I  so,  that  nought  astart 
By  no  condition  word,  that  might  be  hard ; 
But  in  my  inward  thought  I  gan  advert. 
And  oft  I  said  ''  My  wit  is  dull  and  hard  :  ** 
For  with  her  beauty  thus,  God  wot,  I  ferde 
As  doth  the  man  yravished  witli  sight. 
Whan  I  beheld  her  cristall  eyen  so  bright ; 

No  respect  having  what  was  best  to  doonc. 
Till  right  anone  beholding  here  and  there, 
I  spied  a  friend  of  mine,  and  that  full  soone, 
A  gentlewoman,  was  the  chamberere 
Unto  the  quene,  that  bote  as  ye  shall  here, 
Philobone,  that  loved  all  her  life  : 
Whan  she  me  sey,  she  led  me  forth  as  blife ; 


And  me  demanded  how  and  in  what 

I  thither  come,  and  what  my  errand  was  t 

**  To  seen  the  court"  (quod  I)  <'  and  all  the  guise, 

And  eke  to  sue  for  pardon  and  for  grace. 

And  mercy  aske  for  all  my  great  trespace. 

That  I  none  erst  come  to  the  Court  of  Love  : 

Foryeve  me  this,  ye  goddes  all  above.** 

"  That  is  well  said,"  (quod  Philobone)  **  indede : 

But  were  ye  not  assomoned  to  appere 

By  Mercurius,  for  that  is  all  my  drede  !  " 

"  Yes  gentill  feure,"  (quod  I)  "  now  am  I  here ; 

Ye  yet  wliat  tho  though  that  be  true  my  dere !" 

'*  Of  your  free  will  ye  should  have  come  unsent ; 

For  ye  did  not,  I  dume  ye  will  be  shent : 

"  For  ye  that  reigne  in  youth  and  lustinesse, 
Pampired  with  ease,  and  jalous  in  your  age. 
Your  duty  is,  as  ferre  as  I  can  gesse. 
To  Loves  Court  to  dressen  your  viagc. 
As  soone  as  nature  maketh  you  so  sage, 
Tliat  ye  may  know  a  woman  from  a  swan, 
Or  whan  your  foot  is  growen  halfe  a  span. 

^  But  sith  that  ye  by  wilfuU  negligence' 

This  eighteene  year  hath  kept  your  self  at  hu^e. 

The  greater  is  your  trespas  and  offence. 

And  in  your  neck  you  mote  bere  all  the  charge : 

For  better  were  ye  ben  withouten  barge 

Amidde  the  sea  in  tempest  and  in  raine. 

Than  biden  here,  receiving  wo  and  paine 

"  That  ordained  is  for  such  as  them  alraent 
Fro  Loves  Court  by  ycres  long  and  fele. 
I  ley  my  life  ye  shall  full  soone  repent. 
For  Love  will  rive  your  colour,  lust,  and  helc ; 
Eke  ye  must  bait  on  many  an  heavy  mele  ; 
No  force  y wis  :  I  stirred  you  long  agone 
To  draw  to  court*'  (quod)  little  Philobone* 


^  Ye  shall  well  see  how  rough  and  angry  face 
The  king  of  love  will  shew,  whan  ye  him  se: 
By  mine  advise  kneel  down  and  ask  him  gitice. 
Eschewing  perill  and  adversite, 
For  well  I  wote,  it  woH  none  other  be  ; 
Comfort  is  none,  ue  counsell  to  your  ease, 
Why  will  ye  than  the  king  of  love  displease!*' 

"  O  mercy  God,"  (quod  iche)  "  I  mo  repent, 
Caitife  and  wretch  in  herte,  in  will,  and  thought, 
And  after  this  shall  be  mine  hole  entent 
To  serve  and  please,  how  dero  that  lovo  be  bought: 
Yet  sith  I  have  mine  own  pennanee  ysought, 
With  humble  sprite  shall  I  it  receive, 
Though  that  the  king  of  love  my  life  bcreive. 

"  And  though  that  fervent  loves  qualito 
In  me  did  never  worch  truly,  yet  1 
With  all  obeisaunce  and  humilite, 
And  benigne  herte  shall  serve  him  till  I  die; 
And  he  that  lord  of  might  is  great  and  hie, 
Right  as  him  list  me  chosticc  and  correct, 
And  punish  me  with  trespaco  thus  infect." 

These  words  said,  she  caught  me  by  the  lap. 
And  led  me  forth  in  till  a  temple  round, 
Both  large  and  wide  :  and  as  my  blessed  hap 
And  good  aventure  was,  right  soone  I  found 
A  tabernacle  raised  from  the  ground. 
Where  Venus  sat,  and  Cupide  by  her  side : 
Yet  halfe  for  drcdo  I  can  my  visage  hide ; 

Yet  eft  againe,  I  looked  and  beheld, 

Seeing  full  sundry  people  in  the  place. 

And  mistere  foike,  and  some  tliat  might  not  weld 

Their  Ummes  wele,  me  thought  a  wonder  case  : 

The  temple  shone  with  windows  all  of  glass, 

Bright  as  the  day  with  many  a  fair  image  ; 

And  there  I  see  the  fresh  queen  of  Cartage, 

Dido,  that  brent  her  beauty  for  the  love 
Of  false  ^neas  ;  and  the  waimenting 
Of  her,  Annelida,  time  as  turtle  dove 
To  Arcite  fals  ;  and  there  was  in  pcinting 
Of  many  a  prince,  and  many  a  doughty  king, 
Whose  martirdom  was  shewed  about  the  wals, 
And  how  that  fele  for  lovo  had  suffred  fals. 

But  sore  I  was  abashed  and  astonied 
Of  all  tho  folke  that  there  were  in  that  tide. 
And  than  I  askeden  where  they  had  wonned : 
"  In  divers  courts"  (quod  she)  "  here  beside." 
In  sundry  clothing  mantill  wise  full  wide 
They  were  arraied,  and  did  their  sacrifise 
Unto  the  god  and  goddesse  in  their  guise. 

"Lo, yonder  folke"  (quod  she) "that  kneele  in  blew, 

They  wcare  tlie  colour  aye  and  ever  shall, 

In  signe  they  were  and  ever  will  be  trew 

Withouten  chaunge  ;  and  soothly  yonder  all 

That  ben  in  black,  and  mourning  cry  and  call 

Unto  the  gods,  for  their  loves  bene, 

Som  sick,  som  dede,  som  all  to  sharp  and  kene." 

**  Yea,  than  "  (quod  I )"  what  done  these  priests  here, 
Nonnes  and  hermites,  freres,  and  all  tho. 
That  sit  in  white,  in  russet,  and  in  grene  t " 
"  Forsooth  "  (qui>d  she)  **  they  wailen  of  their  wo." 
**  O  mercy  lord,  may  they  so  come  and  go 
Freely  to  court  and  have  such  Uberty  I " 
^  Yea,  men  of  each  oondition  and  degre  ; 


**  And  women  eke  :  for,  truly,  there  is  none 
Exception  made,  ne  never  was  ne  may  ; 
This  court  is  ope  and  free  for  everichone, 
The  king  of  love  he  will  not  say  them  nay ; 
He  taketli  all  in  poore  or  rich  array. 
That  meekely  sewe  unto  his  excellence 
With  all  their  herte  and  all  their  reverence." 

And  walking  thus  about  with  Philobone 

I  see  where  come  a  messengere  in  hie 

Streight  from  the  king,  which  let  command  anouc^ 

Throughout  the  conrt  to  make  an  ho  and  cry  : 

"  All  new  come  folke  abide,  and  wote  ye  why ! 

The  kings  lust  is  for  to  scene  you  sone  : 

Come  nere  let  sec,  his  will  mote  need  be  done.** 

Than  gan  I  me  present  tofore  the  king, 
Tremblmg  fur  fere  with  visage  pale  of  hew, 
And  many  a  lover  with  me  was  kneeling. 
Abashed  sore,  till  unto  tlie  time  they  knew 
The  sentence  yeve  of  his  entent  full  trew  : 
And  at  the  hist,  the  king  hath  me  behold 
With  Sterne  visage,  and  seid,  "  Wliat  doth  this  old 

"  Thus  ferre  ystope  in  yeres  come  so  late 

Unto  the  court  \ "  «  Forsooth,  my  liege,"  (quod  I) 

**  An  hundred  time  I  have  ben  at  the  gate 

Afore  this  time,  yet  coud  I  never  espie 

Of  mine  acqueintaunce  any  in  mine  eie. 

And  shamefastnesse  away  me  gan  to  chace  ; 

But  now  I  nie  submit  unto  your  grace." 

*'  Well,  all  is  pardoned,  with  condition, 

That  thou  be  time  from  henceforth  to  thy  might. 

And  serven  Love  in  thine  enteution  ; 

Sweare  this,  and  than,  as  ferro  as  it  is  right, 

Thou  shalt  have  grace  here  in  thy  queues  sight." 

"  Yes,  by  the  faith  I  owe  to  your  croun,  I  swere, 

Though  Death  therefore  me  thirlith  with  his  spero." 

And  whan  the  king  had  scene  us  everychone, 
lie  let  commaund  an  officer  in  hie 
To  take  our  faith,  and  shew  us,  one  by  one. 
The  statutes  of  the  court  full  buKiiy  : 
Anon  the  booke  was  laid  before  their  eie. 
To  rede  and  see  what  thing  we  must  observe 
In  Loves  Court,  till  that  we  die  and  sterve. 


And  for  that  I  ^-as  lettred,  there  I  red 
The  statutes  hole  of  Loves  Court  and  liall : 
The  first  statute  that  on  the  booke  was  spred. 
Was  to  be  true  in  thought  and  dcedes  all 
Unto  the  king  of  love,  the  lord  riall. 
And  to  the  queue,  as  faithfull  and  as  kind. 
As  I  could  think  with  herte,  will,  and  mind. 

The  second  statute,  secretly  to  kepe 
Councell  of  love,  not  blowing  ever>'  where 
All  that  I  know,  and  let  it  sinke  and  flete  ; 
It  may  not  sowne  in  every  wights  ere  ; 
Exiling  slaundcr  aye  for  drede  and  fere, 
And  to  my  lady  which  I  love  and  serve, 
Be  true  and  kind  her  grace  for  to  deserve. 

The  third  statute  was  clerely  writ  also, 
Withouten  chaunge  to  live  and  die  the  same, 
None  other  love  to  take  for  wele  ne  wo. 
For  blind  delite,  for  ernest,  nor  for  game  ; 
Without  repent  for  laughing  or  for  grame. 
To  bidden  still  in  full  perseveraunce : 
All  this  was  hole  the  kings  ordinaunce. 
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The  foarth  statute,  to  porchMe  ever  to  here. 
And  stirren  folke  to  love,  and  beten  fire 
On  Venus  auter,  here  about  and  there. 
And  preach  to  them  of  love  and  hote  desire, 
And  tell  how  love  will  quitcn  well  their  hire  : 
This  must  be  kept,  and  loth  me  to  displease  : 
If  love  be  wroth,  passe  ;  for  thereby  is  ease. 

The  fifth  statute,  not  to  be  daungerous. 

If  Uiat  a  thought  would  reve  me  of  my  slepe  ; 

Nor  of  a  sight  to  be  over  squemous ; 

And  so  verely  this  statute  was  to  kepe. 

To  tume  and  wallow  in  my  bed  and  wcpe. 

Whan  that  my  lady  of  her  cruelty 

Would  from  her  herte  exilen  all  pity. 

The  sixt  statute,  it  was  for  me  to  use 
Alone  to  wander,  void  of  company, 
And  on  my  ladies  beauty  for  to  muse, 
And  to  thinke  it  no  force  to  live  or  dio 
And  eft  againe  to  thinke  the  remedie. 
How  to  her  grace  I  might  anone  attaine, 
And  tell  my  wo  unto  my  soveraino. 

The  seventh  statute,  was  to  be  patient. 

Whether  my  Udy  joyfull  were  or  wroth, 

For  words  gUid  or  heavy,  diligent, 

Wheder  that  she  me  helden  lefe  or  loth  : 

And  hereupon  I  put  was  to  mine  oth, 

Her  for  to  serve,  and  lowly  to  obey. 

In  shewing  her  my  chere,  ye,  twenty  sithe  aday. 

The  eighth  statute,  to  my  remembraunco, 
Was  to  speaken  and  pray  my  Udy  dere. 
With  hourely  labour  and  great  entendaunce, 
Me  for  to  love  with  all  her  hei*te  enterc. 
And  me  desire,  and  make  me  jo^'full  chore, 
Right  as  she  is  surmounting  every  faire, 
Of  beauty  well  and  gentle  dcbonaire. 

The  ninth  statute,  with  letters  writ  of  gold. 
This  was  the  sentence,  how  that  I,  and  nil, 
Should  ever  dread  to  be  to  overbold 
Her  to  displease  ;  and  truely,  so  I  shall, 
But  ben  content  for  thinge  that  may  fall. 
And  meekely  take  her  chastisement  and  yerd, 
And  to  offend  her  ever  ben  afcrd. 

The  tenth  statute,  was  egally  to  disceme 

Betwene  the  lady  and  thine  ability. 

And  thinke  thy  selfc  art  never  like  to  ycmc. 

By  right,  her  mercy  nor  her  equity. 

But  of  her  grace  and  womanly  pitv  ; 

For  though  thy  selfe  be  noble  in  thy  strene, 

A  thousand  fold  more  noble  is  Uiy  queue. 

Thy  lives  lady  and  thy  soveraino, 
That  hath  thine  herte  all  hole  in  governaunce  ; 
Thou  mayst  no  wise  it  taken  to  disdaine 
To  put  thee  humbly  at  her  ordinaunce. 
And  give  her  free  the  reine  of  her  plesauuce. 
For  liberty  is  thing  that  women  looke. 
And  truly  els  the  matter  is  a  crooke. 

The  eleventh  statute,  thy  signs  for  to  know 
With  eye  and  finger,  and  with  smiles  soft, 
And  low  to  couch,  and  alway  for  to  show, 
For  dredc  of  spiett,  for  to  winkcn  oft. 
And  secretly  to  bring  up  a  sigh  aloft ; 
But  still  beware  of  overmuch  resort, 
For  that  paraventure  spileth  all  thy  sport. 


The  twelfth  statute  remember  to 

For  all  the  paine  thou  hast  for  love  mad  «o^ 

All  is  too  lite  her  mercy  to  deserve,  ^ 

Thou  musten  think,  wherever  thoa  ride  or  go : 

And  mortall  woundes  suffer  thoa  also. 

All  for  her  sake,  and  thinke  it  well  beoette 

Upon  thy  love,  for  it  may  not  be  bette. 

The  thirteenth  statute,  whilome  is  to  thinke 
What  thing  may  best  thy  Utdv  like  and  please, 
I  And  in  thine  hertes  bottome  let  it  nnke  ; 
i  Some  thing  devise,  and  take  for  it  thine  eaee, 
I  And  send  it  her,  that  may  her  herte  appease ; 
Some  herte,  or  ring,  or  letter,  or  device. 
Or  precious  stone,  but  spare  not  for  no  price. 


The  fourteenth  statute  eke  thou  shalt  asnj, 

Formely  to  keepe  the  most  part  of  thy  life  : 

Wish  that  thy  lady  in  thine  armes  lay. 

And  nightly  dreme,  thou  hast  thy  nights  hertes  wiCe^ 

Sweetly  in  armes,  straining  her  as  blife  ; 

And  whan  thou  seest  it  is  but  fiantaaiei 

See  Uiat  tliou  sing  not  over  merely. 

For  too  much  joy  hath  oft  a  wofull  end : 
It  longeth  eke  tliis  statute  for  to  hold. 
To  deme  thy  lady  ever  more  thy  friend. 
And  thinke  thy  selfe  in  no  wise  a  cokold. 
In  every  thing  she  doth  but  as  she  should  : 
Construe  the  best,  beleeve  no  tales  new. 
For  many  a  lye  is  told,  that  seemeth  full  trew. 

But  thinke  that  she,  so  bounteous  and  faire, 

Coud  not  be  false  ;  imagine  this  algate  : 

And  think  that  tonges  wicked  would  her  appaire, 

Sclandcring  her  name  and  worshipfull  estate. 

And  lovera  true  to  setten  at  debate  : 

And  though  thou  seent  a  faut  right  at  thine  eye. 

Excuse  it  blive,  and  glose  it  pretily. 

The  fifteenth  statute,  use  to  swere  and  stare. 

And  counterfeit  a  lesing  liardely. 

To  save  thy  ladies  honour  every  where. 

And  put  thy  selfe  for  her  to  fight  boldely  : 

Say  she  is  good,  vertuous,  and  ghostly, 

Clere  of  entent,  and  herte,  yea,  thought  and  will. 

And  argue  not  for  reason  no  for  skill, 

Againe  thy  ladies  pleasure  ne  entent ; 

For  love  will  not  be  countrepleted  indede  : 

Say  as  she  saith,  than  shalt  thou  not  be  ahent. 

The  crow  is  white,  ye  truly  so  I  rede  : 

And  aye  what  thing  tliat  she  thee  will  forbede. 

Eschew  all  that,  and  give  her  soveraintee. 

Her  appetite  followe  in  all  degree. 

The  sixteenth  statute  keepe  it  if  thou  may  : 
Seven  sithe  at  night  thy  lady  fur  to  please. 
And  seven  at  midnight,  seven  at  morrow  day. 
And  drinke  a  caudle  earely  fur  thine  ease. 
Do  this  and  keep  thine  head  from  all  disease. 
And  win  the  garland  here  of  lovera  all. 
That  ever  came  in  court,  or  ever  shall. 

Full  few,  think  I,  this  statute  hold  and  keep  : 
But  truely,  this  my  i*eason  giveth  me  fele, 
Tiiat  some  lovers  should  rather  fall  asleepo. 
Than  take  on  hand  to  please  so  oft  and  wele. 
There  lay  none  oth  to  this  statute  adele. 
But  keep  who  might,  as  gave  him  his  corage ; 
Now  get  this  garUnd  lusty  folke  of  age  : 
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Now  win  wbo  may  ye  lusty  folke  of  youth, 

This  gmrland  fresh  of  floures  red  and  white,         , 

Purple  and  blew,  and  colours  fell  uncoutby 

And  I  shall  croune  him  king  of  all  delite. 

In  all  the  court  there  was  nut  to  my  sight, 

A  lover  true,  that  he  ne  was  adrede 

Whau  he  expresse  hath  heard  the  statute  I'edc. 

The  seventeenth  statute,  whan  age  api^rocheth  on, 

And  lust  is  laid,  and  all  the  fire  is  queint, 

As  freshly  than  thou  shalt  begin  to  fonne 

And  dote  in  love,  and  all  her  image  paint 

In  thy  remembraunce,  till  thou  begin  to  faint. 

As  in  the  first  season  thine  herte  Wgau  : 

And  her  desire,  though  thou  ne  may  ne  can 

Performe  thy  living  actuell  and  lust, 

Register  this  in  thine  remembraunce  : 

Eke  whan  thou  maist  not  keep  thy  thing  from  rust. 

Yet  speake  and  talke  of  pleasaunt  daliaunce. 

For  that  shall  make  thine  herte  rejoice  and  daunce ; 

And  whan  thou  maist  no  more  tlie  game  assay, 

The  statute  bid  thee  pray  for  them  that  may. 

The  eighteenth  statute,  holy  to  commend 
To  pl^se  thy  lady,  is  that  thou  eschew 
With  sluttishnesse  thy  selfe  for  to  offend  ; 
Be  jollife,  fresh,  and  fete,  with  thingcs  new. 
Courtly  with  manner,  this  is  all  thy  due ; 
Gentill  of  port,  and  loving  deanliuesse. 
This  is  the  thing,  that  liketh  thy  maistresse. 

And  not  to  wander  Hche  a  dulled  asse, 
Kagged  and  tome,  disguised  in  array, 
Ribaud  in  ^>eech,  or  out  of  measure  passe. 
Thy  bound  exceeding  ;  thinke  on  this  alway  ; 
For  women  been  of  tender  hcrtes  aye. 
And  lightly  set  their  pleasure  in  a  place. 
Whan  they  misthiuke,  they  lightly  let  it  passe. 

The  nineteenth  statute,  meat  and  drinke  forgete  : 
£ch  other  day,  see  that  thou  fast  for  love, 
For  in  the  court  they  live  withouten  mete. 
Save  auch  as  cometh  from  Venus  all  above, 
They  take  none  hede,  in  pain  of  creat  reprove. 
Of  meat  and  drinke,  for  that  is  all  in  vaine, 
Onely  they  live  by  sight  of  their  sovcraine. 


0  God,  thought  I,  hard  is  to  make  this  othe, 
But  to  my  power  shall  I  them  observe  : 

In  all  thb  world  n*as  matter  halfe  so  lotlie. 
To  sweare  for  all :  for  though  my  body  sterve, 

1  have  no  might  them  hole  to  observe. 
But  herken  now  the  case  how  it  befell. 
After  my  otli  was  made,  the  troth  to  tell. 

I  toumed  leaves,  looking  on  this  booke, 

Where  other  statutes  were  of  women  shene. 

And  right  forthwith  Rigour  on  me  gan  looke 

Full  angerly,  and  sayed  unto  the  queene 

I  traitour  was,  and  cliarged  me  let  been  ; 

<*  There  may  no  man'*  (quod  he)  *<the  statute  know 

That  long  to  women,  hie  degree  ne  low. 

**  In  secret  wise  they  kepten  been  full  close  ; 
They  soune  echone  to  liberty,  my  friend, 
Pleasaunt  they  be,  and  to  their  owne  purpose  ; 
Thei*e  wote  no  wight  of  them,  but  God  and  fiend, 
Ne  naught  shall  wite,  unto  the  worlds  end. 
The  queen  hath  yeve  me  charge  in  pain  to  die 
Never  to  rede  ne  seene  them  with  mine  eie. 

«  For  men  shall  not  so  nere  of  counsaile  bene 
With  womanhood,  ne  knowen  of  her  guise, 
Ne  what  they  think,  ne  of  their  wit  thengiue; 
I  me  report  to  Salomon  the  wise. 
And  mighty  Sampson,  which  beguiled  thrise 
With  Dalida  was,  he  wote  that  in  a  throw. 
There  may  no  man  statute  of  women  know. 

"  For  it  peraventure,  may  right  so  befall, 

That  they  be  bound  by  nature  to  deceive. 

And  spinne,  and  weep,  and  sugre  sti-ew  on  gall. 

The  herte  of  man  to  ravish  and  to  reive. 

And  whet  their  tongue  asshai'pe  as  swerdeor  gleve ; 

It  may  l>etide,  this  is  their  ordinance, 

So  must  they  lowly  doen  their  ob»crvaunce. 

I 

I  **  And  keepe  the  statute  yeven  them  of  kind, 

I  Of  such  as  love  hath  yeve  hem  in  their  Hfe. 

;  Men  may  not  wete  why  tumeth  every  wind. 
Nor  waxen  wise,  nor  been  inquisitife 
To  know  secret  of  maid,  widow,  or  wife. 
For  they  their  statutes  have  to  them  reserved, 
And  never  man  to  know  them  hath  deserved. 


The  twentieth  statute,  last  of  everichone. 

Enroll  it  in  ihyne  hertes  privitee  ; 

To  wring  and  waile,  to  tume,  and  sigh  and  groiie, 

Wlian  tlutt  tliy  lady  absent  is  from  tuee, . 

And  eke  renew  the  words  all  that  she 

Between  you  twain  liath  said,  and  all  the  chere 

That  thee  hath  made,  thy  lives  lady  dere. 

And  see  thine  herte  in  quiet,  ne  in  rest 
Sojoume,  till  time  thou  seene  thy  lady  eft  ; 
But  where  she  wonne,  by  south,  or  east,  or  west, 
With  all  thy  force,  now  see  it  be  not  left  ; 
Be  diligent,  till  time  thy  life  bo  raft. 
In  that  thou  may  est,  thy  lady  for  to  see  : 
This  statute  was  of  old  antiquitcc. 

An  officer  of  high  authority, 

Cleped  Rigour,  made  us  to  swere  anone  : 

He  n*as  corrupt  with  partiality, 

Favour,  prayer,  ne  gold  that  clerely  shone  ; 

**  Ye  shall**  (quod  he)  "  now  sweren  here  echone, 

Yong  and  old,  to  kepe,  in  that  they  may. 

The  statutes  truly,  all  after  this  day.** 


»» 


^  Now  dresse  you  forth,  the  god  of  love  you  guide,^ 
(Quod  Rigour  than)  "  and  seek  the  temple  bright 
Of  Cithera,  goddesse  here  beside. 
Beseech  her  by  influence  and  might 
Of  all  her  vertue,  }ou  to  ti^ach  aright. 
How  for  to  serve  your  ladies,  and  to  please 
Ye  that  been  sped,  and  set  your  herte  in  ease. 


*'  And  ye  that  ben  un purveyed,  pray  her  eke 

Comfort  you  soone  with  grace  and  destiny, 

Tlutt  ye  may  set  your  herte  there  ye  may  like, 

1 II  such  a  place,  that  it  to  love  may  be 

1  lonour  and  worship,  and  felicity 

To  you  for  aye,  now  gueth  by  one  assent.*' 

'*  Graunt  mercy,  sir,**  (quod  we)  and  forth  we  went 


Devoutly,  soft  and  easie  pace,  to  see 
Venus  tlie  goddesse  image  all  of  gold  : 
And  there  we  found  a  tliousand  on  their  knee, 
Some  fresh  and  faire,  some  deadly  to  behold, 
In  sundry  uiantils  new  and  some  were  old  ; 
Some  painted  were  with  flames  red  as  flre. 
Outward,  to  show  their  inward  bote  desire. 
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With  dolefall  chore,  ful  fell  in  their  complaint, 
Cried  "  Lady  Venus,  rew  upon  our  sore  I 
Receive  our  bils,  with  teares  all  bedreint ! 
We  may  not  weepe,  there  is  no  more  in  store. 
But  wo  and  pain  us  fretteth  more  and  more  : 
Thou  blisseful  planet,  lovers  sterre  so  shene, 
Have  routh  on  us,  that  sigh  and  carefull  bene  ! 

"  And  punish,  lady,  grevonsly  we  pray, 
The  false  untrue  with  counterfeit  pleasaunce. 
That  made  their  oth,  be  true  to  live  or  dey. 
With  chere  assured,  and  with  countenaunce  ; 
And  falsely  now  they  footen  loves  daunce, 
Barraine  of  routh,  untrue  of  that  they  saied. 
Now  that  their  lust  and  pleasure  is  alaied." 

Yet  eft  againe,  a  thousand  million 
Rejoycing  love,  leading  their  life  in  blisse. 
They  sayd  "  Venus,  redresse  of  all  divbion, 
Goddesse  etcmell,  thy  name  yhired  is  : 
By  loves  bond  is  knit  all  thing  ywis, 
Beast  unto  beast,  the  yearth  to  water  wan. 
Bird  unto  bird,  and  woman  unto  man. 

<*  This  is  the  life  of  joy  that  we  ben  in. 
Resembling  life  of  heavenly  paradise. 
Love  is  exiler  aye  of  vice  and  sinne. 
Love  maketh  hertes  lusty  to  devise 
Honour  and  grace,  have  they  in  every  wise, 
That  been  to  loves  law  obedient ; 
Love  maketh  folke  bcnigne  and  diligent, 

"  Aye  storing  them  to  drcde  vice  and  shame  : 
In  their  degree,  it  maketh  them  honourable, 
And  sweet  it  is  of  love  to  beare  the  name, 
So  that  his  love  be  faithfull,  true  and  stable  : 
Love  pruneth  him,  to  semen  amiable. 
Love  hath  no  faute,  there  it  is  exercised. 
But  sole  with  them  that  have  all  love  dispised, 

'*  Honour  to  thee,  celestiall  and  clere, 

Goddesse  of  love,  and  to  thy  celsitude  I 

That  yevest  us  light  so  fer  doun  from  thy  spere, 

Piorcmg  our  hertes  with  thy  pulcritude  ; 

Comparison  none  of  similitude 

May  to  thy  grace  be  made  in  no  degree, 

That  hast  us  set  with  love  in  unitie. 

"  Groat  cause  have  we  to  praise  thy  name  and  thee. 
For  thorough  thee  we  live  in  joy  and  blisse. 
Blessed  be  thou,  most  soveraine  to  see  ! 
Thy  holy  court  of  gladnesse  may  not  roisse  ; 
A  thousand  sithe  we  may  rejoice  in  this. 
That  we  ben  thine  with  herte  and  all  yfere, 
Enflamed  with  thy  grace  and  heavenly  fere." 

Musing  of  tho  that  spaken  in  this  wise, 
I  mo  bethought  in  my  remembraunce 
Mine  orizon  right  goodly  to  devise. 
And  pleasantly  with  hertes  obeisaunce, 
Beseech  the  goddesse  voiden  my  grevaunce. 
For  I  loved  eke,  saufe  that  I  wist  not  where. 
Yet  downe  I  set  and  said  as  ye  shall  here. 

**  Fairest  of  all  that  ever  w^ere  or  bee, 
Licour  and  light  to  pensife  creature. 
Mine  hole  affiaunce,  and  my  lady  free, 
My  goddesse  bright,  my  fortune  and  my  ure, 
I  yeve  and  yeeld  my  herte  to  thee  full  sure. 
Humbly  beseeching,  lady,  of  thy  grace, 
Me  to  bestow  now  in  some  blessed  place. 


"  And  here  I  row  me,  faithful,  true,  mad  load. 

Without  offence  of  mutabilitie, 

ilumbly  to  serve,  while  I  have  wit  and  miiid. 

Mine  hole  affiaunce,  and  my  lady  free, 

In  thilke  place,  there  ye  me  signe  to  be : 

And  sith  this  thing  of  new  is  yeve  me  aye 

To  love  and  serve,  needly  must  I  obey. 

^  Be  merciable  with  thy  fire  of  grace. 

And  fix  mine  herte  there  beauty  is  and  routh : 

For  bote  I  love,  determine  in  no  place, 

Saufe  onely  this,  by  God  and  by  my  tEtmtli 

Troubled  I  was,  with  slumber,  slope,  and  akmlh 

This  other  night,  and  in  a  visioun 

I  see  a  woman  romen  up  and  doun, 

'^  Of  meane  stature,  and  semely  to  behold, 
Lnstie  and  fresh,  demure  of  countenaunce, 
Yong  and  well  shape,  with  hair  shone  as  g(>ld. 
With  eyen  as  crista!,  forced  with  pleasaunce. 
And  she  gan  stirre  mine  herte  a  lite  to  daunoe  : 
But  suddainly  she  vanish  gan  right  there. 
Thus  I  may  say,  I  love  and  wote  not  where. 

^  For  what  she  is,  no  her  dwelling  I  n'ot. 

And  yet  I  fele  that  love  distreineth  me  ; 

Might  iche  her  know,  her  would  I  faine,  God  «o^ 

Serve  and  obey  with  all  benignitie. 

And,  if  that  other  be  my  dostinie. 

So  that  no  wise  I  shall  her  never  see. 

Than  graunt  me  her  that  best  may  liken  me. 

^  With  glad  rejoyce  to  live  in  parfite  hole. 
Devoid  of  wraUi,  repent  or  variannce  : 
And  able  mo  to  doe  that  may  be  wele 
Unto  my  lady,  with  hertes  hie  pleasaunce  : 
And  mighty  goddes  through  thy  purveiannce 
My  wit,  my  thoght,  my  lust  and  love  so  guide, 
That  to  thine  honor  1  may  me  provide 

^  To  set  mine  herte  in  place  there  I  may  like. 

And  gladly  serve  with  all  affection  : 

Great  is  the  paine  which  at  mme  herte  doth  stidce, 

Till  I  be  sped  by  thine  election  ; 

Helpe,  lady  goddesse  !  that  possession 

I  might  of  her  have  that  in  all  my  life 

I  clepen  shall  my  queue,  and  hertes  wife. 

"  And  in  the  Court  of  Love  to  dwell  for  aye 
My  will  it  is,  and  done  thee  sacrifice  : 
Daily  with  Diane  eke  to  fight  and  fraye. 
And  holden  werre,  as  might  will  me  suffice  : 
That  goddesse  chast  I  keepen  in  no  wise 
To  serve  ;  a  figge  for  all  her  chastity. 
Her  law  is  for  religiousity." 

And  thus  gan  finish  pi'ayer,  laud,  and  pretse. 
Which  that  I  yove  to  Venus  on  my  knee. 
And  in  mine  herte  to  ponder  and  to  poise, 
I  gave  anone  her  image  fresh  beauUe  : 
"  Heile  to  that  figure  sweet,  and  heile  to  thee 
Cupide,"  (quod  1)  and  rose  and  yodo  my  wey. 
And  in  the  temple  as  I  yede,  I  sey 

A  shrine  surmounting  all  in  stones  rich. 

Of  which  the  force  was  pleasaunce  to  nviuo  ey 

With  diamond  or  saphii*e,  never  liche 

I  have  none  seene,  no  wrought  so  wonderly : 

So  whan  I  met  with  Philobone  in  hie, 

I  nin  demaund,  who  is  this  sepulture  ! 

•*  Forsooth*'  (quod  she)  **  a  tender  creature 
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^  U  Bhrined  there,  and  Pity  is  her  name ; 
She  saw  an  egle  wreke  him  on  a  flie, 
And  pluck  his  wing,  and  eke  him  in  his  game, 
And  tender  herte  of  that  hatli  made  her  die  : 
Eke  she  would  weep  and  mourn  right  pitousi/ 
To  seene  a  lover  suffer  great  distresse  ; 
j    In  all  the  court  n'as  none,  as  I  do  gesse, 

<<  That  eoud  a  lover  halfe  so  well  availe, 
Ne  of  his  wo  the  torment  or  the  rage 
Asken,  for  he  was  sure  withouten  faile, 
That  <^  his  greef  she  coud  the  heat  assuage. 
In  ateed  of  Pity,  speedeth  hote  courage 
The  matters  all  of  court,  now  she  is  dead, 
I  me  report  in  this  to  womanhead. 

*  Forweil,  and  weep,  and  cry,  and  speak,  and  pray, 
Women  woold  not  have  pity  on  thy  plaint, 
Ne  by  that  mean,  to  ease  thine  herte  convay. 
But  thee  reeeiven  for  their  owne  talent : 
And  say  that  Pity  causeth  thee  in  consent 
Of  reuth  to  take  thy  service  and  thy  paine. 
In  that  thou  maist,  to  please  thy  sovcraino. 

^  But  this  is  counsaile,  keepe  it  secretly," 
(Quod  she)  "  I  n*old  for  all  the  world  about. 
The  oneene  of  love  it  wist,  and  wite  ye  why  X 
For  it  by  me  this  matter  springen  out. 
In  court  no  longer  should  I  out  of  dout 
Dwellen,  but  shame  in  all  my  life  endry. 
Now  keepe  it  close"  (quod  she)  **  this  hardely. 

*  Well  all  is  well,  now  shall  ye  seen"  she  said, 
**  The  fiiirest  lady  under  Sunne  that  is : 
Come  on  with  me,  demean  you  lich  a  maid. 
With  sharoefast  drede,  for  ye  shall  speak  ywis 
With  her  that  is  the  mirrour  joy  and  blisse  : 
But  somewhat  strange  and  sad  of  her  demean 
She  is  ;  beware  your  countenaunce  be  seen, 

"  Nor  over  light,  ne  rechelesse,  ne  too  bold, 
Ne  malapert,  ne  renning  with  your  tong. 
For  she  will  you  obeisen  and  behold. 
And  yon  demand  why  ye  were  hence  so  long 
Out  of  this  court,  without  resort  among : 
And  Roaiall  her  name  is  hote  aright, 
Who«e  herte  as  yet  is  yeven  to  no  wight. 

^  And  ye  also  been,  as  I  understond, 
With  love  but  light  avanced,  by  your  word. 
Might  ye  by  hap  your  freedom  maken  bond. 
And  fSall  in  grace  with  her,  and  wele  accord, 
Well  might  ye  thank  the  god  of  love  and  lord. 
For  she  that  ye  saw  in  your  dreame  appere, 
To  love  such  one,  what  are  ye  than  the  nere  ! 

t    **  Yet  wote  ye  what,  as  my  remembraunco 
I     Me  yeveth  now,  ye  faine  where  that  ye  say, 
I    That  ^e  with  love  had  never  acquaintaunce, 
j     Save  m  your  dream  rieht  late  this  other  day  : 

Why  yes  parde,  my  li&  that  durst  TUy, 
i    That  ye  were  caught  upon  an  heath,  whan  I 

Saw  you  complain,  and  sigh  full  pitously. 

^  Within  an  herber,  and  a  gardein  faire 
Where  flowers  grow  and  herbes  vertuous. 
Of  which  the  savour  swete  was  and  the  aire. 
There  were  your  self  full  hote  and  amorous  : 
Ywis  ye  been  too  nice  and  daungerous, 
I  would  ye  now  repent,  and  love  some  new." 
**  Nay  by  my  troath,"  I  said  **  1  never  knew 


**The  goodly  wight,  whose  I  shall  be  for  aye  : 
Guide  me  the  lord,  that  love  hath  made  and  me." 
But  forth  we  went  into  a  chamber  gay, 
There  was  Rosiall,  womanly  to  see. 
Whose  streames  sotell  piercing  of  her  eye. 
Mine  herte  gan  thrill  for  beauty  in  the  stound, 
**  Alas,"  (quod  I)  "  who  hath  me  yeve  this  wound  1" 

And  than  I  drede  to  speake,  till  at  the  last 
I  gi'ete  the  lady  reverently  and  wele. 
Whan  that  my  sigh  was  gone  and  overpast ; 
Than  doun  on  knees  ful  humbly  gan  I  knele. 
Beseeching  her  my  fervent  wo  to  kele. 
For  there  I  tooke  full  purpose  in  my  mind 
Unto  her  grace  my  pamfull  herte  to  bind. 

For  if  I  shall  all  ftilly  her  discrive. 

Her  head  was  round,  by  compasse  of  nature. 

Here  haire  as  gold,  she  passe  i  all  on  live. 

And  lilly  forehed  had  this  creature. 

With  liveltche  browes,  flaw  of  colour  pure, 

Bctwene  the  which  was  meane  disceveraunce 

From  every  brow,  to  shew  a  due  distaunce. 

Her  nose  directed  streight,  and  even  as  line. 

With  forme  and  shape  thereto  convenient. 

In  which  the  goddes  milk  white  path  doth  shine, 

And  eke  her  eyen  ben  bright  and  orient, 

As  is  the  smaragde,  unto  my  judgement. 

Or  yet  these  sterres  Heavenly  small  and  bright. 

Her  visage  is  of  lovely  rede  and  white. 

Her  mouth  is  short,  and  shit  in  little  space. 
Flaming  somedeale,  not  over  redde  I  mean. 
With  pregnant  lips,  and  thick  to  kisse  percase. 
For  lippes  tliinne  not  fat,  but  ever  lene. 
They  serve  of  naught,  they  be  not  worth  a  bean, 
For  if  the  basse  been  full  there  is  delite, 
Maximian  truly  thus  doth  he  write. 

But  to  my  purpose,  I  say  white  as  snow 
Been  all  her  teeth,  and  in  order  they  stond 
Of  one  stature,  and  eke  her  breath  I  trow 
Surmounteth  all  odours  that  ever  I  found 
In  sweetncsse,  and  her  bodv,  face,  and  bond 
Been  sharpely  slender,  so  that  from  the  head 
Unto  the  foot,  all  is  but  womanhead. 

I  hold  my  peace,  of  other  thinges  hidde 
Here  shall  my  soule  and  not  my  tong  bewray. 
But  how  she  was  arraied,  if  ye  me  bidde. 
That  shall  I  well  discover  you  and  say  ; 
A  bend  of  gold  and  silke,  full  fresh  and  gay. 
With  her  intresse,  broudered  full  wele. 
Right  smoothly  kept  and  shining  cver)'dele. 

About  her  necke  a  flower  of  fresh  devise. 
With  rubies  set,  that  lusty  were  to  sene. 
And  she  in  goun  was  light  and  summer  wise, 
Shapen  full  wele,  the  colour  was  of  grene. 
With  aureat  sent  about  her  sides  dene. 
With  divers  stones  precious  and  rich. 
Thus  was  she  rayed,  yet  saw  I  never  her  1ich« 

For  if  that  Jove  had  but  this  lady  seine, 
Tho  Calixto  ne  yet  Alcmenia 
They  never  hadden  in  his  armes  leine, 
Ne  he  had  loved  the  faire  Europa, 
Ye,  ne  yet  Dane  ne  Antiopa, 
For  all  their  beauty  stood  in  Rosiall, 
She  seemed  lich  a  thing  celestiall. 
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In  bounty,  favour,  port,  and  seemelinesse, 
Pleasaunt  of  figure,  mirrour  of  delite, 
Gracious  to  seone,  and  root  of  all  gentUnesse, 
With  angell  visage,  lusty  redde  and  white  : 
There  was  not  lack,  saufe  daunger  had  alite 
This  goodly  fresh  in  rule  and  governaunce. 
And  somdele  strange  she  was  for  her  pleasaunce. 

And  truly  sone  I  took  my  leave  and  went, 
Whan  she  had  me  enquired  what  I  was. 
For  more  and  more  impressen  gan  the  dent 
Of  Loves  dart  while  I  beheld  her  face. 
And  eft  againe  I  come  to  seeken  grace. 
And  up  I  put  my  bill  with  sentence  clerc, 
That  foUoweth  after,  rede  and  ye  sliall  here. 

«  0  ye  fresh,  of  beauty  the  root. 
That  nature  hath  foi*med  so  wele  and  made 
Princes  and  queue,  and  ye  that  may  do  boot 
Of  all  my  languor  with  your  words  glad. 
Ye  wounded  me,  ye  made  me  wo  bestad ; 
Of  grace  redresse  my  mortall  greefe,  as  yo 
Of  all  my  harme  the  very  causer  be. 

**  Now  am  I  caught,  and  unware  suddainly 
With  persaunt  streames  of  your  eye  so  dcre. 
Subject  to  been  and  serven  you  mekely. 
And  all  your  man,  y  wis  my  lady  dere. 
Abiding  grace,  of  which  I  you  requere. 
That  mercilesse  ye  cause  me  not  to  sterve, 
But  guerdon  me  liche  as  I  may  deserve. 

**  For  by  my  troth,  all  the  days  of  my  breath 
I  am  and  will  be  your  in  will  and  herte, 
Patient  and  meeke,  for  you  to  suffer  death 
If  it  require,  now  rue  upon  my  smart, 
And  this  I  swere,  I  never  shall  out  start 
From  Loves  Court  for  none  adversitie. 
So  ye  would  rue  on  my  distresse  and  me. 

**  My  desteny,  my  fate,  and  houre  I  blisse 
That  have  me  set  to  been  obedient 
Onely  to  you,  the  floure  of  all  yvna  ; 
I  trust  to  Venus  never  to  repent, 
For  ever  redy,  glad  and  diligent 
Ye  shall  me  find  in  service  to  your  grace, 
Till  death  my  life  out  of  my  body  race. 

<*  Humble  unto  your  excellence  so  digne, 

Enforcing  aye  my  wits  and  delite 

To  serve  and  please  with  glad  lierte  and  beuigne^ 

And  been  as  Troylus  Troyes  knight, 

Or  Antonie  for  Cleopatre  bright. 

And  never  you  me  thinkes  to  renay, 

This  shall  I  kcepe  unto  mine  ending  day. 

•<  Enprint  my  speech  in  your  memoriall 
Sadly  my  princes,  salve  of  all  my  sore. 
And  think,  that  for  I  would  becommen  thrall. 
And  been  your  owne,  as  I  have  sayd  before. 
Ye  must  of  pity  cherish  more  and  more 
Your  man,  and  tender  after  his  desert, 
And  give  him  coui*age  for  to  been  expert. 

**  For  where  that  one  hath  set  his  herte  on  fire, 

And  findeth  neither  refute  ne  pleasaunce, 

Ne  word  of  comfort,  death  will  quite  his  hire, 

Alas,  that  there  is  none  allegeaunco 

Of  all  their  wo,  alas,  the  gi*eat  grevaunce 

To  love  unloved,  but  ye,  my  lady  dere. 

In  other  wise  may  goveme  this  matere." 


«  Truly  gramercy  friend  of  your  good  will. 
And  of  your  prefer  in  your  humble  wise. 
But  for  your  service,  take  and  keep  it  still. 
And  where  ye  say,  I  ought  you  well  to  cheriiCy 
And  of  your  ereefe  the  remedy  devise^ 
I  know  not  wliy  :  I  n'am  acquainted  well 
With  you,  ne  wot  not  sothly  where  ye  dwdL* 

**  In  art  of  love  I  write,  and  songes  make. 
That  may  be  song  in  honour  of  the  king 
And  queue  of  love,  and  than  I  undertake. 
He  that  is  sadde  shall  tlian  full  merry  singy 
And  daungerous  not  ben  in  every  thing  ; 
Beseech  I  you  but  scene  my  will  and  rede. 
And  let  your  answere  put  me  out  of  drede." 

"  What  is  your  name  1  rehearse  it  here  I  pray. 

Of  whence  and  where,  of  wliat  condition 

That  ye  been  of ;  let  see,  come  off  and  say ; 

Faine  would  I  know  your  disposition  ; 

Ye  have  put  on  your  old  ententiony 

But  what  ye  mean  to  serve  me  I  ne  wote, 

Saufe  that  ye  say  ye  love  me  wonder  hote." 

"My  name,ala8myherte,whymakes  thou  strannget 
Philogenet  I  calld  am  fer  and  nere. 
Of  Cambridge  clerk,  that  never  think  to  chanoge 
Fro  you  tliat  with  your  hevenly  atremes  dere 
Ravish  mine  herte  and  ghost,  and  all  infere. 
Since  at  the  first  I  \«Tite  my  bill  for  grace. 
Me  thinke  I  see  some  mercy  in  your  face. 

**  And  what  I  mcne,  by  gods  that  all  hath  wrought. 

My  bill  now  maketh  finall  mention, 

That  ye  been  lady  in  my  inward  thought 

Of  all  mine  herte  withouten  offencion. 

That  I  best  love,  and  sith  I  begon 

To  draw  to  court,  lo,  than  what  might  I  say, 

I  yeeld  me  here  unto  your  nobley. 

"  And  if  that  I  offend,  or  wilfully 
By  pomp  of  herte  your  precept  disobay. 
Or  done  again  your  will  unskilfully. 
Or  greven  you  for  earnest  or  for  play. 
Correct  ye  me  right  sharply  than  I  pray. 
As  it  is  scene  unto  your  womanhede. 
And  rew  on  me,  or  els  I  n'am  but  dede.*' 

**  Nay,  God  forbede  to  feffe  you  so  with  grace. 
And  for  a  word  of  sugred  eloquence^ 
To  have  compassion  in  so  little  space. 
Than  were  it  time  that  some  of  us  were  hena. 
Ye  shall  not  find  in  me  such  insolence  : 
Eye  what  is  this,  may  ye  not  suffre  sight ! 
How  may  yc  looke  upon  the  candle  light, 

**  That  clerer  is  and  hotter  than  mine  cie  f 
And  yet  ye  sayd  the  beamcs  perse  and  fretc. 
How  shall  ye  than  the  candle  light  endrie  ! 
'  For  well  wote  ye,  that  hath  the  sharper  hetc  ; 
I  And  there  ye  bid  me  you  coiTect  and  bete, 
I  If  ye  offend,  nay,  that  may  not  be  done. 
There  come  but  few  that  speden  here  so  sone. 

"  Withdraw  your  eie,  withdraw  from  presens  eke  : 

Hurt  not  your  selfe,  through  foly  with  a  look, 

1  would  be  sorry  so  to  make  you  sicke, 

A  woman  should  beware  eke  whom  she  took  : 

Ye  beth  a  clerke,  go  serchen  well  my  book. 

If  any  women  ben  so  light  to  winne  ; 

Nay,  bide  a  while  ;  tlio  ye  wei'c  all  my  kinne, 
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**  So  flone  ye  may  not  win  mine  herte  in  truth  ; 
The  guise  of  court  will  seen  your  steadfafltnesse. 
And  as  yon  done  to  hare  upon  you  reuth, 
Your  owne  desert,  and  lowly  gentilnesse. 
That  will  reward  yon  joy  for  heavinesse  ; 
And  the  ye  waxen  pale,  and  grene,  and  dede^ 
Ye  must  it  use  a  while  withouten  drede, 

**  And  it  accept  and  grutchen  in  no  wise ; 
But  where  as  ye  me  heartely  desire 
To  lene  to  love,  me  thinke  ye  be  not  wise  ; 
Cease  of  your  language,  cease  I  you  require, 
For  he  that  hath  this  twenty  yeare  ben  here 
May  not  obtaine,  tlian  marvaile  I  that  ye 
Be  now  so  bold  of  love  to  treat  with  me." 

**  Ah  mer^  herte,  my  lady  and  my  love  ! 
My  rightwuie  princesse  and  my  lives  guide  ! 
Now  may  1  plaine  to  Venus  all  above. 
That  ruthlesse  ye  me  gave  this  wound  so  wide  ; 
What  have  I  done  t  why  may  it  not  betide. 
That  for  my  trouth  I  may  received  be ! 
AUa  than,  your  daunger  and  your  cruelte  ! 

**  In  wofull  houre  I  got  was  welaway, 

In  woful  houre  fostred  and  yfedde. 

In  wofull  honre  ybome,  that  I  ne  may  ; 

My  supplication  sweetly  have  I  spedde. 

The  frosty  grave  and  cold  must  be  my  bedde, 

Without  ye  list  your  grace  and  mercy  she  we. 

Death  with  his  axe  so  fast  on  me  doUi  hewe. 

**  So  great  disease  and  in  so  littell  while, 
So  iittel  joy  that  felte  I  never  yet. 
And  at  my  wo  Fortune  ginneth  to  smUe, 
That  never  earst  I  felt  so  hard  a  fit : 
Confonnden  ben  my  spirites  and  my  wit, 
Till  that  my  lady  take  me  to  her  cure. 
Which  I  love  best  of  erthly  creature. 

**  But  that  I  like,  that  may  I  not  come  by, 
Of  that  I  plain,  Uiat  have  I  habondannce. 
Sorrow  and  thought  they  sit  me  wonder  nie. 
Me  is  withold  that  might  bo  my  pleasauce  : 
Yet  tnme  againe  my  worldly  suffisaunce, 

0  lady  bright,  and  saufe  your  faithfull  true. 
And,  or  I  die,  yet  ones  upon  me  rewe  !** 

With  that  I  fell  in  sound  and  dede  as  stone. 
With  colour  slaine  and  wanne  as  asshe  pale. 
And  by  the  hand  she  caught  me  up  anon, 
•*  Anse,"  (quod  she)  "  what  have  ye  dronken  dwale  I 
Why  slepen  ye  t  it  is  no  nightcrtale  :  ** 
**  Now  mercy  sweete,"  (qucxl  I)  "  ywis  affraied  :  ** 
•*  What  thing"   (quod  she)  "  hath  made  you  so 
dismaiedt 

*«  Now  wote  I  well  that  ye  a  lover  be. 
Your  hew  is  witnesse  in  this  thing,"  she  said  : 
•*  If  ye  were  secret,  ye  might  know,"  (quod  she) 
**  Curteis  and  kind,  all  this  shuld  be  alaid : 
And  now  mine  herte,  al  that  I  have  missaid, 

1  shall  amend  and  set  your  herte  in  ease." 

**  That  word  it  is,"  (quod  I)  **  that  doth  me  please." 

**  But  this  I  charge,  that  yo  the  stents  keepe. 
And  breke  them  not  for  slouth  nor  isnoraunce." 
With  that  she  gan  to  smile  and  laughen  depe, 
**  Ywis,"  (quod  I)  <<  I  will  do  your  pleasaunce  : 
The  sixteenth  statute  doth  me  great  grevaunce, 
But  ye  must  that  release  or  modifie. 
**  I  graunt,"  (quod  she)  «  and  so  I  will  truly." 


And  softly  than  her  colour  gan  appere. 

As  rose  so  red  throughout  her  visage  all. 

Wherefore  me  thinke  it  is  according  here. 

That  she  of  right  be  cleped  Rosiall : 

Thus  have  I  won  with  wordes  great  and  small 

Some  goodly  worde  of  her,  that  I  love  best. 

And  trust  she  shall  yet  sette  mine  herte  in  rest. 


«  Goth  on,"  she  said  to  Philobone,  ''  and  take 

This  maui  with  you,  and  lede  him  all  about 

Within  the  court,  and  shewe  him  for  my  sake 

What  lovers  dwell  within,  and  all  the  rout 

Of  oflBcers  him  shew,  for  he  is  out  of  dout 

A  straunger  yet :" — "Come  on,"  (quod  Philobone) 

*'  Philogenet,  with  me  now  must  ye  gon." 

And  stalkyng  soft  with  easie  pace,  I  saw, 
About  the  kyng  stonden  all  environ, 
Attendaunce,  Diligence,  and  their  felow 
Fortherer,  Asperaunce,  and  many  one, 
Dred  to  offend,  there  stood,  and  not  alone, 
For  there  was  eke  the  cruell  adversair. 
The  lovers  foe  that  cleped  is  Dispair. 

Which  unto  me  spake  angrely  and  fell. 
And  said,  "  My  lady  me  disceive  ne  shall : 
Trowest  thou,"  (quod  she)  "that  all  that  she  did  telly 
Is  true  1  nay,  nay,  but  under  bony  gall. 
Thy  birth  and  hers  they  be  nothing  egall : 
Cast  of  thine  herte  for  all  her  words  white. 
For  in  good  faith  she  loveth  thee  but  a  lite. 

"  And  eke  rcmcmbre  thine  habilite 
May  not  compare  with  her,  this  well  thou  wot : " 
Ye  then  came  Hope  and  said,  "  My  frend,  let  be, 
Belcve  him  not ;  Dispaire  he  ginneth  dote :" 
"  Alas,"  (quod  I)  **  here  is  both  cold  and  bote. 
The  one  roe  biddeth  love,  the  toder  nay  ; 
Thus  wote  I  not  what  me  is  best  to  say. 

**  But  well  wote  I,  my  lady  graunted  me 

Truly  to  be  my  woundes  remedie, 

Her  gentilness  may  not  infected  be 

With  doublenesse,  thus  trust  I  till  (  die." 

So  cast  I  to  voide  Dispaires  company, 

And  taken  Hope  to  councel  and  to  friend. 

"Yea,  keep  that  well,"  (quod  Philobone)  "  in  mhid." 

And  there  beside  within  a  bay  window, 

Stod  one  in  grene  ful  large  of  brede  and  length, 

His  beard  as  black  as  fethers  of  the  crow, 

Hm  name  was  Lust,  of  wonder  might  and  strength^ 

And  with  Delite  to  argue  there  he  think*th, 

For  this  was  all  his  opinion. 

That  love  was  sinne :  and  so  he  hath  begon 

To  reason  fast,  and  ledge  auctoritie : 

"  Nay,"  (quod  Delite)  "  love  is  a  vertue  clcre. 

And  from  the  soule  his  progresse  holdeth  he  : 

Blind  apetite  of  lust  doth  often  stere. 

And  tliat  is  sinne  :  for  reason  lacketh  there. 

For  thou  dost  think  thy  neighbours  wife  to  win  : 

Yet  thinke  it  well  that  love  may  not  be  sinne. 

"  For  God  and  seint  they  love  right  verel)', 
Void  of  all  sinne  and  vice  this  know  I  well. 
Affection  of  flesh  is  sin  truly. 
But  verray  love  is  vertue  as  I  fele, 
For  love  may  thy  freill  desire  ackele  : 
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For  verray  love  is  love,  withouten  sinne : " 
<<  Now  stint/*  (quod  Lust)  "  thou  speketh  not  worth 
a  pinne." 

And  there  I  left  them  in  their  argmng. 

Homing  ferther  in  the  castell  wide. 

And  in  a  corner  Lier  stode  talking, 

Of  iesings  fast,  with  FUtery  there  beside. 

He  said  that  woman  were  attire  of  pride. 

And  men  were  found  of  nature  variaunt, 

And  could  be  false  and  shewen  beau  semblaunt. 

Than  Flatery  bespake  and  said,  ^  Ywis 

See  so  she  goth  on  patens  faire  and  fete, 

It  doth  right  well :  what  prety  man  is  tliis 

That  rometh  here  I  now  truly  drink  ne  mete 

Nede  I  not  have,  mine  herte  for  joy  doth  bete 

Him  to  behold,  so  is  he  goodly  freshe : 

It  semeth  for  love  his  herte  is  tender  and  neshe." 

This  is  the  court  of  lusty  folke  and  glad. 
And  well  beconmieth  their  abite  and  array, 
O  why  be  some  so  sory  and  so  sad, 
Complaining  thus  in  blacke  and  white  and  gray  ! 
Freres  they  ben,  and  monkes  in  good  fay : 
Alas,  for  routh  great  dole  it  is  to  seene, 
To  see  them  thus  bewaile  and  sory  been. 

See  how  they  cry  and  wring  their  handes  white, 

For  they  so  sone  went  to  reiinou. 

And  eke  the  nonnes  with  vayle  and  wimple  plight, 

Their  thought  is,  they  ben  in  confusion  : 

"  Alas,"  they  sain,  <<  we  fain  perfection 

In  clothes  wide,  and  lacko  our  libertie. 

But  all  the  sinne  mote  on  our  frends  be* 

^  For  Venus  wote,  we  wold  as  faine  as  ye, 

That  bene  attired  here  and  welbesene, 

Desiren  man  and  love  in  our  degre, 

Ferm  and  faitliful  right  as  wold  the  qnene : 

Our  frends  wicke  in  tender  youth  and  grene, 

Ayenst  our  will  made  us  religious, 

Tluit  is  the  cause  we  mourn  and  wailen  thus." 

Than  said  the  monk  and  freres  in  the  tide, 
•*  Wei  may  we  curse  our  abbes  and  our  place, 
Our  statutes  sharpe  to  sing  in  copes  wide. 
Chastely  to  keepe  us  out  of  loves  grace, 
And  never  to  fele  comfort  ne  sohuDe : 
Yet  suffre  we  the  heate  of  loves  lire. 
And  after  that  some  other  haply  we  desire. 

<'  O  Fortune  cursed,  why  now  and  wherefore 
Hast  thou,"  they  said,  <<  berafte  us  libertie, 
Sith  nature  yave  us  instrument  in  store. 
And  appetite  to  love  and  lovers  be  ! 
Why  mote  we  suffer  such  adversite, 
Diane  to  serve,  and  Venus  to  refuse  t 
Ful  often  sithe  this  matters  doth  us  muse. 

"  We  serve  and  honour  sore  ayenst  our  willy 
Of  chastite  the  goddes  and  the  queene. 
Us  leefer  were  with  Venus  biden  still. 
And  have  reward  for  love  and  soget  bene 
Unto  these  women  courtly,  fresh,  and  shene  ; 
Fortune  we  curse  thy  wheele  of  variance. 
There  we  were  well  thou  revest  our  plesance."" 

Thus  leave  I  them  with  voice  of  plaint  and  care. 
In  raging  wo  ciTing  full  pitously. 
And  as  I  yede  full  naked  and  full  bare, 
Some  I  behold  looking  dispitously. 


On  poverty  that  dedly  cast  their  eye. 

And  ^  Welaway,"  they  cried,  and  were  not  fiune, 

For  they  ne  might  their  glad  desire  attaine. 

For  lacke  of  richesse  worldly  and  good. 

They  banne  and  curse,  and  weep,  and  eain,  ^  AkSy 

That  poverty  hath  us  heut  that  whilom  stood 

At  hertes  ease,  and  free  and  in  good  case. 

But  now  we  dare  not  shew  our  self  in  place, 

Ne  us  embold  to  dwell  in  company. 

There  as  our  herte  wold  love  right  faithfnUy." 

And  yet  againward  shriked  every  nonne^ 

The  pange  of  love  so  straineth  them  to  erie  : 

«  Now  wo  the  time,"  (quod  they)  ^  that  we  be  boon 

This  hatefull  ordre  nise  will  done  us  die. 

We  sighe  and  sobbe,  and  bleden  inwardly, 

Freting  ourself  with  thought  and  hard  comphuiily 

That  nie  for  love  we  waxen  wood  and  faint.* 

And  as  I  stood  beholding  here  and  there, 
I  was  ware  of  a  sort  full  languishing, 
Savage  and  wild  of  loking  and  of  chore. 
Their  mantelles  and  their  clothes  ay  tering. 
And  oft  they  were  of  nature  complaining. 
For  they  their  members  lacked,  foot  ana  hand. 
With  visage  wry,  and  blind  I  understand. 

They  lacked  shape  and  beauty  to  preferxe 
Themself  in  love :  and  said  that  God  and  kind. 
Hath  forged  them  to  worshippen  the  sterre^ 
Venus  the  bright,  and  leften  all  behind 
His  other  werkes  dene  and  out  of  mind  : 
**  For  other  have  their  full  shape  and  beauty. 
And  we"  (quod  they)  *^  been  in  deformity." 

And  nie  to  them  there  was  a  company 

That  have  the  susters  warned  and  misflaide, 

I  meane  the  three  of  fatal  destiny. 

That  be  our  workers :  sodenly  abraide 

Out  gan  they  cry  as  they  had  been  affraide, 

<'  We  curse,"  (quod  they)  « that  ever  hath  natore, 

Yformed  us  this  wofull  life  to  endure." 

And  there  eke  was  Contrite  and  gan  repent, 
Confessing  hole  the  wound  that  Cithere 
Hath  with  the  darte  of  bote  desire  him  sent. 
And  how  that  he  to  love  must  subject  be  ; 
Than  held  he  all  his  skomes  vanity. 
And  said  that  lovers  held  a  blisful  life, 
Yong  men  and  old,  and  widow,  maid  and  wife. 

"  Bereve  me  goddesse,"  (quod  he)  **  of  thy  might 

My  skomes  all  and  skoffes,  that  I  have 

No  power  for  to  moken  any  wight, 

That  in  thy  service  dwell :  for  I  did  rave  : 

This  know  I  well  right  now  so  god  me  save. 

And  I  shal  be  the  chief  post  of  thy  faith. 

And  love  uphold,  the  revers  who  so  saith." 

Dissemble  stode  not  ferre  from  him  in  troth. 

With  party  roantil  party  hode  and  hose. 

And  said  he  had  upon  his  lady  routh. 

And  thus  he  wound  him  in,  and  gan  to  glose 

Of  his  entent  ful  double  I  suppose. 

In  all  the  world  he  said  he  loved  her  wele. 

But  ay  me  thought  he  loved  her  nere  a  dele. 

Eke  Shamfastnesse  was  there  as  I  tooke  hede. 
That  blushed  rede>  and  durst  nat  ben  aknow 
She  lover  was,  for  thereof  had  she  dvede  ; 
She  etode  and  hing  her  visage  downe  alow, 
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But  such  a  sight  it  was  to  seene  I  trow, 
As  of  these  roses  rody  on  their  stalke. 
There  eoud  no  wight  her  spy  to  speak  or  talk. 

In  loves  art  so  gan  she  to  abashe, 
Ne  dorst  not  utter  al  her  previty : 
Many  a  stripe  and  many  a  grevous  lashe 
She  gaven  to  them  that  wolden  lovers  be, 
And  hindered  sore  the  simple  comonalty, 
That  in  no  wise  durst  grace  and  mercy  crave, 
For  were  not  she  they  need  but  ask  and  have, 

Where  if  thev  now  aprochen  for  to  speke. 
Than  Shamefastnesse  retumeth  Uiero  again : 
They  thinke,  if  we  our  secrets  counsel  broke. 
Our  ladies  wil  have  scorn  on  us  certain. 
And  peraventure  thinken  great  disdain  : 
Thus  Shamefastnesse  mav  brinffen  in  Dispeire, 
Whan  she  is  dede  the  toder  will  be  heire. 

Gime  forth  a  Vannter,  now  I  ring  thy  bel, 

I  spied  him  sone,  to  God  I  make  a  vowe. 

He  loked  blacke  as  fendes  doth  in  Hell, 

•*  The  first,"  (quod  he)  *«  that  ever  I  did  wowe, 

Within  a  worde  she  come,  I  wotte  not  how. 

So  that  in  armes  was  my  lady  free. 

And  so  hath  ben  a  thousand  mo  than  she. 

**  In  England,  Britain,  Spain,  and  Picardy, 
Artpis,  and  Fraunce,  and  up  in  hie  Holand, 
In  Bnigoine,  Naples,  and  Italy, 
Naveme,  and  Grece,  and  up  in  hethen  lond 
Was  never  woman  yet  that  wold  withstond, 
To  ben  at  [my]  commaundement  whan  I  wold, 
I  lacked  neither  silver,  coigne,  ne  gold. 

"  And  there  I  met  with  this  estate  and  that, 

And  hut  I  broched,  her,  and  her  I  trow  : 

Lo^  tliet*  goeth  one  of  mine,  and  wotte  ye  what ! 

Ym,  §mk  tMind  have  I  laid  full  low. 

Ami  mA  one  yonder  eke  right  well  I  know  : 

I  ki|l  Hm  Btatnte  whan  we  uty  yfcre, 

Andywi  yon  nine  hath  made  me  right  good  chcre." 

Thus  hatli  a  VavBter  blowen  every  where, 
Al  that  bo  >Miiilb,  and  more  a  thousand  fold ; 
His  aunoeatiy  ^IduM  was  to  Liere, 
For  first  he  mtktA  promise  for  to  hold 
His  ladies  couMtly  and  it  not  unfold, 
Wherfore  the  seerei  whan  he  doth  unshitte. 
Than  Ueth  he,  that  all  the  world  may  witte. 

For.  falsing  so  his  promise  and  behest, 
I  wounder  sore  he  hath  such  fantasie. 
He  laeketh  wit  I  trow  or  is  a  beast, 
That  can  no  bet  himself  with  reason  gie^ 
By  mine  advise  love  shall  be  contrary 
To  his  availe,  and  him  eke  dishonour. 
So  that  in  court  he  shall  no  more  sojour. 

•<  Take  heed,**  (quod  she)  this  little  Philobone, 
**  Where  Earr  rocketh  m  the  comer  yond. 
And  sitteth  dirke,  and  ye  shall  see  anone 
His  leane  body  fading  both  face  and  bond, 
Himselfe  he  frettfeth  as  I  understond, 
Witnesse  of  Ovid  methamorphosose. 
The  lovers  fo  he  is,  I  will  not  glose. 

**  For  where  a  lover  thinketh  him  promote 
Envy  will  grutch,  repining  at  his  wele. 
It  ewelleth  sore  about  his  hertes  rote. 
Thai  in  no  wise  he  cannot  live  in  hole, 


And  if  the  faithful  to  his  lady  stele, 

Envy  will  noise  and  ring  it  round  about, 

And  sey  much  worse  than  done  is  out  of  dout.** 

And  Privy  Thought  rejoysing  of  himselfe. 

Stood  not  ferre  thence  in  abite  mar^'ellous, 

**  Yon  is,"  ^thought  I)**  some  spirit  or  some  elfe, 

His  subtill  image  is  so  curious : 

How  is,"  rquod  I)"  that  he  is  shaded  thus 

With  yonder  clotn,  I  n*ot  of  what  colour  I" 

And  nere  I  went  and  gan  to  lore  and  pore  ; 

And  framed  him  a  question  full  hard, 

«  What  IB,**  (quod  I)  « the  thing  thou  lovest  best. 

Or  what  is  bote  unto  thy  paines  hard  t 

Me  thinke  thou  livest  here  in  great  unrest. 

Thou  wandrest  aye  from  south  to  east  and  west. 

And  east  to  north  as  ferre  as  I  can  see. 

There  is  no  pUce  in  court  may  holden  thee. 

'^  Whom  followest  thou,  where  is  th^  herte  yset  1 

But  mv  demaund  asoile  I  thee  require." 

"  Me  thought/*  (quod  he)  **  no  creature  may  let 

Me  to  ben  here,  and  where  as  I  desire  : 

For  where  as  absence  hath  done  out  the  fire, 

My  mery  thought  it  kindeleth  yet  againe. 

That  bodely  me  thinke  with  my  soveraine 

"  I  stand  and  speake,  and  laugh,  and  kisse,  and  halse ; 
So  that  my  thought  comforteUi  me  ful  oft : 
I  think  god  wote,  though  al  the  world  be  false, 
I  will  be  true,  I  thinke  also  how  soft 
My  lady  is  in  speach,  and  this  on  loft 
Bringeth  min  herte  with  joy  and  great  gladne^ 
This  privy  thought  alayeth  mine  heavines. 

"  And  what  I  thinke  or  where  to  be,  no  man 
In  all  this  Earth  can  tell  ywis  but  I  ; 
And  eke  there  nMs  no  swalow  swift,  ne  swan 
So  wight  of  wing,  ne  half  so  yeme  can  flie ; 
For  I  can  bene  and  that  right  sodenly. 
In  Heven,  in  Hell,  in  Paradise,  and  here, 
And  with  my  lady  whan  I  will  desire. 

**  I  am  of  counsell  ferre  and  wide  I  wote. 

With  lorde  and  lady,  and  their  privite 

I  wotte  it  all,  and  be  it  colde  or  bote, 

Thev  shall  not  speake  without  licence  of  me, 

I  nune  in  soch  as  seasonable  be, 

For  first  the  thing  is  thought  within  the  hart. 

Ere  any  word  out  from  the  mouth  astart." 

And  with  the  word  Thought  bad  farcwel  and  yedc: 
Eke  forth  went  I  to  scene  the  courts  guise, 
And  at  the  doore  came  in,  so  God  me  spedc, 
Twentv  courteours  of  age  and  of  assise 
Liche  high,  and  brode,  and  as  I  me  advise, 
The  Golden  Love,  and  Leden  Love  thoy  bight. 
The  tone  was  sad,  the  toder  glad  and  light. 

<<  Yes  drawyour  herte  with  all  your  force  and  might, 
j  To  lustiuesse  and  ben  as  ye  have  seid, 
I  And  thinke  that  I  no  dropc  of  favour  hight, 
Ne  never  had  unto  your  desire  obeid. 
Till  sodenly  me  thought  me  was  aflraied. 
To  seene  you  waxe  so  dede  uf  countenaunce, 
■  And  Pite  bade  me  done  you  some  plcasaunce. 

,  **  Out  of  her  shrine  she  rose  from  death  to  live. 
And  in  mine  core  full  prively  she  spake, 
<  Doth  not  your  servaunt  hens  away  to  drive, 

I  Roeial,'  (quod  she)  and  than  mine  herte  it  brake. 
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For  tenderiche :  and  where  I  found  moch  lacke, 
In  your  person,  than  I  my  selfe  bethought, 
Andsaide^this  is  the  man  mine  hearte  hath  sought." 

"  Gramercy  Pity,  might  I  but  sufiise, 

To  yeve  due  laude  unto  thy  shrine  of  gold, 

God  wotte  I  would  :  for  sith  that  thou  did  rise 

From  death  to  live  for  me,  I  am  behold 

To  thanken  you  a  thousand  times  told. 

And  eke  my  huiy  Rosial  the  shene. 

Which  hath  in  comfort  set  mine  herte  yweuc. 

'^  And  here  I  make  mine  protestacion. 

And  depely  swere  as  mine  power  to  bene 

Faithful,  devoide  of  variacion, 

And  her  forbeare  in  anger  or  in  tene, 

And  serviceable  to  my  worldes  queue. 

With  al  ray  reason  and  intelligence, 

To  done  her  honour  high  and  reverence." 

I  had  not  spoke  so  sone  the  worde,  but  she, 
My  soveraine,  did  thanke  me  hertely. 
And  said,'*  Abide,  ye  shall  dwell  still  with  me. 
Till  season  come  of  May,  for  than  truly. 
The  king  of  love  and  all  his  company, 
Shall  hold  his  feste  full  rially  and  well," 
And  there  I  bode  till  that  the  season  fell. 


On  May  day  whan  the  larke  began  to  rise, 
To  matens  went  the  lusty  nightingale. 
Within  a  temple  shapen  hauthom  wise, 
He  might  not  slepe  in  all  the  nightertale, 
But **  Domine  labial* gan  he  cry  and  gale, 
"  My  lippes  open  lord  of  love  I  cry, 
And  let  my  mouth  thy  preisiog  now  bcwry." 

The  egle  sang  "  Veniie  bodies  all, 

And  let  us  joy  to  love  that  is  our  health," 

And  to  the  deske  anon  they  gan  to  fall. 

And  who  came  late  he  preesed  in  by  stealth  : 

Than  sayd  the  faucon  our  own  hertes  wealth, 

<<  Domine  Dominus  tioster  I  wote, 

Ye  be  the  God  that  done  us  brenne  thus  bote." 

•*  Ccdi  enarrant,^*  said  the  popingay, 

*<  Your  might  is  told  in  Heaven  and  firmanent," 

And  than  came  in  the  gold-finch  freshe  and  gay, 

And  said  this  psalme  with  hertily  glad  intent 

**  Domini  est  terra,*  this  laten  intent. 

The  God  of  love  hath  yertli  in  govemaunce  : 

And  than  the  wren  gan  skippen  and  to  daunce. 

^Juhe  Domino  0  lord  of  love,  I  pray 
Commaund  me  well  this  lesson  for  to  rede, 
This  legende  is  of  all  that  woulden  dey 
Martires  for  love,  God  yet  the  souls  spede  : 
And  to  thee  Venus  sing  we  out  of  drede. 
By  influence  of  all  thy  vertue  great, 
Besechyng  thee  to  kcepc  us  in  our  heat." 

The  second  lesson  robin  redebrest  sang, 

"  Halle  to  the  god  and  goddes  of  our  lay," 

And  to  the  lectomo  amorously  he  sprong, 

**  Haile  now,"  (quod  eke)  **  O  fresh  season  of  May, 

Our  moneth  glad  that  siiigen  on  the  spray, 


Haile  to  the  floures,  rede,  and  white,  and  bleve,    | 
Which  by  their  vertue  maketh  our  lust  new." 

The  third  lesson  the  tnrtil  dove  toke  up. 
And  thereat  lough  the  mavis  in  a  scome. 
He  said, "  0  God,  as  mote  I  dine  or  suppe. 
This  folish  dove  will  give  us  al  an  home. 
There  ben  risht  here  a  thousand  better  borne. 
To  rede  this  lesson,  which  as  well  as  he. 
And  eke  as  bote,  can  love  in  all  degree." 

The  turtil  dove  said, "  Welcom,  welcom  May, 
Gladsom  and  light  to  lovers  that  ben  trew  : 
I  thanke  thee  lord  of  love  that  doth  purvey, 
For  me  to  rede  this  lesson  al  of  dewe. 
For  in  good  soth  of  corage  I  pursue. 
To  serve  my  make  till  death  us  must  depart," 
And  than  '*  Tu  autem"  sang  he  all  apart. 

^  Te  deum  amorif"  sang  the  throstel  coeke ; 

Tuball  himselfe  the  first  musician, 

With  key  of  armony  coude  not  onlocke. 

So  swete  tewne  as  thht  the  throstel  can  : 

<<  The  lorde  of  love  we  pra>'8en,"(quod  he)  than, 

And  so  done  al  the  foules  great  and  lite, 

**  Honour  we  May,  in  fals  lovers  di^ite.** 

"  Dominus  regnavHP  said  the  peeocke  there, 

<<  The  lord  of  love  that  mighty  prince  ywis, 

He  is  received  here  and  every  where  : 

Now  Jubilate  sing: "— « What  meaneth  thinr 

Said  than  the  linet ;  ^  welcome  lord  of  bliase :" 

Out  sterte  the  owle  with  *'  Benedicite^ 

**  What  meaneth  all  this  mery  fare?"  (quod  he.) 

<'  Laudate^  sang  the  larke  with  voice  fol  shril. 
And  eke  the  kignt  **  O  admirabilej 
This  quere  wil  tliorow  mine  ears  pers  and  thril. 
But  what,  welcome  this  May  season, "(quod  he) 
<*  And  honour  to  the  lord  of  love  mote  be. 
That  hath  this  feste  so  lolempne  and  so  hie," 
''  Amen ,"  said  al,  and  so  said  eke  the  pie. 

And  forth  the  cockow  gan  procede  anon. 
With  *<  BenedictuM"  thanking  God  in  hast. 
That  in  this  May  would  visite  them  echon, 
And  gladden  them  all  while  the  feast  shal  last. 
And  therewithal  a  laughter  out  he  brast, 
'*  I  thanke  it  God  that  I  should  end  the  sons. 
And  all  the  service  which  hath  ben  so  long." 

Thus  sang  they  all  the  servipe  of  the  feste, 
And  that  was  done  right  erly  to  my  dome, 
And  forth  goth  all  the  court  both  most  and  teste. 
To  fetch  the  floures  fresh,  and  braunch  and  blome, 
And  namely  hauthom  brought  both  page  and  grome 
With  fresh  garlants  party  blew  and  white. 
And  than  rejoysen  in  their  great  delito. 

Eke  ech  at  other  threw  the  floures  bright. 

The  primerose,  the  violete,  and  the  gora. 

So  than  as  I  beheld  the  royall  sight. 

My  lady  gan  mo  sodenly  behold, 

And  with  a  trewe  love  plited  many  a  foUL 

She  smote  me  through  the  very  heart  as  olivey 

And  Venus  yet  I  thanke  I  am  alive. 
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PiTtE  that  I  have  sought  so  yore  agon 
With  herte  sore,  and  full  of  besie  paine, 
That  in  this  worlde  was  never  wight  so  wo 
Without  deathe,  and  if  I  shall  not  faine, 
My  purpose  was  to  Pitie  to  complaine 
Upon  the  cruelty  and  tyranny 
Of  Love^  that  for  my  trouth  doth  me  dye. 

And  that  I  by  length  of  eertaine  yeares 
Had  ever  in  one  sought  a  time  to  speke, 
To  Pitie  ran  I,  all  b^preint  with  teares, 
To  prayen  her  on  Cruelty  me  awreke  ; 
But  or  I  might  with  any  word  out  breake^ 
Or  tell  her  any  of  my  paines  smerte, 
I  found  her  dead  and  buried  in  an  herte. 

Adowne  I  fell,  whan  I  saw  the  herse, 
Dead  as  a  stone,  while  that  swoone  me  hist, 
But  up  I  rose  with  colour  full  divei'se, 
And  pitously  on  her  mine  eyen  I  cast, 
And  nearer  the  corse  I  gan  proasen  fast. 
And  for  the  soule  I  shope  me  for  to  pray, 
I  was  but  lome,  there  was  no  more  to  say. 

Thus  am  I  slaine,  sith  that  Pitie  is  dead, 

Alas,  the  day  that  ever  it  should  fall  ! 

What  maner  man  dare  now  hold  up  his  head ! 

To  whom  shall  now  any  sorrowful  (lerte  call  t 

Now  Cruelty  hath  cast  to  slee  us  all 

In  idle  hope,  folke  rechelesse  of  painc, 

Sith  she  is  dead,  to  whom  shall  we  complaine  t 

But  yet  encreaseth  me  this  wonder  new, 

That  no  wight  wote  that  she  is  dead  but  I, 

So  many  men  as  in  her  time  her  knew. 

And  vet  she  deyde  so  suddainly, 

For  1  have  sought  her  ever  full  busily, 

Sith  I  had  first  wit  or  mind. 

But  she  was  dead,  ere  I  could  her  find. 

About  her  herse  there  stooden  lustily 
Witliouten  any  mo,  as  thoughte  me, 
Bounty,  perfitely  well  armed  and  richely. 
And  fr^  Beaute,  Lust,  and  Jolitc, 
Assured-manner,  Youth,  and  Honeste, 
Wisedome,  Estate,  Drede,  and  Govemaunce, 
Confedred  both  by  bond  and  alliaunce. 

A  complaint  had  I  written  in  my  honde. 
To  have  put  to  Pitie,  as  a  bill. 
But  I  there  all  this  company  fonde. 
That  rather  would  all  my  cause  spill. 
Than  do  me  heipe  :  I  hold  my  plamt  still 
For  to  those  folke  withouten  faile^ 
Without  Pitie  there  may  no  bill  avail. 


Than  leave  all  rertues,  save  only  Pitie, 
Keping  the  corse,  as  ye  have  heard  me  saine, 
Conferred  by  honde  until  Crueltie, 
And  be  assented  whan  I  shall  be  slaine  ; 
And  I  have  put  my  complainte  up  againe. 
For  to  my  foes  my  bill  I  dare  not  shewe 
The  effect,  which  saith  thus  in  wordes  fewe. 

*<  Humblest  of  herte,  highest  of  reverence, 
Benigne  floure,  croune  of  vertues  all, 
Shewem  unto  your  royall  excellence 
Your  servaunt,  if  I  durst  me  so  call. 
His  mortall  harme  in  which  he  is  }fall. 
And  nought  all  only  for  his  wofuU  fare. 
But  for  your  renome,  as  he  shall  declare. 

"  It  standeth  thus,  that  contraire  Crueltie 

Allied  is  ayenst  your  regaltie 

Under  colour  of  womanly  beautir, 

(For  men  sliould  not  know  her  tyrannic) 

With  Bountie,  Gentillesse,  and  Courtesie, 

And  hath  deprived  you  of  your  place, 

That  is  hie  beautie,  appertenaunt  to  your  grace. 

"  For  Kindly,  by  your  heritage  right 
Ye  be  annexed  ever  unto  Bountie, 
And  verely  ye  ought  to  doe  your  might 
To  heIpe  Trouth  in  his  adversitie  : 
Ye  be  also  the  croune  of  beautie, 
And  certes,  if  ye  want  in  these  twaine 
The  world  is  lore,  there  is  no  more  to  saine. 

"  Eke  what  availeth  manner  and  gentilesse 

Without  you,  benigne  creatnre  ! 

Shall  Crueltie  be  your  govemeresse  T 

Alas,  what  herte  may  it  long  endure  ! 

Wherefore,  but  ye  rather  take  cure 

To  breake  tlmt  perilous  alliaunce, 

Ye  sleen  hem  that  been  in  your  obeysaunce. 

"And  further,  if  ye  suffer  this. 
Your  renoroe  is  fordo  in  a  throw, 
There  shall  no  man  wete  what  pitie  is, 
Alas,  that  ever  your  renome  is  fall  so  low  ! 
Ye  be  also  fro  your  heritage  yth  row  ; 
But  Crueltie,  that  occupieth  your  place, 
And  we  dispaired  that  sceken  your  grace. 

**  Have  mercy  on  me,  thou  Herenus,  queene, 
Tliat  you  have  sought  so  tenderly  and  sore  ; 
Let  some  streame  of  light  on  me  be  scene, 
That  love  and  drede  you  ever  longer  the  more  ; 
For  soothly  to  saine,  I  bearo  so  sore, 
And  though  I  be  not  conning  for  to  plaine. 
For  Goddes  love  have  mercy  on  my  paine  ! 
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'*  My  paine  is  this,  that  nought  so  I  desire. 
That  have  I  not,  ne  nothing  like  thereto 
And  ever  setteth  Desire  mine  herte  on  fire, 
Eke  on  that  other  side  where  that  I  go, 
What  maner  thing  that  may  encrease  my  wo. 
That  have  I  ready  unsought  every  where, 
Me  lacketh  but  my  death,  and  then  my  berc. 

**  What  nedeth  to  shew  parcell  of  my  paine  t 
Sith  every  wo,  that  herte  may  bethinke, 
I  suffer,  and  yet  I  dare  not  to  you  plaine. 
For  well  I  wote,  though  I  wake  or  winke^ 


Ye  recke  not  whether  I  flete  or  rinke  ; 

And  nathelesse  yet  mv  trouth  I  shall  susteme 

Unto  my  death,  and  that  shall  well  be  sene. 

<<  This  is  to  saine,  I  will  be  yours  erer. 
Though  ye  me  slee  by  Crueltie  your  fo^ 
Algate  my  spirit  shall  never  disceyer 
Fro  your  service,  fro  any  paine  or  wo. 
Sith  ye  be  yet  dead,  alas,  that  it  is  so  I 
Thus  for  your  death  I  maye  wepe  and  plaine 
With  herte  sore^  and  full  of  busie  paine." 

CXPLICIT. 
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'<  0  THOU  fiers  God  of  armes.  Mars  the  rede, 
That  in  thy  frosty  countrey  called  Thrace, 
Within  thy  grisly  temples  full  of  drede. 
Honoured  art  as  patrone  of  that  place. 
With  thee  Bellona,  Pallas  full  of  grace. 
Be  present^  and  my  song  continue  and  gie  ! 
At  my  beginning  thus  to  Uiee  I  crie. 

**  For  it  full  depe  is  sonken  in  my  mindo 
With  pitous  herte,  in  English  to  endite 
This  old  stor}',  in  Latine  which  I  finde. 
Of  queene  Annelida  and  false  Arcite, 
That  elde,  which  all  can  frete  and  bite, 
(And  it  hath  freten  many  a  noble  story,) 
Ilath  nigh  devoured  out  of  our  memory. 

^  Be  favourable  eke  thou  Polimnia, 

On  Pemaso  that  hath  thy  sbters  glade. 

By  Elicon,  not  far  from  Cirsa, 

Singest  with  voice  memorial  in  the  shade. 

Under  the  laurer,  which  that  may  not  fade, 

And  do  that  I  my  ship  to  haven  winne  ! 

First  follow  I  Stace,  and  after  him  Corinne." 

Jamque  domos  patrias  Cithia  pott  atpera  ffentis, 
PrcBlia  laurigeo  tubeuntem  Thesea  ourru, 
Latifici  plautui  missusque  ad  *idera  vulgi,  ^c. 

Whan  Theseus  with  warres  long  and  great, 
The  aspre  foike  of  Cithe  had  overcome. 
The  laurer  crowned  in  his  chaire  gold  beat, 
Home  to  his  country  houses  is  ycome. 
For  which  the  people  blisful  all  and  some, 
So  criden,  that  to  the  sterres  it  went. 
And  him  to  honouren  did  all  hir  entent. 

Before  this  duke  in  sign  of  victory. 
The  trompes  come,  and  in  his  baner  large. 
The  image  of  Mars,  and  in  token  of  giory. 
Men  might  see  of  treasure  many  a  charge. 
Many  a  bright  helm,  and  many  a  spere  and  targe, 
Many  a  fresh  knight,  and  many  a  blisful  rout. 
On  horse  and  on  foot,  in  all  the  field  about. 

Ipotita  his  wife,  the  hardy  queene 
Of  Cithia,  that  he  conquered  had, 
With  Emily  her  young  suster  shene, 
Faire  in  a  chaire  of  gold  he  with  him  lad, 


That  all  the  ground  about  her  chair  she  sprad 
With  brightness  of  beauty  in  her  face. 
Fulfilled  of  largesse  and  of  grace. 

With  his  triumph  and  laurer  crowned  thni^ 

In  all  the  floure  of  fortunes  yeving. 

Let  I  this  noble  prince  Theseus 

Toward  Athenes  in  his  way  riding. 

And  fonde  I  woU  in  shortly  to  bring 

The  slye  way  of  that  I  gan  to  write. 

Of  queene  Annelida  and  false  Arcite. 

Mars,  that  through  his  furious  conise  of  ire, 

The  old  wrath  of  Juno  to  fulfill. 

Hath  set  the  peoples  hertes  both  on  fire 

Of  Thebes  and  Grece^  and  everich  other  to  kUl 

With  bloody  speres,  rested  never  still. 

But  throng  now  here,  now  there,  among  hem  both) 

That  everich  other  slue^  so  were  they  wroth. 

For  whan  Amphiorax  and  Tideus^ 
Ipomedon  and  Partinope  also 
Were  dedde,  and  slain  proud  Campaneus, 
And  whan  the  wretched  Thebans  brethren  two 
Were  slain,  and  king  Adrastus  home  ygo. 
So  desolate  stood  Thebes  and  so  bare, 
That  no  wight  could  remedy  his  care. 

And  whan  the  old  Creon  gan  espy 

How  that  the  blood  royal  was  brought  adown, 

He  held  the  citee  by  his  tyranny, 

And  did  the  gentils  of  that  regioun 

To  been  his  friends,  and  dwell  in  the  toun. 

So  what  for  love  of  him,  and  what  for  awe. 

The  noble  folke  were  to  the  towne  ydrawe. 

Among  all  these,  Annelida  the  queene 
Of  Ermony  was  in  that  towne  dwelling. 
That  fairer  was  than  tlie  Sonne  sheene. 
Throughout  the  world  so  gan  her  name  spring 
That  her  to  see  had  every  wight  liking, 
For  as  of  trouth,  is  there  none  her  liche 
Of  all  the  women  in  this  world  riche. 

Yong  was  this  queene,  of  twenty  yere  old. 
Of  middle  stature,  and  of  soch  faimesse, 
That  Nature  had  a  joy  her  to  behold, 
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0  speaken  of  her  stedfastnesse, 
d  hath  Penelope  and  Lucresse, 
tly  if  she  may  ben  comprehended, 
ght  nothing  been  amended. 

lan  knight  eke  sothe  to  sain, 
;,  therto  withall  a  lusty  knight, 
IS  double  in  love,  and  nothing  plain, 
U  in  that  craft  over  any  wight, 
his  cunning  wan  this  lady  bright : 
forth  he  gan  her  trouth  assure, 
him  trusteth  over  any  creature. 

uld  I  sain  T  she  loveth  Arcite  so 
n  that  he  was  absent  any  throw, 
r  thought  her  herte  brast  atwo, 
r  sight  to  her  he  bare  him  low, 
le  wende  have  all  his  herte  vknow, 
IS  false,  it  n*as  but  fayned  chore, 

1  not  soche  crafte  men  to  lere. 

rthelesse,  full  mikell  businesse 

r  that  he  might  his  lady  winne, 

e  he  would  dien  for  distresse, 

lis  witte  he  said  he  would  twinne : 

while  I  for  it  was  routh  and  sinne, 

upon  his  sorrowes  would  rue, 

ng  thinketh  the  false  as  doth  the  true. 

tme  found  Arcite  in  soch  manere, 

ras  his  that  she  hath,  moch  or  lite, 

creature  made  she  cheer, 

han  it  liked  to  Arcite, 

9  no  lack  with  which  he  might  her  wite, 

o  ferforth  yeven  him  to  please, 

hat  liked  him  did  her  ease. 

s  to  her  no  manor  letter  sent, 
bed  love,  from  any  maner  wight, 
ne  shewed  him,  or  it  was  brent, 
he  was,  and  did  her  full  might, 
n'il  hide  nothing  from  her  knight, 
r  any  untrouth  her  upbreyde  ; 
3ode  his  herte  she  obeyd. 


le  made  him  jalous  over  her, 
t  that  any  man  had  to  her  sayd, 
would  praicn  her  to  swere 
I  that  word,  or  make  him  y  veil  a^ 
ide  she  out  of  her  wit  have  braid, 
as  but  sleight  and  flatterie, 
ove  he  fained  jelousie. 


lis  tooke  she  so  debonairly, 
lis  will  her  thought  it  skilful  thing, 
the  longer  she  loved  him  tenderly, 
lim  honour  as  he  were  a  king, 
!  was  to  him  wedded  with  a  ring, 
•forth  upon  trouth  is  her  entent, 
re  he  goth  her  herte  with  him  went. 

)  shal  eat,  on  him  is  so  her  thought, 
unneth  of  meate  toke  she  keepe, 
1  she  was  to  her  rest  brought, 
be  thought  alway  till  that  she  slepe, 
was  absent,  prively  doth  she  wcpe  ; 
th  faire  Annelida  the  queene, 
Arcite,  that  did  her  all  this  tone, 

I  Arcite,  of  his  newfanglenesse, 
0  him  so  kmly  was  ana  trewe, 


Tooke  lesse  deintee  for  her  stedfastnesse. 
And  saw  another  lady  proude  and  newe. 
And  right  anon  he  clad  him  in  her  hewe, 
Wote  I  not  whether  in  white,  reed,  or  grene. 
And  falsed  faire  Annelida  the  queene. 

But  neverthelesse,  great  wonder  was  it  none 

Though  he  were  false,  for  it  is  the  kind  of  man, 

Sith  Lamech  was,  that  is  so  long  agone. 

To  be  in  love  as  false  as  ever  he  can. 

He  was  the  first  father  that  began 

To  loven  two,  and  was  in  bigamye. 

And  he  found  tents  first,  but  if  men  lye. 

This  false  Arcite,  somewhat  must  he  faine. 
Whan  he  was  false,  to  coveren  his  tratourie,  ^ 
Right  as  an  horse,  that  can  both  bite  and  plaine. 
For  he  bare  her  in  honde  of  treacherie. 
And  swore  he  coude  her  doublenesse  espye. 
And  all  was  ialsenesse  that  she  to  him  ment ; 
Thus  swore  this  thefe,  and  forth  his  way  he  went 

Alas,  what  herte  might  endure  it. 

For  ronthe  or  wo,  her  sorrow  for  to  tell  I 

Or  what  man  hath  the  cunning  or  the  wit. 

Or  what  man  might  within  the  chambre  dwell. 

If  I  to  him  rehersen  shall  the  Hell 

That  suffrcth  fayre  Annelida  the  queene. 

For  false  Arcite,  that  did  her  all  this  tone ! 

She  wepeth,  waileih,  and  swouneth  pitoosly, 
To  ground  deed  she  falleth  as  a  stone 
Crampisheth  her  limmes  crokedlv. 
She  speketh  as  hor  witte  were  all  agone. 
Other  colour  than  ashen  hath  she  none, 
Ne  none  other  word  speketh  she  moch  or  lite, 
But  **  Mercy,  cruell  herte,  mine  Arcite." 

And  thus  endureth,  til  that  she  was  so  mate 
That  she  ne  hath  foot,  on  which  she  may  snstene. 
But  forth  languishing  ever  in  this  estate. 
Of  which  Arcite  hath  neyther  routhe  ne  tene. 
His  herte  was  elswhere  newe  and  grene, 
That  on  her  wo,  ne  deineth  him  not  to  Uiink, 
Him  recketh  never  whether  she  flete  or  sinke. 

This  newe  lady  holdeth  him  so  narowe. 
Up  by  the  bridel,  at  the  staves  end. 
That  every  word  he  dred  it  as  an  arowe. 
Her  daunger  made  him  both  bowe  and  bend. 
And  as  her  luste,  made  him  tume  or  wend, 
For  she  ne  eraunted  him  in  her  living. 
No  grace,  why  that  he  hath  to  sing. 

But  drove  him  forth,  unneth  list  her  know 
That  he  was  servaunt  unto  her  ladyship. 
But  lest  he  were  proude,  she  helde  him  lowe, 
Thus  serveth  he,  without  meate  or  sip, 
She  sent  him  now  to  land,  and  now  to  ship. 
And  for  she  yave  him  daunger  all  his  fill, 
Therfore  she  had  him  at  her  owne  will. 

Ensampic  of  this,  ye  thrifty  women  all, 
Take  hede  of  Annelida  and  false  Arcite, 
That  for  her  list  him  her  dere  herte  call. 
And  was  so  meke,  therefore  he  loved  her  lite, 
The  kinde  of  mannes  herte  is  to  delite 
On  thing  that  straunge  is,  al  so  God  me  save. 
For  what  they  may  not  get^  thai  wold  they  have. 
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Now  turue  we  to  Annelida  ayen, 
That  pineth  day  by  day  iu  languishing, 
But  whan  she  saw  that  her  ne  gate  no  geyn, 
Upon  a  day  full  sorrowfully  wepying, 
She  cast  her  for  to  make  a  complaining, 
And  with  her  owne  hand  she  gan  it  write. 
And  sent  it  to  her  Theban  knight  Arcite. 


THE  COMPLAINT  OF  ANNELIDA  TO 
FALSE  ARCITE. 


^  So  thirled  with  the  point  of  remembraunce, 

Theswerde  of  8orowe,whette  with  false  pleasaonce, 

Mine  herte  bare  of  blisse,  and  black  of  hew 

That  turned  is  to  quaking  all  my  daunce, 

My  sewerty  is  a  waped  countenaunce. 

Sens  it  avayleth  noueht  to  ben  trew  : 

For  who  so  trew  is,  it  shall  her  rew, 

That  serveth  love,  and  doth  her  observaunce 

Alway  to  one,  and  chaungeth  for  no  new. 

**  I  wote  my  selfe  as  well  as  any  wight, 
For  I  loved  one,  with  all  mine  herte  and  might 
More  than  my  self  an  hundred  thousand  sith. 
And  called  him  my  hertes  life,  my  knight, 
And  was  all  his,  as  ferre  as  it  was  right. 
And  whan  that  he  was  glad,  than  was  I  blithe. 
And  his  disease  was  my  death  as  swithe, 
And  he  ayen,  his  trouth  hath  me  plight, 
For  evermore  hys  lady  me  to  kithe. 

'^  Now  is  he  false  alas,  and  causeles. 
And  of  my  wo  he  is  so  routhles, 
That  with  a  worde  him  Ibt  not  ones  diunc. 
To  bring  ayen  my  sorowfull  herte  in  pees. 
For  he  is  caught  up  in  another  lees  ; 
Right  as  him  list,  he  laugheth  at  my  paine. 
And  I  ne  can  mine  herte  not  restraine 
For  to  love  him  yet  alway  nevertheles, 
And  of  all  this  I  n'ot  to  whom  to  plaiue. 

<'  And  should  I  plaine,  alas,  the  hard  stounde, 
Unto  my  foe,  that  yave  mine  herte  a  woundc. 
And  yet  desireth  that  mine  liarme  be  more, 
Now  certes  ferther  well  I  never  found, 
None  other  helpe,  my  sores  for  to  sound. 
My  desteny  hath  shaped  so  full  yore, 
I  well  none  other  medicine  ne  lore, 
I  woU  ben  aye  there  I  was  ones  bound, 
That  I  have  said,  be  said  for  evermore. 

^  Alas,  where  is  become  your  gentilnesse. 
Your  words  full  of  pleasaunce  and  humblenesse, 
Your  observaunce  in  so  lowe  manere. 
Your  awayting,  and  your  besinesse. 
On  me  that  ye  called  your  maistreese. 
Your  soveraine  lady  in  this  worlde  here  ! 
Alas,  is  there  ncyther  worde  ne  cliere. 
Ye  vouchsafe  upon  mine  hevinesse  ? 
Alas,  your  love,  I  buy  it  all  to  dere. 

**  Now  certes  swete,  though  that  ye 

Thus  causelesse  the  cause  be, 

Of  my  deedly  adversite, 

Your  manly  reason  ought  it  to  respite. 

To  slee  your  frende,  and  namely  me. 

That  never  yet  in  no  det^ 

Offended  you,  as  wisely  he 

That  all  wotc,  of  wo  my  soule  quite. 


^  But  for  I  was  so  playne,  Arcite, 

In  all  my  workes  much  and  lite. 

And  was  so  besie  you  to  delite, 

Myne  honour  save,  meke,  kinde,  and  fre. 

Therefore  ye  put  in  me  this  wite : 

Alas,  ye  retche  not  a  mite, 

Though  that  the  swerde  of  sorow  bite 

My  wofull  herte,  through  your  cruelty. 

**  My  sweet  foe,  why  do  ye  so  for  shame, 
And  thinks  ye  that  furthered  be  your  name, 
To  love  a  newe,  and  ben  untrew  aye. 
And  put  you  in  slander  now  and  blame. 
And  do  to  me  adversitie  and  grame. 
That  love  you  most,  God  thou  west,  alwmye  ? 
Yet  tume  ayen,  and  yet  be  playne  some  daye, 
And  than  shall  this  that  now  is  mis,  ben  game, 
And  all  foryeve,  while  I  lyve  may. 

"  Lo,  herte  myne,  al  this  is  for  to  saine. 
As  whether  shall  I  pray  or  els  plaine^ 
Which  is  the  way  to  done  you  to  be  trewe  f 
For  either  mote  I  have  you  in  my  chaine, 
Or  with  the  deth  ye  mote  depart  ns  twaine. 
There  bethe  none  other  meaiie  wayes  new. 
For  God  so  wisely  on  my  soule  rewe. 
As  verily  ye  slaine  me  with  the  paine, 
That  mowe  ye  see  unfained  on  mine  hewe. 

^  For  thus  ferforth  have  I  my  deth  sought, 
My  selfe  I  murder  with  my  privie  thought« 
For  sorow  and  routh  of  your  unkindnesae, 
I  wepe,  I  waile,  I  fast,  all  helpeth  naugh^ 
I  voide  joy  that  is  to  speake  of  aught^ 
I  voide  company,  I  flie  gladnesse ; 
Who  may  avaunt  her  better  of  hevinesse. 
Than  I  T  and  to  this  plite  have  ye  me  brought, 
Without  gllte,  me  needeth  no  witnesse. 

**  And  should  I  pray,  and  weiven  womanhede^ 

Nay  rather  death,  than  do  so  foule  a  dede, 

And  aske  mercy  and  giltlesse,  what  nede  t 

And  if  I  plaine  what  life  I  lede. 

You  recketh  not,  that  know  I  out  of  drede. 

And  if  I  unto  you  mine  othes  bede 

For  mine  excuse,  a  scome  shall  be  my  mede, 

Your  chere  floureth,  but  it  woll  not  sede. 

Full  long  agon  I  might  have  taken  hede. 

'<  For  though  I  had  you  to  morow  agayn^ 

I  might  as  well  hold  Aprill  from  raine, 

As  holde  you  to  maken  stedfast. 

Almighty  God,  of  trouth  the  soverain. 

Where  is  that  trouth  of  man,  who  hath  it  slayn  t 

She  that  hem  loveth,  shall  hem  find  as  fast. 

As  in  a  tempest  is  a  rotten  mast ; 

Is  that  a^tame  beest,  that  is  aye  fayne 

To  renne'away,  whan  he  is  lest  agast ! 

"  Now  mercy  sweete,  if  I  missay. 

Have  I  aught  said  out  of  the  way, 

I  n'ot,  my  witte  is  all  away, 

I  fare  as  doth  the  songe  of  chantepleore. 

For  now  I  plaine,  and  now  I  play, 

I  am  so  mased  that  I  dey, 

Arcite  hath  borne  away  the  key 

Of  all  my  world,  and  my  good  aventure. 

**  For  in  this  world  there  is  no  creature. 
Walking  in  more  discomfiture, 
Than  I,  ne  more  sorowe  endure. 
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•cpe  a  furlonge  way  or  tway, 

eth  me  that  your  figure 

staut  clad  in  asure, 

fro  a  newe  assure, 

trewe,  and  mercy  mc  to  pray. 

ni);1it,  this  wonder  sight  ydrie, 
0  day  for  such  affray  I  die. 
this  right  nauglit  ywis  ye  rctche, 
ore  mine  eyen  two  ben  drye, 
ir  routh,  and  to  your  trouth  I  crie 
jvay,  to  ferre  been  they  to  fetch  ! 
•th  me  my  desteny  a  wretch, 
rede  out  of  this  drcde  or  gie, 
Y  wit  (so  wcake  is  it)  not  stretch. 

1 1  thus,  sith  I  may  do  no  more, 
p  for  now  and  evermore. 


For  I  shall  never  effce  puUen  in  balaunce 
My  sikemesse,  ne  leme  of  love  the  lore, 
But  as  the  swan,  I  have  berde  say  full  yore, 
Ayenst  his  deth  woU  sing  in  his  penaunce, 
So  sing  I  here  the  destinie  and  chaunce. 
How  that  Arcite,  Annelida  so  soro 
Hath  thrilled  with  the  point  of  remembraunco.** 

Whan  that  Annelida  this  wofull  queene. 
Hath  of  her  hand  written  in  this  wise. 
With  face  deed,  betwixt  pale  and  greene. 
She  fell  a  swoune,  and  sithe  she  gan  to  rise. 
And  unto  Mars  avoweth  sacrifise 
Within  the  temple,  with  a  sorowful  chere. 
That  shapen  wais,  as  ye  may  pUinly  here. 
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9  short,  the  craft  so  long  to  leme, 
u  hard,  so  sharpe  the  conquering, 
Tul  joy  alway  Uiat  flit  so  yeme, 
;an  I  by  Love,  that  my  feeling 
with  his  wonderful  werkyng, 
is,  that  whan  I  on  him  thiuk, 
;te  1  wel,  whether  I  fleto  or  sink. 

that  I  know  not  Love  in  dede, 

w  that  he  quiteth  fulke  hir  hire, 

th  me  full  oft  in  bookes  redo 

"acles,  and  of  his  ci'ucU  ii*e, 

)  I  well,  he  woU  be  lorde  and  sire  : 

say  his  strokes  bo  sore, 

five  such  a  lorde,  I  can  no  more. 

%'hat  for  lust  and  what  for  lore, 

rede  I  of,  as  I  you  told, 

ore  speake  I  all  this  ?  naught  yore 

ipped  me  to  behold 

oke  was  ywritten  with  lettei'S  old, 

upon  a  certain  thing  to  Icrne, 

uiy  full  fiist  I  radUe  and  ycrnc. 

the  old  fieldes,  as  men  saithe, 
this  new  corne  fro  yore  to  yei*e, 
'  old  bookes,  in  good  faithe, 
this  new  science  that  men  lere, 
>  puqiose,  as  of  this  mattere, 
rth  it  gan  me  so  delite, 
at  day  me  thought  it  but  a  lite. 

of  which  I  make  mencion, 
IS  right  thus,  as  I  shall  tell, 
the  dn'ume  of  Scipion  : 
seven  it  had,  of  Heaven  and  Hell, 
,  and  soules  that  therein  dwell, 
a  shortly  as  I  can  it  trcatc, 
enee  I  woU  vou  j-aiiic  the  ;:roat9. 


First  telleth  it,  whan  Scipion  was  come 
In  Affricke,  how  he  meteth  Massinisse, 
That  him  for  joy,  in  armes  hath  ynome, 
Tlian  telleth  he  hir  speach  and  all  the  blisse, 
That  was  betwixt  hem  til  the  day  gan  misse. 
And  how  his  auncester  Affrikan  so  dere, 
Gan  in  his  slepe  that  night  til  him  appere. 

Than  telleth  it,  that  from  a  sterrie  place. 
How  Affrikan  hath  him  Cartage  shewed. 
And  warned  him  before  of  all  his  grace. 
And  said  him,  what  man  lered  eyther  lewde. 
That  loveth  common  profite  well  ithewde, 
He  should  into  a  blissfuU  place  wend. 
There  as  the  joy  is  without  any  end. 

Than  asked  lie,  if  folke  that  here  been  dede 
Have  life,  and  dwelling  in  another  place  ! 

And  Affrikan  said  Ye,  without  any  drede. 
And  how  our  present  lives  space 
Ment  but  a  maner  death,  what  way  we  trace. 
And  rightfuU  folke,  shuU  gon  after  they  die 
To  Heaven,  and  shewed  him  the  Galaxic. 

Than  shewed  he  him  the  little  earth  that  here  ia 
To  regard  of  the  Heavens  quantite. 
And  lUTter  shewed  he  hym  the  nine  speris, 
And  after  that  the  melodie  heard  he. 
That  commeth  of  thilke  speres  thriHo  three. 
That  welles  of  musicke  been  and  melodie 
In  th'is  world  here,  and  cause  of  armonie. 

Than  said  he  him,  sens  Earth  was  so  lite, 
And  full  of  tounnent,  and  of  hardo  grace, 
That  he  ne  should  him  in  this  world  delite  : 
Than  told  he  him,  in  certain  yeres  space, 
That  every  sterre  should  come  into  his  place, 
There  it  was  first,  and  all  should  out  of  mindly 
That  in  this  world  ii  dtuie  of  all  manland. 
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Than  prayed  him  Scipion,  to  tell  him  all 
The  way  to  come  into  that  Heaven  blime, 
And  he  said  :  ^'  First  know  thy  selfe  immortall, 
And  loke  aie  besely  that  thou  werche  and  wiaae 
To  common  profite,  and  thou  shalt  not  miase 
To  come  swiftly  unto  that  place  dcre. 
That  full  of  blisse  is,  and  of  soules  clere. 

^  And  breakers  of  the  law,  soth  to  saine. 
And  likerous  folke,  after  that  they  been  dede, 
Shall  whirle  about  the  world  alwuy  in  paine 
Till  many  a  world  be  passed  out  of  drede, 
And  than,  foryeven  all  hir  wicked  dede, 
Than  shullen  they  come  to  that  blisfull  place, 
To  which  to  comen,  God  send  thee  grace." 

The  day  gan  fiiilen,  and  the  darke  night 
That  reveth  beastes  from  hir  businessc, 
Beraft  me  my  booke  for  lacke  of  light. 
And  to  my  bedde  I  gan  me  for  to  dresse, 
Fulfilled  of  thought  and  besie  heavinesse, 
For  both  I  had  thyng,  which  that  I  n*old, 
And  eke  I  no  had  that  thing  that  I  wold. 

But  finally  my  spirite  at  last, 
Forweary  of  my  labour  all  that  day, 
Tooke  rest,  that  made  me  to  stepe'fast. 
And  in  my  sleepe  I  mette,  as  that  I  say, 
How  Affrikan,  right  in  the  selfe  aray 
That  Scipion  him  saw,  before  that  tide. 
Was  come,  and  stode  right  at  my  beds  side. 

The  wearic  hunter  sleeping  in  his  bedde, 

The  wood  ayen  his  mind  goeth  anone, 

The  judge  dremeth  how  his  plees  be  spedde. 

The  carter  dremeth  how  his  cartes  gone. 

The  rich  of  gold,  the  knight  fights  with  his  fone, 

The  sicke  mette  he  drinketh  of  the  tonne. 

The  lover  mette  he  hath  his  lady  wonne. 

Can  I  not  saine,  if  that  the  cause  were 

For  I  had  radde  of  Affrikan  befome, 

That  made  me  to  mete  that  he  stood  there. 

But  thus  said  he  :  '<  Thou  hast  thee  so  well  borne 

In  looking  of  mine  old  booke  all  to  tome. 

Of  which  Macrobie  raught  not  a  lite, 

That  some  dele  of  thy  labour  would  I  quite." 

Citherea,  tliou  blisful  lady  swete, 

That  with  thy  fire  brond  dauntest  whan  thee  lest, 

That  madest  me  this  swevcn  for  to  mete, 

Be  thou  my  helpe  in  this,  for  thou  maist  best, 

As  wisely  as  I  seigh  the  north  northwest, 

Whan  I  began  my  sweven  for  to  write. 

So  yeve  me  might  to  rime  it  and  endite. 

This  foresaid  Affrikan  me  hent  anone. 

And  forthwith  him  to  a  gate  brought. 

Right  of  a  parke,  walled  with  grene  stone. 

And  over  the  gate,  with  letters  large  ywrought. 

There  were  verse  ywritten  as  me  thought 

On  either  halfe,  of  full  great  difference. 

Of  which  I  shall  you  say  the  playne  sentence  : 

^  Through  me  men  gon  into  the  blisful  place 
Of  hertes  heale  and  dedly  woundes  cure. 
Through  me  men  gon  into  the  well  of  grace, 
There  grene  and  lusty  May  shall  ever  endure, 
This  is  the  way  to  all  good  aventure. 
Be  i^hid  thou  render,  and  thysorow  offcast, 
All  open  am  I,  passe  in  andspede  thee  fast." 


^  Through  me  men  gon  "  (than  spake  the  oUmt ndt) 
<<  Unto  the  mortall  strokes  of  the  speare^ 
Of  which  Disdaine  and  Danger  is  ihe  gide  ; 
There  never  tree  shall  fruit  ne  leares  dmiv^ 
This  streme  you  ledeth  to  the  sorowfiil  vevBy 
There  as  the  fish  in  pryson  is  all  dry. 
The  eschewing  is  onely  the  remedy." 


These  verses  of  gold  and  asure  ywritten 
Of  which  I  gan  astonied  to  behold. 
For  with  that  one  encreased  all  my  feuv^ 
And  with  that  other  gan  my  herte  to  bddc^ 
That  one  me  hette,  that  other  did  me  eoldc^ 
No  wit  had  I  for  errour  for  to  eheae. 
To  enter  or  flie,  or  me  to  save  or  lese. 

Right  as  betwene  adamants  two^ 
Of  even  weight,  a  peece  of  yron  set 
Ne  hath  no  might  to  move  ne  to  ne  trOp 
For  what  that  one  may  hale  that  other  let, 
So  fared  I,  that  I  n*ist  where  me  was  bet 
To  entre  or  leave,  till  Affrikan  my  gide, 
Me  hent  and  shove  in  at  the  gates  wide. 

And  said,  <<  It  standeth  written  in  thy  Cms, 
Thine  errour,  though  thou  tell  it  not  me^ 
But  dread  thee  not  to  come  into  this  plaee, 
For  this  writing  is  nothing  meant  by  thee, 
Ne  by  none,  but  he  Love's  servaont  bee. 
For  thou  of  love  hast  lost  thy  tast  of  geese, 
As  sicke  men  hath,  of  swete  and  bittemeae. 

**  But  natheles,  although  thou  be  dull. 
That  thou  canst  not  doe,  yet  mayst  thoa  aec^ 
For  many  a  man  that  may  not  stand  a  pnO, 
Yet  liketh  it  him  at  the  wrestlyng  for  to  bc^ 
And  demeth  yet,  whether  he  doe  bet,  or  he, 
And  if  thou  haddcst  connyng  for  t'endite, 
I  shall  thee  shew  matter  of  to  write.'* 

And  with  that  my  hand  in  his  he  toke  anon, 
Of  which  I  comfort  caught,  and  went  in  last, 
But  Lord  so  I  was  glad,  and  well  begon. 
For  over  all,  where  I  mine  eyen  cast. 
Were  trees  clad  with  leaves,  that  aie  sbal  last 
Echo  in  his  kind,  with  colour  fresh  and  grene. 
As  emeraude,  that  joy  it  was  to  sene. 

The  bilder  oke,  and  eke  the  hardy  aashe. 
The  piller  elme,  the  coffre  unto  caraine. 
The  boxe  pipe  tree,  holme  to  whippes  lasahe, 
The  sailing  firre,  the  cipres  death  to  plaine. 
The  shooter  ewe,  the  aspc  for  shaftes  plaine. 
The  olive  of  peace,  and  eke  the  dronken  vim^ 
The  victor  palme,  the  laurer  too  divine. 

A  gardein  saw  I  full  of  blosomed  bowis. 
Upon  a  river  in  a  grene  mede. 
There  as  sweetness©  evermore  inough  is. 
With  flourcs  white,  blewe,  yelowe,  and  ivde. 
And  cold  wellc  streames,  nothing  dede, 
That  swomnien  full  of  smale  fishes  light. 
With  finnes  rede,  and  scales  silver  bright. 

On  every  bough  the  birdes  heard  I  sing. 

With  voice  of  angell  in  hir  armonie, 

That  busied  hem  hir  birdes  forth  to  bring. 

The  little  pretty  conies  to  hir  play  gan  hie, 

And  further  all  about  I  gan  espie 

The  dredcful  roe,  the  buck,  the  nart,  and  hind, 

Squirrels,  and  beastes  small  of  flientle  kind. 
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Of  instruments  of  stringes  in  accorde 
Heard  I  so  play  a  ravishing  swetnesse, 
That  God,  that  maker  is  of  all  and  Lorde, 
Ne  heard  never  better,  as  I  gesse, 
Therewith  a  wind,  nnneth  it  might  be  lesse, 
Made  in  the  leaves  grene  a  noise  soft 
Accordant  to  the  foules  song  on  loft. 

The  aire  of  the  place  so  attcmpre  was, 
That  never  was  ther  grevance  of  hot  ne  cold, 
There  was  eke  every  noisome  roice  and  gras, 
Ne  no  man  may  there  waxe  sicke  ne  old. 
Yet  was  there  more  joy  o  thousand  fold. 
Than  I  can  tell  or  ever  could  or  might. 
There  is  ever  clere  day,  and  never  night. 

Under  a  tree  beside  a  well  I  sey 

Cupide,  our  lorde,  his  arrowes  forge  and  file. 

And  at  his  feete  his  bowe  already  lay, 

And  well  his  doughter  tempred  all  the  while 

The  heddes  in  the  well,  with  her  wile 

She  couched  hem  after,  as  they  should  serve 

Some  to  slee,  and  some  to  wound  and  carve. 

Tho  was  I  ware  of  Pleasaunce  anon  right. 
And  of  Array,  Lust,  Beauty,  and  Curtesie, 
And  of  the  Craft,  that  can  and  hath  the  might 
To  don  by  force  a  wight  to  don  folic  : 
Disfigrored  was  she,  I  will  not  lie. 
And  by  himselfe,  under  an  oke  I  gesse, 
Sawe  I  Delite,  that  stood  with  Gentlenesse. 

Than  saw  I  Beauty,  with  a  nice  attire. 
And  Youth,  full  of  game  and  jolitee, 
Foole-hardinesse,  Flatterie,  and  Desire, 
Messagerie,  Mede,  and  other  three, 
Hir  names  shall  not  here  be  told  for  me  ; 
And  upon  pillers  great  of  jasper  long, 
I  sawe  a  temple  ox  brasse  yfounded  strong. 

And  about  the  temple  daunced  alway 
Women  inow,  of  which  some  there  were 
Faire  of  hemaelf,  and  some  of  hem  were  gay. 
In  kirtils  all  disheveled  went  they  there. 
That  was  their  office  ever,  fro  yere  to  yere  ; 
And  on  the  temple,  saw  I  white  and  faire, 
Of  doves  sitting  many  a  thousand  paire. 

And  before  the  temple  doore  full  soberlv. 
Dame  Peace  sat,  a  curtaine  in  her  honde. 
And  her  beside  wonder  discrotly, 
Dame  Pacience,  sitting  there  I  fonde. 
With  face  pale,  upon  an  hill  of  sonde. 
And  alther  next,  within  and  without, 
Behest  and  Arte,  and  of  her  folke  a  rout. 

Within  the  temple,  of  sighes  bote  as  fire, 
I  heard  a  swough  that  gan  about  ren. 
Which  sighes  were  engendred  with  desire. 
That  ma&  every  herte  for  to  bren 
Of  newe  flambe,  and  well  espied  I  then. 
That  all  the  cause  of  sorowes  that  they  drie 
Come  of  th^  bitter  goddess  Jalousie. 

The  god  Priapus  saw  I  as  I  went 
Within  the  temple,  in  soverain  place  stond. 
In  such  array,  as  whan  the  asse  him  shent 
With  crie  by  night,  and  with  sceptre  in  honde  ; 
Full  busilie  men  gan  assay  and  fonde. 
Upon  his  hedde  to  set  of  sondrie  hewe, 
GariaodM  full  of  freshe  floores  newe. 


And  in  a  privie  comer,  in  disport 
Found  I  Venus,  and  her  porter  Richesse, 
That  was  full  noble  and  hautein  of  her  port ; 
Darke  was  that  place,  but  i^ter  lightnesse 
I  sawe  a  lite,  unnethes  it  might  be  lesse. 
And  on  a  bed  of  golde  she  lay  to  rest. 
Till  that  the  bote  Sonne  gan  to  west. 

Her  gilte  heeres  with  a  gold  threde 
Ybound  were,  untressed  as  she  lay. 
And  naked  from  the  brest  unto  the  hede, 
Men  might  her  see,  and  sothly  for  to  saie. 
The  remnaunt,  covered  well  to  mv  paie, 
Right  with  a  little  kerchefe  uf  Valence, 
There  was  no  thicker  clothe  of  defence. 

The  place  gave  a  thousand  savours  soote^ 
And  Bacchus  god  of  wine  sate  her  beside, 
And  Ceres  next,  that  doeth  of  hunger  boote, 
And  as  I  said,  amiddes  lay  Cupide, 
To  whom  on  knees,  the  yonge  folkes  cride. 
To  be  their  helpe,  but  thus  I  let  her  lie. 
And  farther  in  her  temple  I  gan  espie. 

That  in  dLspite  of  Diane  the  chaste. 

Full  many  a  bowe  ybroke  hing  on  the  wall. 

Of  maidens,  such  as  gone  hir  times  waste 

In  her  service  :  and  painted  over  all. 

Of  many  a  storie,  of  which  I  touch  shall 

A  fewe,  as  of  Calixte,  and  Athalant, 

And  many  a  maid,  of  which  the  name  I  want. 

Semyramus,  Candace,  and  Hercules, 
Biblls,  Dido,  Tisbe,  and  Piramus, 
Tristram,  Isoude,  Paris,  and  Achilles, 
Helaine,  Cleopatre,  and  Troilus, 
Sylla,  and  eke  the  mother  of  Romulus, 
All  these  were  paynted  on  that  other  side. 
And  all  hir  love,  and  in  what  plite  they  dide. 

Whan  I  was  commen  ayen  into  the  place 
That  I  of  spake,  that  was  so  soote  and  grene. 
Forth  walked  I  tho,  my  selven  to  solace, 
Tho  was  I  ware,  where  there  sate  a  queue. 
That  as  of  light  the  sommer  Sunne  shene 
Passeth  the  sterre,  right  so  over  mesure. 
She  fairer  was  than  any  creature. 

And  in  a  launde,  upon  an  hill  of  floures, 
Was  set  this  noble  goddesse  Nature, 
Of  branches  were  her  halles  and  her  boures 
Ywrought,  after  her  craft  and  her  mesure, 
Ne  there  n*as  foul  that  cometh  of  engendrure^ 
That  there  ne  were  prest  in  her  presence, 
To  take  hir  dome  and  yeve  hir  audience. 

For  this  was  on  sainct  Valentines  day. 
Whan  every  foule  cometh  to  chese  hir  make, 
Of  every  kind  that  men  thinke  may, 
And  that  so  huge  a  noise  gan  they  make, 
That  earth,  sea,  and  tree,  and  every  lake. 
So  full  was,  that  unneth  there  was  space 
For  me  to  stand,  so  full  was  all  the  place. 

And  right  as  Alain,  in  the  Plaint  of  Kinde, 
Deviseth  Nature  of  such  araie  and  face, 
In  sucbe  aray  men  might  her  there  finde. 
This  noble  empresse  full  of  all  grace. 
Bad  every  foule  take  hir  owne  place. 
As  they  were  wont  alway,  fro  yere  to  yere. 
On  sainct  Valentines  day,  standen  there. 


Tliat  18  to  say,  the  foules  of  ravine 

Were  highest  set,  and  than  the  foules  smale, 

That  eaten  as  that  nature  would  encline. 

As  worme  or  thing,  of  which  I  tell  no  tale, 

But  water  foule  sat  lowest  in  the  dale. 

And  foules  that  liveth  by  seed  sat  on  the  grenc, 

And  that  so  many,  that  wonder  was  to  sene. 

There  might  men  the  royall  egle  find, 

That  with  his  sharpe  looke  perseth  the  Son, 

And  other  egles  of  a  lower  kind, 

Of  which  that  clerkes  well  devisen  con  ; 

There  was  the  tyrant  with  his  fethers  don, 

And  grene,  I  mean  the  goshauke  that  doth  pine 

To  birdes,  for  his  outragious  ravine. 

The  gentle  faucon,  that  with  his  fete  disti*eineth 
The  kings  hand,  the  hardy  sperhauke  eke, 
The  quailes  foe,  the  merlion  that  peineth 
Himself  full  oft  the  larke  for  to  seke, 
There  was  the  dove,  with  her  eyen  meke. 
The  jelous  swan,  ayenst  his  deth  that  singeth^ 
The  oul  eke,  that  of  deth  the  bode  bringeth. 

The  crane,  the  gcaunt,  with  his  trompes  soune, 
The  thief  the  chough,  and  the  chattring  pie. 
The  scorning  jaye,  the  eles  foe  tlie  heroune. 
The  false  lapwine,  full  of  trecherie. 
The  stare,  uiat  the  counsaile  can  bewrie, 
The  tame  ruddocke,  and  the  coward  kite. 
The  cocke,  that  horiloge  is  of  thorpes  lite. 

The  sparowe  Venus*  son,  and  the  nightingale 
That  clepeth  forth  the  fresh  leaves  new, 
The  swalowe,  murdrer  of  the  bees  smale 
That  maken  honie  of  floures  fresh  of  hew. 
The  wedded  turtell,  with  his  herte  true, 
The  pecocke,  with  his  angel  fethers  bright, 
The  fesaunt,  scoruer  of  the  cocke  by  night. 

The  waker  gose,  the  cuckowo  ever  unkind. 

The  popmgey,  full  of  delicasy, 

The  drake^  stroier  of  his  owne  kind, 

The  storke,  wreker  of  aduoutry, 

The  bote  cormcraunt,  ful  of  glotony, 

The  ravin  and  the  crowe,  with  her  voice  of  care. 

The  throstell  olde,  and  the  fi*08tie  fcldefare. 

What  should  I  say !  of  foules  of  every  kind. 
That  in  this  world  have  fethers  and  stature. 
Men  might  in  that  place  assembled  find. 
Before  that  noble  goddess  of  Nature, 
And  eche  of  tliem  did  his  busie  cure, 
Benignely  to  chese,  or  for  to  take 
By  her  accorde,  his  formell  or  his  make. 

But  to  the  point :  Nature  held  on  her  bond, 
A  formell  egle,  of  shape  the  gentillest, 
That  ever  she  among  her  workcs  fond, 
The  most  bcnigne,  and  eke  the  goodliest, 
I  n  her  was  ever}'  vertue,  at  his  rest 
So  farforth,  that  Nature  her  selfe  had  blissc. 
To  looke  oa  her,  and  oft  her  beeke  to  kisse. 

Nature,  the  vicar  of  the  almightie  Lord, 
That  bote,  coldc,  hevie,  light,  moist,  and  dric. 
Hath  knit,  by  even  number  of  accoi*d. 
In  easic  voice,  began  to  speake  and  say, 
"  Foules,  take  heed  of  my  sentence  I  pi*ay, 
And  for  your  own  case,  in  furdring  of  your  need, 
As  faf.t  as  1  may  speak,  I  will  me  spoeil. 


*<  Ye  knowe  wel,  how  on  Saint  ValeDtines  day, 
By  my  statute,  and  through  ray  goTemaoce, 
Ye  do  chese  your  makes,  and  after  flie  away 
With  hem,  as  I  pricke  you  with  pleasanooe. 
But  nathelesse,  as  by  rightfoll  ordinaance. 
May  I  not  let,  for  all  this  world  to  win, 
But  he  that  most  worthiest  is  shall  begin. 

'*  The  tercel!  egle,  as  ye  know  full  wele, 

The  foule  royall,  above  you  all  in  degre. 

The  wise  and  worthie.  the  secret  true  as  itel^ 

The  which  I  have  formed,  as  ye  may  see. 

In  every  parte  as  it  best  liketh  mec. 

It  nedeth  not  his  shape  you  to  devise. 

He  shall  first  chese,  and  speken  in  his  gise. 

*'  And  after  him,  by  order  shall  ye  cheae^ 
After  your  kind,  everiche  as  you  liketh. 
And  as  your  hap  is,  shall  ye  win  or  leae, 
But  which  of  you  that  love  most  entriktfth, 
God  sende  him  her  that  sorest  for  him  saketh :" 
And  therewithall,  the  tercell  gan  she  call. 
And  said,  <*  My  sonne,  the  choifte  is  to  thee  fall 

"  But  nathelesse,  in  this  condicion 

Must  be  the  choice  of  everiche  that  is  here^ 

That  she  agree  to  his  election. 

Who  so  he  be,  that  should  been  her  fere. 

This  is  our  usage  alway,  fro  yere  to  >'ere. 

And  who  so  may  at  this  time  haye  his  grae^ 

In  blisfuU  time  he  came  into  this  place." 

With  bed  endined,  and  with  ful  humble  ebere, 
This  roial  tercell  spake,  and  taried  nought, 
"  Unto  my  soveraine  lady,  and  not  my  fere, 
I  chose  and  chese,  with  will,  herte,  and  thotight, 
The  formell  on  your  hand,  so  wel  ywrought, 
Whose  I  am  all,  and  ever  will  her  serve. 
Doe  what  her  luste,  to  doe  me  live  or  sterve. 

**  Besechyng  her  of  mercy,  and  of  grace. 

As  she  that  is  my  ladie  soveraine. 

Or  let  me  die  here  present  in  this  place. 

For  certes  long  may  I  not  live  in  paine, 

For  in  my  herte  is  corven  every  vaine. 

Having  regard  onely  to  my  trouth. 

My  dere  herte,  have  on  my  wo  some  routh. 

**  And  if  I  be  found  to  her  untrue, 
Disobeisaunt,  or  wilfull  negligent, 
Avauntour,  or  in  processe  love  a  newe, 
I  pray  to  you  this  be  my  judgement. 
That  with  these  foules  I  be  a  11  to  rent. 
That  ilke  day  that  she  me  ever  find 
To  her  untrue,  or  in  my  gilte  unkind. 

<<  And  sith  that  none  loveth  her  so  well  as  I, 
Although  she  never  of  love  me  beliet. 
Than  ought  she  be  mine  tlirough  her  mercy. 
For  other  bonde  can  I  none  on  her  knet : 
For  wele  nor  wo  never  shall  I  let 
To  serve  her,  how  farrc  so  tliat  she  wende. 
Say  what  you  list,  my  talc  is  at  an  ende.** 

Right  as  the  fresh  redde  rose  newe 
A^^ainst  the  somnicr  Sunno  coloured  is. 
Right  so  for  shame  all  waxen  gan  the  hewe 
Of  this  foimell,  whan  she  heard  all  tliiis 
Neither  she  answerdc  well,  ne  said  amis. 
So  sore  abashed  was  she,  till  tliat  Nature 
Said,  <<  Doughter  drede  }ou  not,  I  you  assure.** 
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Another  tercell  esle  spftke  anon, 
Of  lower  kind,  and  said,  **  That  should  not  he, 
I  love  her  hetter  than  ve  doe,  hy  saint  John, 
Or  at  the  least,  I  love  her  as  well  as  ye. 
And  lender  have  served  her  in  my  degree, 
And  if  she  should  have  loved  for  long  loving. 
To  me  alone  had  he  the  guerdoning. 

**  I  dare  eke  say,  if  she  me  finde  false, 

Unkind  jangler,  or  rebell  in  anv  wise, 

Or  jelous,  doe  me  hang  by  the  halse. 

And  but  I  beare  me  in  her  servise 

As  well  as  my  wit  can  me  sufiise. 

Fro  point  to  point,  her  honour  for  to  save. 

Take  she  my  life,  and  all  the  good  1  have." 

The  third  tercell  egle  answerde  tho, 
**  Now  sirs,  ye  see  the  little  leaser  here, 
For  every  foule  crieth  out  to  be  ago 
Forth  with  his  make,  or  with  his  lady  dere  : 
And  eke  Nature  her  self  ne  will  not  here 
For  tarying  her,  not  half  that  I  would  sey, 
And  but  I  speake,  I  must  for  sorrow  dey. 

"  Of  long  service  avaunt  I  me  nothing. 
But  as  possible  is  me  to  die  to  day 
For  wo,  as  he  that  hath  be  languishing 
This  twenty  winter,  and  wel  it  happen  may, 
A  man  may  serve  better,  and  more  to  pay. 
In  half  a  year,  although  it  were  no  more, 
Than  some  man  doth  that  hath  served  full  yore. 

'^  I  ne  say  not  this  by  me,  for  I  ne  can 
Do  no  service  that  may  my  lady  please. 
But  I  dare  say  I  am  her  trewest  man. 
As  to  my  dome,  and  fainest  wolde  her  please  : 
At  short  wordes,  till  that  deatli  me  cease, 
I  will  be  hers,  whether  I  wake  or  wiiike, 
And  trewe  in  all  that  herte  may  bcthinke." 

Of  al  mv  life,  sith  that  day  I  was  borne. 

So  gentle  plee  in  love  or  other  thing, 

Ne  herde  never  no  man  me  befome, 

Who  so  that  had  leiser  and  conning 

For  to  rehearse  their  chei'e,  and  their  speaking; 

And  from  the  morrow  gan  this  spech  last, 

Till  downward  went  the  Sunne  wonder  fast. 

The  noyse  of  foules  for  to  be  deliverd. 

So  loude  rang,  **  Have  don  and  let  us  wend," 

That  well  weend  I,  the  wood  had  al  to  shiverd  : 

•*  Come  off,"  they  cryd,  "  alas,  ye  will  us  shend. 

Whan  shal  your  cursed  pleding  have  an  end! 

How  should  a  judge  either  party  leve, 

For  ye  or  nay,  without  any  prove  1*' 

The  gooe,  the  duck,  and  the  cuckowe  also, 

So  cried  **  Keke,  keke,  Cuckow,  Queke,  queke,  hie," 

Through  mine  eares  tho  noise  went  tho. 

The  goes  said  than  **  Al  this  n'is  worth  a  flie, 

But  I  can  shape  hereof  a  remedie, 

And  will  say  my  verdite,  faire  and  swithe, 

For  yftiter  foule,  whoso  be  wroth  or  blithe.*' 

<<  Anil  I  for  worm  foule,"  said  the  fole  cuckow, 

"  For  I  will  of  mine  own  authorite, 

For  common  spede,  take  on  mo  the  charge  now. 

For  to  deliver  us  it  is  great  charite." 

**  Ye  may  abide  a  while,  yet  perde," 

(Quod  the  turtel)  **  if  it  be  your  will, 

A  wight  may  Bp^kk|  it  were  as  good  be  still. 


'<  I  am  a  sede  foule,  one  the  unworthiesty 
That  wote  I  well,  and  leest  of  conning, 
But  better  is  that  a  wights  tonge  rest. 
Than  entremete  him  of  such  doing 
Of  which  he  neither  rede  can  nor  sine. 
And  who  so  it  doth,  full  foule  himself  adoyeth. 
For  office  uncommitted  oft  annoyeth." 

Nature,  which  that  alway  had  an  eare 

To  murmure  of  the  lewdenesse  behind. 

With  facond  voice  said,  "  Hold  your  tongues  there, 

And  I  shall  soone,  I  hope,  a  counsaile  find. 

You  for  to  deliver,  and  fro  this  noyse  unbind  : 

I  charge  of  every  flock  ye  shall  one  call. 

To  say  the  verdite  of  you  foules  alL" 

Assented  were  to  this  conclusion. 

The  birdes  all :  and  foules  of  ravine 

Have  chosen  first  by  plaine  election, 

The  tercelet  of  the  faucon  to  define 

All  hir  sentence,  and  as  him  lust  to  termine, 

And  to  Nature  him  they  did  present. 

And  she  accepteth  him  with  glad  entent. 

The  tercelet  said  than  in  this  nmnere, 
**  Full  hard  it  were  to  preve  it  by  reason. 
Who  loveth  best  this  gentle  formell  here, 
For  everich  hath  such  replicatioun. 
That  by  skils  may  none  be  brought  adoun, 
I  cannot  see  that  arguments  availe. 
Than  seemeth  it  there  must  be  battaile.'' 

"  All  ready"  (quod  these  eagle  tercels  tho:) 
"  Nay  sirs,"  (quod  he)  "  if  that  I  durst  it  say. 
Ye  do  me  wrong,  my  tale  is  not  ydo  : 
For  sirs,  taketli  nat  a  greefe  I  pray, 
Iw  may  not  be  as  ye  would,  in  this  way, 
Oui  i  is  the  voice,  that  have  the  charge  in  hand, 
I  And  to  the  judges  dome  ye  must  stand. 

"  And,  therefore,  peace  I  say,  as  to  my  wit, 
:  Mo  would  thinke,  how  that  the  worthiest 
I  Of  knighthood,  and  longest  had  used  it, 
I  Most  of  estate,  of  blood  the  gentillest, 
I  Were  fitting  for  her,  if  that  her  lest, 
I  And  of  these  three,  she  wote  her  selfc  I  trow 

Which  that  he  be,  for  it  is  light  to  know." 

The  water  foules  have  their  heads  laid 
Togider,  and  of  short  avisement. 
Whan  everiche  had  this  verdite  said. 
They  said  soothly  all  by  one  assent, 
How  that  the  goos,  with  the  facond  gent, 
That  so  desireth  to  pronounce  our  nede, 
Slial  tel  her  tale,  and  praid  to  God  her  spede. 

'  And  for  these  water  foules  tho  began 
The  goose  to  speake,  and  in  her  cakeling 
She  said,  **  Peace  now,  take  keep  every  man. 
And  herken  which  a  reason  I  shall  forth  bring; 
My  witte  is  sharpe,  I  love  no  tarrying, 
I  say,  I  rede  him,  tho  he  were  my  brother, 
But  she  will  love  him,  let  him  love  another." 

'*  Lo,  here  a  parfite  reason  of  a  goose" 
(Quod  the  sperhauke)  "  never  mote  she  the, 
Lo,  such  a  thing  it  is  to  have  a  tongue  lose  : 
Now  parde  foole,  yet  were  it  bettor  for  the 
Have  held  thy  peace  than  shewd  thy  nicetc; 
It  lieth  nat  in  his  wit,  nor  in  his  i|j)l. 
But  sooth  is  said,  a  fole  cannot  be  still." 
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The  laughter  arose  of  gentill  foules  all, 
And  right  anone  the  seed  foules  chosen  had 
The  turtle  true,  and  gan  her  to  hem  call, 
And  prayed  her  to  say  the  sooth  sad 
Of  this  matter,  and  asked  what  she  rad  t 
And  she  answerd,  that  plainly  her  entent 
She  would  shew,  and  soothly  what  she  ment. 

"  Nay,  Grod  forbede  a  lover  should  chaunge," 
The  turtle  said  (and  wex  for  shame  all  red) 
«  Though  that  his  lady  evermore  be  straunge, 
Yet  let  him  serve  her  alway,  till  he  bo  deed, 
Forsooth,  I  praise  not  the  gooses  reed, 
For  tho  she  died,  I  would  none  other  make, 
I  will  be  hers,  till  that  the  death  me  take." 

«<  Well  ybourded"  (quod  the  duck)  "by  my  hat. 

That  men  should  love  alway  causelesse. 

Who  can  a  reason  find,  or  wit  in  that  T 

Daunccth  he  merry  that  is  mirthlesse! 

Who  should  recke  of  that  is  retchlesse  ! 

Ye  queke  yet,"  quod  the  duck,  "  full  well  and  fair, 

There  be  mo  sterres  in  tho  skie  than  a  pair." 

«  Now  fie  churle,"  quod  the  gentle  tercelet, 

«  Out  of  the  dunghill  came  that  word  aright. 

Thou  canst  not  see  which  thing  is  well  beset. 

Thou  farest  by  love  as  owles  do  by  light. 

The  day  hem  blindeth,  full  well  they  see  by  night, 

Thy  kind  is  of  so  low  wretchedness. 

That  what  love  is  tiiou  canst  not  seo  nor  gess." 

Tho  gan  the  cuckow  put  him  forth  in  preace. 
For  foule  that  eateth  worme,  and  said  blive : 
**  So  I,"  quod  he,  "  may  have  my  make  in  peace, 
I  retch  not  how  long  that  ye  strive. 
Let  ech  of  hem  be  soleine  all  hir  live. 
This  is  my  rede,  sens  they  may  nat  accord, 
This  short  lesson  needoth  not  record." 

"  Ye,  have  the  glutton  filde  his  paunch 

Than  are  we  well,"  said  the  cmerlon, 

**  Thou  murdrcr  of  the  heysugge  on  the  braunch 

That  brought  thee  forth,  thou  rufiil  glutton. 

Live  thou  solcin,  wormes  corruption. 

For  no  force  is  of  lack  of  thy  nature. 

Go,  Icudo  be  thou  while  tho  world  may  dure." 

«  Now  peace,"  quod  Nature,  "  I  commaunde  here, 

For  I  have  heard  all  your  opinion. 

And  in  effect  yet  bo  we  never  the  nere. 

But  finally,  this  is  my  conclusion, 

That  she  her  selfe  shall  have  her  election 

Of  whom  her  list,  who  so  be  wrothe  or  blithe. 

Him  that  she  chescth,  ho  shall  her  have  as  swithe. 

"  For  sith  it  may  not  here  discussed  be 
Who  loveth  her  best,  as  said  the  tercelet, 
Than  woU  I  done  this  favour  to  her,  that  she 
Shall  have  right  him  on  whom  her  herte  is  set. 
And  he  her,  that  his  herte  hath  on  her  knet ; 
This  judge  I  Nature,  for  I  may  not  lie 
To  none  estate,  I  have  none  other  eye. 

*<  But  as  for  counsaile  for  to  chuse  a  make, 
If  I  were  reason,  than  would  I 
Counsaile  you  the  royal  tercell  take, 
As  said  the  tercelet  full  bkilfully, 
Ab  for  the  gentillest  and  most  worthy, 


Which  I  have  wroght  so  wel  to  my  plesaunee 
That  to  you  it  ought  ben  a  suffiaaunce." 

With  dredeful  voice  that  formel  her  answerd, 
"  My  rightful  lady,  goddess  of  Nature, 
Sooth  is,  that  I  am  ever  under  your  yerd. 
As  is  everich  other  creature, 
And  must  be  yours  while  my  life  may  dore^ 
And  therefore  graunt  me  my  first  boone^ 
And  mine  entent  you  woll  I  say  right  scone." 

^  I  graunt  it  you,"  quod  she,  and  right  anone 
This  formel  «agle  spake  in  this  degree  : 
<<  Almighty  queue,  unto  this  year  be  dome 
I  aske  respite  for  to  avisen  mee. 
And  after  that  to  have  my  choice  all  free. 
This  all  and  some  that  I  would  speak  and  sej, 
Ye  get  no  more,  although  you  do  me  dey. 

"  I  woll  not  serven  Venus  ne  Cupide, 
Forsooth  as  yet,  by  no  maner  way." 
"  Now  sens  it  may  none  other  ways  betide* 
(Quod  Nature)  *<  here  is  no  more  to  say. 
Than  would  I  that  these  foules  were  away, 
Ech  with  his  make,  for  tarying  lenger  liere^* 
And  said  hem  thus,  as  ye  shall  after  here. 

"  To  you  speke  I,  ye  tercelets,"  f  quod  Nature) 
*'  Beth  of  good  herte,  and  servetn  all  three^ 
A  yeare  is  not  so  long  to  endure. 
And  ech  of  you  paine  him  in  his  d^ree. 
For  to  do  well,  for  God  wote  quit  is  she 
Fro  you  this  year,  what  after  so  be&U, 
This  entremes  is  dressed  for  you  all** 
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And  whan  this  werk  brought  was  to  an  end. 
To  every  foule  Nature  yave  his  make. 
By  even  accord,  and  on  hir  way  they  wend, 
And  Lord  the  blisse  and  joy  that  they  make, 
For  ech  of  hem  gan  other  in  his  wings  take. 
And  with  hir  neckes  ech  gan  other  winde. 
Thanking  alway  the  noble  goddess  of  kinde. 

But  first  were  chosen  foules  for  to  sing. 
As  yere  by  yere  was  alway  hir  usaunce. 
To  sing  a  roundel  at  hir  departing. 
To  do  Nature  honour  and  pleasaunce  ; 
The  note  I  trow  maked  was  in  Fraunce, 
The  words  were  such  as  ye  may  here  find. 
The  next  verse,  as  I  now  liave  in  mind. 

Qui  bien  a^mo  tard  onUje. 

'*  Now  welcome  summer,  with  thy  sunnes  soft, 
That  hast  thb  winter  weathers  ovcrshake. 
Saint  Valentine,  thou  art  full  high  on  loft, 
Which  drivest  away  the  long  nights  blake  ; 
Thus  singen  smale  foules  for  thy  sake. 
Well  have  they  cause  for  to  gladen  ott^ 
Sens  each  of  hem  recovered  hath  his  make. 
Full  blisful  may  they  sing  whan  they  awake." 

And  with  the  shouting  whan  hir  song  was  do, 
That  the  foules  made  at  hir  flight  away, 
I  woke,  and  other  bookes  took  me  to 
To  rede  upon  and  yet  I  rede  alway, 
I  hope  y  wis  to  rede  so  some  day, 
That  I  shall  mete  something  for  to  fare 
The  bet,  and  thus  to  rede  I  nill  not  spare. 
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lit  May,  whan  Flora  the  fresh  lusty  quene, 
The  soile  hath  cladde  in  grene,  red,  and  whight^ 
And  Phcbus  gan  to  shede  his  stremes  sheno 
Amiddc  the  Bulle,  with  all  the  beames  bright, 
And  Lucifer  to  chace  away  the  night, 
Ayen  the  morow  our  orizont  hath  take. 
To  bid  all  lovera  out  of  hir  slepe  awake. 

And  hertes  heavy  for  to  recomfort 
From  drerihed  of  heavy  night  sorowe, 
Nature  bad  hem  rise  and  hem  disport 
Ayen  the  goodly  glad  grey  morowc, 
And  Hope  also,  with  saint  Johan  to  borowe, 
Bad,  in  dispite  of  daunger  and  dispaire, 
For  to  take  the  holsome  lusty  aire. 

And  with  a  sigh,  I  gan  for  to  abreide 
Out  of  my  slumber,  and  sodainly  up  starte, 
As  he  (alas)  that  nigh  for  sorow  deide, 
My  sicknesse  sate  aye  so  nie  my  herte  ; 
But  for  to  finde  succour  of  my  smart, 
Or  at  the  least  some  release  of  my  peine, 
That  me  so  sore  halte  in  every  veine. 

I  rose  anone,  and  thought  I  woulde  gone 
Into  the  woode,  to  heare  the  birdes  sing. 
Whan  that  the  misty  vapour  was  agone, 
And  cleare  and  faire  was  the  morning, 
The  dewe  also  like  silver  in  shining 
Upon  the  leaves,  as  any  baume  swcte^ 
Till  firy  Titan  with  his  persant  hete 

Had  dried  up  the  lusty  licour  new 
Upon  the  herbes  in  the  grene  mede, 
And  that  tlio  floures  of  many  divers  hew, 
Upon  hir  stalkes  gon  for  to  sprede. 
And  for  to  splay  out  hir  leves  in  brcde 
Againe  the  Sunne,  gold  burned  in  his  spere. 
That  doune  to  hem  cast  his  beames  clere. 

And  by  a  river  forth  I  gan  costay, 
Of  water  clero  as  birell  or  cristall, 
Till  at  the  Ust,  I  found  a  little  way 
Toward  a  parke,  enclosed  with  a  wall 
In  compace  rounde,  and  by  a  gate  small 
Who  so  that  would  might  freely  gone 
Into  this  parke,  walled  with  grene  stone. 

And  in  I  went  to  heare  the  birdes  song, 
Which  on  the  braunches,  both  in  plaine  and  vale. 
So  loud  sans  that  all  the  wood  rong, 
Like  as  it  should  shiver  in  peeces  smale 
And,  as  me  thought,  that  the  nightingale 
With  so  great  might  her  voice  gan  out  wrest, 
Bight  as  her  herte  for  love  would  brest. 


The  soile  was  plaine,  smoth,  and  wonder  soft, 
All  oversprad  with  tapettes  that  Nature 
Had  made  her  selfe  :  covered  eke  aloft 
With  bowcs  greene  the  floures  for  to  cure. 
That  in  hir  beauty  they  may  long  endure 
From  all  assaut  of  Phcbus  fervent  fere^ 
Which  in  his  sphere  so  hote  shone  and  clere. 

The  aire  attempre,  and  the  smothe  wind 
Of  Zepherus,  among  the  blosomes  white, 
So  holsome  was,  and  so  nourishing  by  kind. 
That  smale  buddes  and  round  blosomes  lite 
In  manor  gan  of  hir  brethe  delite. 
To  yeve  us  hope  there  fruite  shall  take 
Ayenst  autunme  redy  for  to  shake. 

I  saw  the  Daphene  closed  under  rinde, 
Greene  laurer,  and  the  holsome  pine. 
The  mirre  also  that  wepeth  ever  of  kinde. 
The  ccdres  hie,  upright  as  a  line, 
The  Albert  eke,  that  lowe  doth  encline 
Her  bowes  grene  to  the  earth  adoun. 
Unto  her  knight  called  Demophoun. 

There  sawe  I  eke  the  freshc  hauthome 
In  white  motley,  that  so  swote  doth  smell, 
Ashe,  firrc,  and  oke,  with  many  a  yong  acorn, 
And  many  a  tree  mo  than  I  can  tell, 
And  me  befome  I  sawe  a  little  well. 
That  had  his  course,  as  I  gan  beholde. 
Under  an  hill,  with  quicke  stremes  colde. 

The  gravel  gold,  the  water  pure  as  glasse. 
The  bankes  round  the  well  environyng, 
And  soft  as  velvet  the  yongc  grasse 
That  thereupon  lustcly  came  springyng, 
The  sute  of  trees  about  compassyng, 
Hir  shadow  cast,  closing  the  well  round. 
And  all  the  herbes  growing  on  the  ground. 

The  water  holsome  was,  and  so  vertuous. 
Through  might  of  herbes  growing  beside. 
Not  like  the  welle  where  as  Narcissus 
Yslaine  was,  through  vengeaunce  of  Cupide, 
Where  so  covertly  he  did  hide 
The  graine  of  death  upon  echo  brinke, 
That  death  mote  folow  who  that  ever  drinke. 

Ne  like  the  pitte  of  the  Pcgace, 
Under  Pemaso,  where  poets  slept. 
Nor  like  the  welle  of  pure  chastite. 
Which  that  Diane  with  her  nimphes  kept 
Whan  she  naked  into  tlie  water  lepte, 
That  slowe  Acteon  with  her  hondes  fell, 
Onely  for  he  came  so  nigh  the  well. 
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Uut  this  welle  that  I  here  of  rehearse. 
So  holsome  was,  that  it  would  aswage 
Bollen  hertes,  and  the  venim  pearce 
Of  pensifehed  with  all  the  cruell  rage^ 
And  overmore  refresh  the  viage 
Of  hem  that  were  in  any  weriuesse 
Of  great  lahour,  or  fallen  in  distresse. 

And  I  that  had  through  daunger  and  disdain 
So  drye  a  thurst,  thought  I  would  assapr 
To  taste  a  draught  of  this  welle  or  twam. 
My  hitter  languor  if  it  might  alay, 
And  on  the  banke  anone  doune  I  lay, 
And  with  mine  hed  unto  the  welle  I  raught, 
And  of  the  water  dranke  I  a  good  draught. 

Wherof  mo  thought  I  was  refreshed  wele 
Of  the  brennyng  that  sate  so  nigh  my  herte. 
That,  verily,  anone  I  gan  to  fele 
An  huge  parte  released  of  my  smart. 
And  therewithal!,  anone,  up  I  start, 
And  thought  I  would  walke  and  see  more. 
Forth  in  the  parke,  and  in  the  holtes  hore. 

And  through  a  laund  as  I  yede  apace, 

And  gan  about  fast  to  behold, 

I  found  anone  a  delectable  place, 

That  was  beset  with  trees  young  and  old. 

Whose  names  here  for  me  shall  not  be  told, 

Amidde  of  which  stood  an  herber  greene. 

That  benched  was,  with  colours  new  and  dene. 

This  herber  was  full  of  floures  gende. 
Into  the  which,  as  I  beholde  gan, 
Betwixt  an  hulfeere  and  a  woodbende, 
As  I  was  ware,  I  saw  where  lay  a  man 
In  blackc,  and  white  colour  pale  and  wan. 
And  wonder  deadly  also  of  his  hewe. 
Of  hurtes  greue  and  fresh  woundes  new. 

And  overmore,  distrayned  with  sicknesse. 
Beside  all  this,  he  was  full  grevously, 
For  upon  him  he  had  an  bote  accesse, 
That  day  by  day  him  shooke  full  pitously, 
So  that  fur  constrayning  of  his  malady 
And  hertely  wo,  thus  lying  alone, 
It  was  a  death  for  to  hear  him  grone. 

Whereof  astonied,  my  fote  I  gan  withdraw. 
Greatly  wondring  what  it  might  be. 
That  he  so  lay,  and  had  no  felaw, 
Ne  that  I  could  no  wight  with  him  see, 
Whereof  I  had  routhe  and  eke  pite. 
And  gan  anone,  so  softly  as  I  coude, 
Among  the  bushes  prively  me  to  shroude. 

I  that  I  might  in  any  wise  aspy 
What  was  the  cause  of  his  deedly  wo, 
Or  why  that  he  so  pitously  gan  cry 
On  his  fortune,  and  on  ure  also. 
With  all  my  might  I  laid  an  eare  to, 
Every  word  to  marke  what  he  said, 
Out  of  his  swough  amonge  as  he  abraid. 

But  first,  if  I  should  make  mencion 

Of  liis  person,  and  plainely  him  discrive, 

He  was  in  sothe,  without  excepcion. 

To  speake  of  manhood,  one  the  best  on  live  ; 

There  may  no  man  ayen  trouth  strive. 

For  of  his  tyme,  and  of  his  age  also. 

He  proved  was,  there  men  shuld  have  ado, 


For  one  of  the  best  therto  of  brede  aod  length. 
So  well  ymade  by  good  proporcion. 
If  he  had  be  in  his  deliver  strength  ; 
But  thought  and  sicknesse  were  occasion 
That  he  thus  lay  in  lamentacion, 
GrufTe  on  the  ground,  in  place  desolate^ 
Sole  by  himseUe,  awhaped  and  amate. 

And  for  me  seemeth  that  it  is  fitting 
His  wordes  all  to  put  in  i*emembraimce9 
To  me,  that  heard  all  his  complaining. 
And  all  the  ground  of  his  wofnll  chaonee, 
If  there  withall  I  may  you  do  pleasannoe, 
I  woll  to  you,  80  as  I  can,  anone, 
Lyke  as  he  sayd,  rehearce  everichone. 

But  who  shall  helpe  me  now  to  comiplainy 

Or  who  shall  now  my  stUe  gie  or  lede  I 

0  Niobe,  let  now  thy  teares  rain 

In  to  my  penne  !  and  helpe  eke  in  nede. 

Thou,  wotull  Myrre  !  that  felest  my  hcite  Ucde 

Of  pitous  wo,  and  mine  hand  eke  quake. 

Whan  that  I  write,  for  this  mannes  sake. 

For  unto  wo  accordeth  coniplayning, 
And  dolefull  chere  unto  heavinease. 
To  sorow  also,  sighing  and  weping. 
And  pitous  mourning  unto  drerinease. 
And  who  that  shall  write  of  distresse. 
In  party  needeth  to  know  feelingly 
Cause  and  roote  of  all  soch  malady. 

But  I  alas,  that  am  of  witte  but  dull. 

And  have  no  knowing  of  such  matere. 

For  to  discrive,  and  write  at  the  full 

The  wofuU  complaint,  which  that  ye  shall  here, 

But  even  like  as  doth  a  skrivcnere. 

That  can  no  more  what  that  he  shall  write. 

But  as  his  maister  beside  doth  endite  ; 

Right  so  fare  I,  that  of  no  sentement 
Say  right  naught  in  conclusion. 
But  as  I  herde  whan  I  was  present. 
This  man  complaine  with  a  pitous  soun,  * 
For,  even  like,  without  addicioun. 
Or  disencrease,  eyther  more  or  lesse, 
For  to  rehearse  anone  I  woll  me  drnse. 

And  if  that  any  now  be  in  this  place. 
That  fele  in  love  brenning  of  fervence. 
Or  hindred  were  to  his  Indies  grace 
Witli  false  tonges,  that  with  pestilence 
Slee  trcwe  men  that  never  did  offence 
In  worde  nor  deed,  ne  in  hir  entente 
If  any  such  be  here  now  present, 

Let  him  of  routh  lay  to  audience. 
With  doleful  chere,  and  sobre  countenannce. 
To  here  this  man,  by  full  hye  sentence. 
His  mortall  wo,  and  his  perturbaunoe 
Complayning,  now  lying  in  a  traunce. 
With  lookes  upcast  ana  rufull  chere, 
Theffect  of  which  was  as  ye  shall  here. 

'*  The  thought  oppressed  with  inward  sighs  sore. 
The  painful  life,  the  body  languishing. 
The  woful  ghost,  the  herte  rent  and  tore, 
The  pitous  chere  pale  in  complayning, 
The  deedly  face,  like  ashes  in  shining. 
The  salte  teares  that  from  mine  eyen  fall, 
Percel  d<>clare  ground  of  my  paynea  all. 
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herte  is  ground  to  bleda  in  hevinesee, 

ight  receit  of  wo  and  of  complaint, 

t  is  chest  of  dole  and  drerinesse, 

r  eke  so  feeble  and  so  faint, 

;e  and  colde  mine  accesse  is  so  mainly 

V I  chiver  for  de£Eiut  of  heat, 

)  as  glede  now  sodainly  I  sweat. 

>te  as  fire,  now  colde  as  ashes  deed, 

3  for  cold,  now  cold  for  heat  againe, 

1  as  ^-se,  now  as  coles  reed, 

e  I  brenne,  and  thus  betwixe  twaine, 

am,  and  all  forecast  in  paine, 

ny  heate  plainly  as  I  fele, 

ous  colde  is  cause  every  dele. 

the  colde  of  inward  hie  disdain, 
dispite,  and  colde  of  cruell  hate, 
ae  colde  that  ever  doth  his  besie  pain 
routh  to  fight  and  debate, 
le  colde  that  the  fire  abate 

meaning,  alas,  the  harde  while, 
lie  colde  that  woll  me  begile. 

er  the  better  that  in  trouth  I  ment 
my  might  faithfully  to  serve, 
rtc  and  all  to  be  diligent, 
3  thanke,  alas,  I  can  deserve  : 
my  trouth  danger  doth  me  sterve, 
that  should  my  death  of  mercy  let, 
ide  dispite  new  his  swerde  to  whet 

t  me,  and  his  arowes  to  file 
trengcaunce  of  wilfuU  cruelte  ; 
;c8  false,  through  hir  sleightly  wile, 
ne  a  werre  that  will  not  stinted  be, 
sc  Envie,  Wrath  and  Eumite, 
nspircd  against  all  right  and  law, 
alice,  that  Trouth  shall  bo  slaw. 

[alebouche  gan  first  the  tale  tell, 
nder  Trouth  of  indignacion, 
se-reporte  so  loude  range  the  bell 
sbcleefe  and  False-suspection 
t)uth  brought  to  his  dampnacion, 
alas,  wrongfully  he  dieth, 
senesse  now  his  place  occupieth. 

itred  is  in  to  Trouthes  londe, 
h  thereof  the  full  possession, 
all  God,  that  first  the  trouth  fonde^ 
y  thou  suffre  soch  oppression, 
Ishecd  should  have  jurisdiction 
thcs  right  to  slee  him  giltles ! 
aunchise  he  may  not  live  in  pees ; 

accused,  and  of  his  fone  forjudged, 
answerc,  while  he  was  absent, 
nod  was,  and  may  not  be  excused, 
cite  sate  in  judgement 
nesse  without  advisement, 
de  Disdaine  do  execute  anone, 
;cment  in  presence  of  his  fonc. 

ney  may  none  admitted  been 
se  Trouth,  ne  a  worde  to  speke, 
I  or  othe  the  judge  list  not  seen, 

no  game,  but  he  will  be  wrekc  : 
of  trouth,  to  thee  I  call  and  clepe  I 
y  thou  see  thus  in  thy  presence, 

mercy  murdred  innocence  t 


**  Now  God,  that  art  of  trouth  soveraine, 

And  seest  how  I  lie  for  trouth  bound, 

So  sore  knit  in  loves  firie  chaine. 

Even  at  the  death  through  girte  with  many  a  wound, 

That  likely  are  never  for  to  sound. 

And  for  my  trouth  am  dampned  to  the  death, 

And  not  abide,  but  draw  along  the  breath : 

'<  Consider  and  see  in  thine  eternal  right. 
How  that  mine  herte  professed  whilom  was, 
For  to  be  trewe  with  all  my  full  might, 
Onely  to  one  the  which  now,  alas, 
Of  volnnte,  without  any  trespas. 
My  accusours  hath  taken  unto  grace. 
And  cherisheth  hem  my  death  to  purchace. 

<<  What  meaneth  this  f  what  is  this  wonder  ure 

Of  purvevaunce  if  I  shall  it  call. 

Of  god  of  love,  that  false  hem  so  assure. 

And  trewe,  alas,  downe  of  the  whole  ben  fall, 

And  yet,  in  sothe,  this  is  the  worst  of  all. 

That  Falshed  wrongfully  of  Troth  hath  the  name. 

And  Trouth  ay  en  waid  of  Falshed  beareth  the  bUme. 

^  This  blind  chaunce,  this  stormy  aventure. 

In  love  hath  most  his  experience. 

For  who  that  doth  with  trouth  most  his  cure, 

Shall  for  his  mede  finde  most  offence. 

That  serveth  love  with  all  his  diligence  t 

For  who  can  faine  under  lowlyhcde. 

No  fayleth  not  to  finde  grace  and  spede, 

''  For  I  loved  one,  full  long  sith  agone. 
With  all  mine  herte,  body,  and  full  might, 
And  to  be  deed  my  herte  can  not  gone 
From  his  heste,  but  hold  that  ho  hath  bight. 
Though  I  be  banished  out  of  her  sight, 
And  by  her  mouth  dampned  that  I  shall  dey. 
Unto  my  best  yet  I  will  ever  obey. 

**  For  ever  sith  that  the  world  began. 
Who  so  liste  looke,  and  in  story  rede. 
He  shall  aye  find  that  the  trewe  man 
Was  put  abacke,  whereas  the  falshede 
Yfurthered  was  :  for  Love  taketh  none  hede 
To  slee  the  trew,  and  hath  of  hem  no  charge. 
Where  as  the  false  goeth  frely  at  hir  large. 

**  I  take  record  of  Palamides, 

The  trewe  man,  the  noble  worthy  knight. 

That  ever  loved,  and  of  his  paine  no  relees. 

Notwithstanding  his  manhood  and  his  might, 

Love  unto  him  did  full  ^reat  unright, 

For  aye  the  bet  he  did  m  chevalrie, 

The  more  he  was  hindred  by  envie. 

**  And  aye  the  better  he  did  in  every  place. 
Through  his  knighthood  and  busie  payne. 
The  ferder  was  he  from  his  ladies  grace, 
Jb'or  to  her  mercy  might  he  never  attayne. 
And  to  his  death  he  coud  it  not  refrayne 
For  no  daungere,  but  aye  obev  and  serve. 
As  he  best  coudc,  plainly  till  he  sterve. 

*<  What  was  the  fine  also  of  Hercules, 

For  all  his  conquest  and  his  worthincsse. 

That  was  of  strength  alone  peerles. 

For  like  as  bookes  of  him  list  expresse. 

He  set  pillers  through  his  hie  pruweise. 

Away  at  Grades,  for  to  signifie, 

That  no  man  might  him  passe  in  chevalrie  : 
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•*  The  which  pillen  fenre  beyond  Inde, 
Be  Bet  of  gold  for  a  remembraimce  : 
And  for  all  that  was  he  set  behinde, 
With  hem  that  love  list  feebly  avaunce, 
For  him  set  last  upon  a  daunce 
Against  whom  helpe  may  no  strife, 
For  all  his  trouth  he  lost  his  life. 

^  Phebus  also,  for  his  pleasaunt  light, 
Whan  that  he  went  here  in  earth  lowe, 
Unto  the  herte  with  Venus  sight 
Ywounded  was  through  Cupides  bowe, 
And  yet  his  lady  list  him  not  to  knowe, 
Though  for  her  love  his  herte  did  blede, 
She  let  him  go,  and  toke  of  him  no  hede. 

<<  What  shall  I  say  of  yonge  Piramus ! 

Of  trewe  Tristram,  for  all  his  hie  renowne, 

Of  Achilles,  or  of  Autonius, 

Of  Arcite,  or  of  him  Palemoune, 

What  was  the  end  of  hir  passioune. 

But  after  sorow  death,  and  then  hir  grave ! 

LO|  here  the  guerdon  that  these  lovers  have  ! 

^  But  false  Jason  with  his  doublenesse, 

That  was  untrewe  at  Colkos  to  Medee, 

And  Theseus,  roote  of  unkindnesse. 

And  with  these  two  eke  the  false  Enee. 

Lo,  thus  the  false  aye  in  one  degree, 

Had  in  love  hir  lust  and  all  hir  will, 

And,  save  lalshood,  there  was  none  other  skilL 

"  Of  Thebes  eke  the  false  Arcite, 
And  Demophon  eke  for  his  slouth, 
They  had  hir  lust  and  all  that  might  delite, 
For  all  hii*  falshood  and  great  untrouth : 
Thus  ever  Love,  alas,  and  that  is  routh. 
His  false  lieges  forthereth  what  he  may, 
And  sleeth  the  trewe  ungoodly,  day  by  day. 

^  For  trewe  Adon  was  slaine  with  the  bore, 
Amidde  the  forest  in  the  grene  shade. 
For  Venus  love  he  felt  all  the  sore, 
But  Vulcanus  with  her  no  mercy  made. 
The  foule  chorle  liad  many  nights  glade, 
Where  Mars  her  knight  and  her  man, 
To  find  mercy  comfort  none  he  can. 

'<  Also  the  yonge  fresh  Ipomedes, 

So  lustly  free  as  of  his  corage. 

That  for  to  serve  with  all  his  herte  he  ches 

Atlialant,  so  faire  of  her  visage, 

But  Love,  alas,  quite  him  so  his  wage 

With  cruell  daunger  plainly  at  the  last, 

That  with  the  death  guerdonlesse  he  past. 

"  Lo,  here  the  fine  of  Loves  service, 
Lo,  bow  that  Love  can  his  servauuts  quite, 
Lo,  how  he  can  his  faithfull  men  dispise. 
To  slee  the  trewe  men,  and  false  to  respite! 
Lo,  how  he  doth  the  swerde  of  sorow  bite 
In  hertes,  soch  as  most  his  lust  obey. 
To  save  the  false  and  do  the  trewe  dey. 

'*  For  faith  nor  othe,  worde  ne  assuraunce, 
Trewe  meaning,  awaite,  or  businesse. 
Still  porte,  ne  faithfull  attendaunce. 
Manhood  ne  might  in  armes  worthinesse, 
Pursute  of  worship  nor  hie  prowesse, 
In  straunge  land  riding  ne  travaUe, 
Full  litell  or  nought  in  love  doth  aTaile. 


**  Perill  of  death,  nor  in  see  ne  land. 

Hunger  ne  thrust,  sorow  ne  sickneflse, 

Ne  great  emprises  for  to  take  in  hand, 

Sheding  of  blood,  ne  manfnll  hardineasey 

Ne  oft  wounding  at  sautes  by  distresses 

Nor  in  parting  df  life  nor  death  also^ 

All  is  for  nought.  Love  taketh  no  h^d  thereto. 

<  Bnt  lesings  with  hir  flatterie. 

Through  hir  falshede,  and  with  hir  doablenene, 

With  tales  new,  and  many  faincd  lie. 

By  false  semblaunt,  and  counterfeit  htmibleaBe, 

Under  colour  depaint  with  stedfiastnesse. 

With  fraud  covered  under  a  pitous  face^ 

Accept  be  now  rathest  unto  grace  : 

''  And  can  himsclfe  now  best  magnifie 

With  fained  port  and  presumption. 

They  haunce  hir  cause  with  false  surqoedrie^ 

Under  meaning  of  double  entention. 

To  thinke  one  m  hir  opinion. 

And  say  another,  to  set  himselfe  alofly 

And  hinder  trouth,  as  it  is  scene  full  olt. 

"  The  which  thing  I  buy  now  all  too  deare, 
Thanked  be  Venus  and  the  god  Cupide, 
As  it  is  scene  by  mine  oppr^sed  chear^ 
And  by  his  arrowes  that  sticken  in  my  tidt^ 
That  save  death  I  nothing  abide. 
Fro  day  to  day,  alas,  the  haid  while, 
Whan  over  his  dart  that  him  list  to  file, 

"  My  wofull  herte  for  to  rive  atwo^ 

For  faut  of  mercy  and  lacke  of  pite 

Of  her  that  causeth  all  my  paine  and  wo. 

And  list  not  ones  of  grace  for  to  see 

Unto  my  trouth  through  her  cruelte  ; 

And  most  of  all  I  me  complaine. 

That  she  hath  joy  to  laugh  at  my  paine ; 

**  And  wilfully  hath  my  death  swome. 
All  guiltlesse,  and  wote  no  cause  why. 
Save  for  the  trouth  that  I  had  afome 
To  her  alone  to  serve  faithfully. 

0  god  of  love,  uuto  thee  I  cry. 
And  to  thy  blind  double  deite. 

Of  this  great  wrong  I  complaine  me  ! 

**  And  unto  thy  stormy  wilfull  variaunee, 
Ymeint  with  change  and  great  unstablenesse. 
Now  up,  now  doun,  so  renning  is  thy  chance. 
That  thee  to  trust  may  be  no  sikernesse, 

1  wite  it  nothing  but  thy  doublenesse. 
And  who  that  is  an  archer,  and  is  blend, 
Marketh  nothing,  but  shooteth  by  wend. 

^  And  for  that  he  hath  no  discretion. 
Without  advise  he  let  his  arrow  go. 
For  lacke  of  sight,  and  also  of  reason. 
In  his  shooting  it  happeth  ofte  so, 
To  hurt  his  friend  rather  tlian  his  fo. 
So  doth  this  god  with  his  sharpe  flone. 
The  trew  sleeth,  and  letteth  the  fklse  gone. 

^  And  of  his  wounding  this  is  the  worst  of  all. 
Whan  he  hurt  doeth  to  so  cruell  wretch, 
And  maketh  the  sicke  for  to  cry  and  call 
Unto  his  foe  for  to  be  his  leche, 
And  hard  it  is  for  a  man  to  seche 
Upon  the  point  of  death  in  ieoperdie, 
Unto  his  foe  to  find  a  remedie. 
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"  Thus  fareth  it  now  even  by  me, 

That  to  my  foe  that  gave  my  herte  a  wound. 

Mote  aske  grace,  mercy,  and  pite. 

And  namely  there  where  none  may  be  found, 

For  now  my  sore  my  leche  will  confound, 

And  god  of  kind  so  hath  set  mine  ure, 

My  Uvea  foe  to  have  my  wound  in  cure. 

**  Alas  the  while,  now  that  I  was  borne, 
Or  that  I  ever  saw  the  bright  Sonne  ! 
For  now  I  see  that  full  long  afome. 
Or  I  was  borne,  my  desteny  was  sponne 
By  Parcas  sisteme,  to  slee  mc  if  they  conne, 
For  they  my  death  shopen  or  my  short, 
Only  for  trouth,  I  may  it  not  astcrt 

^  The  mighty  goddesses  also,  of  Nature, 
That  under  God  hath  the  govemauuce 
Of  worldly  things  committed  to  her  cure. 
Disposed  have  through  her  wise  purveiance, 
To  give  my  lady  so  much  suffisaunce 
Of  all  vertues,  and  therewithal!  purvide 
To  murder  Trouth,  hath  take  Danger  to  gide. 

**  For  bounty  beaute,  shape,  and  seemelihede. 
Prudence,  wit,  passingly  fairenessc, 
Benigne  port,  glad  chere,  with  lowlihede. 
Of  womanhede  right  plenteous  largenesse, 
Nature  did  in  her  fully  cmpresse, 
Whan  she  her  wrought,  and  aldcrlast  Disdain, 
To  hinder  Trouth,  she  made  her  chamberlain. 

'<  Whan  Mistrust  also,  and  False-suspection, 

With  Misbeleve  she  made  for  to  bo 

Cheefe  of  counsaile  to  this  conclusion, 

For  to  exile  Trouth,  and  eke  Pite, 

Out  of  her  court  to  make  Mercy  flee. 

So  that  dispito  now  holdcth  forth  her  rcigne, 

Through  hasty  bileve  of  tales  that  men  feigne. 

^  And  thus  I  am  for  my  trouth,  alas, 
Murdred  and  slun  with  words  sharp  and  ken^ 
Guiltlessc,  God  woto,  of  nil  trespas, 
And  lie  and  blede  upon  this  cold  grene. 
Now  mercy  swete,  mercy  my  lives  queue, 
And  to  your  grace  of  mercy  yet  I  prey. 
In  your  service  that  your  man  may  dey. 

**  But  if  so  be  that  I  shall  die  algate. 
And  that  I  sh&ll  none  other  mercy  have, 
Yet  of  my  death  let  this  been  the  date, 
That  by  vour  wil  I  was  broght  to  my  grave, 
Or  hastely,  if  that  you  list  me  save, 
My  sharpe  wounds  that  ake  so  and  blede. 
Of  mercy  charme,  and  also  of  womanhede. 

**  For  other  charme,  plainly,  is  there  none, 
But  only  mercy  to  helpc  in  this  case. 
For  though  my  wounds  bleed  ever  in  one. 
My  life,  mv  death,  standcth  in  your  grace. 
And  though  my  guilt  be  nothing,  alas, 
I  aske  mercy  in  all  my  best  cntcut. 
Ready  to  die,  if  that  ye  assent. 

^  For  there  against  shall  I  never  strivo 
In  word  ne  werke,  plainely  I  ne  may. 
For  lever  I  have  than  to  be  alive. 
To  die  soothly,  and  it  be  to  her  pay. 
Ye,  though  it  be  this  same  day, 
Or  whan  that  ever  her  list  to  devLBe, 
Suffiseth  me  to  die  in  your  servise. 


<' And  God,  that  knowcsttlic  thought  of  every  wight. 

Right  as  it  is,  in  every  thing  thou  maist  see, 

Yet  ere  I  die,  with  all  my  full  might. 

Lowly  I  pray  to  grauut  unto  mee. 

That  ye  goodly,  faire,  fresh,  and  free. 

Which  oncly  sic  me  for  default  of  routh, 

Or  tliat  I  die,  ye  may  know  my  trouth. 

<<  For  that  in  sooth  sufRcetli  me. 

And  she  it  know  in  every  circumstaunce, 

And  after  I  am  well  paid  that  she. 

If  that  her  list,  of  death  to  do  vcngcaunce 

Unto  me,  that  am  under  her  ligeaunce, 

It  sit  mc  not  her  doome  to  disobey. 

But  at  her  lust  wilfully  to  dey. 

"  Without  grutching  or  rebellion 
In  will  or  word,  holy  I  assent. 
Or  any  manner  contradiction. 
Fully  to  be  at  her  commaundement, 
And,  if  I  die,  in  my  testament 
My  herte  I  send,  and  my  spirit  also. 
What  so  ever  she  list  with  nem  to  do. 

^  And  alderlast,  to  her  womanhede. 
And  to  her  mercy  roe  I  recomraaund. 
That  lie  now  here  bctwixe  hope  and  drede, 
Abiding  plainly  what  she  li^t  commaund, 
For  utterly  this  nMs  no  dvniaund 
Welcome  to  mo  while  me  lasteth  breath. 
Right  at  her  choice,  where  it  be  life  or  death. 

**  In  this  matter  more  what  might  I  saine, 

Sith  in  her  hand,  and  in  her  will  is  all, 

But  life  and  death,  my  joy,  and  all  my  paine, 

And  finally  my  bent  hold  1  shall. 

Till  my  spirit  by  desteny  fatall, 

Whan  that  her  list  fro  my  body  wend, 

Have  here  my  trouth,  and  thus  I  make  an  end.*' 

And  with  that  word  he  gan  sigh  as  sore, 

Like  as  his  herte  rive  would  atwainc,  * 

And  held  his  i)eacc,  and  spake  no  word  more. 

But  for  to  see  his  wo  and  mortal  {>aine. 

The  teares  gonne  fro  mine  even  raine 

Full  pitously,  for  very  inward  routh. 

That  I  him  saw  so  long  wishing  for  trouth. 

And  all  this  while  my  sclfe  I  kcpte  close 
Among  the  bowes,  and  my  selfe  gonno  hide, 
Till  at  the  last  the  wofull  man  arose. 
And  to  a  lodge  went  there  beside. 
Where  all  the  May  his  custonie  was  t*abide, 
Solo  to  complaine  of  his  paines  kenc. 
From  yere  to  yere,  under  the  bowes  grene ; 

Aifd  for  bicause  that  it  drew  to  the  night, 
And  that  the  Sunne  his  arke  diurnal 
Ypassod  was,  so  that  his  porsauut  light, 
His  brij;ht  beams  and  his  streams  all 
Were  in  the  waves  of  the  wat«»r  fall. 
Under  the  bordure  of  our  occian. 
His  chaire  of  gold,  his  course  so  8\«iftly  ran  : 

And  while  the  twilight  and  the  rowcs  rede 
Of  Phebus  light  wore  deaurato  a  lite, 
A  penne  I  tor>ke,  and  gan  me  faf^t  spede 
The  wofull  plaint  of  this  man  to  wnte. 
Word  by  word,  as  he  did  endite. 
Like  as  I  heard,  and  coud  hem  tho  report, 
I  have  hero  set,  your  hertes  to  disport. 
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If  ouffht  be  misse,  lay  the  wite  on  me, 

For  f  am  worthy  for  to  beare  the  blame. 

If  any  thing  miase  reported  be, 

To  make  tms  ditie  for  to  seeme  lame, 

Through  mine  wiconning,  but  for  to  sain  the  same. 

Like  as  this  manne  his  complaint  did  expressc, 

I  aske  mercy  and  forgivenease. 

And  as  I  wrote,  me  thought  I  saw  aferre, 

Ferre  in  the  west  lustely  appere 

Esperus  the  goodly  bright  sterre. 

So  glad,  so  faire,  so  persaunt  eke  of  chere, 

I  mean  Venus  with  her  beames  clere. 

That  heavy  hertes  only  to  releve, 

Is  wont  of  custome  for  to  shew  at  eve. 

And  I  as  fast  fell  adown  on  my  knee. 
And  even  thus  to  her  gan  I  to  prey  : 

<*  0  lady  Venus,  so  faire  upon  to  see. 
Let  not  this  man  for  his  trouth  dey  1 
For  that  joy  thou  haddest  whan  thou  ley 
With  Mars  thy  knight,  whan  Vulcanus  fond. 
And  with  a  chaine  unvisible  you  bond 

^  Togider  both  tway  in  the  same  while, 
That  all  the  court  above  celestiall, 
At  your  shame  gan  laugh  and  smile : 
Ah,  fairo  lady,  willy  fond  at  all, 
Comfort  to  carefull,  O  goddesse  immortall. 
Be  helping  now,  and  do  thy  diligence 
To  let  the  streames  of  thine  influence 

**  Descend  downe  in  forthcring  of  the  trouth, 

Namely  of  hem  that  lie  in  sorrow  bound. 

Shew  now  thou  might,  and  on  hir  wo  have  routli, 

Kre  false  daunger  sice  hem  and  confound  : 

And  specially  let  tliy  might  be  found 

For  so  to  cover,  what  so  that  thou  may. 

The  true  man  that  in  the  hcrber  lay ; 

''  And  all  true  forther  for  his  sake, 
Q  glad  atcrre,  O  lady  Venus  mine. 
And  cau%  his  lady  him  to  grace  take. 
Her  herte  of  stele  to  mercy  so  encline, 
Ere  that  thy  homes  go  up  to  decline. 


And  ere  that  thou  now  go  fro  us  adono. 
For  that  love  thou  hadd^at  to  Adonn." 

And  whan  she  was  gone  to  her  rest, 
I  rose  anone,  and  home  to  bed  went, 
Forweary,  me  thought  it  for  the  best, 
Prayinff  thus  in  all  my  best  entent, 
That  all  trew,  that  be  with  daunger  shenty 
With  mercy  may  in  release  of  hur  paine, 
Recured  be,  ere  May  come  efte  againe. 

And  for  that  I  ne  may  no  lenger  wake, 
Farewell  ye  lovers  all  thai  be  trew, 
Praying  to  God,  and  thus  my  leve  I  take. 
That  ere  the  Sunne  to  morrow  be  risen  new, 
And  ere  he  have  ayen  rosen  hew. 
That  each  of  you  may  have  such  a  graoe^ 
His  owne  lady  in  armes  to  embrace. 

I  meane  thus,  in  all  honesty. 

Without  more  ye  may  togider  speake 

What  so  ye  list  at  good  liberty. 

That  each  may  to  other  hir  herte  brek^ 

On  jelouaies  onely  to  be  wreke. 

That  hath  so  long  of  his  mallicc  and  envy 

Werred  trouth  with  his  tiranny. 

LEIfVOTK. 

Princesse,  pleaseth  it  to  your  benignitie 
This  little  ditie  to  have  in  mind. 
Of  womanhede  also  for  to  see. 
Your  man  may  your  mercy  find, 
And  pity  eke,  that  long  hath  be  behind. 
Let  him  againe  be  provoked  to  grace, 
For  by  my  trouth  it  is  against  kind 
False  daunger  to  occupy  liis  place. 

Go  little  quaire  unto  my  lives  queene 
And  my  very  hertes  sovcraine. 
And  be  right  glad  for  she  shall  thee  seene, 
Such  is  thy  grace,  but  I  alas,  in  paine 
Am  left  behind,  and  u'ot  to  whom  to  plainer 
For  mercy,  ruth,  grace,  and  eke  pite 
Exiled  be,  that  I  may  not  attaine 
Recure  to  find  of  mine  adveraite. 
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A. 

Almiobtt  and  all  mereUble  queene. 
To  whom  all  this  world  fleeth  for  succour 
To  hare  release  of  sinne,  of  sorrow,  of  tcnc, 
Glorious  Virgine  of  all  flouris  flour ! 
To  thee  I  flee,  coufounded  in  errour, 
Hel[»e  and  releeve,  almighty  debonairo  ! 
Have  mercy  of  mine  perillous  langour  ! 
Yenquist  me  hath  my  cruell  adversaii'c. 

B. 

Bounty  so  fixe  hatli  in  my  herto  his  tent, 
Tluit  well  I  wote  thou  will  my  succour  be, 
Thou  canst  not  warn  that  with  good  entent, 
Axeth  thine  heipe,  thine  herte  is  aye  so  free : 
Thou  art  largesse  of  plaine  felicite, 
Haren  and  refute  of  quiete  and  of  rest ; 
Lo,  how  that  thevis  seven  chasen  me ! 
Helpc,  lady  bright,  or  that  mine  ship  to  brest  1 

C. 

Comfort  is  none,  but  in  you,  lady  dcro, 
For  lo,  mine  sinne  and  mine  confusioun. 
Which  ought  not  in  thine  presence  for  to  apere, 
Han  taken  on  me  a  greevous  actioun. 
Of  veray  right  and  disperatioun, 
And,  as  by  right,  they  mighten  well  sustene 
That  I  were  worthy  mme  damnatioun, 
Nere  mercy  of  you,  blisfull  queue  ! 

D. 

Dout  is  there  none,  queen  of  misericord. 
That  thou  n'art  cause  of  grace  and  mercy  here, 
God  Touchedsafe  through  thee  with  us  to  accoxil : 
For  certis,  Christ  is  blisful  modir  dere, 
Were  now  the  bow  bent  in  swiche  manere. 
As  it  was  first  of  justice  and  of  ire. 
The  rightfull  God  would  of  no  mercy  here : 
But  tluough  thee  han  we  grace  as  we  desire. 

E. 

Ever  hath  mine  hope  of  refute  in  thee  be  : 
For  here  befome  full  oft,  in  many  a  wise. 
Unto  mercy  hast  thou  received  me. 
But  mercy,  lady,  at  the  ereat  assise, 
Whan  we  shall  come  beiore  the  high  justise. 
So  little  frute  shall  than  in  me  ben  found. 
That  but  thou  or  that  day  correct  me, 
Of  very  right  mine  werk  will  me  confound. 


F. 


Flying,  I  flee  for  succour  to  thine  tent. 

Me  for  to  hide  fro  tempest  full  of  drede, 

Beseking  you,  that  ye  you  not  absent. 

Though  I  be  wicke  :  O  help  yet  at  this  nede  ! 

All  have  I  been  a  beast  in  wit  and  dede. 

Yet  lady,  thou  race  close  in  with  thine  own  grace  I 

Thine  enemy  and  mine,  lady  take  hede. 

Unto  mine  death  iu  point  b  mo  to  chase. 

G. 

Gracious  maid  and  modir,  which  that  never 
Were  bitter  nor  in  earth  nor  in  see. 
But  full  of  swcetnesse  and  of  mercy  ever. 
Help,  that  mine  fader  be  not  wroth  with  me  ! 
Speake  thou,  for  I  ne  dare  him  not  sec. 
So  have  I  done  in  earth,  nlos  the  while. 
That  ccrtes  but  if  thou  mine  succour  be, 
To  sinke  eterne  he  will  mine  ghost  exile. 

H. 

He  vouchedesafc,  tell  him,  as  was  his  will, 

Become  a  man  as  for  our  alliaunce. 

And  with  his  blood  he  wrote  that  blisfull  bill 

Upon  the  crossc,  as  gcnerall  acquitaunce 

To  every  penitent  in  full  criauoce : 

And,  therefore,  lady  bright,  tliou  for  us  prey, 

Than  shalt  thou  stent  all  his  greevaunce. 

And  maken  our  foe  to  fallen  of  his  prey. 

I. 

I  wote  well  thou  wilt  been  our  succour, 
Thou  art  so  full  of  bounty  in  certaine^ 
For  whan  a  soule  fallcth  in  errour. 
Thine  pity  goeth,  and  halcth  him  againc. 
Than  maketh  thou  his  peace  with  his  soverain^ 
And  bringest  him  out  of  the  crooked  strete : 
Who  so  thee  loveth  shall  not  love  in  vaine, 
That  shall  he  find,  as  he  the  life  shall  lete. 

K. 

Kalenderis  enlumined  been  they. 

That  in  tlds  world  been  lighted  with  thine  Dame^ 

And  who  so  goeth  with  thee  the  right  wey. 

Him  that  not  drcdc  in  soulo  to  been  lame. 

Now,  queen  of  comfort,  sith  thou  art  the  same 

To  whom  I  seech  fur  my  medicine. 

Let  not  mine  fo  no  more  mine  wound  entame^ 

Mine  hele  into  thiue  bond  all  I  resino. 
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L. 


Lady,  thine  sorrow  can  I  not  portrey 
Under  that  crosse,  ne  his  grevous  pennaunce : 
But  for  your  bothis  peine,  I  you  prey, 
Let  not  our  alder  fo  make  his  bostaunce, 
That  he  hath  in  his  Icstis  with  mischaunce, 
Convict  that  ye  both  han  bought  so  dere : 
As  I  said  erst,  thou  ground  of  substaunce. 
Continue  on  us  thine  pitous  eyen  clere  ! 

M. 

Moyses  that  saw  the  bosh  of  flambis  rede 
Brenning,  of  which  than  never  a  sticke  brend, 
Was  sign  of  thine  unwemmed  maidenhcde, 
Thou  art  the  bosh,  on  which  there  can  descend 
The  Holyghost,  which  that  Moyses  weend 
Had  been  on  fire :  and  this  was  in  figure. 
Now  lady,  from  the  fire  us  defend. 
Which  that  in  Hell  eternally  shall  dure  I 

N. 
Noble  princesse,  that  never  haddest  pere, 
Certes  if  any  comfort  in  us  bee, 
That  commeth  of  thee,  Christis  moder  dere, 
We  han  none  other  melody  ne  glee, 
Us  to  rejoyce  in  our  adversite, 
Ne  advocat  none,  that  will  and  dare  so  proy 
For  us,  and  that  fw  as  little  hire  as  ye, 
That  helpen  for  an  Avemary  or  twey. 

O. 
O  very  light  of  eyen  tho  been  blind, 
O  very  lust  of  labour  and  distresse, 
O  treasorere  of  bounty  to  mankind, 
The  whom  God  chese  to  moder  for  humblesse. 
From  his  ancelle  he  made  thee  nudstresse 
Of  Heaven  and  Earth,  our  bill  up  to  bedc, 
This  world  awaiteth  ever  on  thine  goodncs, 
For  thou  ne  failedest  never  wight  at  nede. 

P. 
Purpose  1  have,  sometime,  for  to  enquere 
Wherefore  and  why  the  Holyghost  thee  sought, 
Whan  Gabrielis  voice  come  to  thine  ere  ; 
He  not  to  werre  us  swich  a  wonder  wrought. 
But  for  to  save  us,  that  sithen  bought : 
Than  needcth  us  no  weapon  us  to  save. 
But  onely  there  we  did  not  as  us  ought, 
Do  penitence,  and  mercy  aske  and  have. 

Queen  of  comfort,  right  whan  1  mo  bethink, 
That  I  agilt  have  both  him  and  thee. 
And  that  mine  soule  is  worthy  for  to  sinkc, 
Alas,  I  caitife,  wheder  shall  I  flee ! 
Who  shall  unto  thine  sonne  mine  mean  be  T 
Who,  but  thine  selfe,  that  art  of  pity  well ! 
Thou  hast  more  routh  on  our  advcrsitie, 
Than  in  this  world  might  any  tongue  tell. 

R. 
Redrease  me  moder,  and  eke  me  chastise, 
For  cerUinly  my  faders  chastising 
Ne  dare  I  not  abiden  in  no  wise, 
So  hideous  is  his  full  rcckening ; 


Moder  of  whom  our  joy  gan  to  spring. 
Be  ye  mine  judge,  and  eke  my  soules  leech ! 
For  ever  in  you  is  pity  abounding, 
To  each  that  of  pity  will  you  beseech. 

S. 

Sooth  is,  he  ne  graunteth  no  pity 
Without  thee  :  for  God  of  his  goodnesso 
Forgiveth  none,  but  it  like  unto  thee : 
He  hath  thee  made  vicaire  and  maistresse 
Of  all  this  world,  and  eke  govemeresse 
Of  Heaven :  and  represseth  hb  justice 
After  thine  will ;  and,  therefore,  in  witncase 
He  hath  thee  crowned  in  so  royal  wise. 

T. 

Temple  devout,  ther  God  chese  his  wonning, 
For  which  these  misbeleeved  deprived  been. 
To  you  mine  soule  penitent  I  bring. 
Receive  me,  for  I  can  no  ferther  neen. 
With  thomis  venemoos,  Heaven  queen. 
For  which  the  erth  accursed  was  fol  sore, 
I  am  so  wounded,  as  ye  may  well  seene, 
Tluit  I  am  lost  afanost,  it  smert  so  sore. 

V. 

Virgine,  that  art  so  noble  of  apparaile. 
That  leadest  us  into  the  high  toure 
Of  Paradise,  thou  me  wish  and  counsMle, 
How  I  may  have  thy  grace  and  thy  sucooor  I 
All  have  I  been  in  filth  and  in  errour : 
Lady,  on  that  countrey  thou  me  adjoume, 
That  cleapcd  is  thine  bench  of  fresh  floor, 
There  as  that  mercy  ever  shall  Bojoome. 

X. 

Xen  thine  sonne,  that  in  this  world  alight 
Upon  a  crosse  to  suffer  his  passioun. 
And  suflFred  eke  that  Longeus  his  hart  pight, 
And  made  his  herte  blood  rcnne  adoun. 
And  all  this  was  for  my  salvatioun : 
And  I  to  him  am  fals  and  eke  onkind, 
And  yet  he  will  not  mine  dampnatioun  : 
This  thanke  I  you,  succour  of  all  mankind ! 

Y. 

Ysaac  was  figure  of  his  death  ocrtaine, 
That  so  ferre  forth  his  fader  would  obey. 
That  him  ne  rought  nothing  for  to  be  slain : 
Right  so  tfiy  sonne  list  a  Umbo  to  dey  : 
Now,  lady  full  of  mercy,  I  you  prey, 
Sith  he  his  mercy  sured  me  so  large. 
Be  ye  not  scant,  for  all  we  sing  or  siyr. 
That  ye  been  fro  vengcaunce  aye  our  tmigs. 


Zacharie  you  clepith  the  open  well 
That  wisht  sinfull  soule  out  of  his  guilt. 
Therefore  this  lesson  out  I  will  to  tell. 
That  nere  thy  tender  heart  we  were  spilt. 
Now,  lady  bright,  sith  thou  canst  and  wilt 
Been  to  the  seed  of  Adam  merciable. 
Bring  us  to  that  palcis  that  is  built 
To  penitentis,  that  ben  to  mercie  able. 
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I  HATE  great  wonder  by  this  light, 

How  I  live,  for  day  ne  night 

I  may  not  sleepe  welnigh  nought ; 

I  hare  so  many  an  idle  thought, 

Purely  for  default  of  sleepe, 

That,  by  my  trouth,  I  take  no  keepo 

Of  nothing,  how  it  commetli  or  gothe. 

To  me  n*is  nothing  lefe  nor  lothe, 

All  b  yliche  good  to  roe, 

Joy  or  sorrow,  where  so  it  be  : 

For  I  have  feeling  iu  nothing, 

But  as  it  were  a  mased  thing, 

All  day  in  point  to  fall  adoun. 

For  sorrowfull  imaginaicoun 

Is  alway  wholly  in  my  roinde. 

And  well  ye  wote,  against  kindo 
It  were  to  liven  in  this  wise, 
For  nature  would  not  suffise 
To  none  earthly  creature. 
Not  long  time  to  endure 
Without  sleepe,  and  be  in  sorrow  : 
And  I  ne  may,  ne  night  ne  morrow, 
Sleepe,  and  this  melancolie 
And  drede  I  have  for  to  die, 
Defaut  of  sleepe  and  heavinesse 
Hath  slaine  my  spirit  of  quickenesse. 
That  I  have  lost  all  lustyhead  ; 
Such  fantasies  ben  in  mme  head, 
So  I  n'ot  what  is  best  to  do  : 
But  men  might  aske  me  why  so 
I  may  not  sleepe,  and  what  me  is  ! 

But  natheleKse,  who  aske  this, 
Leseth  his  asking  truely. 
My  selven  cannot  tell  why 
The  sooth,  but  truly  as  I  gesse, 
I  hold  it  be  a  sickenesse 
That  I  have  suffred  this  eight  yere^ 
And  yet  my  boot  is  never  the  nere : 
For  there  is  phisicien  but  one, 
That  may  me  heale,  but  that  is  done  : 
Passe  we  over  untill  efte. 
That  will  not  be  mote  needs  be  Icfte  ; 
Our  first  matter  is  good  to  kcepe. 

So  whan  I  saw  I  might  not  sleeps 
Now  of  late  this  other  night 
Upon  my  bed  I  sate  upright, 
And  bade  one  reach  me  a  booke, 
A  romaunce,  and  he  it  me  tooke 
To  rede,  and  drive  the  night  away : 
For  me  thought  it  better  play, 


Than  either  at  chesse  or  tables. 

And  in  this  booke  were  written  fableSy 
That  clerkes  had  in  old  time. 
And  other  poets  put  in  rime. 
To  rede,  and  for  to  be  in  mind. 
While  men  loved  the  law  of  Kinde. 
This  booke  ne  spake  but  of  such  things, 
Of  queenes  lives,  and  of  kings. 
And  many  othor^hings  smale. 
Among  all  this  I  found  a  tale, 
That  me  thought  a  wonder  thing. 

This  was  the  tale  :  There  vas  a  king 
That  bight  Se}'S,  and  had  a  wife, 
The  best  that  might  beare  life. 
And  this  queeno  night  Alcione. 
S<)  it  befell,  thereafter  soono 
This  king  woU  wenden  over  see  : 
To  tellen  shortly,  whan  that  ho 
Was  in  the  see,  tlius  in  this  wise, 
Such  a  tempest  gan  to  rise. 
That  brake  her  mast,  and  made  it  fall, 
And  cleft  her  ship,  and  dreint  hem  all, 
That  never  was  found,  as  it  tels, 
Bord,  ne  man,  ne  nothing  els. 
Right  tlms  this  king  Seys  lost  his  life. 

Now  for  to  speake  of  Alcione  his  wife : 
This  lady  that  was  left  at  home. 
Hath  wonder  that  the  king  ne  come 
Home,  for  it  was  a  long  terme  : 
Anon  her  herte  began  to  yeme. 
And  for  that  her  thought  evermo 
It  was  not  wele,  her  thought  so, 
She  longed  so  after  the  king, 
That  certes  it  were  a  pitous  thing 
To  tell  her  heartely  sorrowfull  life, 
That  she  had,  thb  noble  wife, 
For  him,  alas !  she  loved  alderbest, 
Anon  she  sent  both  east  and  west 
To  seeke  him,  but  they  found  him  nought. 

*<Ala8,*'  (quod  she)  **  that  I  was  wrought. 
Whether  my  lord  my  love  be  dead, 
Certes  I  iiill  never  eat  bread, 
I  make  a  vow  to  my  God  here. 
But  I  mowe  of  my  lord  here." 

Such  sorrow  this  lady  to  her  tooke. 
That  truly  I  that  made  this  booke. 
Had  such  pitie  and  such  routh 
To  rede  her  sorrow,  that  by  my  trouth, 
I  farde  the  worse  all  the  morrow 
After,  to  thinken  on  her  sorrow. 
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So  whan  this  lady  coad  here  no  word 
That  no  man.might  find  her  lord, 
Full  oft  she  swowned,  and  said  **  Alas  I" 
For  sorrow  full  nigh  wood  she  was, 
Ne  she  coud  no  rede  but  one, 
But  downe  on  knees  she  sate  anone, 
And  wept,  that  pitie  were  to  here. 

**  A  mercy,  sweet  lady  dere  !" 
(Quod  she)  to  Juno  her  goddesse, 
**  Helpe  me  out  of  this  dutresse, 
Aud  yeve  me  grace  my  lord  to  see 
Soone,  or  wete  where  so  he  bee. 
Or  how  he  fareth  or  in  what  wise, 
And  I  shall  make  you  sacrifice, 
And  holy  yours  become  I  shall, 
With  good  will,  body,  herte,  and  all ; 
And  but  thou  wolt  this,  lady  swete. 
Send  me  grace  to  slepe  and  mete 
In  my  sleepe  some  certain  sweven, 
Where  through  that  I  may  know  even 
Whether  my  lord  be  quicke  or  dead.** 

With  that  word  she  hing  downe  the  head, 
And  fell  in  a  swowne,  as  cold  as  stone  ; 
Her  women  caught  her  up  anone, 
And  brought  her  in  bed  all  naked, 
And  she,  forweped  and  forwaked, 
Was  weary,  and  thus  the  dead  sleepe 
Fell  on  her  or  she  tooke  kec^e, 
Through  Juno,  that  had  heard  her  boonc, 
That  made  her  to  sleepe  soone  ; 
For  as  she  praide,  right  so  was  done 
Indeed,  for  Juno  right  anone 
Called  thus  her  messengere 
To  do  her  errand,  and  he  come  nere ; 
Whan  he  was  come  she  bad  him  thus  : 

"  Go  bet"  (quod  Juno)  •*  to  Morpheus, 
^  Thou  knowest  him  well,  the  god  of  sleepe. 
Now  understand  well,  and  take  kcepe  ; 
Say  thus  on  my  halfc,  that  hoe 
Go  fast  into  the  great  see. 
And  bid  him  that  on  all  thing 
He  take  up  Seys  body  the  king, 
That  lieth  full  pale,  and  notliing  rody, 
Bid  him  creepe  into  the  body, 
And  do  it  gone  to  Alcione, 
The  queene,  there  she  licth  alone. 
And  shew  her  shortly,  it  is  no  nay. 
How  it  was  dreint  this  other  day. 
And  do  the  body  speake  rieht  so, 
Right  as  it  was  wonted  to  do. 
The  whiles  that  it  was  alive ; 
Go  now  fast,  and  bye  thee  blive." 

This  messenger  took  leve  and  went 
Upon  his  way,  and  never  he  stent 
Till  he  came  to  the  darke  valley 
That  stant  betweeno  rockes  twey. 
There  never  yet  grew  corne  ne  gras, 
Ne  tree,  ne  naught  that  aught  was, 
Beast  ne  man,  ne  naught  els, 
Save  that  there  were  a  few  wels 
Came  renuing  fro  the  clifTes  adowne. 
That  made  a  deadly  sleeping  sownc, 
And  rennen  downe  right  by  a  cave, 
That  was  under  a  rocke  ygrave 
Amid  the  valley  wonder  deepe. 
There  these  goddes  lay  asleepe, 
Morpheus  and  Eclympasteire, 
That  was  the  god  of  sleepes  heire. 
That  slept,  and  did  none  other  werke. 

This  cave  was  also  as  derke 


As  Hell  pitte,  over  all  about 
They  had  good  leyser  for  to  rout. 
To  vye  who  might  sleepe  best. 
Some  hing  hir  chin  upon  hir  brest. 
And  slept  upright  hir  head  yhed. 
And  some  lay  naked  in  hir  bed, 
Aud  slept  whiles  their  daies  lai^ 

This  messenger  come  renning  fajrty 
And  cried  ^  Ho,  ho,  awake  anone  1 " 
It  was  for  nought,  there  heard  him  ncme. 
•*  Awake  ! "  (quod  he)  *'  who  lieth  there  T* 
And  blew  his  nome  right  in  hir  ear, 
And  cried  "  Awaketh  !*  wonder  hye. 

This  god  of  sleepe,  with  his  one  eye, 
Cast  up,  and  asked  ^  Who  clepeth  thei«  !* 
<'  It  am  I,**  (quod  this  messengere) 
**  Juno  bade  thou  shouldest  gone," 
And  told  him  what  he  should  done. 
As  I  have  told  you  here  before. 
It  is  no  need  rehearse  it  more, 
And  went  his  way  whan  he  had  saide : 
Anone,  this  god  of  slepe  abraide 
Out  of  his  sleepe  and  gan  to  go. 
And  did  as  he  had  bidde  him  do  ; 
Tooke  up  the  dead  body  soone, 
And  bare  it  forth  to  Alcyone, 
His  wife  the  queene,  there  as  she  lay, 
Right  even  a  quarter  before  day. 
And  stood  right  at  her  beds  fete, 
Aud  called  her  right  as  she  hete 
By  name,  and  said,  <<  My  swete  wife, 
Awake  !  let  be  your  sorrowfull  life. 
For  in  your  sorrow  there  lyeth  no  rede^ 
For  certes,  sweet  love,  I  am  but  dede, 
Ye  shall  me  never  on  live  ysee. 
But,  good  sweet  herte,  looke  that  yee 
Bury  my  body,  for  such  a  tide 
Ye  roowe  it  find  the  see  beside. 
And  farewell  sweet,  my  worlds  bliaae, 
I  pray  God  your  sorrow  lisse  ; 
Too  little  while  our  blisse  lasteth." 

With  that  her  eyen  up  she  casteth. 
And  saw  naught :  **  Alas  !**  (quod  she)  tor  sorrov, 
And  died  within  the  third  morrow. 

But  what  she  said  more  in  that  swowe^ 
I  may  not  tell  it  you  as  now. 
It  were  too  long  for  to  dwell ; 
My  first  mattere  I  will  you  tell, 
Wherefore  I  have  told  you  this  thing, 
Of  Alcione,  and  Seis  the  king. 

For  thus  much  dare  I  say  wele^ 
I  had  be  dolven  every  dele. 
And  dead,  right  through  defaut  of  sleepe. 
If  I  ne  had  red,  and  take  kepe 
Of  this  tale  next  before. 
And  I  will  tell  you  wherefore. 
For  I  ne  might  for  bote  ne  bale 
Sleepe,  or  1  had  redde  this  tale 
Of  this  dreint  Seis  the  king. 
And  of  the  gods  of  sleeping. 

Whan  I  liad  red  this  tale  wele. 
And  overlooked  it  everydele, 
Me  thought  wonder  if  it  were  so, 
For  I  hod  never  heard  speake  or  tho 
Of  no  gods,  that  coud  make 
Men  to  sleepe,  ne  for  to  wake. 
For  I  ne  knew  never  God  but  one. 
And  in  my  game  I  said  anone. 
And  yet  me  list  right  evill  to  pley. 
Rather  than  that  I  should  dey 
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Through  defaut  of  sleeping  thus, 
I  would  give  thilke  Morpheus, 
Or  that  goddesse  dame  Juno, 
Or  some  wight  els,  I  ne  rought  who, 
To  make  mo  slepe  and  have  some  rest, 
I  will  give  him  the  alther  hest 
Yeft,  that  ever  he  abode  his  live. 
And  here  onward,  right  now  as  blivc. 
If  ho  woll  make  mo  sleepe  alite. 
Of  downe  of  pure  doves  white, 

I  woll  yeve  him  a  featherbed, 
Raied  with  gold,  and  right  well  clod, 
In  fine  blacke  sattin  d'outrcmere, 
And  many  a  pillow,  and  every  here, 
Of  cloth  of  raiues  to  slepe  on  soft, 

II  im  there  not  need  to  turnc  oft, 
And  I  woll  yeve  him  al  that  fals 
To  his  chamber  and  to  his  hals, 
I  woll  do  paint  with  pure  gold. 
And  tapite  hem  full  manyA)ld, 
Of  one  sute  this  shall  he  have 
If  I  wist  where  were  his  cave. 
If  he  can  make  me  sleepe  soone. 

As  did  the  goddesse  queene  Alcyone, 
And  thus  tliis  ilke  god  Morpheus 
May  win  of  me  mo  fees  thus 
Ttian  ever  he  wan  :  and  to  Juno, 
That  is  his  goddesse,  I  shall  so  do, 
I  trowe  that  she  shs^l  hold  her  paid. 

I  had  unneth  that  word  ysaid, 
Right  thus  as  I  have  told  you, 
That  suddainly  I  n'ist  how. 
Such  a  lust  anone  me  tooko 
To  sleope,  that  right  upon  my  booke 
I  fell  a  sleepe,  and  therewith  even 
Me  mette  so  inlv  such  a  swevcn, 
So  wonderful],  that  never  yet 
I  trowe  no  man  had  the  wit 
To  conne  well  my  sweven  rede. 

No,  not  Joseph  without  di-cde 
Of  Egypt,  he  that  rad  so 
The  kinges  meting,  Pharao, 
No  more  than  coud  the  least  of  us. 

Ne  nat  scarcely  Macrobeus, 
He  that  wrote  all  the  avision 
That  he  mette  of  king  Scipion, 
The  noble  man,  the  Affrican, 
Such  mervailes  fortuned  than, 
I  trow  arede  my  dreames  even, 
Lo,  thus  it  was,  this  was  my  sweven. 

Me  thought  thus,  that  it  was  May, 
And  in  the  dawning  there  I  lay, 
Me  mette  thus  in  my  bed  all  naked, 
And  looked  forth  'or  I  was  waked, 
With  smale  foules  a  great  hepe, 
Tliat  had  afraied  me  out  of  my  slepe. 
Through  noise  and  sweetnessc  of  liir  song. 
And  as  me  mette,  they  sat  among 
Upon  my  chamber  roofe  without 
Upon  the  tyles  over  all  about. 
And  everiche  song  in  his  wise 
The  most  solemne  servise 
By  note,  that  ever  nyMi  I  trow 
Had  heard,  for  some  of  hem  sung  low. 
Some  high,  and  all  of  one  accord. 
To  tell  shortly  at  o  word. 
Was  never  heard  so  sweet  steven. 
But  it  had  be  a  thing  of  Heven, 
So  merry  a  sowne,  so  sweet  entnnes. 
That  oertes  for  the  towne  of  Tewnes 


I  n*olde  but  I  had  heard  hem  sing, 
For  all  my  chamber  gan  to  ring. 
Through  shiging  of  hir  ermony. 
For  instrument  nor  melody 
Was  no  where  heard  yet  halfe  so  swete. 
Nor  of  accord  halfe  so  mete. 
For  there  was  none  of  hem  that  fained 
To  sing,  for  ech  of  hem  him  pained 
To  find  out  many  crafty  notes. 
They  ne  spared  nat  hir  throtes  ; 
And,  sooth  to  8aine,my  chamber  was 
Full  well  depainted,  and  with  glas 
Were  all  the  windowes  well  yglased 
Full  clere,  and  nat  an  hole  ycrased. 
That  to  behold  it  was  great  joy, 
For  holy  all  the  story  of  Troy 
Was  in  the  glaising  ywrought  thus. 
Of  Hector,  and  of  king  Priamus, 
Of  Achilles,  and  of  king  Laomedon, 
And  eke  of  Medea  and  Jason, 
Of  Paris,  Heleine,  and  of  Lavine, 
And  all  the  wals  with  colours  fine 
Were  paint,  both  text  and  glose. 
And  all  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  ; 
My  windowes  weren  shit  echone. 
And  through  the  glasse  the  Sunne  shone 
Upon  my  bed  with  bright  hemes. 
With  many  glad  glidy  stremcs. 
And  eke  the  welkin  was  so  faire. 
Blew,  bright,  clere  was  the  aire. 
And  full  attempre,  for  sooth  it  was. 
For  neyther  too  cold  ne  bote  it  n'as, 
Ne  in  all  the  welkin  was  no  cloud. 

And  as  I  lay  thus,  wonder  loud 
Me  thought  I  heard  a  hunte  blow 
T'assay  his  great  home,  and  for  to  know 
Whether  it  was  clere,  or  horse  of  sowne. 

And  I  heard  going  both  up  and  downe 
Men,  horse,  hounds,  and  other  thing. 
And  all  men  speake  of  hunting. 
How  they  would  slee  the  hart  with  strength, 
And  how  the  hart  had  upon  len(;th 
So  much  enbosed,  I  n*ot  now  what. 

Anon  right  whan  I  heard  that. 
How  that  tiiey  would  on  hunting  gonr, 
I  was  right  glad,  and  up  anone, 
Tooke  my  horse,  and  forth  I  went 
Out  of  my  chamber,  I  never  stent 
Till  I  come  to  the  field  without. 
There  overtooke  I  a  great  rout 
Of  hunters  and  eke  forresters. 
And  many  relaies  and  limers, 
And  highed  hem  to  the  forrest  fast. 
And  I  with  hem,  so  at  the  last 
I  asked  one  lad,  a  lymere, 
"  Say,  fellow,  who  shall  hunte  here  I" 
(Quod  I)  and  he  answered  ayen, 
**  Sir,  the  emperour  Octavien  " 
(Quod  he)  **  and  is  here  fast  by.** 

"  A  goddes  halfe,  in  good  time,**  (quod  I) 
Go  we  fast,  and  gan  to  ride  ; 
Whan  wc  come  to  the  forrest  side. 
Every  man  did  right  soone. 
As  to  hunting  fell  to  done. 

The  niaistor  hunte,  anone,  fotc  bote 
With  his  home  blew  three  mote 
At  the  uncoupling  of  his  houndis. 
Within  a  while  the  hart  found  is, 
Yhallowed,  and  rechased  fast 
Long  time,  and  so,  at  the  last. 
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This  hart  rouzed  and  stale  away 
Fro  all  the  hounds  a  previe  way. 

The  hounds  had  overshot  him  all. 
And  were  upon  a  default  yfall, 
Therewith  the  hunte  wonder  fast 
Blew  a  forloyn  at  the  last ; 
I  was  go  walked  fro  my  tree, 
And  as  I  went,  there  came  hy  me 
A  whelpe,  that  fawned  me  as  I  stood, 
That  had  yfoUowed,  and  coud  no  good^ 
It  came  and  crept  to  me  as  low, 
Right  as  it  had  me  yknow. 
Held  downe  his  head,  and  joyned  his  eares. 
And  laid  all  smooth  downe  his  heares. 

I  would  have  caught  it  anone. 
It  fled  and  was  fro  me  gone. 
As  I  him  followed,  and  it  forth  went 
Downe  by  a  floury  grene  it  went 
Full  thicke  of  grasse,  full  soft  and  sweet. 
With  floures  fele,  faire  under  feet, 
And  little  used,  it  seemed  thus, 
For  both  Flora  and  Zepherus, 
They  two,  that  make  floures  grow. 
Had  made  hir  dwelling  there  I  trow, 
For  it  was  on  to  behold. 
As  though  the  earth  envye  wold 
To  be  gayer  than  the  heven. 
To  have  mo  floures  such  seven 
As  in  the  welkin  sterres  be. 
It  had  forgot  the  poverte 
That  winter,  through  his  cold  morrowes, 
Had  made  it  sufier,  and  his  sorrowes  ; 
All  was  foryeten,  and  that  was  scene. 
For  all  the  wood  was  woxen  greene, 
Sweetnesse  of  dewe  had  made  it  waxe. 

It  is  no  need  eke  for  to  axe 
Where  there  were  many  greene  greves. 
Or  thicke  of  trees  so  full  of  leves, 
And  every  tree  stood  by  himselve 
Fro  other,  well  tenne  foot  or  twelve. 
So  great  trees,  so  huge  of  strength. 
Of  fortie  or  flftie  fadome  length, 
Cleane  without  bowe  or  sticke. 
With  croppes  brodc,  and  eke  as  thicke, 
They  were  not  an  inch  asunder. 
That  it  was  shadde  over  all  under. 
And  many  an  hart  and  many  an  hind 
Was  both  before  me  and  behind. 
Of  fawnes,  sowers,  buckes,  dues, 
Was  full  the  wood,  and  many  roes, 
And  many  squirrels,  that  scte, 
Full  high  upon  the  trees  and  etc, 
And  in  hir  manner  made  feasts  : 
Shortly,  it  was  so  full  of  beasts. 
That  though  Argus,  the  noble  countour, 
Sate  to  reckon  in  his  countour, 
And  recken  witli  his  figures  ten. 
For  by  tho  figures  newe  all  ken 
If  they  be  crnftie,  recken  and  nombrc. 
And  tell  of  every  thing  the  nombrc. 
Yet  should  he  fiiile  to  i  ccken  even 
The  wonders  me  met  in  my  swevon  : 
But  forth  I  roraed  right  wonder  fast 
Downe  the  wood,  so  at  the  last 
I  was  ware  of  a  man  in  blacke. 
That  sate,  and  had  ytumed  his  backe 
To  an  oke,  an  hu<;e  tree  : 
"  Lord,*'  thought  I,  "  who  may  that  bee ! 
What  eyleth  him  to  sitten  here  V* 
Anon  right  I  went  nere, 


I      Than  found  I  sitte,  even  upright, 
A  wonder  welfaring  knight, 
By  the  manner  me  thought  bo. 
Of  good  mokel,  and  right  yonge  thereto^ 
Of  the  age  of  foure  and  twentie  yeere^ 
Upon  his  beard  but  little  heere. 
And  he  was  clothed  all  in  blacke. 
I  stalked  even  unto  his  backe. 
And  there  I  stood  as  still  as  ought. 
The  sooth  to  say,  he  saw  me  nonght, 
For  why  he  hing  his  head  adowne;. 
And  with  a  deadly  sorrowful!  sowne, 
He  made  of  rime  ten  verses  or  twdve. 
Of  a  complaint  to  himselve. 
The  most  pitie,  the  most  rouih. 
That  ever  I  heard,  for,  by  my  trouth. 
It  was  great  wonder  that  nature 
Might  suffer  any  creature 
To  have  such  sorrow,  and  he  not  ded: 
Full  pitous  pale,  and  nothing  red. 
He  said  a  lay,  a  manner  song^ 
Without  note,  witliout  song 
And  was  tliis,  for  full  well  I  can 
Rehearse  it,  right  thus  it  began. 

^*  I  have  of  sorrow  so  great  wone, 
That  joy  get  I  never  none. 
Now  that  I  see  my  lady  bright. 
Which  I  have  loved  with  all  my  might. 
Is  fro  me  dead,  and  is  agone. 
And  thus  in  sorrow  left  me  alone. 
Alas,  Death,  what  eyleth  tiiee, 
That  thou  n*oldest  have  taken  me^ 
Whan  that  thou  tooke  my  lady  swete  f 
Of  all  goodnesse  she  had  none  mete. 
That  was  so  faire,  so  fi*esh,  so  free. 
So  good,  that  men  may  well  see." 

Whan  he  had  made  thus  his  complaint, 
His  sorrowfull  hcrte  gan  fast  faint. 
And  his  spirits  wexen  dead. 
The  blood  was  fled  for  pure  dread 
Down  to  his  herte,  to  maken  him  warm^ 
For  well  it  fceled  the  herte  had  h&rme, 
To  wete  eke  why  it  was  adrad 
By  kinde,  and  for  to  make  it  glad. 
For  it  is  member  principall 
Of  the  body,  and  that  made  all 
His  he  we  chaunge,  and  wexe  grene 
And  pale,  for  there  no  blood  is  scene 
In  no  manner  limme  of  his. 

Anon,  therewith,  whan  I  saw  this. 
He  farde  thus  evill  there  he  sete, 
I  went  and  stood  right  at  his  fete. 
And  grette  him,  but  he  spake  nought 
But  argued  with  his  owne  thought. 
And  in  his  wit  disputed  fast, 
Why,  and  how  his  life  might  last. 
Him  thought  his  sorrowes  were  so  smart, 
And  lay  so  cold  upon  his  herte. 

So,  through  his  sorrow,  and  holy  thought, 
Made  him  that  he  heard  me  nought, 
For  he  had  welnigh  lost  his  minde, 
Though  Pan,  that  men  clepeth  god  of  kinde^ 
Were  for  his  sorrowes  never  so  wi-oth. 

But  at  the  last,  to  faino  right  sooth, 
He  was  ware  of  me,  how  I  stood 
Before  him  and  did  off  my  hood, 
And  had  ygret  him,  as  I  best  coud 
Debonairly,  and  nothing  loud, 
He  said,  **  I  pray  thee,  be  not  wroth, 
I  heard  thee  not,  to  saine  the  sooth. 
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Ne  I  saw  the  not,  sir,  truly/* 

**  Ah,  good  lir,  no  force,"  (quod  I) 
« I  am  right  ^rry,  if  I  have  ought 
Distroubled  you  out  of  your  thought, 
Foryeve  me,  if  I  have  misse-tako." 

**  Yes,  thamends  is  light  to  make  ** 
(Quod  he)  '*  for  there  lithe  none  thereto, 
There  is  nothing  mis-saide,  nor  do." 

Lo,  how  goodly  spake  this  knight. 
As  it  had  be  another  wight, 
And  made  it  neyther  tough  ne  queint, 
And  I  saw  that,  and  gan  me  acqueint 
With  him,  and  jfound  him  so  tretablc. 
Right  wonder  skilfull  and  reasonable, 
As  me  thought,  for  all  his  bale, 
Anon  right  I  gan  find  a  tale 
To  him,  to  looko  where  I  might  ought 
Have  more  knowlcdging  of  his  thought. 

**  Sir,"  (quod  I) "  this  game  is  done, 
I  holde  that  this  hart  be  gone. 
These  huntes  can  him  no  where  see." 

**  I  do  no  force  thereof,"  (quod  he) 
"  My  thought  is  thereon  never  adele." 
*•  By  our  lord,"  (quod  I)  **  I  trow  you  wele, 
Right  so  me  Uiinketh  by  your  chere, 
But,  sir,  o  thing  well  ye  here, 
Me  thinketh  in  great  sorrow  I  you  see^ 
But  certes,  sir,  if  that  ye 
Would  aught  discovre  me  your  wo^ 
I  would,  as  wise  God  helpe  me  so, 
Amend  it,  if  I  can  or  may. 
Ye  mowe  prove  it  by  assay. 
For,  by  my  trouth,  to  make  you  hole, 
I  well  do  all  my  power  whole, 
And  telleth  me  of  your  sorrowes  smart, 
Paraunter  it  may  ease  your  herte, 
That  semeth  full  sicke  under  your  side." 

With  that  he  looked  on  me  aside, 
As  who  saith  nay,  that  n'ill  not  be. 

**  Graunt  mercy,  good  friend,"  (quod  he) 
**  I  thanke  thee  that  thou  wouldcst  so. 
But  it  may  never  the  rather  be  do. 
No  man  may  my  sorrow  glade. 
That  maketh  my  hew  to  fall  and  fade. 
And  hath  my  understanding  lome. 
That  me  is  wo  that  I  was  borne. 
May  nought  make  my  sorrowes  slide, 
Not  all  the  remedies  of  Ovide, 
Ne  Orpheus,  god  of  melodie, 
Ne  Dedalus  with  his  playes  slie, 
Ne  heale  mo  may  no  phisicien. 
Nought  Ipocras,  ne  Galien, 
Me  is  wo  that  I  live  houres  twelve. 
But  who  so  woU  assay  hemselve. 
Whether  his  herte  can  have  pite 
Of  any  sorrow  let  him  see  me, 
I  wretch  that  death  hath  made  all  naked 
Of  all  the  blisse  that  ever  was  maked, 
Ywroth  werste  of  all  wights. 
That  hate  my  dayes  and  my  nights, 
My  life,  my  lustes,  be  me  loth. 
For  all  fare  and  I  be  wroth. 
The  pure  death  is  so  full  my  fo. 
That  I  would  die,  it  will  not  so, 
For  whan  I  follow  it,  it  will  flie^ 
I  would  have  him,  it  n*ill  not  mo. 
This  is  pain  without  reed, 
Alway  dying,  and  be  not  deed. 
That  Tesiphus,  that  Ueth  in  Hell, 
May  not  A  more  lorrow  tell : 


I 


And  who  so  wist  all,  by  my  trouth. 
My  sorrow,  but  he  had  routh 
Aud  pitie  of  my  sorrows  smart, 
That  man  hath  a  fiendly  herte  : 
For  whoso  seeth  me  first  on  morrow. 
May  saine  he  hath  met  with  soitow, 
For  I  am  sorrow,  and  sorrow  is  I, 
Alas,  and  I  will  tell  thee  why. 
My  sorrow  is  toumed  to  plaining. 
And  all  my  laughter  to  weeping. 
My  glad  thoughts  to  heavincsse, 
In  travaile  is  mine  idlenesse. 
And  eke  my  rest,  my  wele  is  wo, 
My  good  is  harme,  and  evermo 
In  wrath  is  toumed  my  playing. 
And  my  delite  into  soiTowing, 
Mine  heale  is  toumed  into  sicknesse, 
In  drcd  is  all  my  sikernesse, 
To  dcrkc  is  tui-ucd  all  my  light, 
My  witte  is  foly,  my  day  is  night. 
My  love  is  hate,  my  slepe  wakyng, 
My  mirth  and  mcales  is  fastyng. 
My  countenaunce  is  nicete. 
And  all  abawed,  where  so  I  be. 
My  peace  pleding,  and  in  wcrre 
Alas,  how  might  I  fai*e  werre  I 

'<  My  boldnesse  is  turned  to  shame. 
For  false  Fortune  hath  played  a  game 
At  the  chesse  with  me,  alas  the  while, 
The  trayteresse  false,  and  full  of  gile, 
That  al  behoteth,  and  nothing  halte. 
She  gothe  upright,  and  yet  she  halte, 
That  baggeth  foule,  and  loketh  fayrc, 
The  dispitous  debonaire. 
That  scorneth  many  a  creature. 
An  ydole  of  fal^e  pur trai  lure 
Is  she,  for  she  woU  sono  wrycn. 
She  is  the  monstres  heed  ywryen, 
As  filth  over  ystrowcd  with  floures. 
Her  most  worship  and  her  floures 
To  lyen,  for  that  is  her  nature, 
Without  faith,  lawe,  or  mcsure. 
She  false  is,  and  ever  laughing 
With  one  eye,  and  that  other  weping, 
That  is  brought  up,  she  set  al  downe  : 
I  liken  her  to  the  scorpiowne. 
That  is  a  false  flattering  beest. 
For  with  his  head  he  maketh  fecst, 
But  all  amid  his  flateriug, 
With  his  taile  he  will  sting 
And  envenim,  and  so  will  she  : 
She  is  the  envious  Cliarite, 
That  is  aye  false,  and  semeth  wele. 
So  tumeth  she  her  false  whole 
About,  for  it  is  nothing  stable, 
Now  by  the  fire,  now  at  table. 
Full  many  one  hath  she  thus  yblent. 
She  is  play  of  enchauntment. 
That  seemeth  one,  and  is  not  so, 
The  false  thefe,  what  hatli  she  do, 
Trowest  thou !  by  our  Lord,  I  will  thee  lay  ; 
At  the  chesse  with  me  she  gan  to  play. 
With  her  false  draughtes  full  divers 
She  stale  on  me,  and  toke  my  fers, 
And  whan  I  sawe  my  fers  away, 
Alas,  I  couth  no  longer  play. 
But  said,  **  Farewell  sweet  ywis. 
And  farewell  all  that  ever  there  is : " 
Therewith  Fortune  said,  '^Checke  here," 
And  mate  in  the  mid  point  of  the  checkere, 
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With  a  paune  errant,  alas. 
Full  craftier  to  play  she  was 
Than  Athalus,  that  made  the  game 
First  of  the  chesse,  so  was  his  name  : 
But  God  wolde  I  had  ones  or  twise, 
Yconde,  and  know  the  jeoperdise, 
That  coude  the  Greke  Pyuiagores, 
I  shulde  have  plaide  the  bet  at  ches, 
And  kept  my  fers  the  bet  thereby, 
And  though  whereto,  for  trewly, 
I  holde  that  wishe  not  worthe  a  stre. 
It  had  be  never  the  bet  for  me, 
For  Fortune  can  so  many  a  wyle. 
There  be  but  few  can  her  begile. 
And  eke  she  is  the  lasse  to  blame. 
My  selfe  I  wolde  have  do  the  same, 
Before  God,  had  I  been  as'she. 
She  ought  the  more  excused  be. 
For  this  I  say  yet  more  thereto. 
Had  I  be  God,  and  might  have  do, 
My  will,  whan  she  my  fers  caught, 
I  wold  have  drawe  the  same  draught : 
For  also  wise,  God  give  me  reste, 
I  dare  well  swere,  she  toke  the  best, 
But  through  that  draught  I  have  lome 
My  bllBse,  alas,  that  I  was  borne  I 
For  evermore,  I  trowe  trewly. 
For  all  my  will,  my  lust  wholly 
Is  turned,  but  ye,  what  to  done, 
By  our  Lorde  it  is  to  die  sone  : 
For  notliing  I  leave  it  nought, 
But  live  and  die,  right  in  tnis  thought. 
For  there  n*is  planet  in  firmament, 
Ne  in  ayre  ne  m  erth  none  element, 
That  they  ne  yeve  me  a  yeft  echone. 
Of  weping  whan  I  am  alone  : 
For  whan  that  I  advise  me  wele, 
And  betliinke  me  cverydele. 
How  that  there  lieth  in  rekening. 
In  my  sorrow  for  nothing. 
And  now  there  liveth  no  gladnesse 
May  glad  me  of  my  distrcsse. 
And  how  I  have  lost  suffisaunce. 
And  thereto  I  have  no  pleasaunce. 
Than  rfiay  I  say,  I  have  right  nought ; 
And  whan  al  this  falleth  in  my  thought, 
Alas,  than  am  I  overcome. 
For  that  is  done,  is  not  to  come  ; 

I  have  more  sorrow  than  Tantale.*' 
And  I  herde  him  tell  this  tale 

Thus  pitously,  as  I  you  tell, 
Unneth  might  I  lenger  dwell  : 

I I  did  mine  herte  so  much  wo. 

**  A  good  sir,"  (quod  I) "  say  nat  so, 
Have  some  pi  tie  on  your  nature, 
That  fourmed  you  to  creature, 
Kemembreth  you  of  Socrates, 
For  he  counted  not  three  strees 
Of  nought  that  Fortune  coude  do." 

"  No,"  (quod  he)  **  I  can  not  so." 
"  Why,  good  sir,  yes  parde,"  (quod  I) 
"  Ne  say  not  so  for  truely. 
Though  ye  had  lost  the  feerses  twelve 
And  ye  for  sorrow  murdred  your  solve, 
Ye  should  be  dampned  in  this  cas. 
By  as  good  right  as  Medea  was, 
That  slough  her  children  for  Jason^ 
And  Phyllis  also  for  Demophon 
Hing  her  selfe,  so  welaway. 
For  he  had  broke  his  terme  day 


To  come  to  her :  another  rage 
Had  Dido,  the  quene  eke  of  Cartage, 
That  slongh  her  selfe  for  Eneaa 
Was  false,  which  a  foole  ahe  waa  : 
And  Ecqno  died  for  Naxciasas 
N'olde  nat  love  her,  and  right  thoa 
Hath  many  another  folly  done. 
And  for  Dalida  died  Sampsone, 
That  slough  himselfe  with  a  piUere, 
But  there  is  no  man  alive  here 
Would  for  hir  fers  make  this  wo." 

"  Why  so  V*  fquod  he)  « it  is  not  so. 
Thou  wotest  full  little  wnat  thou  menest, 
I  have  lost  more  than  thou  wenest  :** 
"  How  may  that  be"  (quod  I) 
"  Good  sir,  tell  me  all  holy. 
In  what  wise,  how,  why  and  wherefore, 
That  ye  have  thus  your  blisse  lore  I" 

"  Blithely,"  (quod  he)  ^  come  ait  doon, 
I  tell  thee  upon  a  conditioun, 
That  thou  shalt  holy  with  all  thy  wit 
Doe  thine  eutent  to  hearken  it. 

"  Yes  sir  :" — "  Swere  thy  trouth  thereto^ 
Gladly  do,  than  hold  here  to.'* 
<<  I  shall  right  blithely,  so  God  me  atve, 
Holy  with  all  the  wit  I  have. 
Here  you  as  well  as  I  can  :" 
"  A  goddes  halfe,"  (quod  he)  and  began. 

"  Sir,"  (quod  he)  «  sith  first  1  couUi 
Have  any  manner  wit  fro  youth. 
Or  kindly  underatanding. 
To  comprehend  in  any  thing 
What  Love  w^as,  in  mine  owne  wit, 
Dredelesse  I  have  ever  yet 
Be  tributarie,  and  yeve  rent 
To  Love  holy,  with  good  entent. 
And  through  pleasaunce  become  his  thra!!. 
With  good  will,  body,  herte,  and  all, 
All  this  I  put  in  his  scrvage. 
As  to  my  lord,  and  did  homage, 
And  full  devoutly  I  praide  him  tho, 
Ho  should  beset  mine  herte  so. 
That  it  pleasaunce  to  him  were. 
And  worship  to  my  lady  dere. 

**  And  this  was  long,  and  many  a  ycre 
(Ere  that  mine  herte  was  set  o  where) 
That  I  did  thus,  and  n*ist  why, 
I  trowe  it  came  me  kindely, 
Paraunter  I  was  thereto  most  able. 
As  a  white  wall,  or  a  table. 
For  it  is  ready  to  catch  and  take 
All  that  men  will  therein  make. 
Whether  so  men  will  portrey  or  paint. 
Be  the  werkes  never  so  queint. 

**  And  thilke  time  I  fared  right  so, 
I  was  able  to  have  learned  tho. 
And  to  have  conde  as  well  or  better 
Paraunter  either  art  or  letter. 
But  for  love  came  first  in  my  thought. 
Therefore  I  forgate  it  naught, 
I  checa  love  to  my  first  croft. 
Therefore  it  is  with  me  laft. 
For  why,  I  tooke  it  of  so  yong  age, 
That  malice  had  my  courage  ; 
Not  that  time  turned  to  nothing, 
Thi'ough  too  mokcll  knowledging. 
For  that  time  youth  my  roaistressc 
Governed  me  in  idlencsse, 
For  it  was  in  my  fiwt  youth. 
And  tho  full  little  good  I  couth. 
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For  all  my  werkes  were  flitting 

That  time,  and  all  my  thought  varying, 

All  were  to  roe  yliche  good. 

That  knew  I  tho,  hut  thus  it  stood. 

**  It  happed  that  I  came  on  a  day 
Into  a  place,  tliere  that  I  sey 
Truly,  the  fairest  companie 
Of  ladies,  that  ever  man  with  eie 
Had  seene  togither  in  o  place, 
Shall  I  clepe  it  hap  either  grace. 
That  brought  me  Uiere  !  not  but  Fortune, 
That  is  to  lien  full  commune. 
The  false  tratieresse  penrerse, 
God  would  I  could  clepe  her  worse. 
For  now  she  worcheth  me  full  wo. 
And  I  woU  tell  soone  why  so. 

**  Amonge  these  ladies  thus  cchone, 
Sooth  to  saine,  I  saw  one 
That  was  like  none  of  the  rout, 
For  I  dare  swere,  without  dout, 
That  as  the  summers  Sunne  bright 
Is  fairer,  derer,  and  hath  more  light 
Than  any  other  planet  in  Heven, 
The  Moone,  or  tne  sterres  seven. 
For  all  the  world  so  had  she 
Surmounten  hem  all  of  beaute, 
Of  maner,  and  of  comlinesse, 
Of  stature,  and  of  well  set  gladnesse, 
Of  goodly  heed,  and  so  wel  besey, 
Shortly  what  shall  I  more  sey  I 
By  God  and  by  his  halowes  twelve. 
It  was  my  swete,  right  all  her  sclve, 
She  had  so  stedfnst  countenaunce, 
So  noble  porte,  and  maintenaunce  : 
And  Love,  that  well  harde  my  bone, 
Had  espied  me  thus  sone. 
That  she  full  soone  in  my  tliought. 
As  hclpo  me  God,  so  was  I  cought 
So  sodainly,  that  I  ne  toke 
No  maner  counsaile,  but  at  her  loke. 
And  at  mine  herte,  for  why  her  eyen 
So  gladly  I  trowe  mine  herte  seyne, 
That  purely  tho,  mine  owne  thought. 
Said,  it  were  better  serve  her  for  nought. 
Than  with  another  to  be  wcle. 
And  it  was  soth,  for  every  dele, 
I  will  anone  right  tell  thee  why. 

**  I  sawe  her  daunco  so  comely, 
Carol  and  sing  so  swetely. 
Laugh,  and  play  so  womanly, 
And  looko  so  debonairly, 
So  goodly  speke  and  so  frecndly. 
That  certes  I  trowe  that  evermore, 
Nas  sene  so  blisfull  a  tresore : 
For  every  beer  on  her  heed, 
Sothe  to  say,  it  was  not  reed, 
Ne  neither  yelowe  ne  browne  it  nas, 
Me  thought  most  like  gold  it  was, 
And  which  eyen  my  lady  had, 
Debonaire,  good,  gUd,  and  sad, 
Simple,  of  good  mokel,  not  to  wide, 
Thereto  her  loke  nas  not  aside, 
Ne  overtwluurt,  but  beset  so  wele. 
It  drewe  and  tooko  up  evcrydele 
AU  that  on  her  gan  behold. 
Her  eyen  semed  anone  she  wold 
Have  mercy,  folly  wenden  so. 
But  it  was  never  the  rather  dc^ 
It  nas  no  counterfeted  thing, 
It  was  her  owne  pure  loking, 


That  the  goddesse,  dame  Nature, 

Had  made  hem  open  by  measure, 

And  close,  for  were  she  never  so  glad, 

Her  looking  was  not  folish  sprad, 

Ne  wildely,  though  that  she  plaid. 

But  ever  me  thought,  her  eyen  said, 

Bv  God  my  wrath  is  al  foryeve. 

Therewith  her  list  so  well  to  live, 

That  dulnesse  was  of  her  adrad, 

She  n'as  to  sobre  ne  to  glad, 

In  all  tilings  more  measure. 

Had  never  I  trowe  creature. 

But  many  one  with  her  loke  she  herte. 

And  that  sate  her  full  litel  at  herte  : 

For  she  knew  nothing  of  liir  thought. 

But  whether  she  knew,  or  knew  it  nought, 

Algate  she  ne  rough  t  of  hem  a  stree. 

To  get  her  love  no  nere  n'as  he 

That  woned  at  home,  than  he  in  Inde, 

The  formest  was  alway  behinde  ; 

But  good  folke  over  all  other. 

She  loved  as  man  may  his  brother, 

Of  which  love  she  was  wonder  large, 

In  skilful!  places  that  here  charge : 

But  which  a  visage  had  sho  thereto, 

Alas,  my  herte  is  wonder  wo, 

That  I  ne  can  discriven  it ; 

Me  lacketh  both  English  and  wit. 

For  to  undo  it  at  tho  full. 

And  eke  my  spirites  bene  so  dull 

So  great  a  thin^  for  to  devise, 

I  have  not  wit  that  can  suffiso 

To  comprehend  her  beaute. 

But  thus  much  I  d^ire  sain,  that  she 

Was  white,  rody,  fresh,  and  lifely  hewed, 

And  every  day  her  beaute  ncwcd. 

And  nigh  her  face  was  aldcrbest, 

For  certes  Nature  had  soch  lest 

To  make  that  faire,  that  truly  she 

Was  her  chiefe  patron  of  beaute. 

And  chiefe  ensamplo  of  all  her  werke 

And  monster :  for  be  it  never  so  derke. 

Me  thinketh  I  see  her  ever  mo. 

And  yet  more  over,  though  all  tho 

That  ever  lived  were  now  a  live, 

Ne  would  have  found  to  discrive 

In  all  her  face  a  wicked  signe. 

For  it  was  sad,  simple,  and  benigne. 

"  And  soch  a  goodly  swete  speech. 
Had  that  swete,  my  lives  leech. 
So  frendely,  and  so  well  ygrounded 
Upon  all  reason,  so  well  ^founded. 
And  so  tretable  to  all  good. 
That  I  dare  swere  well  by  the  rood. 
Of  eloquence  was  never  fonde 
So  swete  a  souning  faconde. 
No  trewor  tonged,  ne  scorned  lasse, 
Ne  bet  coudo  hcalc,  that  by  the  masse, 
I  durst  sweare  though  the  pope  it  songe^ 
That  there  was  never  yet  tlirough  her  tonge^ 
Man  ne  woman  greatly  hamiid. 
As  for  her,  was  all  harme  hid  : 
Ne  lasse  flattering  in  her  worde. 
That  purely  her  simple  recorde. 
Was  found  as  trcwe  as  any  bond. 
Or  trouth  of  any  mans  bond. 

'^  Ne  chide  she  could  never  a  dele. 
That  knoweth  all  tho  world  ful  wele. 
But  such  a  faircnesse  of  a  necke. 
Had  that  swete,  that  bone  nor  breeke 
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Nas  there  none  seen  that  mis-satte, 

It  was  white,  smoth,  streight,  and  pore  flatte. 

Without  hole  or  cancl  bone, 

And  by  seming,  she  had  none. 

^  Her  throte,  as  I  have  now  memoire, 
Semed  as  a  round  toure  of  yvoire, 
Of  good  greatnesse,  and  not  to  grete, 
And  faire  white  she  hete, 
That  was  my  ladies  name  right, 
She  was  thereto  faire  and  bright, 
She  had  not  her  name  wrong, 
Bight  faire  shoulders,  and  t^dy  long 
She  had,  and  armes  ever  lith 
Fattish,  fleshy,  nat  great  tlierewith. 
Right  white  hands,  and  nailes  rede, 
Round  brestes,  and  of  ^ood  brede 
Her  lippes  were,  a  streight  flatte  backe, 
I  knew  on  her  none  other  lacke, 
That  all  her  limmes  n'ere  pure  sewing. 
In  as  ferre  as  I  had  knowing  ; 
Thereto  she  could  so  well  play 
What  that  her  list,  that  I  dare  say 
That  was  like  to  torch  bright, 
That  every  man  may  take  of  light 
Ynough,  and  it  hath  never  the  lease 
Of  maner  and  of  comelinesse. 

"  Right  so  farde  my  lady  dere. 
For  every  wight  of  her  manere 
Mought  catche  ynough,  if  that  he  wold 
If  he  had  eyen  her  to  behold. 
For  I  dare  sweare  well,  if  that  she 
Had  among  tenne  thousand  be, 
She  wolde  have  be  at  the  beste, 
A  chefe  myrrour  of  all  the  fcste. 
Though  they  had  stonde  in  a  rowe, 
To  mens  eyen,  that  could  have  knowe, 
For  where  so  men  had  plaide  or  waked^ 
Me  thought  the  felowship  as  naked 
Without  her,  that  I  saw  ones, 
As  a  crowne  without  stones, 
Trewly,  she  was  to  mine  eye, 
The  soiein  fenix  of  Arable, 
For  tlicre  liveth  never  but  one, 
Ne  such  as  she  ne  know  I  none  : 
To  speake  of  goodnesse,  trewly  she 
Had  as  moch  debonair te 
As  ever  had  Hester  in  the  Bible, 
And  more,  if  more  were  possible. 
And  soth  to  sayne,  therewithall 
She  had  a  witte  so  generall. 
So  whole  enclined  to  all  good. 
That  al  her  witte  was  sette  by  the  rood, 
Without  malice  upon  gladnesse. 
And  thereto  I  sawe  never  yet  a  lesse 
Harmefull  than  she  w^as  in  doyng, 
I  say  not  that  she  ne  had  knowyng 
What  harme  was,  or  els  she 
Had  coulde  no  good,  so  thinketh  me, 
And  trewly,  for  to  speake  of  trouth, 
But  she  had  liad,  it  had  be  routh  ; 
Thereof  she  had  so  moch  her  dele, 
And  I  dare  saine,  and  swere  it  wele. 
That  Trouth  himsclfe,  over  al  and  al, 
Had  chose  his  maner  principall 
In  her,  that  was  his  resting  place. 
Thereto  she  had  the  mast  grace. 
To  have  stedfast  perseveraunce. 
And  easy  attempi*e  govemaunce, 
That  ever  I  knew,  or  wist  yet. 
So  pure  sufifraunt  was  her  wit, 


And  reason  gladly  she  understood. 
It  folowed  wel,  she  coulde  good. 
She  used  gladly  to  do  wele. 
These  were  her  maneis  every  dele. 

**  Therewith  she  loved  so  wel  right, 
She  wrong  do  would  to  no  wight. 
No  wight  might  do  her  no  shune. 
She  loved  so  wel  her  own  name. 

^  Her  lust  to  hold  no  wight  in  hood, 
Ne  be  thou  siker,  she  wold  not  fond. 
To  holde  no  wight  in  balaunce, 
By  halfe  word  ne  by  countenaimee, 
But  if  men  wold  upon  her  lye, 
Ne  sende  men  into  Walakie, 
To  Pruise,  and  to  Tartarie, 
To  Alisaundrie,  ne  into  Torkie, 
And  bidde  Iiim  fast,  anone  that  he 
Go  hoodlesse  into  the  drie  see. 
And  come  home  by  the  Carrenare. 

<<  And  sir,  be  now  right  ware^ 
That  I  may  of  you  here  saine^ 
Worship,  or  that  ye  come  againe. 

^  She  ne  used  no  soch  knackes  anale. 
But  therfore  that  I  tell  my  tale. 
Right  on  this  same  I  have  said. 
Was  wholly  all  my  love  laid, 
For  certes  she  was  that  swete  wife. 
My  suffisaunce,  my  lust,  my  life. 
Mine  hope,  mine  heale,  and  all  blease. 
My  worlds  welfare,  and  my  goddesse, 
And  I  wholy  hers,  and  every  dele.'* 

•*  By  our  Lorde,**  (qnod  I )  **  I  trowe  yoo  wele, 
Hardly,  your  love  was  wel  beset, 
I  n*ot  how  it  might  have  do  bet." 

*<  Bet,  ne  not  so  wel,"  (quod  he) 
**  I  trowe  sir,"  (quod  I)  "  parde." 

**  Nay,  leve  it  well :  ** — ^"  Sir,  so  do  I, 
I  leve  you  wel,  that  trewly 
You  thought  that  she  was  the  best, 
And  to  behold  the  alderfairest, 
Who  BO  had  loked  her  with  your  eyen." 

*'  With  mine !  nay,  all  that  her  aeyen. 
Said  and  swore  it  was  so. 
And  though  they  ne  had,  I  would  tLo 
Have  loved  best  my  lady  free. 
Though  I  had  had  al  the  beaute 
That  ever  had  Alcibiades, 
And  al  the  strength  of  Hercules, 
And  thereto  had  the  worthinesse 
Of  Alisaunder,  and  all  the  richesae 
That  ever  was  in  Babiluine^ 
In  Cai*tage,  or  in  Macedoine, 
Or  in  Rome,  or  in  Ninive, 
And  thereto  also  hardy  be 
As  was  Hector,  so  have  I  joy. 
That  Achilles  slough  at  Troy, 
(And  therefore  was  he  slayne  also 
In  a  temple,  for  both  two 
Were  slaino,  he  and  Antilcgius, 
And  so  saitli  Dares  Frigius 
For  love  of  Polixena), 
Or  ben  as  wise  as  Minerva, 
I  would  ever,  without  drede. 
Have  loved  her,  for  I  must  nede. 

<*  Nede  ?  Nay,  trewly  I  gabbe  now. 
Nought  nede,  and  I  woll  tellcn  how. 
For  of  good  will  mine  herte  it  wold, 
And  eke  to  love  her,  I  was  holde, 
As  for  the  fayrest  and  the  best, 
She  was  as  good,  so  have  I  rest. 
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As  erer  was  Penelope  of  Greece, 
Or  as  the  noble  wife  Locrece, 
That  was  the  best,  he  telleth  thus 
The  Romaine,  Titus  Livios, 
She  was  as  good,  and  nothing  like, 
Though  hir  stories  be  autentike, 
Algate  she  was  as  trewe  as  she. 

"  But  wherefore  that  I  tell  thee  ? 
Whan  I  fint  my  lady  sey, 
I  was  right  yongy  soth  to  sey. 
And  full  great  need  I  had  to  leme, 
Whan  mine  herte  wolde  ycme. 
To  love  it  was  a  great  emprise, 
But  as  my  wit  wolde  best  suifise, 
After  my  yong  childely  wit, 
Without  drede  I  beset  it. 
To  love  her  in  my  best  wise 
To  do  her  worship  and  the  servise 
That  I  coude  tho,  by  my  trouth. 
Without  faining,  eyther  slouth. 
For  wonder  faine  I  wolde  her  see. 
So  mukell  it  amended  mee, 
That  whan  I  sawe  her  amorowe 
T  was  warished  of  all  my  sorowe 
Of  all  day  after,  till  it  were  eve. 
Me  thought  nothing  might  me  greve. 
Were  my  sorowes  never  so  smert. 
And  yet  she  set  so  in  mine  herte. 
That  by  my  trouth,  I  n'old  nought 
For  all  this  world,  out  of  my  thought 
Leave  my  lady,  no  trewly." 

•*  Now,  by  my  trouth,  sir,"  (quod  I) 
<*  Me  thinketh  ye  have  such  a  chaunce^ 
As  shrift,  without  repentaunce." 

**  Repentaunce,  nay  fie  I**  (quod  he) 
**  Shuld  I  now  repent  me 
To  love^  nay  certes,  than  were  I  well 
Worse  than  was  Achitofell, 
Or  Antenor,  so  have  I  joy. 
The  traitour  that  betrayed  Troy : 
Or  the  ialBe  Ganellion, 
He  that  purchased  the  trayson 
Of  Rouland  and  of  Olivere  : 
Nay,  while  I  am  alive  here, 
I  n'ill  foryet  her  never  mo." 

*  Now  good  sir,"  (quod  I  tho) 
Ye  have  well  told  me  here  before, 
It  is  no  need  to  reherse  it  more, 
How  ye  saw  her  first,  and  where, 
But  would  ye  tell  me  the  manere. 
To  her  which  was  your  first  speche, 
Thereof  I  would  you  beseche, 
And  how  she  knew  first  your  thought, 
Whether  ye  loved  her  or  nought, 
And  telleth  me  eke,  what  ye  have  lore, 
I  herde  you  tell  here  before, 
Ye  said,  *  thou  n'otest  what  thou  meanest, 
I  have  lost  more  than  thou  weenest : ' 
What  loese  is  that ! "  (quod  I  tho) 
**  N'il  she  not  love  you,  is  it  so  ! 
Or  have  ye  ought  done  amis. 
That  she  hath  lefte  you,  is  it  this  ! 
For  Goddes  love  tell  mo  all." 

«  Before  God,"  (quod  he)  «  and  I  shall, 
I  say  right  as  I  have  said, 
On  her  was  all  my  love  laid, 
And  yet  she  n*ist  it  not  never  a  dele, 
Not  longe  time,  leve  it  wele, 
For  bv  right  siker,  T  durst  nought 
For  all  this  world  tell  her  my  thought, 


No  I  wolde  have  trothed  her  trewly. 
For  west  thou  why,  she  was  lady 
Of  the  body  that  had  the  herte. 
And  whoso  hath  that  may  not  asterte. 

**  But  for  to  keepe  me  fro  ydlenesse, 
Trewly  I  did  my  businesse 
To  moke  songes,  as  I  best  coude. 
And  oft  time  I  song  hem  loudo, 
And  made  songes,  this  a  great  dele, 
Although  I  coude  nat  make  so  wclc 
Songes,  ne  knew  the  arte  al, 
As  coude  Lamekes  son.  Tubal, 
That  found  out  first  the  arte  of  songe, 
For  as  his  brothers  hammers  ronge, 
Upon  his  anvelt,  up  and  downe, 
Thereof  he  toke  the  first  sowne. 

**  But  Grekes  saine  of  Pithagoras, 
That  he  the  first  finder  was 
Of  the  art,  Aurora  telleth  so. 
But  thereof  no  force  of  hem  two  : 
Algates  songes  thus  I  made. 
Of  my  feling,  mine  herte  to  glade  ; 
And  lo,  this  was  alther  first, 
I  n'ot  where  it  were  the  werst. 

<*<  Lord,  it  maketh  mine  herte  light, 
Wlian  I  thiuke  on  that  swete  wight. 
That  is  so  semely  one  to  se, 
And  wish  to  God  it  might  so  be 
That  she  wold  hold  me  for  her  knight. 
My  lady,  that  is  so  fayre  and  bright' 

**  Now  have  I  told  thee,  soth  to  say 
My  first  song :  upon  a  day, 
I  bethought  mo  what  wo 
And  sorowe  that  I  suffred  tho, 
For  her,  and  yet  she  wist  it  nought, 
Ne  tell  her  durst  I  not  my  thought : 
Alas,  thought  I,  I  can  no  redo, 
And  but  I  tell  her  I  am  but  dede, 
And  if  I  tel  her,  to  say  right  soth, 
I  am  adradde  she  woU  be  wroth, 
Alas,  what  shal  I  than  do ! 
In  this  debate  I  was  so  wo, 
Me  thought  mine  herte  brast  atwain, 
So  at  the  last,  sothe  for  to  saine, 
I  bethought  me  that  Nature 
Ne  formed  never  in  creature 
So  much  beauty,  trewly. 
And  bounty  without  mercy. 

**  In  hope  t)f  that,  my  tale  I  tolde^ 
With  sorowe,  as  that  I  never  sholde, 
For  nedes,  and  maugre  mine  heed 
I  must  liave  tolde  her,  or  be  deed  : 
I  n*ot  well  how  that  I  began. 
Full  yvell  reherce  it  I  can. 
And  eke,  as  helpe  me  God  withall, 
I  trow  it  was  in  the  dismall. 
That  was  the  ten  woundes  of  Egipt, 
For  many  a  word  I  ovcrskipt 
In  my  tale  for  pure  fere. 
Lest  my  wordes  mis-set  were. 
With  sorowfull  herte  and  woundes  dede. 
Soft  and  quaking  for  pure  drede, 
Aud  shame,  and  stinting  in  my  tale. 
For  ferde,  and  mine  how  al  pale, 
Full  oft  I  wexte  both  pale  and  red. 
Bowing  to  her  I  hing  the  hed, 
I  durst  not  ones  loke  her  on. 
For  wit,  manner,  and  all  was  gone  ; 
I  said,  'Mercy,*  and  no  more, 
It  n*as  no  game,  it  sate  me  sore. 
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^  So  at  the  last,  soth  to  saine, 
Whan  that  mine  herte  was  com  againe. 
To  tell  shortly  all  my  speech, 
With  hole  herte  I  gan  her  beseech 
That  she  wolde  be  my  lady  swete, 
And  swore,  and  hertely  gan  her  hcte. 
Ever  to  be  stedfast  and  trewe, 
And  love  her  alway  freshly  newe, 
And  never  other  lady  have, 
And  all  her  worship  for  to  save, 
As  I  best  conde,  I  sware  her  this, 
*  For  yours  is  all  that  ever  there  is, 
For  evermore,  mine  herte  swete. 
And  never  to  false  you,  but  I  mete 
I  n'il,  as  wise  God  helpe  me  bo.' 

"  And  whan  I  had  my  tale  ydo, 
God  wote,  she  acompted  not  a  stre 
Of  all  my  tale,  so  thought  me, 
To  tell  shortly  right  as  it  is, 
Trewly  her  answere  it  was  this, 
I  can  not  now  well  countrefete 
Her  wordes,  but  tliis  was  the  grete 
Of  her  answere,  she  said  nay 
All  utterly :  alas  that  day ! 
The  sorow  I  suffered  and  the  wo. 
That  trewly  Cassandra  that  so 
Bewayled  the  destruction 
Of  Troy,  and  of  Illion, 
Had  never  such  sorow  as  I  tho  ; 
I  durst  no  more  say  thereto 
For  pure  feare,  but  stale  away. 
And  thus  I  lived  full  many  a  ^y. 
That  trewly,  I  had  no  need, 
Ferther  than  my  beddes  heed. 
Never  a  day  to  seche  sorrow, 
I  found  it  ready  every  morrow, 
For  why  I  loved  in  no  gere. 

**  So  it  befell  another  yere, 
I  thought  ones  I  would  foude. 
To  doe  her  know  and  underatonde 
My  wo,  and  she  well  understood. 
That  I  ne  wilned  thing  but  good. 
And  worship,  and  to  keepe  her  name. 
Over  all  things,  and  drede  her  shame. 
And  was  so  busic  her  to  serve. 
And  pitie  were  that  I  should  sterve, 
Sith  that  I  wilned  no  harme  ywis. 

<<  So  whan  my  lady  knew  ail  tills, 
My  lady  yavo  me  all  holy, 
The  noble  yeft  of  her  mercy. 
Saving  her  worship  by  all  ways, 
Dredelesse,  I  mene  none  other  ways, 
And  therewith  she  yave  me  a  ring, 
I  trowe  it  was  the  first  thin^. 
But  if  mine  herte  was  y  waxu 
Glad  that  it  is  no  need  to  axe. 

^  As  helpe  me  God,  I  was  as  blive 
Raised,  as  fro  death  to  livci 


Of  all  happes  the  alderbest, 

The  gUddest  and  the  most  at  rest. 

For  truely  that  swete  wight. 

Whan  I  had  wrong,  and  she  the  right. 

She  would  alway  so  goodly 

Foryeve  me  so  debonairly. 

In  idl  my  youth,  in  all  chaunce, 

She  tooke  in  her  govemaunce. 

Therewith  she  was  alway  so  true. 

Our  joy  was  ever  yliche  newe. 

Our  hertes  were  so  even  a  paire. 

That  never  n'as  that  one  contrarie 

To  that  other,  for  no  wo 

For  soth  yliche  they  suffred  tho. 

0  blisse,  and  eke  o  sorow  bothe, 
Yliche  they  were  both  glad  and  wrothe, 
All  was  us  one,  without  were. 

And  thus  we  lived  full  many  a  yere. 
So  well,  I  can  not  tell  how." 

"  Sir,"  (quod  I)  "where  is  she  now  I" 
"  Now  ! "  (quod  he)  and  stinte  anone. 
Therewith  he  woxe  as  dedde  as  stooe. 
And  saied,  *^  Alas,  that  I  was  bore  ! 
That  was  the  losse,  that  herebefore 

1  tolde  thee  that  I  had  lome. 

**  Bethinke  thee  how  I  said  here  befome. 
Thou  woste  full  litle  what  thou  menest, 
I  have  loste  more  than  thou  wenest. 

<<  God  wote  alas,  right  that  was  she." 
^  Alas  sir,  how,  what  may  that  be  !**    [troutL** 
«She  is  dedde:'*— "Nay!"— «« Yes,  br  my 
"  Is  that  your  losse  \  by  God  it  is  routhe. 

And  witli  that  worde  right  anone. 
They  gan  to  strake  forth,  all  was  done 
For  that  time,  the  hart  huntyng. 

With  that  me  thought  that  this  kyng^ 
Gan  homeward  for  to  ride 
Unto  a  place  was  there  beside, 
Which  was  from  us  but  a  lite, 
A  long  castell  with  walles  white. 
By  sainct  Johan,  on  a  rich  hill. 
As  me  mette,  but  thus  it  fill. 

Right  thus  me  mette,  as  I  you  tell. 
That  in  the  castell  there  was  a  bell. 
As  it  had  smitte  houres  twelve. 
Therewith  I  awoke  my  selve. 
And  found  me  lying  in  my  bedde. 
And  the  booke  that  I  had  redde. 
Of  Alcione  and  Seis  the  kyng, 
And  of  the  goddes  of  sleping, 
Yfound  it  in  mine  bond  full  even ; 
Thought  I,  this  is  so  queiut  a  sweven. 
That  I  would  by  processe  of  tyme, 
Fonde  to  put  this  sweven  in  ryme. 
As  I  can  best,  and  tliat  anon. 
This  was  my  sweven,  now  it  is  done. 
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God  ionme  us  everv  dream  to  good, 

For  it  18  wonder  thing,  by  the  rood, 

To  my  wit,  what  causeth  swevens 

On  the  morrow,  or  on  evens. 

And  why  the  effect  foUoweth  of  some, 

And  of  some  it  shal  never  come, 

Why  that  it  is  an  avision, 

And  why  this  is  a  revelation, 

Why  this  a  dreame,  why  that  a  sweven, 

And  not  to  every  man  licho  even  ; 

Why  this  a  fantome,  why  that  oracles ; 

I  n'ot ;  hot  whoso  of  these  miracles 

The  causes  know  bet  than  I, 

Define  he,  for  I  certainely 

Ne  can  hem  not,  ne  never  thinko 

To  bnsie  my  wit  for  to  swinke 

To  know  of  hir  significations 

The  gendres,  ne  distinctions 

Of  the  times  of  hem,  ne  the  causes, 

Or  why  this  is  more  than  that  is, 

Or  yeve  folkes  complexions, 

Blake  hem  dreame  of  refiections, 

Or  else  thus,  as  other  saine. 

For  the  great  feeblenesse  of  hir  brai% 

By  abstinence,  or  by  sicknesse. 

Prison,  strife,  or  great  distressci 

Or  els  by  disordinaunce. 

Or  natural  accustomaunce. 

That  some  men  be  too  curious 

In  studie,  or  melancolious. 

Or  thus,  so  inly  full  of  drede^ 

That  no  man  may  him  bote  rede, 

Or  els  that  devotion 

Of  some,  and  contemplation 

Causen  such  dreames  oft. 

Or  that  the  cruell  life  unsofi 

Of  hem  that  loves  leden. 

Oft  hopen  much  or  dreden. 

That  purely  hir  impressions 

Causen  hem  to  have  visions^ 

Or  if  roirits  ban  the  might 

To  make  folke  to  dreame  on  night, 

Or  if  the  soule  of  pro])er  kind 

Be  so  perfite  as  men  find, 

That  it  wote  what  is  to  come. 

And  that  he  wameth  all  and  some 

Of  everiche  of  hir  aventures. 

By  avisions,  or  by  figures. 

But  that  our  flesh  hath  no  might 

I  o  understand  it  aright. 

For  it  is  warned  too  derkely. 

But  why  the  cause  is,  not  wote  I. 

Well  worth  of  this  thma  derkes 

That  treaten  of  that  and  of  other  werkeS| 


For  I  of  none  opinion 

N' ill  as  now  make  mention, 

But  only  that  the  holy  rood 

Toume  us  every  dreame  to  goody 

For  never  sith  I  was  borne, 

Ne  no  man  els  me  befome, 

Mette,  I  trow  stedfastly. 

So  wonderfull  a  dreame  as  I. 

The  tenth  day  now  of  December, 
The  which,  as  I  can  remember, 
I  woll  you  tcllen  everydelc. 
But  at  my  beginning,  trusteth  wel^ 
I  woll  make  invocation. 
With  a  devout  speciall  devotion. 
Unto  the  god  of  sleepe  anone. 
That  dwelleth  in  a  cave  of  stone, 
Upon  a  Btreame  that  commeth  fro  Lete, 
That  is  a  flood  of  Hell  unswete, 
Beside  a  fulke,  that  men  clcpe  Cimerie, 
There  slepeth  aye  this  god  unmerie. 
With  his  slepie  thousand  sonnis. 
That  alway  to  sleepe  hir  wonne  is  ; 
And  to  this  god  that  I  of  rede, 
I'ray  I,  that  he  woll  me  spede 
My  sweven  for  to  tell  aright, 
If  every  dreame  stand  in  his  might, 
And  he  that  mover  is  of  all 
That  is  and  was,  and  ever  shall. 
So  give  hem  joy  that  it  here. 
Or  all  that  they  dreame  to  yere^ 
And  for  to  stand  all  in  graoe 
Of  hir  loves,  or  in  what  place 
That  hem  were  levest  for  to  stondt. 
And  shield  hem  from  povertie  and  shcndSy 
And  from  every  unhappe  and  disease, 
And  send  hem  that  may  hem  please, 
That  taketh  well  and  scometh  nought, 
Ne  it  misdeme  in  hir  thought. 
Through  malicious  entention, 
And  who  so  through  presumption. 
Or  hate,  or  scorne,  or  through  euvie^ 
Dispite,  or  ja{ie,  or  fellonie, 
Misdeme  it,  pray  I  Jesus  good, 
Dreame  he  barefoot,  or  dreame  he  shood^ 
That  every  harme  that  any  man 
Hath  had  sith  the  world  began. 
Befall  him  thereof,  or  he  sterve. 
And  graunt  that  he  may  it  deserve. 

Lo,  with  right  such  a  conclusion^ 
As  had  of  his  avision 
Cresus,  that  was  king  of  Lide, 
That  high  upon  a  gibbet  dide. 
This  praier  sliall  he  have  of  me, 
I  am  no  bette  in  charite. 
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Now  herken,  as  I  have  you  saied. 
What  that  I  mette  or  I  abraied^ 
Of  December  the  tenth  day. 
Whan  it  was  night,  to  slepe  I  lay. 
Right  as  I  was  wont  to  doone, 
And  fell  asleepe  wonder  soone. 
As  he  that  was  weary  foigo 
On  pilgrimage  miles  two 
To  the  corpes  of  saint  Leonard, 
To  maken  lithe  that  erst  was  hiard. 

But  as  I  slept,  me  mette  I  was 
Within  a  temple  ymade  of  glas, 
in  which  there  were  mo  images 
Of  gold,  standing  in  sundry  stages, 
In  mo  rich  tabernacles. 
And  ^ith  perrie  mo  pinacles, 
And  mo  curious  portraitures, 
And  queint  manner  of  figures 
Of  gold  worke  than  I  saw  ever. 

But  certainly  I  n'ist  never 
Where  that  it  was,  but  well  wist  I, 
It  was  of  Venus  redely 
This  temple,  for  in  portreiture 
I  saw  anon  right  her  figure 
Naked,  fleeting  in  a  see. 
And  also  on  her  head,  parde. 
Her  rose  garland  white  and  red. 
And  her  combe  to  kembe  her  hed, 
Her  doves,  and  dan  Cupido, 
Her  blind  sonne,  and  Yulcano, 
That  in  his  face  was  full  browne. 

But  as  I  romed  up  and  downe, 
I  found  that  on  the  wall  there  was 
Thus  written  on  a  table  of  bras. 

**  I  well  now  sing,  if  that  I  can, 
The  armes,  and  auo  the  man, 
That  first  came  through  his  dcstinie 
Fugitife  fro  Troy  the  countrie. 
Into  Italic,  with  full  much  pine. 
Unto  the  stronds  of  Lavine  :  ** 
And  tho  began  the  story  anone. 
As  I  shall  tellen  you  echonc. 

First,  saw  I  the  destruction 
Of  Troy,  through  the  Greeke  Sinon, 
With  his  false  untrue  forswearings. 
And  with  his  chere  and  his  lesings 
Made  a  horse  brought  into  Troy, 
By  which  Troyans  Tost  all  hir  joy. 

And  after  this  was  graved,  alas, 
How  Ilions  castle  assailed  was 
And  won,  and  king  Priamus  slaine^ 
And  Polites  his  sonne  certaine, 
Dispitously  of  dan  Pirrus. 

And  next  that  saw  I  how  Venus, 
Whan  that  she  saw  the  castle  brend, 
Downe  from  Heaven  she  gan  discend, 
And  bad  her  sonne  Eneas  to  flee. 
And  how  he  fled,  and  how  that  he 
Escaped  was  from  all  the  prees. 
And  tooke  his  father,  old  Anchisesy 
And  bare  him  on  his  backe  away^ 
Crying  "  Alas,  and  welaway  I " 
The  which  Anchises  in  his  hand 
Bare  tho  the  gods  of  the  land, 
Thilke  that  unbrenned  were. 

Than  saw  I  next  all  in  fere, 
How  Crusa,  dan  Eneas  wife. 
Whom  that  he  loved  all  his  life. 
And  her  yong  sonne  lulo. 
And  eke  Ascanius  also, 
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Fledden  eke  with  drerie  chere^ 
That  it  was  pitie  for  to  here. 
And  in  a  forrest  as  they  went. 
At  a  touming  of  a  went. 
How  Crusa  was  ylost,  alas  ! 
That  rede  not  I,  how  that  it  was. 
How  he  her  sought,  and  how  her  ghost 
Bad  him  flie  the  Greekes  host. 
And  said  he  must  into  Itaile^ 
As  was  his  destinie,  sauns  faile, 
That  it  was  pitie  for  to  heare. 
Whan  her  spirit  gan  appeare. 
The  words  that  she  to  turn  saied. 
And  for  to  keepe  her  sonne  him  praied. 

There  saw  I  graven  eke  how  he, 
His  father  eke,  and  his  meine. 
With  his  ships  gan  to  saile 
Toward  the  countrey  of  Itaile, 
As  streight  as  they  mighten  go. 

There  saw  I  eke  the  cniell  Juno, 
That  art  dan  Jupiters  wife. 
That  hast  yhated  all  thy  life 
All  the  Troyan  blood, 
Ren  and  cry  as  thou  were  wood 
On  Eolus,  the  god  of  winds. 
To  blowen  out  of  all  kinds 
So  loud,  that  he  should  drench 
Lord,  lady,  groome,  and  wench 
Of  all  the  Troyans  nation. 
Without  any  of  hir  salvation. 

There  saw  I  such  tempest  arise. 
That  every  herte  might  agrise 
To  see  it  painted  on  the  wall. 

There  saw  I  eke  graven  withall 
Venus,  how  ye  my  lady  dere. 
Weeping  vnth  full  wofull  chere. 
Praying  Jupiter  on  hie 
To  save  and  keepe  that  navio 
Of  that  Troyan  Eneas, 
Sith  that  he  her  sonne  was. 

There  saw  I  Joves  Venus  kisse. 
And  graunted  was  the  tempest  lisse. 

There  saw  I  how  the  tempest  stent^ 
And  how  with  all  pine  he  went, 
And  prively  tooke  a  rivage 
Into  the  countrey  of  Carthage, 
And  on  the  morow  how  that  he 
And  a  knight  that  height  Achate, 
Metten  with  Venus  that  day. 
Going  in  a  queint  array. 
As  she  had  be  an  hunteresse. 
With  wind  blowing  upon  her  trease. 
And  how  Eneas  began  to  plaine. 
Whan  he  knew  her,  of  his  paine. 
And  how  his  ships  dreint  were. 
Or  els  ylost,  he  n'ist  where  ; 
How  she  gan  him  comfort  tho. 
And  bade  him  to  Cartage  go, 
And  there  he  should  his  folke  find. 
That  in  the  sea  were  left  behind. 
And  shortly  of  this  thing  to  pace, 
She  made  Eneas  so  in  grace 
Of  Dido,  queene  of  that  countre, 
That  shortly  for  to  tellen,  she 
Became  his  love,  and  let  him  do 
All  that  wedding  longeth  ta 
What  should  I  speake  it  more  quaint^ 
Or  paine  me  my  words  to  paint  I 
To  speake  of  love,  it  well  not  be, 
I  cannot  of  that  faculte : 
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And  eke  to  tellen  of  the  manerc 
How  they  first  acquainted  were. 
It  were  a  long  procease  to  tell, 
And  over  long  for  you  to  dwell. 

There  saw  I  grave,  how  Eneas 
Told  to  Dido  every  caas, 
That  him  was  tidde  upon  the  see. 

And  eft  graven  was  how  that  she 
Made  of  him  shortly  at  a  word, 
Her  life,  her  love,  her  lust,  her  lord^ 
And  did  to  him  all  reverence. 
And  laid  on  him  all  the  dispence. 
That  any  woman  might  do, 
Wening  it  had  all  be  so. 
As  he  her  swore,  and  hereby  demed 
That  he  was  good,  for  he  such  seemed. 

AUuB,  what  harme  doth  apparence, 
Whan  it  is  false  in  existence  ! 
For  he  to  her  a  traitour  was. 
Wherefore  she  slow  her  selfe,  alas  ! 

Lo,  how  a  woman  doth  amis 
To  love  him  that  unknowen  is, 
For  by  Christ,  lo,  thus  it  fareth, 
It  is  not  all  gold  that  glarcth, 
For  also  brouke  I  well  mine  head. 
There  may  be  under  goodlihead 
Covered  many  a  shreud  vice, 
Therefore,  be  no  wight  so  nice 
To  take  a  love  onely  for  chore. 
Or  speech,  or  for  friendly  manere, 
For  this  shall  every  woman  find. 
That  some  man  of  his  pure  kind 
Woll  shewen  outward  the  fairest. 
Till  he  have  caught  that  what  him  lest, 
And  than  woll  he  causes  find. 
And  swere  how  she  is  unkind, 
Or  false,  or  privie,  or  double  was, 
All  this  say  1  by  Eueas 
And  Dido,  and  her  nice  lest, 
That  loved  all  to  soone  a  guest ; 
Wherefore,  I  woll  say  o  pn)verbe. 
That  he  that  fully  knoweth  the  herbe. 
May  safely  lay  it  to  his  cie, 
Withouten  drede  tliis  is  no  lie. 

But  let  us  speake  of  Eneas, 
How  he  betraied  her,  alas. 
And  left  her  full  unkindly. 

So  whan  she  saw  all  utterly. 
That  he  would  her  of  trouth  faile, 
And  wcnden  from  her  into  Itaile, 
She  gan  to  wring  her  handes  two. 

**  Alas,*'  (quod  she)  **  that  me  is  wo  ! 
Alas,  is  every  man  thus  true. 
That  every  yere  woll  have  a  new. 
If  it  so  long  time  endure. 
Or  els  three  paraventure, 
And  thus  of  one  he  woll  have  fame 
In  magnifying  of  his  owne  name. 
Another  for  mendship  sayeth  he, 
And  yet  there  shall  the  third  be, 
That  is  taken  for  delite, 
Lo,  or  els  for  singular  profite :  *' 
In  such  words  gan  complaine 
Dido  of  her  great  paine. 
As  me  mette  dreaming  readily. 
None  other  authour  alledge  woll  I. 

•*  Alafs"  ( quod  she)  *•  my  sweet  herte^ 
Have  pitie  on  my  sorrowes  smart. 
And  slee  me  not,  go  not  away 

«  O  wof  ull  Dido,  welaway  1 " 


(Quod  she)  unto  her  selfe  tho  : 
*'  O  Eneas,  what  woll  ye  do  f 
O  that  your  love  ne  your  bond. 
That  ye  swore  with  your  right  bond, 
Ne  my  cruell  death  "  (quod  she) 
''  May  hold  you  still  here  with  me  ! 

"  0,  have  ye  of  my  death  no  pite  t 
Ywis  mine  owne  deare  lierte  ye 
Know  full  well  that  never  yet, 
As  farre  as  ever  I  had  wit, 
Agilt  you  in  thought  ne  in  dede. 

<<  O,  have  ye  men  snch  goodlihedo 
In  speech,  and  never  a  dele  of  trouth  ! 
Alas,  that  ever  had  routh 
Any  woman  on  a  false  man  ! 

"  Now  1  see  well,  and  tell  can. 
We  wretched  women  can  no  ar^ 
For  certaine,  for  the  more  part ; 
Thus  we  been  served  everichone  ; 
How  sore  that  ye  iren  can  grone, 
Anon,  as  we  have  you  received. 
Certainly  we  been  deceived. 
For  though  your  love  last  a  season^ 
Wait  upon  the  conclusion. 
And  eke  how  ye  determine. 
And  for  tho  more  part  define, 
O  welaway,  that  I  was  borne  I 
For  through  you  my  name  is  lome, 
And  mine  actes  redde  and  song 
Over  all  this  land  in  ever}'  tong. 

"  O  wicked  Fame  !  for  there  n'is 
Nothing  so  swift  lo,  as  she  is, 

0  sooth  is,  every  thing  is  wist. 
Though  it  be  coverde  with  the  mist. 
Eke  uough  I  might  duren  ever. 
That  I  have  done  recover  I  never. 
That  it  ne  shall  be  said,  alas, 

1  shamed  was  through  Eneas, 
And  that  I  shall  thus  judged  be  : 

<^ '  Lo,  right  as  she  hath  done,  now  she 
Woll  done  eftsooncs  hardely,' 
Thus  say  the  people  prively.'' 
But  tlmt  is  done,  n'is  not  to  done, 
But  all  her  complaint  ne  her  mone 
Certaine  availeth  her  not  a  stre, 
And  whan  she  wist  sootlily  he 
Was  forth  into  his  ship  agone. 
She  into  chamber  went  anone. 
And  called  on  her  suster  Anne^ 
And  gan  her  to  complaine  than. 
And  said,  that  she  cause  was 
That  she  firat  loved  him,  alas. 
And  first  counaailed  her  thereto  . 
But  what,  whan  tliis  was  said  and  d<^ 
She  rofte  her  selvcn  to  the  liertc^ 
And  deide  through  tlie  wounds  smart : 
But  all  the  manner  how  she  deide 
And  all  the  words  how  she  scide. 
Who  so  to  know  it  hath  purpose. 
Rede  Virgilo  in  Encidos, 
Or  the  Pistcls  of  Ovide, 
What  that  she  wrote  or  that  she  dide^ 
And  nere  it  too  long  to  ciidite. 
By  God,  I  would  it  here  write. 
But  welaway,  tho  Iianr.r  and  routh 
That  hath  betide  for  uuch  untrouth, 
As  men  may  oft  in  bookes  rede, 
And  all  day  scene  it  yet  in  dede. 
That  for  to  thinken  it  tone  is. 

Lo,  Demophon,  duke  of  AthentSy 
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How  he  forswore  him  falsely. 

And  'traied  Phillis  wickedly, 

That  kings  doughter  was  of  Thrace, 

And  falsely  gan  his  tearme  pace, 

And  whan  she  wist  that  he  was  false, 

She  hong  her  selfe  right  by  the  halse, 

For  he  had  done  her  such  untrouth, 

Lo,  was  not  this  a  wo  and  routh  t 

Eke,  looke,  how  false  and  recheles 

Was  to  Briseida  Achilles, 

And  Paris  to  Oenone, 

And  Jason  to  Hipsiphile, 

And  eft  Jason  to  Medea, 

And  Hercules  to  Dianira, 

For  he  left  her  for  loiee, 

That  made  him  take  his  death,  parde. 

How  false  was  eke  Theseus, 
That  as  the  storio  telleth  ub, 
How  he  betraied  Adriane, 
The  deviil  be  his  soulcs  bane, 
For  had  he  laughed  or  yloured. 
He  must  have  been  all  devoured. 
If  Adriane  ne  had  be, 
And,  for  she  had  of  him  pite. 
She  made  him  fro  the  death  escape. 
And  he  made  her  a  full  false  jape. 
For  after  this  within  a  while, 
He  left  her  sleeping  in  an  isle, 
Desart  alone  right  in  the  see. 
And  stale  away,  and  let  Iter  bee, 
And  tooke  hir  suster  Phedra  tho 
With  him  and  gan  to  ship  go. 
And  yet  he  had  swome  to  here. 
On  all  that  ever  he  could  swcre. 
That  so  she  saved  him  his  life, 
He  would  taken  her  to  his  wife. 
For  she  desired  nothing  els, 
In  certaine,  as  the  booke  us  tels. 

But  for  to  excuse  this  Eneas 
FuUiche  of  all  his  great  trcspas. 
The  booke  saith,  sauns  faile, 
The  gods  bad  him  go  to  Itaile, 
And  leaven  Affrickes  regioun 
And  faire  Dido  and  her  toun. 
Tho  saw  I  grave  how  to  Itailo 
Dan  Eneas  gan  for  to  saiie,   . 
And  how  the  tempest  all  began, 
And  how  he  lost  his  steresman. 
Which  that  tlie  steme,  or  he  tooke  keepe. 
Smote  over  the  bord  as  he  sicepe. 

And  also  saugh  I  how  Sibilo 
And  Eneas  beside  an  isle. 
To  Hell  went  for  to  see 
His  father  Anchiscs  the  free. 
And  how  he  there  found  Palinorus, 
And  also  Dido,  and  Deiphebus, 
And  everiche  tourment  eke  in  Hell 
Saw  he,  which  long  is  for  to  tell. 
Which  paines  who  so  list  to  know. 
Ho  must  rede  many  a  row 
In  Vergile  or  in  Claudian, 
Or  Dante,  that  it  tcllcn  can. 

Tho  saw  I  eke,  all  the  arivaile 
That  Eneas  had  made  in  Itaile, 
And  with  king  Latin  his  treate. 
And  all  tho  battailes  that  he 
Was  at  himsclfe  and  his  knights. 
Or  he  had  all  ywonne  his  rights. 
And  how  he  Tuiiius  reft  his  life. 
And  wan  Lavinia  to  his  wife. 


And  all  the  marvelloiis  signak 

Of  the  gods  celestials. 

How  maugre  Jnno,  Eneas, 

For  all  her  sleight  and  her  eompas, 

Acheved  all  his  ayenture, 

For  Jupiter  tooke  on  him  core^ 

At  the  prayer  of  Venus, 

Which  I  pray  alway  save  us. 

And  us  aye  of  our  sorrowes  li^t. 

Whan  I  had  seene  all  this  Big^ 
In  this  noble  temple  thus, 
<*  Hey,  lord,"  thought  I,  <<  that  madast «, 
Yet  saw  I  never  such  noblesse 
Of  images,  nor  such  richesse 
As  I  see  graven  in  this  church. 
But  nought  wote  I  who  did  hem  woreh, 
Ne  where  I  am,  ne  in  what  countree. 
But  now  will  I  out  gone  and  see 
Right  at  the  wicket  if  I  can 
Seene  ought  where  sterring  any  mao^ 
That  may  me  tellen  where  I  am." 

Whan  I  out  of  the  dore  came^ 
I  fast  about  me  beheld. 
Than  saw  I  but  a  large  field. 
As  farre  as  ever  I  might  see. 
Without  toune,  house,  or  tree. 
Or  bush,  or  grasse,  or  eared  land. 
For  all  Uie  field  was  but  of  sand. 
As  small  as  men  may  see  at  eye 
In  the  desart  of  Lybye, 
Ne  no  manner  creature. 
That  is  yformed  by  nature, 
Ne  saw  I,  me  to  rede  or  wisse  : 
«  O  Christ,"  thought  I, « that  are  in  hUmtf 
From  fantome  and  illusion 
Me  save,"  and  with  devotion 
Mine  eyen  to  the  Heaven  I  cast, 
Tho  was  I  ware,  lo,  at  the  last. 
That  fast  by  the  Sunne  on  hye. 
As  kenne  might  I  with  mine  eye. 
Me  thought  I  saw  an  egle  sore. 
But  that  it  seemed  much  more 
Than  I  had  any  egle  ysein  ; 
This  is  as  sootli  as  death  certiun. 
It  was  of  gold,  and  shone  so  bright. 
That  never  saw  men  such  a  sight. 
But  if  the  Heaven  had  y^'onne 
All  new  of  God  another  sonne. 
So  shone  the  ogles  fethers  bright. 
And  somewhat  downward  gan  it  light. 
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Now  hearken  every  manner  man 
That  English  understand  can. 
And  listeth  of  my  dreame  to  hei*e. 
For  nowe  at  erst  shall  ye  lore 
So  sely  and  so  drcdefull  a  vision. 
That  I  say  neither  Scipion, 
Ne  king  Nabugodonosore, 
Pharao,  Tumus,  ne  Aicanore, 
Ne  metten  such  a  dreame  as  tliifl, 
Now  (&\re  blisfuil,  O  Cipria, 
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So  be  my  fkrour  at  this  timey 
That  je  me  t*endite  and  rime 
Helpeth,  that  in  Pemaao  dwell 
Beside  Elioon  the  clere  well. 

O  thought,  that  wrote  all  that  I  met, 
And  in  the  treaorie  it  set 
Of  my  braine,  now  shall  men  see 
If  any  yertue  in  thee  bee. 
To  tell  all  my  dreame  ariffht ; 
Now  kithe  thy  en^e  and  thy  might  I 

This  egle  of  which  I  have  you  told, 
That  with  feathers  shone  all  of  gold. 
Which  that  so  high  gan  to  sore, 
I  gan  behold  more  and  more, 
To  seene  her  beauty  and  the  wonder 
But  never  was  that  dent  of  thunder, 
Ne  that  thing  that  men  call  soudre, 
That  smite  sometime  a  toure  to  poudre, 
And  in  his  swift  coraming  brend, 
That  so  swithe  san  downward  discend, 
As  this  foule,  whan  it  beheld 
That  I  a  roume  was  in  the  field. 
And  with  his  grim  pawes  strong, 
Within  his  sharpe  nailes  long, 
Me  fleyng  at  a  swappe  he  hent, 
And  with  his  sours  againe  up  went, 
Me  carying  in  his  clawes  stai'ke, 
As  lightly  as  I  had  ben  a  larke, 
How  high  I  cannot  tellen  you, 
For  I  came  up  I  n'ist  never  how, 
For  so  astonied  and  asweved 
Was  every  virtue  in  my  heved. 
What  with  his  sours  and  my  dread. 
That  all  my  feeling  gan  to  dead. 
For  why!  it  was  a  great  affray. 

Thus  1  long  in  his  clawes  lay, 
Till  at  the  last  he  to  me  spake 
In  mans  voice,  and  said  **  Awake, 
And  be  not  agast  so  for  shame," 
And  called  me  tho  by  my  name. 
And,  for  I  should  better  abraid, 
Me  to  awake  thus  he  said. 
Right  in  the  same  voice  and  stevio. 
That  useth  one  that  I  can  nevin, 
And  with  that  voice,  sooth  to  saine. 
My  mind  came  to  me  again, 
For  it  was  goodly  said  to  me. 
So  nas  it  never  wont  to  be  ; 
And,  herewithal,  I  gan  to  store. 
As  he  me  in  his  feet  here, 
Till  that  he  felt  that  I  had  heat. 
And  felt  eke  tho  mine  herte  beat. 
And  tho  gan  he  me  to  disport. 
And  with  gentle  wordes  me  comfort. 
And  said  twice,  "  Saint  Mary, 
Thou  art  a  noyous  thing  to  cary, 
And  nothing  needeth  it,  parde. 
For  also,  wise  God  helpe  me. 
As  thou  no  harme  shaft  have  of  this. 
And  this  case  that  betiddeth  thee  is 
For  thy  lore  and  for  thy  prow  ; 
Let  see,  darst  thou  looke  yet  now  t 
Be  full  ensured  boldely, 
I  am  thy  friend  i"  and  therewith  I 
Gan  for  to  wonder  in  my  mind. 

0  God,"  quod  I :  « that  madest  all  kind, 
SluUl  I  none  otherwise  die, 
Whether  Jove  will  me  stellifie. 

Or  what  thing  may  this  sigoifie  t 

1  am  neither  Enocke,  ne  Helie^ 


Ne  Bromulus,  ne  Granimede^ 

That  were  bore  up,  as  men  rede, 

To  Heaven  with  dan  Jupiter, 

And  made  the  gods  boteler  :*' 

Lo,  this  was  tho  my  fantasie. 

But  he  that  bare  gan  aspie 

That  I  so  thought,  and  said  this, 

<*  Thou  deemcst  of  thy  selfe  amis. 

For  Jove  is  not  thereabout, 

I  dare  thee  put  full  out  of  doubt, 

To  make  of  the  yet  a  sterre. 

But  ere  I  beare  thee  much  ferre, 

I  will  thee  tell  what  I  am. 

And  whider  tliou  sbalt,  and  why  I  came 

To  do  this,  so  that  thou  take 

Good  herte,  and  not  for  feare  quake.** 

«  Gladly,"  quod  I :  <»  Now  well,"  quod  he  : 

**  First,  I  that  in  my  feet  have  the. 

Of  whom  thou  hast  feare  and  wonder, 

I  am  dwelling  with  the  god  of  thonder. 

Which  men  gUIcu  Jupiter, 

That  doth  me  flien  fuU  oft  fer. 

To  do  all  his  commaundement. 

And  for  this  cause  he  hath  me  sent 

To  thee :  herke  now  by  thy  trouth, 

Certaine  he  hath  of  thee  routh. 

That  thou  hast  so  truely 

Long  served  ententifely 

His  blind  nevew  Cupido^ 

And  faire  Venus  also. 

Without  guerdon  ever  yet, 

And  nathelesse  hast  set  thy  wit. 

Although  m  thy  head  full  little  is. 

To  make  bookes,  songs,  and  dities 

In  rime,  or  else  in  cadence. 

As  thou  best  canst,  in  reverence 

Of  Love,  and  of  his  servaunts  eke, 

That  have  his  service  sought  and  soke. 

And  painest  thee  to  praise  his  art. 

Although  thou  baddest  never  part. 

Wherefore  also,  God  me  blesse, 

Jovis  halt  it  great  humblesse. 

And  vertue  eke,  that  thou  wUt  make 

A  night  full  oft  thine  head  to  ake^ 

In  thy  study  so  thou  writest. 

And  evermore  of  Love  enditest. 

In  honour. of  him  and  praisings, 

And  in  his  folkes  furtheriogs. 

And  in  hir  matter  all  devisest. 

And  not  him  ne  his  folke  dispisest, 

Although  thou  maist  go  in  the  daunce 

Of  hem  that  him  list  not  avaunce  ; 

Wherefore,  as  I  said  ywis, 

Jupiter  considreth  well  this. 

And  also  beausire,  of  other  things. 

That  is,  thou  haste  no  tidmn 

Of  Loves  folke,  if  they  be  glade, 

Ne  of  nothing  else  that  God  made 

And  not  onely  fro  ferre  ooontree 

That  no  tidings  commen  to  thee. 

Not  of  thy  very  neighbouifi^ 

That  dwellen  almost  at  thy  dorei^ 

Thou  hearest  neither  tliat  ne  this. 

For  whan  tliy  labour  all  done  is. 

And  hast  made  all  thy  reckonings. 

In  stead  of  rest  and  of  new  things, 

Thou  goest  home  to  thine  house  anone. 

And  tSao  dombe  as  a  stone 

Thou  sittest  at  anotlier  booke. 

Till  fully  dased  is  thy  looke. 
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And  livest  thus  as  an  herraite. 

Although  thine  abstinence  is  lite, 

And  therfore  Jovis,  through  his  gracei 

Will  that  I  beare  thee  to  a  place 

Which  that  hight  the  House  of  Fame, 

And  to  do  the  sport  and  game 

In  some  reoompensation 

Of  thy  labour  and  devotion 

That  thou  hast  had,  lo,  causelesse, 

To  god  Cupido  the  rechelesse ; 

And  thus  this  god  through  his  merito 

Will  with  some  manner  thing  thee  quite, 

So  that  thou  wilt  be  of  good  chere, 

For  trust  well  that  thou  shalt  here, 

When  we  ben  common  there  as  I  say. 

Mo  wonder  things  dare  I  lay. 

And  of  Loves  foTke  mo  tidings. 

Both  soothsawes  and  lesings. 

And  mo  loves  new  begon. 

And  long  served  till  love  is  won. 

And  mo  lovers  casuelly. 

That  ben  betide,  no  man  wote  why, 

But  as  a  blind  man  starteth  an  hare^ 

And  more  jolite  and  welfare^ 

While  they  find  love  of  stele, 

As  thinke  men,  and  over  all  wele, 

Mo  discords,  and  mo  jealousies. 

Mo  murmures,  and  mo  novelries. 

And  also  mo  dissimulations. 

And  eke  fained  reparations. 

And  mo  berdes  in  two  houres 

Without  rasour  or  sisours 

Ymade,  than  graines  be  of  sandfly 

And  eke  mo  holding  in  mo  luinds. 

And  also  mo  renovelaunces 

Of  old  forleten  acqueintaunces. 

Mo  love-daies,  and  mo  accords 

Than  on  instruments  ben  cords. 

And  eke  of  love  mo  exchaunges. 

Than  ever  come  were  in  graunges, 

Unneth  maiest  thou  trowen  this/' 

Quod  he.    "  No,  so  hclpe  me  God  as  wis," 

Quod  L    «  Now  why  1 "  quod  he.    "  For  it 

Were  impossible  to  my  wit, 

Though  Fame  had  all  the  pries 

In  all  a  realme  and  all  aspies. 

How  that  yet  he  should  heare  all  this, 

Or  they  espien  :" — **0  yes,  yes,** 

Quod  he,  to  me,  **  that  can  I  prove 

By  reason,  worthy  for  to  leve. 

So  that  thou  give  thine  advertence 

To  understand  my  sentence. 

*<  First  shalt  thou  here  where  she  dwellcth, 
Right  so  as  thine  owne  booke  telleth. 
Her  palais  standeth,  as  I  shall  say, 
Right  even  amiddes  of  the  way 
Betweene  Heaven,  Earth,  and  see. 
That  whatsoever  in  all  these  three 
Is  spoken  in  prive  or  apert, 
The  way  thereto  is  so  overt. 
And  stant  eke  in  so  just  a  place. 
That  every  sowne  mote  to  it  pace. 
Or  wlmt  so  commeth  from  any  tong. 
Be  rowned,  red,  or  song, 
Or  spoken  in  suertie  or  drede, 
Certaine  it  mote  thider  nede. 

*'  Now  hearken  well,  for  why  I  I  will 
Tellen  thee  a  proper  skill, 
And  a  worthy  demonstration 
In  mine  imagination. 


**  Greffray,  thou  wotest  well  this. 
That  every  kindely  thing  that  is. 
Hath  a  kindely  stede  there  he 
May  best  in  it  conserved  be^ 
Unto  which  place  every  thing. 
Through  his  kindely  enclining^ 
Meveth  for  to  come  to. 
Whan  that  it  is  away  tberefro, 
As  thus,  lo,  how  thou  maist  al  daj  lee^ 
Take  any  thing  that  heavie  bee, 
As  stone  or  lead,  or  thing  of  wdgbty 
And  beare  it  never  so  hie  on  height^ 
Let  go  thine  hand,  it  falleth  downe. 
Right  so  say  I  by  fire  or  aowne 
Or  smoke,  or  other  things  lig^t, 
Alway  they  seeke  upwanl  on  keirbfy 
Light  things  up,  and  downward  enarge. 
While  everich  of  hem  be  at  large. 
And  for  this  cause  thou  maist  well  see, 
That  every  river  unto  the  see 
Enclined  is  to  go  by  kind. 
And  by  these  skilles,  as  I  find. 
Have  fishes  dwelling  in  flood  and  see, 
And  trees  eke  on  the  earth  be ; 
Thus  every  thing  by  his  reason 
Hath  his  own  proper  mansion. 
To  which  he  seeketh  to  repaire. 
There  as  it  should  nat  appaire. 

'*  Lo,  this  sentence  is  knowne  conth 
Of  every  philosophers  mouth. 
As  Aristotle  and  dan  Platone, 
And  other  clerkes  many  one. 
And  to  oonfirme  my  reasoun. 
Thou  west  well  that  speech  is  soon. 
Or  else  no  man  might  it  here. 
Now  herke  what  I  woll  thee  lore. 

**  Sowne  is  not  but  eyre  ybroken, 
And  every  speech  that  is  spoken. 
Loud  or  prive,  foule  or  faire. 
In  his  substaunce  is  but  eyre. 
For  as  flame  is  but  lighted  smoke, 
Right  so  is  sowne  eyre  ybroke. 
But  this  may  be  in  many  wise. 
Of  which  I  will  thee  devise  ; 
As  sowne  commeth  of  pipe  or  harpe 
For  when  a  pipe  is  blowen  sharpe. 
The  eyre  is  twist  with  violence. 
And  rent ;  lo,  this  is  my  sentence : 
Eke,  whan  men  harpe  strings  sniite^ 
Wheder  it  be  much  or  lite, 
Lo,  with  a  stroke  the  eyre  it  breketh, 
And  right  so  breakcth  it  whan  men  speaketh, 
Thus,  wost  thou  well,  what  thing  is  speach, 
Now  henceforth,  I  will  thee  teadi 
How  everich  speech,  voice,  or  soun. 
Through  his  multiplicatioun. 
Though  it  were  piped  of  a  mouse. 
Mote  needs  come  to  Fames  House  ; 
I  pi*ove  it  thus,  take  heed  now 
By  experience,  for  if  that  thou 
Threw  in  a  water  now,  a  stone. 
Well  wost  thou  it  will  make,  anone, 
A  little  roundell  as  a  circle, 
Paraventure  as  broad  as  a  covercle. 
And  rieht  anone,  thou  shalt  see  wele. 
That  vfhelo  cercle  wil  cause  another  whek^ 
And  that  the  third,  and  so  forth  brother. 
Every  cercle  causing  other. 
Broader  than  himselfe  was. 
And  thus  from  roundell  to  compaSy 
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Ech  about  other  going, 

Caoseth  of  others  stering 

And  multiplying  evermoy 

Til  it  be  so  nure  so 

That  it  at  both  bruikes  bee, 

Although  thou  may  it  not  see 

Above,  jet  gothe  it  alway  under, 

Though  thou  thinke  it  a  great  wonder^ 

And  who  so  saith  of  trouth  I  vary, 

Bid  him  prove  the  contrary ; 

And  right  thus  every  word  y wis, 

That  loud  or  privie  yspoken  is, 

Moveth  first  an  eyre  about, 

And  of  his  moving,  out  of  dout, 

Another  eyre  anone  is  moved  ; 

As  I  have  of  the  water  proved. 

That  every  cercle  causeth  other. 

Right  so  of  eyre,  my  leve  brother  ; 

Everich  eyre  in  other  stereth 

More  and  more,  and  speech  up  beareth, 

Or  voice  of  noise,  word  or  soun. 

Aye  through  multiplication, 

Till  it  be  at  the  House  of  Fame  ; 

Take  it  in  earnest  or  in  game, 

Now  have  I  told,  if  thou  have  mind, 

How  speech  or  sowne,  of  pure  kind 

Enclined  is  upward  to  move  ; 

This  maiest  thou  fele  well  by  preve, 

And  that  same  stede  ywis, 

That  every  thing  enclined  to  is, 

Hath  his  kindliche  stede. 

That  fiheweth  it  without  drede, 

That  kindely  the  mansiouu 

Of  everich  speeche  of  every  soun, 

Be  it  either  foule  or  faire, 

Hath  his  kind  place  in  aire, 

And  sith  that  every  thing  y  wis. 

Out  of  his  kind  place  y wis, 

Moveth  thider  for  to  go. 

If  it  away  be  therefro. 

As  I  have  before  proved  thee. 

It  sheweth  every  soune,  parde, 

Moveth  kindely  to  pace. 

As  up  into  his  kind  place  ; 

And  this  plitce  of  which  I  tell, 

There  as  Fame  list  to  dwell, 

It  sette  amiddes  of  these  three, 

Heaven,  Earth,  and  eke  the  see, 

As  most  conservatife  the  soun ; 

Than  is  this  the  conclusion, 

That  every  speech  of  every  man, 

As  I  thee  tell  first  began, 

Moveth  up  on  height  to  pace 

Kindly  to  Fames  place. 

«  Tell  me  this  now  faithfully. 
Have  I  not  proved  thus  simply. 
Without  any  subteite 
Of  speech,  or  great  prolixite 
Of  termes  of  philosophy, 
Of  figures  of  poetry, 
Or  colours  of  rhetorike  ! 
Perde,  it  ought  thee  to  like. 
For  hard  language,  and  hard  matere 
Is  incombrous  for  to  here 
At  ones,  wost  thou  not  well  this !" 
And  I  answered  and  said  **  Yes." 

"  Ah,  ahf"  quod  he,  <<  lo,  so  I  can, 
Leudly  unto  a  lend  man 
Speke,  and  shew  him  such  skillei^ 
Tliat  he  may  shake  hem  by  the  biUea^ 


So  palpable  they  shoulden  be  ; 
But  tel  me  this  now  pray  I  thee. 
How  thiuketh  thee  my  coudusioun  1" 

"  A  good  persuasion," 
Quod  I,  **  it  is,  and  lyke  to  be. 
Right  so  as  thou  bast  proved  me," 
**  By  God,"  quod  he,  **  and  as  I  leve, 
Thou  shalt  have  it  or  it  be  eve, 
Of  every  word  of  this  sentence, 
A  profe  by  experience, 
And  with  thine  eares  hearen  well 
Toppe  and  taile,  and  everidell. 
That  every  woid  that  spoken  is, 
Conmieth  into  Fames  House  ywis. 
As  I  have  said,  what  wilt  thou  more  t " 
And  with  this  word  upper  to  sore. 
He  began  and  said,  **  By  saint  Jame, 
Now  will  we  speake  all  of  game. 
How  farest  thou  now  t"  quod  he,  to  me. 
«  Well,"  quod  I.  "  Now  sec,"  quod  he, 
**  By  thy  trouth,  yond  adowne. 
Where  that  thou  knowest  any  towne. 
Or  house,  or  any  other  thing, 
And  whan  thou  hast  of  ought  knowings 
Look  that  thou  wame  me. 
And  I  anon  shall  tell  thee 
How  farre  that  thou  art  now  therefro." 

And  I  adowne  gan  to  loken  tho. 
And  beheld  fields  and  plaines. 
Now  hils,  and  now  roountaines. 
Now  valeis,  and  now  forests. 
And  now  unneth  great  bcests, 
Now  rivers,  now  citees. 
Now  townes,  now  great  trees, 
Now  shippes  sayling  in  the  see. 

But  thus  soone  in  a  while  hee. 
Was  flowen  fro  the  ground  so  hye. 
That  all  the  world,  as  to  mine  eye. 
No  more  seemed  than  a  pricke. 
Or  else  was  the  eyre  so  thicke 
That  I  might  it  not  disceme : 
With  that  he  spake  to  me  so  yeme, 
And  said  :  ^  Seest  tliou  any  token. 
Or  ought  that  in  this  world  of  spoken  t " 

I  said  "Nay."—**  No  wonder  is," 
Quod  he,  *'  for  never  halfe  so  hye  as  this, 
N'as  Alexander  of  Macedon 
King,  ne  of  Rome  dan  Scipion, 
That  saw  in  dreame  at  point  devise. 
Heaven  and  Earth,  Hell  and  Paradise^ 
Ne  eke  the  wretch  Dedalus, 
Ne  his  childe  nice  Icharus, 
That  flewe  so  hie  that  the  hete 
His  W3mgs  molte,  and  he  fell  wete 
In  midde  the  sea,  and  there  he  dreint, 
For  whom  was  made  a  great  complaint. 

*<  Now  toume  upward,''  quod  he,  **  thy  hc9f 
And  behold  this  large  place. 
This  eyre,  but  looke  that  thou  no  bee 
Adrad  of  hem  that  thou  shalt  see^ 
For  in  this  regioun  certayne, 
Dwelleth  many  a  citezeine. 
Of  which  speaketh  dan  Plato, 
These  ben  the  eyrishe  beests,  lo." 
And  tho  sawe  I  all  the  menie, 
Both  gone  and  also  flie. 

**  Lo,  quod  he,  cast  up  thyne  eye^ 
See  yonder  lo,  the  galaxie, 
The  which  men  depe  the  milky  way^ 
For  it  is  white  :  and  some^  P^^fii^, 
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Gallen  it  Watling  rtreete. 
That  ones  was  brent  with  the  hete. 
When  the  Sunnes  sonne  the  rede. 
That  hight  Pheton,  would  ledo 
Algate  his  fathers  cart,  and  gie. 

**  The  cart  horse  gan  well  aspie^ 
That  he  ooud  no  govemaunce. 
And  ean  for  to  leape  and  praunce. 
And  beare  him  up,  and  now  doun, 
Till  he  saw  the  Scorpioun, 
Which  that  in  Heaven  a  sinie  is  yet^ 
And  he  for  fere  lost  his  wit 
Of  that,  and  let  the  reynes  gone 
Of  his  horse,  and  they  anone. 
Soon  up  to  mount  and  downe  discende, 
Till  both  eyre  and  Earth  brende, 
Till  Jupiter,  lo,  at  the  last. 
Him  slew  and  fro  the  carte  cast. 

<'  Lo,  is  it  not  a  great  mischaunce 
To  let  a  foole  have  govemaunce 
Of  things  that  he  cannot  demaine  1" 

And  with  his  word,  sothe  for  to  saine, 
He  gan  alway  upper  to  sore. 
And  gladded  me  than  more  and  more. 
So  faithfully  to  me  spake  he. 

Tho  ean  I  to  looke  under  me, 
And  beheld  the  eyrish  beests, 
Cloudes,  mistes,  and  tempests, 
Snowes,  hayles,  raynes,  and  windes^ 
And  than  gendring  in  hir  kindes. 
All  the  way  through  which  I  came  ; 
**  0  God,"  quod  I,  ^  that  made  Adame, 
Moch  is  thy  might  and  nobles!" 

And  tho  thought  I  upon  Boece, 
That  writeth  a  thought  may  file  so  hie 
With  fethers  of  philosophy 
To  passen  evericn  element. 
And  when  he  hath  so  far  ywent. 
Than  may  be  seen  behind  his  backe, 
Cloude,  and  earth,  and  all  that  I  of  spake. 

Tho  gan  I  wexe  in  a  were. 
And  said,  **  I  wote  well  I  am  here, 
But  whether  in  body  or  in  goost, 
I  n*ot  ywis,  but  God  thou  woost  ;*' 
For  more  clere  entendement, 
N'as  me  never  yet  ysent ; 
And  than  thought  I  on  Marcian, 
And  eke  of  Anticlaudian, 
That  sothe  was  hir  descripcion 
Of  all  the  Heavens  region. 
As  far  as  that  I  saw  the  prove, 
And,  therefore,  I  can  hem  leve. 

With  that  the  egle  can  to  crie, 
^  Let  be,"  quod  he,  **  thy  fantasie, 
Wilt  thou  leame  of  sterres  ought  1 " 

**  Nay  certainly,"  quod  I,  **  right  nought." 
«  And  why  V*  quod  he.    **  For  I  am  old." 
**  Or  els  would  I  thee  have  told," 
Quod  he,  **  the  sterres  names,  lo, 
And  all  the  Heavens  signs  to, 
And  which  they  be." — "  No  force,"  quod  I. 

**  Yes,  parde,"  quod  he,  "  west  thou  why  ! 
For  whan  thou  redest  poetry, 
How  the  goddes  can  stellify 
Birde,  iishe,  or  him,  or  her. 
As  the  ravin  and  other. 
Or  Ariones  harpe  fine. 
Castor,  Polexe,  or  Delphine, 
Or  Athalantes  doughters  seven, 
How  all  these  are  set  in  Heven, 


For  though  thou  have  hem  ofte  in  hand. 
Yet  n'ost  thou  nat  where  they  stand." 

**  No  force,"  quod  I,  <<  it  is  no  need. 
As  well  I  leve,  so  God  me  speedy 
Hem  that  writen  of  this  matere. 
As  though  I  knew  hir  places  here, 
And  eke  they  semen  here  so  bright. 
It  should  shenden  all  my  sight. 
To  look  on  hem  :  "~<<  That  may  well  be^** 
Quod  he,  and  so  forth  bare  he  me 
A  while,  and  tho  he  gan  to  cry, 
(That  never  herde  I  thing  so  hie) 
*<  Hold  up  thy  thine  heed,  for  all  is  weD^ 
Saint  Julian,  lo,  bonne  hostell, 
See  here  the  House  of  Fame,  lo, 
Mayst  thou  not  here  that  I  do  !** 

*«  What ! "  quod  I.    «  The  great  sowne  " 
Quod  he,  **  that  rombleth  up  and  downe 
In  Fames  House  full  of  tidines. 
Both  of  fayre  speech  and  chidings. 
And  of  false  and  sothe  compouned, 
Herken  well,  it  is  not  rowned. 
Herest  thou  not  the  great  swough  I" 
"  Yes,  perde,"  quod  I,  **  wel  ynougfa. 
<*  And  what  sowne  is  it  like !"  quod  he. 

**  Parde,  lyke  the  beating  of  the  see^" 
Quod  I,  *<  against  the  roches  holow. 
Whan  tempests  done  her  shippes  swolow. 
And  that  a  man  stand  out  of  doute, 
A  myle  thens,  and  here  it  route. 

**  Or  els  lyke  the  humbling 
After  the  clappe  of  a  thundnng. 
When  Jovis  hath  the  eyre  ybete. 
But  it  doth  me  for  feare  swete." 

**  Nay,  drede  thee  not  thereof,"  quod  hc^ 
**  It  is  nothing  that  will  biten  thee. 
Thou  shalt  have  no  harme  truely." 

And  with  that  worde  both  he  and  I 
As  nigh  the  place  arrived  were. 
As  men  might  cast  with  a  spere, 
I  n'ist  how,  but  in  a  strete 
He  set  me  faire  on  my  feete, 
And  said,  <<  Walke  forth  a  pace 
And  telle  thine  adventure  and  case. 
That  thou  shalt  finde  in  Fames  place." 

"  Now,"  quod  I,  **  while  we  have  space 
To  speake,  or  that  I  go  fro  thee. 
For  tlie  love  of  God  tell  me. 
In  sothe,  that  I  will  of  thee  lere. 
If  this  noyse  that  I  here 
Be  as  I  have  herde  thee  tell. 
Of  folke  that  done  in  earth  dwell. 
And  commeth  here  in  the  same  wise. 
As  I  thee  herd  or  this  devise, 
And  that  here  lives  body  n*is 
In  all  that  house  that  yonder  is, 
That  maketh  all  this  loude  fare." 

"  No,"  quod  he,  **  by  saint  Clare, 
And  also  wisse  God  rede  me. 
But  o  thing  I  will  wame  thee, 
Of  the  which  thou  wilt  have  wonder. 

<<  Lo,  to  the  House  of  Fame  yonder. 
Thou  woste  how  commeth  every  speach. 
It  needeth  not  the  efte  to  teach, 
But  understand  now  right  well  this. 
When  any  speach  yeomen  is, 
Up  to  the  palais  anone  right, 
It  wexeth  like  the  same  wight. 
Which  that  the  worde  in  earth  spake, 
Be  he  clothed  in  reed  or  blake, 
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And  hath  so  very  his  likenesse, 

And  spake  the  worde  that  tlioa  wilt  gease, 

Tliat  it  tlie  same  bodjr  be, 

Man  or  woman,  he,  or  she. 

And  is  not  this  a  wonder  thing  1 " 

**  Yes,"  quod  I  tho,  •*  by  Heaven  king: " 

And  with  this  worde,  <<  Farewell,"  quod  he, 

«  And  here  will  I  abide  thee. 

And  God  of  Heaven  send  thee  grace 

Some  good  to  leame  in  this  pUce:  ** 

And  I  of  him  tooke  leave  anone, 

And  gan  forth  to  the  palais  gone. 
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God  of  scienco  and  of  light, 
Apollo,  through  thy  great  might. 
This  littell  last  booke  now  thou  gie. 
Now  tliat  I  will  for  maistrie 
Here  art  potenciall  be  shewde. 
But  for  the  rime  is  light  and  lewde, 
Yet  make  it  somewhat  agreeable. 
Though  some  verse  fayle  in  a  sillable, 
And  that  I  do  no  diligence, 
To  shewe  crafte,  but  sentence, 
And  if  devine  vertue  thou 
Wilt  helpe  me  to  shewe  now, 
That  in  my  heed  ymarked  is, 
Lo,  that  is  for  to  meanen  this, 
The  House  of  Fame  for  to  discrive, 
Thou  shalt  see  me  go  as  blive 
Unto  the  next  Uurer  1  see, 
And  kisse  it,  for  it  is  thy  tree  ; 
Now  entre  in  my  brest,  anone  ! 

When  I  was  from  the  Egle  gone, 
I  gan  behold  upon  this  place, 
And  certaine,  or  I  further  passe, 
I  well  you  all  the  shape  devise, 
Of  house  and  citee,  and  all  the  wise 
How  I  gan  to  this  place  approche, 
Tluit  stood  upon  so  hie  a  roche, 
Hier  standeth  none  in  Spaine  ; 
But  up  I  clambe  with  mocli  paxne. 
And  though  to  climbe  greved  mee. 
Yet  I  ententife  was  to  see, 
And  for  to  poren  wondre  low. 
If  I  coude  any  wise  vknow 
What  maner  stone  this  roche  was, 
For  it  was  like  a  limed  gUs, 
But  that  it  slione  full  more  clere, 
But  of  what  cougeled  matere 
It  was,  I  n*iste  redely. 
But  at  the  last  espied  I, 
And  found  that  it  was  everydele, 
A  roche  of  yse  and  not  of  stele  : 
Thought  I,  '^  By  saint  Thomas  of  Kent, 
This  were  a  feeble  foundement 
To  builden  on  a  pUce  hie,  ^ 
He  ought  him  little  to  glorifie, 
That  hereon  bilte,  God  so  me  save." 

Tho  sawe  I  all  the  hall  yj^ve 
With  fsroous  folkes  names  fele. 
That  had  been  in  moch  wele. 


And  hir  fames  wide  vblow. 
But  well  unneth  might  I  Imow 
Any  letters  for  to  rede 
Hir  names  by,  for,  out  of  drede. 
They  weren  almost  of  thawed  so. 
That  of  Uie  letters  one  or  two 
Were  molte  away  of  every  name. 
So  unfamous  was  wexe  her  fame ; 
But  men  say,  what  may  ever  last ! 

Tho  gan  I  in  mine  herte  cast. 
That  they  were  molte  away  for  heate^ 
And  not  away  with  stormes  beate, 
For  on  that  other  side  I  sey. 
Of  this  hill,  that  northward  ley, 
How  it  was  written  full  of  names 
Of  folke  that  had  afore  great  fames, 
Of  old  time,  and  vet  they  were 
As  fresh  as  men  had  written  hem  there 
The  self-day,  or  that  houre 
That  1  on  hem  gan  to  poure. 
But  well  I  wiste  what  it  made, 
It  was  conserved  with  the  shade, 
AH  the  writing  that  I  sie. 
Of  a  castell  that  so  stoode  on  hie, 
And  stoode  eke  in  so  cold  a  place 
That  heate  might  it  not  deface. 

Tho  gan  I  on  this  hill  to  gone, 
And  found  on  the  coppe  a  wone. 
That  all  the  men  that  been  on  live 
Ne  han  the  conning  to  discrive 
The  beaute  of  that  ilke  place, 
Ne  coud  caste  no  com  pace    . 
Such  another  for  to  make. 
That  might  of  beauty  be  his  make, 
Ne  so  wonderly  ywrought, 
That  it  astonieth  yet  my  thought, 
And  maketh  all  my  witte  to  swinke 
On  this  castell  for  to  thinke. 
So  that  the  great  beautie. 
The  caste,  crafte,  and  curiosities 
Ne  can  I  not  to  you  devise. 
My  witte  ne  may  me  not  suffise  ; 
But  nathelesse  all  the  substaunce 
I  have  yet  in  my  remembraunce, 
For  why  t  me  thought,  by  saint  Gile^ 
All  was  of  stone  of  benle, 
Both  the  castell  and  the  toure. 
And  eke  the  hall,  and  every  boure, 
Without  peeces  or  joynings, 
But  many  subtell  compassings, 
As  babeuries  and  pinnacles, 
Imageries  and  tabernacles, 
I  saw,  and  full  eke  of  windowes. 
As  flidces  fallen  in  great  snowes  ; 
And  eke  in  each  of  the  pinnacles 
Weren  sundry  habitades, 
In  which  stooden,  all  withouteo, 
Full  the  castle  all  abouten, 
Of  all  manner  of  minstrales. 
And  jestours,  that  tellen  tales 
Both  of  weeping  and  of  game  ; 
And  of  all  that  longeth  unto  Fame, 
There  heard  I  play  on  an  harpe. 
That  souned  both  well  and  sharpe, 
Him  Orpheus  full  craftely, 
And  on  this  side,  fast  by. 
Sat  the  harper  Orion, 
And  Gacides  Chirion, 
And  other  harpers  manv  one, 
And  the  Briton  Glaskirion, 
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And  smale  harpers  with  hir  glees. 
Sate  under  hem  in  divers  sees, 
And  gone  on  hem  upward  to  gape, 
And  counterfeited  hem  as  an  ape, 
Or  as  craft  counterfeit  kind. 

Tho  saw  I  standen  hem  behind, 
A  farre  from  hem,  all  by  hemselvei 
Many  a  thousand  times  twelve. 
That  made  loud  minstralcies. 
In  comemuse  and  shalmies, 
And  many  another  pipe^ 
That  craftely  began  to  pipe. 
Both  in  douced  and  in  rede. 
That  ben  at  feasts  with  the  brede, 
And  many  a  floyte  and  litling  homey 
And  pipes  made  of  greene  come. 
As  have  these  little  heerd  gromes, 
That  keepen  beastes  in  the  bromes. 

There  saw  I  than  dan  Citherus, 
And  of  Athenes  dan  Proserus, 
And  Mercia  that  lost  her  skinne. 
Both  in  face,  body,  and  chinne. 
For  that  she  would  envien,  lo. 
To  pipcn  bette  than  Apollo. 

There  saw  I  eke  famous  old  and  yong. 
Pipers  of  all  the  Dutch  tong. 
To  leame  love  daunces,  springs, 
Reyes,  and  the  strauuge  things. 

Tho  saw  I  in  another  place. 
Standing  in  a  large  space 
Of  hem  that  maken  bloody  soun. 
In  trumpe  beme^  and  darioun, 
For  in  fight  and  bloodsheddings 
Is  used  gladly  clarionings. 

There  heard  I  trumpe  Messenu8| 
Of  whom  that  speaketh  Vergilius. 

There  heard  I  Joab  trumpe  also^ 
Theodomas,  and  other  mo, 
And  all  that  used  clarion. 
In  Casteloigne  and  Aragon, 
That  in  hir  times  famous  were. 
To  leamen  saw  I  trumpen  there 

There  saw  I  sit  in  other  sees, 
Playing  upon  other  sundry  gleei 
Which  that  I  cannot  ncven. 
Mo  than  sterres  ben  in  Heven, 
Of  which  I  n'ill  as  now  not  rime. 
For  ease  of  you,  and  losse  of  time  : 
For  time  ylost,  this  know  ye. 
By  no  way  may  recovered  be. 

There  saw  I  playing  jogelours, 
Magiciens,  and  tragetours. 
And  phetonisses,  charmeresses, 
Old  witches,  sorceresses. 
That  usen  exorsisations. 
And  eke  subfumigations, 
And  clerkes  eke,  which  conne  wdl 
All  this  magike  naturell. 
That  ci-aftely  doe  hir  entents 
To  maken  in  certaine  ascendents. 
Images,  lo,  through  which  magike 
To  maken  a  man  ben  hole  or  sike. 

There  saw  I  the  queene  Medea, 
And  Circes  eke,  and  Calipsea. 

There  saw  I  Hermes  Ballenus, 
Limote,  and  eke  Simon  Magus. 

Thei*e  saw  I,  and  knew  by  name, 
That  by  such  art  done  men  have  fame. 

There  saw  I  Coil  Tragetoor 
Upon  a  table  of  sicamour 


Play  an  uncouth  thing  to  tell, 
I  saw  him  carry  a  wind-mell 
Under  a  walnote  shale. 

What  should  I  make  lenger  tale  I 
Of  all  the  people  that  I  sey, 
I  could  not  tell  till  domisdey. 

Whan  I  had  all  this  folke  behold. 
And  found  me  loose  and  not  hold, 
And  I  amused  a  long  while 
Upon  this  wall  of  berile. 
That  shone  lighter  than  a  glas 
And  made  well  more  than  it  was. 
As  kinde  thing  of  fame  is. 
And  than  anone,  after  this, 
I  gan  forth  romen  till  I  fonde 
The  castell  yate  on  my  right  honde, 
Which  so  well  corven  was, 
That  never  such  another  n*as. 
And  yet  it  was  by  aventure 
Ywrought  by  great  and  subtill  cure  ; 
It  needeth  not  you  more  to  tellen 
To  make  you  too  long  dwellen 
Of  these  yates  florishings, 
Ne  of  compaces,  ne  of  karvings, 
Ne  how  the  hacking  in  masonries^ 
As  corbettes,  and  imageries. 

But  Lord,  so  faire  it  was  to  shewe. 
For  it  was  all  with  gold  behewe  ; 
But  in  I  went,  and  tliat  anone. 
There  met  I  crying  many  one, 
^  A  larges,  a  larges,  hold  up  well ! 
God  save  the  lady  of  this  pell. 
Our  owne  gentill  lady  Fame, 
And  hem  that  willen  to  have  a  name 
Of  us  !*'  thus  heard  I  crien  all. 
And  fast  commen  out  of  the  hall. 
And  shoke  nobles  and  starlings. 
And  crowned  were  as  kings. 
With  crowncs  wrought  full  ofloange% 
And  many  ribans,  and  many  fringes 
Wore  on  hir  clothes  truely. 

Tho  at  the  last,  espied  I 
That  pursevauntes  and  heraudes, 
That  crien  riche  folkes  laudes. 
It  weren,  all  and  every  man 
Of  hem,  as  I  you  tell  can. 
Had  on  him  throwe  a  vesture 
Which  men  clepe  a  coate  armure, 
Embroudred  wonderly  riche, 
As  though  they  were  not  yliche. 
But  nought  will  I,  so  mote  I  thrive. 
Be  about  to  discrive 
All  these  armes  that  there  weren. 
That  they  thus  on  hir  coates  weren, 
For  to  me  were  impossible. 
Men  might  make  of  hem  a  bible, 
Twenty  foote  thicke  as  I  trowe. 
For  certain  who  so  coud  know. 
Might  there  all  the  armes  seen 
Of  famous  folke  that  had  been 
In  Affrike,  Europe,  and  Asie, 
Sith  first  beean  chevalrie. 

Lo,  how  siiould  I  now  tell  all  this  ? 
Ne  of  the  hall,  eke  what  need  is 
To  tellen  you  that  every  wall 
Of  it,  and  rofe  and  flore  with  all. 
Was  plated  halfe.a  foote  thicke 
Of  golde,  and  that  n'as  not  wicke, 
But  for  to  prove  in  all  wise. 
As  fine  as  ducket  in  Yenisei 
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Of  which  to  lite  all  in  my  poucho  is, 

And  they  were  set  as  thicke  of  ouches 

Fine,  of  the  finest  stones  faire. 

That  men  reden  in  the  lapidaire. 

Or  as  grasses  growen  in  a  mede^ 

But  it  were  all  to  long  to  rede 

The  names,  and  therefore  I  pace. 

But  in  this  lustie  and  riche  place. 

That  Fames  hall  called  was. 

Full  moch  prees  of  folke  there  n'aa, 

Ne  crouding,  for  to  moch  prees, 

But  all  on  hie  above  a  dees, 

Satte  in  a  see  imperiall. 

That  made  was  of  rubie  royall, 

Which  that  a  carbuncle  is  ycalled, 

I  sawe  perpetually  ystalled, 

A  feminine  creature. 

That  never  formed  by  nature 

Was  such  another  thing  I  saie : 

For  alderfirst,  soth  to  saie, 

Me  thought  that  she  was  so  lite. 

That  the  length  of  a  cubite. 

Was  lenger  than  she  seemed  be. 

But  thus  soone  in  a  while  she. 

Her  self  tho  wonderly  streight, 

That  with  her  feet  she  th'erthe  reight, 

And  with  her  hedde  ^e  touched  Heaven, 

There  as  shineth  the  sterres  seven. 

And  thereto  yet,  as  to  my  wit, 

I  saw  a  great  wonder  yet. 

Upon  her  eyen  to  behold, 

But  certainly  I  hem  never  told. 

For  as  fele  eyen  had  she. 

As  fethers  upon  foules  be. 

Or  weren  on  the  beasts  foure. 

That  Goddes  trone  can  honour. 

As  writeth  John  in  the  Apocalips, 

Her  heer  that  was  oundie  and  crips, 

As  burned  gold  it  shone  to  see. 

And  sothe  to  tellen,  also  shee 
Had  also  fele  up  standing  eares. 
And  tongea,  as  on  beast  been  heares, 
And  on  her  feete  woxen  saw  I, 
Partriche  winges  redily. 

But  Lord  the  perrie  and  the  richesse 
I  saw  sitting  on  the  goddesse. 
And  the  heavenly  melodie 
Of  songes  full  of  armonie 
I  heard  about  her  trone  ysong, 
That  all  the  palais  wall  rong. 
So  song  the  mighty  Muse,  aie 
That  eleped  is  Caliope, 
And  her  seven  sisteme  eke. 
That  in  hir  (aces  seemen  meke^ 
And  evermore  eternally 
They  song  of  Fame,  tho  heard  I, 
*  Heried  be  thou  and  thy  name, 
Goddes  of  renoun  and  of  Fame  V* 

Tho  was  I  ware  at  the  last. 
As  I  mine  eyen  gan  up  cast, 
That  this  ilke  noble  queene. 
On  her  shoulders  gan  sustene 
Both  the  armes  and  the  name 
Of  tho  that  had  large  fame, 
Alisander,  and  Hercules, 
That  witti  a  sherte  his  life  did  lese, 
And  thus  found  I  sitting  this  goddeaw, 
In  noble  honour  and  ridiesse. 
Of  which  i  stinte  a  while  now. 
Other  thing  to  teOen  yoo 


Tho  saw  I  stande  on  tliotlier  side, 
Streight  doune  to  the  doores  wide. 
From  the  dels  many  a  pillere 
Of  metall,  tliat  shone  not  full  clere. 
But  though  ther  were  of  no  richesse^ 
Yet  were  they  made  for  great  noblesse. 
And  in  hem  great  sentence. 
And  folke  of  hie  and  digne  reverence, 
Of  which  to  tell  will  1  fonde. 

Upon  a  pi  Her  sawe  I  stond^ 
Alderfirst  there  I  sie. 
Upon  a  piller  stonde  on  hie. 
That  was  of  lede  and  of  iron  fine. 
Him  of  the  secte  Saturnine, 
The  Ebraike  Josephus  the  old. 
That  of  Jewes  gestes  told, 
And  he  bare  on  his  shulders  hie 
The  fame  up  of  the  Jewrie, 
And  by  him  stodcn  other  seven. 
Wise  and  worthy  for  to  neven. 
To  helpen  him  beare  up  the  charge, 
It  was  so  heavy  and  so  large. 
And  for  they  written  of  battailes^ 
As  well  as  of  other  marvayles. 
Therefore  was  lo,  this  pillere. 
Of  which  I  you  tell  here. 
Of  leade  and  iron  both  y  wis, 
For  iron  Martes  metall  is. 
Which  that  god  is  of  battaile. 
And  the  leade  withouteu  faile. 
Is  lo,  the  metall  of  Satume^ 
That  hath  full  large  whele  to  tume. 
To  stand  forth  on  either  rowe 
Of  hem,  which  I  could  knowe. 
Though  I  by  order  hem  not  tell, 
To  make  you  to  long  to  dwell. 

These,  of  which  I  gan  rede. 
There  saw  I  stand,  out  of  drede, 
Upon  an  iron  piller  strong, 
That  painted  was  all  endlong 
With  tigres  blood  in  every  place. 
The  Tholason  that  height  Stace, 
That  bare  of  Thebes  up  the  name 
Upon  his  shoulders,  and  the  fame 
Abo  of  cruell  Achilles, 
And  by  him  stode,  withouten  lees, 
Full  wonder  hie  upon  a  piller 
Of  iron,  he  the  great  Omer, 
And  with  him  Dares  and  Titus 
Before,  and  eke  he  Lollius, 
And  Guide  eke  the  Colempnis, 
And  English  Galfride  eke  ywis. 
And  ech  of  these,  as  I  have  joy, 
Was  busie  to  beare  up  Troy, 
So  heavy  thereof  was  the  fame. 
That  for  to  beare  it  was  no  game, 
But  yet  I  gan  full  well  espie, 
Bctwene  hem  was  a  little  envie^ 
One  said  that  Omer  made  lies, 
Feyning  in  his  poetries. 
And  was  to  the  Greekes  favourabl«| 
Therefore  held  he  it  but  fable. 

Tho  saw  I  stand  on  a  pillere. 
That  was  of  tinned  iron  clere. 
The  Latine  poete  Virgile, 
That  hath  bore  up  a  long  while 
The  fame  of  plus  Eneas. 

And  next  him  on  a  piller  was, 
Of  copper,  Venus*  derke,  Ovid«, 
That  hath  loweii  wondrous  widt 
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The  great  god  of  loveB  fiune,  ^ 

And  therene  bare  up  well  his  oame. 

Upon  this  piller  aLso  hie, 

As  I  might  see  it  with  mine  eye : 

For  why  this  hall  whereof  I  rede, 

Was  woxe  on  height,  length  and  brede, 

Well  more  by  a  thousand  deale 

Than  it  was  erst,  that  saw  I  weale. 

Tho  saw  I  on  a  piller  by, 
Of  iron  wrought  full  stemely. 
The  great  poet  dan  Lucan, 
That  on  his  shoulders  bare  up  than. 
As  hie  as  that  I  might  see. 
The  fame  of  Julius  and  Pompee, 
And  by  him  stoden  all  these  clerkes, 
That  write  of  Homes  mighty  werkes, 
That  if  I  would  hir  names  tell. 
All  to  long  must  I  dwell. 

And  next  him  on  a  piller  stood. 
Of  sulphure,  liche  as  he  were  wood, 
Dan  Claudian,  sothe  for  to  tell 
That  bare  up  all  the  fame  of  Hell, 
Of  Pluto,  and  of  Proserpine, 
That  queene  is  of  the  derke  pine, 
What  should  I  more  tell  of  this  1 
The  hall  was  all  full,  y  wis, 
Of  hem  that  written  old.jestes. 
As  been  on  trees  rokes  nestes, 
But  it  a  full  confuse  mattere 
Were  all  these  jestes  for  to  here. 
That  they  of  write,  and  how  they  bight. 
But  while  that  I  beheld  this  sight, 
I  herde  a  noise  approchen  blive. 
That  fareth  as  bees  done  in  an  hire, 
Ayenst  hir  time  of  out  flying, 
Right  Boch  a  maner  murmuring. 
For  all  the  world  it  seemed  mee. 

Tho  gan  I  looke  about  and  see. 
That  there  come  entring  into  the  hall 
A  right  great  company  withall. 
And  that  of  sondry  regions. 
Of  all  kind  of  condicious, 
That  dwell  in  yearth  under  the  Moone, 
Poore  and  riche  ;  and  all  so  soone 
As  they  were  come  into  the  hall. 
They  gan  on  knees  doune  to  fall. 
Before  this  ilke  noble  queene. 
And  said,  **  Graunt  us  lady  sheene, 
£che  of  us  of  thy  grace  a  bone/' 
And  some  of  hem  she  graunted  sone. 
And  some  she  warned  well  and  faire. 
And  some  she  graunted  the  contraire 
Of  hir  asking  utterly  : 
But  this  I  say  you  truely, 
What  her  grace  was,  I  n'ist. 
For  of  these  folke  full  well  I  wist. 
They  had  good  fame  eche  deserved, 
Although  they  were  diversly  served. 
Right  as  her  sister,  dame  Fortune, 
Is  wont  to  serve  in  commune. 

Now  herken  how  she  gan  to  pay 
Hem  that  gan  her  of  grace  pray. 
And  yet,  lo,  all  this  companie 
Saiden  soth,  and  not  a  lie. 

*«  Madame,"  sayd  they,  "  we  bee 
Folke  that  here  besechen  thee. 
That  thou  graunt  us  now  good  fame. 
And  let  our  workes  have  good  name. 
In  full  recompensacioun 
Of  good  worke,  give  us  good  renoun." 


^  I  wame  it  yon,**  quod  she,  *^aaoo€f 
Ye  get  of  me  good  fame  none. 
By  God,  and  uerefore  go  your  way." 

**  Alas,"  quod  they,  <<  and  weUwaj ! 
Tell  us  what  vour  cause  may  be." 

**  For  me  list  it  not,"  quod  sIm, 
**  No  wight  shall  speake  of  you,  ywk^ 
Good  ne  harme,  ne  that  ne  this." 

And  with  that  worde  she  gan  to  call 
Her  messenger  that  was  in  hall. 
And  bad  that  he  should  faste  gone, 
Upon  paine  to  be  blinde  anone. 
For  Bolus  the  god  of  winde, 
*'  In  Trace  there  ye  shall  bun  finde^ 
And  bid  him  bring  his  clarioun. 
That  is  full  divers  of  his  soun. 
And  it  is  cleped  cleare  lande. 
With  which  he  wont  is  to  heraude 
Hem  that  me  list  vpraised  bee  ; 
And  also  bid  him  how  that  bee 
Bring  eke  his  other  clarioun. 
That  height  sclaunder  in  every  tonn. 
With  which  he  wont  is  to  diffame 
Hem  that  me  list,  and  doe  hem  shame." 

This  messenger  gan  fast  to  gone. 
And  found  where  in  a  cave  of  stone^ 
In  a  oountree  that  height  Trace, 
This  Eolus  with  harde  grace, 
Helde  the  windes  in  distresses 
And  gan  hem  under  him  to  presse. 
That  they  gonne  as  the  beres  rore. 
He  bound  and  pressed  hem  so  sore. 

This  messenger  gan  fast  crie^ 
*^  Rise  up,"  quod  he,  **  and  last  thee  hie 
Till  thou  at  my  lady  bee. 
And  take  thy  clarions  eke  with  thee. 
And  speed  thee  fast : "  and  he,  anone, 
Tooke  to  one  that  bight  Tritone, 
His  clarions  to  bearen  tho. 
And  let  a  certaine  winde  go. 
That  blewe  so  hidously  and  hie. 
That  it  ne  left  not  a  skie 
And  all  the  welkin  long  and  brode. 

This  Eolus  no  where  abode. 
Till  he  was  come  to  Faroes  feete. 
And  eke  the  man  that  Triton  heete. 
And  there  he  stode  as  still  as  stone. 
And  herewithall,  there  came  anone^ 
Another  huge  companie 
Of  good  folke  and  gan  to  crie, 
**  Lady,  graunt  us  now  good  fame 
And  let  our  workes  have  that  name, 
Now  in  honour  of  gentilnesse. 
And  also  God  your  soule  blesse^ 
For  we  ban  well  deserved  it. 
Therefore  is  right  that  we  be  quit." 
"  As  thrive  1,"  quod  she,  *  ye  shall  faile^ 
Good  workes  shall  you  not  availe. 
To  have  of  me  good  fame  as  now. 
But  wote  ye  what,  I  graunt  you. 
That  ye  shall  have  a  shrewd  name. 
And  wicked  loos  and  worse  fame. 
Though  ye  good  loos  have  well  deserved. 
Now  goeth  your  way  for  you  been  served  : 
And  thou  dan  Eolus,"  quod  she, 
"  Take  forth  thy  trumpe  anone,  let  see. 
That  is  ycleped  sclaunder  light. 
And  blow  hir  loos,  that  every  wight 
Speake  of  hem  harme  and  shreudnesse. 
In  stede  of  good  and  worthinease, 
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For  thou  ahalt  tmmpe  all  the  coutrarie. 
Of  that  they  have  done  well  and  faire." 

Alas,  tiiought  I,  what  aventures 
Have  these  sory  creatures, 
That  they  among  all  the  pres, 
Should  thus  be  shamed  giltles ! 
But  what,  it  must  needes  be. 
What  did  this  Eolus,  but  he 
Tooke  out  his  blacke  trumpe  of  bras. 
That  fouler  than  the  Devil  was, 
And  san  this  trompe  for  to  blow, 
As  all  the  world  should  overthrow. 
Throughout  every  regioun, 
Went  this  foule  trumpcs  soun, 
As  swifte  as  a  pellet  out  of  a  gonne, 
When  fire  is  in  the  pouder  ronne. 
And  soch  a  smoke  gan  out  weude, 
Out  of  the  foule  trumpes  ende, 
Blacke,  blue,  grenishe,  swartish,  red. 
As  doth  where  that  man  melte  led, 
Lo,  all  on  hie  from  the  tewell ; 
And  thereto,  one  thinff  saw  I  well, 
That  the  ferther  that  it  raimc. 
The  greater  wexen  it  beganne. 
As  doth  the  river  from  a  well, 
And  it  stanke  as  the  pitte  of  Hell : 
Alas,  thus  was  hir  shame  yrong. 
And  giltlesse  on  every  tong. 

Tho  came  the  third  companie, 
And  gone  up  to  the  dees  to  hie, 
And  doune  on  knees  they  fell  anone^ 
And  saiden, "  We  been  evcrichone 
Folke  that  ban  full  truely 
Deserved  fame  rightfully, 
And  prayed  you  it  might  ))e  know, 
Right  as  it  is  and  forth  blow." 

**  I  graunt,"  quod  she,  "  for  now  me  list 
That  your  good  workes  shall  be  wist, 
And  yet  ye  shall  have  better  loos. 
Right  in  dispite  of  all  your  foos, 
Tlutn  worthy  is,  and  that  anone  : 
Let  now,"  quod  she,  "  thy  trumpe  gone. 
Thou  Eolus  that  is  so  blacke. 
And  out  thine  other  trumpe  take 
That  hight  laude,  and  blow  it  so 
That  through  the  world  hir  fame  go. 
All  casely  and  not  too  fast, 
That  it  he  knowen  at  tho  last." 

«  Full  gladly,  lady  mine,"  he  saied. 
And  out  his  trumpe  of  gold  ho  braied 
Anone,  and  set  it  to  his  mouth. 
And  blewe  it  east,  west,  and  south, 
And  north,  as  loude  as  any  thonder. 
That  every  wight  hath  of  it  wonder. 
So  brode  it  ran  or  that  it  stent. 
And  certes,  all  the  breath  that  went 
Out  of  his  trumpes  mouth  smelde 
As  men  a  potte  full  of  baume  helde 
Among  a  basket  full  of  roses, 
This  favour  did  he  to  hir  loses. 

And  right  with  this  I  gan  espie, 
There  came  the  fowerth  companie, 
But  ccrtaine  they  were  wonder  fewe, 
And  gonne  to  standen  on  a  rewe. 
And  saiden,  **  Certes,  lady  bright. 
We  luive  done  well  with  all  our  might, 
But  we  ne  keepe  to  have  fame  ; 
Hide  our  workes  and  our  name. 
For  Goddes  love,  for  certes  wee 
Have  sorely  done  it  for  bonntee^ 


And  for  no  manner  ulhcr  tliiug." 

<*  I  graunt  you  all  your  asking," 
Quod  she,  **  let  your  workes  be  dedde.*' 
With  that  about  I  toumed  my  hedde. 
And  sawe  anone  tho  fifth  rout 
That  to  this  lady  gan  lout. 
And  doune  on  knees,  anone,  to  fall. 
And  to  her  tho  besoughten  all. 
To  hiden  hir  good  workes  eke. 
And  said,  they  ycve  not  a  leke 
For  no  fame,  ne    ich  rcnoun, 
For  they  for  contcmplacioun, 
And  Goddes  love  had  it  wrought, 
Nc  of  fame  would  they  nought. 

"  What  !"quod  she,  "  and  be  ye  wood  ! 
And  weno  ye  for  to  do  good. 
And  for  to  have  of  that  no  fame  1 
Have  ye  dispite  to  have  my  name  I 
Nay,  ye  shall  lien  everichone : 
Blowe  thy  trumpe  and  that  anone," 
Quod  she,  "  thou  Eolus  I  bote. 
And  ring  these  folkcs  workes  by  notc^ 
That  all  the  world  may  of  it  here  :" 
And  he  gan  blowe  hir  loos  so  deare 
In  his  golden  darioun. 
Through  the  worlde  went  the  soun. 
Also  kindly,  and  eke  so  soft. 
That  their  fame  was  blowe  aloft. 

Tho  came  the  sixt  companie, 
And  gan  fast  to  Fame  crie. 
Right  verely  in  this  manere. 
They  saiden,  **  Mercy,  lady  dcro, 
To  tell  certain  as  it  is. 
We  have  done  neither  timt  ne  this, 
But  idcU  all  our  life  hath  be. 
But  nathelesse,  yet  pray  we, 
That  we  may  have  as  good  a  fam^ 
And  great  renomc  and  knowen  name^ 
As  they  that  have  do  noble  jestes. 
And  acheved  all  hir  (|ueHtef*, 
As  well  of  love  as  other  thing. 
All  was  us  never  brocho  ne  ring^ 
Ne  els  what  fro  women  sent, 
Ne  ones  in  hir  herte  ^ment. 
To  maken  us  onely  frendly  chere, 
But  moaght  temcn  us  on  here. 
Yet  let  us  to  the  people  Feeme 
Soch  as  the  world  may  of  us  deeme. 
That  women  loven  us  for  wood. 
It  shall  do  us  as  moch  good, 
And  to  our  herte  as  mocli  availe. 
The  counterpoise,  ease,  and  travaile, 
As  we  had  won  with  labour. 
For  that  is  dcre  bought  honour. 
At  regard  of  our  great  ease : 
And  yet  ye  must  us  more  please. 
Let  us  be  hold  eke  therto. 
Worthy,  wise,  and  good  also. 
And  rich,  and  happy  unto  love. 
For  Goddes  love  tliat  sitteth  above. 
Though  we  may  not  the  body  have 
Of  women,  yet  so  God  mo  save. 
Let  men  glewe  on  us  the  name, 
SufiKseth  tliat  we  have  the  fame." 

**  I  graunt,"  quod  she, "  by  my  trouth, 
Now  Eolus,  withouten  sleuth, 
Take  out  thy  trumpe  uf  gold,'*  quod  shc^ 
'*  And  blowe  as  they  have  asked  me, 
That  every  man  weno  hem  at  ease,  _ 
Though  they  go  in  full  badde  1< 
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This  Eolus  gan  it  so  blowe, 

That  through  the  world  it  was  yknow. 

Tho  came  the  seventh  route  anone. 
And  fill  on  knc^s  everichonc, 
And  sayed,  *'  Lady,  graunt  us  soone 
Tho  same  thing,  the  same  boone. 
That  this  nexte  folke  have  done." 

*  Fie  on  you,"  quod  she,  *  evorichoney 
Ye  nastie  swine,  ye  idle  wretches. 
Full  of  rotten  slow  tetches^ 
What  false  theeves  where  ye  wold. 
Been  famed  good,  and  nothing  n'old 
Deserve  why,  ne  never  thought. 
Men  rather  3'ou  to  hangen  ought, 
For  ye  be  like  the  slepie  cat, 
That  would  have  fish ;  but  west  thou  what! 
He  woll  nothing  wette  his  clawes  ; 
Evil  thrifte  come  to  your  jawes. 
And  on  mine,  if  I  it  graunt. 
Or  do  favour  you  to  avaunt. 

**  Thou  Eolus,  thou  king  of  Thrace, 
Go  blowe  this  folke  a  sorie  grace,'* 
Quod  she, ''  anone,  and  west  thou  how, 
As  I  shall  tell  thee  right  now. 
Say  these  ben  they  that  would  honour 
Have,  and  do  no  kind  labour, 
Ne  do  no  good,  and  yet  have  laude. 
And  that  men  wende  that  belle  Isaude, 
Ne  coude  hem  not  of  love  weme. 
And  yet  she  that  grint  at  queme. 
Is  all  too  good  to  ease  hir  herte." 

This  Eolus  anone  up  sterte, 
And  with  his  blackc  clarioun 
He  gan  to  blasen  out  a  soun, 
As  loade  as  belleth  winde  in  Hell, 
And  eke  therewith,  sothe  to  tell, 
This  sowne  was  so  full  of  japes 
As  ever  mowes  were  in  apes, 
And  that  went  all  the  world  about. 
That  every  wight  gan  on  hem  shout, 
And  for  to  laugh  as  they  were  wood. 
Such  game  found  they  in  hir  hood. 

Tho  came  another  company, 
That  had  ydono  the  trechery, 
Tho  harme  and  great  wickednesse. 
That  any  herte  coulden  gesse. 
And  prayed  her  to  have  good  fame. 
And  that  she  n*olde  do  hem  no  shame. 
But  give  hem  loos  and  good  renoun, 
And  do  it  blowe  in  clarioun. 

**  Nay  wis,"  quod  she,  "  it  were  a  vice, 
Al  be  there  in  me  no  justice. 
Me  list  not  to  do  it  now, 
Ne  this  I  n'ill  graunt  it  you." 

Tho  came  there  leaping  in  a  rout, 
And  gan  clappen  all  about. 
Every  man  upon  th0  crowne 
That  all  the  hall  gan  to  sowne. 
And  said,  "  Lady  lefe  and  dere, 
We  ben  soch  fulkcs  as  ye  may  here, 
To  tell  all  the  tale  aright. 
We  beii  shrewes  every  wight, 
And  have  delite  in  wickednesse. 
As  good  folke  have  in  goodnessc. 
And  joy  to  been  knowen  shrewes, 
And  full  vice  and  wicked  thewcs. 
Wherefore  we  pray  you  on  a  rowc. 
That  our  fame  be  such  yknow. 
In  all  things  right  as  it  is/* 

**  I  graunt  it  you,"  quod  she,  "yrv-is, 


But  what  art  thou  that  saiest  this  tak^ 
That  wearest  on  thy  hose  a  pale, 
And  on  thy  tippet  soch  a  bell  I " 

"  Madame,*'  quod  he,  ^  sothc  to  tell, 
I  am  tliat  like  shrewe  ywis, 
That  brent  the  temple  of  Isidis 
In  Athenes,  lo,that  citee.*' 
**  And  wherefore  diddest  thon  so  V*  quod  ihe. 
**  By  my  trouth,"  quod  he,  **  roadame, 
I  wolde  faine  have  had  a  name, 
As  other  folke  had  in  the  towne^ 
Although  they  were  of  great  reiiowue 
For  hir  vertue  and  hir  thewes. 
Thought  I,  as  great  fame  have  shrewes, 
(Though  it  be  nought)  for  shrewdnesM^ 
As  good  folke  have  for  goodnei»^ 
And  sithen  I  may  not  have  that  one^ 
That  other  n'ill  I  not  forgone 
As  for  to  get  a  fame  here. 
The  temple  set  I  all  on  fire. 

*<  Now  done  our  loos  be  blowe  swithe. 
As  wisely  be  thou  ever  blithe." 

«  Gladly,*'  quod  she,  « thou  Eolus, 
Herest  thou  not  what  they  prayen  us  f* 
<<  Madame  yes,  full  well,"  quod  he^ 
^  And  I  willtrumpen  it,  parde  :" 
And  tooke  his  blacke  tnimpe  fast^ 
And  gan  to  puffen  and  to  blast, 
Till  it  was  at  the  worlds  end. 

With  that  I  gan  about  wend. 
For  one  that  stode  right  at  my  baeke^ 
Me  thought  full  goodly  to  me  spake, 
And  said,  *'  Frende,  what  is  thy  name  t 
Arte  thou  come  hider  to  have  fame  I " 

**  Nay  forsothe,  frende,"  quod  I, 
*'  1  come  not  liithor,  graunt  mercy. 
For  no  soch  cause  by  my  heed, 
Sufhseth  me  as  I  were  deed, 
That  no  wight  have  my  name  in  honde, 
I  wot  my  selfe  best  how  I  stonde. 
For  what  I  drie  or  what  I  thinke, 
I  woll  my  selfe  all  it  drinke, 
Certaine  for  the  more  part. 
As  ferforth  as  I  can  mine  art." 
*'  What  dost  thou  here  than  t  "  quod  be  : 
Quod  I,  « that  woll  I  tell  thee. 
The  cause  why  I  stand  here. 
Some  new  tidings  for  to  lerc. 
Some  new  thing,  I  not  what. 
Tidings  eyther  this  or  that. 
Of  love,  or  such  things  giade. 
For  certainely  he  that  me  made 
To  come  hyder,  said  to  mee 
I  sholde  bothe  heare  and  see. 
In  this  place  wonder  things, 
But  these  be  no  soch  tidings 
As  I  meant  of : " — "  No  t"  quod  he  : 
And  I  answerde  "  No,  parde. 
For  well  I  wote  ever  yet, 
Sith  that  first  I  had  wit. 
That  some  folke  han  desired  fame, 
Divcrsly,  and  loos  and  name, 
But  certainly  I  n'ist  how, 
Ne  where  tlmt  Fame  dwelled  or  now, 
Ne  eke  of  her  descripcion, 
Ne  also  her  condicion, 
Ne  tJie  order  of  her  dome. 
Knew  I  not  till  I  hider  come." 

«<  Why  than  be,  lo,  these  tiding% 
That  thou  now  hether  biings, 
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ThAt  thou  hast  herdo,"  quod  ]ie  to  mce ; 
"  But  now,  no  force,  for  well  I  see 
What  thou  desirest  for  to  lere, 
Come  forth  and  stande  no  lenger  here. 
And  I  woli  thee  without  drcde, 
Into  soch  another  place  lede, 
There  thou  shalt  here  many  one." 

Tho  gan  I  forth  with  him  gone, 
Ont  of  the  castell,  sothe  to  Bey, 

Tho  sawo  I  stand  in  a  yaley. 
Under  the  castell  &st  by, 
An  house,  that  domus  Dedali, 
That  Laborintus  ycleped  is, 
N^as  made  so  wonderly  y  wis, 
Ne  halfe  so  queintly  y  wrought, 
And  evermo,  as  swift  as  thought, 
This  queint  house  about  went, 
That  nevermo  it  still  stent, 
And  there  came  out  so  f^reat  a  noise. 
That  had  it  stonde  upon  Oisc, 
Men  might  have  heard  it  easily 
To  Rome,  I  trowe  sikerly, 
And  the  noise  which  that  I  herde, 
For  all  the  world  right  so  it  fcrde, 
As  doth  the  routing  of  the  stone, 
That  fro  th'engin  is  let}!!  gone. 

And  all  tliis  house  of  which  I  rede, 
Was  made  of  twiggcs,  salow,  rede, 
And  green  eke,  and  some  were  white, 
Such  as  men  to  the  cages  twite, 
Or  maken  of  these  paniers. 
Or  els  hutches  or  dofTers, 
That  for  the  swough  and  for  the  twigges, 
This  house  was  also  full  of  gigges, 
And  also  full  eke  of  chirkinges. 
And  of  many  other  werkings, 
And  eke  this  house  hath  of  entrees 
As  many  as  leves  ben  on  trees, 
In  sonmier  whan  they  been  greene, 
And  on  the  rofe  yet  men  may  scene 
A  tliousand  holes,  and  wel  mo. 
To  letten  the  sowne  out  go, 
And  by  day  in  every  tide 
Bene  all  the  dores  open  wide. 
And  by  night  echo  eno  unshet, 
Ne  porter  is  there  none  to  let 
No  maner  tidings  in  to  pace, 
Ne  never  rest  is  in  that  place, 
That  it  n*i8  filled  full  of  tidings, 
Eyther  loude  or  of  whisperings, 
And  ever  all  the  houses  angles 
Is  ful  of  rowiiings  and  of  jangles. 
Of  werres,  of  peace,  of  maringes, 
Of  rcstes,  and  of  labour,  of  viages, 
Of  abode,  of  death,  and  of  lyfe. 
Of  love,  of  hate,  accord,  of  strife. 
Of  losse,  of  lore,  and  of  winnings, 
Of  heale,  of  sicknesse,  or  of  lesings. 
Of  faire  wether,  and  eke  of  tempests, 
Of  qualme,  of  folke,  and  of  bccsts. 
Of  divers  transmutacions. 
Of  estates  and  eke  of  regions. 
Of  trust,  of  drede,  of  jalousie. 
Of  witte,  of  winning,  of  folic. 
Of  plenty,  and  of  great  famine, 
Of  chepe,  derth,  and  of  mine, 
Of  good  or  misgovemment, 
Of  fire,  and  of  divers  accident. 

And  lo,  this  house  of  which  I  i^Tite, 
Syker  be  ye  it  n'as  not  lite, 


For  it  was  slxtie  mile  of  length, 
Al  was  the  timber  of  no  strength, 
Yet  it  is  founded  to  endure. 
While  that  it  list  to  aventure. 
That  is  the  mother  of  tidings. 
As  the  sea  of  welles  and  springs, 
And  it  was  shaped  lyke  a  cage. 

*'  Certes,"  quod  I, ''  in  all  mine  age, 
Ne  saw  I  soch  an  house  as  this." 
And  as  I  wondred  me,  ywis. 
Upon  this  house  tho  ware  was  I 
How  mine  egle,  fast  by. 
Was  perched  hie  upon  a  stone. 
And  I  can  streight  to  him  gone, 
And  said  thus,  '*  I  pray  thee. 
That  thou  a  while  abide  mee 
For  goddes  love,  and  let  me  scene 
What  wonders  in  that  place  bene. 
For  yet,  paraunter,  I  may  lero 
Some  good  therein,  or  somewhat  here. 
That  lefe  me  were,  or  that  I  went.** 

"  Parde,  that  \a  now  mine  entent,^ 
Quod  he  to  me,  **  tlierefore  I  dwell, 
But  certaine  one  thing  I  thee  tell, 
That  but  I  bring  thee  therin, 
Ne  shall  thou  never  conne  the  gin 
To  come  into  it  out  of  doubt. 
So  faste  it  whirleth,  lo,  about. 
But  sith  that  Joves  of  his  grace. 
As  I  have  said,  will  tho  solace 
Finally  with  these  things. 
Uncouth  sighes  and  tidings. 
To  passe  with  thine  hevinesse, 
Socu  routh  hath  he  of  thy  distresse, 
That  tliou  suffredest  debonairly. 
And  wosto  they  selven  utterly. 
Desperate  of  all  blisse, 
Sith  that  fortune  hath  made  a  misse, 
The  swete  of  all  thine  hertes  rest. 
Languish  and  eke  in  point  to  brest. 
But  ne  through  his  mighty  merite, 
Wil  do  thee  ease,  al  be  it  lite. 
And  gave  in  expressc  commaundement. 
To  which  I  am  obedient, 
To  forther  thee  with  all  my  might, 
And  wish  and  teach  thee  aright. 
Where  thou  maist  most  tidings  here, 
Thou  shalt  here  many  one  lere." 
With  this  word  he  right  anone, 
Hent  me  up  bytwene  his  tone. 
And  at  a  window  in  me  brought, 
That  in  this  house  was  at  me  thought. 
And  therewithal!  me  thought  it  stent. 
And  nothing  it  about  went. 
And  me  set  in  the  floore  adoun  ; 
But  such  a  great  congregaciouu 
Of  folke  as  I  sawe  rome  about, 
Some  within  and  some  without, 
N'as  never  scene,  ne  shall  be  efte, 
That  certes,  in  this  world  n'is  lefte 
So  many  formed  by  nature, 
Ne  need  so  many  a  creature. 
That  wel  unneth  in  tluit  place 
Had  I  a  foote  brede  of  space  ; 
And  every  wight  that  I  sawe  there, 
Rowned  cverich  in  others  eere, 
A  new  tiding  prively. 
Or  els  he  told  it  all  openlv 
Right  thus,  and  said,  "  N*ost  nat  thou 
Tluit  is  betidde,  lo,  right  now! " 
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«  No,'»  auod  he,  « tell  me  what: " 
And  than  he  told  him  this  and  that. 
And  swore  thereto  that  it  was  soth, 
Thus  hath  he  said,  and  thus  he  doth. 
And  this  shal  be,  and  thus  herde  I  say. 
That  shal  be  found  that  dare  I  lay  : 
That  all  the  folke  that  is  on  live, 
Ne  have  the  conning  to  discrive 
Tho  thinges  that  I  herde  there, 
What  a  loude,  and  what  in  eere; 
But  all  the  wonder  most  was  this. 
Whan  one  had  herd  a  thing  ywis. 
He  came  streight  to  another  wight 
And  gan  him  tellen  anon  right, 
The  same  that  him  was  told 
Or  it  a  forlong  way  was  old. 
And  gan  somewhat  for  to  eche 
To  this  tiding  in  his  speche, 
More  than  ever  it  spoken  was, 
And  nat  so  sone  departed  n*as 
Tho  fro  him  that  he  ne  metto 
With  the  third,  and  ere  ho  lette 
Any  stound  he  told  hym  also. 
Where  the  tidings  sothe  or  false, 
Yet  wold  he  tell  it  natheles, 
And  evermore  with  mo  encrces. 
Than  it  was  erst :  thus  north  and  south. 
Went  every  tiding  fro  mouth  to  mouth, 
And  that  encreasiug  evermo, 
As  fire  is  wont  to  quicken  and  go 
From  a  sparcle  sprongen  amis, 
Till  a  citie  brent  up  is. 

And  whan  that  was  full  up  sprong, 
And  waxen  more  on  every  tonge 
Than  ever  it  was,  and  went  anone, 
Up  to  a  window  out  to  gone, 
Or  but  it  might  out  there  passe. 
It  gan  out  crepe  at  fwmc  crevasse, 
And  flewe  forth  fast  for  the  uoncs. 

And  sometime  I  saw  there  at  ones, 
A  leasing  and  a  saddo  sothe  sawe, 
That  gonnen  of  aventure  drawe. 
Out  at  a  window  for  to  pace, 
And  whan  they  mettcn  in  that  place, 
They  were  acheckcd  both  two. 
And  neyther  of  them  might  out  go. 
For  ech  other  they  gonne  so  croude 
Til  ech  of  hem  gan  crien  loude, 
••  Let  me  gone  first  I" — •*  nay,  but  let  mee  ! 
And  here  1  well  ensuren  thee, 
With  vowes  that  thou  wolt  do  so. 
That  I  shall  never  fro  thee  go. 
But  be  thine  owne  sworne  brother, 
We  woU  meddle  us  eche  in  other. 
That  no  man  be  he  never  so  wrothe, 
Shall  have  one  two,  but  botbe 
At  ones,  as  beside  his  leve. 
Come  we  a  morrowe  or  on  eve. 
But  we  cride  or  still  yrowned  :" 
Thus  saw  I  false  and  soth  compowned. 
Togider  flie  for  o  tiding. 
Thus  out  at  holes  gcnno  wring. 


Every  tidyng  streight  to  Fame, 

And  she  gan  yeve  eche  bis  name, 

After  her  disposicion. 

And  yeve  hem  eke  duracion  ; 

Some  to  wexe  and  wane  soone. 

As  doth  the  (aire  white  Moone, 

And  let  hem  gonne,  there  might  I  seen 

Winged  wonders  &jst  fleen. 

Twenty  thousand  in  a  route 

As  E^lus  hem  blewe  abouto. 

And  lord  !  this  house  in  all  times 

Was  full  of  shipmen  and  pilgrimes, 

With  scrippes  bret-fuli  of  leasings, 

Entermelled  with  tidings. 

And  eke  alone  by  hemselve. 

0  many  thousand  times  twelve 
Saw  I  eke  of  these  pardoners, 
Currours,  and  eke  messaungers. 
With  boxes  crommed  full  of  lies 
As  ever  vessell  was  with  lies. 
And  as  I  alder  fastest  went 
About,  and  did  all  mine  entent, 
Mo  for  to  playen  and  for  to  lere. 
And  eke  a  tiding  for  to  here. 
That  I  had  herde  of  some  countree 
That  shall  not  now  be  told  for  mee, 
For  it  no  need  is,  redely 

Folke  can  sing  it  bet  than  I, 
For  al  mote  out  late  or  rathe, 
All  the  sheves  in  the  lathe. 

I  herde  a  great  noise  vrithall, 
In  a  comer  of  the  hall ; 
There  men  of  love  tidings  told 
And  I  gan  thitherward  behold. 
For  I  saw  renning  every  wight. 
As  fast  as  that  they  hadden  might. 
And  everich  cride,  "  What  thing  is  that  f* 
And  some  said,  **  I  n'ot  never  what," 
And  whan  they  were  all  on  a  hepe, 
Tho  behind  gone  up  lepe. 
And  clamben  up  on  other  faste. 
And  up  the  noyso  on  highcn  caste, 
And  treden  fast  on  others  heles. 
And  stampe  as  men  done  after  cles. 

At  the  last  I  saw  a  roan. 
Which  that  I  nought  nc  can. 
But  he  seemed  for  to  be 
A  man  of  great  auctorite. 

And  therewithall  I  abraide 
Out  of  ray  slcpe  halfc  afraide, 
Remembring  well  what  I  had  sene. 
And  how  hie  and  ferre  I  had  bene 
In  my  gost,  and  had  great  wonder 
Of  that  the  god  of  tlionder 
Had  let  me  knowen,  and  began  to  write 
Like  as  ye  have  heiid  me  endite, 
Wherefore  to  study  and  rede  alway, 

1  purpose  to  do  day  by  day. 
Thus  in  dreaming  and  in  game, 

Kndeth  this  litell  books  of  Fame. 
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Whan  Flora  the  queene  of  pleasaonoe, 

Had  whole  achieved  thobeisaonce 

Of  the  fresh  and  new  season, 

Thorow  out  every  region, 

And  with  her  mantle  whole  covert 

That  winter  made  had  discovert 

Of  aventure,  withoute  light, 

In  May,  I  lay  upon  a  night 

Alone,  and  on  my  lady  thought. 

And  how  the  lord  that  her  wrought, 

Couth  well  entaile  in  imagery 

And  shewed  had  great  raaistry. 

Whan  he  in  so  little  space 

Made  such  a  body  and  a  face, 

So  great  beaute  with  swiclic  features 

More  than  in  other  creatures  ; 

And  in  my  thoughtes  as  I  lay 

In  a  lodge  out  of  the  way. 

Beside  a  well  in  a  forest. 

Where  after  hunting  I  tooke  rest. 

Nature  and  kind  so  in  me  wrought, 

Tliat  halfe  on  sleepe  they  me  brought, 

And  gan  to  dreame  to  my  thinking, 

With  mind  of  knowlicho  like  making. 

For  what  I  dreamed,  as  me  thought, 

I  saw  it,  and  I  slept  nought ; 

Wherefore  is  yet  my  full  beleeve, 

That  some  good  spirit  that  eve, 

By  meane  of  some  curious  port. 

Bare  me,  where  I  saw  paine  and  sport ; 

But  whether  it  were  I  woke  or  slept, 

Well  wot  I  of,  I  lough  and  wept. 

Wherefore  I  well  in  remcmbraunce, 

Put  whole  the  paine,  and  the  pleasaunce, 

Which  was  to  me  axen  and  hele. 

Would  Grod  ye  wist  it  every  dele, 

Or  at  the  least,  ye  might  o  night 

Of  such  another  have  a  sight, 

Although  it  were  to  you  a  paine. 

Yet  on  the  morow  ve  would  be  faine, 

And  wish  it  might  lunge  dure  ; 

Than  might  ye  say  ye  had  good  cure. 

For  he  that  drcames  and  weues  he  see, 

Much  the  better  yet  may  hee 

Wite  what,  and  of  whom,  and  where, 

And  eke  the  lasse  it  well  hindere 

To  thinke  I  see  this  with  mine  eenc, 

Ywia  this  may  not  dreame  kcne. 

But  signe  or  signifiaunco 

Of  hasty  thing  souniug  pleasaunce. 

For  on  this  wise  u|M)n  a  night. 

As  ye  have  heard,  without  light. 


Not  all  waking,  ne  full  on  sleepe, 
About  such  houre  as  lovers  weepe 
And  cry  after  their  ladies  grace, 
Befell  me  this  wonder  cace, 
Which  ye  shall  heare  and  all  the  wise, 
So  wholly  as  I  can  devise. 
In  plaine  English  evill  written. 
For  sleepe  writer,  well  ye  witten, 
Excused  is,  though  he  do  mis. 
More  than  one  that  waking  is, 
Wherefore  here  of  your  gentilnesse, 
I  you  require  my  botstousnesse 
Ye  let  passe,  as  thingc  rude, 
And  heareth  what  I  woU  conclude  ; 
And  of  the  enditing  taketh  no  heed, 
Ne  of  the  tearmcs,  so  God  you  speed. 
But  let  all  passe  as  nothing  were, 
For  tlius  befell,  as  you  sluul  here. 

Within  an  yie  me  thought  I  was, 
Where  wall  and  yate  was  all  of  glasse. 
And  so  was  closed  round  about 
That  leavclesse  none  come  in  ne  out, 
Uncouth  and  straunge  to  behold, 
For  every  yate  of  fine  gold 
A  thousana  fanes,  aie  turning, 
Entuned  had,  and  briddes  singing, 
Divers,  and  on  each  fane  a  paire. 
With  open  mouth  again  thaire  ; 
And  of  a  suto  were  all  the  toures, 
Subtily  corven  after  floures, 
Of  uncouth  colours  during  aye. 
That  never  been  none  scene  in  ^lay. 
With  many  a  small  turret  hie. 
But  man  on  live  could  I  non  sie, 
Ne  creatures,  save  ladies  play. 
Which  were  such  of  their  array 
That,  as  me  thought,  of  goodlihead 
They  passeden  all  and  womanhead  ; 
For  to  behold  them  daunce  and  sing, 
It  seemed  like  none  earthly  thing, 
Such  was  their  uncouth  countinaunce 
In  every  play  of  right  usaunce  ; 
And  of  one  age  everichone 
Thcv  seemed  all,  save  onely  one. 
Which  had  of  yeeres  suffisauncc. 
For  she  might  neither  sing  ne  daunce. 
But  yet  her  countcnaunce  was  so  glad. 
Ah  hIio  so  fewe  yeeres  liad  had 
As  any  lady  that  was  there. 
And  as  little  it  did  her  dcro 
Of  lustincs  to  laugh  and  tale 
As  she  had  full  stuffed  a  male 
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Of  disports  and  new  playes : 
Faire  hod  she  been  in  her  daies, 
And  maistresse  seemed  well  to  be 
Of  all  that  lusty  companie ; 
And  so  she  might,  I  you  ensure^ 
For  one  tlie  conninffest  creature 
She  was,  and  so  said  everichone, 
That  ever  her  knew,  there  failed  none, 
For  she  was  sober  and  well  avised, 
And  from  every  fault  disguised, 
And  nothing  used  but  faith  and  truth  ; 
That  she  n'as  young  it  was  great  ruth, 
For  every  where  and  in  ech  place. 
She  governed  her,  that  in  grace 
She  stode  alway  with  poore  and  riche, 
That,  at  a  word,  was  none  her  liche, 
Ne  halfe  so  able  maistres  to  be 
To  such  a  lusty  companie. 

Befell  me  so,  when  I  avised 
Had  the  yle  that  me  suffised. 
And  whole  the  state  every  where^ 
That  in  that  lusty  yle  was  there, 
Which  was  more  wonder  to  devise 
Than  the  ioieux  paradise, 
I  dare  well  say,  for  floure  ne  tree, 
Ne  thing  wherein  pleasaunce  mi;;lit  bee 
There  failed  none,  for  every  wij;Iit 
Had  they  desired,  day  and  night, 
Riches,  heale,  beauty,  and  ease, 
With  every  thing  that  them  might  please, 
Thiuke  and  have,  it  cost  no  more  ; 
In  such  a  country  there  before, 
Had  I  not  bene,  ne  heard  tell 
That  lives  creature  might  dwell. 
.And  when  I  had  thus  all  about 
The  yle  avised  throughout 
The  state,  and  how  they  were  arayed, 
In  mv  heart  I  were  well  payed. 
And  m  my  selfe  I  me  assured 
That  in  my  body  I  was  well  ured, 
Sith  I  might  have  such  a  grace 
To  see  the  ladies  and  the  place. 
Which  were  so  faire,  I  you  ensure. 
That  to  my  dome,  though  that  nature 
Would  ever  strive  and  do  her  paine, 
She  should  not  con  ne  mow  attaine 
The  least  feature  to  amend, 
Though  she  would  all  her  conning  spend, 
That  to  beauty  might  availc. 
It  were  but  paine  and  lost  travailc. 
Such  part  in  their  nativity 
Was  them  alarged  of  beauty. 
And  eke  they  had  a  thing  notable 
Unto  their  death,  ay  durable, 
And  was,  that  their  beauty  should  dure, 
Which  was  never  scene  in  creature. 
Save  onely  there  (as  I  trow) 
It  hath  not  be  wist  ne  know, 
Wherefore  I  praise  with  their  conning, 
That  during  beauty,  rich  thing. 
Had  they  been  of  their  lives  certaine, 
They  had  been  quite  of  every  paine. 

And  when  I  wende  thus  all  have  scene, 
The  state,  the  riches,  that  might  beene, 
That  me  thought  impossible  were 
To  sec  one  thing  more  than  was  there, 
That  to  beauty  or  glad  conning 
Serve  or  availe  might  any  thing  ; 
All  sodaiuly,  as  I  Uiere  stood. 
This  hidy  that  couth  so  much  good^ 


Unto  me  came  with  smiling  chere, 

And  said,  ^  Benedieite,  this  yere 

Saw  I  never  man  here  but  you. 

Tell  me  how  ye  come  hider  now  t 

And  your  name,  and  where  ye  dw^  ! 

And  whom  ye  seeke  eke  mote  ye  tell. 

And  how  ye  come  be  to  this  place, 

The  80th  well  told  may  cause  you  gneei 

And  else  ye  mote  prisoner  be 

Unto  the  ladies  here,  and  me, 

That  have  the  govemaunce  of  this  yle  f* 

And  with  that  word  she  gan  to  smile, 

And  so  did  all  the  lusty  rout 

Of  ladies  that  stood  her  about. 

<<  Madame,"  (quod  I)  '<  this  night  past, 

Lodged  I  was  and  slept  fast 

In  a  forest  beside  a  well. 

And  now  am  here,  how  should  I  tell  f 

Wot  I  not  by  whose  ordinance. 

But  onely  Fortunes  purveianoe, 

Which  puts  nuuiy,  as  I  gesse. 

To  travaile,  paine,  and  businesse, 

And  lettes  nothing  for  their  truth, 

But  some  sleeth  eke,  and  that  is  rath. 

Wherefore,  I  doubt  her  brittilnee, 

Her  variance  and  unsteadfastnee, 

So  that  I  am  as  yet  afraid. 

And  of  my  being  here  amaid. 

For  wonder  thing  seemeth  me. 

Thus  many  fresh  ladies  to  see. 

So  faire,  so  cunning,  and  so  yong, 

And  no  man  dwelling  them  among  : 

N'ot  I  not  how  I  hider  come, 

Madame,"  (quod  I)  '<  this  all  and  some. 

What  should  I  fune  a  long  procease 

To  you  that  seeme  such  a  princesae  I 

What  please  you  commaund  or  say. 

Here  I  am  you  to  obay. 

To  my  power,  and  all  fulfill. 

And  prisoner  bide  at  your  will, 

Till  you  duly  enformed  be 

Of  every  thing  yc  aske  me." 

This  lady  there,  right  well  apaid. 
Me  by  the  hand  tooke,  and  said, 
"  Welcome  prisoner  adventurous. 
Right  glad  am  I  ye  have  said  thus. 
And  for  yc  doubt  me  to  displease, 
I  will  assay  to  do  you  case ;" 
And  with  that  word,  ye  anon. 
She,  and  the  ladies  everichon 
Assembled,  and  to  counsaile  went. 
And  after  that  soone  for  me  sent, 
And  to  me  said  on  this  mancre, 
Word  for  word,  as  ye  shall  here. 

"  To  see  you  here  us  thinke  marraile. 
And  how  without  bote  or  saile. 
By  any  subtilty  or  wjie. 
Ye  get  have  entre  in  this  yle  ; 
But  not  for  that,  yet  sliall  ye  see 
That  we  gentill  women  bee. 
Loth  to  displease  any  wigh^ 
Notwithstanding  our  great  right. 
And  for  ye  shall  well  understond 
The  old  custome  of  this  lend, 
^Vhich  hath  continued  many  yere. 
Ye  shall  well  wete  that  with  us  hero 
Ye  may  not  bide,  for  causes  twaine. 
Which  we  be  purposed  you  to  saine. 

"Th*ono  is  this,  our  ordinance, 
Which  is  of  long  continuance, 
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Woll  not,  sothly  we  you  tell. 
That  no  man  hero  among  us  dwell, 
Wherefore  ye  mote  nee£  rctoume, 
In  no  wise  may  you  here  sojoume. 

'*  Th'other  is  eke,  that  our  quecne 
Out  of  the  realme,  as  ye  may  seene, 
Is,  and  may  be  to  us  a  charge. 
If  we  let  you  goe  here  at  hi^e, 
For  which  cause  the  more  we  doubt, 
To  doe  a  fault  while  slie  is  out, 
Or  suffer  that  may  be  noysaunce, 
Againe  our  old  accustomaunce." 

And  whan  I  had  these  causes  twaine 
Heard,  O  God  1  what  a  paine 
All  sodainly  about  mine  herto 
There  came  at  ones  and  how  smart, 
In  creeping  soft  as  who  should  stcale, 
Or  doe  me  robbe  of  all  mine  heale. 
And  made  me  in  my  thought  so  fraid. 
That  in  courage  I  stode  dismaid. 
And  standing  thus,  as  was  my  grace, 
A  lady  came  more  than  apace. 
With  huge  prease  her  about. 
And  told  how  the  queene  without 
Was  arived  and  would  come  in, 
Well  were  they  that  thidcr  might  twin, 
They  hied  so  they  would  not  abide 
The  bridling  their  horse  to  ride, 
Bv  five,  by  sixe,  by  two,  by  three, 
There  was  not  one  abode  with  me, 
The  queene  to  meet  evcrichone. 
They  went,  and  bode  with  me  not  one  : 
And  I,  after  a  soft  pase, 
Imagining  how  to  purchase 
Grace  of  the  queene,  there  to  bide. 
Till  good  fortune  some  happy  guido 
Me  send  might,  that  would  me  bring 
Where  I  was  borne  to  my  wonning. 
For  way  ne  foot  knew  I  none, 
No  witherward  I  n'ist  to  gone. 
For  all  was  sea  about  the  ylc. 
No  wonder  though  me  list  not  smile,. 
Seeing  the  case  uncouth  and  straunge. 
And  so  in  like  a  perilous  chaungc  ; 
Imagining  thus  walking  alone, 
I  saw  the  ladies  everichone. 
So  that  I  might  somwhat  offer, 
Sone  after  that  I  drew  mo  ncre. 
And  tho  I  was  ware  of  tlie  queene. 
And  how  the  ladies  on  their  kneene, 
With  joyous  words,  gladly  advised. 
Her  welcomed  so  that  it  sufllised, 
Though  she  princes  hole  had  be 
Of  all  environed  is  with  see  : 
And  thus  avising,  with  chore  sad, 
All  sodainly  I  was  glad. 
That  greater  joy,  as  mote  I  thrive, 
I  trow  had  never  man  on  live, 
Than  I  tho,  ne  heart  more  light, 
Whan  of  my  lady  I  had  sight. 
Which  with  the  queene  come  was  Uicre, 
And  in  one  clothing  both  they  were, 
A  knight  also  there  well  bescene, 
I  saw  that  come  was  with  the  queene. 
Of  whome  the  ladies  of  that  ylo 
Had  huge  wonder  longo  while. 
Till  at  the  last  right  soberly, 
The  queene  her  sclfe  full  cunningly, 
With  soft  words  in  good  wise. 
Said  to  the  ladies  young  and  nise. 


^  My  sisters,  how  it  hath  befall, 

I  trow  ye  know  it  one  and  all. 

That  of  long  time  here  have  I  beene, 

Within  this  yle  biding  as  queene. 

Living  at  ease,  that  never  wight 

More  parfit  joy  have  ne  might. 

And  to  you  been  of  governance, 

Such  as  you  found  in  whole  pleasanoe, 

In  every  thing  as  ye  know. 

After  our  custome  and  our  low. 

Which  how  they  first  found  were, 

I  trow  ye  wote  all  the  manere. 

And  who  queene  is  of  this  yle. 

As  I  have  been  long  while, 

£ch  seven  yceres  not  of  usage. 

Visit  the  heavenly  armitagc. 

Which  on  a  rocke  so  high  stonds. 

In  strange  sea  out  from  all  lends. 

That  to  make  the  pilgrimage 

Is  called  a  long  perillous  viage. 

For  if  the  wind  be  not  good  frend. 

The  iourney  dures  to  the  end 

Of  him  tluit  it  undertakes. 

Of  twenty  thousand  one  not  scapes  ; 

Upon  which  rock  growth  a  tree. 

That  certaine  yeercs  beares  apples  three. 

Which  three  apples  who  may  have. 

Been  from  all  dittplcasaunco  save. 

That  in  the  seven  yeere  may  fall, 

This  wote  you  well  one  and  all. 

For  the  first  apple  and  the  hext, 

Which  growth  unto  you  next. 

Hath  three  vertues  notable. 

And  keepeth  youth  aio  durable, 

Beauty  and  lookc,  ever  in  one, 

And  is  the  best  in  everichone. 

**  The  second  apple  red  and  grene, 
Onely  with  lookes  of  your  yene. 
You  nourishes  in  pleasaunco 
Better  than  partridge  or  fesauncc, 
And  feeds  every  lives  wight 
Pleasantly  with  the  sight. 

**  The  third  apple  of  the  three. 
Which  groweth  lowest  on  the  tree, 
Who  it  beares  may  not  failo 
That  to  hb  pleasaunce  may  availe. 
So  your  pleasure  and  beauty  rich. 
Your  during  youth  ever  liclie, 
Your  truth,  your  cunning,  and  your  weale, 
Hath  aye  floured,  and  your  good  heale, 
Without  sickncs  or  displeasaunce, 
Or  thing  tluit  to  you  was  noysaunce, 
So  that  you  have  as  goddesses. 
Lived  above  all  princesses  : 
Now  is  befall,  as  ye  may  see  ; 
To  gather  these  said  apples  three, 
I  have  not  failed  againe  the  day. 
Thitherward  to  take  the  way, 
Wening  to  speed  as  I  had  oft, 
But  whan  I  come,  1  find  aloft 
My  sister  which  that  here  stands. 
Having  those  apples  in  her  hands, 
Avising  them  and  nothing  said. 
But  looked  as  she  were  well  paid  : 
And  as  I  stood  her  to  behold, 
Thinking  how  my  joyes  were  cold, 
Sith  I  those  apples  have  ne  might, 
Even  with  that  so  came  this  kuight. 
And  in  his  armes  of  me  aware. 
He  tooke,  and  to  his  ship  me  barey 
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And  said,  though  him  I  never  had  seen, 

Yet  had  I  long  his  lady  been, 

Wherefore  I  should  with  him  wend. 

And  he  would  to  his  lives  end 

My  servant  be,  and  gan  to  sing 

As  one  that  had  wonne  a  rich  thing  ; 

Tho  were  my  spirits  fro  me  gone, 

So  sodainly  everichone. 

That  in  me  appeared  but  death, 

For  I  felt  neither  life  ne  breath, 

Ne  good  ne  harme  none  I  knew. 

The  sodaine  paine  me  was  so  new, 

That  had  not  the  hasty  grace  be 

Of  this  lady,  that  fro  the  tree 

Of  her  gentilnesse  so  hied 

Me  to  comfort,  I  had  died, 

And  of  her  three  apples,  one 

In  mine  hand  there  put  anone, 

Which  brought  againe  mind  and  breath, 

And  me  recovered  from  the  death, 

Wherefore,  to  her  so  am  I  hold, 

That  for  her  all  things  do  I  wold, 

For  she  was  lech  of  all  my  smart, 

And  from  great  paine  so  quite  mine  hart, 

And,  as  God  wote,  right  as  ye  heare. 

Me  to  comfort  with  friendly  cheare 

She  did  her  prowesse  and  her  might, 

And  truly  eke  so  did  this  knight, 

In  that  he  couth,  and  oft  said. 

That  of  my  wo  he  was  ill  paid. 

And  cursed  tho  ship  that  them  there  brought 

The  mast,  the  master  that  it  wrought ; 

And  as  ech  thing  mote  have  an  end. 

My  sister  here  your  brother  frend. 

Con  with  her  words  so  womanly 

This  knight  entreat,  and  conningly. 

For  mine  honour  and  his  also, 

And  said  that  with  her  we  should  go 

Both  ill  her  ship,  where  she  was  brought. 

Which  was  so  wonderfully  wrought, 

So  cleane,  so  rich,  and  so  araid, 

That  we  were  both  content  and  paid. 

And  me  to  comfort  and  to  please. 

And  mine  herte  to  put  at  ease. 

She  toke  great  paine  in  little  while. 

And  thus  hath  brought  us  to  this  yle. 

As  ye  may  see,  wherefore  echone, 

I  pray  you  thanke  her,  one  and  one. 

As  heartily  as  yo  can  devise. 

Or  imagine  in  any  wise." 

At  once  there  tho  men  might  seen 

A  world  of  ladies  fall  on  kneen 

Before  my  lady,  that  tliere  about 

Was  left  none  standing  in  the  rout. 

But  altogither  they  went  at  ones 

To  kneele,  they  spared  not  for  the  stones, 

Ne  for  estate,  ne  for  their  blood, 

Well  shewed  there  they  coutli  much  good. 

For  to  my  lady  they  made  such  feast. 

With  such  words,  that  the  least, 

So  friendly  and  so  faithfully 

Said  was,  and  so  cunningly, 

That  wonder  was,  seLiig  their  youth. 

To  here  the  language  they  couth, 

And  wholly  how  they  governed  were, 

In  thanking  of  my  lady  there, 

And  said  by  will  and  maundement. 

They  were  at  her  commaundement, 

Which  was  to  me  as  great  a  joy. 

As  winning  of  the  towne  of  Troy 


Was  to  the  hardy  Greekes  stroog, 

Whan  they  it  wan  with  fltesa  long. 

To  see  my  lady  in  such  a  putoe 

So  received  as  she  was  : 

And  whan  they  talked  had  a  while 

Of  this  and  that,  and  of  the  y]e. 

My  lady,  and  the  ladies  there^ 

Altogetiier  as  they  were^ 

The  queene  her  selfe  began  to  phiyy 

And  to  the  aged  lady  say : 

<*  Now  seemeth  you  not  good  it  were^ 

Sith  we  be  altogither  here. 

To  ordaine  and  devise  the  best. 

To  set  this  knight  and  me  at  rest  ff 

For  woman  is  a  feble  wight 

To  rere  a  warre  against  a  knight. 

And  sith  he  here  is  in  this  plMe, 

At  my  list,  danger  or  graoe^ 

It  were  to  me  great  villany 

To  do  him  any  tiranny. 

But  faine  I  would,  now  will  ye  here. 

In  his  owne  country  that  he  were, 

And  I  in  peace,  and  he  at  ease, 

This  were  a  way  us  both  to  please. 

If  it  might  be;  I  you  beseech. 

With  bun  hereof  you  fall  in  speech." 

Thb  lady  tho  began  to  smile, 

Avising  her  a  little  while. 

And  with  glad  chere  she  said  anone, 

<'  Madam,  I  will  unto  him  gone. 

And  with  him  speake,  and  of  him  fele 

What  he  desires  every  dele  : " 

And  soberly  this  lady  tho. 

Her  selfe  and  other  ladies  two 

She  tooke  with  her,  and  with  sad  chere. 

Said  to  the  knight  on  this  manere, 

**  Sir,  the  princes  of  this  yle, 

Whom  for  your  pleasance  many  mile 

Ye  sought  have,  as  I  undcrstond. 

Till  at  the  last  ye  have  her  fond. 

Me  sent  hath  here,  and  ladies  twaine. 

To  heare  all  thing  that  ye  saine. 

And  for  what  cause  ye  have  her  sought, 

Faine  would  she  wote,  and  whol  your  thought, 

And  why  you  do  her  all  this  wo. 

And  for  what  cause  you  be  her  fo  f 

And  why,  of  every  wight  unwarc. 

By  force  ye  to  your  ship  her  bare. 

That  she  so  nigh  was  agone. 

That  mind  ne  speech  had  she  none. 

But  as  a  painfull  creature. 

Dying,  abode  her  adventure, 

That  her  to  see  iiidure  that  paine. 

Here  well  say  unto  you  plaine. 

Right  on  your  selfe  ye  did  amisse. 

Seeing  how  she  a  princes  is." 

This  knight,  the  which  couth  his  good. 

Right  of  his  truth  moved  his  blood. 

That  pale  he  woxe  as  any  lead, 

And  lookt  as  he  would  be  dead, 

Blood  was  there  none  in  notlier  clieke, 

Wordlcsse  he  was  and  semed  sicke. 

And  so  it  proved  well  he  was. 

For  without  moving  any  paas, 

All  sodainely  as  thing  dying, 

He  fell  at  once  downe  sownin^ 

That  for  his  wo  this  lady  fraid. 

Unto  the  queene  her  hied  and  said, 

"  Cometh  on  anon  as  have  you  blisse, 

But  ye  be  wise,  thing  is  amisse. 
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This  knight  is  dead  or  will  be  BOone, 

Lo,  where  he  lyeth  in  a  swoone^ 

Without  wordy  or  answering 

To  that  I  have  said,  any  thmg  : 

Wherefore,  I  doubt  that  the  blame 

Might  be  binderinff  to  your  name, 

Which  floured  ham  so  many  yere^ 

So  long,  that  for  nothing  here, 

I  would  in  no  wise  he  (ued. 

Wherefore  good  were  that  ye  hied 

His  life  to  save  at  the  least, 

And  after  that  his  wo  be  ceast, 

Commaund  bun  void,  or  dwell, 

For  in  no  wise  dare  I  more  mell 

Of  thing  wherein  such  perill  is, 

As  like  is  now  to  fall  of  this." 

This  queene  right  tho  full  of  great  feare, 

With  all  the  ladies  present  there. 

Unto  the  knieht  came  where  he  lay. 

And  made  a  lady  to  him  say  : 

*<  Lo,  here  the  queene,  awake  for  shame  I 

What  will  you  doe,  is  this  good  game  t 

Why  lye  you  here,  what  is  your  mind  t 

Now  is  well  seene  your  wit  is  bli^d, 

To  see  so  many  ladies  here, 

And  ye  to  make  none  other  chere. 

But  as  ye  set  them  all  at  nought; 

Arise,  for  his  love  that  you  bought :" 

But  what  she  said,  a  word  not  one 

He  spake,  ne  answer  gave  her  none. 

The  queene  of  very  pitty  tho, 

Her  worship,  and  his  like  also. 

To  save  there  she  did  her  painc. 

And  quoke  for  feare,  and  gan  to  saiue 

For  woe,  **  Alas,  what  shiUl  I  doe  t 

What  shall  I  say  this  man  unto  t 

If  he  die  here,  lost  is  my  name. 

How  shal  I  play  this  perillous  game  ! 

If  any  thing  be  here  amissc. 

It  shall  be  said  it  rigour  is. 

Whereby  my  name  impayre  might. 

And  like  to  die  eke  is  this  knight :  ** 

And  with  that  word  her  hand  she  laid 

Upon  his  brest,  and  to  him  said, 

**  Awake  my  knight !  lo,  it  am  I 

That  to  you  speake,  now  tell  me  why 

Ye  fare  thus,  and  this  paine  endure, 

Seeing  ye  be  in  country  sure. 

Among  such  friends  that  would  you  healc, 

Your  hertes  ease  eke  and  your  wcalc, 

And  if  I  wist  what  you  might  ease. 

Or  know  the  thing  that  you  might  please, 

I  you  ensure  it  should  not  faile. 

That  to  your  hcale  you  might  availc  : 

Wherefore,  with  all  my  herte  I  pray 

Ye  rise,  and  let  us  talke  and  play ; 

And  see!  how  many  ladies  here 

Be  comcn  for  to  make  good  chore.'* 

All  was  for  nought,  for  still  as  stono 

He  lay,  and  word  spoke  none. 

Long  while  was  or  he  might  bnud. 

And  of  all  that  the  queene  had  said, 

He  wist  no  word,  but  fit  the  last, 

**  Mercy,"  twise  he  cried  fast, 

That  pitty  was  his  voice  to  heare. 

Or  to  behold  his  paincfull  chcarc. 

Which  was  not  famed  well  was  to  sein, 

Both  by  his  visage  and  his  eyn. 

Which  on  the  queene  at  once  he  cast, 

And  sighed  as  he  would  to  brasty 


And  after  that  he  shright  so 

That  wonder  was  to  see  hb  wo, 

For  sith  that  pame  was  first  named. 

Was  never  more  wofull  paine  attained, 

For  with  voice  dead  he  gan  to  pUine, 

And  to  himselfe  these  words  saine, 

**  I  wofull  wight  full  of  malure, 

Am  worse  than  dead,  and  vet  dure, 

Maugre  any  paine  or  death. 

Against  my  will  I  fell  my  breath  : 

Why  n'am  I  dead  sith  I  ne  serve. 

And  sith  my  lady  will  me  sterve  t 

Where  art  thou  Death,  art  thou  agast  t 

Well,  shall  we  meete  yet  at  the  last. 

Though  thou  thee  hide,  it  is  for  nought, 

For  where  thou  dwelst  thou  shalt  be  sought ; 

Maugre  thv  subtill  double  face. 

Here  will  I  die  right  in  this  pUee, 

To  thy  dishonour  and  mine  ease ; 

Thy  manner  is  no  wight  to  please, 

What  needs  thee,  sith  1  thee  seche, 

So  thee  to  hide  my  paine  to  echet 

And  well  west  thou  I  will  not  live. 

Who  would  me  all  this  world  here  give. 

For  I  have  with  my  cowardise. 

Lost  joy,  and  heale,  and  my  scrviso, 

And  made  my  soveraigne  lady  so, 

That  while  she  lives  I  trow  my  fo 

She  will  be  ever  to  her  end, 

Thus  have  I  neither  joy  ne  frcnd  ; 

Woto  I  not  whether  hast  or  sloth 

Hath  caused  this  now  by  my  troth, 

For  at  tlie  hermitage  full  hie. 

Whan  I  her  saw  fint  with  mine  eye, 

I  hied  till  I  was  aloft. 

And  made  my  pace  small  and  soft. 

Till  in  mine  armes  I  had  her  fast. 

And  to  my  ship  bare  at  the  last. 

Whereof  she  was  displeased  so, 

That  cndlesse  there  seemed  her  wo. 

And  I  thereof  had  so  great  fere, 

That  me  repent  that  I  come  there. 

Which  hast  I  trow  gan  her  displease, 

And  is  the  cause  of  my  disease  :  ** 

And  with  that  word  he  gan  to  cry, 

"  Now  Death,  Death  !  twy  or  thry, 

And  motrcd  wot  I  not  what  of  sleuth. 

And  even  with  that  tho  queene,  of  routh. 

Him  in  her  armes  tooke  and  said, 

**  Now  mine  ownc  knight,  be  not  evill  apaid 

That  I  a  lady  to  you  sent 

To  have  knowledge  of  your  entent. 

For,  in  good  faith,  I  meant  but  well. 

And  would  ye  wist  it  every  dele. 

Nor  will  not  do  Ui  you  ywis  ;" 

And  with  that  word  she  gan  him  kisse, 

And  prayed  him  rise,  and  said  she  would 

His  welfare,  by  her  truth,  and  told 

Him  how  she  was  for  his  disease 

Right  sory,  and  faine  would  him  please, 

His  life  to  save  :  these  words  tho 

Sho  said  to  him,  and  many  mo 

In  comforting,  for  from  the  paine 

She  would  ho  were  delivered  faine. 

The  knight  tho  up  cast  his  een. 

And  whan  he  saw  it  was  the  queen. 

That  to  him  liad  these  words  said. 

Right  in  his  wo  he  gan  to  braid. 

And  bun  up  dresses  for  to  knele. 

The  queene  aviaing  wonder  wele  i 
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Bat  u  ba  toss  Im  OTerthrew, 
Wherefbra  the  queone,  jtt  eft  midw. 
Him  in  her  wnc*  noon  tooke. 
And  piliouslT  gui  on  him  lookc. 
But  for  all  ^at  nothiag  aho  aud, 
Ne  spalie  not  like  aba  were  nell  piiil, 
Ne  aa  chere  nude,  nor  ead  ne  lighl. 
Hut  all  in  one  to  eyery  vigU 

In  her  without  Doiw  or  debatf , 


And  not  fur  tliat  ahe  did  her  reino 
Him  to  recnra  from  the  peine, 
And  his  herte  to  put  at  lai^ 

ka  lo  his  Inrge 


Him 


inng  aj 


With  ccrtaini 

And  pray  him  of  hia  gientilnesK, 

Td  suffer  her  thenceforth  in  peace, 

Aa  otlicr  princca  had  before. 

And  from  theneoforth  for  erermoK^ 

Sim  would  him  wonliip  iu  ail  wiw, 

That  gcntilneHC  mtebt  dfTian, 

And  painc  her  wholly  to  fulfill. 

In  hanour,  hia  pleasure  KUd  will. 

And  during  Ihoa  this  knights  wo, 

Preaeot  the  queene  and  other  mo. 

My  Udy,  iind  many  another  «"ight, 

Ton  thousand  ahips  at  a  sight, 

1  aaw  coniB  over  ihe  i-awy  Hood, 

With  aule  and  ore,  tliat  aa  I  stood 

Them  to  behold,  I  gan  marvaile 

From  whom  might  come  en  many  a  ullct 

For  ailh  the  lime  that  I  was  bore, 

Snoh  a  nary  there  before 

Had  I  not  secne,  ne  so  arayed, 

That  for  the  sight  my  herte  played 

To  and  &o  nitliin  my  brest 

For  joy,  long  was  or  it  would  rest, 

F>.r  there  was  sailes  full  of  flaurca. 

After  caalcis  with  huge  lourcs. 

Seeming  full  of  srmcs  bright. 

That  wonder  lusty  wm  the  sight. 

With  Urge  toppes,  and  mastes  long, 

lUchly  depeint,  and  rear  among 

At  certain  times  gan  repaire 

Small  birds  downe  fmm  th'nirc, 

And  an  the  ships  bonnds  about 

Sate  and  aong  with  volee  full  ont. 

Ballades  and  layes  right  joyously, 

As  they  couth  in  their  harmony. 

That  you  to  write  that  I  there  sec, 

For  why  1  the  matter  were  to  long 

To  name  the  birds  nud  write  thcii  song : 

Whereof,  anon,  the  tidings  there 

Unto  the  queeuo  soone  brought  were, 

Witli  many  als«,  and  many  a  doubt, 

Shewing  the  ships  there  without. 

Tho  gan  the  aged  lady  weepe, 

And  said,  "  Alas,  our  joy  on  sleeps 

S>ane  shall  bo  brought,  ye,  long  or  nighl, 

For  we  descried  been  by  this  knight, 

Fur  ceries,  it  may  none  other  be, 

But  he  is  of  )-ond  companie, 

Aud  they  be  come  him  here  lo  seche," 

Aud  with  that  word  bee  failed  spechs. 


"  Without  remedy  we  be  deatroid," 
Fnll  oft  said  all,  and  gan  comdode. 
Holy  at  once  at  Ihe  last, 
That  beat  was  shit  their  yatea  bat. 
And  arms  them  all  in  good  langagr, 
As  they  bad  done  of  oln  uaap. 
And  of  faire  wordes  m^Iie  tbeir  diet, 
This  was  their  counsvte  and  the  kna^ 
And  other  purpose  tooke  they  nooe, 
But  armed  thus  fortli  they  gone 
Toward  Ihe  wallea  of  the  jle. 
But  or  they  come  there  lone  wbik^ 
They  met  the  great  lord  of  boVe, 
That  called  is  tlie  god  of  lore. 
That  Ibem  avised  with  bucIi  chm^ 
Right  as  he  witb  them  angry  wen  1 1 
Avnjlod  them  not  their  walls  of  glalM 
This  mighty  lord  lee  not  lo  pasie,     9 
The  iihuttina  of  their  ysin  last,        ^ 
All  they  had  ordaind  was  but  wui^    ' 
For  wlian  his  diips  bad  fbond  laA^ 
This  lord  anon,  with  bow  in  han^ 
Into  this  yle  with  hug?  preaaa 
Hied  fast,  and  would  Dot  cean 
Till  be  came  there  the  knight  lay  ; 
Of  queene  ne  lady  by  the  way 
Tookc  he  DO  heed  bat  forth  nost. 
And  yet  all  followed  at  the  last ; 
And  whan  he  came  where  lay  the  h 
Well  shewed  he  be  bad  ercat  migt ' 
And  forth  the  queene  eukid  uutat 
And  all  the  ladii-s  everichone, 
And  lo  iliera  said,  " 
To  see  my  servaunt  for  hia  tronlh,    ■ 
Thus  leane,  thus  sicke,  and  in  this  ptbi^ 
And  wot  not  unto  whom  to  platne. 

Which  might  him  him  heale  and  it  UiftI* 

And  with  that  word  his  heavy  Inosrv 

Ho  showed  Ihe  queenetand  looted  11^ 

This  inigbty  lord  forth  tho  aaoOB,  T 

With  0  looks  her  faults  ech  "  "        ' 

He  can  her  ahew  in  little  s[ 

Commannding  her  to  be  his  leech, 

Withouten  more,  sliorlly  to  say. 

He  thought  Ihe  queene  soone  dloald  olltfi 

And  in  hia  bond  he  shoke  his  boir. 

And  said  right  sooue  he  would  bt  tl 

And  for  she  had  so  long  rafnaed 

His  service,  and  his  tawes  not  a 

He  let  her  wit  tliat  he  was  wrolhi   j 

And  bent  his  bow  and  forth  b«  g(  ' 

A  pace  or  two,  and  even  thcTB 

A  large  draught,  up  tc 

He  drew,  and  with  aa 

Sharpe  and  new,  the  qnecna  k  w 

He  gave,  that  piersed  onto  the  bi 

Which  niterwu^l  full  sore  gan  a 

And  was  not  whole  of  many  a  yeare  i 

And  even  with  that,     "  Bo  of  good  di 

My  knigbt,"  (quod  ho)  "  I  will  thee  hi 

And  thee  restore  to  parfile 

And  for  each  paine  uvu  bi 

To  have  two  joya  thou  art  c 

And  forth  he  past  by  Ihe  re 

With  sober  ehoare  walkiiw  ftb 

And  what  he  said  1  thought  k 
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And  made  her  chere  as  a  goddes, 

And  of  beaute  called  her  princes, 

Of  bounte  eke  gave  her  the  name, 

And  said  there  was  nothing  blame 

In  her,  but  she  was  vertuous, 

Savins  she  would  no  pity  use, 

Which  was  the  cause  that  he  her  soughty 

To  put  that  far  out  of  her  thought, 

And  sith  she  had  whole  richesse 

Of  womanhead,  and  friendlinesse. 

He  said  it  was  nothing  fitting 

To  void  pity  his  owne  legging, 

And  gan  her  preach  and  with  her  play. 

And  of  her  beauty  told  her  aie, 

And  said  she  was  a  creature 

Of  whom  the  name  should  endure, 

And  in  bookes  full  of  pleasaunce 

Be  put  for  ever  in  reraembrauncc, 

Ana,  as  me  thought,  more  friendly 

Unto  my  lady,  and  goodlely 

He  spake,  than  any  that  was  there. 

And  for  th'  apples  I  trow  it  were. 

That  she  had  in  possession; 

Wherefore,  long  in  procession, 

Many  a  pace,  arme  under  other. 

He  welke,  and  so  did  with  none  other. 

But  what  he  would  commaund  or  say, 

Forthwith  needs  all  must  obay, 

And  what  he  desired  at  the  lest. 

Of  my  lady,  was  by  request ; 

And  whan  they  long  together  had  becne, 

He  brought  my  lady  to  the  queenc. 

And  to  her  said,  "  So  God  you  speed. 

Shew  grace,  consent,  that  is  need." 

My  lady  tho,  full  conningly, 

Right  well  avised  and  womanly 

Downe  gan  to  kneele  upon  tlie  floures. 

Which  April  nourished  had  with  shoures. 

And  to  this  mighty  lord  gan  say, 

"  That  pleaseth  you,  I  woll  obay. 

And  me  restraine  from  other  thought, 

As  ve  woll  all  thing  shall  be  wrouglit." 

And  with  that  woi^  kneeling  she  quoke; 

That  mighty  lord  in  armes  her  tooke. 

And  said,  <*  You  have  a  servaunt  one. 

That  truer  living  is  there  none, 

Wherefore,  good  were,  seeing  his  trouth. 

That  on  his  paines  ye  had  routh. 

And  purpose  you  to  heare  his  speech, 

Fully  avised  him  to  leech. 

For  of  one  thyng  ye  may  be  sure. 

He  will  be  yours  while  he  may  dure.** 

And  with  that  word,  right  on  his  game. 

Me  thought  he  lough,  and  told  my  name, 

Which  was  to  me  marvaile  and  fere, 

That  what  to  do  I  n'ist  there, 

Ne  whether  was  me  bet  or  none. 

There  to  abide,  or  thus  to  gone, 

For  well  wend  I  my  lady  wold 

Imagen  or  dome  that  I  had  told 

My  connaaile  whole,  or  made  complaint 

Unto  that  lord,  that  mighty  saint. 

So  verily  each  thing  unsought 

He  said,  as  he  had  knowne  my  thought, 

And  told  my  trouth  and  mine  unease 

Bet  than  I  couth  have  for  mine  ease, 

Though  I  had  studied  all  a  weeke. 

Well  wist  that  lord  that  I  was  seeke. 

And  would  be  lechcd  wonder  faine. 

No  man  me  blame,  mine  was  the  pain»  * 


And  whan  this  lord  had  all  said. 
And  long  with  my  lady  plaid. 
She  gan  to  smile  with  spirit  glade. 
This  was  the  answere  that  she  made. 
Which  put  me  there  in  double  peine. 
That  what  to  do,  ne  what  to  seme 
Wist  I  not,  ne  what  was  the  best, 
Ferre  was  my  herte  than  fro  his  rest. 
For,  as  I  thought,  that  smiling  signo 
Was  token  that  the  herte  encline 
Would  to  requests  reasonable. 
Because  smiling  is  favorable 
To  every  thing  that  shall  thrive, 
So  thought  I  tho  ;  anon,  blive. 
That  worldlesse  answere  in  no  toun 
Was  tane  for  obligatioun, 
Ne  called  surety  in  no  wise. 
Amongst  them  that  called  been  wise. 
Thus  was  I  in  a  joyous  dout, 
Sure  and  unsurest  of  that  rout. 
Right  as  mine  herte  thought  it  were, 
So  more  or  lesse  wexo  my  fere, 
Tluit  if  one  thought  made  it  wele 
Anotlier  shent  it  every  dele. 
Till,  at  the  last,  I  couth  no  more, 
But  purposed,  as  I  did  before. 
To  serve  truly  my  lives  space. 
Awaiting  ever  the  yeare  of  grace. 
Which  may  fall  yet  or  I  sterve. 
If  it  please  her  that  I  serve. 
And  served  have,  and  woll  do  ever. 
For  thing  is  none  that  me  is  lever 
Than  her  service,  whose  presence 
Mine  Heaven  is  whole,  and  her  absence 
An  Hell,  full' of  divers  paines, 
Which  to  the  death  full  oft  me  straines. 
Thus  in  my  thoughts  as  I  stood. 
That  unneth  felt  I  harme  iic  good, 
I  saw  the  queene  a  little  paas 
Come  where  this  mighty  lord  was. 
And  kneeled  downe  in  presence  there 
Of  all  the  ladies  that  there  were. 
With  sober  countenaunce  avised. 
In  few  words  that  well  sufilsed. 
And  to  this  lord,  anon,  present 
A  bill,  wherein  whole  her  entent 
Was  written,  and  how  she  besought. 
As  he  knew  every  will  and  Uiought, 
That  of  his  godhead  and  his  grace 
He  would  forgive  all  old  trespace. 
And  undispleased  be  of  time  past. 
For  she  would  ever  be  stedfast. 
And  in  his  service  to  the  death 
Use  every  thought  while  she  had  breath  ; 
And  sight  and  wept,  and  said  no  more ; 
Within  was  written  all  the  sore. 
At  which  bill  the  lord  gan  smile. 
And  said  he  would  within  that  yle 
Be  lord  and  sire,  both  east  and  west, 
And  cald  it  there  his  new  conquest, 
And  in  great  councell  tooke  the  queene, 
Long  were  the  tales  them  betweene, 
And  over  her  bill  he  read  thrise. 
And  wonder  gladly  gan  devise 
Her  features  fairo  and  her  visage 
And  bad  good  thrift  on  that  imafe, 
And  sayd  he  trowed  her  complemt 
Should  after  cause  her  be  corseinty 
And  in  his  sleeve  he  put  tho  bill. 
Was  there  none  that  knew  hia  will. 
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And  forth  he  walke  apace  about 

Beholding  aU  the  lusty  rout, 

Halfe  in  a  thought  with  smUing  ehere. 

Till  at  the  last,  as  ye  shall  here, 

He  turned  unto  the  queene  ageine. 

And  said, «  To  mome.  here  in  this  pleine, 

I  well  ye  boi  and  all  yours. 

That  purposed  ben  to  weare  flours, 

Or  of  my  lusty  colour  use. 

It  may  not  be  to  you  excuse, 

Ne  none  of  yours  in  no  wise. 

That  able  be  to  my  servise^ 

For  as  I  said  have  here  before, 

I  will  be  lord  for  evermore 

Of  you,  and  of  this  yle,  and  all. 

And  of  all  yours,  that  have  shall 

Joy,  peace,  ease,  or  in  pleasaunce 

Your  lives  use  without  noysaunce  ; 

Here  will  I  in  state  be  seene,'' 

And  turned  his  visage  to  the  queene, 

**  And  you  give  knowledge  of  my  will^ 

And  a  full  answere  of  your  bill." 

Was  there  no  nay,  ne  words  none, 

But  very  obeisaunt  seemed  echone, 

Queene  and  other  that  were  there, 

Well  seemed  it  they  had  great  fere. 

And  there  tooke  lodging  every  night, 

Was  none  departed  of  that  night, 

And  some  to  read  old  romances, 

Them  occupied  for  their  pleasances. 

Some  to  make  verelaies  and  laies, 

And  some  to  other  diverse  plaies : 

And  I  to  me  a  romance  tooke, 

And  as  I  reading  was  the  booke. 

Me  thought  the  sphere  had  so  run. 

That  it  was  rising  of  the  Sun, 

And  such  a  prees  into  the  plaine 

Assemble  gone,  that  with  great  paine 

One  might  for  other  go  ne  stand, 

Ne  none  take  other  by  the  hand, 

Withouten  they  distourbed  were, 

So  huge  and  great  the  prees  was  11161*6. 

And  after  that  within  two  hourcs, 
This  mighty  lord  all  in  floures 
Of  divers  colours  many  a  poire. 
In  hb  estate  up  in  the  aire, 
Well  two  fathom,  as  his  hight, 
He  set  him  there  in  all  their  sight, 
And  for  the  queene  and  for  the  knight, 
And  for  my  lady,  and  every  wight 
In  hast  he  sent,  so  that  never  one 
Was  there  absent,  but  come  echone  : 
And  whan  they  thus  assembled  were, 
As  ye  have  heard  me  say  you  here. 
Without  more  tarrying,  on  hight, 
There  to  be  scene  of  every  wigh^ 
Up  stood  among  the  prees  above 
A  counsayler,  servaunt  of  Love, 
Which  seemed  well  of  great  estate. 
And  shewed  there  how  no  debate 
Owe  no  goodly  might  be  used 
In  gentilnesse,  and  be  excused. 
Wherefore,  he  said,  his  lordes  will 
Was  every  wight  there  should  be  still. 
And  in  pees,  and  one  accord. 
And  thus  commaunded  at  a  word, 
And  can  his  ton^e  to  swiche  language 
Tume,  that  yet  m  ail  mine  age 
Heard  I  never  so  conningly 
Man  speake,  ne  halfe  so  faithfully, 


For  every  thing  he  said  these 
Seemed  as  it  ix^ealed  vrere. 
Or  approved  for  very  trew : 
Swicne  was  his  eunmng  language  new. 
And  well  according  to  his  dere. 
That  where  I  be,  me  thinke  I  hexe 
Him  yet  alway,  whan  I  mine  one 
In  any  pkoe  may  be  alone  ; 
First  oon  he  of  the  lusty  yle 
All  th'astate  m  litUe  while 
B^hearse,  and  wholly  every  thing 
That  caused  there  his  lordes  oommioi^ 
And  every  wele  and  every  wo. 
And  for  what  cause  ech  thine  was  bo^ 
Well  shewed  he  there  in  easie  epeeeb. 
And  how  the  sicke  had  need  of  leech : 
And  that  whole  was,  and  in  grmoe, 
He  told  plainly  why  each  thms  waa^ 
And  at  the  last  he  con  condnde. 
Voided  every  language  rude, 
And  said,  ^  That  prince,  that  mighty  krd. 
Or  his  departing,  would  accord 
All  the  parties  there  present, 
And  was  the  fine  of  his  entent, 
Witnesse  his  presence  in  your  sight, 
Which  sits  among  you  in  his  might  f 
And  kneeled  downe  withouten  more^ 
And  not  o  word  spake  he  more. 
Tho  gan  this  mighty  lord  him 
With  cheare  aviscd,  to  do  largesse, 
And  said  unto  this  knight  and  me, 
**  Ye  shall  to  joy  restored  be. 
And  for  ye  have  ben  true,  ye  twaine, 
I  graunt  you  hei*e  for  every  paine 
A  thousand  jo}rs  every  weeke. 
And  looke  ye  be  no  lenger  seeke. 
And  both  your  ladies,  lo,  hem  here 
Take  ech  his  own,  beeth  of  good  ehere, 
Your  happy  day  is  new  begun, 
Sith  it  was  rising  of  the  Sun, 
And  to  all  other  in  this  place 
I  graunt  wholly  to  stand  in  grace. 
That  serveth  truely,  without  slouth. 
And  to  avaunced  be  by  trouth.*' 
Tho  can  this  knight  and  I  downe  kneele, 
Wening  to  doe  wonder  wele, 
"  Seeing,  0  Lord,  your  great  mercy. 
Us  hath  enriched  so  openly. 
That  we  deserve  may  never  more 
The  least  part,  but  evermore 
With  soule  and  body  truely  serve 
You  and  yours  till  we  sterve.** 
And  to  their  ladies  there  they  stood. 
This  knight  that  couth  «o  mikel  good. 
Went  in  hast,  and  I  also. 
Joyous,  and  glad  were  we  tho. 
And  also  rich  in  ever}'  thought. 
As  he  that  all  hath  and  ought  nought. 
And  them  besought  in  humble  wise. 
Us  t'accept  to  their  service. 
And  shew  us  of  their  friendly  cheares, 
Which  in  their  treasure  many  ycares, 
They  kept  had,  us  to  great  paine, 
And  told  how  their  servants  twaine. 
Were  and  would  be,  and  so  had  ever. 
And  to  the  death  chaunge  would  we  never, 
Ne  doe  offence,  ne  thinke  like  ill. 
But  fill  their  ordinance  and  will : 
And  made  our  othes  fresh  new. 
Our  old  service  to  renew. 
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And  wholly  theirs  for  evermore, 
We  there  become,  what  might  we  more  I 
And  well  awaiting,  that  in  slouth 
We  made  no  fault,  ne  in  our  trouth, 
Ne  thought  not  do,  I  you  ensure, 
With  our  will,  where  we  may  dure. 
This  season  past,  againe  an  eve. 
This  lord  of  the  queene  tooke  leve. 
And  said  he  would  hastely  retume, 
And  at  good  leisure  there  soiourne, 
Both  for  his  honour  and  for  his  ease, 
Commaunding  fast  the  knight  to  please, 
And  gave  his  statutes  in  papers. 
And  ordent  divers  officers, 
And  forth  to  ship  the  same  njght 
He  went,  and  soone  was  out  of  sight. 
And  on  the  morrow,  whan  the  aire 
Atteropred  was  and  wonder  faire, 
Early  at  rising  of  the  Sun, 
After  the  night  away  was  run, 
Playing  us  on  the  rivage. 
My  lady  spake  of  her  voyage. 
And  said  she  made  small  juumies, 
And  held  her  in  straunge  countries, 
And  forthwith  to  the  queene  went. 
And  shewed  her  wholly  her  en  tent, 
And  tooke  her  leave  with  cheare  weeping, 
That  pitty  was  to  see  that  parting : 
For  to  the  queene  it  was  a  paine. 
As  to  a  martyr  new  yslaine. 
That  for  her  woe,  and  she  so  tender, 
Yet  I  weepe  oft  whan  I  remember ; 
She  offerd  there  to  resigne. 
To  my  lady  eight  times  or  nine, 
Th'astate,  the  yle,  shortly  to  tell. 
If  it  might  please  her  there  to  dwell. 
And  said  for  ever  her  linage 
Should  to  my  lady  doe  homage. 
And  hers  be  hole  withoutcn  more. 
Ye,  and  all  theirs  for  evermore : 
•  Nay,  God  forbid,"  ray  lady  oft, 
With  many  conning  word  and  soft, 
Seid,  **  that  ever  such  thing  should  beene. 
That  I  consent  should,  that  a  queene 
Of  your  estate,  and  so  well  named. 
In  any  wise  should  be  attamed  ; 
But  would  be  faine  with  all  my  herte. 
What  so  befell,  or  how  me  sroert. 
To  doe  thing  that  you  might  please. 
In  any  wise,  or  be  your  ease  : " 
And  kissed  there,  and  bad  good  night, 
For  which  leve  wept  many  a  wight ; 
There  might  men  here  my  lady  praised. 
And  such  a  name  of  her  araised, 
What  of  cunning  and  friendlinesse. 
What  of  beauty  with  gentilnesse. 
What  of  glad  and  friendly  cheares. 
That  she  used  in  all  her  yeares. 
That  wonder  was  here  every  wight, 
To  say  well  how  they  did  their  might ; 
And  with  a  prees,  upon  the  morrow. 
To  ship  her  brought^  and  what  a  sorrow 
They  made,  whan  she  should  under  saile. 
That,  and  ve  wist,  ye  would  mervailo. 
Fortli  goeth  the  ship,  out  goeth  the  sond, 
And  I  as  a  wood  man  unbond. 
For  doubt  to  be  behind  there. 
Into  the  sea  withouten  fere. 
Anon  I  ran,  till  with  a  waw. 
All  sodenly  I  waa  overthraw, 


And  with  the  water  to  and  fro. 

Backward  and  forward  travailed  so. 

That  mind  and  breath  nigh  was  gone 

For  good  ne  harms  knew  I  none. 

Til  at  the  last  with  hookes  tweine. 

Men  of  the  ship  with  mikel  peine, 

To  save  my  life,  did  such  travaile, 

That,  and  ye  wist,  ye  would  mervaile. 

And  in  the  ship  me  drew  on  hie, 

And  saiden  all  that  I  would  die, 

And  laid  me  long  downe  by  the  mast, 

And  of  their  clothes  on  me  cast. 

And  there  I  made  my  testament, 

And  wist  my  selfe  not  what  I  ment, 

But  whan  I  said  had  what  I  would. 

And  to  the  mast  my  wo  all  told. 

And  tanc  my  leave  of  every  wight. 

And  closed  mine  eyen,  and  lost  my  sight^ 

Avised  to  die,  without  more  spee<£, 

Or  any  remedy  to  seech 

Of  grace  new,  as  was  great  need : 

My  lady  of  my  paine  tooke  heed, 

And  her  bethought  how  that  for  trouth 

To  see  me  die  it  were  great  routh. 

And  to  me  came  in  sobiBr  wise. 

And  softly  said,  **  I  pray  you  rise, 

Ck)me  on  with  me,  let  be  this  fare, 

AH  shall  be  wel,  have  ye  no  care, 

I  will  obey  ye  and  fulfill 

Holy  in  all  that  lords  will. 

That  you  and  me  not  long  ago. 

After  his  Ust  commaund^  so, 

That  there  againe  no  resistence 

May  be  without  great  offence, 

And,  thereforCi  now  loke  what  I  say, 

I  am  and  will  be  friendly  aye. 

Rise  up,  behold  this  avauntage, 

I  graunt  you  inheritage, 

Peaceably  without  strive. 

During  the  dales  of  your  live." 

And  of  her  apples  In  my  sieve 

One  she  put,  and  took  her  leve 

In  words  few  and  said,  **  Good  hele. 

He  that  all  made,  you  send  and  wele  :*" 

Wherewith  my  paines,  all  at  ones, 

Tooke  such  leave,  that  all  my  bones. 

For  the  new  duranse  pleasaunce. 

So  as  they  couth,  desired  to  daunee. 

And  I  as  whole  as  any  wight, 

Up  rose,  with  joyous  herte  and  light, 

Hole  and  unsicke,  right  wele  at  ease. 

And  all  forget  had  my  disease. 

And  to  my  lady,  where  she  plaid, 

I  went  anone,  and  to  her  said  : 

*<  He  that  all  joies  persons  to  please 

First  ordained  with  parfite  ease. 

And  every  pleasure  can  depart, 

Send  you  niadame,  as  hirge  a  part, 

And  of  his  goods  such  plenty. 

As  he  has  done  yon  of  beauty. 

With  hele  and  all  that  nmy  be  thought, 

He  send  you  all  as  he  all  wrought : 

Biadame,"  (auoth  I)  <<your  servaunt  trcw. 

Have  I  ben  long,  and  yet  will  new. 

Without  chaunge  or  repentaunoe. 

In  any  wise  or  variaunce, 

And  so  will  do,  as  thrive  I  ever, 

For  thing  is  none  that  me  is  lever 

Than  vou  to  please,  how  ever  I  lare. 

Mine  hertes  lady  and  my  welfiure, 
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My  life,  mine  hole,  my  lech  also, 

Of  every  thing  that  doth  me  wo, 

My  heipe  at  need,  and  my  surete 

Of  every  joy  tliat  longs  to  me. 

My  succours  whole  in  all  wise, 

That  may  be  thought  or  man  devise. 

Your  grace,  madame,  such  have  I  found, 

Now  in  my  need  that  I  am  bound 

To  you  for  ever,  so  Christ  me  save, 

For  heale  and  live  of  you  I  have. 

Wherefore  is  reasoun  I  you  sei*ve. 

With  due  obeisaunce  till  I  sterve, 

And  dead  and  quicke  be  ever  yours. 

Late,  early,  and  at  all  hours." 

Tho  came  my  lady  small  alite. 

And  in  plaine  English  con  consite 

In  words  few,  whole  her  entent 

She  shewed  me  there,  and  how  she  mcnt 

To  meward  in  every  wise. 

Wholly  she  came  at  their  devise, 

Without  processe  or  long  travell. 

Charging  me  to  keepe  counsell, 

As  I  would  to  her  grace  attaine. 

Of  which  commaundement  I  was  faine, 

Wherefore  I  passe  over  at  this  time. 

For  counsell  cords  not  well  in  rime, 

And  eke  the  oth  that  I  have  swore. 

To  breake  me  were  better  unborc. 

Why  for  untrue  for  evermore 

I  should  be  hold,  that  nevermore 

Of  me  in  place  should  be  report 

Thing  that  availe  might,  or  comfort 

To  mewards  in  any  wise. 

And  ech  wight  would  mo  dispise 

In  that  they  couth,  and  me  repreevc. 

Which  were  a  thing  sore  for  to  greeve. 

Wherefore  hereof  more  mencion 

Make  I  not  now  ne  long  sermon, 

But  shortly  thus  I  me  excuse. 

To  rime  a  councell  I  refi\^. 

Sailing  thus  two  dayes  or  three, 

My  lady  towards  her  countree, 

Over  the  waves  high  and  greene. 

Which  were  large  and  deepe  betweene, 

Upon  a  time  me  called,  and  said 

That  of  my  hele  she  was  well  paid. 

And  of  the  queene  and  of  the  yle. 

She  talked  with  me  long  while, 

And  of  all  that  she  there  had  scene. 

And  of  the  state,  and  of  the  queene, 

And  of  the  ladies  name  by  name. 

Two  houres  or  mo,  this  was  her  game. 

Till  at  the  last  the  wind  gan  rise, 

And  blew  so  fast,  and  in  such  wise, 

The  ship  that  every  wight  can  say, 

**  Madame,  er  eve  be  of  this  day. 

And  God  toforc,  ye  shall  be  there 

As  ye  would  fainest  that  ye  were. 

And  doubt  not  within  sixe  hours. 

Ye  shall  be  there,  as  all  is  yours." 

At  which  words  she  gan  to  smile. 

And  said  that  was  no  long  while. 

That  they  her  set,  and  up  she  rose. 

And  all  about  the  ship  she  gose. 

And  made  good  chcare  to  every  wight. 

Till  of  the  land  she  had  a  sight, 

Of  which  sight  glad,  God  it  wote, 

She  was  abashed  and  abote, 

And  forth  goeth,  shortly  you  to  tell. 

Where  she  accustomed  was  to  dwell. 


And  received  was,  as  good  right. 
With  joyous  cheere  and  liertee  l^hi^ 
And  as  a  glad  new  aventnre, 
Pleasaunt  to  every  creature. 
With  which  landing  tho  I  woke. 
And  found  my  chamber  full  of 
My  cheekes  eke  unto  the  earea. 
And  all  my  body  wet  with  teares, 
And  all  so  feeble  and  in  such  wise^ 
I  was,  that  unneth  might  I  rise. 
So  fare  travailed  and  so  famt. 
That  neither  knew  I  kirke  ne  sainiy 
Ne  what  was  what,  ne  who  was  .wbo^ 
Ne  avised  what  way  I  would  go. 
But  by  a  venturous  grace, 
I  riso  and  walkt,  sought  pace  and  paee^ 
Till  I  a  winding  staire  found. 
And  held  the  vice  aye  in  my  bond. 
And  upward  softly  so  gan  creepe. 
Till  I  came  where  I  thought  to  aleepe 
More  at  mine  ease,  and  out  of  pieaoe^ 
At  my  good  leisure,  and  in  peace. 
Till  somewhat  I  reeomfort  were 
Of  the  travell  and  great  feare 
That  I  endured  had  before. 
This  was  my  thought  without  more, 
And  as  a  wight  witlesse  and  faint, 
Without  more,  in  a  chamber  paint 
Full  of  stories  old  and  divers, 
More  than  I  can  now  rehearse. 
Unto  a  bed  full  soberly. 
So  as  I  might  full  sothly, 
Pace  after  other,  and  nothing  said. 
Till  at  the  last  downe  I  me  hud. 
And  as  my  mind  would  give  me  leve, 
All  that  I  dreamed  had  that  eve. 
Before  all  I  can  rehearse. 
Right  as  a  child  at  schoole  his  verse 
Doth  after  that  he  thinketh  to  thrive^ 
Right  so  did  I  for  all  my  live, 
I  thought  to  have  in  remembraunce. 
Both  the  paine  and  the  pleasaance. 
The  dreame  whole,  as  it  me  befell. 
Which  was  as  ye  here  me  tell. 
Thus  ia  ray  thoughts  as  I  lay. 
That  happy  or  unhappy  day. 
Wot  I  not,  so  have  I  blame. 
Of  the  two  which  is  the  name : 
Befell  me  so,  that  there  a  thouglit. 
By  processe  new  on  sleepe  me  brought, 
And  me  governed  so  in  a  while. 
That  againe  within  the  yle, 
Methought  1  was,  whereof  the  knight. 
And  of  the  ladies  I  hod  a  sight. 
And  were  assembled  on  a  greene. 
Knight  and  lady,  with  the  queene. 
At  which  assembly  there  was  said. 
How  they  all  content  and  paid 
Were  wholly  as  in  that  thing, 
That  the  knight  there  should  be  king. 
And  they  would  all  for  sure  witnesse 
Wedded  be  both  more  and  lesse. 
In  remembraunce  without  more. 
Thus  they  consent  for  evermore, 
And  was  concluded  that  the  knight 
Depart  should  the  same  night. 
And  forthwith  there  tooke  his  voiage, 
To  journey  for  his  marriage. 
And  retume  with  such  an  host. 
That  wedded  might  be  least  and  most. 
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Tills  was  concluded,  written  and  sealed, 

That  it  might  not  be  repealed 

In  no  wise,  bat  aio  be  firme. 

And  all  should  be  within  a  tcarrac, 

Without  more  excusation, 

Both  feast  and  coronation. 

This  knight  which  had  thereof  the  charge, 

Anon  into  a  little  barge 

Brought  was  late  against  an  oyc. 

Where  of  all  he  tooko  his  leave  ; 

Which  barge  was  as  a  mans  thought, 

After  his  pleasure  to  him  brought, 

The  queene  her  selfe  accustomed  aye 

In  the  same  barge  to  play, 

It  needeth  neither  mast  ne  rother, 

I  have  not  heard  of  such  another, 

No  malster  for  the  govcmaunce, 

Hie  sayled  by  thought  and  pleasaunce, 

Without  labour,  east  and  west. 

All  was  one,  calme  or  tempest. 

And  I  went  with  at  his  request, 

And  was  tlie  first  prayed  to  the  fcst. 

Whan  he  came  in  his  countrce, 

And  passed  had  the  wavy  see, 

in  an  liaven  deepe  and  large 

He  left  his  rich  and  noble  barge. 

And  to  the  court,  shortly  to  tell. 

He  went,  where  he  wont  was  to  dwell. 

And  was  received  as  good  right, 

As  heire,  and  for  a  worthy  knight. 

With  all  the  states  of  the  lond. 

Which  came  anon  at  his  first  Kond, 

With  glad  spirits  full  of  trouth. 

Loth  to  do  fault  or  with  a  slouth, 

Attaint  be  in  any  wise  ; 

Their  riches  was  their  old  servise. 

Which  ever  trow  l»d  be  fond, 

Sith  first  inhabit  was  the  load. 

And  so  received  there  hir  king, 

That  forgotten  was  no  thing. 

That  owe  t9  be  done  ue  might  please, 

Ne  their  soveraine  lord  do  ease. 

And  with  them,  so  shortly  to  say. 

As  they  of  customo  had  done  aye. 

For  seven  yere  past  was  and  more. 

The  father,  the  old  wise  and  here 

King  of  tlie  land  tooke  his  Icve 

Of  m1  his  barons  on  an  eve. 

And  told  them  how  his  diiyes  past 

Were  all,  and  comen  was  the  lost. 

And  hertily  prayed  hem  to  remember 

His  Sonne,  wliich  yong  was  and  tender, 

Tliat  borne  was  their  prince  to  be. 

If  he  retume  to  that  countree 

Might,  by  adventure  or  grace, 

Witliin  any  time  or  space, 

And  to  be  true  and  friendly  aye. 

As  they  to  him  had  bene  alway  : 

Thus  he  them  prayd,  without  more. 

And  tooke  his  leave  for  evermore. 

Knowen  was  how,  tender  in  ago. 

This  young  prince  a  great  viago 

Uncouth  and  straunge,  honours  to  scechc, 

Tooke  in  bond  with  little  specche. 

Which  was  to  secke  a  princes 

That  he  desired  more  than  riches. 

For  her  great  name  that  floured  so. 

That  in  that  time  there  was  no  mo 

Of  her  estate  ne  so  well  named, 

For  borne  was  none  that  ever  her  blamed : 


Of  which  princes  somewhat  before. 

Here  have  I  spoke,  and  some  will  more. 

So  thus  befell  as  ye  shall  heare. 

Unto  their  lord  they  made  such  clieare. 

That  joy  was  there  to  be  present 

To  see  their  troth  and  how  they  ment, 

So  very  glad  they  were  ech  one. 

That  them  among  there  was  no  one, 

That  desired  more  riches. 

Than  for  their  lord  such  a  princes. 

That  they  might  please,  and  that  were  faire. 

For  fast  desired  Uiey  an  hdire. 

And  said  great  surety  were  ywis. 

And  as  they  were  speaking  of  this. 

The  prince  himselfo  him  avised. 

And  in  plaine  English  undisguised. 

Them  shewed  hole  his  journey. 

And  of  their  counsel  1  gan  them  pi'cy. 

And  told  how  he  ensured  was. 

And  how  his  day  he  might  not  passe. 

Without  diffame  and  great  blame, 

And  to  him  for  ever  shame. 

And  of  their  counsell  and  aviso. 

There  he  prayth  them  once  or  twise. 

And  that  they  would  within  ten  daies, 

Avise  and  ordaine  him  such  waies. 

So  that  it  were  no  displeasaunc^, 

Ne  to  tliis  realme  over  great  gric\'aance. 

And  that  he  have  might  to  his  feast, 

Sixty  thousand  at  the  least. 

For  his  intent  within  short  while 

Was  to  retume  unto  his  yle 

That  he  came  fro,  and  kepe  his  day. 

For  nothing  would  he  be  away. 

To  counsaile  tho  the  lords  anon, 

Into  a  chamber  everychone, 

Togither  went,  them  to  devise, 

How  they  might  best  and  in  what  wise. 

Purvey  for  their  lords  pleasaunce 

And  tho  rcalmes  continuaunce 

Of  honor,  which  in  it  before 

Had  continued  evermore. 

So,  at  the  last,  they  found  tho  waies. 

How  within  the  next  ten  dales. 

All  might  with  paine  and  diligence 

Be  done,  and  cast  wliat  the  dispence 

Might  draw,  and  in  conclusion. 

Made  for  ech  thing  provision. 

Whan  this  was  done,  wholly  toforo 

The  prince,  the  lords  all  bc>fore 

Come,  and  allowed  what  they  had  done. 

And  how  they  couth  by  no  reason 

Find  that  within  the  ten  daies. 

He  might  depart  by  no  waies, 

But  would  be  fifteeno,  at  the  least. 

Or  he  retume  might  to  his  feast : 

And  shewed  him  every  reason  why 

It  might  not  be  so  hastily. 

As  he  desired,  ne  his  day 

He  might  not  keepe  by  no  way. 

For  divers  causes  wonder  great : 

Which,  whan  he  heard,  in  such  an  heat 

He  fell,  for  sorow  and  was  seke. 

Still  in  his  bed  whole  that  weke. 

And  nigh  the  tother  for  tlie  shame. 

And  for  the  doubt,  and  for  the  blame 

That  might  on  him  be  aret. 

And  oft  upon  his  brest  he  bet. 

And  said,  *^  A  Us,  mine  honour  for  aye^ 

Have  I  here  loet  eleane  this  day, 
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Dead  would  I  be  !  alas,  my  name 
Shall  aye  be  more  henceforth  in  shame, 
And  I  dishonoured  and  reproved. 
And  never  more  shall  be  beleeved :" 
And  made  swich  sorow,  that  in  trouth, 
Him  to  behold  it  was  great  routh : 
And  so  endured  the  dayes  iiftene. 
Till  that  the  lords  on  an  even 
Him  come,  and  told  they  ready  were. 
And  shewed  in  few  words  there. 
How  and  what  wise  they  had  purveyd 
For  his  estate,  and  to  him  said, 
That  twenty  thousand  knights  of  name, 
And  fourty  thousand  without  blame. 
All  come  of  noble  lignee, 
Togider  in  a  companee, 
Were  lodged  on  a  rivers  side, 
Him  and  his  pleasure  there  t'abide. 
The  prince  tho  for  joy  up  rose, 
And  where  they  lodged  were,  he  goes 
Without  more  that  same  night, 
And  these  his  supper  made  to  dight. 
And  with  them  bode  till  it  was  dey. 
And  forthwith  to  take  his  journey, 
Leving  the  streiKht,  holding  the  large. 
Till  he  came  to  his  noble  barge  ; 
And  when  t\As  prince,  thb  lusty  knight. 
With  his  people  in  armes  bright, 
Was  comen  where  he  thought  to  pas, 
And  knew  well  none  abiding  was 
Behind,  but  all  were  there  present, 
Forthwith  anon  all  his  intent 
He  told  them  there,  and  made  his  cries 
Through  his  hoste  that  day  twise, 
Commaunding  every  lives  wight. 
There  being  present  in  his  sigh^ 
To  be  the  morow  on  the  rivage. 
Where  he  begin  would  his  viage. 
The  morrow  come,  the  cry  was  kept, 
Few  was  there  that  night  that  slept. 
But  trussed  and  purveied  for  the  morrow. 
For  fault  of  ships  was  all  their  sorrow. 
For  save  the  barge,  and  other  two. 
Of  ships  there  saw  I  no  mo  : 
Thus  in  their  doubts  as  they  stood. 
Waxing  the  sea,  coraming  the  flood, 
Was  cried,  *  To  ship  goe  every  wight," 
Than  was  but  hie,  that  hie  might. 
And  to  the  barge  me  thought  echone 
They  went,  without  was  left  not  one, 
Horse,  male,  trusse,  ne  bagage, 
Salade,  speare,  gard-brace,  ne  paee. 
But  was  lodged  and  roome  ynough. 
At  which  shipping  me  thought  I  lough, 
And  gan  to  marvaile  in  my  thought, 
How  ever  such  a  ship  was  wrought, 
For  what  people  that  can  encrease, 
Ne  never  so  thicke  might  be  the  prease. 
But  all  had  roome  at  their  will. 
There  was  not  one  was  lodged  ill. 
For  as  I  trow,  my  selfe  the  last 
Was  one,  and  lodged  by  the  mast. 
And  where  I  looked  I  saw  such  rome. 
As  all  were  lodged  in  a  towne. 
Forth  goth  the  ship,  said  was  the  creed, 
And  on  their  knees  for  their  good  speed, 
Downe  kneeled  every  wight  a  while, 
And  praied  fast  that  to  the  yle 
They  might  come  in  safety, 
The  prince  and  all  the  company, 


With  worship  and  withont  blarney 

Or  disclaunder  of  his  name. 

Of  the  promise  he  should  retaurat. 

Within  the  lime  he  did  sojoume^ 

In  his  lend  liiding  his  host, 

This  was  their  prayer  of  loE»t  and  most ; 

To  keepe  the  day  it  might  not  been, 

That  he  appointed  had  with  the  qneeo. 

To  retume  without  slouth 

And  so  assured  had  his  trouth. 

For  which  fault  this  prince,  this  knigfat, 

During  the  time  slept  not  a  night. 

Such  was  his  wo  and  his  disease. 

For  doubt  he  should  tlie  queene  di^leaac 

Forth  goeth  the  ship  with  such  speed. 

Right  as  the  prince  for  his  great  need 

Desire  would  after  his  thought. 

Till  it  unto  the  yle  him  brouriity 

Where  in  hast  upon  the  sanc^ 

He  and  his  people  tooke  the  land. 

With  hertes  glad,  and  chere  light. 

Weening  to  ^  in  Heaven  that  night : 

But  or  Uiey  passed  a  while, 

Entring  in  toward  that  yle. 

All  clad  in  blacke  with  chere  piteonsy 

A  lady  which  never  dispiteous 

Had  be  in  all  her  life  tofore. 

With  sory  chere,  and  herte  to  tore, 

Unto  this  prince  where  he  gan  rid^ 

Come  and  said,  **  Abide,  amde^ 

And  have  no  hast,  but  fast  retoume^ 

No  reason  is  ye  here  sojoume. 

For  your  untruth  hath  us  discried. 

Wo  worth  the  time  we  us  allied 

With  you,  that  are  so  soone  nntrew, 

Alas,  the  day  that  we  you  knew  I 

Alas,  the  time  that  ye  were  bore^ 

For  all  this  lond  by  you  is  lore  ! 

Accursed  be  he  you  hider  brought. 

For  all  your  joy  is  turnd  to  nought. 

Your  acquaintance  we  may  complaine, 

Which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  palne." 

**  Alas,  madame,*'  quoth  tho  this  knight. 

And  with  that  from  his  horse  he  light, 

Wiih  colour  pale,  and  cheekes  lene, 

"  Alas,  what  is  this  for  to  mene  t 

What  have  ye  said,  why  be  ye  wroth  ff 

You  to  displease  I  would  be  loth. 

Know  ye  not  well  the  promesse 

I  made  have  to  your  princesse. 

Which  to  perfourme  is  mine  intent, 

So  mote  I  speed,  as  I  have  ment. 

And  as  I  am  her  very  trew. 

Without  change  or  thought  new. 

And  also  fully  her  servand. 

As  creature  or  man  livand 

May  be  to  lady  or  princesse. 

For  she  mine  Heaven  and  whole  richesse 

Is,  and  the  lady  of  mine  heale. 

My  worlds  joy  and  all  my  weale. 

What  may  this  be,  whence  corns  this  speech  1 

Tell  me,  madame,  I  you  beseech. 

For  sith  the  first  of  my  living. 

Was  I  so  fearfull  of  nothing, 

As  I  am  now  to  heare  you  speake ; 

For  dout  I  feele  mine  herte  breake  ; 

Say  on,  madame,  tell  me  your  will. 

The  reraeuaunt  is  it  good  or  ill  t  *' 

"  Alas,**  (quod  she)  "  that  ve  were  bore. 

For,  for  your  love  this  land  is  lore  I 
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The  queene  is  dead,  and  that  is  ruth, 

For  sorrow  of  your  great  untruth  ; 

Of  two  partes  of  the  lusty  rout 

Of  ladies  that  were  there  abeut, 

That  wont  were  to  talke  and  play. 

Now  are  dead  and  cleane  away. 

And  under  earth  tane  lodging  new  ; 

Alas,  that  ever  ye  were  untrew  1 

For  whan  the  time  ye  set  was  past, 

The  queeno  to  counsaile  sone  in  hast, 

What  was  to  doe,  and  said  great  blame 

Your  acquaintaunce  cause  would  and  shame, 

And  the  ladies  of  their  avise 

Prayed,  for  need  was  to  be  wise, 

In  eschewing  tales  and  songs, 

That  by  them  make  would  ill  tongs. 

And  sey  they  were  lightly  conques^ 

And  prayed  to  a  poore  feast, 

And  foule  had  tlicir  worship  wcivcd, 

Whan  so  unwisely  they  conceived. 

Their  rich  treasour,  and  their  heale, 

Their  famous  name,  and  their  weale, 

To  put  in  such  an  aventure. 

Of  which  the  sclaunder  ever  dure 

Was  like,  without  helpe  of  appele,^ 

Wherefore  they  need  had  of  counsele, 

For  every  wight  of  them  would  say 

Their  closed  yle  an  open  way 

Was  become  to  every  wight, 

And  well  approved  by  a  xnight. 

Which  he  alas,  without  paysaunce, 

Had  soone  acheved  thobeisaunce : 

All  this  was  moved  at  counsell  thrise, 

And  concluded  daily  twise, 

That  bet  was  die  without  blame 

Than  lose  the  riches  of  their  name. 

Wherefore,  the  deaths  acquaiutaunco 

They  chese,  and  left  have  their  pleasaunce, 

For  doubt  to  live  as  reproved, 

In  that  they  you  so  soone  beleeved, 

And  made  their  othes  with  one  accord, 

That  cat,  ne  drinke,  ne  speake  woi*d. 

They  should  never,  but  ever  weping 

Bide  in  a  place  without  parting. 

And  use  their  dayes  in  penaunce. 

Without  desire  of  allegeaunce. 

Of  which  the  truth,  anon,  con  prove. 

For  why  1  the  queen  forthwith  her  leve 

Toko  at  them  all  that  were  present, 

Of  her  defauts  fully  repent, 

And  died  there  withouten  more : 

Thus  are  we  lost  for  evermore  ; 

What  should  I  more  hereof  reherse  1 

Comen  within,  come  see  her  herse. 

Where  ye  shall  see  the  piteous  sight, 

That  ever  yet  was  shewen  to  knight^ 

For  ye  shall  see  ladies  stond, 

Ech  with  a  great  rod  in  bond. 

Clad  in  bhicK,  with  visage  white. 

Ready  each  other  for  to  smite. 

If  any  be  that  will  not  wepo, 

Or  who  that  makes  countenaunce  to  slope  ; 

They  be  so  bet,  that  all  so  blew 

They  be  as  cloth  that  died  is  new. 

Such  is  their  parfite  repentance  ; 

And  thus  they  kcpe  their  ordinance, 

And  will  do  ever  to  the  death. 

While  them  endures  any  breath." 

This  knight  tho  in  armos  twaine. 
This  Uidy  tooke  and  gan  her  saine. 


"  Alas,  my  birtli  !  wo  worth  my  life  !** 
And  even  with  that  he  drew  a  knife. 
And  through  gowne,  doublet,  and  short, 
He  nmde  the  blood  come  from  his  herte, 
And  set  bun  downe  upon  the  greene, 
And  full  repent  closed  his  eene. 
And  save  that  ones  he  drew  his  breath, 
Without  more  thus  he  tooke  his  death. 
For  which  cause  the  lusty  hoast. 
Which  in  a  battaile  on  tlie  coas^ 
At  once  for  sorrow  such  a  cry 
Gan  rere  thorow  the  company, 
That  to  the  Heaven  heard  was  the  sowne. 
And  under  therth  als  fer  adowne. 
That  wild  beasts  for  the  feare 
So  sodainly  afraycd  were, 
That  for  the  doubt,  while  they  might  dure, 
They  ran  as  of  their  lives  unsure. 
From  the  woods  unto  the  plaine, 
And  from  the  valleys  the  high  mountaine 
They  sought,  and  ran  as  beastes  blind, 
That  cleane  forgotten  had  their  kind. 
This  wo  not  ceased,  to  counsaile  went 
These  lords,  and  for  that  lady  sent, 
And  of  avise  what  was  to  done. 
They  her  besought  she  say  would  sone. 
Weeping  full  sore,  all  clad  in  blake, 
This  lady  softly  to  them  spake. 
And  said,  **  My  lords,  by  my  trouth, 
This  mischiefe  it  is  of  your  slouth. 
And  if  ye  had  that  judge  would  right, 
A  prince  that  were  a  very  knight. 
Ye  that  ben  of  astate,  echoue, 
Die  for  his  fault  should  one  and  one  ; 
And  if  he  hold  had  the  promcsse, 
And  done  that  longs  to  gentilnesse, 
And  fulfilled  the  princes  behest. 
This  hasty  farme  had  bene  a  feast, 
•And  now  is  unrecoverable, 
And  us  a  slaunder  aye  durable  ; 
Wherefore,  I  say,  as  of  counsaile. 
In  me  is  none  that  may  availe. 
But,  if  ye  list,  for  remcmbruunce 
Purvey  and  make  such  ordinaunce, 
That  the  queene,  that  was  so  moke. 
With  all  her  women,  dodo  or  soke. 
Might  in  your  land  a  chappell  have, 
With  some  remembraunce  of  her  grave, 
Shewing  her  end  with  the  pity. 
In  some  notable  old  city. 
Nigh  unto  an  high  way, 
Where  every  wight  might  for  her  pray, 
And  for  all  hers  that  have  ben  ti*ew  ;*' 
And  even  with  that  she  changed  hew, 
And  twise  wished  after  tlie  death, 
And  sight,  and  thus  passed  her  breath. 
Than  said  the  lords  of  the  host, 
And  so  conclude  least  and  most, 
Tlmt  they  would  ever  in  houses  of  thacke 
Their  hves  lead,  and  wearo  but  blacke, 
And  forsake  all  their  pleasaunccs, 
And  turn  all  joy  to  penaunccs. 
And  beare  the  dead  prince  to  the  barge. 
And  named  them  should  have  tlie  charge ; 
And  to  the  hearse  where  lay  the  queen. 
The  reraenaunt  went,  and  down  on  kneen, 
Holding  their  bonds  on  high,  gon  crie, 
**  Mercy,  mercy,"  everich  thrie. 
And  curacd  tlie  time  that  ever  slouth 
Should  have  such  masterdomo  of  trouth. 
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And  to  the  barge  a  long  mile, 

They  bare  her  forth,  and  in  a  while 

All  the  ladies  one  and  one. 

By  companies  were  brought  echone, 

And  past  the  sea  and  tookc  the  laud, 

And  in  new  herses  on  a  sand. 

Put  and  brought  were  all  anon. 

Unto  a  city  closed  with  stone. 

Where  it  had  been  used  aye 

The  kings  of  the  land  to  lay. 

After  they  raigned  in  honours. 

And  writ  was  which  were  conquerours, 

In  an  abbey  of  nunnes  which  were  blako. 

Which  accustomed  were  to  walce. 

And  of  usage  rise  ech  a  night 

To  pray  for  every  lives  wight ; 

And  so  befell  as  in  the  guise, 

Ordeint  and  said  was  the  scrvise, 

Of  the  prince  and  of  the  queen. 

So  devoutly  as  might  been. 

And  after  that  about  the  herses, 

Many  orisons  and  verses. 

Without  note  full  softely. 

Said  were  and  that  full  heartily. 

That  all  the  .night  till  it  was  day, 

The  people  in  the  church  con  pray 

Unto  the  holy  Trinity, 

Of  these  soulcs  to  have  pity. 

And  whan  the  night  past  and  ronne 
Was,  and  the  new  day  begonne. 
The  yong  morrow  with  rayes  red, 
Which  from  the  Sunne  over  all  con  spred^ 
Atempered  clere  was  and  faire, 
And  made  a  time  of  wholsome  aire. 
Befell  a  wonder  case  and  strange, 
Among  the  people  and  gan  change 
Soone  the  word  and  every  woo 
Unto  a  joy,  and  some  to  two  : 
A  bird,  all  fedred  blew  and  greene, 
Witli  bright  rayes  like  gold  betweene, 
As  small  thred  over  every  joynt, 
All  full  of  colour  strange  and  coint, 
Uncouth  and  wonderful  I  to  sight. 
Upon  the  queens  her«e  con  light, 
And  song  full  low  and  softely, 
Three  songs  in  her  harmony, 
Unlettcd  of  every  wight. 
Till,  at  the  last,  an  aged  knight 
Which  seemed  a  man  in  great  thought 
Like  as  he  set  all  thing  at  nought. 
With  visage  and  eyen  all  forwcpt 
And  pale,  as  man  long  unslept. 
By  the  herses  as  he  stood 
Witli  hasty  hondling  of  his  hood 
Unto  a  prince  that  by  him  past 
Made  the  bridde  somewhat  agast, 
Wlierefoi*e  he  rose  and  left  his  song, 
And  depart  from  us  among. 
And  spread  his  wings  for  to  passe 
By  the  4)lace  he  entred  was, 
And  in  his  hast,  shortly  to  tell, 
Him  hurt,  that  backeward  downe  he  fell, 
From  a  window  richly  peint 
With  lives  of  many  divers  seint. 
And  bet  his  wings  and  bled  fast, 
And  of  the  hurt  thus  died  and  past. 
And  lay  there  well  an  houre  and  more, 
Till,  at  the  last,  of  briddes  a  scoi*o 
Come  and  sembled  at  the  place 
Where  the  window  broken  wan, 


And  made  swiche  waimentacionn. 
That  pity  was  to  heare  the  soan. 
And  the  warbles  of  their  throtesy 
And  the  complaint  of  their  notes. 
Which  from  joy  cleane  was  reversed. 
And  of  them  one  the  glas  soone  peraed. 
And  in  his  beke  of  colours  nine. 
An  herbe  he  brought  flourelesse,  aU 
Full  of  small  leaves  and  plaine. 
Swart  and  long  with  many  a  vaine^ 
And  where  his  fellow  lay  thus  dede^ 
This  hearbe  down  laid  by  his  hede. 
And  dressed  it  full  softily. 
And  hong  his  head  and  stood  thereby. 
Which  hearb,  in  lesse  than  halfe  an  boore, 
Gan  over  all  knit,  and  after  floure 
Full  out  and  wexe  ripe  the  seed^ 
And  right  as  one  another  feed 
Would,  in  his  bcake  he  tooke  the  gnun^ 
And  in  his  fellowes  beake  certaine 
It  put,  and  thus,  within  the  third. 
Up  stood  and  pruned  him  the  bird. 
Which  dead  had  be  in  all  our  sight. 
And  both  togither  forth  their  flight 
Tooke  singing  from  us,  and  their  lere. 
Was  none  disturb  hem  would  ne  greve ; 
And  whan  they  parted  were  and  gone 
Th'abbesse  the  seeds  soone  echone 
Gadred  had,  and  in  her  hand 
The  herb  she  tooke,  well  avisand 
The  leafe,  the  seed,  the  stalkc,  the  floure^ 
And  said  it  had  a  good  savour. 
And  was  no  common  herb  to  find, 
And  well  approved  of  uncoutli  kind, 
And  than  other  more  vertnouse. 
Who  so  have  it  might  for  to  use 
In  his  need,  flowre,  leafe,  or  graine. 
Of  their  lieale  might  be  certaine  ; 
And  laid  it  downe  upon  the  herse 
Where  lay  the  queene,  and  gan  reherse, 
Echone  to  other  that  they  had  scene. 
And  taling  thus  the  sede  wex  greene^ 
And  on  the  dry  herse  gan  spring. 
Which  me  tliought  a  wondnius  thing. 
And  after  that  Houre  and  new  seed. 
Of  which  the  people  all  tooke  heed. 
And  said,  it  was  some  great  miracle. 
Or  medicine  fine  more  than  triacle, 
And  were  well  done  there  to  assay. 
If  it  might  ease  in  any  way 
The  corses,  which  with  torch  light. 
They  waked  had  there  all  that  night* 
Soone  did  the  lords  there  consent. 
And  all  the  people  thereto  content. 
With  easie  words  and  little  fare. 
And  made  the  queenes  visage  bare. 
Which  shewed  was  to  all  alK>ut, 
Wherefore  in  swoone  fell  whole  the  rout. 
And  were  so  sory,  most  and  least, 
That  long  of  weeping  they  not  ceast^ 
For  of  their  lord  the  reroembraunce 
Unto  them  was  such  displeasaunce. 
That  for  to  live  they  called  a  paine. 
So  were  they  very  true  and  plaine ; 
And  after  this,  the  good  abbesse 
Of  the  graine  gan  chese  and  dresse 
Three,  with  her  fingers  cleane  and  small, 
And  in  the  queenes  mouth  by  tale. 
One  after  other  full  easilv. 
She  put  and  full  conningly. 
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Which  fthewed  soone  such  vertue. 

That  prevcd  was  the  medicine  true, 

For  with  a  smiling  countcnauncc 

The  quccne  uprose,  and  of  usaunce, 

As  she  was  wont,  to  every  wight 

She  made  good  cheere,  for  which  sight 

The  people  kneeling  on  the  stones, 

Thought  they  in  Heaven  were  soule  and  bones: 

And  to  the  prince  where  he  lay. 

They  went  to  make  the  same  assay  ; 

And  whan  the  qucene  it  understood, 

And  how  the  medicine  was  good, 

She  prayed  slie  might  have  the  graines 

To  relcve  him  from  the  paines 

Which  she  and  he  had  lx)th  endured. 

And  to  him  went,  and  so  him  cured. 

That  within  a  little  space. 

Lusty  and  fresh  on  live  he  was 

And  in  good  hele,  and  hole  of  speech, 

And  lough,  and  said,  **  Gramercy  leech,'' 

For  which  the  joy  throughout  the  toun, 

So  great  was  that  the  bels  sown 

Afraied  the  people,  a  joumay 

About  the  city  every  way. 

And  come  and  asked  cause  and  why. 

They  rongen  were  so  stately  1 

And  after  that  the  queene,  th'abbesse 

Made  diligence,  or  they  would  ccsse. 

Such,  that  of  ladies  soone  a  rout 

Shewing  the  queene  was  all  about. 

And  called  by  name  cchone  and  told. 

Was  none  forgotten  young  ne  old  ; 

There  might  men  see  joyes  new, 

Whan  the  medicine  fine  and  trew. 

Thus  restored  had  every  wight. 

So  well  the  queene  as  the  knight. 

Unto  pcrfit  joy  and  hele. 

That  Acting  they  were  in  such  wele 

As  fulkc  that  would  in  no  wise, 

Dcsii-e  moi'o  perfit  paradise. 

And  thus,  whan  passed  was  the  sorrow, 

With  mikel  joy  soone  on  the  morrow, 

The  king,  the  quccne,  and  every  lord. 

With  all  the  ladies  by  one  uccoi*d, 

A  general  1  asuembly 

Great  cry  through  the  country. 

The  which  after  as  their  intent 

Was  turned  to  a  parliament. 

Where  was  ordained  and  aviscd 

Kvery  thing  and  devised. 

That  please  might  to  most  and  leaf^t, 

And  there  concluded  was  the  feast. 

Within  the  vie  to  be  hold 

With  full  consent  of  young  and  old. 

In  the  same  wise  as  before. 

As  thing  should  be  withouten  more  ; 

And  shipped  and  thither  went. 

And  into  straunge  realmes  sent 

To  kings,  queenes,  and  duchesses. 

To  divers  princes  and  princesses. 

Of  their  linage,  and  can  pray 

That  it  might  like  them  at  that  day 

Of  mariage,  for  their  sport. 

Come  sec  the  ylc  and  them  disport. 

Where  should  bo  jousts  and  tumaies, 

And  armes  done  in  other  waies, 

Signifying  over  all  the  day. 

After  Aprill  within  May  ; 

And  was  avised  that  ladies  tweinc, 

Of  good  estate  and  well  beseine. 


With  certaine  knights  and  squiera. 

And  of  the  queenes  officers, 

In  manner  of  an  embassade. 

With  certain  letters  closed  and  made. 

Should  take  the  barge  and  depart. 

And  seeke  my  lady  every  part. 

Till  they  her  found  for  any  thing, 

Both  charged  have  queene  and  king. 

And  as  their  lady  and  maistres. 

Her  to  beseke  of  gentilnes, 

At  the  day  there  for  to  been. 

And  oft  her  recommaund  the  queen, 

And  prayes  for  all  loves  to  host. 

For,  but  she  come,  all  well  be  wast. 

And  the  feast  a  busincsse 

Without  joy  or  lustinesse  : 

And  tooko  them  tokens  and  good  speed 

Praid  God  send,  after  their  need. 

Forth  went  the  ladies  and  the  knights. 

And  were  out  fourtcene  daics  and  nights. 

And  brought  my  lady  in  their  barge, 

And  had  well  sped  and  done  their  charge  ; 

Whereof  the  queene  so  hartily  glad 

Was,  that,  in  sotli,  such  joy  she  had 

Whan  the  ship  approched  lend. 

That  she  my  lady  on  the  send 

Met,  and  in  armes  so  constraine. 

That  wonder  was  behold  them  twaine, 

Which  to  mv  dome  during  twelve  houreSy 

Neither  for  heat  ne  watry  shoures. 

Departed  not  no  company, 

Saving  themselfe  but  none  them  by. 

But  gave  them  leisour  at  their  ease. 

To  rehearse  joy  and  disease. 

After  the  pleasure  and  courages 

Of  their  young  and  tender  ages  : 

And  after  with  many  a  knight 

Brought  were,  where,  as  for  tliat  night. 

They  parted  not,  for  to  pleasaunce. 

Content  was  herte  and  couutenaunce 

Both  of  the  queene  and  my  maistresso. 

This  was  that  night  their  busincsse  : 

And  on  the  morrow  with  huge  rout, 

This  prince  of  lords  him  about. 

Come  and  to  my  lady  said 

That  of  her  comming  glad  and  well  apaid 

He  was,  and  full  conningly 

Her  thanked  and  full  heartily. 

And  lough  and  smiled,  and  said,  "  >'wis. 

That  was  in  doubt  in  safety  is  :** 

And  commaunded  do  diligence. 

And  spare  for  neither  gold  ne  spence, 

But  make  ready,  for  on  the  morow 

Wedded,  with  saint  John  to  borrow, 

He  would  be,  withouten  more. 

And  let  them  wite  this  lesse  and  more. 

The  morow  come,  and  the  service 

Of  mariage,  in  such  a  wise 

Said  was,  that  with  more  honour 

Was  never  prince  ne  conquerour 

Wedde,  ne  with  such  com|Hiny 

Of  gentilnessc  in  chivalry, 

Ne  of  ladies  so  great  routs, 

Ne  so  beseen,  as  all  abouts 

They  were  there,  I  certifie 

You  on  my  life  withouten  He. 

And  the  feast  hold  was  in  tcntis. 
As  to  tell  you  mine  entent  is. 
In  a  rome,  a  large  plaine 
Under  a  wood  in  a  champaine, 
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Betwixt  a  rirer  and  a  welle. 
Where  never  had  abbay,  ne  selle 
Ben,  ne  kirke,  house,  ne  TiUage, 
In  time  of  any  mans  age  : 
And  dared  three  months  the  feaaty 
In  one  estate  and  never  ceast. 
From  early  the  rising  of  the  Sonne, 
Till  the  day  spent  was  and  yronne. 
In  justing,  dauncing,  and  lustinesse, 
And  all  that  sowned  to  gentilnesse. 

Andy  as  me  thoaght,  Uie  second  marrow. 
Whan  ended  was  all  old  sorrow. 
And  in  surety  every  wight 
Had  with  his  lady  slept  a  night. 
The  prince,  the  queene,  and  all  the  rest, 
Unto  my  lady  made  request. 
And  her  besought  oft  and  praied 
To  me  wards  to  l>e  well  apaied, 
And  consider  mine  old  trouth. 
And  on  my  paioes  have  routh, 
And  me  accept  to  her  servise. 
In  such  forme  and  in  such  wise. 
That  wc  both  might  be  as  one. 
Thus  prayed  the  queene,  and  everichone  : 
And,  for  there  should  be  no  nay, 
They  stint  justing  all  a  day. 
To  pray  my  lady  and  requere 
Be  content  and  out  of  fere. 
And  with  good  herte  make  friendly  cheare. 
And  said  it  was  a  happy  yeare  : 
At  which  she  smiled  aud  said,  ywis, 
**  I  trow  well  he  my  servaunt  is. 
And  would  my  welfare,  as  I  trist. 
So  would  I  his,  and  would  he  wist 
How,  and  I  knew  that  his  trouth 
Continue  would  without  slouth. 
And  be  such  as  ye  here  report, 
]l<^training  both  courage  and  sport, 
I  couth  coiisent  at  your  request, 
To  be  named  of  your  fest, 
And  do  after  your  usauuce. 
In  obeyin*?  your  pleasaunce  ; 
At  your  request  this  I  consent, 
To  please  you  in  your  entent. 
And  eke  the  soveraine  above 
Commanded  hath  me  for  to  love, 
And  before  other  him  prefer, 
Against  which  prince  may  be  no  wer, 
For  his  power  over  all  raigneth. 
That  other  would  for  nought  him  paincth, 
And  sith  his  will  and  yours  is  one, 
Contrary  in  me  shall  be  none." 
Tho  (as  me  thought)  the  promise 
Of  marriage  before  the  mese 
Desired  was  of  every  wight 
To  bo  made  the  same  night. 
To  put  away  all  maner  douts 
Of  every  wight  thereabouts, 
And  HO  was  do;  and  on  the  morrow, 
Wlian  every  thought  and  every  sorrow 
Dislotlged  was  out  of  mine  heiie, 
With  every  wo  and  every  smert, 
Unto  a  tent  prince  and  princes, 
Me  thought,  brought  mo  and  my  malstres, 
And  said  we  were  at  full  ago 
There  to  conclude  our  marriage, 
With  ladicH,  kniglits,  and  squiers, 
And  a  great  host  of  ministers. 
With  instruments  and  sounes  diverse, 
That  long  were  hero  to  rehearse. 


Which  tent  was  church  p^rochiall, 

Ordaint  was  in  especiall. 

For  the  feast  and  for  the  saere. 

Where  archbishop,  and  archdiacre 

Song  full  out  the  servise. 

After  the  custome  and  the  guiae. 

And  the  churches  ordinaunce  ; 

And  after  that  to  dine  and  daonoe 

Brought  were  we,  and  to  diTcrs  pUyes, 

And  ior  our  speed  ech  with  prayes. 

And  merry  was  most  and  least. 

And  said  amended  was  the  feast. 

And  were  right  glad  lady  and  lord. 

Of  the  marriage  and  th*accord. 

And  wished  us  hertes  pleasaunce, 

Joy,  hele,  and  continuance. 

And  to  the  ministrils  made  request. 

That  in  encreaaing  of  the  fest. 

They  would  touch  their  cords. 

And  with  some  new  joyeux  accords, 

Moove  the  people  to  gladnesse. 

And  praiden  of  all  gentilnesse, 

Ech  to  paine  them  for  the  day. 

To  shew  his  cunning  and  his  play. 

Tho  began  sownes  mervelous 

Entuned  with  accords  joyous. 

Round  about  all  the  tents. 

With  thousands  of  instruments. 

That  every  wight  to  daunce  them  pained. 

To  be  merry  was  none  that  fained. 

Which  sowne  me  troubled  in  my  sleepc^ 

That  fro  my  bed  fortli  I  lepe, 

Wening  to  be  at  the  feast. 

But  whan  I  woke  all  was  ceast. 

For  there  n*as  lady  ne  creature. 

Save  on  the  wals  old  portraiture 

Of  horsmen,  haukes,  and  hounds. 

And  hurt  deere  full  of  wounds. 

Some  like  bitten,  some  hurt  with  shot. 

And,  as  my  dreame,  seemed  that  was  not ; 

And  wlian  I  wake,  and  knew  the  troath. 

And  ye  had  seen,  of  very  routh, 

I  trow  ye  would  have  wept  a  weke. 

For  never  man  yet  halfe  so  seke; 

I  went  escaped  with  the  life. 

And  was  for  fault  that  sword  ne  knife 

I  find  ne  might  my  life  t'abridge, 

Ne  thing  that  kerved,  no  had  edge. 

Wherewith  I  might  my  woful  pains 

Have  voided  with  bleeding  of  my  vains. 

Lo,  here  my  blisse,  lo,  here  my  paine. 

Which  to  my  lady  I  do  complaiue. 

And  grace  and  mercy  her  requere. 

To  end  my  wo  and  busic  fere. 

And  me  accept  to  her  servise. 

After  her  service  in  such  avise. 

That  of  my  dreame  the  substaunce 

Might  turne  once  to  cognisaunce. 

And  cognisaunce  to  very  preve 

By  full  consent  and  good  leve. 

Or  els  without  more  I  pray. 

That  this  night,  or  it  be  day, 

I  mote  unto  my  dreame  retume. 

And  sleeping  so,  forth  aie  eojourne 

About  the  yle  of  pleasaunce, 

Under  my  ladies  obeisaunce. 

In  her  servise,  and  in  such  wise. 

As  it  please  her  may  to  devise. 

And  gnice  ones  t*>  be  accept. 

Like  as  I  di-eamed  wlian  I  slepl^ 
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And  dure  a  thousand  yeare  and  ten, 
In  her  good  will,  amen,  amen. 


Fairest  of  faire,  and  goodliest  on  live, 

Alt  my  secret  to  you  I  plaino  and  shrive. 

Requiring  grace  and  of  complaint. 

To  be  healed  or  martyred  as  a  saint, 

For  by  my  trouth  I  sweare,  and  by  this  booke. 

Ye  may  both  heale  and  slee  me  with  a  looke. 

Go  forth  mine  owne  true  herte  innocent. 

And  with  humblesse,  do  thine  observaunce. 

And  to  thy  lady  on  thy  knees  present 

Thy  servise  new,  and  think  how  great  picasauce 

It  is  to  live  under  th'obeisance 

Of  her  that  may  with  her  looks  soft 

Give  thee  the  bliase  that  thou  desirest  oft. 


Be  diligent,  awake,  obey,  and  di'ede, 
And  not  too  wild  of  thy  countcnaunce. 
But  meeke  and  glad,  and  thy  nature  feed. 
To  do  each  thing  that  may  her  plcasance. 
Whan  thou  shalt  sleep,  have  aie  in  remembrance 
Th'image  of  her  which  may  with  lookes  soft 
Give  thee  the  biisse  that  thou  desirest  ofL 

And  if  so  be  that  thou  her  name  find 
Written  in  booke,  or  els  upon  wall, 
Looke  that  thou,  as  servaunt  true  and  kind. 
Thine  obeisaunce,  as  she  were  there  withall  ; 
Faining  in  love  is  breeding  of  a  fall 
From  the  grace  of  her,  whose  lookes  soft 
May  give  the  biisse  that  thou  desirest  oft. 

Ye  that  this  ballade  read  shall, 
I  pray  you  keepe  you  from  the  fall. 


THE  FLOWER  AND  THE  LEAF. 


A  gentlewoman  out  of  an  arbour  in  a  grove»  seeth  a  groat  companio  of  knights  and  ladios  in  a  daunce  upon  the 
greene  graaae :  the  which  being  ended,  they  all  kneele  downe,  and  do  honour  to  the  daisic,  tome  to  the  flower,  and 
•ome  to  the  leafe.  Afterward  this  gentlewoman  leameth  by  one  of  theae  ladies  the  meaning  hereof,  which  is  this : 
They  which  honour  the  flower,  a  thing  fading  with  every  blast,  are  such  as  looke  after  beautie  and  worldly  pleasures 
But  they  that  honour  the  leafe,  which  abideth  with  the  root,  notwithstanding  the  frosts  and  winter  stormes,  are 
they  which  follow  vertue  and  during  qualities,  without  regard  of  worldly  respects. 
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Whan  that  Phebns  his  chair  of  gold  so  hie 
Had  whirled  up  the  sterry  sky  aloft, 
And  in  the  Boole  was  entred  certainly, 
When  shourcs  sweet  of  raine  descended  soft. 
Causing  the  ground  fcle  times  and  oft. 
Up  for  to  give  many  an  wholsome  aire. 
And  every  pUine  was  clothed  fairo 

With  new  greene,  and  maketh  small  floures 
To  springen  here  and  there  in  field  and  in  mede. 
So  very  good  and  wholsonio  be  the  shoures. 
That  it  renueth  that  was  old  and  dede. 
In  winter  time  ;  and  out  of  every  sede 
Springeth  the  hearbe,  so  that  cvcrv  wight 
Of  this  season  wexetli  glad  and  light. 

And  I  so  glad  of  the  season  swete. 
Was  happed  thus  upon  a  certaine  night, 
As  I  lay  m  my  bed,  alcepe  full  unnicto 
Was  unto  me,  but  whv  that  I  ne  mi^ht 
Rest,  I  ne  wist :  for  there  n'as  earthly  wight 
As  I  suppose  had  more  herts  case 
Than  I ;  for  I  n'ad  sicknessc  nor  disease. 

Wherefore  I  mervaile  greatly  of  my  selfe. 
That  I  so  long  withouten  sleepe  lay, 
And  up  I  rose  three  houres  after  twelfe, 
About  the  springing  of  the  day. 
And  on  I  put  my  geare  and  mine  array, 
And  to  a  pleasaunt  grove  I  gan  passe. 
Long  er  tlie  bright  Sonne  up  risen  was. 


In  which  were  okes  great,  streight  as  a  line, 
Under  the  which  the  grasse  so  fresh  of  hew, 
Was  newly  sprong,  and  an  eight  foot  or  nine 
Every  tree  well  fro  his  fellow  grew. 
With  branches  brode,  laden  with  levcs  new^ 
That  sprongcn  out  ayen  the  sunne-shene. 
Some  very  red,  and  some  a  glad  light  greue. 

Which  as  me  thought  was  right  a  pleasant  sighti 

And  eke  the  briddes  songe  for  to  here. 

Would  have  rejoiced  any  earthly  wight, 

And  I  that  couth  not  yet  in  no  manere 

Heare  the  nightingale  of  all  the  yeare, 

Ful  busily  herkened  with  herte  and  with  eare. 

If  I  her  voice  perceive  coud  any  where. 

And,  at  the  Ust,  a  path  of  little  brede 

I  found,  that  greatly  had  not  used  be. 

For  it  forgrowcn  was  with  grasse  and  wcede. 

That  well  unneth  a  wighte  mi{;ht  it  so  : 

Thought  I,  this  path  some  whider  goth,  parde  ; 

And  so  I  followed,  till  it  me  brought 

To  right  a  pleasaunt  herber  well  y  wrought, 

That  benched  was,  and  with  turfes  new 
Freshly  tun'ed,  whereof  the  grene  gras, 
So  small,  so  thicke,  so  short,  so  fresh  of  hew, 
That  most  like  unto  green  wool  wot  I  it  was : 
The  hegge  also  that  yede  in  compas. 
And  closed  in  all  the  greene  herbere. 
With  sicamour  was  set  and  egUtere  ; 
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Wrethen  iu  fere  so  well  and  cunningly. 

That  every  branch  and  leafe  grew  by  mesure^ 

Plaine  as  a  bord,  of  an  height  by  and  by, 

I  sie  never  thing  I  you  ensure, 

So  well  done  ;  for  he  that  tooke  the  cure 

It  to  make  ytrow,  did  all  his  pelno 

To  make  it  passe  all  tho  that  men  have  seine. 

And  shapen  was  this  hcrbcr  roofe  and  all 
As  a  prcty  parlour ;  and  also 
The  heege  as  thicke  as  a  castle  wall. 
That  who  that  list  i^-ithout  to  stond  or  go, 
Though  he  would  all  day  prien  to  and  fro, 
He  should  not  see  if  there  were  any  wight 
Within  or  no  ;  but  ouc  within  well  might 

Perceive  all  tho  that  ycden  there  without 

In  the  field,  that  was  on  every  side 

Covered  with  corn  and  grasse,  that  out  of  doubt. 

Though  one  would  seeke  all  the  world  wide. 

So  rich  a  iielde  coud  not  be  espido 

On  no  coast,  as  of  the  quantity. 

For  of  all  good  thing  there  was  plenty. 

And  I  that  all  this  plcasaunt  sight  sic. 
Thought  sodainly  I  felt  so  sweet  an  aire 
Of  the  eglentere,  that  certaincly 
There  is  no  hert,  I  deme,  in  such  dispaire, 
Ne  with  thoughts  fn)ward  and  contraire, 
So  overlaid,  but  it  should  soone  have  bote. 
If  it  had  ones  felt  this  savour  sote. 

And  as  I  stood  and  cast  aside  mine  cie, 

I  was  ware  of  the  fairest  medler  tree, 

That  ever  yet  in  all  my  life  I  sie. 

As  full  of  blossomes  as  it  might  be. 

Therein  a  goldfinch  leaping  pretile 

Fro  bough  to  bough  ;  and,  as  him  list,  he  cct 

Here  and  there  of  buds  and  floures  sweet. 

And  to  the  herber  side  was  joyning 
This  faire  tree,  of  which  I  have  you  told, 
And  at  the  last  the  brid  began  to  sing. 
Whan  he  had  eaten  what  he  eat  wold  ; 
So  passing  sweetly,  that  by  manifold 
It  was  more  pleasaunt  than  1  coud  devise, 
And  whan  his  song  was  ended  in  this  wise, 

The  nightingale  with  so  merry  a  note 

Answered  him,  that  all  the  wood  rong 

So  sodainly,  that  as  it  were  a  sote, 

I  stood  astonied,  so  was  I  with  the  song 

Thorow  ravished,  that  till  late  and  long, 

I  ne  wist  in  what  place  I  was,  ue  where  ; 

And  ayen,  me  thought,  she  song  ever  by  mine  ere. 

Wherefore  I  waited  about  busily 
On  every  side,  if  I  her  might  see  ; 
And,  at  the  last,  I  gan  full  well  aspy 
Where  she  sat  in  a  fresh  grene  laurer  tree, 
On  the  further  side  even  right  by  me. 
That  gave  so  passing  a  delicious  smell. 
According  to  the  eglentere  full  well. 

Whereof  I  had  so  inly  great  pleasure, 
That,  as  me  thought,  I  surely  ravished  was 
Into  Paradise,  where  my  desire 
Was  for  to  be,  and  no  ferther  passe 
As  for  that  day,  and  on  the  sote  grasse 
I  sat  me  downe,  for  as  for  mine  entent. 
The  bxrdes  son^  was  more  convenient, 


And  more  pleasaunt  to  me  by  many  fold. 
Than  meat  or  drinke,  or  any  other  thing. 
Thereto  the  herber  was  so  fresh  and  col^ 
The  wholesome  savours  eke  so  comfortiDg, 
That,  as  I  demed,  ath  the  beginning 
Of  the  world  was  never  seene  er  thjm 
So  pleasaunt  a  ground  of  none  earthly  man. 

And  as  I  sat  the  birds  barkening  thus, 
Me  thought  that  I  heard  voices  sodainly^ 
The  most  sweetest  and  most  delicious 
That  ever  anv  wight  I  trow  truly 
Heard  in  their  life,  for  the  armony 
And  sweet  accord  was  in  so  good  mosike^ 
That  the  voice  to  angels  most  was  like. 

At  the  last,  out  of  a  grove  even  by, 
That  was  right  goodly  and  pleasaunt  to  sigfa^ 
I  sie  where  there  came  singing  lustily 
A  world  of  ladies  ;  but,  to  tell  aright 
Their  great  beauty,  it  lieth  not  in  my  mi^t, 
Ne  their  array  ;  neverthelesse  I  shall 
Tell  you  a  part,  though  I  speake  not  of  aH 

The  Burcotes  white  of  velvet  wele  sittings 

They  were  in  dadde ;  and  the  semes  ecfaooe^ 

As  it  were  a  manere  garmshing. 

Was  set  with  emerauds  one  and  oney 

By  and  by  ;  but  many  a  riche  stone 

Was  set  on  the  purfiles,  out  of  dout. 

Of  colors,  sieves,  and  traines  roond  about 

As  great  pearles  round  and  orient. 
Diamonds  fine,  and  rubies  red, 
And  many  another  stone  of  which  I  went 
The  names  now  ;  and  everich  on  her  bead 
A  rich  fret  of  gold,  which  without  dmd 
Was  full  of  stately  riche  stones  set. 
And  every  lady  had  a  chapelet 

On  her  head  of  [branches]  fresh  and  grene^ 

So  wele  wrought  and  so  mervelously. 

That  it  was  a  noble  siglit  to  sene. 

Some  of  laurer,  and  some  full  pleasanntly 

Had  chapelets  of  woodbind,  and  sadly 

Some  of  agnu9  ctuitu  were  also 

Chapelets  fresh ;  but  there  were  many  of  tbo 

That  daunced,  and  eke  song  full  soberly. 
But  all  they  yede  in  manner  of  compaoe^ 
But  one  there  yede  in  mid  the  company. 
Sole  by  her  selfe,  but  all  followed  the  pue 
That  she  kepte,  whose  heavenly  figured  lace 
So  pleasaunt  was,  and  her  wele  shape  penoo, 
That  of  beauty  she  past  hem  everichon. 

And  more  richly  beseene,  by  many  fold 
She  was  also  in  every  maner  thin^ 
On  her  head  full  pleasaunt  to  behold, 
A  crowne  of  golde  rich  for  any  king, 
A  braunch  of  agniu  castus  eke  bearing 
In  her  hand  ;  and  to  my  sight  truly. 
She  lady  was  of  the  company. 

And  she  began  a  roundell  lustely, 
That  **  Suse  lefoyUs^  devera  moy,"  men  Cill, 
"  Siene  et  mo^  joly  cotter  est  endartny" 
And  than  the  company  answered  all. 
With  voices  sweet  entuned,  and  so  small, 
That  me  thought  it  t-he  sweetest  melody 
That  ever  I  heard  in  my  life  soothjjy. 
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And  thus  they  came,  dauncing  and  singing 
Into  the  middes  of  the  mede  echone, 
Before  the  herber  where  I  was  sitting, 
And,  God  wot,  me  thought  I  was  wel  bigonc. 
For  thui  I  might  aviso  hem  one  by  one, 
Who  fairest  was,  who  coud  best  dance  or  sing. 
Or  who  most  womanly  was  in  all  thing. 

They  had  not  daunced  but  a  little  throw, 

Whan  that  I  hearde  ferre  off  sodainly. 

So  great  a  noise  of  thundering  trumpcs  blow. 

As  though  it  should  have  departed  tne  skie  ; 

And  after  that  within  a  while  I  sie. 

From  the  same  grove  where  the  ladies  como  out, 

Of  men  of  armes  comming  such  a  rout. 

As  all  the  men  on  earth  had  been  assembled 
In  that  place,  wele  horsed  for  the  nones, 
Scering  so  fast,  that  all  the  earth  trembled : 
But  for  to  speake  of  riches  and  [of]  stones. 
And  men  and  horse,  I  trow  the  large  woues, 
Of  Pretir  John,  ne  all  his  tresory. 
Might  not  unneth  have  boght  the  tenth  party 

Of  their  array :  who  so  list  heare  more, 
I  sh^dl  rehearse,  so  as  I  can,  a  lite. 
Out  of  the  grove,  that  I  spake  of  before, 
I  sie  come  first  all  in  their  clokes  white, 
A  company,  that  ware  for  their  delite, 
Chapelets  fresh  of  okes  seriall, 
.  Newly  sprong,  and  trumpets  they  were  all. 

On  every  trumpe  hanging  a  broad  banere 
Of  fine  tartarium  were  full  richely  bete. 
Every  trumpet  his  lords  armes  here, 
About  their  neckes  with  great  pearles  sete 
Collers  brode,  for  cost  they  would  not  lete, 
As  it  would  seem,  for  their  schochoncs  echone. 
Were  set  about  with  many  a  precious  stone. 

Their  hor^  hameis  was  all  white  also. 
And  after  them  next  in  one  company. 
Came  kings  of  armes,  and  no  mo, 
In  clokes  of  white  cloth  of  gold  richly  ; 
Chapelets  of  greene  on  their  heads  on  hie. 
The  crowns  that  they  on  their  scochones  here. 
Were  set  with  pearle,  ruby,  and  saphere, 

And  eke  g^reat  diamondes  many  one ; 

But  all  their  horse  hameis  and  other  geare 

Was  in  a  sute  according  everichonc, 

As  ye  have  heard  the  foresaid  trumpets  were ; 

And  by  seeming  they  were  nothing  to  lere, 

And  their  euidtng  they  did  so  manerly. 

And  after  hem  came  a  great  company 

Of  heraudes  and  pursevauntes  eke, 
Arraied  in  clothes  of  white  velvet, 
And  hardily  they  were  no  thing  to  seke. 
How  they  on  them  should  the  hameis  set ; 
And  every  man  Iiad  on  a  chapelet ; 
Scochones  and  eke  horse  hameis  indede. 
They  had  in  sute  of  hem  that  'fore  hem  yede. 

Next  afler  hem  came  in  armour  bright 
All  save  their  licades,  secmely  knightes  nine. 
And  every  claspe  and  naile,  an  to  my  eight. 
Of  their  hameis  were  of  re<i  ^olde  fine, 
With  cloth  of  gold,  and  furred  with  ermine 
Were  tlie  trappoures  of  their  stedes  strong. 
Wide  and  lax^,  that  to  the  ground  did  hong. 


And  every  bosse  of  bridle  and  paitrell 
That  they  had,  was  worth,  as  I  would  wene, 
A  thousand  pound  ;  and  on  their  heades  well 
Dressed  were  crowncs  of  laurer  grene. 
The  best  made  that  ever  I  had  sene. 
And  every  knight  had  after  him  ridmg' 
Three  henchemen  on  him  awaiting. 

Of  which  every  [first]  on  a  short  tronchoun 
Hb  lordes  helme  bare,  so  richly  dight. 
That  the  worst  was  worthe  the  ransoun 
Of  [any]  king ;  the  second  a  shield  bright 
Bare  at  his  backe  ;  the  thred  bare  upright 
A  mighty  spcre,  full  sliarpe  ground  and  kcne. 
And  every  childe  ware  of  leaves  grene 

A  fresh  chapelet  upon  his  haires  bright ; 
And  clokes  white  of  fine  velvet  they  ware. 
Their  steeds  trapped  and  raied  right 
Without  difference  as  their  lordes  were. 
And  after  hem  on  many  a  fresh  corsere. 
There  came  of  armed  knights  such  a  rout, 
That  they  bespread  the  lu^e  field  about. 

And  all  they  ware  after  their  degrees 

Chapelets  newe  made  of  laurer  grene, 

Some  of  [the]  oke,  and  some  of  other  trees, 

Some  in  their  bonds  bare  boughes  sliene, 

Some  of  laurer,  and  some  of  okes  kene. 

Some  of  hauthorue,  and  some  of  [the]  woodbind. 

And  many  mo  which  I  had  not  in  mind. 

And  so  they  came,  their  horses  freshly  stering, 
With  bloody  sownes  of  hir  trompcs  loud  ; 
Thei*c  sie  I  many  an  uncouth  disguising 
In  the  array  of  these  knightes  proud, 
And  at  the  last  as  evenly  as  they  coud. 
They  took  tlieii*  places  in  middes  of  the  mede, 
And  every  knight  turned  his  horses  hcdo 

To  his  fellow,  and  lightly  laid  a  spere 

In  the  rest ;  and  so  justcs  began 

On  every  part  about  here  and  thei'e ; 

Some  bralce  his  spere,  some  drew  down  hors  and 

About  the  field  astray  the  steedes  ran  ;        [man. 

And  to  behold  their  rule  and  govemaunce, 

I  you  ensure  it  was  a  great  plcasaunce. 

And  so  the  justes  last  an  houre  and  more  ; 
But  tho,  that  crowned  were  in  laurer  grene, 
Wan  the  prise  ;  their  dints  were  so  sore. 
That  there  was  none  ayenst  hem  might  sustene. 
And  the  justing  all  was  left  off  clene. 
And  fro  their  horse  the  ninth  alight  anone, 
And  so  did  all  the  remnant  everichone. 

And  forth  they  yede  togider,  twain  and  twain; 

That  to  behold  it  was  a  worthy  sight. 

Toward  the  ladies  on  the  greene  plain. 

That  song  and  daunced  as  I  said  now  right : 

The  Udies  as  soone  as  they  goodly  might, 

They  brake  of  both  the  song  and  dance. 

And  yede  to  meet  hem  with  ful  glad  sembbuxnce. 

And  every  lady  tooke  full  womanly 
By  the  bond  a  knight,  and  forth  they  yede 
Unto  a  fairc  laurer  that  Rtood  fast  by, 
With  leves  lade  the  boughes  of  great  brede  : 
And  to  my  dome  there  never  was  indede 
Man,  Uiat  had  scene  halfe  so  faire  a  tre  ; 
For  underneath  there  might  it  well  have  be 


An  hundred  persons  at  their  owne  plesaunce 
Sliadowed  fro  the  heat  of  Ptiebus  bright. 
So  that  they  should  have  felt  no  grevaunco 
Of  raine  ne  haile  that  hem  hurte  might. 
The  savour,  eke,  rejoice  would  any  wight 
That  had  be  sicke  or  melancolious  ; 
It  was  so  very  good  and  vertuous. 

And  with  great  reverence  they  enclincd  low 
To  the  tree  so  soot  and  fairo  of  hew  ; 
And  after  that,  within  a  little  throw. 
They  began  to  sing  and  daunce  of  new. 
Some  song  of  love,  some  plaining  of  untrew, 
£nvironing  the  tree  that  stood  upright ; 
And  ever  yede  a  lady  and  a  knight. 

And  at  the  last  I  cast  mine  eye  ajside, 
And  was  ware  of  a  lusty  company 
That  came  roming  out  of  the  field  wide, 
Hond  in  bond  a  knight  and  a  lady  ; 
The  ladies  all  in  surcotes,  that  richely 
Purfiled  were  with  many  a  rich  stone. 
And  every  knight  of  green  ware  mantles  on, 

Embrouded  well  so  as  the  surcotes  were. 
And  everich  had  a  chapelet  on  her  bed, 
Which  did  right  well  upon  the  shining  here. 
Made  of  goodly  flourcs  white  and  red, 
The  kniglites  eke,  that  they  in  honde  led, 
In  sute  of  hem  ware  chapelets  everichone, 
And  before  hem  went  minstrels  many  one. 

As  harpes,  pipes,  lutes,  and  sautry 

Alle  in  greene  ;  and  on  their  hcades  bare 

Of  divers  floures  made  full  craftely. 

All  in  a  sute  goodly  chapelets  they  ware  ; 

And  so  dauncing  into  the  mede  they  fare. 

In  mid  the  which  they  found  a  tuft  that  was 

All  oversprad  with  flourcs  in  compas. 

Whereto  they  enclined  everichone 

With  great  reverence,  and  that  full  humbly  ; 

And,  at  the  last,  there  began,  anone, 

A  lady  for  to  sing  right  womanly, 

A  bargaret  in  praising  the  daisie  ; 

For  as  me  thought  among  her  notes  swcte. 

She  said  "  .S't  douce  est  la  Margarete.** 

Than  they  alle  answered  her  in  fere. 
So  passingly  well,  and  so  pleasauntly. 
That  it  was  a  blisful  noise  to  here. 
But  I  n'ot  how  it  happed,  suddainly. 
As  about  noone,  the  Sunne  so  fervently 
Waxe  bote,  that  the  prety  tender  iioures 
Had  lost  the  beaut}'  of  hir  fresh  coloures. 

Forshronke  with  heat,  the  ladies  eke  to-brent. 

That  they  ne  wist  where  they  hem  might  bestow  ; 

The  knightes  swelt  for  lack  of  shade  nie  shent, 

And  after  that,  within  a  little  throw. 

The  wind  began  so  sturdily  to  blow, 

That  down  goeth  all  the  floures  everichone, 

So  that  in  all  the  mede  there  left  not  one  ; 

Save  such  as  succoured  were  among  the  leves 
Fro  every  stormo  that  might  hem  assaile. 
Growing  under  [the]  hegges  and  thicke  greves  ; 
And  after  that,  there  came  a  storme  of  haile. 
And  raine  in  fere,  so  that  withouten  faile. 
The  ladies  ne  the  knightes  n'ade  o  threed 
Drie  on  them,  so  dropping  was  hir  weed. 


And  whan  the  storm  was  deane  paased  away 
Tho  in  white  that  stood  under  the  tree, 
They  felt  nothing  of  the  great  affray. 
That  ihey  in  greene  without  had  in  ybe, 
To  them  they  yede  for  rouUi  and  pite. 
Them  to  comfort  after  their  great  diaease. 
So  faine  they  were  the  helplesae  for  to 


Than  I  was  ware  how  one  of  hem  in  grene 
Had  on  a  crowne  rich  and  well  sitting, 
Wherefore  I  demed  well  she  was  a  quene, 
And  tho  in  greene  on  her  were  awaiting  ; 
The  ladies  wen  in  white  that  were  comming 
Toward  them,  and  the  knights  in  fere 
Began  to  comfort  hem,  and  make  hem  ebore. 

The  queen  in  white,  that  was  of  great  beauty, 
Took  by  the  hond  the  queen  that  was  in  greatf 
And  said, «  Suster,  I  have  right  great  pity 
Of  your  annoy,  and  of  the  troublous  tene. 
Wherein  ye  and  your  company  have  boie 
So  long,  alas !  and  if  that  it  you  please 
To  go  with  me,  I  shall  do  you  the 


*^  In  all  the  pleasure  that  I  can  or  may  f 

Whereof  the  other  humbly  as  she  might. 

Thanked  her  ;  for  in  right  ill  array 

She  was  with  storm  and  heat  I  you  behighty 

And  every  lady  then  anone  right 

That  were  in  white,  one  of  them  took  in  grcne 

By  the  bond,  which  whan  the  knights  had  aene^ 

In  like  wise  ech  of  them  tooke  a  knight 
Cladde  in  greene,  and  forth  with  hem  th^  iare^ 
To  an  hegge,  where  they  anon  right. 
To  make  tibeir  justs  they  would  not  ^>are 
Boughes  to  hew  down,  and  eke  trees  square^ 
Wherwith  they  made  hem  stately  fires  great. 
To  dry  their  clothes  that  were  wringing  weat. 

And  after  that  of  hearbes  that  there  grew. 
They  made  for  blisters  of  the  Sunne  brenning. 
Very  good  and  wholesome  ointments  new, 
Where  that  they  yede  the  sick  fast  anointing ; 
And  after  that  they  yede  about  gadcring 
Pleasaunt  saladcs  which  they  made  hem  eat, 
For  to  refi^esh  their  great  unkindly  heat. 

The  lady  of  the  Leafe  than  began  to  pray 
Her  of  the  Floure  (for  so  to  my  seeming 
They  should  bo  as  by  their  array) 
To  soupe  with  her,  and  eke  for  any  thing. 
That  she  should  with  her  all  her  people  bring  ; 
And  she  ayen  in  right  goodly  manere, 
Thanketh  her  of  her  most  friendly  cheare. 

Saying  plainely,  that  she  would  obay 

With  all  her  hert  all  her  commaundement  ; 

And  then,  anon,  without  lenger  delay 

The  lady  of  the  Leafe  hath  one  }'sent 

For  a  palfray,  after  her  intent, 

Arrayed  weU  and  faire  in  harneis  of  gold. 

For  uotliing  bcked,  that  to  him  long  shold. 

And  after  that  to  all  her  company 
She  made  to  purvey  horse  and  everj-  tlimg 
That  they  needed,  and  than  full  lustily. 
Even  by  tho  herber  where  I  was  sitting 
They  passed  all  so  pleasantly  singing. 
That  it  would  have  comforted  any  wight ; 
But  then  I  sie  a  passing  wonder  sight. 
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For  then  the  nightingale,  that  all  the  day 
Had  in  the  laurer  sate,  and  did  her  might 
The  whole  senrice  to  sing  longing  to  l^y. 
All  Bodainly  began  to  take  her  flight ; 
And  to  the  lady  of  the  Leafe  forthright 
She  flew,  and  set  her  on  her  hond  softly, 
Which  was  a  thing  I  marveled  of  greatly. 

The  goldfinch  eke,  that  fro  the  medler  tree 
Was  fled  for  heat  into  the  bushes  cold^ 
Unto  the  lady  of  the  Flower  gan  flee, 
And  on  her  hond  he  set  him  as  he  wold, 
And  pleasauntly  his  winges  gan  to  fold  ; 
And  for  to  sing  they  pained  hem  both  as  sore^ 
As  they  had  do  of  iJl  the  day  before. 

And  80  these  ladies  rode  forth  a  great  pace. 
And  all  the  rout  of  knightes  eke  in  fere  ; 
And  I  that  had  seen  all  this  wonder  case, 
Thought  I  would  assay  in  some  manere. 
To  know  fully  the  trouth  of  this  matere  ; 
And  what  they  were  that  rode  so  pleasantly: 
And  whan  they  were  the  herber  passed  by, 

I  drest  me  forth,  and  happed  to  mete,  anone, 
Right  a  faire  Udy,  I  do  you  ensure  ; 
And  she  came  riding  by  hcrselfe  alone, 
Alle  in  white,  with  semblance  ful  demure  ; 
I  salued  her,  and  bad  good  avcnture 
Might  her  befall,  as  I  coud  most  humbly  ; 
And  she  answered,  "  My  doughter,  gramercy  !" 

**  Madame,"  quoth  I, "  if  that  I  durst  enquere 

Of  you,  I  would  faine  of  that  company 

Wite  what  they  be  that  past  by  this  arbere  V 

And  she  ayen  answered  right  friendly  ; 

**  My  faire  doughter,  all  tho  that  passed  here  by 

In  white  clothing,  be  servaunts  everichone 

Unto  the  Leafe,  and  I  my  selfe  am  one. 

**  See  ye  not  her  that  crowned  is,"  quoth  she, 
•*  All  in  white  1"— *«  Madame,"  quoth  I,  «  yes :" 
^  That  is  Diane,  goddesse  of  chastite, 
And  for  because  that  she  a  maiden  is. 
In  her  hond  the  braunch  she  bcareth  this, 
That  agntu  easiiis  men  call  properly  ; 
And  all  the  ladies  in  her  company, 

**  Which  ye  se  of  that  hearbe  chapelets  wcare. 
Be  such  as  han  kept  alway  hir  maidenhced  : 
And  all  they  that  of  laurer  chapelets  bcare. 
Be  such  as  hardy  were  and  manly  in  deed, 
Victorious  name  which  never  may  be  dedc  I 
And  all  they  were  so  worthy  of  hir  hond. 
In  hir  time  that  none  might  hem  withstond. 

'^  And  tho  that  weare  chapelets  on  their  hede 
Of  fresh  woodbind,  be  such  as  never  were 
To  love  untrue  in  word,  thought,  ne  dedc. 
But  aye  stedfast,  nc  for  pleasauncc,  ne  fere. 
Though  that  they  should  their  hertes  all  to-tcre. 
Would  never  flit  but  ever  were  stedfast. 
Till  that  their  lives  there  asunder  brast." 

**  Now  faire  madame,"  quoth  I,  "  yet  I  would  pray 

Your  ladiship,  if  that  it  mightc  be. 

That  I  might  knowe  by  some  maner  way, 

Sith  that  it  hath  liked  your  beaute, 

The  troutli  of  these  ladies  for  to  tell  me, 

What  that  these  knightes  be  in  rich  armour. 

And  what  tho  be  in  ;;rene  and  weare  the  flour ! 


<  And  why  that  some  did  reverence  to  that  tre. 

And  some  unto  the  plot  of  floures  faire  1 " 

"  Withrightgood  will  my  fur  doughter,"  quoth  shey 

**  Sith  your  desire  is  good  and  debonaire  : 

Tho  nine  crowned  be  very  cxemplaire. 

Of  all  honour  longing  to  chivalry. 

And  those  certaine  be  called  the  Nine  Worthy, 

**  Which  ye  may  see  [now]  riding  all  before^ 
That  in  hir  time  did  many  a  noble  dede, 
And  for  their  worthines  full  oft  have  bore 
The  crowue  of  laurer  leaves  on  their  hcde. 
As  ye  may  in  your  old  bookes  rede  ; 
And  how  that  he  that  was  a  conquerour, 
Had  by  laurer  alway  his  most  honour. 

*'  And  tho  that  beare  bowcs  in  their  hond 
Of  the  precious  laurer  so  notable, 
Be  such  as  were,  I  well  ye  understond, 
Noble  knightes  of  the  round  table. 
And  eke  the  Douseperis  honourable. 
Which  they  beare  in  signe  of  victory; 
It  is  witnesse  of  their  deeds  mightily. 

<'  Eke  there  be  knightes  old  of  the  garter. 
That  in  hir  time  did  right  worthily, 
And  the  honour  they  did  to  the  laurer. 
Is  for  by  it  they  have  their  laud  wholly, 
Their  triumph  eke,  and  martiall  gloir  ; 
Which  unto  them  is  more  parfito  nchessei 
Than  any  wight  imagine  can  or  gesse. 

"  For  one  leafe  given  of  that  noble  tree 
To  any  wight  that  hath  done  worthily. 
And  it  be  done  so  as  it  ought  to  be, 
Is*  more  honour  than  any  thing  earthly  ; 
Witnes  of  Rome  that  founder  was  truly 
Of  all  knighthood  and  deeds  marvelous. 
Record  I  take  of  Titus  Livius. 

'<  And  as  for  her  that  crowned  is  in  greone. 

It  is  Flora,  of  these  floures  goddesse, 

And  all  that  here  on  her  awaiting  bcene. 

It  are  such  folk  that  loved  idlenesse, 

And  not  delite  in  no  businesse. 

But  for  to  hunt  and  hauke,  and  pley  in  medeSy 

And  many  other  suchlike  idle  dedes. 

And  for  the  great  delite  and  pleasaunce 
They  have  to  the  floure,  and  so  reverently 
They  unto  it  do  such  obeisaunco 
As  ye  may  se ." — "  Now  faire  Madame,"  quoth  I, 
'*  If  1  durst  oske  what  is  the  cause  and  why, 
That  knightes  have  the  ensigne  of  honour. 
Rather  by  the  leafe  than  the  flour  I" 

<<Soothly  doughter,"  quod  she,  <<  this  is  tho  trouth; 

For  knightes  ever  should  be  persevering, 

To  seeke  honour  without  feintise  or  siouth  ; 

Fro  wcle  to  better  in  all  manner  thing  ; 

In  sigue  of  which  with  leaves  aye  lasting. 

They  be  rewarded  after  their  degre. 

Whose  lusty  green  May  may  not  appaircd  be, 

**  But  aie  keping  their  beautie  fresh  and  grcene. 

For  there  n'is  storme  that  may  hem  deface, 

Hnile  nor  snow,  winde  nor  frosts  kene, 

Wherfore  they  have  this  property  and  grace; 

And  for  the  floure,  within  a  little  space 

Well  be  [all]  lost,  so  simple  of  nntiit*u 

They  be,  that  they  no  grecvance  may  endure. 
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**  And  every  storme  will  blow  them  Boone  away, 

Ne  they  last  not  but  for  a  season  ; 

That  is  the  cause,  the  very  trouth  to  say, 

That  they  may  not  by  no  way  of  reason 

Be  put  to  no  such  occupation.'' 

<<  Madame,"  quoth  I,  <<  with  all  mine  whole  servise 

I  thanke  you  now,  in  my  most  humble  wise, 

<<  For  now  I  am  ascertained  throughly. 

Of  every  thing  [tliat]  I  desired  to  know." 

'*  I  am  right  glad  that  I  have  said  sothly. 

Ought  to  your  pleasure,  if  ye  will  me  trow,** 

Quod  she  ayen,  "  but  to  whom  do  ye  owe 

Your  service  !  and  which  will  ye  honour, 

Tel  me  I  pray,  this  yere  t  the  Leafe  or  the  Flour! " 


«  Madame,"  quoth  I,  **  though  I  least  worthy, 
Unto  the  Leafe  I  owe  mine  observaunce  : " 
"  That  is,"  quod  she,  ^  right  well  done  certainly ; 
And  I  pray  God  to  honour  you  avauncey 


And  kepe  you  fro  the  wicked  remembnumoe 

Of  Malebouch,  and  all  his  crudtie. 

And  all  that  good  and  well  conditioned  be. 


'^  For  here  may  I  no  longer  now 

I  must  follow  the  great  company. 

That  ye.  may  see  yonder  before  yon  tide." 

And  forth  as  I  couth  most  humbly, 

I  tooke  my  leve  of  her,  as  she  gan  hie. 

After  them  as  last  as  ever  she  might. 

And  I  drow  homeward,  for  it  was  nigh  ni^iL 

And  put  all  that  I  had  seene  in  writing. 
Under  support  of  them  that  lust  it  to  rede. 
O  little  booke,  thou  art  so  unconning. 
How  darst  thou  put  thy  self  in  prees  for  drede! 
It  is  wonder  that  thou  wexest  not  rede  ! 
Sith  that  thou  west  full  lite  who  shall  behold 
Thy  rude  langage,  full  boistously  unfold. 
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A  THOUSAND  times  I  have  heard  men  tcU, 
That  there  is  joy  in  Heaven,  and  pain  in  Hell, 
And  I  accord  it  wele  that  it  is  so. 
But  nathelesse  yet  wote  I  wele  also, 
That  there  n'is  non  dwelling  in  this  countre, 
That  either  hath  in  Heaven  or  in  Hell  ybe, 
Ne  may  of  it  none  other  waics  witten, 
But  as  he  heard  sayd,  or  found  it  written. 
For  by  assay  there  may  no  man  it  preve. 

But  God  forbede  but  men  should  leve 
Wei  more  thing  than  they  have  seen  witli  eye, 
Men  shall  nat  weneu  every  thing  a  lie 
But  if  himself  he  seeth,  or  els  it  dooth, 
For,  God  wote,  thing  is  never  the  lesse  soth. 
Though  every  wight  ne  may  it  not  ysee. 
Bernardo  the  monke  ne  saugh  all,  parde, 
Than  mote  we  to  bookes  that  we  find, 
(Through  which  that  old  tilings  ben  in  mind) 
And  to  the  doctrine  of  tlic  old  wise, 
Yeve  credence,  in  every  skilful  wise. 
That  tellen  of  the  old  appreved  stories. 
Of  holines,  of  reignes,  of  victories. 
Of  love,  of  hate,  and  other  suudry  things. 
Of  which  I  may  not  make  rehearsings : 
And  if  that  old  bookes  were  away, 
Ylome  were  of  all  remembraunce  the  kay. 

Well  ought  us  than,  honouren  and  beleve 
These  bookes,  there  we  han  none  other  preve. 

And  as  for  me,  though  that  I  can  but  lite. 
On  bookes  for  to  rede  I  me  dclitc. 
And  to  hem  yeve  I  faith  aud  full  credence, 
And  in  mine  herte  have  hem  in  reverence 
So  hertely,  that  there  is  game  none, 
That  fro  my  bookes  maketh  me  to  gone, 


But  it  be  seldome  on  the  holy  daie. 
Save  certainly,  whan  that  the  month  of  31ay 
Is  comen,  and  that  I  heare  the  foules  sing, 
Aud  that  the  floures  giunen  for  to  spring, 
Farwcll  my  booke,  and  my  devotion. 

Now  have  I  than  eke  this  condition. 
That  of  all  the  floures  in  the  mede. 
Than  lovo  I  most  these  floures  white  and  rede, 
Soch  that  men  callen  daisies  in  our  toun. 
To  hem  J  have  so  great  aflectioun. 
As  I  sayd  erst,  whan  comen  is  the  May, 
That  in  my  bedde  there  daweth  me  no  day, 
That  I  nam  up  and  walking  in  the  mede. 
To  seen  this  floure  ayenst  the  Sunne  spredc. 
Whan  it  up  riseth  early  by  the  morrow. 
That  blisfuil  sight  softeneth  all  my  sorow. 
So  glad  am  I,  wlian  tliat  I  have  presence 
Of  it,  to  done  it  all  reverence. 
As  she  that  is  of  all  floures  the  floure, 
Fulfilled  of  all  vertue  and  honoure. 
And  every  ylike  faire,  and  fresh  of  hewe, 
And  ever  I  love  it,  and  ever  ylike  newe. 
And  ever  shall,  till  that  mine  herte  die. 
All  sweare  I  not,  of  this  I  woU  not  lie. 

There  loved  no  wight  hotter  in  his  life. 
And  whan  that  it  is  eve  I  renne  blithe. 
As  sone  as  ever  the  Sunne  ginneth  west. 
To  seen  this  floure,  how  it  woU  go  to  rest. 
For  feare  of  night,  so  hateth  she  derkenessc. 
Her  chere  b  plainly  sprcd  in  the  brightncsse 
Of  the  Sunne,  for  there  it  woU  unclose : 
Alas,  that  I  ne  had  English  rime,  or  prose 
Suffisaunt  this  floure  to  praise  aright. 
But  hclpeth  ye,  that  ban  conning  and  might, 
Ye  lovera,  that  can  make  of  sentement. 
In  this  case  ought  ye  be  diligent. 
To  forthren  me  somewhat  in  my  labour, 
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Whether  ye  been  with  the  lefe  or  with  the  flour, 

For  well  I  wote,  that  ye  han  here  bcfornc 

Of  making  ropen,  and  had  alway  the  coruc, 

And  I  come  after,  glening  here  and  there, 

And  am  full  glad  if  I  may  find  an  care. 

Of  any  goodly  worde  that  ye  han  left. 

And  though  it  happen  me  to  rehearsen  eft, 

That  ye  han  in  your  fresho  songes  sayd, 

Forbeureth  me,  and  beth  not  evill  apayd, 

Sith  that  ye  se,  I  doe  it  in  the  honour 

Of  love,  and  eke  of  service  of  the  flour, 

Whom  that  I  serve,  as  I  have  wit  or  might, 

She  is  the  clercnesse  and  the  very  light, 

That  in  this  derke  world  me  wint  and  ledeth  ; 

The  herte  within  my  sorowfuU  brest  you  drcdctli, 

And  loveth  so  sore,  that  ye  ben  verily 

The  maistres  of  my  wit,  and  nothing  T, 

My  word,  my  workes,  is  knit  so  in  your  bonde 

That  as  an  harpe  obeieth  to  tlie  honde. 

And  make  it  soune  after  his  fingering. 

Right  so  mowe  ye  out  of  mine  herte  bring, 

So^  voice,  right  as  you  list,  to  laugh  or  pain  ; 

Be  ye  my  guide,  and  lady  soverain  ! 

Ab  to  mine  yearthly  God,  to  you  I  call, 

Both  in  this  werke,  and  my  sorowes  all. 

But  wherefore  that  I  spake  to  yeve  credence 

To  old  stories,  and  done  hem  reverence. 

And  that  men  musten  more  thing  bileve 

That  men  may  seen  at  eye  or  els  prove. 

That  shall  I  sein,  whan  that  I  see  my  time, 

I  may  nat  all  atones  speake  in  rime ; 

My  busie  ghost,  that  thurstcth  alway  now. 

To  seen  this  flour  so  yong,  so  fresh  of  licw, 

Constrained  me,  with  so  gredy  desii*c. 

That  in  my  herte  I  fele  yet  the  fire, 

That  made  me  rise  ere  it  were  day. 

And  this  was  now  the  first  morow  of  May, 

With  dreadfuU  herte  and  glad  devotion 

For  to  been  at  the  resurrection 

Of  this  iloure,  whan  that  it  should  unclose 

Again  the  Sunne,  that  rose  as  reddo  as  rose, 

Tnat  in  the  brest  was  of  the  beast  that  day, 

That  Angenores  daughter  ladde  away  : 

And  doune  on  knees,  anon,  riglit  I  mc  scttc, 

And  as  I  conld,  this  fresh  floure  1  grette, 

Kneeling  alway,  till  it  unclosed  was. 

Upon  the  small,  soft,  swete  gras, 

That  was  with  floures  swete  embrouded  all, 

Of  such  swetenesse,  and  soch  odour  over  all, 

That  for  to  speake  of  gomme,  herbe,  or  tree. 

Comparison  may  not  ymaked  be. 

For  it  surmounteth  plainly  all  odoures, 

And  of  riche  beaute  of  floures  : 

Forgotten  had  the  yearth  his  poore  estate 

Of  Winter,  that  him  naked  made  and  mate, 

And  with  his  sword  of  cold  so  sore  grevcd  ; 

Now  hath  the  attempre  sunne  al  that  rclevcd 

That  naked  was,  and  clad  it  new  again  ; 

The  small  fonles  of  the  season  fain. 

That  of  the  panter  and  the  net  been  scaped. 

Upon  the  fouler,  that  hem  made  awhapod 

In  Winter,  and  destroied  had  hir  bnjod. 

In  his  dispite  hem  thought  it  did  hem  good 

To  sing  of  him,  and  in  hir  song  dispise 

The  foule  chorle,  that  for  his  covctlsi'. 

Had  hem  betraied  with  his  sophistrie. 

This  was  hir  song,  *<  The  fouler  we  defie, 

And  all  his  craft  i"  and  some  songen  clei*e, 

Laies  of  love,  that  joy  it  was  to  here. 

In  worshipping  and  praysing  o{  hir  mxike. 


And  for  the  new  blisfull  Somers  sake, 

Upon  the  braunches  full  of  blosmes  soft, 

In  hir  dilite,  they  tourned  hem  ful  oft, 

And  songen,  "  Blissed  be  Sainct  Valentine, 

For  on  his  day  I  chese  you  to  be  mine, 

Withouten  repenting  mine  herte  swete  ;*' 

And  therewithal!  hir  bekes  gonueu  mete, 

Yelding  honour,  and  humble  obeisaunce 

To  love,  and  didden  hir  otlier  observaunoo 

That  longeth  unto  love,  and  unto  nature, 

Constrewe  that  as  you  list,  I  do  no  cure  : 

And  tho  that  had  done  unkiuducsse. 

As  doeth  the  tidife,  for  new  fangleuesse, 

Besought  mercy  of  hir  trespasing. 

And  humbly  song  hir  repenting. 

And  sworen  on  the  blosmes  to  be  true. 

So  that  hu*  makes  would  upon  hem  rue, 

And  at  the  last  maden  hir  acorde, 

All  found  they  Daunger  for  the  time  a  lord. 

Yet  Pite,  through  his  strong  gcntill  might, 

Foryave,  and  made  Me^cy  passen  right 

Through  Innocence,  and  ruled  Curtesie  : 

But  I  ne  cleape  it  nat  innocence  folie, 

Ne  false  pite,  for  vertue  is  the  meane. 

As  eticke  sayth,  in  soch  manor  I  meane. 

And  thus  these  foule,  voide  of  all  malice, 

Acordeden  to  love,  and  laften  vice 

Of  hate,  and  song  all  of  one  acorde, 

"  Welcome  Somnier,  our  governour  and  lorde." 

And  Zephirus,  and  Flora  gentelly, 

Yave  to  the  floures  soft  and  tenderly, 

Hir  swote  breth,  and  made  hem  for  to  sprede, 

As  god  and  goddesse  of  tlu*  flouric  mcde. 

In  which  me  thoughte  I  might  day  by  day, 

Dwelleu  alway,  the  joly  niontli  of  May, 

Withouten  slope,  withouten  meat  or  drinke  : 

Adowne  full  softly  I  gan  to  sinke. 

And  leaning  on  my  elbow  and  my  side, 

The  long  day  I  shope  me  for  to  abide, 

For  nothing  els,  and  [  shall  imt  lie, 

But  for  to  looke  upon  the  daisie, 

That  well  by  reason  men  it  call  may 

The  daisie,  or  els  the  eye  of  the  day. 

The  emprise,  and  floure  of  flouix^s  all, 

I  pray  to  God  that  faire  mote  she  fall, 

And  all  that  loveu  floures,  for  her  sake  : 

But  nathelesse,  ne  wene  nat  that  I  make 

In  praismg  of  the  floure  againe  the  lefe. 

No  more  than  of  the  come  againe  the  diefo  : 

For  as  to  me  n'is  lever  none  ne  lother, 

I  n'am  witholden  yet  with  never  nother, 

Ne  I  not  who  serveth  lefe,  ne  who  the  floure. 

Well  brouken  they  hir  service  or  laboure. 

For  this  thing  is  all  of  another  tonne, 

Of  old  storie,  er  soch  thing  was  bcgonne. 

Whan  that  the  Sunne  out  the  south  gan  west, 

And  that  this  floure  gan  close,  and  gan  to  rest. 

For  derknra  of  the  night,  the  which  she  dred. 

Home  to  mine  house  full  swiftly  1  me  sped 

To  gone  to  rest,  and  earely  for  to  rise. 

To  scene  this  floure  to  sprede,  as  I  devise, 

And  in  a  little  herber  that  I  have, 

That  benched  was  on  turves  fresh  ygrave, 

I  bad  men  shoulde  me  my  cwuche  make. 

For  deintie  of  the  newe  Somnicrs  sake, 

I  bad  hem  strawen  flouix'S  un  my  beddc  ; 

Whan  I  was  laid,  and  had  mine  eyen  hedde, 

I  fell  a  sle{>o,  and  slept  an  houre  or  two, 

Me  met  how  I  lay  in  the  medow  tho. 

To  seen  thiff  floure,  that  I  love  so  and  dredo, 
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And  from  a  ferre  came  walking  in  the  mede 

The  god  of  love,  and  in  his  hand  a  queene, 

And  she  was  clad  in  royall  habite  grene, 

A  fret  of  golde  she  had  next  her  heere, 

And  upon  that  a  white  croune  she  beare, 

With  flourouns  small,  and  I  shall  not  He, 

For  all  the  world  right  as  a  daisie 

Ycrouned  is,  with  white  leaves  lite, 

So  were  the  florouns  of  her  croune  white, 

For  of  o  perle  fine  orientall. 

Her  white  croune  was  yraaked  all. 

For  which  the  white  ci*oune  above  the  grene 

Made  her  like  a  daisie  for  to  seme, 

Considred  eke  her  fret  of  gold  above  : 

Yclothed  was  this  mighty  god  of  love 

In  silke,  embroided  full  of  grene  greves. 

In  which  a  fret  of  rcdde  rose  leves. 

The  freshest  sens  the  world  was  first  begun  ; 

His  gilt  heere  was  crouned  with  a  sun. 

In  stede  of  gold,  for  hevinesse  and  weight, 

Therwith,  me  thought,  his  face  shone  so  bright 

That  well  unnethes  might^  him  behold, 

And  in  his  hand,  me  thought,  I  saw  him  hold 

Two  firio  dartes,  as  the  gledes  rede. 

And  angclike  his  winges  saw  I  sprede : 

And  all  be  that  men  sain  that  blinde  is  he, 

Algate,  me  thought,  that  he  might  se, 

For  stemely  on  me  he  gan  behold, 

So  that  his  loking  doeth  mine  herte  cold. 

And  by  the  hand  he  held  this  noble  queene, 

Crouned  with  white,  and  clothed  al  in  greene, 

So  womanly,  so  benigne,  and  so  moke. 

That  in  this  worlde  though  that  men  wold  seke, 

Halfe  her  beaute  should  they  not  finde 

In  creature  that  formed  is  by  kinde. 

And  therfore  may  I  sain  as  thinketh  me, 

This  song  in  praising  of  this  lady  fre. 

"  Hide,  Absolon,  thy  gilte  tresses  clere, 
Hester  lay  thou  thy  mekencsse  all  adoun, 
Hide,  Jonathas,  all  thy  frendly  manere, 
Penelopee,  and  Marcia  Catoun, 
Make  of  your  wifehode  no  coniparisoun, 
Hide  your  beauties,  Isoude  and  Helein, 
My  lady  cometh,  that  all  this  may  distain. 

**  Thy  faire  body  let  it  not  appere, 
Lavine,  and  thou  Lucrece  of  Rome  toun. 
And  Polixene,  that  bough  ten  love  so  dere. 
And  Cleopatras,  with  all  thy  passioun, 
Hide  your  trouthc  of  love,  and  your  renoun. 
And  thou  Tisbe,  that  hast  of  love  such  pain, 
My  lady  commeth,  that  all  this  may  distain. 

"  Hero,  Dido,  Laodomia,  al  yfere. 

And  Phillis,  hanging  for  Demophoun, 

And  Canace,  espied  by  thy  chore, 

Hipsiphile  betrayed  with  Jasoun, 

Maketh  of  your  troutli  neither  boste  ne  soun, 

Nor  Hipermistre,  or  Ariadne,  ye  twain, 

My  lady  cometh,  that  all  this  may  distain." 

This  baladc  may  full  well  ysongen  be. 
As  I  have  sayd  erst,  by  my  lady  fre, 
For  certainly,  all  these  mowe  not  suffice. 
To  apperen  with  my  lady  in  no  wise, 
For  as  the  Sunne  woll  the  fire  distain. 
So  passeth  all  my  lady  soverain. 
That  is  so  good,  so  faire,  so  debonaire, 
I  pray  to  God  that  ever  fall  her  faire. 
For  nad  comforte  ben  of  her  presence^ 


I  had  ben  dead,  withouten  any  defence. 
For  drede  of  Loves  wordes,  and  his  chere. 
As  whan  Ume  is,  hereafter  ye  shall  here. 

Behind  this  god  of  love  upon  the  frene, 
I  saw  coming  of  ladies  ninetene. 
In  roiall  habit,  a  full  easie  pace, 
And  after  hem  came  of  women  sach  a  trace. 
That  sens  that  Grod  Adam  had  made  of  yerth, 
The  third  part  of  mankinde,  or  the  ferth, 
Ne  wende  I  nat  by  possibilite. 
Had  ever  in  this  wide  world  ybe, 
And  true  of  love,  these  women  were  echon : 
Now,  whether  was  that  a  wonder  thing  or  noo. 
That  right  anon,  as  that  they  gonne  espye 
This  floure,  which  that  I  clepe  the  daysie. 
Full  sodainly  they  stinten  all  at  ones^ 
And  kneled  doune,  as  it  were  for  the  nones. 
And  songen  with  o  voice, "  Heale  and  honour 
To  troutli  of  womanhede,  and  to  this  floor, 
That  beareth  our  alderprise  in  figuring. 
Her  white  croune  beareth  the  witnessing." 
And  with  that  word,  a  compas  enviroun. 
They  sitten  hem  ful  softely  adoun  : 
First  sat  the  god  of  love,  and  sith  his  qnene. 
With  the  white  croune,  clad  all  in  great. 
And  sithen  al  the  remnaunt  by  and  hj. 
As  Uiey  were  of  estate,  full  curtesly, 
Ne  nat  a  worde  was  spoken  in  the  place 
The  mountenance  of  a  furlong  way  of  spaee. 

I,  kneling  by  this  floure,  in  good  entent 
Abode  to  knowen  what  this  people  ment. 
As  still  as  any  stone,  till,  at  the  last. 
This  god  of  love,  on  me  his  eyen  cast. 
And  said,  *<  Who  kneleth  there !"  and  I  answerdr 
Unto  his  asking,  whan  that  I  it  herde. 
And  sayd,  "  Sir,  it  am  I,"  and  come  him  nere^ 
And  salued  him  :  quod  he,  <'  What  doest  thoa  here 
So  nigh  mine  owne  floure,  so  boldly  t 
It  were  better  worthy  truely, 
A  worme  to  nighen  nere  my  floure  than  thou." 

"  And  why  sir,"  quod  I,  "  and  it  like  you ! " 
**  For  thou,"  quod  he,  "  art  therto  nothing  able. 
It  is  my  relike,  digne  and  delitable. 
And  thou  my  fo,  and  all  my  folke  werriest. 
And  of  mine  old  servaunts  thou  missaiest. 
And  liindrest  hem  with  thy  translation. 
And  lettest  folke  from  hir  devocion. 
To  serve  me,  and  boldest  it  folic 
To  servo  Love,  thou  niayst  it  nat  denie. 
For  in  plain  text,  withouten  nede  of  glose, 
Thou  hast  translated  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose, 
That  is  an  liei*esie  ayenst  my  law. 
And  makest  wise  folke  fro  roe  withdraw  ; 
And  of  Creseide,  thou  hast  said  as  the  list. 
That  maketh  men  to  women  lesse  trist. 
That  ben  as  trewe  as  ever  was  any  stele  : 
Of  thine  answere  avise  thee  right  wele. 
For  though  thou  renied  hast  my  lay. 
As  other  wTetches  have  done  many  a  day. 
By  seint  Venus,  that  my  mother  is, 
If  that  thou  live,  thou  shalt  repenten  this. 
So  cruelly,  that  it  shall  well  be  sene." 

Tho  spake  this  lady,  clothed  all  in  greene. 
And  Faied,  **  God,  right  of  your  curtesie. 
Ye  mote  herken  if  he  can  replie 
Ayenst  all  this  that  ye  have  to  him  mevcd; 
A  God  ne  shulde  nat  be  thus  agreved. 
But  of  his  deite  he  shal  be  stable, 
And  there  gracious  and  merciable  : 
And  if  ye  n'ere  a  God  that  knowen  all. 
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Than  might  it  be  as  I  yoa  tellen  shall, 
This  man  to  you  may  falsely  ben  accused, 
That  as  by  right  him  ought  ben  excused, 
For  in  your  court  is  many  a  losengeour, 
And  many  a  quointe  totoler  accusour, 
That  tabouren  in  your  eares  many  a  soun, 
Right  after  hir  imaginatioun, 
To  have  your  daliaunce,  and  for  envie, 
These  ben  the  causes,  and  I  shall  nat  lie, 
EuTie  is  lavender  of  the  court  alway, 
For  she  ne  partcth  neither  night  no  day, 
Out  of  the  house  of  Csosar,  thus  saith  Dant, 
Who  so  that  goeth  algate  she  wol  nat  want. 

<<  And  eke,  peraunter,  for  this  man  is  nice, 
He  might  done  it,  gcssing  no  malice. 
But  fur  he  useth  thinges  for  to  make, 
Him  recketh  nought  of  what  mater  he  take. 
Or  him  was  boden  make  thilke  twcy, 
Of  some  persone,  and  durst  it  nat  withsey  : 
Or  him  repenteth  utterly  of  this, 
He  ne  hath  nat  done  so  grevously  amis, 
To  tr&!islaten  that  old  clerkes  writen. 
As  though  that  he  cf  malice  would  enditen, 
Dlspite  of  Love,  and  had  himself  it  wi*ouglit : 
This  shold  a  rightwise  lord  have  in  his  thought. 
And  nat  be  like  tiraunts  of  Lombardie, 
That  han  no  reward  but  at  tyrannic. 
For  he  that  king  or  lorde  is  naturell, 
Him  ought  nat  be  tiraunt  ne  cruell. 
As  is  a  icrmour,  to  done  the  harmo  he  can, 
He  must  thinke  it  is  his  liege  man. 
And  is  his  tresour,  and  his  gold  in  cofcr. 
This  is  the  sentence  of  the  philosopher  : 
A  king,  to  kepe  his  lieges  in  justice, 
Withouten  doute  that  is  his  oftioe. 
All  woll  he  ke{>e  his  lordes  in  hir  degree, 
As  it  is  right  and  skil,  that  they  bee 
Enhaunsed  and  honoured,  and  mo>t  derc. 
For  they  ben  halfe  goddes  in  this  world  here. 
Yet  mote  he  done  both  right  to  poorc  and  riche. 
All  be  that  hir  estate  be  nat  both  ylichc, 
And  have  of  poore  folke  compasHion, 
For  lo,  the  gentill  kinde  of  the  lion. 
For  whan  a  flio  offendeth  him  or  biteth, 
He  with  his  tailo  away  the  flio  smiteth, 
Al  easily,  for  of  his  gentrie 
Him  deineth  nat  to  wreke  him  on  a  flie,  ^ 

As  doeth  a  curre,  or  els  another  beest ; 
In  noble  corage  ought  ben  areest. 
And  waien  every  tiling  by  equite. 
And  ever  have  regard  unto  his  ownc  degrc  : 
For,  sir.  It  is  no  maistrie  for  a  lord 
To  dampne  a  man,  without  answere  of  word. 
And  for  a  lorde,  that  is  full  foule  to  use  ; 
And  it  so  be,  ho  may  him  nat  excuse. 
But  asketh  mercy  with  a  dreadfuU  herto. 
And  profereth  him,  right  in  his  bare  sherte, 
To  ben  right  at  your  owne  judgement, 
Tlum  ought  a  God  by  short  avisement, 
Consider  his  owne  honour,  and  his  trespace. 
For  sith  no  cause  of  death  lieth  in  this  case. 
You  ought  to  ben  the  lightlier  merciablo, 
Letteth  your  ire,  and  bethe  somewhat  tiftable : 
The  man  hath  served  you  of  his  conninges. 
And  fort  bred  well  your  law  in  his  makingcs, 
All  be  it  that  he  can  nat  well  endite, 
Yet  hath  he  made  leude  folke  delite 
To  serve  you,  in  preising  of  your  name. 
He  nuuie  the  boke,  that  night,  the  House  of  Fame, 
And  ek^  the  Death  of  BUuncbe  the  Ducheflse^ 


And  the  Pariiament  of  Foules,  as  I  gesse, 
And  al  the  Love  of  Palamon  and  Arcite 
Of  Thebes,  though  the  storio  is  knowen  lite. 
And  many  an  himpne,  for  your  holy  daiee, 
That  high  ten  Balades,  Rondels,  Virelaies  ; 
And  for  to  speake  of  other  holinesse. 
He  hath  in  prose  translated  Boece, 
And  made  the  Life  also  of  Saint  Cecile : 
He  made  also,  gone  is  a  great  while, 
Origenes  upon  the  Maudelaino  : 
Him  ought  now  to  have  the  lease  paine. 
He  hath  made  many  a  ley,  and  many  a  thing. 

**  Now  as  ye  be  a  God,  and  eke  a  King, 
I  your  Alceste,  whilom  queue  of  Trace, 
I  aske  you  this  man  right  of  your  grace. 
That  ye  him  never  hurt  in  al  his  live. 
And  he  shal  swearen  to  you,  and  that  blive. 
He  shal  never  more  agilten  in  this  wise. 
But  shal  maken  as  ye  woll  devise. 
Of  women  trewe  in  loving  al  hir  life. 
Where  so  ye  woll,  of  maiden  or  of  wife, 
And  forthren  you  as  much  as  he  misseidc, 
Or  in  the  Rose,  or  eles  in  Creseide." 

The  god  of  love  answerde  her  thus  anon, 
"  Madame,"  quod  he,  "  it  is  so  long  agon. 
That  I  you  knew,  so  charitable  and  trewe. 
That  never  yet,  sens  the  world  was  newe, 
To  me  ne  found  I  better  none  than  ye, 
If  that  I  woll  save  my  degree  : 
I  may  nor  woll  nat  werne  your  request, 
Al  lieth  in  you,  doth  with  him  as  you  lest. 

"  I  al  foryeve  withouten  longer  space. 
For  who  so  yeveth  a  yefte  or  doth  a  grace. 
Do  it  betime,  his  thauke  shall  be  the  more  ; 
And  demeth  ye  what  ye  shal  do  therfore? 

**  Go  thanke  now  my  lady  here,"  quod  he. 
I  i*ose,  and  doun  I  set  me  on  my  knee, 
And  said  thus  :  "  Madame,  the  God  above 
Foryelde  you  that  the  god  of  love 
Have  maked  me  his  wrath  to  foryeve. 
And  gnice  so  longe  for  to  live. 
That  I  may  know  sothcly  what  ye  be. 
That  have  mo  holpen,  and  put  in  this  degre  : 
But  trewly  I  wende,  as  in  this  caas 
Nf)ught  have  a  gilte,  ne  done  to  love  trespas, 
For  why  !  a  trewe  man  withouten  drede 
Hath  nat  to  parten  with  a  thevee  dede. 

''  Ne  a  trewe  lover  ought  me  nat  to  blame, 
Though  that  I  speke  a  false  lover  some  shame  : 
They  ought  rather  with  me  for  to  hold. 
For  that  I  of  Creseide  wrote  or  told. 
Or  of  the  Rose,  what  so  mine  author  mcnt, 
Algate,  God  wotte,  it  was  mine  entent 
To  forthren  trouth  in  love,  and  it  cherice. 
And  to  ben  ware  fro  falsenesse  and  fro  vice, 
By  which  ensample,  this  was  my  mening." 

And  she  answerde,  **'  Let  be  thine  arguing, 
For  love  ne  wol  not  counterpleted  be. 
In  right  ne  wrong,  and  lerne  that  of  me  : 
Thou  hast  thy  grace,  and  hold  the  right  thereto 
Now  woll  I  saine  what  penance  thou  shalt  do 
For  thy  trespace,  understand  it  here  : 
Thou  shalt  while  that  thou  livest,  yere  by  yere. 
The  most  partie  of  thy  time  spende^ 
In  making  of  a  glorious  legende. 
Of  good  women,  maidenes  and  wives. 
That  weren  trewe  in  loving  all  hir  lives. 
And  tell  of  false  men  tliat  hem  betraien. 
That  al  hir  life  ne  do  nat  but  assaien 
How  many  women  they  may  done  a  shammy 
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For  in  your  world  that  is  now  hold  a  game : 

And  though  thee  like  nat  a  lover  be, 

Speke  wel  of  love,  this  penance  yeve  I  thee, 

And  to  the  god  of  love  I  shal  so  pray, 

That  he  shal  charge  his  servaunts  by  any  way, 

To  forthren  thee,  and  wel  thy  labour  quite, 

Go  now  thy  waie,  this  penaunce  is  but  lite  : 

And  whan  this  boke  is  made,  yeve  it  the  queue 

On  my  behalfe,  at  Eltham,  or  at  Shene.** 

The  god  of  love  gan  smile,  and  than  he  said  : 

"  Wost  thou,"  quod  he,  "where  this  be  wife  ormaid. 

Or  queene,  or  countesse,  or  of  what  degree, 

That  hath  so  littell  penaunce  yeven  thee, 

That  hast  deserved  sore  for  to  smart, 

But  pite  renneth  sone  in  gentle  herte  : 

That  maist  thou  sene,  she  kitheth  what  she  i'i" 

And  I  answerde,  "  Naie,  sir,  so  have  1  blis, 

No  more,  but  that  I  see  well  she  is  good." 

"  That  is  a  trewe  tale,  by  mine  hood," 
Quod  Love,  "  and  thou  knoweet  wel,  parde, 
If  it  be  so  that  thou  aviso  the  : 
Hast  thou  nat  in  a  booke  in  thy  cheste. 
The  great  goodnesse  of  the  queue  Alceste, 
That  turned  was  into  a  dayesie, 
She  that  for  her  husband  chese  to  die, 
And  eke  to  gone  to  Hell,  rather  than  he, 
And  Hercules  rescued  her,  parde. 
And  brought  her  out  of  Hel  againe  to  blis  I" 

And  I  answerde  againe,  and  said  "  Yes, 
Now  know  I  her,  and  is  this  good  Alceste, 
The  dayesie,  and  mine  owne  hertes  reste  ! 
Now  fele  I  well  the  goodnesse  of  thb  wife, 
That  both  after  her  death,  and  in  her  life. 
Her  great  bounte  doubleth  her  renoun, 
Wel  hath  she  quit  me  mine  affectioun, 
That  I  have  to  her  floure  the  dayesie. 
No  wonder  is  though  Jove  her  stellifie. 
As  telleth  Agaton,  for  her  great  goodnesse. 
Her  white  corowne  bearcth  of  it  witnesse  : 
For  all  so  many  vertues  had  she. 
As  smal  florounes  in  her  corowne  be. 
In  remembraunce  of  her,  and  in  honour, 
Cibylla  mado  the  dayesie  and  the  fiourc, 
Ycrowned  al  with  white,  as  men  may  so. 
And  Mars  yave  to  her  a  corowne  reed,  parde, 
In  stedo  of  rubies  set  among  the  white  :  " 
Therewith  this  queue  woxe  red  for  shame  alite, 
Whan  she  was  praysed  so  in  her  presence. 
Than  said  Love,  "  A  full  great  negligence 
Was  it  to  thee,  that  ilke  time  thou  niade, 
*  Hide  Absolon  thy  tresses,*  in  balade, 
That  thou  forget  in  thy  songe  to  setto, 
Sith  that  thou  art  so  greatly  in  her  detto. 
And  wost  well  that  kalender  is  she 
To  any  woman,  that  woU  lover  be  : 
For  she  taught  all  the  craft  of  trewe  loving, 
And  namely  of  wifchode  the  living, 
And  all  the  bondes  that  she  ought  kccpe  ; 
Thy  litel  witte  was  thiike  time  asleepe  : 
But  now  I  charge  thee  upon  thy  life. 
That  in  thy  legende  thou  make  of  this  wife, 
Whan  thou  hast  other  smalo  ymade  before  : 
And  fare  now  well,  I  charge  thee  no  more, 
But  er  I  go,  thus  much  I  will  the  tell, 
Ne  shal  no  trewe  lover  come  in  Hell. 

"  These  other  ladies  sitting  here  a  rowe, 
Ben  in  thy  balade,  if  thou  const  hem  know, 
And  in  thy  bokes  al  thou  shalt  hem  find. 
Have  hem  now  in  thy  legende  al  in  mind, 
I  meane  of  hem  that  ben  in  thy  knowmg. 


For  here  ben  twenty  thousand  mo  sitting 
Than  thou  knowest,  good  women  all. 
And  trewe  of  love,  for  ought  that  may  befidl : 
Make  the  metres  of  hem  as  thee  lest, 
I  mote  gone  home,  the  Sunne  draw^h  west, 
To  Paradis,  with  all  this  companiey 
And  serve  alway  the  fresh  dayesie. 
At  Cleopatras  I  well  that  thou  b^in. 
And  so  forth,  and  my  love  so  shalt  thoa  win; 
For  let  see  now,  what  man,  that  lover  be, 
Wol  done  so  strong  a  paine  for  lore  as  she. 
I  wote  well  that  thou  maist  nat  all  it  rhne. 
That  suche  lovers  did  in  hir  time  : 
It  were  too  long  to  reden  and  to  here, 
Suffiseth  me  thou  make  in  this  manere. 
That  thou  reherce  of  al  her  life  the  great. 
After  these  old  authours  listen  for  to  treat. 
For  who  so  shall  so  many  a  story  tell, 
Sey  shortely  or  he  shall  too  longe  dwell :" 
And  with  that  worde  my  bookes  gan  I  take, 
And  right  thus  on  my  legende  gan  I  make. 

THUS  msDJtra  ms  frolooux. 


HEaC   BKOIKKKTH 


THE  LEGENDE  OF  CLEOPATRAS, 

Qttrnie  of  Ssspt 


After  the  death  of  Ptholome  the  kmg. 

That  all  Egypt  had  in  his  governing. 

Reigned  his  queene  Cleopataras, 

Till  on  a  time  bifel  there  such  a  caas. 

That  out  of  Rome  was  sent  a  senatoor. 

For  to  conqueren  realmes  and  honour. 

Unto  the  toune  of  Rome,  as  was  nsaunoe. 

To  have  the  world  at  her  obeisaunce. 

And  soth  to  say,  Antonius  was  his  name. 

So  fil  it,  as  fortune  him  ought  a  shame. 

Whan  he  was  fallen  in  prosperite. 

Rebel  unto  the  toune  of  Rome  is  be. 

And  over  al  this,  the  suster  of  Cesare 

He  left  her  falsely,  er  that  she  was  ware. 

And  would  algates  ban  another  wife, 

B^or  which  he  toke  with  Rome  and  Cesar  stiife. 

Nathelessc,  forsoth,  this  ilke  senatour. 
Was  a  full  worthy  gentill  werriour. 
And  of  his  deth  it  was  ful  great  damage. 
But  Love  had  brought  this  man  in  such  a  rage 
And  him  so  narow  bounden  in  his  laas. 
And  all  for  the  love  of  Cleopatras, 
That  al  the  world  ho  set  at  no  value. 
Him  thought  there  was  nothing  to  him  so  due, 
As  Cleopatras  for  to  love  and  serve  ; 
Him  thought  that  in  armes  for  to  sterve 
In  the  defence  of  her,  and  of  her  right. 

This  noble  queue,  eke  loved  so  this  knight, 
Through  his  desert,  and  for  his  chevalrie. 
As  certainly,  but  if  that  bokes  lie. 
He  was  of  person,  and  of  gentilncsse. 
And  of  discretion,  and  of  liardinesse. 
Worthy  to  any  wight  that  liven  may. 
And  she  was  faire,  as  is  the  rose  in  May  ; 
And,  for  to  maken  shorte  is  tlie  best. 
She  woxe  his  wife,  and  had  liim  as  her  lesL 

The  wedding  and  the  feast  to  devise. 
To  me  that  have  ytake  such  emprise. 
And  so  many  a  storie  for  to  make. 
It  were  to  longe,  lest  that  I  should  alake 
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JX  that  bearoth  more  effect  and  cbargo, 
n  may  overlade  a  ship  or  barge, 
rthy,  to  effect  than  woll  I  skippc, 

the  remnauDt  I  woll  let  it  slippe. 
vian,  that  wood  was  of  this  dede, 
blm  an  hooete  on  Antony  to  lede, 
rly  for  his  destruction, 
toutc  Romaines,  crucll  as  linn  ; 
>  they  went,  and  thus  I  let  hem  salle. 
»nius  was  ware,  and  woll  nat  failc 
en  with  these  Romaines,  if  he  may, 
ke  his  rede,  and  both  upon  a  day, 
fe  and  he,  and  all  his  host  forth  wont 
)  anonc,  no  longer  they  ne  stent, 

the  see  it  happed  hem  to  mete  ; 
tth  the  trumpe,  and  for  to  shoute  and  bhctc, 
linen  hem  to  set  on  with  the  Sunne, 
;risly  sown  out  goeth  the  great  gunnc, 
.>rtely  they  hurtlen  in  all  at  ones, 

0  the  top  dounc  coineth  the  gi*eat  stones, 
th  the  grapcnel  so  full  of  crokes, 

1  the  ropes  ran  the  shoring  hoken, 
1  the  polaxe  preaseth  he  and  he, 

I  the  maste  beginneth  he  to  flee, 
it  a^ine,  and  driveth  him  over  borde, 
!keth  him  upon  his  speares  oi*de, 
it  the  saile  with  hookes  like  a  sith, 
ngeth  the  cup,  and  biddeth  hem  be  blith, 
ireth  ]>eesen  upon  the  hatches  slider, 
>ottes  full  of  lime,  they  gone  togider, 
lus  the  longc  day  in  iight  they  spend, 
the  last,  as  every  thing  hath  end, 
f  is  shent,  and  put  him  to  the  flight, 
1  his  folke  to  go,  that  best  go  might, 
eke  the  queue,  with  all  her  purple  saile, 
rokes  which  that  went  as  thicke  as  haile, 
ndcr  was,  she  might  it  nat  eiidiiro  : 
ban  that  Antony  saw  that  aviiiture, 
"  quod  he,  "  the  day  that  I  was  borne, 
•rshtp  in  tin's  day  thus  have  I  lorne,'* 
)r  dispairo  out  of  his  wit  he  start, 
dfe  hiniselfe,  anon,  throughout  the  herte, 
at  he  fcrther  went  out  of  the  place  : 
ifo,  tjjat  could  of  Cesar  have  no  grace, 
ipt  is  fled,  for  drede  and  for  distressc, 
?rkeneth  ye  that  speken  of  kin<lnesse. 
men  that  falsely  swearen  many  an  oth, 
re  woll  die  if  that  your  love  be  wroth, 
may  ye  scene  of  women  such  a  trouth. 
K'oful  Cli'opatra  had  made  such  routh, 
here  n'is  tonge  none  that  may  it  tell, 

I  the  morow  she  woll  no  longer  dwell, 
adc  her  subttll  workmen  make  a  bhrino 
the  rubies  and  the  stones  fino 

Egipt  that  she  coulde  et^pic, 

ut  full  the  shrine  of  Fpiceric, 

;t  the  corse  enbaume,  and  forth  she  fette 

lead  corse,  and  in  the  shrine  it  shette, 

ext  the  shrine  a  pit  than  doth  she  grave, 

II  the  8cri>ente8  that  she  might  have, 

it  hem  in  tliat  grave,  and  thus  she  scid  : 
love,  to  whom  my  sorowfull  herto  obeid, 
forthly,  that  fro  that  blisfull  hour 
[  you  swore  to  ben  all  freely  your, 
ne  you,  Antonius  my  knight, 
lever  wakinc  in  the  day  or  night, 
sro  out  of  nune  hertes  remembraunce, 
ele  or  wo,  for  carole,  or  for  dauncc, 
1  my  eelfe  this  coveuaunt  made  I  the, 
nght  such  as  ye  felten  wel«  or  wo. 


As  ferforth  as  it  in  my  power  lay, 
Unreprovable  unto  my  wifehood  aye. 
The  same  would  I  felen,  life  or  death. 
And  thilke  covenaunt  while  me  lasteth  breath 
I  woll  fulfill,  and  that  shall  well  be  scene. 
Was  never  unto  her  love  a  truer  queeno  :  ** 
And  with  that  word,  naked,  with  full  good  herto, 
Among  the  serpents  in  the  pit  she  start, 
And  there  she  chese  to  have  her  burying. 
Anone  the  neders  gonne  her  for  to  sting. 
And  she  her  death  recciveth  with  good  cherc, 
For  love  of  Antony  that  was  her  so  derc. 
And  this  is  storiall,  sooth  it  is  no  fable : 
Now  ere  1  find  a  man  thus  true  and  stable, 
And  woll  for  love  his  death  so  freely  take, 
1  pray  Grod  let  our  liedes  never  ake. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  TISBE  OF  BABILON. 


At  Babilolne  whylome  All  it  thus. 

The  whiche  toun  the  queen  Simiramus 

Let  dichen  al  about,  and  walles  make 

Full  hie,  of  harde  tiles  well  ybake  : 

There  were  dwelling  in  this  noble  toun, 

Two  lordes,  which  that  were  of  great  renoun. 

And  woneden  so  nigh  upon  a  grene. 

That  there  nas  but  a  stone  wal  hem  between, 

As  oft  in  great  tonnes  is  the  wonne  : 

And  sothe  to  saine,  that  one  man  had  a  sonue, 

Of  alt  that  lond  one  of  the  lustiest, 

That  other  had  a  doughter,  the  fairest 

That  estward  in  the  world  was  tho  dwelling  ; 

The  name  of  everiche  gan  to  other  spring. 

By  women  that  were  neighbours  abouto, 

For  in  that  countre  yet  withouten  doute, 

Maidenes  ben  ykept  for  jelousie 

Ful  straite,  lest  they  didden  some  folie. 

This  yonge  man  was  cleped  Piramus, 
Thisbe  night  tlie  maide,  ^Naso  saith  thus) 
And  thus  by  report  was  hir  name  yshove. 
That  as  they  woxe  in  age,  so  woxe  hir  love : 
And  certaine,  as  by  reason  of  hir  age, 
Ther  might  have  ben  betwixt  hem  mariagc, 
But  that  hir  fathers  n'olde  it  nat  assent, 
And  bothe  in  love  ylike  sore  they  brent. 
That  none  of  all  hir  friendes  might  it  lettc. 
But  prively  sometime  yet  they  niette 
By  sleight,  and  spakcn  some  of  hir  desire. 
As  wrie  the  glede  and  hotter  is  tlie  fire. 
Forbid  A  love,  and  it  is  ten  times  so  wodc. 

This  wal,  which  that  betwixt  hem  both  stode^ 
Was  cloven  atwo,  right  fro  the  top  adoun, 
Of  old  time,  of  his  foundatioun. 
But  yet  this  clift  was  so  narrow  and  lito 
It  was  nat  scene,  dere  inough  a  mite, 
But  what  is  that,  that  love  cannot  espie  I 
Ye  lovers  two,  if  that  1  shall  not  lie. 
Ye  founden  first  this  little  narrow  clift, 
And  with  a  sound,  as  soft  as  any  shrift. 
They  let  hir  wordes  through  the  clifto  pace. 
And  tolden,  while  that  they  stoden  in  the  place. 
All  hir  complaint  of  love,  and  all  hir  wo. 
At  every  time  whan  they  durst  so. 

On  that  one  side  of  the  wall  stood  he. 
And  on  that  other  side  stood  Tisbo, 
The  sweet  soune  of  other  to  receive. 
And  thus  hir  wardeins  would  they  dineiT*, 
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And  every  dale  this  wall  they  would  threte^ 
And  wish  to  God  that  it  were  doun  ybete. 
Thus  wold  they  sain,  ^  Alas,  thou  wicked  wall| 
Through  thine  envie  thou  us  lettest  all, 
Why  nilt  thou  cleave,  or  fallen  all  atwo. 
Or  at  the  least,  but  thou  wouldest  so, 
Yet  wouldest  thou  but  ones  let  us  mete, 
Or  ones  that  we  might  kisaen  swete. 
Than  were  we  cured  of  our  cares  cold, 
But  nathclesse,  yet  be  we  to  thee  hold, 
In  as  much  as  thou  suffrest  for  to  gone, 
Our  words  through  thy  lime  and  eke  thy  stone, 
Yet  ought  we  with  thee  ben  well  apaid." 

And  whan  these  idle  wordes  weren  said, 
The  cold  wall  they  woulden  kisse  of  stone. 
And  take  hir  leave,  and  forth  they  woldon  gone, 
And  this  was  gladly  in  the  eventide. 
Or  wonder  erly,  least  men  it  espide. 
And  long  time  they  wrought  in  this  manere. 
Till  on  a  day,  whan  Phebus  gan  to  clere, 
Aurora  with  the  stremes  of  her  hcte. 
Had  dried  up  the  dew  of  herbes  wete, 
Unto  this  clift,  as  it  was  wont  to  be, 
Come  Piramus,  and  after  come  Tiabe, 
And  plighten  trouthe  fully  in  hir  fay. 
That  ilke  same  night  to  steale  away. 
And  to  beguile  hir  wardeins  everychone. 
And  forth  out  of  the  citie  for  to  gone, 
And  for  the  fieldes  ben  so  brodo  and  wide, 
For  to  mete  in  o  place  at  o  tide, 
They  set  markes,  hir  meetings  should  be 
There  king  Ninus  was  graven,  under  a  tree, 
For  old  paynims,  that  idolles  heried, 
Useden  tho  in  fields  to  ben  buried. 
And  fast  by  his  grave  was  a  well. 
And  sliortely  of  this  tale  for  to  tell, 
This  covenaunt  was  affirmed  wonder  fast, 
And  long  hem  thought  that  tlie  Sunne  last. 
That  it  nere  gone  under  the  see  adoun. 

This  Tisbe  hath  eo  great  affcetioun. 
And  so  great  liking  Piramus  to  see. 
That  whan  she  saw  her  time  might  be, 
At  night  she  stale  away  full  prively, 
With  her  face  iwimpled  subtelly, 
For  all  her  friends  (for  to  save  her  trouth) 
She  hath  forsake  alas,  and  that  is  routh. 
That  ever  woman  woulde  be  so  trew. 
To  trusten  man,  but  she  the  bet  him  knew  : 
And  to  the  tree  she  goeth  a  full  good  pace. 
For  love  made  her  so  hardy  in  this  case. 
And  by  the  well  adoun  she  gan  her  dresse, 
Alas,  than  commeth  a  wild  lionesse 
Out  of  the  wood,  withouten  more  arrest, 
With  bloody  mouth,  strangling  of  a  beast, 
To  drinken  of  the  well  there  as  she  sat, 
And  whan  that  Tisbe  had  espied  that. 
She  rist  her  up  with  a  full  drcry  hertc, 
And  in  a  cave,  with  dreadfull  foot  she  start. 
For  by  the  Moone  she  saw  it  well  withall. 
And  as  she  ran,  her  wimple  let  she  fall. 
And  toke  none  hede,  so  soi*e  she  was  awhaped. 
And  eke  so  glad  that  she  was  escaped, 
And  that  she  sat,  and  lurketh  wonder  still : 
Whan  that  this  lionesse  hath  dronke  her  till, 
About  the  well  gan  she  for  to  wind, 
And  right  anon  the  wimple  gan  she  find. 
And  with  her  bloody  mouth  it  all  to  rent. 
Whan  this  was  done,  no  lenger  she  ne  stent. 
But  to  vile  wood  her  way  than  hath  she  nome. 

And|  at  the  last,  this  Piramus  is  come. 


But  all  too  long,  alas,  at  home  was  hee, 
The  Moone  shone^  men  might  well  yaee, . 
And  in  his  way,  as  that  he  come  full  &i^ 
His  eyen  to  the  ground  adoun  he  cast, 
And  in  the  sonde,  as  he  beheld  adoun. 
He  saw  the  steppes  brode  of  a  lioun. 
And  in  his  herte  he  suddainly  aeroee. 
And  pale  he  wext,  therwith  his  herte 
And  nere  he  came,  and  found  the  wimple  totne^ 
"  Alas,"  quod  he,  ^  the  day  that  I  was  borne ! 
This  o  n^ht  well  both  us  lovers  alee  ; 
How  should  I  askeu  mercy  of  Tisbe^ 
Whan  I  am  he  that  have  yon  slaine !  ajMt 
My  bidding  hath  you  slaine  in  this  caaa. 
Alas,  to  bidde  a  woman  gone  by  night 
In  place  thereas  peril!  fallen  might. 
And  I  so  slow,  alas,  I  ne  had  be 
Here  in  this  place  a  furlong  way  ere  ye  I 
Now,  what  lion  that  is  in  this  forrest. 
My  body  mote  he  rente,  or  what  beast 
That  wild  is,  gnawen  mote  he  mine  herte.* 
And  with  that  word  he  to  the  wimple  start. 
And  kist  it  oft,  and  wept  on  it  full  sure. 
And  said, ''  Wimpie,  alas,  there  n'is  no  more, 
But  thou  shalt  feele  as  well  the  blood  of  me. 
As  thou  hast  felt  the  bleeding  of  Tisbe  :" 
And  with  that  word  he  smote  him  to  the  herte, 
The  blood  out  of  the  wound  as  broad  start. 
As  water,  whan  the  conduit  broken  is. 

Now  Tisbe,  which  tliat  wist  nat  this. 
But  sitting  in  her  drede,  she  thought  thus, 
"  If  it  so  fall  out  that  my  Piramus 
Be  comen  hither,  and  may  me  nat  yiind. 
He  may  me  holden  false,  and  eke  unkind :" 
And  out  she  commeth,  and  after  him  gan  espieo, 
Both  with  her  herte  and  with  her  eien. 
And  thought,  "  1  well  him  tellen  of  my  drede. 
Both  of  the  lionosso  and  of  my  dede." 
And,  at  the  last,  her  love  than  hath  she  found, 
Beating  with  his  heeles  on  the  ground. 
All  bloody,  and  thercwithall  abacke  she  start. 
And  like  the  wawes,  quappe  gan  her  herte. 
And  pale  as  boxe  she  woxe,  and  in  a  throw 
A  vised  her,  and  gan  him  well  to  know. 
That  it  was  Piramus  her  herte  dere. 

Who  could  write  whiche  a  deadly  chere 
Hath  Tisbe  now,  and  how  her  baire  she  roit. 
And  how  she  gan  her  selfe  to  turment. 
And  how  she  lieth  and  swouneth  on  the  ground, 
And  how  she  wept  of  teares  full  his  wound. 
How  medieth  she  his  blood  with  her  complaint, 
How  with  her  blood  her  selven  gan  she  paint. 
How  clippeth  she  the  red  corse,  alas  ! 
How  doth  this  wofuU  Tisbe  in  this  caaa ! 
How  kisseth  she  his  frosty  mouth  so  cold  ! 
^  Who  hath  don  this  ?  and  who  hath  beu  so  bold 
To  sleen  my  lefe !  o  speake  Piramus, 
I  am  thy  Tisbe,  that  thee  calleth  thus,** 
And  thcrwithall  she  lifteth  up  his  head. 

This  wofuli  man  that  was  nat  fully  dead. 
Whan  that  he  herd  the  name  of  Tisbe  crien, 
On  her  he  cast  his  heavy  deadly  eyen. 
And  doun  againe,  and  yceldctli  up  the  ghost. 

Tisbe  list  up,  without  noise  or  host. 
And  saw  her  wimple  and  his  empty  sheath. 
And  eke  his  swcrd,  that  him  hath  done  to  death, 
Than  spake  she  thus,  *'  My  woful  hand,''  quod  StbCf 
"  Is  strong  ynough  in  such  a  werke  to  me. 
For  love  shall  yeve  me  strength  and  hardineaBe^ 
To  make  my  wound  large  ynough  I  gease, 
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1  woll  thee  followen  dead,  and  I  woll  be 
Felaw,  and  cause  eke  of  thy  death/'  quod  she, 
**  And  though  tliat  nothing  save  the  death  only, 
Might  thee  fro  me  depart,  trewly 
Tliou  shalt  no  more  departe  now  fro  me 
Than  fro  the  deatli,  for  I  woll  go  with  thee. 

**  And  now  yo  wretched  ielous  fathers  our. 
Wo  tliat  wcren  whylorae  children  your, 
We  praien  you,  wiUiouten  more  euvie, 
That  in  o  grave  we  motcn  lie, 
Sens  love  hath  brought  us  to  this  pitous  end ; 
And  right  wise  God,  to  every  lover  send, 
Tliat  loveth  trewly,  more  prosperite 
Tlian  ever  had  Piramus  and  Tisbe, 
And  let  no  gen  till  woman  her  assure 
To  putten  her  in  such  an  aventurc, 
But  God  forbid  but  that  a  woman  can 
Ben  as  true  and  loving  as  a  man. 
And,  for  my  part,  I  sliall  anon  it  kithe  :" 
And  with  that  word,  his  swerde  she  tooke  swithe, 
Tliat  wai*mc  was  of  her  loves  blood,  and  hote. 
And  to  the  herte  slie  her  selven  smote. 

And  tlius  are  Tisbe  and  Piramus  ago  ; 
Of  true  men  I  find  but  few  mo 
In  all  my  bookes,  save  this  Piramus, 
And  tlierefore  have  I  spoken  of  him  thus  ; 
For  it  is  deintie  to  us  men  to  find 
A  man  that  can  in  love  be  true  and  kind. 

Here  may  ye  scene,  what  lover  so  ho  be, 
A  woman  doro  and  can  as  well  as  he. 


THE  LEGEND  OP  DIDO, 
Qnrcne  tt  (ZTartagr. 


Glokt  and  honour,  Virgilc  Mantuan, 

Be  to  thy  name,  and  I  shall  as  I  can 

Follow  thy  lantcme,  as  thou  gocst  befome, 

How  Eneas  to  Dido  was  forswomc. 

In  thine  Encide,  and  Naso  woll  I  take 

The  tenour  and  the  great  effects  make. 

Wlian  Troy  brought  was  to  destruction 

By  Grekes  sleight,  and  namely  by  Sinon, 

Paining  the  horse  offred  unto  Minerve, 

Through  which  tliat  many  a  Trojan  must  sterre, 

And  Hector  had  after  his  death  apered, 

And  fire  so  wood  it  might  nat  ben  stcred, 

In  all  (he  noble  toure  of  II ion. 

Tliat  of  tlie  citie  was  tlie  cheefe  dungeon, 

And  all  the  country  was  so  low  ybrought. 

And  Priamus  the  king  fordone  and  nought, 

And  Eneas  was  charged  by  Venus 

To  flien  away,  he  tooke  Ascanius 

That  was  his  son,  in  his  right  hand  and  fled, 

And  on  his  backe  he  bare  and  with  him  led 

Hi»  old  father,  doped  Anchisos, 

And  by  the  way  his  wife  Creusa  he  lees, 

And  mokell  sorrow  had  ho  in  his  mind. 

Ere  that  he  coulde  his  fellawship  find  : 

But,  at  the  last,  whan  he  had  hem  found, 

He  made  hem  redy  in  a  certaine  stound. 

And  to  the  Hca  full  fiu>t  lie  can  liim  Iiic, 

And  saiieth  forth  with  all  his  companie 

Towards  It.iilc,  as  would  dcstincc  : 

But  of  his  avcntures  in  the  see, 

N'is  nat  to  purpose  fur  to  8{H.'ke  of  here, 

For  it  accordctli  nat  to  my  mateiv. 


But,  as  I  said,  of  him  and  of  Dido 
Shall  be  my  tale,  till  that  I  have  da 

So  long  he  sailed  in  the  salt  see. 
Till  in  Libie  unneth  arrived  he. 
So  was  he  with  the  tempest  all  to  shake. 
And  whan  that  he  the  haven  had  ytake. 
He  had  a  knight  was  called  Achatees, 
And  him  of  all  his  fellowship  he  chees. 
To  gone  with  him  the  country  for  t'espie. 
He  tooke  with  him  no  more  companie. 
But  forth  they  gon,  and  left  his  ships  ride. 
His  feero  and  he,  withouten  any  guide. 

So  long  he  walketh  in  this  wildernessc, 
Till  at  the  last  he  met  an  hunteresse, 
A  bow  in  bond,  and  arrowes  liad  she. 
Her  clothes  cutted  were  unto  the  knee. 
But  she  was  yet  the  fairest  creature 
That  ever  was  yformed  by  nature, 
And  Eneas  and  Achates  she  gret. 
And  thus  she  to  hem  spake,  whan  she  hem  met 

^  Saw  ye,"  quod  she, "  as  ye  han  walked  wide, 
Any  of  my  sustren  walke  you  beside, 
With  any  wild  bore  or  other  beast, 
That  they  have  hunted  into  this  forrcst, 
Ytucked  up  with  arrowes  in  her  caas  1" 

''  Nay,  sothly,  lady,"  quod  this  Eneas, 
<<  But  by  thy  beautie,  as  it  thiuketh  me. 
Thou  mightest  never  yearthly  woman  be. 
But  Phebus  suster  art  thou,  as  I  gesse, 
And  if  so  be  that  thou  be  a  goddesse. 
Have  mercy  on  our  labour  and  our  wo." 

<<  I  n'am  no  goddesse  sooth  ly,"  quod  she  tho. 
For  maidens  walken  in  tliis  country  here, 
With  arrows  and  with  bow,  in  this  manere : 
This  is  the  realme  of  Libie  there  ye  been. 
Of  which  that  Dido  lady  is  and  queen," 
And  shortly  told  all  the  occasion 
Why  Dido  came  into  that  region, 
Of  which  as  now  me  listeth  nat  to  rime, 
It  nedeth  nat,  it  ncre  but  losse  of  time, 
For  this  is  all  and  some,  it  was  Venus, 
His  owne  mother,  that  spake  with  him  thus, 
And  to  Cartage  she  bade  he  should  him  dight, 
And  vanished  anon  out  of  his  sight. 
I  could  follow  word  for  word  Vergile, 
But  it  would  lasten  all  to  longe  while. 

This  noble  queen  that  cleped  was  Dido, 
Tliat  whylom  was  the  wife  of  Sicheo, 
That  fairer  was  than  the  bright  Sunne, 
This  noble  toun  of  Carthage  hath  begunne, 
In  which  she  reigneth  in  so  great  honour. 
That  she  was  hold  of  all  queues  flour. 
Of  gentillesse,  of  frcedomc,  and  of  beautc, 
That  well  was  him  that  might  her  ones  so. 
Of  kings  and  lordes  so  desired. 
That  all  the  world  her  beautie  had  }'fired, 
She  stood  so  well  in  every  wights  grace. 

Whan  Eneas  was  come  unto  the  place. 
Unto  tlie  miuster  temple  of  all  the  toun. 
There  Dido  was  in  her  dcvotioun. 
Full  privcly  his  way  than  hath  he  nomo  • 
Whan  he  was  in  the  large  temple  com<^ 
I  cannot  saine  if  that  it  be  possible. 
But  Venus  had  him  maked  invisible. 
Thus  sayth  the  booke,  withouten  any  lcc8. 

And  whan  this  Eneas  and  Achates 
Hadden  in  this  temple  ben  over  all. 
Than  found  they  depuiiited  on  a  wall. 
How  Troy  and  all  the  land  dcstrnycd  was, 
^  Alas,  that  I  was  borne !"  quod  ^leas, 
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«  Through  the  world  our  shame  is  kid  so  wide, 

Now  it  is  painted  upon  every  side  : 

We  that  weren  in  prosperite, 

Ben  now  disclaundrcd,  and  in  such  degre, 

No  lenger  for  to  liven  1  ne  kepe ;" 

And  with  that  word  he  brast  out  for  to  weoe. 

So  tenderly  that  routh  it  was  to  seene. 

This  fresh  lady,  of  the  citie  queen, 
Stood  in  the  temple,  in  her  estate  roiall,* 
So  richely,  and  eke  so  faire  withall. 
So  yong,  so  lustie,  with  her  eyen  gUde, 
That  if  that  God  tliat  Heaven  and  yearth  made. 
Would  have  a  love,  for  beauty  and  goodnesse. 
And  womauhedc,  trouth,  and  semelmesse. 
Whom  should  ho  loven  but  this  lady  swcto  I 
There  n'is  no  woman  to  him  lialfe  so  mete  : 
Fortune,  that  hath  the  world  in  governaunce. 
Hath  sodainly  brought  in  so  new  a  chauucc. 
That  never  was  there  yet  so  fi*emed  a  caas. 
For  all  the  company  of  Eneas, 
Which  that  we  wend  have  lome  in  the  see. 
Arrived  is  nought  fcrre  fro  that  citee. 
For  which  the  greatest  of  his  lords,  some, 
By  aventure  ben  to  the  citie  come 
Unto  that  same  temple  for  to  seko 
The  quecne,  and  of  hir  socour  her  bcsekc, 
Such  renome  was  ther  sprung  of  her  goodncs. 

And  whan  they  had  toldo  all  hir  distresse. 
And  all  hir  tempest  and  all  hir  hard  caas, 
Unto  the  queene  appeared  Eneas, 
And  openly  bcknew  that  it  was  he  ; 
Who  had  joy  than,  but  his  meine. 
That  hadden  found  hir  lord,  hir  govemour ! 

The  queue  saw  they  did  him  such  honour, 
And  had  heard  of  Eneas,  ere  tho. 
And  in  her  herte  had  routh  and  wo, 
That  ever  such  a  noble  man  as  he 
Shall  ben  disherited  in  such  degre. 
And  saw  the  man,  that  he  was  like  a  knight. 
And  sufllisaunt  of  person  and  of  might, 
And  like  to  ben  a  very  gentilraan. 
And  well  his  wordes  he  besette  can. 
And  had  a  noble  visage  for  the  nones. 
And  formed  well  of  brawne  and  of  bones. 
And  after  Venus  had  such  fairenesse 
That  no  man  might  be  halfc  so  faire  I  gessc. 
And  well  a  lord  him  semed  for  to  be, 
And  for  he  was  a  straungcr,  somewhat  she 
Liked  him  the  bet,  as  God  do  boote. 
To  some  folke  often  new  thing  is  soote  ; 
Anon  her  herte  hath  pitce  of  his  wo. 
And  with  pitie  love  came  also. 
And  thus  for  pitie  and  for  gentilnesse. 
Refreshed  must  he  ben  of  his  distresse. 

She  said,  certes,  that  she  sorrv  was. 
That  he  hath  had  such  perill  ana  such  caas, 
And  in  her  friendly  speech,  in  this  mancre 
She  to  him  spake,  and  sayd  as  ye  may  here. 

"  Be  ye  nat  Venus  sonne  and  Anchises  I 
In  good  faith,  all  the  worship  and  encrees 
That  I  may  goodly  done  you,  ye  glial  1  have. 
Your  shippes  and  your  meine  shall  I  save  ;" 
And  many  a  gentle  word  she  spake  him  to. 
And  commamided  her  messengers  to  go 
The  same  day,  withouten  any  fuile, 
His  shippes  for  to  seeko  and  hem  vitaile  ; 
Full  many  a  beast  she  to  the  ships  sent, 
And  with  the  wine  she  gan  hem  to  present, 
And  to  her  roiall  paleis  she  her  sped, 
And  Eneas  she'alway  with  her  led. 


What  nedeth  you  the  feastes  to  diserive, 
He  never  better  at  ease  was  in  his  live, 
Full  was  the  feast  of  deinties  and  ricbesse. 
Of  instruments,  of  song,  and  of  gladnesse. 
And  many  an  amorous  looking  and  devise. 

This  Eneas  is  come  to  Paradise 
Out  of  the  Bwolowe  of  Hell,  and  thus  in  joy 
Reraembreth  him  of  his  estate  in  Troy, 
To  dauncing  chambers  full  of  paramenti, 
Of  rich  bed^  and  of  pavements, 
This  Eneas  is  ledde  after  the  meat. 
And  with  the  queene  whan  that  he  had  tt^ 
And  spices  parted,  and  the  wine  agon. 
Unto  his  chamber  was  he  lad  anon. 
To  take  his  ease,  and  for  to  have  his  rest 
With  all  his  folke,  to  done  what  so  him  lest 

Ther  nas  courser  well  ybridled  none, 
Ne  stede  for  the  justing  well  to  gone, 
Ne  large  palfrey,  easie  for  the  nones, 
Ne  Jewell  fret  full  of  rich  stones, 
Ne  sackes  full  of  gold,  of  large  wight, 
Ne  ruble  none  that  shinetli  by  night, 
Ne  gentill  hautein  faukon  beronere, 
Ne  hound  for  hart,  wild  bore,  or  dere, 
Ne  cup  of  gold,  with  floreins  new  ybette. 
That  in  tho  loud  of  Libie  may  ben  gette^ 
That  Dido  ne  hath  Eneas  it  ysent. 
And  all  is  payed  what  that  be  hath  qient. 
Thus  can  this  honorable  queue  her  gestes  call. 
As  she  that  can  in  freedome  paaaen  all. 

Eneas  sothly  eke,  without  lees. 
Hath  sent  to  his  shippe  by  Achates 
After  his  sonne,  and  after  rich  things. 
Both  scepter,  clothes,  broches,  and  eke  rings, 
Some  for  to  weare,  and  some  to  present 
To  her,  that  all  these  noble  things  him  sent. 
And  bad  his  sonne  how  that  he  should  make 
The  presenting,  and  to  the  quene  it  take. 

Repaired  is  this  Achates  againe. 
And  Eneas  full  blisfuU  is  and  faine 
To  seene  his  yong  sonne  Ascanius, 
For  to  him  it  was  reported  thus, 
That  Cupido,  that  is  the  god  of  love, 
At  prayer  of  his  mother  high  above. 
Had  the  likenessc  of  the  child  ytake. 
This  noble  queene  enamoured  for  to  make 
On  Eneas  ;  but  of  that  scripture 
Be  as  he  may,  I  make  of  it  no  cure  ; 
But  soth  is  this,  the  queen  hath  made  sack 
Unto  this  child,  that  wonder  was  to  here. 
And  of  the  present  that  his  father  sent. 
She  thanked  him  oft  in  good  entent. 

Thus  is  this  queen  in  pleasaunce  and  joy. 
With  all  these  new  lustie  folke  of  Troy, 
And  of  the  deeds  hath  she  more  enquired 
Of  Eneas,  and  all  the  story  lercd 
Of  Troy,  and  all  the  long  day  they  tway 
Entendedeu  for  to  speake  and  for  to  play, 
Of  which  there  gan  to  breden  such  a  fire. 
That  sely  Dido  hath  now  such  desire 
With  Eueas  her  new  guest  to  deale. 
That  she  lost  her  hew  and  eke  her  hcale. 
Now  to  th*effect,  now  to  the  fruit  of  all. 
Why  I  have  told  this  story,  and  tellen  shalL 

Thus  I  begin  ;  it  fell  upon  a  night. 
Whan  that  tlie  Mono  upreised  had  her  light, 
Tiiis  noble  queene  unto  her  rest  went. 
She  sifjhed  sore,  and  gon  her  selfe  tourment. 
She  walketh,  walowetii,  and  made  many  braide, 
As  done  these  lovei*S)  as  1  have  heard  saide. 
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And,  at  the  last,  unto  her  suster  Anne 

She  made  her  mone,  and  right  thus  spake  she  than. 

**  Now  dere  suster  mine,  what  may  it  be 
That  me  agasteth  in  my  dreme/'  quod  she, 
**  This  ilke  new  Trojan  is  so  in  my  thought, 
For  that  me  thinkeUi  he  is  so  wel  i wrought, 
And  eke  so  likely  to  ben  a  man. 
And  therwith  so  mikell  good  he  can, 
That  all  my  love  and  life  licth  in  his  cure  ; 
Have  ye  nat  heard  him  tell  his  aventuro  t 

•*  Now  certcs,  Anne,  if  that  ye  rede  me, 
I  well  faine  to  him  yweddcd  be, 
This  is  the  effect,  what  sliould  I  more  seine  1 
In  him  lieth  all,  to  do  me  live  or  deine." 

Her  suster  Anne,  as  she  that  coud  her  good, 
Said  as  her  thought,  and  somdele  it  withstood. 
But  hereof  was  so  long  a  sermoning. 
It  were  to  long  to  make  rehearsing  : 
But,  finally,  it  may  not  bo  withstonde. 
Love  woll  love,  for  no  wight  woU  it  wonde. 
The  dawning  uprist  out  of  the  see. 
This  amorous  queue  chargeth  her  meine 
The  nettes  dresse,  and  speres  brode  and  kene. 
In  hunting  woll  this  lustie  fresh  queue. 
So  pricketh  her  this  new  jolly  wo. 
To  horse  is  all  her  lustie  folke  ygo, 
Unto  the  court  the  houndes  ben  ybrought. 
And  up  on  courser,  swift  as  any  thought. 
Her  yong  knights  heven  all  about, 
And  of  her  women  eke  an  huge  rout. 
Upon  a  thicke  palfray,  paper  white. 
With  saddle  redde,  embrouded  with  delite, 
Of  gold  the  barres,  up  enbossed  high. 
Sate  Dido,  all  in  gold  and  perrie  wrigh. 
And  she  is  faire  as  is  the  bright  morrow, 
That  healeth  sicke  folkes  of  nights  sorrow ; 
Upon  a  courser,  startling  as  tlie  fire, 
Men  might  toume  him  with  a  little  wire. 

But  Eneas,  like  Phebus  to  devise. 
So  was  he  fresh  arrayed  in  his  wise. 
The  fomie  bridle,  with  tlie  bitte  of  gold, 
Govemeth  he  right  as  himselfe  haUi  would  ; 
And  forth  this  noble  quceue,  this  lady  ride 
On  hunting,  with  this  Trojan  by  her  side. 
The  herd  of  hartes  fouuden  is  anon. 
With  "  Hey,  go  bet,  pricke  thou,  let  gon,  let  gon, 
Why  n*ill  the  lion  comcn  or  the  beare, 
That  I  might  him  ones  meten  with  this  spear  1" 
Thus  saine  this  yong  folke,  and  up  they  kill 
The  wild  hartes,  and  have  hem  at  hir  will. 

Emong  all  this,  to  romblen  san  the  Hoven, 
The  thunder  rored  with  a  grisly  steven, 
Doun  come  the  rain,  with  haile  and  sleet  so  fast, 
Witli  Heavens  fire,  that  made  so  sore  agast 
This  noble  queene,  and  also  her  meine. 
That  echo  of  hem  was  glad  away  to  flie. 
And  shortly,  fro  the  tempest  her  to  save, 
She  fled  her  selfe  into  a  little  cave, 
And  with  her  went  this  Eneas  also, 
I  n*ot  with  hem  if  there  went  any  mo. 
The  authour  maketh  of  it  no  mention  : 
And  here  began  the  deepe  affection 
Betwixt  hem  two,  this  was  the  first  morrow 
Of  her  gladnesse,  and  ginning  of  her  sorrow. 
For  there  hath  Eneas  ykneled  so, 
And  told  her  all  his  hurt  and  all  his  wo. 
And  swomc  so  deepe  to  her  to  bo  true. 
For  wele  or  wo,  and  chaunge  for  no  new. 
And  as  a  false  lover  so  well  can  plaine, 
That  scly  Dido  rewed  on  his  paine, 


And  toko  him  for  husbond,  and  became  his  wife 

For  evermore,  while  that  hem  last  life  ; 

And  after  this,  whan  that  the  tempest  stent, 

With  mirth  out  as  they  came,  home  tliey  went. 

The  wicked  fame  up  rose,  and  that  anon. 

How  Eneas  hath  with  the  queene  ygon 

Into  the  cave,  and  demed  ns  hem  list : 

And  whan  the  king  (that  Yarbas  hight)  it  wist. 

As  he  that  had  her  loved  ever  his  life. 

And  woed  her  to  have  her  to  his  wife. 

Such  sorrow  as  he  hath  maked,  and  such  cherc, 

It  is  a  routh  and  pitie  for  to  here. 

But  as  in  love,  alday  it  happeth  so. 

That  one  shall  laughen  at  anothers  wo. 

Now  laughed  Eneas,  and  is  in  joy. 

And  more  richcsse  than  ever  was  in  Troy. 

O  scly  woman,  full  of  innocence. 
Full  of  pitie,  of  truth,  and  continence. 
What  maked  you  to  men  to  trusten  so  1 
Have  ye  such  routh  upon  hir  fained  wo, 
And  have  such  old  ensamples  you  befome  ! 
See  ye  nat  all  how  they  ben  forswome  t 
Where  see  ye  one,  that  he  no  hath  laft  his  lefe. 
Or  ben  unkmd,  or  done  her  some  mischefe. 
Or  pilled  her  or  hosted  of  his  dede  t 
Ye  may  as  well  it  scene,  as  ye  may  rede. 
Take  hede  now  of  this  great  gentiiman. 
This  Trojan,  that  so  well  her  please  can, 
That  faineth  him  so  true  and  obeysing. 
So  eentill,  and  so  privie  of  his  doing. 
And  can  so  well  done  all  his  obeysaunce 
To  her,  at  fcastes  and  at  daunce. 
And  whan  she  eocth  to  temple,  and  home  agayn, 
And  fasten  till  he  hath  his  lady  seyn. 
And  bearen  in  his  devises  for  her  sake, 
N'ot  I  nat  what,  and  songes  would  he  make, 
Justen,  and  done  of  armce  many  things. 
Send  her  letters,  tokens,  brooches,  and  rings. 

Now  herkncth  how  he  slial  his  lady  serve : 
There  as  he  was  in  pcrill  for  to  sterve 
For  hunger  and  for  mischefe  in  the  see. 
And  desolate,  and  fled  fro  his  countree. 
And  all  his  folke  with  tempest  all  to  driven, 
She  hath  her  body  and  eke  her  realme  yeven 
Into  his  bond,  there  she  might  have  been 
Of  other  land  ihan  of  Cartage  a  queen. 
And  lived  in  joy  inough,  what  would  ye  more  ! 

This  Eneas,  that  hath  thus  deepe  ysworc. 
Is  wearie  of  his  craft  within  a  throw, 
The  bote  earnest  is  all  overblow. 
And  prively  he  dotho  his  ships  dight. 
And  shapeth  him  to  stcalo  away  by  night 

This  Dido  luith  suspcction  of  this. 
And  thought  well  that  it  was  al  amis. 
For  in  his  bed  he  lieth  a  night  and  siketh, 
She  asketh  him  anon,  what  him  mislikcth, 
"  My  dere  herte,  which  that  I  love  most.** 

**  Ccrtes,"  quod  he,  **  this  night  my  fathers  ghost 
Hath  in  my  slepe  me  so  sore  tourmentcd. 
And  eke  Niercury  his  message  hath  presented. 
That  needes  to  the  conquest  of  Italic 
My  destinie  is  soone  for  to  saile. 
For  which,  me  thinketh,  brosten  is  mine  hertc  : " 
Therwith  his  false  tcares  out  they  start. 
And  takcth  her  within  his  armcs  two. 

"  Is  that  in  earnest,*'  quod  she,  "  woll  ye  so  ? 
Have  ye  nat  sworne  to  wife  me  to  take  I 
AUs,  what  woman  woll  ye  of  mc  make  t 
I  am  a  gentyl  woman,  and  a  queen. 
Ye  woll  not  fro  your  wife  thus  foulc  flcen  ! 
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That  I  was  borne,  alas  !  what  shall  I  do  !" 
To  tellen  in  short,  this  noble  queen  Dido 
She  seeketh  halowes,  and  doth  sacrilisc, 
She  kneeleth,  orieth,  that  routh  is  to  devise, 
Conjureth  him,  and  profereth  him  to  be 
His  thrall,  his  servaunt,  in  the  best  degre, 
She  falleth  him  to  foot,  and  sowneth  there, 
Dischevile  with  her  bright  gilt  heere. 
And  sayth,  <<  Have  mercy,  let  me  with  you  ride, 
These  lordcs,  which  that  wonnen  roe  beside, 
Well  me  destroyen,  only  for  your  sake : 
And  ye  woll  me  now  to  wife  take. 
As  ye  have  swome,  than  woll  I  yeve  you  leve 
To  sleen  me  with  your  swerd  now  sone  at  eve. 
For  than  yet  shall  I  dien  as  your  wife  ; 
I  am  with  child,  and  yeve  my  child  his  life  ! 
Mercy  lord,  have  pitie  in  your  thought  1" 
But  all  this  thing  availeth  her  right  nought ! 
And  as  a  traitour  forthe  gan  to  saile 
Toward  the  large  countrey  of  Itaile, 
And  thus  hath  he  laft  Dido  in  wo  and  pine, 
And  wedded  there  a  ladie  bight  Lavine. 
A  cloth  he  laft,  and  eke  his  sword  standing, 
Whan  he  fro  Dido  stale  in  her  sleeping, 
Right  at  her  beds  head,  so  gan  he  hie, 
Whan  that  he  stale  away  to  his  navie. 

Which  cloth,  whan  sclie  Dido  gan  awake^ 
She  hath  it  kist  full  oft  for  his  sake. 
And  said,  ^  O  sweet  cloth,  while  Jupiter  it  lest. 
Take  my  soule,  unbind  me  of  tliis  unrest, 
I  have  fulfilled  of  fortune  all  the  course." 
And  thus,  alas,  withouten  his  socourse, 
Twentie  time  yswouned  hath  she  than. 
And  whan  that  she  unto  her  suster  Anne 
Complained  had,  of  which  I  may  not  writ«> 
So  great  routh  I  have  it  for  to  endite. 
And  bad  her  norice  and  her  sustren  gone 
To  fetchen  fire,  and  other  things  anone. 
And  sayd  that  she  would  sacrifie. 
And  whan  she  might  her  time  well  aspie. 
Upon  the  fire  of  sacrifice  she  start. 
And  with  his  sword  she  rofe  her  to  the  herte  : 
But  as  mine  authour  saith,  yet  this  she  seide, 
Or  she  was  hurt,  beforne  or  she  deide, 
She  wrote  a  letter  anon,  and  thus  began. 

'^  Right  so,"  quod  she,  "  as  the  white  swan 
Ayenst  his  death  beginneth  for  to  sing^ 
Right  so  to  you  I  make  my  complaining. 
Not  that  I  ti*ow  to  gctten  you  againe. 
For  well  I  wote  it  is  all  in  vaine. 
Sens  that  the  gods  ben  contrarious  to  me. 
But  sin  my  name  is  lost  through  you,**  quod  she, 
"  I  may  well  lese  a  word  on  you  or  letter. 
Albeit  I  shall  be  never  the  better, 
For  tliiike  wmd  that  blew  your  ship  away. 
The  same  wind  hath  blow  away  your  fay: " 
But  who  so  woll  all  this  letter  have  in  mind. 
Rede  Ovide,  and  in  him  he  shall  it  find. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  HIPSIPHILE  AND  MEDEA. 

Tnou  root  of  false  lovers,  duKc  Jason. 
Thou  sleer,  devourer,  and  confusion 
Of  gentyl  women,  gentle  creatures, 
Tliou  madcst  thy  reclaiming  and  thy  lures 
To  ladies  of  thy  scathliche  apparauucc. 
And  of  thy  wordea  farsed  with  pleasaunce. 


And  of  thy  (ained  troath,  and  thy  manere, 
With  thine  obeysaunce  and  humble  diere. 
And  with  thine  counterfeited  paine  and  woy 
There  other  falsen  one,  thou  falsed  two, 
O  oft  swore  thou  that  thou  wouldest  die 
For  love,  whan  thou  ne  feltest  maladie, 
Save  foule  delite,  which  thou  callest  lovo  ; 
If  that  I  live,  thy  name  shall  be  ahoTe 
In  English,  Uiat  thy  deceit  shall  be  know, 
Have  at  thee  Jason,  now  thine  honor  is  blow. 
But  certes,  it  is  both  routh  and  wo. 
That  love  with  false  lovers  werketh  so. 
For  they  shall  have  well  better  love  and  cbere 
Than  he  that  hath  bought  love  full  dere^ 
Or  had  in  armes  many  a  bloodie  boxe. 
For  ever  as  tender  a  capon  cateth  the  foxe. 
Though  he  be  fals,  and  hath  the  foole  betraied, 
As  shall  the  sood  man  that  therefore  paied. 
Although  he  have  to  the  capon  skill  and  right. 
The  false  foxe  woll  have  his  part  at  night. 
On  Jason  this  ensample  is  well  yseene. 
By  Hipsiphile  and  Medea  the  queene. 

In  Thessalie,  as  Ovide  telleth  os. 
There  was  a  knight,  that  bight  Peleui^ 
That  had  a  brother,  which  Uiat  hight  Eson, 
And  whan  for  age  he  might  unneues  goo. 
He  yave  to  Pelcus  the  governing 
Of  lU  his  reign,  and  made  him  lord  and  king. 
Of  which  Emu,  this  Jason  gotten  was. 
That  in  his  time  in  all  that  land  there  nss 
Nat  such  a  famous  knight  of  gentillesse, 
Of  freedome,  of  strength,  and  of  lustinesse ; 
After  his  fathers  death  he  bare  him  so. 
That  there  nas  none  that  Ust  ben  his  fo. 
But  did  him  all  honour  and  companie, 
Of  which  this  Peleus  hath  great  envie, 
Imagining  that  Jason  might  be 
Enhaunscd  so,  and  put  in  such  degre^ 
With  love  of  lordes  of  his  regioun. 
That  from  his  reigne  he  may  be  pot  adoun. 
And  in  his  wit  a  night  compassed  he 
How  Jason  might  best  destroyed  be, 
Withouten  slaunder  of  his  compasment; 
And,  at  the  last,  he  tooke  avisement. 
That  to  send  him  into  some  ferre  countre. 
There  as  this  Jason  may  destroyed  be  ; 
This  was  his  wit,  all  made  he  to  Jason 
Great  chore  of  looke,  and  of  afifection. 
For  drede  least  his  lords  it  espide. 
So  fell  it,  as  fame  ronneth  wide, 
Thero  was  such  tiding  over  all,  and  such  loos, 
That  in  an  isle,  that  called  was  Coleos, 
Beyond  Troy  eastward  in  the  see. 
That  there  was  a  ram,  that  men  might  see, 
That  had  a  flees  of  gold  that  shone  so  bright. 
That  no  where  was  there  such  another  si^t ; 
But  it  was  kept  alway  with  a  dragoun. 
And  many  other  mervailus  up  and  doun. 
And  with  two  bulles  maked  all  of  bras, 
That  spittcn  fire,  and  much  thing  there 
But  this  was  eke  the  tale  natlielees, 
That  who  so  would  winnen  thilke  flees, 
He  must  both,  or  he  it  winnen  might. 
With  the  buls  and  the  dragon  flght. 

And  king  Otes  lord  was  of  that  isle  : 
This  Peleus  bethought  upon  tliis  wile. 
That  he  his  nephew  Jason  would  exhort 
To  sailen  to  that  loud,  him  to  disport. 
And  sayd,  **  Nephew,  if  it  might  bee. 
That  such  worship  might  fall  thee. 
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That  thou  this  famous  treasure  might  win, 

And  bring  it  my  region  within, 

It  were  to  me  great  plcasauiico  and  honour, 

Than  were  I  hold  to  quite  thy  labour, 

Aud  all  thy  costes  I  woU  my  sclfe  make, 

And  chose  what  foike  thou  wolt  with  thee  tike, 

Let  see  now,  darste  thou  taken  this  voyage  1" 

Jason  was  yonge,  and  lustie  of  corage, 
And  undertooke  to  done  this  ilke  emprise  ; 
Anon,  Argus  his  ships  gan  derise. 

With  Jason  went  the  strong  Hercules, 
And  many  another,  that  he  with  him  chcs, 
But  who  so  asketh  who  is  with  him  gon, 
Let  him  rede  Argonauticon, 
For  he  woU  tell  a  tale  long  ynough. 
Philoctetes  anon  the  saile  up  drough. 
Whan  the  wind  was  good,  and  gan  him  hie 
Out  of  his  countrey,  called  Thessalie. 
So  long  they  saylcd  in  the  salt  see. 
Till  in  the  isle  of  Lemnon  arrived  hee, 
All  be  this  nat  rehearsed  of  Guide, 
Yet  saieth  Ovide  in  his  Epistles  so. 
And  of  this  isle  lady  was  and  quene^ 
The  faire  yong  Hipsiphile  the  shene, 
That  whilom  Thoas  doughter  was,  the  king. 

Hipsipliile  was  gone  in  her  playing. 
And,  roming  on  the  clevis  by  tlie  see, 
Under  a  banke,  anone,  espied  she 
Where  lay  the  ship  that  Jason  gan  arrive : 
Of  her  goodnesse  adoune  she  sendeth  blive, 
To  weten  if  that  any  straunge  wight 
With  tempest  thider  were  yblow  anight. 
To  done  him  succour,  as  was  her  usaunce, 
To  furtheren  every  wight,  and  done  pleasaunoe 
Of  very  bountie  and  of  courtesie. 

This  messenger  adoune  him  gan  to  hie, 
And  found  Jason  and  Hcrcul<»  also, 
That  in  a  cogge  to  lond  were  yso. 
Hem  to  refreshen  and  to  take  the  aire. 
The  morning  attempre  was  and  faire. 
And  in  hir  way  this  messenger  hem  mctte  ; 
Full  cunningly  these  lordes  two  he  grette. 
And  did  his  message,  asking  hem  anon. 
If  that  they  were  broken,  or  aught  wo  begon. 
Or  had  need  of  lodesmen,  or  vitaile. 
For  socoure  thev  shoulde  nothing  faile. 
For  it  was  utterly  the  queenes  will. 

Jason  answerde  meekcly  and  still : 
«  My  lady,**  quod  he,  "  thanke  I  hertely 
Of  her  goodnesse  ;  us  needeth  truly 
Nothing  as  now,  but  that  we  weary  be. 
And  come  for  to  play  out  of  the  see. 
Till  that  the  wind  be  better  in  our  way." 

This  lady  rometh  by  the  clifiTe  to  play 
With  her  meinie,  endlong  the  strond, 
And  findetb  this  Jason  and  this  other  stond 
In  speaking  of  this  thing,  as  I  you  told. 

This  Hercules  and  Jason  gan  behold 
Howe  that  the  queeno  it  was,  and  faire  her  grete, 
Anonc,  right  as  they  with  this  lady  mete. 
And  she  tooke  heed,  and  knew  by  hir  raanere, 
By  hir  array,  by  wordes,  and  by  chere, 
That  it  were  gentyl  men  of  great  degree, 
And  to  the  castle  with  her  leadeth  she 
These  straunge  folk,  and  doth  hem  great  honour, 
And  asketh  hem  of  travaile  and  of  labour 
That  they  have  suffred  in  the  salto  see. 
So  that  within  a  day,  two  or  three, 
She  knew  by  the  folke  that  in  his  sliippes  be. 
That  it  was  Jason,  full  of  renomce, 


And  Hercules,  that  had  the  great  loos, 
That  soughten  the  aventures  of  Colcos, 
And  did  hem  honour  more  than  before. 
And  with  hem  dealed  ever  longer  the  more. 
For  they  hen  worthy  folko,  witnouten  lees. 
And  namely  most  she  spake  with  Hercules, 
To  him  her  herte  bare,  he  shoulde  be 
Sadde,  wise,  and  true,  of  words  avisee, 
Withouten  any  other  affection 
Of  love,  or  any  other  imagination. 

This  Hercules  hath  this  Jason  praised. 
That  to  the  Sunne  he  hath  it  up  raised. 
That  halfe  so  true  a  man  there  n'as  of  love 
Under  the  cope  of  Heaven  that  is  above. 
And  he  was  vfiae,  bardie,  secrete,  and  riche. 
Of  these  three  points  there  nas  none  him  liche. 
Of  freedome  passed  he,  and  lustyhead. 
All  tho  that  liven,  or  ben  dead  ; 
Thereto,  so  great  a  gentyl  nuin  was  he, 
And  of  Thessalye  likely  king  to  be, 
Ther  n'as  no  lacke,  but  that  he  was  agast 
To  love,  and  for  to  8])eake  shamefast. 
Him  had  lever  himselfe  to  murder  and  di^ 
Than  that  men  should  a  lover  him  espie, 
As  would  God  that  I  had  iyeve 
My  blood  and  flesh,  so  that  I  might  live 
With  the  bones,  that  he  had  aught  where  a  wife 
For  his  estate,  for  such  a  lustie  life 
She  shoulden  lede  with  this  lustie  knight 
And  all  this  was  compassed  on  the  night 
Betwixe  him  Jason,  and  this  Hercules, 
Of  these  two  here  was  a  shreud  lees. 
To  come  to  house  upon  an  innocent. 
For  to  bedote  this  queeno  was  hir  entent : 
And  Jason  is  as  coy  as  is  a  maid. 
He  looketh  pitously,  but  naught  he  saydy 
But  freely  yave  he  to  her  counsailen 
Yeftes  great,  and  to  her  officers. 
As  wouTde  God  that  I  leyser  had  and  time, 
By  processe  ail  his  wrong  for  to  rime  : 
But  in  Uiis  house,  if  any  false  lover  be. 
Right  as  himselfe  now  doth,  right  so  did  he. 
With  faining,  and  with  every  subtill  dede. 
Ye  get  no  more  of  me,  but  ye  woU  rede 
Th'original,  that  telleth  all  the  caas, 

The  sooth  is  this,  that  Jason  wedded  was 
Unto  this  queeno,  and  tooke  of  her  substaunoe 
What  so  him  list  unto  his  purveyaunce. 
And  upon  her  begate  children  two. 
And  drough  his  saile,  and  saw  her  never  mo  : 
A  letter  sent  she  him  certaine. 
Which  were  too  long  to  writen  and  to  saine. 
And  him  reproveth  of  his  great  untrouth. 
And  praieth  him  on  her  to  have  some  routli. 
And  on  his  children  two,  she  sayd  him  this, 
That  they  be  like  of  all  thing  ywis 
To  Jason,  save  they  coutli  nat  beguile. 
And  prayd  God,  or  it  were  long  while, 
That  she  that  had  his  herte  >Teft  her  fro. 
Must  finden  him  untrue  also  : 
And  that  she  must  both  her  children  spill. 
And  all  tho  that  suffreth  him  his  will: 
And  true  to  Jason  was  she  all  her  life. 
And  ever  kept  her  chust,  as  for  his  wife, 
Ne  never  had  she  joy  at  her  hart. 
But  died  for  his  love  of  sorrowps  smart 

To  Colcos  come  b  this  duke  Jason, 
That  is  of  love  devourcr  and  drngon. 
As  matire  appetcth  forme  alway, 
And  from  forme  to  forme  it  parson  may, 
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Or  as  a  well  that  were  bottomles, 
Right  so  can  Jason  have  no  pecs, 
For  to  desiren  through  his  appetite 
To  done  with  gentyl  women  his  delite  ; 
This  is  his  lust,  and  his  felicitie. 
Jason  is  romed  forth  to  the  citie, 
That  whylome  cleped  was  Jasonicos, 
That  was  the  master  toune  of  all  Colons, 
And  hath  ytold  the  cause  of  his  comming 
Unto  Otes,  of  that  countrey  king, 
Praying  him  that  he  must  done  his  assay 
To  get  the  fleesc  of  gold,  if  that  he  may  ; 
Of  which  the  king  assentcth  to  his  boone, 
And  doth  him  honour,  as  it  is  doone. 
So  ferforth  that  his  doughter  and  his  heire, 
Medea,  which  that  was  so  wise  and  faire, 
That  fairer  saw  there  never  man  with  eie, 
He  made  her  done  to  Jason  companie 
At  meat,  and  sitte  by  him  in  the  hall. 

Now  was  Jason  a  seemcly  man  withall, 
And  like  a  lord,  and  had  a  great  rcnoun, 
And  of  his  looke  as  royall  as  a  lioun. 
And  godly  of  his  speech,  and  famillere^ 
And  coud  of  love  all  the  craft  and  art  plenere 
Withouten  booke,  with  everiche  observaunce. 
And  as  fortune  her  ought  a  foule  mischaunce, 
She  woxe  enamoured  upon  this  man. 

'*  Jason,'*  quod  she,  **  for  ought  I  see  or  can, 
As  of  this  thing,  the  which  ye  ben  about, 
Ye  and  your  selfe  ye  put  in  much  dout, 
For  who  so  woU  this  aventure  atcheve 
He  may  nat  wele  asterten,  as  I  leve, 
Withouten  death,  but  I  his  helpe  be, 
But  nathelesse,  it  is  my  will,*'  quod  she, 
<<  To  forthren  you,  so  that  ye  shall  nat  die. 
But  tumen  sound  home  to  your  Thessalie." 

**  My  right  lady,"  quod  this  Jason,  "  tho 
That  ye  have  of  my  death  or  my  wo 
Any  regard,  and  done  me  this  honour, 
I  wot  well  that  my  might,  ne  my  labour, 
May  nat  deserve  it  my  lives  day, 
God  thanke  you,  there  I  ne  can  ne  may, 
Your  man  am  I,  and  lowly  you  beseech 
To  ben  my  helpe,  withouten  more  speech. 
But  certes,  for  my  death  shall  I  not  spare." 

Tho  gan  this  Medea  to  him  declare 
The  perill  of  this  case,  fro  point  to  point 
Of  his  batayle,  and  in  what  disjoint 
He  mote  stonde,  of  which  no  creature. 
Save  only  she,  ne  might  his  life  assure  : 
And  shortely,  right  to  the  point  for  to  go. 
They  ben  accorded  fully  betwixe  hem  two. 
That  Jason  sliall  her  wedde,  as  trewe  knight, 
And  terme  yset  to  come  soone  at  night 
Unto  her  chambre,  and  make  there  his  othe 
Upon  the  goddes,  that  he  for  lefe  or  lothe 
Ne  shulde  her  never  falsen,  night  ne  day. 
To  ben  her  husband  whyle  he  live  may. 
As  she  that  from  his  deth  him  saved  here, 
And  here  upon  at  night  they  mete  vfere. 
And  doth  his  othe,  and  gothe  with  her  to  bodde, 
And  on  tho  moi*ow  upward  he  hira  spedde. 
For  she  hath  taught  him  how  he  shall  nat  faile 
Tlie  flees  to  winne,  and  stiiitcn  his  bataile, 
And  siived  him  his  life  and  his  honour, 
And  gate  him  a  name  as  a  conqucrour. 
Right  through  the  sleight  of  her  enchantment. 
Now  hath  Jason  the  fleese,  and  home  is  went 
With  Medea,  and  treasours  fell  great  wonne. 
But  unwist  of  her  father  she  is  gonne 


To  Thessalie,  with  duke  Jason  her  lefe. 
That  afterwaj*d  hath  broght  her  to  miacheife. 
For  as  a  traytour  he  is  from  her  go. 
And  with  her  left  yonge  children  two, 
And  falsely  hath  betraied  her,  alas  t 
And  ever  m  love  a  chefe  tra^'tour  he  was, 
And  wedded  yet  the  thirde  wife  anon. 
That  was  the  doughter  of  king  Creon. 

This  is  the  meede  of  loving,  and  guerdon 
That  Medea  received  of  duke  Jason 
Right  for  her  trouth,  and  for  her  kindnesse. 
That  loved  him  better  than  her  selfe  I  gesse. 
And  left  her  father,  and  her  heritage. 
And  of  Jason  this  is  the  vassalage. 
That  in  his  daycs  nas  never  none  yfound 
So  false  a  lover  going  on  the  gi*ound. 
And  therfore  in  her  letter  tlius  she  said, 
First  whan  she  of  his  falsenesse  him  npbnid : 
"  Why  liked  thee  my  yellow  haire  to  see. 
More  than  the  boundes  of  mine  honestie ! 
Why  liked  me  thy  youth  and  thy  fairenesse. 
And  of  thy  tong  Uie  infinite  graciousnessc  1 
0  haddest  thou  in  thy  conquest  dead  ybe, 
Ful  mikel  untrouth  had  there  died  with  thee." 

Well  can  Ovide  her  letter  in  Terse  endite, 
Which  were,  ajs  now,  too  long  for  to  write. 
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Now  mote  I  saine  th'exiling  of  kings 

Of  Rome,  for  hir  horrible  doings 

Of  the  last  kinge  Tarquinius, 

As  saith  Ovid,  and  Titus  Livios, 

But  for  that  cause  tell  I  nat  this  storie. 

But  for  to  praysen,  and  drawen  in  memorie 

The  very  wife,  the  very  Lucresse, 

That  for  her  wifehood,  and  her  stedfastnessc, 

Nat  only  that  these  paynims  her  commend. 

But  that  cleped  is  in  our  leeend 

The  great  Austyn,  that  hath  compas»oun 

Of  this  Lucrece,  that  starfe  in  Rome  toun. 

And  in  what  wise  I  well  but  shortly  treat, 

And  of  this  thing  I  touch  but  the  great. 

When  Ardea  besieged  was  about 
With  Romanes,  that  full  steme  were  and  stout, 
Full  long  lay  the  siege,  and  little  wroughten, 
So  that  they  were  halfe  idle,  as  hem  thoughten, 
And  in  his  play  Tarquinius  the  yonge, 
Gan  for  to  yape,  for  he  was  light  of  tonge. 
And  said,  that  **  it  was  an  idle  life. 
No  man  did  there  no  more  than  his  wife. 
And  let  us  speke  of  wives  that  is  best. 
Praise  every  man  his  owne  as  him  lest. 
And  with  our  speech  let  us  ease  our  herte.** 

A  knight  (that  hight  Colatin)  up  stert. 
And  sayd  thus,  *^  Nay,  sir,  it  is  no  ucde 
To  trowcn  on  the  word,  but  on  the  dede : 
I  have  a  wife,"  quod  he,  **  that  as  I  trow 
Is  holden  pood  of  all  that  ever  her  know  ; 
Go  we  to  llorae  to  night,  and  we  shull  sec." 
Tarquinius  answerde,  "  That  liketh  mee." 
To  Rome  they  be  comcn,  and  fast  hem  dight 
To  Colatins  lious?,  and  downe  they  light, 
Tarquinius,  and  eke  this  Colatine  ; 
The  husbond  knew  tlie  efters  well  and  fine. 
And  full  prively  into  the  house  they  gone. 
Nor  at  the  gate  porter  was  there  none« 
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And  at  the  chamber  dore  they  abide  : 
This  noble  wife  sate  by  her  beds  side 
Discheveled,  for  no  mallice  she  ue  thought. 
And  soft  wooll,  sayth  Livie,  that  she  wrought, 
To  kepe  her  from  slouth  and  idlencsse, 
And  bad  her  servaunts  done  hir  busincsse, 
And  asketh  hem,  **  What  tidings  lieren  ye  t 
How  sayth  men  of  the  siege,  how  shall  it  be  t 
God  would  the  wals  were  fallen  adoun, 
Mine  husbond  is  too  long  out  of  this  touu, 
For  which  drede  doth  me  sore  to  smert. 
Right  as  a  sword  it  stingeth  to  mine  herte, 
Whan  I  thinke  on  this  or  of  that  place, 
God  save  my  lord,  I  pray  him  for  his  grace  :  *' 
And  therwithall  so  tenderly  she  gan  weepe, 
And  of  her  werke  she  tooke  no  mora  keepe, 
Bat  meekely  she  let  her  eyen  fall, 
And  thilke  semblant  sate  her  well  withall. 
And  eke  her  teares  full  of  heavincsse, 
Embelessed  her  wifely  chastnesse. 
Her  countenaunce  is  to  her  herte  digne, 
For  tliey  acordfnlen  in  deed  and  signe. 
And  with  that  word  her  husbond,  Colatin, 
Or  she  of  him  was  ware,  came  stertling  in. 
And  said,  "  Drede  thee  nat,  for  I  am  here  ;" 
And  she  anone  up  rose,  with  blisfull  chere. 
And  kissed  him,  as  of  wives  is  the  wonne. 

Tarquinius,  this  proud  kings  sonne, 
Conoeived  hath  her  beautie  and  her  chere, 
Her  yellow  haire,  her  bountie,  and  her  manere. 
Her  hew,  her  words,  that  she  hath  complained, 
And  by  no  craft  her  beautie  was  nat  fained, 
And  caught  to  this  lady  such  desire, 
That  in  his  herte  he  brent  as  any  fire. 
So  woodly  that  his  wit  was  all  forgotten. 
For  well  thought  he  she  should  nat  bo  gotten, 
And  aye  the  more  he  was  in  dispaire. 
The  more  coveiteth,  and  thought  her  fidre  ; 
His  blind  lust  was  all  his  coveiting. 
On  morrow,  whan  the  bird  began  to  sing, 
Unto  the  siege  he  commeth  full  prively, 
And  by  himselfe  he  walketh  soberly, 
The  image  of  her  recording  alway  new. 
Thus  lay  her  hair,  and  thus  fresh  was  her  hew, 
Thus  sate,  thus  span,  this  was  her  chere. 
Thus  fair  she  was,  and  this  was  her  manere  : 
All  this  conceit  his  herte  hath  new  ytake. 
And  as  the  see  with  tempest  all  to  shake, 
That  after  whan  the  storme  is  all  ago, 
Yet  woU  the  water  quappe  a  day  or  two, 
Kight  so,  though  that  her  forme  were  absent. 
The  pleasaunce  of  her  forme  was  present. 
But  nathelesse,  nat  pleasaunce,  but  delite. 
Or  an  mirightfull  talent  with  dispite  : 
**  For,  maugre  her,  she  shall  my  lemman  be  ; 
Hap  helpeth  hardy  man  alway,    quod  he, 
«  What  end  Uiat  I  make,  it  shall  be  so," 
And  girt  him  with  his  sword,  and  gan  to  go, 
And  he  forthright,  till  to  Rome  he  come. 
And  all  alone  his  way  that  he  hath  nome 
Unto  the  house  of  CoUtin  full  right ; 
Donn  was  the  Sunne,  and  day  hath  lost  his  light, 
And  in  he  come  unto  a  privie  halke, 
And  in  the  night  full  tlicefely  gan  ho  stalke. 
Whan  every  wieht  was  to  his  rest  brouglit, 
Ne  no  wight  had  of  treason  such  a  though^ 
Whether  by  window,  or  by  other  gin. 
With  Bwerd  ydraw,  shortly  he  commeth  in 
There  as  she  lay,  this  noble  wife  Lucresse, 
And  as  she  woke^  her  bedde  she  felt  presse . 


"  What  boast  is  that,"  quod  she,  **  that  wayeth 
"  I  am  the  kings  sonne  Tarquinius,"       [thus  1" 
Quod  he,  **  but  and  thou  crie,  or  any  noise  make, 
Or  if  thou  any  creature  awake. 
By  thilke  God  that  formed  man  of  live. 
This  swerd  through  thine  herte  shall  I  rive  ;  *' 
And  therwithall  unto  her  throte  he  stert, 
And  set  the  swerd  all  sharpo  on  her  herte  : 
No  word  slie  spake,  she  hath  no  might  therto. 
What  shall  she  saine  1  her  wit  is  all  ago  ; 
Right  as  whan  a  wolfe  findeth  a  lamb  alone. 
To  whom  shall  she  complaiue  or  make  mono  i 
What,  shall  she  fight  with  an  hardy  knight ! 
Well  wote  men  a  woman  hath  no  might : 
Wliat,  shall  she  crie,  or  how  shall  she  astert. 
That  hath  her  by  the  tlii-otc,  with  swerd  at  herte  I 
She  asketh  grace,  and  said  all  that  she  can. 

''  No  wolt  thou  nat,**  quod  this  cruell  man, 
**  As  wisely  Jupiter  my  soule  save, 
I  shall  in  thy  stable  sleo  thy  knave, 
And  lay  him  in  thy  bed,  and  loud  crie. 
That  I  tliee  find  in  such  avoutrie, 
And  thus  thou  shalt  be  dead,  and  also  lose 
Thy  name,  for  thou  shalt  nat  chese." 
This  Romans  wives  loveden  so  her  name 
At  thilke  time,  and  dreden  so  the  shame, 
That  what  for  fere  of  slander,  and  drede  of  death 
She  lost  both  at  ones  wit  and  breath. 
And  in  a  swough  she  lay,  and  woxe  so  dead, 
Men  mighten  smite  off  her  armc  or  head. 
She  feleth  nothing,  neither  foule  ne  faire. 

Tarquinius,  that  art  a  kings  heire. 
And  shouldest,  as  by  linage  and  by  right. 
Done  as  a  lord  and  a  very  knight, 
Why  hast  thou  done  dispite  to  chivalrie  t 
Why  hast  thou  done  this  lady  villanie  I 
Ala^  of  thee  this  was  a  villanous  dede, 
But  now  to  the  purpose  :  in  the  story  I  rede. 
Whan  he  was  gon,  and  this  mischaunce  is  fall. 
This  lady  sent  after  her  friendes  all. 
Father,  mother,  and  husbond,  all  yferc, 
And  discheveled  with  her  haire  clere. 
In  habite  such  as  women  used  tho 
Unto  the  burying  of  hir  fix?nds  go. 
She  sate  in  hall,  with  a  sorowfull  sight ; 
Her  friends  asken  what  her  aylen  might, 
And  who  was  dead !  and  she  sate  aye  weeping, 
A  word  for  shame  no  may  she  forth  out  bring, 
Ne  upon  hem  she  durst  nat  behold. 
But,  at  the  last,  of  Tarquiny  she  hem  told 
This  rufull  case,  and  all  this  thing  horrible, 
The  wo  to  tell  were  impossible 
That  she  and  all  her  friends  make  at  ones  ; 
AH  had  folkes  hertes  ben  of  stones. 
It  might  have  maked  hem  upon  her  rew. 
Her  herte  was  so  wifely  and  so  trew  ; 
She  said,  that  for  her  gilt  ne  for  her  blame 
Her  husbond  should  nat  have  the  foule  name^ 
That  would  she  nat  suffren  by  no  way : 
And  they  answerde  all  unto  her  fay. 
That  they  foryave  it  her,  for  it  was  right. 
It  was  no  gilt,  it  lay  nat  in  her  might. 
And  saiden  her  ensamples  many  one, 
But  all  for  naught,  for  thus  she  said  anone : 
"  Be  as  be  may,"  quod  she,  "  of  forgiving 
I  will  nat  have  no  forgift  for  nothing  ; " 
But  prively  she  cought  forth  a  knife, 
And  therwithall  she  raft  her  sclfe  her  life. 
And  as  she  fell  adowne  she  cast  her  looke. 
And  of  her  clothes  yet  heed  she  tooke, 
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For  in  her  falling,  vet  she  had  a  care 

Least  that  her  feet  or  such  things  lay  hare, 

So  well  she  loved  cleannesse,  and  eke  trouth  ; 

Of  her  had  all  the  townc  of  Rome  routh, 

And  Brutus  hath  hy  her  chast  blood  swore 

That  Tarquin  should  ybanished  be  therforc, 

And  all  his  kinno  ;  and  let  the  people  call, 

And  openly  the  tale  he  told  hem  all, 

And  openly  let  carry  her  on  a  here 

Through  all  the  town,  that  men  may  see  and  here 

The  horrible  deed  of  her  oppressioun, 

Ne  never  was  there  king  in  Rome  toun 

Sens  thilke  day,  and  she  was  holden  there 

A  saint,  and  ever  her  day  yhallowed  dere, 

As  in  hir  law :  and  thus  endeth  Lncrcsse, 

The  noble  wife,  Titus  beareth  witnesse : 

I  tell  it,  for  she  was  of  love  so  trew, 

Ne  in  her  will  she  chaunged  for  no  new, 

And  in  her  stable  herte,  sadde  and  kind, 

That  in  these  women  men  may  all  day  find 

There  as  they  cast  hir  herte,  there  it  dwclleth, 

For  well  I  wote,  that  Christ  himselfe  telleth 

That  in  Israel,  as  wide  as  is  the  lend. 

That  so  great  faith  in  all  the  lond  ho  ne  fond 

As  in  a  woman,  and  this  is  no  lie. 

And  as  for  men,  looke  ye,  such  tyrannie 

They  doen  all  day,  assay  hem  who  so  list, 

The  truest  is  full  broteU  for  to  trist. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  ARIADNE  OF  ATHENa 


JuDOR  infomall,  Minos,  of  Crete  king, 

Now  commeth  thy  lot,  thou  commest  on  the  ring ; 

Nat  for  thy  sake  only  written  is  this  storie. 

But  for  to  dope  ayen  unto  memorie. 

Of  Theseus  the  great  untrouth  of  love. 

For  which  the  gods  of  Heaven  above 

Ben  wroth,  and  wrath  have  take  for  thy  sinne  ; 

Be  red  for  shame  !  now  I  thy  life  beginne. 

Minos,  that  was  the  mighty  king  of  Crete, 
That  had  an  hundred  cities  strong  and  grcte, 
To  schoolo  hath  Bcnt  his  sonne  Androgens 
To  Athens,  of  the  wliich  it  happed  thus. 
That  he  was  slainc,  learning  phylosophie, 
Right  in  that  citie,  nat  but  for  envie. 

The  great  Minos,  of  the  which  I  speke, 
His  sonnes  death  is  come  for  to  wreko, 
Alcathoe  he  besieged  hard  and  long, 
But  nathelesse,  the  wallcs  be  so  strong, 
And  Nisus,  that  was  king  of  that  cite. 
So  chivalrous,  that  little  dredetli  he  ; 
Of  Minos  or  his  host  tooke  ho  no  cure. 
Till  on  a  day  befell  an  aventure. 
That  Nisus  doughter  stood  upon  the  wall, 
And  of  the  siege  saw  the  manner  all : 
So  happed  it,  that  at  scarmishing 
She  cast  her  herte  upon  Minos  the  king, 
For  his  beautie,  and  his  chcvalrie. 
So  soixi  that  she  wcude  for  to  die. 
And  shortly  of  this  procesae  for  to  pace. 
She  made  Minos  winncn  thilke  place, 
So  that  the  citie  was  all  at  his  will, 
To  Bavcu  whom  him  list,  or  els  spill ; 
But  wickedly  he  quit  her  kindnesse, 
And  let  her  drench  in  sorrow  and  distresse, 
N'ere  that  the  gods  had  of  her  pite, 
But  that  tale  were  too  long  as  now  for  me. 


Athenes  wan  this  king  Minos  also, 

As  Alcathoe,  and  other  townes  mo. 

And  this  the  effect,  that  Minos  haUi  so  driven 

Hem  of  Athenes,  that  they  mote  him  yeven 

Fro  yere  to  yere  her  owne  children  dere 

For  to  be  slaine,  as  ye  shall  after  here. 

This  Minos  Iiath  a  monster,  a  wicked  belt, 
That  was  so  cniell,  that  without  areest. 
Whan  that  a  man  was  brought  into  his  presence; 
He  would  him  eat,  there  helpeth  no  defence : 
And  every  third  yeare,  withouten  dout. 
They  castcn  lotte,  as  it  came  about. 
On  rich  and  poore,  he  must  his  sonne  take. 
And  of  his  childe  he  must  present  make 
To  Minos,  to  save  him  or  to  spill. 
Or  let  his  beast  devour  him  at  his  wilL 
And  this  hath  Minos  done  right  in  dbpite^ 
To  wreke  his  sonne  was  set  all  his  delit^ 
And  make  hem  of  Athenes  his  thrall 
Fro  yere  to  yere,  while  he  liven  shall ; 
And  home  he  saileth  whan  this  toun  is  wonne. 
This  wicked  custome  is  so  long  yronne, 
Till  of  Athenes  king  Egeus 
Mote  senden  his  owne  sonne  Theseusi, 
Sens  that  the  lotte  is  fallen  him  upon 
To  ben  devoured,  for  grace  is  there  non. 
And  forth  is  ladde  this  wofuU  yonge  kn^t 
Unto  the  country  of  king  Minos  full  of  might. 
And  in  a  prison  fettred  fast  is  he. 
Till  the  time  he  should  }*freten  he. 

Well  maist  thou  wepe,  O  wofoll  Thesena, 
That  art  a  kings  sonne,  and  damned  thus. 
Me  thinketh  this,  that  thou  art  depe  yfaold 
To  whom  that  saved  thee  fro  cares  cold. 
And  now  if  any  woman  helpe  thee. 
Well  oughtest  thou  her  servaunt  for  to  bee^ 
And  ben  her  true  lover,  yere  by  yere. 
But  now  to  come  ayen  to  my  matere. 

The  toure,  there  this  Theseus  is  throw, 
Down  in  the  bottome  dcrk,  and  wonder  loV| 
Was  joyning  to  the  wall  of  a  foreine 
Longmg  unto  the  doughtren  tweine   • 
Of  Minos,  that  in  hir  chambers  grete 
Dwelten  above  the  maister  strete 
Of  the  townc,  in  joy  and  in  soUas : 
Not  I  n*at  how  it  happed,  percaas. 
As  Theseus  complained  him  by  nieh^ 
The  kings  doughter,  that  Ariadne  flight, 
And  eke  her  sustcr  Phedra,  herden  all 
His  complaint,  as  they  stood  on  the  wall 
And  looked  upon  the  bright  Moone, 
Hem  list  nat  to  go  to  bed  so  soone : 
And  of  his  wo  they  had  compassion 
A  kings  Sonne  to  be  in  such  prison. 
And  ben  devoured,  thought  hem  great  pite: 
Than  Ariadne  spake  to  her  sustcr  free, 
And  said :  '<  Phedra,  lefe  suster  dere. 
This  wofull  lords  sonne  may  ye  nat  here. 
How  pitously  he  complainetli  his  kin. 
And  eke  his  poore  estate  that  he  b  in. 
And  guiltlcase,  certes,  now  it  is  routh. 
And  if  ye  woll  assent,  by  my  trouth. 
Ho  shall  ben  holpen,  how  so  that  we  da" 

Phedra  answcrde,  *<  Ywis  mo  is  aa  wo 
For  him  as  ever  I  was  for  any  man. 
And  to  his  helpe  the  best  rede  I  can 
Is  that  we  done  the  gailer  prively 
To  come  and  speke  with  us  hastely. 
And  done  this  wofull  man' with  him  to  come 
For  if  he  may  this  monster  overoome^ 
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Than  were  he  quit,  there  is  none  other  boot, 

Let  OS  well  taste  him  at  his  herte  root, 

That  if  80  be  that  he  a  weapon  have, 

Where  that  he  his  life  dare  kepe  or  save, 

Fighten  with  this  ficud,  and  him  defend. 

For  in  the  prison,  here  as  he  shall  discend, 

Ye  wote  well,  that  the  beast  is  in  a  place 

That  is  not  dex^e,  and  hath  roume  and  eke  space 

To  welde  an  axe  or  swerde,  staffo  or  knifo. 

So  that  me  thinketli  he  should  save  his  life. 

If  that  he  be  a  man,  ho  shall  do  so : 

And  we  shall  make  him  bailes  eke  also 

Of  wexe  and  to  we,  that  whan  he  gapcth  fast, 

Into  the  beestes  throte  he  shall  hem  cast. 

To  sleke  his  hongcr,  and  cncombcr  his  teeth, 

And  right  anon,  whan  tliat  Theseus  seeth 

The  beest  acheked,  he  shall  on  him  Iccpe 

To  sleen  him,  or  they  conicn  more  to  keepe  ; 

This  weapen  shal  the  gailcr,  or  that  tide, 

Full  prively  within  the  prison  hide : 

And,  for  the  house  is  crcucled  to  and  fro, 

And  hath  so  queint  waies  for  to  go. 

For  it  is  shapen  as  tlie  mase  is  wrought, 

Tliereto  have  I  a  remedy  in  my  thought. 

That  by  a  clewe  of  twine,  as  he  iiath  gou 

The  same  way  he  may  rctume  anon, 

Folowing  alway  the  tlirede,  as  he  hath  come. 

And  whan  this  beest  is  overcome, 

Than  may  he  flicn  away  out  of  this  stede. 

And  eke  the  gailer  may  ne  with  him  Icde, 

And  him  avaunco  at  home  in  his  countre, 

Sens  that  so  great  a  loi'dcs  sonnc  is  he  : 

This  is  my  rede,  if  that  ye  dare  it  take." 

What  uiold  1  lenger  sermon  of  it  make  ! 
The  gailer  cometh,  and  with  him  Theseus, 
Wliaii  these  things  ben  accorded  thus. 

Downe  sate  Theseus  upon  his  knee, 
«•  The  right  huly  of  my  life,"  quod  he, 
**  I  sorowfull  man,  ydamned  to  the  deth, 
Fro  you,  whiles  tluit  me  lastcth  bretli, 
I  wol  nat  twinne,  after  this  aventure, 
But  in  your  service  thus  I  woll  endure, 
Tliat  as  a  wretch  unknow  I  woll  you  servo 
For  evermore,  till  that  mine  herte  sterve. 
Forsake  I  woll  at  hunie  mine  heritage, 
And,  as  I  said,  ben  of  your  court  a  page. 
If  tliat  ye  vouchsafe  that  in  this  place 
Ye  graunt  me  to  have  soclie  a  grace 
That  I  may  have  nat  but  my  mcate  and  drinke, 
And  for  my  sustinaunce  yet  woll  I  swinke. 
Right  as  you  list,  that  Minos,  ne  no  wight. 
Sens  that  he  saw  me  never  with  eyen  sight, 
Ne  no  man  else  shall  me  espie. 
So  slily  and  so  well  I  shal  me  grio. 
And  me  so  wel  disfigure,  and  so  low. 
That  in  this  world  there  shall  no  man  mo  know, 
To  have  my  life,  and  to  have  presence 
Of  you,  that  done  to  me  this  excellence  ; 
And  to  my  fatlier  shall  I  sende  here 
This  worthy  man,  that  is  your  gaylerc, 
And  him  so  guerdon  that  he  shall  well  bo 
One  of  the  gixMitcst  men  of  my  countre. 
And  if  I  durst  saine,  my  lady  bright, 
I  am  a  kings  sonne,  and  eke  a  knight. 
As  wold  God,  if  that  it  might  l)c, 
Ye  weren  in  my  countrcy  all  tlin». 
And  I  with  you,  to  bcare  you  companie. 
Than  shuld  ye  sene  if  that  I  thereof  lie  ; 
And  if  that  I  prefer  you  in  lowe  manere 
To  ben  your  page,  and  senren  you  right  here, 


But  I  you  serve  as  lowly  in  that  place, 
I  pray  to  Mars  to  yeve  me  suche  grace 
That  shames  death  on  me  there  mote  fall. 
And  death  and  poverte  to  my  frcnds  all. 
And  that  my  sprite  by  night  mote  go. 
After  my  death,  and  walko  to  and  fro. 
That  I  mote  of  traitour  have  a  name. 
For  which  my  sprit  mote  go,  to  do  me  shame. 
And  if  I  clayme  ever  other  degree. 
But  ye  vouchsafe  to  yeve  it  mee. 
As  I  have  said,  of  shames  death  I  dey. 
And  mercy,  lady,  I  can  naught  else  sey." 

A  semely  knight  was  this  Theseus  to  see, 
And  yonge,  but  of  twenty  yere  and  three, 
But  who  so  had  ysene  his  countenance. 
He  wold  have  wept  for  routh  of  his  penance : 
For  which  this  Ariadne  in  this  manere, 
Auswerde  to  his  profre  and  to  his  chore. 

"  A  kings  Sonne,  and  eke  a  knight,"  quod  slic^ 
**  To  ben  my  servaunt  in  so  lowe  degree, 
God  shilde  it,  for  the  shame  of  women  all, 
And  lene  me  never  soch  a  case  befall, 
And  sende  you  grace,  and  sleight  of  herte  also, 
You  to  defend,  and  knightly  to  sleen  your  foe. 
And  lene  hereafter  I  may  ycp  find 
To  me,  and  to  my  suster  here,  so  kind. 
That  I  ne  repent  nat  to  yeve  you  life, 
Yet  were  it  better  I  were  your  wife, 
Sith  ye  ben  as  geutill  borne  as  I, 
And  have  a  realine  nat  but  fast  by. 
Than  tluit  I  su£fred  your  gentillesso  to  sterve. 
Or  that  I  let  you  as  a  page  serve ; 
It  is  no  prolite,  as  unto  your  kinrcde. 
But  what  is  that,  that  man  woll  nat  do  for  dred  I 
And  to  my  suster,  sith  that  it  is  so. 
That  she  mote  gone  with  me,  if  that  I  go» 
Or  els  suifre  death  as  wel  as  I, 
That  ye  unto  your  sonne  as  trewly. 
Done  her  be  wedded,  at  your  home  ooming. 
This  is  the  iinall  end  of  all  this  thing. 
Ye  swere  it  here,  u\x>n  all  that  may  be  swome  1* 

**  Ye,  lady  mine,"  quod  he,  •*  or  els  to  tome 
Mote  I  be  with  the  Minotaure  or  to  morrow, 
And  haveth  here  of  mine  herte  blood  to  boroW| 
If  that  ye  woll,  if  I  had  knife  or  speare, 
I  would  it  letten  out,  and  thereon  swearo, 
For  than  at  erste,  I  wot  ye  would  me  leve. 
By  Mars,  that  is  chiefe  of  my  beleve. 
So  that  I  might  liven,  and  nat  Cctile 
To  morow  for  to  taken  my  bataile, 
I  nolde  never  fro  this  place  flie, 
Till  that  ye  sliould  the  very  nrofe  se. 
For  now,  if  that  the  soth  I  siiall  you  say, 
I  have  loved  you  full  many  a  day. 
Though  ye  ne  wist  nat,  in  my  countre. 
And  aldermost  desired  you  to  see. 
Of  any  earthly  living  creature. 
Upon  my  truth  1  s\\eare  and  you  assure. 
This  seven  yere  I  have  your  servaunt  be, 
Now  have  I  you,  and  also  have  ye  me. 
My  dero  herte,  of  Athenes  duchesse." 

This  lady  smileth  at  his  stedfastnesse. 
And  at  his  hertely  wordes,  and  at  his  chero. 
And  to  her  suster  said  in  this  manere  : 

**  And  sothly,  suster  mine,"  quod  she, 
"  Now  be  we  duchesses,  Itoth  I  and  ye. 
And  sikerde  to  the  regals  of  Athenes, 
And  both  hereafter  likely  to  be  queenee, 
And  saved  fro  his  deatli  a  kings  sonne. 
As  ever  of  gentill  women  is  the  womMi 
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To  sare  a  rentll  is^n,  etxfortli  hir  stldac* 

In  h-'-nest  caa^,  xnd,  camir!T,  in  kis  h^iiS* 

M«r  iIiLnl*>th  CO  wijht  cjzbt  i»  heroi 

>'e  Uaren  i»  thrr*:f  .»rv  an  jvel  came.™ 

And  fehortlj  of  this  mat^r  f«.r  t:<>  oak?, 

Thw  Tlwwc'us  of  LtF  ka±  l-i^ve  jtake, 

An-I  ererr  p-j\al  wa«  pitrf-jmiod  in  «iede. 

As  vc  hare  in  this  ci>renaant  herlo  me  redii^ 

Hi4  wcpen,  ki5  cleve,  his  thinjr  that  I  hare 

Was  by  i4j<  jail.-T  ia  the  house  jtlalii. 

There  as  the  Mio'>taare  hath  his  dvellln^^ 

Ki2:ht  fasc  by  the  d>re,  at  bis  entrinr. 

And  Theseus  i^  !a<l  cn:>>  his  dethe. 

And  forth  unto  this  Miu'-taore  he  z?the» 

And  by  the  teaehinz  of  this  Adriaco, 

He  orercame  this  beer^t,  and  vas  hb  bane. 

And  out  he  ci:>metl:  by  the  clewe  agaice 

Ful  pnvvly,«han  he  this  beest  hath  slaine. 

And  the  ^aii'^r  g  ttvr.  ha:h  a  barare. 

And  of  his  mive-  tr^^asur^  gan  it  charge. 

And  toke  his  m-if^-,  an  i  tke  her  sustcr  free. 

And  by  th'»  gailor,  ar.  i  wiia  hem  al  three 

Is  stole  awar  out  of  th<^  lond  bv  nizht. 

And  to  the  countrv  of  Enupie  him  dight. 

There  as  he  had  a  frende  L>f  his  knowing. 

There  feesten  they,  there  daunsen  they  and  sing. 

And  in  his  armes  hath  this  Adriane, 

That  of  the  beest  hath  kept  him  fro  his  bane. 

And  get  hun  there  a  noble  barse  anone. 

And  of  his  countrey  folke  a  ful  great  wone. 

And  taketh  hb  Icare,  and  homeward  saileth  hee, 

And  in  an  yle,  amtdde  the  wUde  see. 

There  as  there  dwelt  creature  none. 

Save  wild  beestes,  and  that  full  many  one. 

He  made  his  shippe  a  londe  for  to  sette. 

And  in  that  vie  haife  a  dav  he  lette. 

And  saidf  that  on  the  londe  he  must  him  rest. 

His  manners  have  done  right  as  him  lest. 

And  for  to  tell  shortly  in  this  caas. 

Whan  Ariadne  his  «i*ife  a  slcpe  was. 

For  that  her  suster  fajTvr  was  than  she. 

He  taketh  her  in  his  honde,  and  forth  gocth  he 

Ti»  ship,  and  as  a  traitour  stale  away, 

While  tliat  this  Ariadne  a  slepe  lay. 

And  to  his  ev»untro>  wardo  he  sailed  blive, 

A  twenty  divel  w:iv  the  \iinde  him  drive. 

And  found  his  father  drenched  in  the  see. 

Me  list  no  more  to  speke  of  him,  parde. 

These  false  lovers,  poison  be  hir  bane. 

But  I  wol  turne  againe  to  Adriane, 
That  is  with  slepe  for  werinesse  ytake, 
Ful  sorowfully  her  hertc  may  awake. 

Alas,  for  theo  mine  hcite  hath  pile, 
Right  in  the  dawning  awaketh  she, 
And  i;ropeth  in  the  bed,  and  fond  right  nought : 

"  Alas,**  qnod  hIio,  "  t!>at  ever  I  was  wrought, 
I  am  betrayed,'*  and  her  hccre  to  rent, 
And  to  the  Htrondu  barefutc  fast  she  went, 
And  cried  :  *'  Thew-us,  mine  hcrto  swete, 
Wlicro  bo  yo,  that  I  may  nat  with  you  mete  !" 
And  mi^lit  thus  with  bccstes  ben  yslaine. 

The  holowo  rockes  answerde  her  againe, 
No  man  hIio  saw,  and  yet  shone  the  mooue. 
And  hie  upon  a  rocko  she  went  soono, 
And  sawc  his  barge  sayling  in  the  see, 
Cold  woxe  her  herte,  and  right  thus  said  she  : 

"  Meker  then  yo  find  I  the  becstes  wilde.'* 
Hath  he  nat  sinne,  that  he  her  thus  begilde  ? 
She  cried,  "  0  turne  againe  for  routhe  aud  sinne, 
Thy  barge  hath  uat  all  his  meinie  iu  1" 


H*T  kerefaefe  on  a  pole  sticked  she, 
AtraniKg  beshoold  h  w«ll  yae. 
And  him  remembre  that  she  was  behind, 
A&i  tame  agaiifte,  and  an  the  stronde  her  find. 

Bat  aQ  for  nan^t,  his  way  he  m  g(»ie, 
And  d>>wDe  she  fel  a  swowne  on  a  stone, 
And  op  she  rate,  and  Idased  in  all  h^  can 
The  steppes  of  h^feete,  there  he  hath  faze, 
And  to  her  bed  right  thns  she  ^>eketh  tho : 

'  Tboa  bed,"  qood  she,  « that  hast  receiTed  two, 
ThoQ  dialt  answere  of  two,  and  not  of  one^ 
Where  is  the  greater  parte  awmj  gone  t 

**  Alas,  wher  dial  I  wretched  wight  become ! 
For  thocigfa  80  be  that  bote  none  here  eome, 
Home  to  my  coantrey  dare  I  nat  for  dzede, 
I  can  my  aelfe  in  this  case  nat  rede." 

What  sbookl  I  tell  more  her  complaining  I 
It  b  80  long,  it  were  an  heavy  thing  ; 
In  her  epistle,  Naso  telleth  ail. 
But  shortly  to  the  end  tell  I  shall. 
The  goddes  hare  her  holpen  for  pite, 
And  in  the  signe  of  Taurus  men  may  see 
The  stones  of  her  crowne  shine  clere, 
I  will  no  more  speake  of  thb  materc^ 
Bat  thus  thb  £sbe  lover  can  begile 
Hb  trew  lore,  the  divel  quite  him  hb  wile. 


I 


THE  LEGEXD  OF  PHILOMENE. 


Thou  yever  of  the  formes,  that  hast  wrought 
The  &\'re  world,  and  bare  it  in  thy  though 
Eternally,  er  thoa  thy  werke  began. 
Why  madest  thou  onto  the  slannder  of  man, 
Or  all  be  that  it  was  not  thy  doing, 
As  for  that  end  to  make  suche  a  tldng. 
Why  suffredest  thoa  that  Terena  was  bon^ 
That  b  in  love  so  false  and  so  forswore, 
Tliat  fro  thb  world  up  to  the  first  Heven, 
Comimpeth,  whan  that  folke  hb  name  neren  I 
And  as  to  me,  so  grisly  was  hb  dede. 
That  whan  that  I  thb  foule  stone  rede 
Mine  eyen  wexen  foule,  and  sore  also, 
Yet  lasteth  the  venime  of  so  longe  ago. 
That  enfecteth  him  that  wolde  l^old 
The  storie  of  Tereus,  of  which  I  told, 
Of  Trace  was  he  lord,  and  kin  to  Marte, 
The  cruel  god  that  stante  with  blody  darte, 
And  wedded  had  he  with  blisfull  chere 
King  Pandionb  faire  dough ter  dere, 
Tliat  hight  Progne,  floure  of  her  eountre. 
Though  Juno  list  not  at  the  feast  be, 
Ne  H^meneus,  that  god  of  wedding  is, 
But  at  the  feast  ready  ben,  ywb. 
The  furies  three,  with  all  hir  mortall  bronde^ 
The  oule  all  night  above  the  balkes  wonde, 
That  propheto  b  of  wo  and  of  mischaunce ; 
Thb  re  veil,  full  of  song  and  full  of  daimof. 
Last  a  fourtenight,  or  little  lasse ; 
But  shortly  of  thb  storie  for  to  passe, 
(For  I  am  weary  of  him  for  to  tell) 
Five  yere  hb  wife  and  he  togither  dweU, 
Till  on  a  day  she  gan  so  sore  long 
To  seene  her  sustcr,  that  she  saw  not  long, 
That  for  desire  she  n*ist  what  to  say, 
But  to  her  husbond  gan  she  for  to  pray 
For  Gods  love,  that  she  mote  ones  gone 
Her  suster  for  to  seenci  and  como  a^*cn  amntf^ 
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Or  else,  but  she  mote  to  her  wend, 
She  praied  him  that  lie  would  after  her  send  : 
And  this  was,  day  by  day,  all  her  prayere, 
With  al  humblease  of  wifehood,  word  and  chcre. 

This  Tereus  let  make  his  ships  yare, 
And  into  Grece  himselfe  is  forth  yfare, 
Unto  his  father-in-law  gan  he  pray, 
To  vouchsafe,  that  for  a  moneth  or  tway, 
That  Philomene  his  wives  suster  might 
On  Prozne  his  wife  but  ones  have  a  sight, 
*>  And  she  shall  come  to  you  again,  anon. 
My  selfe  with  her,  I  will  both  come  and  gon. 
And  as  my  hertes  life  I  will  her  kepe." 

This  eld  Pandion,  this  king  gan  wepe 
For  tendemesse  of  berte,  for  to  leve 
His  doughter  gon,  and  for  to  ycve  her  levo  ; 
Of  all  this  world  he  loved  nothing  so. 
But,  at  the  last,  leave  hath  she  to  go, 
For  Philomene,  with  salt  teares  eke, 
Gan  of  her  father  grace  to  beseke 
To  seene  her  suster,  that  her  longeth  so^ 
And  him  erabraceth  with  her  anncs  two  ; 
And  there  also  yong  and  falre  was  she. 
That  whan  that  Tereus  saw  her  beaute, 
And  of  array,  that  there  was  none  her  Uche, 
And  yet  of  beautie  was  she  to  so  riche, 
He  cwBt  his  lierie  herte  upon  her  so. 
That  he  well  have  her,  how  so  that  it  go, 
And  with  his  wiles  kneled,  and  so  praied, 
Till  at  the  last  Pandion  thus  saied. 

**  Now  Sonne,"  quod  he,  "  that  art  to  me  so  dere, 
I  thee  betake  my  vong  doughter  dere. 
That  beareth  the  key  of  all  mine  hertes  life, 
And  grete  well  my  doughter  and  thy  wife. 
And  yeve  her  leave  sometime  for  to  pley, 
That  she  may  seen  me  ones,  or  I  deie  " 
And  sothly  he  hath  made  him  riche  feast. 
And  to  his  foike,  the  most  and  eke  the  least, 
That  with  him  came  :  and  yave  him  yefts  great, 
And  him  conveieth  through  the  master  strcat 
Of  Athenes,  and  to  the  sea  him  brought. 
And  toumeth  home,  no  malice  he  ne  thought. 
The  ores  puUeth  forth  the  vessell  fast, 
And  into  Trace  arriveth  at  the  last. 
And  up  in  to  a  forest  he  her  led, 
And  to  a  cave  prively  he  him  sped. 
And  in  this  darke  cave,  if  her  lest 
Or  list  nought,  he  had  her  for  to  rest, 
Of  which  her  herte  agrose,  and  snicd  thus  : 

**  Where  is  my  suster,  brother  Tereus !" 
And  thcrewitliall  she  wept  tenderly, 
And  qnoke  for  fcare,  pale  and  pitiously, 
Right  as  the  lambe,  that  of  the  wolfe  in  bitten, 
Or  as  the  culver,  that  of  the  egle  is  smitten, 
And  is  out  of  his  clawes  forth  escaped, 
Yet  it  is  aferde,  and  awaped. 
Lest  it  be  heut  eftsones  :  so  sate  she, 
But  utterly  it  may  none  other  bo, 
Bv  force  hath  this  traitour  done  a  decde. 
That  he  hath  reft  her  of  her  maidenhede, 
Mangrc  her  head,  by  strength  and  by  his  might. 
Lo,  here  a  deede  of  men,  and  that  aright. 
She  crieth,  "  Suster  1**  with  full  loude  steven. 
And,  "  Father  dere  I    Hclpe  me  God  in  Heven  I " 
All  helpeth  not,  and  yet  this  false  thcfe 
Hath  done  tliis  lady  yet  a  more  mischefe. 
For  feare  lest  she  should  his  shame  crie, 
And  done  him  openly  a  villanio. 
And  with  his  sweard  her  tong  of  kcrfe  he. 
And  in  a  casteU  made  her  for  to  be, 


Full  prively  in  prison  evermore. 
And  kept  her  to  his  usage  and  to  his  store^ 
So  that  she  ne  might  never  more  astarte. 
O  sely  Philomene,  wo  is  in  thine  herte. 
Huge  been  thy  sorowes,  and  wonder  smart ! 
God  wreke  thee,  and  sonde  thee  thy  boone  1 
Now  is  time  I  make  an  end  soone. 

This  Tereus  is  to  his  wife  ycome. 
And  in  his  armes  hath  his  wife  ynome. 
And  pitiously  he  wept,  and  shokc  his  hedde. 
And  swore  her  that  he  found  her  suster  dcdde. 
For  which  this  selie  Progne  hath  soch  wo. 
That  nigh  her  sorowfull  herte  brake  a  two. 
And  thus  in  teares  let  I  Progne  dwell. 
And  of  her  suster  forth  I  well  you  tell. 

This  wofull  lady  yleamed  had  in  youtli, 
So  that  she  worken  and  enbrauden  couth^ 
And  weaven  in  stole  the  radevore. 
As  it  of  women  hath  be  woved  yore. 
And  sothly  for  to  caine,  she  hath  her  fill 
Of  meate  and  drinke,  of  clothing  at  her  will. 
And  couthe  eke  rede  well  ynough  and  endite^ 
But  with  a  penne  she  could  not  write. 
But  letters  can  she  weave  to  and  fio, 
So  that  by  the  yere  was  all  ago, 
She  had  woven  in  a  fiame&  large. 
How  she  was  brought  fro  Athens  in  a  barge, 
And  in  a  cave  how  that  she  was  brought, 
And  all  the  tiling  that  Tereus  wrought. 
She  wave  it  wel,  and  wrote  the  storie  above. 
How  she  was  served  for  her  susti>rs  love. 
And  to  a  man  a  ring  she  yave  anon, 
And  praied  him  by  signes  for  to  gon 
Unto  the  queene,  and  bearen  her  thai  clothe, 
And  by  signe  swore  many  an  otlie 
She  should  him  yeve  what  she  gotten  mi^^ht. 

This  man,  anon,  unto  the  queene  him  dighty 
And  toke  it  her,  and  all  the  manor  told. 
And  whan  that  Progne  hath  this  thing  behoH, 
No  worde  she  spake,  for  sorow  and  eke  for  rag0| 
But  fained  her  to  gon  on  pilgrimage 
To  Baccus  temple,  and  in  a  little  stound 
Her  dombe  suster  sitting  hath  she  found 
Weeping  in  the  castell,  her  selfe  alone  ; 
Alas,  the  wo,  constraint,  and  tlie  mono 
That  Progne  upon  her  dombe  suster  maketh, 
In  armes  everich  of  hem  other  taketli. 
And  thus  I  let  hem  in  hir  sorow  dwell  ; 
The  remnaunt  is  no  charge  to  tell. 
For  this  is  all  and  some,  thus  was  she  served 
That  never  agiitc,  ne  deserved 
Unto  this  crucU  man,  that  she  of  wist. 
Ye  may  beware  of  men,  if  that  you  list. 
For  all  be  that  he  woU  not  for  shame 
Doen  as  Tereus,  to  lose  his  name, 
Ne  serve  you  as  a  nmrtherer  or  a  knave. 
Full  httle  while  shuU  ye  trcw  him  have. 
That  wol  I  Biiin,  al  were  he  now  my  brother. 
But  it  so  bo  that  he  may  have  another. 


THE  LEGENDE  OF  PHILLIS. 


Br  prove,  as  well  as  by  auctoritc. 

That  wicked  fruite  commeth  of  a  wicked  tree, 

That  may  yc  find,  if  that  it  likoth  you. 

But  for  this  end,  I  spoake  this  as  now, 

To  tell  you  of  false  Deniophon : 

In  love  a  falser  heard  I  never  non. 
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But  it  were  his  father,  Theseus, 
God  for  his  grace  fro  soch  one  kepe  us, 
Thus  these  women  praien,  that  it  here, 
Now  to  the  effect  tourne  I  of  my  matere. 

Destroied  is  of  Troie  the  citee, 
This  Demophon  came  sayiing  in  the  see 
Toward  Athenes,  to  his  paleis  Urge, 
With  him  came  many  a  ship  and  many  a  barge 
Full  of  folke,  of  which  full  many  one 
Is  wounded  sore,  and  sicke  and  wo  begone, 
And  they  have  at  the  siege  long  ylaine. 
Behind  him  came  a  winde,  and  eke  a  raine, 
That  shofe  so  sore  his  saile  might  not  stonde, 
Him  were  lever  than  all  the  world  a  londe, 
So  hunted  him  the  tempest  to  and  fro. 
So  darke  it  was  he  could  no  where  go. 
And  with  a  wave  brusten  was  his  stere. 
His  ship  was  rent  so  lowe,  in  such  manere, 
That  carpenter  could  it  not  amende. 
The  see  by  night  as  any  torche  brende 
For  wood,  and  posseth  him  up  and  doim, 
Till  Neptune  hath  of  him  compassiouu. 
And  Thetis,  Chorus,  Triton,  and  they  all. 
And  maden  him  up  a  londe  to  fall, 
Wherof  that  Phillis  lady  was  and  queeue, 
Lycurgus  doughtcr,  fairer  unto  seene 
Than  is  the  floure  again  the  bright  Sonne. 
Unneth  is  Demophon  to  londe  ywonne, 
Weake  and  eke  werie,  and  his  folko  forpined 
Of  werinesse,  and  also  enfamined. 
And  to  the  death  he  was  almost  ydriven, 
His  wise  folke  consaile  have  him  yevon, 
To  seken  heipe  and  succour  of  the  queene^ 
And  loken  what  his  grace  might  bene. 
And  maken  in  that  lande  some  chevesaunce. 
And  kepen  him  fro  wo,  and  fro  mischaunce. 
For  sicke  he  was,  and  almost  at  the  death, 
Unneth  might  he  speake,  or  drawe  breath, 
And  lieth  in  Rhodopeia  him  for  to  rest. 
Whan  he  nuiy  walk,  him  thought  it  was  best 
Unto  the  countrey  to  seeken  for  succour. 
Men  knew  him  wele,  and  did  him  honour. 
For  at  Athenes  duke  and  lord  was  he, 
As  Theseus  his  father  hath  ybe, 
That  in  his  time  was  great  of  renoun, 
No  man  so  great  in  all  his  regioun, 
And  like  his  father  of  face  and  of  stature, 
And  false  of  love,  it  came  him  of  nature, 
As  doth  the  foxe  Renarde,  the  foxes  sonne, 
Of  kinde  he  coulde  his  old  father  wonne 
Without  lore,  as  can  a  drake  swimme. 
Whan  it  is  caught  and  carried  to  the  brimme : 
This  honorable  queen  Phillis  doth  him  chore, 
Her  liketh  well  his  sporte  and  his  manere, 
But  1  am  agroted  here  beforne. 
To  write  of  hem  that  in  love  been  forswome, 
And  eke  to  haste  me  in  my  legende. 
Which  to  performe,  God  me  grace  sonde  ; 
Therfore,  I  passe  shortly  in  this  wise, 
Yc  have  well  heard  of  Theseus  the  giso, 
I  n  the  betraiyng  of  faire  Adriane, 
That  of  her  pitee  kept  him  fro  his  bane  ; 
At  short  wordes,  right  so  Demophon, 
The  same  way,  and  the  same  pathe  hath  gon 
That  did  his  false  father  Theseus, 
For  unto  Phillis  hath  he  swome  thus, 
To  wedden  her,  and  her  his  trouth  plight. 
And  piked  of  her  all  the  good  he  might, 
Whan  he  was  hole  and  sound,  and  had  his  rest, 
And  doth  with  Phillis  what  so  that  him  lest. 


As  well  I  could,  if  that  me  list  so, 
Tellen  all  his  doing  to  and  fro. 

He  sayd  to  his  countrey  mote  him  sailc^ 
For  thei'e  he  would  her  wedding  apparaik^ 
As  fill  to  her  honour,  and  his  alaOy 
And  openly  he  tooke  his  leave  the. 
And  to  her  swore  he  would  not  sojourxiey 
But  in  a  month  again  he  would  retoome. 
And  in  that  londe  let  make  his  ordinaunce, 
As  very  lorde,  and  tooke  the  obeisaunce 
Well  and  humbly,  and  his  shippes  dight. 
And  home  he  goeth  the  next  way  he  might, 
For  unto  Phillis  yet  came  he  nought, 
And  that  hath  she  so  harde  and  sore  yboagbt, 
Alas,  as  the  stone  doth  us  record. 
She  was  her  owne  death  with  a  corde. 
Whan  that  she  saw  that  Demophon  her  traiod. 
But  first  wrote  she  to  him,  and  fast  him  praied 
He  would  come,  and  deliver  her  of  pain. 
As  I  rehearse  riiall  a  worde  or  twain. 
Me  liste  not  vouchsafe  on  him  to  swinkOi 
Dispenden  on  him  a  penne  full  of  ynke. 
For  false  in  love  was  he,  right  as  his  siro, 
The  Devill  set  hir  soules  both  on  a  fire  : 
But  of  the  letter  of  Phillis  woll  I  write, 
A  worde  or  twain,  although  it  be  but  hte. 

**  Thine  hostesse,"  quod  she, "  O  Demophon, 
Thy  Phillis,  which  that  is  so  wo  begon. 
Of  Rhodopeie,  upon  you  mote  complain^ 
Over  the  terme  set  betwixt  us  twain. 
That  ye  ne  holden  forward,  as  ye  sayd : 
Your  ancre,  which  ye  in  our  haven  layd, 
Hight  us,  that  ye  would  comen  out  of  doubt, 
Or  that  the  Moone  ones  went  about. 
But  times  fewer  the  Moone  hath  hid  her  £fiee 
Sens  thilke  day  ye  went  fro  this  place, 
And  fewer  times  light  the  world  again, 
But  for  all  that,  yet  shall  I  sothly  sain. 
Yet  hath  the  stremo  of  Scython  not  brought 
From  Athenes  the  ship,  yet  came  it  nought, 
And  if  that  ye  the  terme  reken  would, 
As  I  or  other  true  lovers  doe  should, 
I  plain  not,  God  wot,  before  my  day." 
But  al  her  letter  writcn  I  ne  may. 
By  order,  for  it  were  to  me  a  charge. 
Her  letter  was  right  lone,  and  thcrto  large, 
But  here  and  there,  in  nme,  I  have  it  layd 
There  as  me  thought  that  she  hath  wel  sayd. 

She  sayd,  <<  The  sailes  commeth  not  again, 
Ne  to  the  word  there  n'is  no  fey  certiun, 
But  I  wot  why  ye  come  not,**  quod  she, 
"  For  I  was  of  my  love  to  you  so  fre. 
And  of  the  goddes  that  ye  have  swore. 
That  hir  vengeaunce  fall  on  you  therfore, 
Ye  be  not  suffisaunt  to  beare  the  pain, 
Too  moche  trusted  I,  well  may  I  sain. 
Upon  your  linage,  and  your  faire  tong. 
And  on  your  teares  falsely  out  wrong. 
How  coud  ye  wepe  so  by  craft  f*  quod  she, 
'<  May  there  suche  teares  fained  be  1 

**  Now,  certes,  if  ye  would  have  in  memory, 
It  ought  be  to  you  but  little  glory, 
To  have  a  sely  maide  thus  betrayed. 
To  God,"  quod  she,  •*  pray  I,  and  oft  have  prayed, 
That  it  be  now  the  greatest  price  of  all. 
And  most  honour  that  ever  you  shall  befall. 
And  whan  thine  old  aunceters  painted  bee. 
In  wliich  men  may  hir  worthinesse  sec, 
Than  pray  I  God,  thou  pahited  be  also. 
That  folke  may  rcden,  forth  by  as  they  go, 
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<<  *Lo,  this  is  he,  that  with  his  flattery 
Betraied  hath,  and  done  her  villany. 
That  was  his  true  love,  in  thought  and  drede.' 

•*  But  sothly,  of  o  point  yet  may  they  rede, 
That  ye  heen  like  your  father,  as  in  this, 
For  he  begiled  Ariadne,  ywis. 
With  such  an  arte,  and  such  subtelte. 
As  thou  Uiy  selven  hast  begiled  me : 
As  in  that  poinct,  although  it  be  not  feire, 
Thou  folowest  certain,  and  art  his  hcire. 
But  sens  thus  sinfully  ye  me  begile. 
My  body  mote  ye  sene,  within  a  while, 
Right  in  the  haven  of  Athenes  fleeting, 
Withouten  sepulture  and  burying. 
Though  ye  been  harder  than  is  any  stone." 

And  whan  this  letter  was  forth  sent,anone, 
And  knew  how  brotell  and  how  fals  he  was, 
She  for  dispaire  fordid  her  selfe,  alas  I 
Such  sorow  hath  she,  for  he  beset  her  so. 
Beware  ye  women  of  your  subtill  fo, 
Sens  yet  this  day  men  may  ensample  se, 
And  trusteth  now  in  love  no  man  but  me. 


THE  LEGENDE  OP  HYPERMESTRE. 

In  Grace,  whilom,  were  brethren  two 
Of  which  that  one  was  called  Danao, 
That  many  a  son  hath  of  his  body  wonne, 
As  such  false  lovers  ofte  conne. 

Emong  hb  sonnes  all  there  was  one, 
That  aldermost  he  loved  of  everychone, 
And  whan  this  child  was  borne,  this  Danao 
Shope  him  a  name,  and  called  him  Lino, 
That  other  brother  called  was  Egiste, 
That  was  of  love  as  false  as  ever  him  liste, 
And  many  a  daughter  gate  he  in  his  life, 
Of  which  he  gate  upon  his  right  wife, 
A  doughter  dere,  and  did  her  for  to  call, 
Hypermestra,  yongest  of  hem  all, 
The  which  child  of  her  nativite, 
To  all  good  thewes  borne  was  she, 
As  lik^  to  the  goddes  or  she  was  borne. 
That  of  the  shefe  she  should  be  the  come. 
The  werdes  that  we  clepen  destine. 
Hath  shapeu  her,  that  she  must  needes  be 
Pitous,  sad,  wise,  true  as  stele. 
And  to  this  woman  it  accordeth  wele. 
For  though  that  Venus  yave  her  great  beaute, 
With  Jupiter  compowned  so  was  she. 
That  conscience,  trouth,  and  drede  of  shame. 
And  of  her  wifehode  for  to  kepe  her  name, 
Tliis  thought  her  was  felicite  as  here, 
And  reed  Mars,  was  that  time  of  the  yere 
So  feble,  that  his  malice  is  him  raft. 
Repressed  hath  Venus  his  cruell  craft, 
And  what  with  Venus,  and  other  oppression 
Of  houses,  Mars  his  venirae  is  adon, 
That  Hypermestre  dare  not  handle  a  knife. 
In  malice,  though  she  should  lese  her  life  ; 
But  nathelease,  as  Heaven  gan  tho  tume, 
Two  bad  aspectes  hath  she  of  Satume, 
That  made  her  to  die  in  prison. 
And  1  shall  after  make  mcncion, 
Of  Danao  and  EgiBtes  also. 
And  though  so  be  that  they  were  brethren  two, 
For  thllke  tyme  n'as  spared  no  linage, 
It  liked  hem  to  maken  mariage 


Betwixt  Hypermestre,  and  him  Lino, 

And  casten  soch  a  day  it  shall  be  so. 

And  full  accorded  was  it  utterly, 

The  aray  is  wrought,  the  time  is  fast  by. 

And  thus  Lino  hath  of  his  fathers  brother, 

The  doughter  wedded,  and  ech  of  hem  hath  other; 

The  torches  brennen,  and  the  lamps  bright, 

The  sacrifice  been  full  ready  dight, 

Th'ensence  out  of  the  fire  reketh  soote, 

The  floure,  the  leefe,  is  rent  up  by  the  roote. 

To  maken  garlandes  and  crounes  hie. 

Pull  is  the  place  of  sound  of  minstralcie, 

Of  songes  amourous  of  mariage. 

As  thilke  t^me  was  the  plain  usage. 

And  this  was  in  the  paleis  of  Egiste, 

That  in  his  hous  was  lord,  right  as  him  liste  : 

And  thus  that  day  they  driven  to  an  end. 

The  frendes  taken  leve,  and  home  they  wend, 

The  night  is  come,  the  bride  shall  go  to  bed, 

Egiste  to  his  chamber  fast  him  sped, 

And  prively  let  hb  doughter  call. 

Whan  that  the  house  voided  was  of  hem  all. 

He  looked  on  hb  doughter  with  glad  chere. 

And  to  her  spake,  as  ye  shall  after  here. 

**  My  right  doughter,  tresour  of  mine  hertc, 
Sens  first  that  day  that  shapen  was  my  shcrt, 
Or  by  the  fatall  suster  had  my  dome. 
So  nie  mine  herte  never  thing  ne  come. 
As  thou,  Hypermestre,  doughter  dcre, 
Take  hede  what  thy  father  sayth  tlice  here. 
And  werke  after  thy  wiser  ever  mo. 
For  alderfirst  doughter  I  love  thee  so. 
That  all  the  world  to  me  n*b  halfo  so  lefe, 
Ne  n'olde  rede  thee  to  thy  mischefe. 
For  all  the  good  under  the  cold  Mono, 
And  what  I  mesne,  it  shall  be  said  right  sone. 
With  protestacion  as  sain  these  wise. 
That  but  thou  doe  as  I  shall  thee  devise. 
Thou  shalt  be  dcd,  by  him  tliat  all  hath  wrought. 
At  short  wordes,  thou  ne  scapest  nought 
Out  of  my  paleb,  or  that  tliou  be  deed. 
But  thou  consent,  and  wcrke  after  my  reed. 
Take  this  to  the  fearfull  conclusioun." 
This  Hypermestre  cast  her  eyen  doun. 
And  quoke  as  doth  the  leefe  of  ashe  grene, 
Deed  wext  her  hew,  and  like  ashen  to  senc, 
And  sayd  :  **  Lord  and  father,  all  your  will. 
After  my  might,  God  wote,  I  will  fulfill. 
So  it  be  to  me  no  confusion." 

**  1  n'ill,"  quod  he,  "  have  none  excepcion," 
And  out  he  caught  a  knife,  as  rasour  kene, 
**  Hide  this,''  quod  he,  **  that  it  be  not  ysenc, 
And  whan  thine  husbond  b  to  bed  go. 
While  that  he  slepcth,  cut  his  throto  atwo. 
For  in  my  drcme  it  b  warned  me. 
How  that  my  nevewo  shall  my  bane  be. 
But  which  I  n'ot,  wherfore  I  woU  bo  siker. 
If  thou  say  nay,  we  two  shall  have  a  biker. 
As  I  have  said,  by  him  that  I  have  sworn." 
Thb  Hipermestre  hath  nigh  her  wit  forlorn. 
And  for  to  passen  harmelesse  out  of  that  place. 
She  graunted  him,  there  was  none  other  grace : 
And  withall  a  costrcll  takcth  he  tho, 
And  sayd, ''  Hereof  a  draught  or  two, 
Yeve  him  drinko,  whan  he  goeth  to  rest. 
And  he  shal  slepe  as  long  as  ever  thee  lest. 
The  narcotikes  and  apies  been  so  strong, 
And  go  thy  way,  lest  that  him  tliinke  to  long." 
Out  cometh  tho  bride,  and  with  full  sobre  chere, 
As  b  of  maidens  oft  the  mancrc, 
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To  chamber  brought  with  revel  and  with  song, 
And  shortly,  leste  this  tale  bo  to  long, 
This  Lino  and  she  beth  brought  to  bed. 
And  every  wight  out  at  the  doore  liim  sped, 
The  night  is  wasted,  and  he  fell  aslepe, 
Full  tenderly  beginneth  she  to  weepe. 
She  rist  her  up,  and  drodfuUy  she  quaketh. 
As  doth  the  braunch  that  Zephirus  shaketh. 
And  husht  were  all  in  Argone  that  citee, 
Aa  cold  as  any  frost  now  wexeth  shoe, 
For  pito  by  the  herte  strained  her  so. 
And  drede  of  death  doth  her  so  moche  wo, 
That  thrise  dounc  she  fill,  in  suche  a  were, 
She  riste  her  up,  and  stakercth  here  and  there, 
And  on  her  handes  fast  looketa  she, 
**  Alas,  shall  mine  hands  bloudie  be  ! 
I  am  a  maide,  and  as  by  my  nature, 
And  by  my  semblaunt,  and  by  my  vesture. 
Mine  hands  been  not  diapen  for  a  knife, 
Ab  for  to  reve  no  man  fro  his  life. 
What  devill  have  I  with  the  knife  to  do  1 
And  shall  I  have  my  throto  corve  a  two  I 
Than  shall  I  bledo,  alas,  and  be  shende, 
And  nodes  this  thing  mote  have  an  ende. 
Or  ho  or  I  mote  nedes  lese  our  life, 
Now  certes,"  quod  she^  **  sens  I  am  his  wi Je, 


And  hath  my  faith,  yet  is  bette  for  me 

For  to  be  dedde  in  wifely  honeste. 

Than  be  a  traitour  living  in  my  shame. 

Be  as  be  may,  for  earnest  or  for  game. 

He  shall  awake,  and  rise  and  go  his  waj 

Out  at  this  gutter  er  tliat  it  bo  day :" 

And  wept  full  tenderly  upon  his  face. 

And  in  her  armes  gan  him  to  embrace, 

And  him  she  ioggeth,  and  awaketh  sof^ 

And  at  the  wmdow  lepe  he  fro  the  loft. 

Whan  she  hath  warned  him,  and  done  him  botf 

This  Lino  swifit  was  and  light  of  foote, 

And  from  her  ran  a  full  good  paas. 

This  scly  woman  is  so  weake,  alas, 

And  helplesse,  so  that  er  she  ferre  went. 

Her  cruell  faUier  did  her  for  to  hent. 

Alas,  Lino  I  why  art  thou  so  unkind  ! 

Why  ne  hast  thou  remembrod  in  thy  mind. 

And  taken  her,  and  led  her  forth  with  thee  ! 

For  whan  she  saw  that  gone  away  was  bee, 

And  that  she  might  not  so  last  go, 

Ne  folowcn  him,  she  sate  doune  right  the, 

Untill  she  was  caught,  and  fettred  in  prison : 

This  tale  is  sayd  for  this  conclusion* 
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Gladeth  ye  lovers  in  the  morowe  graie, 

Lo,  Venus  risen  among  yon  rowes  rede. 

And  floures  freshe  honour  ye  this  daie. 

For  whan  the  Sun  uprist  than  wold  they  spredo, 

But  ye  lovers  that  lie  in  any  drede, 

Flieth,  least  wicked  tongues  you  aspie, 

Lo,  yondc  the  Sun,  the  candell  of  jclousio. 

With  tears  blew,  and  with  a  wounded  herte 
Taketh  your  levc,  and,  with  saint  John  to  borow, 
Apcseth  somewhat  of  your  paines  smert, 
Time  cometh  eft,  that  ccssen  sliall  your  sorrow, 
The  glad  night  is  worth  an  heavy  niorow. 
Saint  Valentme,  a  foule  thus  heard  I  sing. 
Upon  thy  day,  or  Sunne  gan  up  spring. 

Yet  sang  this  foule, "  I  rede  you  all  awake. 
And  ye  that  have  not  chosen,  in  humble  wise, 
Without  repenting,  chcseth  your  make, 
Yet  at  the  least,  renoveleth  your  service  : 
And  ye  that  have  full  chosen,  as  I  devise, 
Confcrmcth  it  perpetually  to  dure. 
And  paciently  taketh  your  avcuture." 

And  for  the  worship  of  this  high  feast, 

Yet  woll  1  in  my  birdes  wise  sing, 

The  sentence  of  the  comphiint  at  the  least. 

That  wofull  Mars  made  at  the  departing 

Fi"o  fresh  Venus  in  a  morowning, 

Whan  Phebus  with  his  firio  torches  rede, 

Rausaked  hath  every  lover  in  his  drede. 


Whilome,  the  three  HeaTens  lorde  abore, 
As  w^U  by  heavenlich  revolucion. 
As  by  Jesert,  hath  wonne  Venus  his  lore. 
And  she  hath  take  him  in  subjection. 
And  as  a  maistresse  taught  him  his  lesson, 
Commaunding  him  never  in  her  service 
He  were  so  bold  no  lover  to  dispise. 

For  she  forbade  him  jealonsie  at  all. 

And  cruelty,  and  boste,  and  tyranny. 

She  made  him  at  her  lust  so  humble  and  tall, 

That  when  she  dained  to  cast  on  him  her  ey^ 

He  tooke  in  patience  to  live  or  die, 

And  thus  she  bridleth  him  in  her  maner, 

With  nothing  but  with  scorning  of  her  chere. 

Who  reigneth  now  in  blisse  but  Venus, 
That  hath  this  worthy  knight  in  governance  I 
Who  singeth  now  but  Mars,  that  serveth  thus 
The  faire  Venus,  causer  of  pleasaunce  f 
He  bint  him  to  perpetuel  obe^'saunce. 
And  she  binte  her  to  love  him  for  ever. 
But  so  be  that  his  trespace  it  discover. 

Thus  be  they  knit,  and  reigncn  as  in  Heren, 

By  loking  most,  as  it  fell  on  a  tide, 

That  by  hir  both  assent  was  set  a  steven 

That  Mai's  shall  enter,  as  fast  as  he  may  glide, 

In  to  her  next  palais  to  abide, 

Walking  his  course  till  she  had  him  ytake, 

And  he  prayed  her  to  hast  her  for  his  sake. 
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Than  said  he  thus,  **  Mme  hertes  lady  sweete, 
Ye  kuow  well  my  mischief  in  that  place. 
For  sikerly,  till  Uiat  I  with  you  meete, 
My  life  slant  there  in  arenture  and  gmce, 
But  whan  I  see  the  beaute  of  your  face, 
There  is  no  drede  of  death  may  do  mo  smcrt, 
For  all  your  luste  is  ease  to  mine  hcrtc.' 


)) 


She  hath  so  great  compassion  of  her  knight, 
That  dwelleth  in  solitude  till  she  come, 
For  it  stode  so,  that  ilke  time,  no  wight 
Couusailed  him,  ue  said  to  him  welcome. 
That  nigh  her  wit  for  sorow  was  overcome, 
Whcremre,  she  spedded  as  fast  in  her  way, 
Almost  in  one  day  as  he  did  in  tway. 

The  great  joy  that  was  betwix  hem  two, 
Wlian  they  be  mette,  there  may  no  tong  tel. 
There  is  no  more  but  unto  beddo  they  go. 
And  thus  in  joy  and  blisse  I  let  hem  dwell, 
This  worthy  Mars,  that  is  of  knighthood  well, 
The  floure  of  fairnesse  happeth  in  his  arms, 
And  Venus  kisscth  Mars,  the  god  of  arms. 

Sojourned  hath  this  Mars,  of  which  I  rede, 

In  cliambre  amidde  the  palais  prively, 

A  ecrtaine  time,  till  him  fell  a  drcdo 

Through  Phcbus,  that  was  common  tiastely. 

Within  the  palais  yates  sturdcly. 

With  torch  m  hond,  of  which  the  stremes  bright 

On  Venus  chambro  knockeden  ful  light. 

The  chambre  there  as  lay  this  fresh  queene, 

Depainted  was  with  white  boles  grete, 

And  by  the  light  she  knew  that  slion  so  shcne, 

That  Phebus  cam  to  bren  hem  with  his  hete ; 

This  sely  Venus,  ny  dreint  in  teares  wete, 

Eiibraseth  Mars,  and  said,  **  Alas,  I  die. 

The  torch  is  come  that  al  this  world  wol  wrie.'* 

Up  sterte  Mars,  him  list  not  to  sleepe, 
Whan  he  his  lady  herde  so  comphunc, 
But  for  his  nature  was  not  for  to  weepe, 
Instedo  of  teares,  from  his  eyen  twaine 
The  liry  sparcles  sprongen  out  for  paine, 
And  hcnte  his  hauberke  that  lay  him  besid^ 
Flie  wold  he  nought,  no  might  himself  hide. 

He  throweth  on  his  helme  of  huge  weight. 
And  girt  him  with  his  swerde,  and  in  his  honde 
His  miehty  speare,  as  he  was  wont  to  feight, 
He  shaketh  so,  that  it  almost  to  wonde, 
Full  hevy  was  he  to  walken  over  londe. 
He  may  not  hold  with  Venus  company. 
But  bad  her  flie  least  Phebus  her  espy. 

O  wofnl  Mars,  alas  !  what  maist  thou  sain, 

That  in  the  palais  of  thy  disturbaunce 

Art  left  behmd  in  peril  to  be  slain  1 

And  yet  there  to  is  double  thy  pcnauncc. 

For  ^e  that  hath  thine  hcrte  in  governance. 

Is  passed  halfe  the  stremes  of  thine  eyen. 

That  thou  nerc  swift,  wel  maist  thou  wepe  and  crien* 

Now  flieth  Venus  in  to  Ciclinius  tour, 
With  void  corse,  for  fear  of  Phebus  light, 
Alas,  and  there  hath  she  no  socour. 
For  she  ne  found  ne  scy  no  manor  wight. 
And  eke  as  there  she  had  but  littel  might. 
Wherefore  her  selven  for  to  hide  and  save, 
Within  the  gate  she  flodde  in  to  a  cave. 


Darke  was  this  cave,  and  smoking  as  tlie  hell, 
Nat  but  two  paas  within  the  yate  it  stood  ; 
A  naturel  day  in  darke  I  let  her  dwell ; 
Now  wol  I  speake  of  Mars,  furious  and  wood, 
For  sorow  he  wold  have  scene  his  hcrte  blood, 
Sith  that  he  might  have  dune  her  no  company, 
He  ne  rought  not  a  mite  for  to  die. 

So  feble  he  wext  for  hete,  and  for  his  wo. 
That  nigh  he  swelt,  he  might  unneth  endure, 
He  passeth  but  a  sterre  in  daies  two, 
But  neverthelcs,  for  al  his  hevy  armure, 
Ho  foloweth  her  that  is  his  lives  cure. 
For  whose  departing  he  tooke  greater  ire. 
Than  for  his  brenuiug  in  the  iii'e. 

After  he  walketh  softly  a  paas. 
Complaining  that  it  pitie  was  to  here. 
He  saide,  *^  0  lady  bright,  Venus,  alas. 
That  ever  so  wide  a  compas  is  my  sphere, 
Alas,  whan  shall  I  mete  you  hertu  dere  ! 
This  twelve  dayes  of  April  I  endure. 
Through  jelous  Phebus  this  misavcnture." 

Now  God  helpe  sely  Venus  alone. 

But,  as  God  wold,  it  happed  for  to  be, 

That  while  the  weping  Venus  made  her  mono, 

Ciclinius,  riding  in  his  chivachcc. 

Fro  Venus  Valanus  might  this  palais  see, 

And  Venus  he  salveth,  and  maketh  chore, 

And  her  receiveth  as  his  frende  full  dere. 

Mars  dwelleth  forth  in  his  adversite, 

Complaining  ever  in  her  departing. 

And  what  his  complaint  was  rcmcmbreth  me, 

And  therefore  in  this  lusty  morowning. 

As  I  best  can,  I  well  it  saine  and  sing. 

And  after  tliat  I  well  my  leave  take. 

And  God  yeve  every  wight  joy  of  his  make. 

The  order  of  complaint  requircth  skilfully. 

That  if  a  wight  shal  plaino  pitously. 

There  mote  be  cause  wherfore  that  he  him  plam. 

Or  men  may  dcme  he  plainetli  folily. 

And  causeles  :  alas,  that  do  not  I. 

Wherfore  the  ground  and  cnuRc  of  al  my  paiii| 

So  as  my  troubled  witte  may  it  attain, 

I  wol  reherse,  not  for  to  have  rcdresse. 

But  to  declare  my  ground  of  huvinessc. 

The  first  time,  alas,  that  I  was  wrought, 
And  for  certain  effects  hidcr  brought. 
By  him  that  lorded  each  intelligence, 
I  yave  my  trew  service  and  my  thought. 
For  evenno,  how  dere  I  have  it  bought, 
To  her  that  is  of  so  great  excellence*. 
That  what  wight  that  shewcth  firnt  her  offence. 
Whan  she  is  wroth  and  taketli  of  bun  no  cure. 
He  may  not  long  in  joy  of  love  endure. 

This  is  no  fained  mater  that  I  tell, 

My  lady  is  the  very  sours  and  well 

Of  beaute,  luste,  fredome,  and  gentilnessei, 

Of  rich  array,  how  dere  men  it  sell. 

Of  all  disport  in  which  men  frendly  dwell. 

Of  love  and  play,  and  of  benigne  humblesso, 

Of  sowne  of  inntruments  of  al  sweetncsse. 

And  thereto  so  well  fortuned  and  thewed. 

That  through  the  world  her  goodncs  is  shewed. 
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What  wonder  is  than  though  that  I  be  set 
My  service  on  soch  one  that  may  me  knet 
To  wele  or  wo,  sith  it  lithe  in  her  might, 
Therfore  mine  herte  for  ever  I  to  her  hettc, 
No  trewly,  for  my  death  shall  I  not  lette 
To  ben  her  trewest  scrvaunl^and  her  knight, 
I  flatter  not,  that  may  wete  every  wight, 
For  this  day  in  her  service  shall  I  dye. 
But  grace  be,  I  see  her  never  with  eye. 

To  whom  shall  I  plaine  of  my  distresse. 

Who  may  me  help,  who  may  my  heart  redresse  f 

Shall  I  complaine  unto  my  lady  free  1 

Nay,  certes,  for  she  hath  such  heavinesse. 

For  feare  and  eke  for  wo,  that,  as  I  gesse, 

In  littel  time  it  would  her  bane  bee. 

But  were  she  safe,  it  were  no  force  of  mee, 

Alas,  that  ever  lovers  mote  endure 

For  love,  so  many  perilous  aventure. 

For  though  so  be  that  lovers  be  as  trewe, 

As  any  metal  that  is  forged  newe. 

In  many  a  case  him  tideth  oft  sorowe  ; 

Somtime  hir  ladies  woU  nat  on  hem  rewe  ; 

Somtime,  if  that  jelousie  it  kncwe. 

They  might  lightly  lay  hir  heed  to  borowe ; 

Somtime  envious  folke  with  tonges  horowe, 

Depraven  hem  ;  alas  !  whom  may  they  please  \ 

But  he  be  fcUse,  no  lover  hath  his  ease. 

But  what  availeth  such  a  long  sermoun 

Of  aventures  of  love  up  and  doun  t 

I  wol  retourne  and  speaken  of  my  paine  ; 

The  point  is  this,  of  my  distructiony 

My  right  lady,  my  salvacioun. 

Is  in  affray,  and  not  to  whom  to  plaine ; 

O  herte  swete,  O  lady  soveraine, 

For  your  disease  I  ought  wcl  swoun  and  swelt, 

Though  I  none  other  harme  ne  drede  felt. 

To  what  fine  made  the  God  that  sit  so  hie, 
Beneth  him  love  [or]  other  companie, 
And  straineth  folke  to  love  mauger  hir  heed  1 
And  than  hir  joy,  for  aught  I  can  espie. 
No  lasteth  not  the  twiuckling  of  an  eye. 
And  some  have  never  joy  till  they  be  deed : 
What  meaneth  this  !  what  is  this  mistiheed  ! 
Wherto  constraineth  he  his  folke  so  fast. 
Thing  to  desire,  but  it  should  last  t 

And  though  he  made  a  lover  love  a  thing, 
And  maketh  it  seem  stedfast  and  during, 
Yet  putteth  he  in  it  soch  misa venture, 
That  rest  n'is  there  in  his  yeving. 
And  that  is  wonder,  that  so  just  a  king 
Doth  such  hardnesse  to  his  creature ; 
Thus,  whether  love  break  or  els  dure, 
Algatcs  he  that  hath  with  love  to  doon, 
Hath  ofter  wo  than  chaunged  is  the  Moon. 

It  seemeth  he  hath  to  lovers  enmite, 
And,  like  a  fisher,  as  men  may  all  day  sc, 
Baited  his  angle  hokc  with  some  pleasanco, 
Til  many  a  fish  is  woo^,  till  that  he  be 
Ceased  therwith,  and  than  at  erst  hath  he 
All  his  desire,  and  therwith  all  mischuuncc, 
And  though  the  line  brckc  he  hath  penaunce. 
For  with  that  lioke  he  wounded  is  so  sore, 
That  he  his  wages  hath  for  evermore. 


The  broche  of  Thebes  was  of  soch  kinde. 
So  full  of  rubies  and  of  stones  of  lude, 
That  every  wight  that  set  on  it  an  eye, 
He  wende,  anone,  to  wortli  out  of  his  mind. 
So  sore  the  beaute  wold  his  herte  bind, 
Till  he  it  had,  him  thought  he  must  die. 
And  whan  that  it  was  his,  than  should  he  drie 
Soch  wo  for  drede,  aye  while  that  he  it  had. 
That  welnigh  for  the  feare  he  should  [be]  mad. 

And  whan  it  was  fro  his  possession. 
Than  had  he  double  wo  and  passion. 
That  he  so  faire  a  Jewell  hath  forgo. 
But  yet  this  broche,  as  in  conclusion. 
Was  not  die  cause  of  his  confusion. 
But  he  that  wrought  it  enfortuned  it  so, 
That  every  wight  that  had  it  shold  have  W0| 
And  therfore  in  the  worcher  was  the  vioe^ 
And  in  the  coveitour  that  was  so  nice. 

So  faretli  it  by  lovers,  and  by  me, 
For  though  my  lady  have  so  great  beaute, 
That  I  was  mad  till  I  had  gette  her  grace^ 
She  was  not  cause  of  mine  adversite. 
But  he  that  wrought  her,  as  mote  I  the, 
That  put  soch  a  beaute  in  her  face. 
That  made  me  coveiten  and  purchase 
Mine  owne  death,  him  wite  I,  tliat  I  die, 
And  mine  unwit  that  ever  I  clambe  so  hie. 

But  to  you,  hardy  knightes  of  renotmo, 
Sith  that  ye  be  of  my  devisioune, 
Albe  I  not  worthy  to  so  great  a  name, 
Yet  saine  these  clerkes  I  am  your  patroune, 
Therfore  ye  ought  have  some  compassion 
Of  my  disease,  and  take  it  nat  a  game. 
The  proudest  of  you  may  be  made  ful  tame, 
Wherfore  I  pray  you,  of  your  gentUesse, 
That  ye  complaine  for  mine  heavinesse. 

And  ye,  my  ladies,  that  be  true  and  stable^ 
By  way  of  kind  ye  ought  to  ben  able 
To  have  pite  of  folke  that  been  in  paine. 
Now  have  ye  cause  to  cloth  you  in  sable, 
Sith  that  your  cmpresse,  the  honorable. 
Is  desolate,  wel  ought  you  to  plaine, 
Now  should  your  holy  teares  fall  and  raine ; 
Alas,  your  honour  and  your  emprise, 
Nigh  dead  for  drede,  ne  can  her  not  chevise. 

Complameth  eke  ye  lovers,  all  in  fere, 
For  her  that  with  unfained  humble  chcre, 
Was  ever  redy  to  do  you  socour, 
Complaineth  her  that  ever  hath  be  you  dcre, 
Complaineth  beaute,  freedome,  and  mancre, 
Complaineth  her  that  endeth  your  labour, 
Complaineth  thilke  ensample  of  al  honour, 
That  never  did  but  gentilnesse, 
Kitheth  therfore  in  her  some  kindnesse. 

tS^t  C0mpIatnt  of  HBtnnii. 

There  n*is  so  high  comfort  to  my  pleasancc. 
Whan  that  I  am  in  any  heavinesse. 
As  to  have  leiser  of  remembrauncc, 
Upon  the  manhood  and  the  worth  incase. 
Upon  the  ti'outh,  and  on  the  stedfastnosse, 
Of  him  whose  I  am  all,  while  I  may  dure. 
There  ought  to  blame  me  no  creature. 
For  every  wight  praiseth  his  gentillesse. 
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In  him  is  boante^  wiadome,  and  govemaonce, 
Wei  more  than  any  mans  witte  can  gesse, 
For  grace  hath  wolde  so  ferforth  him  avance. 
That  of  knighthood  he  his  parfite  richesse, 
Honour  hononreth  him  for  his  noblesse, 
Thereto  so  well  hath  fonrmed  him  nature, 
That  I  am  his  for  ever  I  him  ensure, 
For  erery  wight  pnuseth  his  gentillesse. 

And  nat  withstanding  all  his  suffisaunce, 
His  gentil  herte  is  of  so  great  humblesse 
To  me  in  word,  in  werke,  and  in  countenance, 
And  me  to  serre  is  all  his  besinesse. 
That  I  am  sette  in  very  sikemesse  ; 
Tims  ought  I  blisse  well  mine  aventour, 
Sith  that  him  list  me  serven  and  honour. 
For  every  wight  praiseth  his  gentillesse. 

Now  eertes,  Love^  it  is  right  covenablo 
That  men  ful  dere  abie  thy  noble  things. 
As  wake  a  bedde,  and  fasten  at  the  table, 
Weping  to  laugh,  and  sing  in  complainings, 
And  downe  to  cast  visage  and  lookings. 
Often  to  chaunge  visage  and  countenaunce. 
Play  in  sleeping,  and  dremen  at  the  daunce, 
All  the  revers  of  any  glad  feeling. 

Jelousie  he  hanged  by  a  cable, 
She  wold  al  know  through  her  espying. 
There  doth  no  wight  nothing  so  reasonable, 
That  al  n'is  harme  in  her  imagining, 
Thus  dere  about  b  Love  in  yeviug, 
Which  oft  he  yeveth  without  ordinaunce^ 
As  sorow  ynough,  and  little  of  pieasaunce, 
All  the  revers  of  any  glad  feling. 

A  little  time  his  yeft  is  agreable. 
But  full  accombrous  is  the  usinfr* 
For  subtel  Jelousie,  the  dcceivable, 
Full  often  time  causeth  distourbing, 
Thus  ben  we  ever  in  drede  and  suffring, 
In  no  certaine,  we  UngulBhcn  in  penaonce. 


And  have  well  oft  many  an  hard  mischance^ 
All  the  revers  of  any  glad  feling. 

But  eertes,  Love,  I  say  not  in  soch  wise. 
That  for  to  scape  out  of  your  lace  I  ment, 
For  I  80  long  have  been  in  your  service, 
That  for  to  lete,  of  will,  I  never  assent. 
No  force,  though  Jelousie  me  tourmen^ 
SufBseth  me  to  see  him  whan  I  may. 
And  therefore,  ccrtcs,  to  my  ending  day, 
To  love  him  best  shall  mo  never  repent. 

And  eertes.  Love,  whan  I  me  well  advise. 

Of  any  estate  that  man  may.  represent. 

Than  have  ye  made  me,  through  your  franchiBOy 

Tbefe  the  best  that  ever  in  earth  went ; 

Now  love  well  herte,  and  look  thou  never  stent. 

And  let  the  jealous  put  it  in  assay. 

That  for  no  paine  woU  I  not  say  nay. 

To  love  him  best  shall  I  never  repent. 

Harte,  to  thee  it  ought  ynough  su£Bce, 
That  Love  so  high  a  grace  to  you  sent. 
To  ch(»e  the  worthies  in  all  wise, 
And  most  agreable  unto  mine  entent, 
Seek  no  fcrUier,  neither  way  ne  went, 
Sith  ye  have  suffisaunce  unto  my  pay ; 
Thus  wol  I  end  this  complaining  or  this  lay, 
To  love  him  best  shall  I  never  repent. 

LENVOT. 

Princes,  receivetli  this  complaining  in  gree, 

Unto  your  excellent  benignite. 

Direct  after  my  litel  suffisaunce. 

For  elde,  that  in  my  spirite  duUeth  mee. 

Hath  of  enditiug  all  the  subtclte 

Welnigh  berafte  out  of  my  remembraunoe : 

And  eke  to  me  it  is  a  great  penaunce, 

Sith  rime  in  English  hath  soch  scarcite. 

To  folow,  word  by  word,  the  curiosito 

Of  Graunson,  flour  of  hem  that  make  in  Frmonoe. 

KZPUCIT 


OF  TIIE  CUCKOW  AND  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 


Chaooer  dresmeth  that  hee  hoarath  the  onckow  and  the  nightingale  contend  for  exoeUende  In  tinifing. 


T.  1—20 


TnB  god  of  love,  and  benedicite, 
How  mighty  and  how  great  a  lord  is  he  I 
For  he  can  make  of  low  hertes  hie, 
And  of  high  low,  and  like  for  to  die. 
And  hard  hertes  he  can  maken  free. 

He  can  make  within  a  little  stound. 
Of  sicke  folke  hole,  fresh,  and  sound, 
And  of  hole  he  can  make  soke, 
He  can  bind  and  unbinden  eke. 
That  he  woU  have  bounden  or  unbound. 


To  tell  his  might  my  wit  may  not  suffice, 
For  he  can  make  of  wise  folke  full  nice. 
For  he  may  do  all  that  he  well  devise. 
And  litlicr  folke  to  destroyen  vice. 
And  proud  hertes  he  can  make  agrise. 

Shortly,  ail  that  ever  he  well  he  may, 
Against  him  dare  no  wight  say  nay, 
For  he  can  glad  and  grove  whom  him  liketh. 
And  who  tliat  ho  woH  he  lougheth  or  sikctli. 
And  most  his  might  he  shedeth  ever  in  May 
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For  every  true  gentle  herte  free, 
That  with  him  is  or  thiiiketh  for  to  be, 
Againe  May  now  shall  have  some  stcring 
Or  to  joy  or  els  to  some  mourning, 
In  no  season  so  much,  as  thinketh  me. 

For  whan  they  may  here  the  birds  siug. 
And  see  the  floures  and  the  leaves  spring, 
That  bringeth  into  hir  remembraunce 
A  maimer  ease,  medled  with  grevaunce, 
And  lustio  thoughts  full  of  great  longing. 

And  of  that  longing  commeth  hevinesse. 
And  thereof  groweth  of  great  sicknessc. 
And  for  lacke  of  that  that  they  desire. 
And  thus  in  May  ben  hertes  set  on  fire, 
So  that  they  brennen  forth  in  great  distresse. 

I  spcake  this  of  feeling  truly 

If  I  be  old  and  unlusty. 

Yet  I  have  felt  of  the  sicknesse  through  May, 

Both  bote  and  cold,  and  accesse  every  day. 

How  sore  ywis  there  woto  no  wight  but  1. 

I  am  so  shaken  witli  the  fevers  white, 

Of  all  this  May  sleepe  I  but  a  lite. 

And  also  it  is  not  like  to  me 

That  any  herte  should  sleepy  hn 

In  whom  that  Love  his  firy  dart  woll  smite. 

But  as  I  lay  this  other  night  waking, 
I  thought  how  level's  had  a  tokeniug. 
And  among  hem  it  was  a  commune  tale 
That  it  were  good  to  here  the  nightingale 
Rather  than  the  lend  cuckow  siug. 

And  than  I  thought,  anon,  as  it  was  day, 
I  would  go  some  where  to  assay 
If  that  I  might  a  nightingale  here. 
For  yet  had  I  none  heard  of  all  that  yero, 
And  it  was  tho  the  third  night  of  May. 

And  anone,  as  I  the  day  aspide, 

No  lenger  would  I  in  my  bed  abide. 

But  unto  a  wood  that  wiis  fast  by, 

I  went  forth  alone  boldely. 

And  held  the  way  downe  by  a  bi-ooke  side, 

Till  I  came  to  a  laund  of  white  and  green. 

So  faire  one  had  I  never  in  been. 

The  ground  was  green,  ypoudred  with  daisic, 

The  floures  and  the  grcves  like  hie. 

All  greene  and  white,  was  nothing  els  scene. 

There  sate  I  downe  among  the  faire  flours, 
And  saw  the  bu'ds  trip  out  of  hir  hours. 
There  as  they  rested  hem  all  the  night. 
They  were  so  joyfuU  of  the  dayes  light, 
They  began  of  May  for  to  done  honours. 

They  coud  that  service  all  by  rote. 
There  was  many  a  lovely  note, 
Some  song  loud,  as  they  had  plained. 
And  some  in  other  manner  voice  yfaincd, 
And  some  all  out  with  the  full  throte. 

They  proyned  hem  and  made  hem  right  gay. 
And  dauticcden  and  Icpten  on  the  spray, 
And  evermore  two  and  two  in  fere, 
Right  80  as  they  had  chosen  hem  to  yere 
In  Fevcrere  upon  saint  Valentines  day. 


And  the  river  that  I  sate  upon, 
It  made  such  a  noise  as  it  ron, 
Accordaunt  with  the  birdes  armooyy 
Me  thought  it  was  the  best  melody 
That  might  ben  yheard  of  any  mon. 

And  for  delite,  I  wotc  never  how, 

I  fell  in  such  a  slomber  and  a  swow, 

Nat  all  asleepe,  ne  fully  waking. 

And  in  that  swow,  me  thought,  I  hearde  sing 

The  sorry  bird,  the  leud  cuckow. 

And  that  was  on  a  tree  right  fast  by. 

But  who  was  than  evill  apaid  but  1 1 

<<  Now  God,"  quod  I,  "  that  died  on  tlie  crois, 

Yove  sorrow  on  thee,  and  on  thy  leud  vois, 

Full  little  joy  have  I  now  of  tliy  cry.* 


»> 


And  as  I  with  the  cuckow  thus  gan  chide, 

I  heard  iu'the  next  bush  beside 

A  nightingale  so  lustely  sing 

That  with  her  clere  voice  she  made  riDg 

Through  all  the  greene  wood  wide. 

^  Ah,  good  nightingale,"  quod  I  then, 
**  A  little  hast  thou  ben  too  long  hen, 
For  here  Iiath  ben  the  leud  cuckow. 
And  songen  songs  rather  than  hast  thou^ 
I  pray  to  God  evill  fire  her  bren.** 

But  now  I  woll  you  tell  a  wonder  thing, 
As  long  as  I  lay  in  that  swouning. 
Me  thought  I  wist  what  the  birds  mont. 
And  what  they  said,  and  what  was  hir  ententy 
And  of  hir  speech  I  had  good  koowing. 

There  heard  I  the  nightingale  say, 
"  Now  good  cuckow,  go  somewhere  away, 
And  let  us  that  can  singen  dwcUen  here. 
For  every  wight  escheweth  tliee  to  here. 
Thy  songs  be  so  elenge,  in  good  iay.* 
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«  What,"  quod  she,  **  what  may  thee  aylen  now  ? 
It  thinketh  me,  I  sing  as  well  as  thou, 
For  my  song  is  both  true  and  plaine. 
And  tliough  I  cannot  crakell  so  in  vaine, 
As  thou  dost  in  thy  throte,  I  wot  never  how. 

**  And  every  wight  may  understande  mee. 
But,  nightingale,  so  may  they  not  done  thee, 
For  thou  hast  many  a  nice  queint  cry, 
I  have  tlice  heard  saine,  ocy,  ocy. 
How  might  I  know  what  that  should  be  !** 

**  Ah  foole,"  quod  she,  **  west  thou  not  what  it  is, 

Whan  that  I  say,  ocy,  ocy !  ywis, 

Than  meane  I  that  I  would  wonder  faine. 

That  all  they  were  shamefully  yslaine. 

That  meanen  ought  againe  love  amis. 

**  And  also  I  would  that  nil  tho  were  dede 
That  thiuke  not  in  love  hir  life  to  le<le. 
For  who  so  that  wol  not  the  god  of  love  serve, 
I  dare  well  say  he  is  worthy  to  sterve. 
And  for  that  skill,  ocy,  ocy,  I  grede." 

"  Eye,"  quod  the  cuckow,  « this  is  a  queint  law, 

That  every  wight  shall  love  or  be  to  draw. 

But  I  forsake  all  such  conipanie. 

For  mine  entent  is  not  for  to  die, 

Ne  never  while  I  live  on  Loves  yoke  to  draw ; 
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"  For  lovers  ben  the  folke  that  ben  on  live 
That  most  disease  have,  and  most  untlirivo^ 
And  most  endure  sorrow,  wo,  ond  care. 
And  least  feclen  of  welfare, 
What  ncedetli  it  aycnst  trouth  to  strive  !  " 

"  What ! "  quod  she,  "  thou  art  out  of  thy  mind  ; 
How  might  thou  in  tliy  churlenesse  find 
To  speake  of  Loves  scr\'aunt8  in  this  wise, 
For  in  this  world  is  none  so  good  servise 
To  every  wight  that  gentle  is  of  kind. 

"  For  thereof  truly  commcth  all  goodnessO| 
AU  honour  and  all  gentlencsse. 
Worship,  case,  and  all  hertes  lust, 
Parfitc  joy,  and  full  assured  trust, 
Jolitie,  pleasauncc,  and  freslmesso, 

*'  Lowlyhead,  largesse,  and  curtesic, 
Semelyhead,  and  true  companie, 
Drede  of  shame  for  to  done  amis  : 
For  he  that  truly  Loves  scrvaunt  is, 
Were  lother  be  shamed  than  to  die. 

**  And  that  this  is  soth  that  I  sey. 

In  that  beleeve  I  will  live  and  dey, 

And  cuckow,  so  I  rede  that  thou  do  ywis  : " 

**  Than,"  quod  he,  "let  me  never  have  blisse, 

If  ever  I  unto  that  counsaile  obey. 

**  Nightingale,  thou  speakest  wonder  faire, 
But  for  aU  that  is  the  sooth  contraire, 
For  love  is  in  yong  folke  but  rage. 
And  in  old  folke  a  great  dotage, 
Who  most  it  uscth,  most  shall  enpaire. 

**  For  thereof  cometh  disease  and  hevinesse, 
So  sorow  and  care,  and  many  a  great  sieknessc, 
Despite,  debate,  anger,  and  envie, 
Depraving,  shame,  untrust,  and  jelousie. 
Pride,  mischeefe,  poverty,  and  woodnesse  : 

**  Loving  is  an  office  of  dcspaire, 
And  one  thing  is  therein  that  is  not  faire. 
For  who  that  getteth  of  love  a  little  blisse, 
But  if  ho  be  alway  therewith,  ywis. 
He  may  full  soono  of  age  have  his  haire. 

"  And  nightingale,  therefore  hold  thee  nie, 
For  leve  me  well,  for  all  thy  queint  crie, 
If  thou  be  ferre  or  long  fro  thy  make, 
Tlion  shalt  be  as  other  that  been  forsake, 
And  than  thou  shalt  hotcn  as  doe  I." 

**  Fie,"  quod  she,  **  on  tliy  name,  and  on  thee  ! 
The  god  of  love  ne  let  thee  never  ythe. 
For  Uiou  art  worse  a  thousand  fold  than  wood, 
For  many  a  one  is  full  worthy  and  full  good, 
That  had  be  naught  ne  had  love  ybe. 

**  For  evermore  Love  his  servants  amendeth, 
And  from  all  evill  taches  hem  defendeth. 
And  maketh  hem  to  brenne  right  in  a  fire. 
In  troutli  and  in  worshipfull  desire. 
And  whan  him  liketh,  joy  inough  him  sendeth.** 

"  Thou  nightingale,"  he  said,  **  be  still. 
For  Love  hath  no  reason,  but  it  is  will, 
For  oft  time  untrue  folke  he  easeth. 
And  true  folke  so  biterly  he  displeaseth, 
That  for  default  of  courage  he  let  hem  spill. 


"  With  suche  a  lord  wulle  I  never  be, 

For  he  is  blinde  and  may  not  so  ; 

And  when  he  Kcthe  he  not  ne  when  ho  fayletho  ; 

In  his  courte  full  seld  trouthe  availethe  ; 

So  dyverse  and  so  wilful!  ys  ho 
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Than  tooke  I  of  the  nightingale  kecpe, 

How  she  cast  a  sigh  out  of  lier  dcepe. 

And  said,  "  Alas,  that  ever  I  was  bore, 

I  can  for  tene  not  say  one  word  more," 

And  right  with  that  word  slie  brast  out  to  weepe. 

"  Alas,"  quod  she,  "  my  herte  woll  to  breake. 
To  hearcn  thus  this  lend  bird  speake 
Of  Love,  and  of  his  worshipfull  servise. 
Now  God  of  love,  thou  help  me  in  some  wise, 
That  I  may  on  this  cuckow  been  awreake." 

Me  thoght  then  that  I  stert  out  anon, 
And  to  the  broke  I  ran  and  gate  a  ston, 
And  at  the  Cuckow  hcrtely  I  cast ; 
And  he  for  drede  flic  awcy  full  fast. 
And  glad  was  I  when  tliat  he  was  gon. 

And  evermore  the  Cuckow,  as  ho  fley. 
He  seid,  "  farewell,  farewell,  papyngay  I" 
As  tliogh  he  had  skorr)'d  thoght  of  me  : 
But  ay  I  hunted  him  fro  tro  to  tre 
Till  ho  was  fer  all  out  of  sight  awey. 

And  than  came  the  nightingale  to  mee, 
And  said,  "  Friend,  forsooth  I  thanke  tliec, 
That  thou  hast  liked  me  to  rescow, 
And  one  avow  to  Love  make  I  now. 
That  all  tliis  May  I  woll  tliy  singer  be." 

I  thanked  her,  and  was  right  well  apaied  : 
**  Ye,"  quod  she,  "  and  bo  thou  not  dismiuetl, 
Tho  thou  have  herd  the  cuckow  erst  than  me. 
For,  if  I  live,  it  shall  amended  be 
The  next  May,  if  I  be  not  affraicd. 

"  And  one  thing  I  woll  rede  thee  also, 

Ne  leve  thou  not  the  cuckow,  ne  his  loves  so. 

For  all  tliat  he  hath  said  is  strong  Icsing  :" 

"  Nay,"  quod  I,  "  thereto  shall  nothing  me  bring, 

For  love,  and  it  hath  doe  me  much  wo. 

**  Ye,  use,"  quod  she, "  tliis  medicine 

Every  day  this  May  or  thou  dine. 

Go  looke  upon  the  fresli  daisie. 

And  tliough  tliou  be  for  wo  in  point  to  die, 

That  shall  full  greatly  lessen  thee  of  thy  pine. 

^  And  looke  alway  that  thou  be  good  and  trew. 

And  I  woll  sing  one  of  the  songes  new 

For  love  of  thee,  as  loud  as  I  may  crie  :" 

And  than  she  began  this  song  full  hie, 

"  I  shrew  all  hem  that  been  of  love  untrue." 

And  when  she  had  song  it  to  the  end, 

<*  Now  farewell,"  quod  she,  **  for  I  mote  wend, 

And  god  of  love,  that  can  right  well,  and  may. 

As  much  joy  send  thee  this  day. 

As  any  lover  yet  he  ever  send.*" 


i» 


Thus  taketh  tho  nightingale  her  leave  of  me, 
I  pray  to  God  alway  witli  her  be, 
And  joy  of  love  he  send  her  evermore. 
And  shilde  us  fro  the  cuckow  and  his  lore. 
For  tlicre  is  not  so  false  a  bird  as  ho. 
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Forth  she  flew,  the  gentle  nightingale. 
To  all  the  birds  that  were  in  that  dale, 
And  gate  hem  all  into  a  place  in  £61*6, 
And  besoughten  hem  that  they  would  here 
Her  disease,  and  thus  began  her  tale. 

**  The  cuckow,  well  it  is  not  for  to  hide. 
How  the  cuckow  and  I  fast  hare  chide 
Ever  siUien  it  was  day  light, 
I  pray  you  all  that  yo  do  me  right 
On  that  foule  false  unkind  bridde." 

Than  spake  o  bird  for  all,  by  one  assent, 
<<  This  matter  asketh  good  avisement, 
For  we  ben  birdes  here  in  fere. 
And  sooth  it  is,  the  cuckow  is  not  here. 
And  therefore  we  woll  have  a  parlimenL 


'^  And  thereat  shall  the  eg^e  be  our  lord. 
And  other  peres  that  been  of  record. 
And  the  cuckow  shall  be  after  sent. 
There  shall  be  yeve  the  judgement. 
Or  els  we  shall  finally  make  accotd. 

^  And  this  shall  be  without  nay. 
The  morrow  after  saint  Valentines  day. 
Under  a  maple  that  is  fiiire  and  grene. 
Before  the  diamber  window  of  tne  qnene. 
At  Woodstocke  upon  the  grene  lay.' 


» 


She  thanked  hem,  and  than  her  leave  toke^ 
And  into  an  hauthome  by  that  broke. 
And  there  she  sate  and  song  upon  that  tree^ 
**  Terme  of  life  love  hath  withhold  me,* 
So  loud  that  I  with  that  song  awoke. 


n 
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L'ENVOY  DE  CHAUCER  A  BUKTON. 

Mr  master  Bukton,  whan  of  Christ  our  king, 
Was  asked,  what  is  troth  or  sothfastnesse, 
He  not  a  worde  answcrde  to  that  asking, 
As  who  saith,  no  man  is  all  true,  I  gesse : 
And  therefore,  though  I  hight  to  expresse 
The  sorrow  and  wo  tliat  is  in  manage, 
I  dare  not  writen  of  it  no  wickednesse. 
Lest  I  my  selfe  fall  efte  in  suche  dota^. 

I  woll  not  say  how  that  it  is  the  chaine 
Of  Sathanas,  on  which  he  knaweth  ever. 
But  I  dare  sainc,  were  he  out  of  his  paine. 
As  by  his  will  he  would  be  bounden  naver  ; 
But  thilko  doted  foole,  that  eft  hatli  lever 
Ychayned  be,  than  out  of  prison  crepe, 
God  let  him  never  fro  his  wo  discover, 
Ne  no  man  him  bewayle,  though  he  wepe. 

But  yet,  lest  thou  doe  worse,  take  a  wife, 
Bet  is  to  wcdde  than  brenne  in  worse  vnee. 
But  thou  shalt  have  sorow  on  thy  flesh  thy  life, 
And  ben  thy  wives  thrale,  as  sain  these  wise. 
And  if  that  holy  writ  may  not  suffice. 
Experience  shall  thee  teach,  so  may  happe. 
Take  the  way  lever  to  be  taken  in  frise. 
Than  efte  to  fall  of  wedding  in  the  trappe. 

This  little  writte,  proverbes  or  figures, 
I  sende  you,  take  keepe  of  it  I  rede. 
Unwise  is  he  that  can  no  wele  endure. 
If  thou  be  siker,  put  tliee  not  in  drede, 
Tlie  Wife  of  Bathe  I  pray  you  that  ye  rede 
Of  this  matter  that  we  have  on  honde, 
God  graunt  you  your  lyfe  freely  to  lede 
In  fredome,  for  foulc  is  to  be  bonde. 

zzpuar. 


BALADE  SENT  TO  K.  RICHARD. 


Sometime  the  world  so  stedfast  was  and  stable, 
That  mannes  word  was  an  obligatioun, 
And  now  it  is  so  false  and  deceivable. 
That  word  and  deed,  as  in  conclusioun. 
Is  nothing  like,  for  toumed  is  up  so  doun 
All  the  world,  through  mede  and  fikelneese. 
That  all  is  lost  for  li^ke  of  stedfastnesse. 

What  maketh  the  world  to  be  so  variable 
But  lust,  that  men  have  in  dissension  ! 
For  among  us  a  man  is  hold  unable. 
But  if  he  can  by  some  coUusion 
Doe  his  neighbour  wrong  and  oppression  : 
What  causcth  this  but  wilfull  wretchedneaso 
That  all  is  lost  for  lacke  of  stedfastnesse  I 

Trouth  is  put  downe,  reason  is  hold  fable, 
Vertue  hath  now  no  domination. 
Pity  is  exiled,  no  man  is  merciable. 
Through  covetise  is  blente  discretion. 
The  world  hath  made  a  permutation. 
Fro  right  to  wrong,  fro  trouth  to  fikelnesae. 
That  all  is  lost  for  lacke  of  stedfastnesse. 

l'envote. 

Prince,  desire  to  be  honourable. 

Cherish  thy  folke,  and  hate  extortion. 

Suffer  nothing  that  may  be  reprovablo 

To  thine  estate,  done  in  thy  region, 

Shew  forth  the  yerd  of  castigation, 

Drede  God,  do  law,  love  trouth  and  worthincsse, 

And  wed  thy  folke  ayen  to  stedfastnesse. 

KXPLICIT. 
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GOOD  COUNSAIL  OF  CHAUCER. 

Flt  firo  the  prease,  and  dwell  with  soothfastnesse, 
Suffiae  unto  thy  good  though  it  be  small, 
For  horde  hath  hate,  and  dimbing  tikelnesse, 
Preaae  hath  envy,  and  wele  is  blent  oyer  all, 
Savour  no  more  than  thee  behove  shall. 
Rede  well  thv  selfe  that  other  folke  canst  rede, 
And  troath  thee  shall  deliver,  it  is  no  drede. 

Paine  thee  not  ech  crooked  to  redrease 
In  trust  of  her  that  toumeth  as  a  ball, 
Great  rest  standeth  in  little  businesse. 
Beware  also  to  spume  againe  a  nail, 
Strive  not  as  doth  a  crocke  with  a  wall, 
Deme  thy  selfe  that  demest  others  dede. 
And  trouth  thee  shall  deliver,  it  is  no  dredo. 

That  thee  is  sent  receive  in  buxomnessey 
The  wrastling  of  this  world  asketh  a  fidly 
Here  is  no  home,  here  is  but  wildemeese, 
Forth,  pilgrime  !  forth,  beast,  out  of  thy  stall  I 
Looke  up  on  high,  and  thanke  God  of  fldl  1 
Weive  thy  lusts,  and  let  thy  ghost  thee  lede, 
And  trouth  thee  shall  deliver,  it  is  no  drcde. 

SXPUCIT. 


A  BALLADE  OF  THE  TILLAGE  WITHOUT 
PAINTING. 

PLAJKTITE  TO  FORTUNE. 

This  wretched  worldes  transmutation, 
As  wele  and  wo,  now  poor,  and  now  honour. 
Without  order  or  due  disorction. 
Governed  is  by  Fortunes  errour. 
But  natheless,  the  lacke  of  her  favour 
Ne  may  not  doe  me  sing,  though  that  I  die, 
J*ay  Umt  perdu,  man  tempt  tt  vMm  laboWf 
For  finaDy  Fortune  I  defie. 

Yet  is  me  left  the  sight  of  my  reasoun, 

To  know  friend  fro  foe  in  thy  mirrour, 

So  much  hath  yet  thy  touming  up  and  doun 

Ytaught  me  to  knowen  in  an  hour, 

But  £u]y,  no  force  of  thy  rcddour 

To  him  that  over  himselfe  hath  miustrie, 

My  suiHsaunce  shall  be  my  succour, 

For  finally  Fortune  I  defie. 

0  Socrates,  thou  stedfast  champion. 
She  might  never  be  thy  turmentour. 
Thou  never  dredest  her  oppression, 
Ne  in  her  chere  found  thou  no  favour, 
Thou  knew  the  deceit  of  her  colour. 
And  that  her  moete  worship  is  for  to  lio^ 

1  kaow  her  eke  a  false  dissimulour. 
For  finally  Fortune  I  defie. 


TnX  AirsWE&B  OF  FORTUNE. 

No  man  is  wretched,  but  himselfe  it  wcuc, 
Ne  that  hath  in  himselfe  suffisaunce, 


Why  saist  thou  than  I  am  to  thee  so  kene. 
That  hast  thy  selfe  out  of  my  governance ! 
Say  thus,  graunt  mercy  of  thine  habundance 
That  thou  hast  lent,  or  tliis,  thou  shalt  not  strive. 
What  west  thou  yet  how  I  thee  woU  avance  ! 
And  eke  thou  hast  thy  best  friend  alive. 

I  have  thee  taught  dcvision  betweene 
Friend  of  effect,  and  friend  of  countenaunce, 
Thee  needeth  nat  the  gall  of  an  hine, 
That  cureth  eyen  darke  for  her  pcnnaunce, 
Now  seest  thou  clere  that  were  in  ignoraunce, 
Yet  holt  thine  anker,  and  }'et  thou  maist  arrive 
There  bounty  beareth  the  key  of  my  substance, 
And  eke  thou  hast  thy  best  friend  alive. 

How  many  have  I  refused  to  sustene, 
Sitli  I  have  thee  fostred  in  thy  pleasaunce  ! 
Wolt  thou  than  make  a  statute  on  thy  quene. 
That  I  shall  be  aye  at  thine  ordinaunce  1 
Thou  bom  art  in  my  reigne  of  variaunce. 
About  the  whele  with  other  must  thou  drive, 
My  lore  is  bet  than  wicke  is  thy  grevauncc. 
And  eke  thou  hast  thy  best  friend  alive. 


THE  ANSWERS  TO  FORTUNE. 

Tliy  lore  I  dampne,  it  is  adversity. 
My  frend  maist  thou  not  revc,  blind  goddessc, 
That  I  thy  friends  know,  I  thanke  it  thee. 
Take  hem  againe,  let  hem  go  lie  a  prease. 
The  niggardes  in  keeping  hir  richesse, 
Pronoetike  is,  thou  wolt  nir  toure  assaile, 
Wicke  appetite  corometh  aye  before  sicknesse, 
In  general  this  rule  may  not  faile. 


FORTUNE. 

Thou  pinchest  at  my  mutability, 
For  1  thee  lent  a  droppo  of  my  richesse. 
And  now  me  likcth  to  withdraw  me. 
Why  diouldest  thou  my  royalty  opprcssc  t 
The  sea  may  ebbe  and  flow  more  and  lease. 
The  welken  hath  might  to  shine,  rain,  and  hail. 
Right  so  must  1  kithe  my  brotUnesBe, 
In  generall  this  rule  may  not  fail. 


I 


THE  PLAINTIFE. 

Lo,  the  execution  of  the  majesty, 
That  all  purveighcth  of  his  rightwisenesse, 
That  same  tiling  Fortime  clepen  ye. 
Ye  blind  beasts,  full  of  leaudnessc, 
The  Heaven  hath  property  of  sikemcssc, 
This  world  hath  ever  restlesse  travailc, 
The  last  day  is  end  of  mine  entresse, 
In  generall  this  rule  may  not  faile. 


TH*ENVOTE  OF  FORTUNE. 

Princes,  I  pray  you  of  your  gentilnesso 
Let  not  this  man  and  me  thus  cry  and  plain. 
And  I  shall  quite  you  tlib  businesse. 
And  if  ye  liste  releve  him  of  his  pain. 
Pray  ye  his  best  frendc,  of  his  noblene. 
That  to  some  better  state  he  may  attain. 
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L'ENVOY  DE  CHAUCER, 

X  SCOGAN. 


Tobroken  been  the  statutes  hie  in  Heaven, 
That  create  were  eternally  t'endnre, 
Sithe  that  I  see  the  bright  goddes  seven 
Mowe  wepe  and  waile,  and  passion  endure, 
As  may  in  yearth  a  mortal!  creature : 
Alas,  fro  whens  may  this  thinz  precede, 
Of  which  errour  I  die  almost  for  drede  ! 

By  word  eteme,  whilom,  was  it  shape, 
That  fro  the  fifth  cercle,  in  no  manere, 
Ne  might  of  teares  doune  escape. 
But  now  so  weepeth  Venus  in  ner  sphere. 
That  with  her  teares  she  wol  drench  us  here. 
Alas,  Scogan,  this  is  for  thine  offence. 
Thou  causest  this  deluge  of  pestilence. 

Hast  thou  not  said,  in  blaspheme  of  the  goddis, 
Through  pride,  or  through  thy  gret  rekelnes. 
Such  mings  as  in  the  law  of  love  forbode  is, 
That  for  Uiy  lady  saw  not  thy  distresse, 
Therfore  thou  yave  her  up  at  Mighelmesse  I 
Alas,  Scogan,  of  olde  folke  ne  vong. 
Was  never  erst  Scogan  bhonea  for  his  tong. 

Thou  drew  in  scome  Cupide  eke  to  record, 
Of  thilke  rebell  word  that  thou  hast  spoken^ 
For  which  he  well  no  lenger  be  thy  lord. 
And  Scogan,  though  his  bow  be  not  broken, 
He  woU  not  with  his  arowes  be  ywroken 
On  thee  ne  me,  no  none  of  our  figure, 
We  sliall  of  him  have  neither  hurte  ne  cure. 

Now  certes,  frend,  I  drede  of  thine  unhapc, 
Lest  for  thy  gilte  the  wreche  of  love  procede 
On  all  hem  that  been  here  and  round  of  shape. 
That  be  so  likely  folke  to  spede. 
Than  we  shall  of  our  labour  have  our  mode. 
But  well  I  wot,  thou  wolt  answere  and  say, 
Lo,  old  Grisell  list  to  renne  and  play. 

Nay,  Scogan,  say  not  so,  for  I  me  excuse, 
God  helpe  me  so,  in  no  rime  doubtles, 
Ne  thinke  I  never  of  sleepe  wake  my  muse, 
That  rusteth  in  my  slieatli  still  in  pees, 
While  I  was  youg  I  put  her  forth  in  prees. 
But  all  shall  passe  tliat  men  prose  or  rime. 
Take  every  man  his  tourue  as  for  his  time. 

Scogan,  thou  knelest  at  the  stremes  hedde    . 
Of  grace,  of  all  honour,  and  of  wortliincss. 
In  th'ende  of  which  I  am  dull  as  dcdde. 
Forgotten  in  solitary  wildemesse. 
Yet,  Scogan,  thinke  on  Tullius*  kindness. 
Mind  thy  frende  there  it  may  fructifie, 
Farewel,  and  looke  thou  never  eft  love  defie. 


KxpLicrr. 


TO  HIS  EMPTY  PURSE. 

To  you,  my  purse,  and  to  none  other  wight 

Compla^e  I,  for  ye  be  my  lady  dere, 

I  am  sorry  now  that  ye  be  light, 

For,  oertes,  ye  now  make  me  heavy  cheie, 

Me  were  as  lefe  laid  upon  a  bere. 

For  which  unto  your  mercy  thus  I  crie. 

Be  heavy  againe,  or  els  mote  I  die. 

Now  vouchsafe  this  day  or  it  be  night. 
That  I  of  you  the  blissful  sowne  may  here, 
Or  see  your  colour  like  the  Sunne  bright, 
That  of  yelowness  had  never  pere. 
Ye  be  my  life,  ye  be  my  hertes  stere, 
Queene  of  comfort  and  of  good  companie. 
Be  heavy  againe,  or  els  mote  I  die. 

Now  purse,  that  art  to  me  my  lives  light. 
And  saviour,  as  downe  in  this  world  here. 
Out  of  this  towne  helpe  me  by  your  might, 
Sith  that  you  well  not  be  my  treasure. 
For  I  am  shave  as  nere  as  any  firere, 
But  I  pray  unto  your  curtesie. 
Be  heavy  agune,  or  els  mote  I  die. 

KzPLicrr. 


A  BALLAD 

MADS  fiY  CBAUCKR,  T£ACBIXO  WHAT  IS  OEHTIUmB,  Ok 
WHOM  18  WORTHY  TO  BE  CAXJJCD  atOmiA. 


The  first  stocke  father  of  gentilnes, 

What  man  desireth  gentil  for  to  bee. 

Must  followe  his  trace,  and  all  his  wittes  drcs 

Vertue  to  love  and  vices  for  to  flee. 

For  unto  vertue  longeth  dignitee. 

And  not  the  revers  falsly,  dare  I  dome. 

All  weare  he  miter,  crowne,  or  diademe. 

This  first  stocke  was  full  of  rightwisnes, 
Trewe  of  his  worde,  sober,  pitous  and  free, 
Clene  of  his  goste,  and  loved  besinesse. 
Against  the  vice  of  slouth  in  honeste. 
And,  but  his  heire  love  vertue  as  did  he. 
He  is  not  gentill,  though  he  rich  seme. 
All  weare  he  miter,  crowne,  or  diademe. 

Viceste  may  well  be  heir  to  old  richesso. 

But  there  may  no  man,  as  men  may  wel  sec, 

Bequethe  his  heire  his  vertues  noblcnessc, 

That  is  apj)ropried  unto  no  degree, 

But  to  the  first  fatlier  in  majestee. 

That  maketh  his  heires  them  that  him  qucme, 

All  weare  he  miter,  crowne,  or  diademe. 

rxrucrr. 
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PROVERBES 

AGAllfST  COYETISE  AKD  NEOLIOEIfCE. 


HAT  dudl  theflo  cloUics  manifold^ 
>,  this  bote  somen  day ! 
fter  great  heat  commeth  cold, 
3  man  cast  his  pilche  away. 
'  all  this  world  the  largo  compasse 
will  not  in  mme  armes  twaine ; 
'ho  so  mokel  woll  embrace, 
ltd  thereof  he  shall  distraine. 

BZPUCIT. 


nCER'8  W0UD6  UNTO  IIIS  OWN  SCRIVENER. 


X  Scrivener,  if  ever  it  thee  bclall 
»  or  TroiluA  for  to  write  new, 
cr  thy  long  locks  thou  maist  have  the  scall, 
after  my  making  thou  write  more  trow, 
ft  a  day  I  mote  thy  werke  renew, 
)  correct  and  eke  to  rubbe  and  scrape, 
all  is  thorow  thy  negligence  and  rape. 


VIRELAI. 

Alone  walking. 

In  thought  plaining. 

And  sore  sighing. 

All  desolate 


Mo  remembring 
Of  my  living. 
My  death  wishing. 

Both  early  and  lato : 

Infortunato 
Is  so  my  fate 
That  wote  ye  what  1 

Out  of  measure 

My  life  I  hate  : 
Thus  desperate. 
In  such  poor  estate 

Do  I  endure. 

Of  other  euro 
Am  I  not  sure. 
Thus  to  endure 

Is  hard  certain. 

Such  is  my  urc, 
I  vou  eusiurc, 
W  liat  creature 

May  have  more  pidu  I 

My  truth  so  plain 
Is  taken  in  vain. 
And  great  disdain 

In  rcmembnumoc, 

Yet  I  full  lain. 
Would  me  complain. 
Me  to  abstain 

From  this  penaunce. 

But  in  substaunce, 
None  allegcaunco 
Of  my  grevaunce 

Con  I  not  find. 

Right  so  my  chaunco 
With  displesaunce 
Doth  mo  avauiioe, 

And  thus  an  eud. 


GLOSSARY. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  Glossary  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  Chaucer,  by  explaining,  in 
our  present  language,  such  of  his  words  and  phrases  as  are  now  become  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood, either  from  a  total  disuse,  or  from  any  smaller  alterations  of  orthography  or  inflexion. 
Many  of  these  words  and  phrases  having  been  already  explained  in  the  Notes  of  this  edition, 
it  has  been  thought  sufficient  in  that  case  to  refer  the  reader  to  those  Notes.  For  the  rest,  it 
is  hoped  that  this  work  may  be  of  use  in  removing  some  of  the  most  material  difficulties,  which 
occur,  not  only  in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  but  also  in  the  other  p^nuin^  *  compositions  of  Chaucer, 
as  far  as  the  present  state  of  their  text  makes  it  safe  to  attempt  any  explanation  of  them. 

It  would  be  injustice  to  the  learned  author  of  the  Glossary  to  Mr.  Urry's  edition  %  not  to 
acknowledge,  that  I  have  built  upon  his  foundations,  and  often  with  his  materials.  In  particu- 
lar, I  have  followed,  and  have  endeavoured  to  improve  upon,  his  example,  by  constantly  citing 
one  or  more  places,  in  which  the  word  or  phrase  explained  is  to  be  found  '.  Where  the  places 
cited  by  him  were  apposite  and  satisfactory,  I  have  generally  spared  myself  the  trouble  of 
hunting  for  others,  with  this  caution  however,  that  I  have  not  made  use  of  any  one  of  his  refer- 
ences without  having  first  verified  it  by  actual  inspection ;  a  caution  which  every  compiler 
ought  to  take  in  all  cases,  and  which  in  the  present  case  was  indispensably  necessary,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  and  gross  errors  in  the  text  of  that  edition  4  to  which  Mr.  Thomases  Glossary 
was  adapted. 

For  the  farther  prevention  of  uncertainty  and  confusion,  caro  has  been  taken  to  mark  the 
part  of  speech  to  which  each  word  belongs,  and  to  distribute  all  homonymous  words  into 
separate  articles  ».  Tlie  numbers,  cases,  modes,  times,  and  other  inflexions  of  the  declinable 
parts  of  speech  are  also  marked,  whenever  they  are  expressed  in  a  manner  differing  from 
modem  usage. 

Etymology  is  so  clearly  not  a  necessary  branch  of  the  duty  of  a  Glossarist,  that,  I  trust,  I 
shall  be  easily  excused  for  not  having  troubled  the  reader  with  longer  or  more  frequent 
digressions  of  that  sort.  In  general,  I  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  mark  shortly  the  original 
language  from  which  each  word  is  probably  to  be  derived,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  which  has 

1  At  the  end  of  thb  udrerUaemcailtiuLilmAdmthart  Account  (/what  I  conoeire  to  be  the  genuine  uforkmf  Chaucer, 
and  of  thon  which  hare  been  elthw  fBliely  aaoribed  to  him,  or  improperly  mixed  with  his,  in  the  Edltioon  Thoee 
under  the  two  latter  deecriptions  may  be  of  use  to  iUustrate  the  works  of  Chaucer,  but  should  not  be  confounded  with 
them. 

s  Mr.  Timothy  Thomas.    See  App.  to  the  Prefaoc.  ▲  note". 

s  The  expediency  of  this  practice  is  obTious.  It  enables  the  reader  to  apprehend  more  clearly  the  interpretation  of 
the  Glossarist,  when  right ;  and  it  affords  him  an  opportunity  of  correcting  thoee  mistakes,  to  whkh  we  are  all  eo 
exceedingly  liable. 

«  See  App.  to  the  Prsfaoe.  A.  p.  vliL 

*  The  neglect  of  this  precaution,  and  of  that  Jost  mentioned,  has  made  Mr.  Heame's  OlosMriee  to  Robert  qftRoueuter 
and  Robert  qfSrunne  of  very  little  use.  >Vho  would  place  any  confidence  In  such  interpretations  as  the  following  T— 
It  Q.  ST*  at,  after,  b^ore,  ere,  tilL  htU  better,  bid,  bad,  detired,  praped,  be,  are.—F,  L.  flint*  aim,  esCeetn,  love^ 
drtire,  reckoned,  aim*d,/athou,  Ull,  lltttctlt.  biting,  abiding,  tarrping,  bidding,  praping,  bidden,  being  bidden,  being 
*U»tred,  coniinuaUp,  commanded,  judged,  adjudged,  readitp. 
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been  more  fully  explained  in  the  Essay,  &c.  Part  the  teeondy  that  the  Norman-Saxon  dialed 
in  which  Chaucer  wrote,  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  words  derived  from  the  Samn  and 
French  languages  \ 

As  every  author  must  be  allowed  to  bo  the  best  expositor  of  his  own  meaning,  I  have  alwajs 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  true  import  of  any  doubtful  word  or  phrase  by  the  usage  of 
Chaucer  himself  in  some  other  similar  passage.  Where  it  has  been  necessary  to  call  in  foreign 
assistance,  recourse  has  been  chiefly  had  to  such  authors  as  wrote  before  him,  or  at  least  were 
contemporary  with  him  in  some  part  of  his  life  7. 

The  proper  names  of  persons  and  places,  as  they  occur  in  Chaucer,  are  often  either  so 
obscure  in  themselves,  or  so  disguised  by  a  vitious  orthography,  that  they  stand  in  as  much 
need  of  an  interpreter  as  the  most  obsolete  appellative.  Some  other  proper  names,  particularlv 
of  authors  quoted,  though  sufficiently  known  and  clear,  have  been  inserted  in  this  Glossary,  in 
order  to  make  it,  in  that  respect,  answer  the  purposes  of  an  Index. 

As  there  are  several  passages,  of  which,  after  all  my  researches,  I  am  unable  to  give  any 
probable  explanation,  I  shall  follow  the  laudable  example  of  the  learned  Editor  ofAndtnl 
Seottiah  Poetm  from  the  MS.  of  Otorge  Bannatyne,  Edinb.  1770.*'  by  subjoining  a  list  of  such  words 
and  phrases  as  I  profess  not  to  understand.  I  only  wish  the  reader  may  not  find  occasion 
to  think,  that  I  ought  to  have  made  a  considerable  addition  to  the  number. 

I  will  just  add,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  make  use  of  this  Glossary  in 
reading  the  works  of  Chaucer  not  contained  in  this  edition,  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  almost 
equally  well  adapted  to  every  edition  of  those  works,  except  Mr.  Urry's.  Mr.  Urry*! 
edition  should  never  be  opened  by  any  one  for  the  purpose  of  reading  Chaucer. 

1778.  T.  TYEWHITT. 

*  A  few  worda  are  marked  as  having  bem  taken  immediately  from  the  Latin  language.  The  number  has  fncreand 
very  considerably  since  the  time  of  Chaucer.  It  is  obaerrable,  that  the  verbs  of  this  sort  are  generally  fanned  from 
the  participle  past,  whereas  those  which  hare  come  to  us  through  France  are  as  generally  formed  from  thtt  u^iHte 
mode. 

In  referring  words  to  the  other  two  great  classes  a  precise  accuracy  has  not  been  attempted.  The  amall  remains  of 
the  genuine  Anglo-Saxon  language,  which  our  lexicographers  have  been  able  to  collect,  do  not  furnish  authorities  for 
a  multitude  of  words,  which  howeTor  may  be  fairly  derived  from  that  source,  because  they  are  to  be  found  with  little 
variation  in  the  other  collateral  languages  descended  from  the  Oothie,  The  term  Saxok  therefore  is  here  oaed  with 
such  a  latitude  as  to  include  the  OothiCy  and  all  its  branches.  At  the  same  timoi  as  the  Franeic  part  of  the  FrenA 
language  bad  a  common  original  with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  it  happens  that  tome  words  may  be  denominated  either 
Frbkch  or  Saxok  with  almost  equal  probability.  In  all  such  cases,  the  final  Judgement  is  left  to  thoae,  who  have 
leisure  and  inclination  (according  to  our  author's  phrase  ver.  15246.)  to  boult  the  matter  to  the  bren. 

"*  Some  of  these  authors  have  been  pointed  ou  in  the  Esaav,  ^lcc.  {•  viii.  n.  24.  Of  the  others  the  most  conddenble 
are,  the  author  of  the  Visions  of  Pierce  Ploughman,  Gowaa,  Occlevb,  and  Lvdgatk. 

In  the  BfiSAY,  &c.  n.  57*  a  circumstance  is  mentioned,  which  shews  that  the  Visions  rf  Pierce  Ploughman  were 
written  after  1350.  I  have  since  taken  notice  of  a  passage  which  will  prove,  I  think,  that  they  were  wrtttcm  aftar 
1362.    The  great  storm  of  wind,  alluded  to  in  fol.  xx.  b.  1. 14. 

And  the  Southtoesterne  teinde  on  Satterdaie  at  even,  Ac.  is  probably  the  stonn  recorded  by  Thorn,  inter  x  Seript. 
c.  2122.  Walsingham,  p.  178.  and  most  particularly  by  the  Continuator  of  Adam  Murimuth,  p.  115. 

A.D.  M.CCC.LXIL— XY.  die  Januarii,  circa  horam  vesperarum,  vcntua  vchemens  n^tus  Auttralit  A/ricut  tuiti 
rabio  erupit,  Jcc 

The  lath  of  January  in  the  year  1362,  N.  S.  was  a  Saturdajr, 
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THIS  GLOSSARY  IS  ADAPTED; 

AND  OF  THOSE  OTHER  PIECES  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  IMrROrERLT  INTERMIXED  WITH  HIS  IN  THE  EDITIONS. 


Of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  the  greatest  work  of  Chaucer,  it  is  needless  to  repeat  what 
has  been  said  in  different  parts  of  this  Edition ;  particularly  in  the  App.  to  the  Preface^  A.  and 
in  the  Introduetory  Ditoouru,    One  of  the  earliest  of  his  other  works  was  probably 

I.  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose.  He  speaks  of  it  himself  in  L.W.  329  and  441.  It  is 
professedly  a  translation  of  the  French  Roman  dt  la  i2aM,  and  many  gross  blunders  in  the 
printed  text  may  be  corrected  by  comparing  it  with  the  originaL  Dr.  Hunter  was  so  obliging 
as  to  lend  me  a  MS.  of  this  poem,  the  only  one  that  I  have  ever  heard  of,  which  has  occasionally 
been  consulted  to  good  advantage ;  but  it  does  not  supply  any  of  the  most  material  defects  of 
the  printed  Editions.    See  page  209. 

II.  Tboilus  and  CnESEiDE,  in  v.  Books.  This  Poem  is  also  mentioned  by  our  author  in 
L.W.  332  and  441.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  translation  of  the  FUottrato  of  Boccace  ;  but  with 
many  variations,  and  such  large  additions,  that  it  contains  above  2700  lines  more  than  its 
original.    See  the  Essay,  &c.  n.  62.  and  page  209. 

There  are  several  MSS.  of  this  poem  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and  in  the  Museum,  which  have 
been  occasionally  consulted. 

III.  The  Court  of  Love  was  first  printed  among  the  additions  made  to  Chaucer's  works 
by  John  Stowe,  in  the  Edition  of  1561.  One  might  reasonably  have  expected  to  find  it 
mentioned  in  L.W.  loc.  eit.  but  notwithstanding  the  want  of  that  testimony  in  its  favour,  I  am 
induced  by  the  internal  evidence  to  consider  it  as  one  of  Chaucer's  genuine  productions.  I 
luive  never  heard  of  any  MS.  of  this  poem. 

IV.  The  Complaint  of  Pitee.  So  this  Poem  is  entitled  in  MS.  Ilarl,  78.  It  is  extant 
also  in  MS.  Bodl,  Fairf.  16.    The  subject  is  alluded  to  in  the  Court  of  Lore,  ver.  700.  seq. 

y.  Of  Quene  Annelida  and  False  Aecite,  with  the  Complaint  of  Annelida. 
The  story  of  this  poem  is  said  in  ver.  10.  to  have  been  originally  in  Latin ;  and  in  ver.  21. 
Chaucer  names  the  authors  whom  he  professes  to  follow.  "  Finte  folve  I  Stage  and  after  khn 
CoRiNNE."  As  the  opening  only  is  taken  from  Statius,  L.  IV.  v.  519,  we  must  suppose  that 
CoriiiM  furnished  the  remainder ;  but  who  Corinne  was  is  not  easy  to  guess.  See  the  Gloss,  in  v. 
CoEiNNE.  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  ArcUe,  whose  infidelity  is  here  complained  of,  is 
quite  a  different  person  from  the  Areite  of  the  Knighta  tale;  from  which  circumstance  we  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  infer,  that  this  poem  was  written  before  Chaucer  had  met  with  the 
Theseida. 

It  is  extant  in  MSS.  Ilarl,  372.  and  Bodl.  Fairf.  16. 


YI.  The  Assemdlee  of  Foules  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer  himself  in  L.W.  419.  under  the 
title  of  <<  The  Farlement  of  foules."  In  MS.  Bodl.  Fairf.  16.  it  is  entitled  <<  Tke  ParicmaU  ^ 
JSriddes.** 

The  opening  of  this  poem  is  built  upon  the  Somnium  ScipionU  of  Cicero,  as  it  appears  at  the 
head  of  Macrobiuses  commentary.  The  description  of  a  Garden  and  Temple,  from  ver.  183  to 
ver.  287,  is  almost  entirely  taken  from  Boccaces  description  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  in  the  vii 
book  of  the  Theseida.  See  the  note  on  ver.  1920.  I  have  found  no  reason  to  retract  the 
suspicion  there  intimated  as  to  the  date  of  this  poem  ;  nor  can  I  confirm  it  by  any  external 
evidence. 

VII.  The  Complaixt  of  the  Black  Knight,  in  MSS.  Bodl.  Furf.  16.  and  Bod.  638.  ii 
entitled  "  Complaint  of  a  lorei^s  life.**  I  do  npt  wish  much  confidence  to  be  given  to  the 
conjecture,  in  App.  to  the  Pref.  C.  n.*  that  this  poem  relates  to  John  of  Graunt. 

YIII.  Chaucer's  A.  B.  C.  was  first  printed  in  Mr.  8peght*8  2d  Edit,  in  1602.  It  is  said,  in 
the  title,  to  have  been  composed  at  the  requeit  of  the  Ducheste  Blanche,  If  that  be  true,  it  ought  to 
be  placed  before 

IX.  The  Booke  of  the  Duchesse,  which  Chaucer  himself  has  mentioned  by  the  title 
of  ^  The  deth  of  Blaunche  the  Duchesse'^  L.W.  418.  See  an  account  of  this  poem  in  the  n.  on  ver. 
4467.  and  page  209. 

X.  The  House  of  Fame  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer  himself  in  L.W.  417.  It  was  probably 
written  while  he  was  comptroller  of  the  custom  of  wools,  and  consequently  not  earlier  than 
1374.  See  the  passage  from  B.  II.  quoted  in  the  App.  to  the  Pref.  C.  n. «.  It  is  extant  in 
MSS.  Bodl,  Fairf.  16.  and  Bod.  63a 

XI.  Chaucek*s  Dreme  was  first  printed  in  Mr.  Speght's  Edit,  of  his  works  in  1597.  Bale 
seems  to  speak  of  it  under  the  title,  *'  De  eoitdlo  dominarum.  Lib.  i.*'  The  supposed  plan  of  this 
poem,  prefixed  to  it  by  Mr.  Speght,  is  a  mere  fancy ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  doubting  the 
authenticity  of  the  poem  itself. 

When  I  imagined  that  a  passage  in  this  Dreme,  ver.  1820 — 1926,  was  probably  copied  from 
the  i^y  ofElidus  (Discourse,  &c  n.  24.)  I  did  not  recollect,  that  the  incident  there  related  is 
very  similar  to  one  in  the  Grecian  fabulous  history  (See  Hyginus,  fab.  CXXXVI.  de  Folyidc,) 
and  therefore  might  easily  have  come  to  Chaucer  tlirough  some  other  channel. 

XII.  The  Flour  and  the  Lefe  was  also  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Edit,  of  1597 ; 
but  I  do  not  think  its  authenticity  so  clear  as  that  of  the  preceding  poem.  The  subject,  at 
least,  is  alluded  to  by  Chaucer  in  L.W.  188 — 194. 

XIII.  The  Leoende  of  Goode  Women  is  extant  in  MSS.  Bodl,  Arch.  Seld.  B.  24.  and 
Fairf.  16.  For  the  time  of  its  composition  see  the  Discourse,  &c.  n.  3.  See  also  the  n.  on  ver. 
4481.  An  additional  argument,  for  believing  that  the  number  intended  was  nineteen,  maybe 
drawn  from  the  Court  of  Love,  ver.  108.  where,  speaking  of  Alceste,  Chancer  says — 

<*  To  \rhom  obeyed  the  ladies  gode  ninetene/' 

XIV.  The  Complaint  of  Mars  and  Venus  is  said,  in  the  conclusion,  to  have  been 
translated  from  the  French  of  Graunson ;  probably  that  Otho  de  Graunson,  who  was  retained 
in  the  military  service  of  Richard  II,  with  an  annuity  of  200  marks.  Pat.  17.  R.  II.  p.  1.  m.  C. 
ap.  Rymer.  Mr.  Speght  mentions  a  tradition,  if  I  understand  him  right,  that  this  poem  was 
originally  made  of  the  Lady  Elizahethy  daughter  to  John  of  Gaunt,  whom  he  calls  King  of  Spaine, 
and  her  husband  the  Lord  John  Holland,  half-brother  to  Richard  II.  I  cannot  see  any  thing  in 
the  poem  itself  that  countenances  this  iiarticularnotion,  though  I  have  little  doubt,  that  it  was 
intended  to  describe  the  situation  of  some  two  lovers  under  a  veil  of  mystical  allegory. 

This  poem  is  extant  in  MSS.  Bodl,  Arch.  Seld.  D.  24.  and  Fairf.  16.     In  MS.  JIarl,  7333  it  is 
entitled  "  T/ie  brocke  of  Thebes  as  of  the  lore  of  Mars  and  Venus;  "  which  inclines  me  to  believe, 
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tliat  it  is  the  poem,  mentioned  by  Lydgate,  and  from  him  by  Bale,  ^hich  has  of  late  been 
supposed  to  be  lost.    Lydgato's  words  are — 

Of  Annelida  and  of  false  Arcite 
IIo  made  a  complaynt  doleful  I  and  piteoui, 
And  of  the  hroche  which  that  Vulcanue 
At  Thebes  wrought,  full  divcn  of  nature. 

Prol.  to  Trag.  Sign.  A.  ii.  b. 

From  this  passage  Bale,  as  I  suppose,  deceived  by  the  ambiguous  sense  of  the  word  hrwAe,  has 
attributed  to  Chaucer  a  poem  **  De  Vidcani  ttru ; "  of  Vulcan's  tpit.  He  should  have  said  **  De 
Vnlcani  gemmAf  or  tnonilV  See  Broche  in  the  Glossary. 

This  broche  of  Thebes,  from  which  the  whole  poem  is  here  supposed  to  have  taken  its  title,  is 
described  at  large  in  the  Comj^aint  of  Man,  vcr.  93 — 109.  Tlie  first  idea  of  it  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  what  Statins  has  said  of  the  fated  necklace  made  by  Vulcan  for  Harmonia. 
Theb.  II.  265 — 305.  Lydgate  refers  us  to  (hide  ;  but  I  cannot  find  anything  in  him  upon  the 
subject. 

XV.  The  Cuckow  and  the  Nightingale  in  MS.  Fairf.  16.  is  entitled  "  The  boke  of  Cupide 
God  of  Lore.**  It  is  extant  also  in  MS.  Bod.  638.  and  as  far  ns  ver.  235.  in  Arch.  Seld.  B.  24. 
and  might  be  much  improved  and  augmented  with  some  b'ues  from  tliose  MSS.  The  Ballade 
of  three  Stanzas  with  au  Envoye,  which  seems  to  belong  to  this  poem  in  the  Editt.  does  not 
appear  at  all  in  MS.  Bod.  636.  In  MS.  Fairf.  16.  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  Booke  of  the  Dudiesse, 
I  cannot  believe  that  it  was  written  by  Cliaucer. 

Beside  these  more  considerable  works,  it  appears  from  L.W.  422.  430.  that  our  author  had 
composed  many  '^bakuies,  roundds,  tirdayes; "  that  he  had  ^mttde  many  a  lay  and  many  a  thiny,** 
A  few  pieces  of  this  sort  are  still  extant,  but  hardly  any,  I  think,  of  so  early  a  date  as  the 
Lcgende.    I  will  set  them  down  here  as  they  stand  in  the  Editt. 

1.  V Envoy  de  Chaucer  ^  Bukton,    Beginning, 
My  maister  Bukton,  whan  of  Christ,  &c. 

So  this  little  poem  is  entitled  in  MS.  Fairf.  16.  It  has  always  been  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Booke  of  the  Duchesse,  with  an  &c.  in  the  first  line  instead  of  the  name  of  Bukton;  and  in 
Mr.  Unry's  Edit,  the  following  most  unaccountable  note  is  prefixed  to  it.  "  This  seems  an 
FJivoy  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  after  his  loss  of  Blanch** 

From  the  reference  to  the  Wife  of  Bathe,  ver.  29.  I  should  suppose  this  to  hare  been  one  of 
our  author's  later  composiiions,  and  I  find  that  there  was  a  Peter  de  Buketon,ihe  King's  Escheator 
for  the  County  of  York,  in  1397,  (Pat.  20  R.  II.  p.  2.  m.  3.  ap.  Rymcr.)  to  whom  this  poem, 
from  the  familiar  style  of  it,  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  addressed  than  to  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster. 

2.  Balade  sent  to  King  Richard, 
Beginn.  Sometime  the  vorid,  &c. 

So  this  poem  is  entitled  in  MS.  Harl.  E.  It  is  extant  also  in  Fairf.  16.  and  in  Cotton.  Otho. 
A.  XVIII. 

3.  Balade  beginning — Fie  fro  the  prese,  Sec, 

III  MS.  Cotton.  Otho.  A.  XVIII.  this  balade  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Chaucer  ''upon  his 
death-bed  lying  in  his  anguish ; "  but  of  such  a  circumstance  some  further  proof  should  be  required. 
It  is  found,  without  any  such  note,  iu  MS.  Arch.  Seld.  B.  24.  and  Fairf.  16. 

4.  Balade  of  the  village, 
Beginn.  Tits  wretched  voiides,  &c. 

It  is  extant  in  MS.  Fairf.  16.  and  Bod.  638.  In  ^IS.  Ashmol.  59.  it  is  said  to  have  been 
trandated  from  the  French,    Tanner,  in  v.  Cuauceu. 

5.  V Envoy  de  Chaucer  d  Skogan, 
Beginn.  Tobroken  ben  the  Statutes,  &c. 

89  this  poem  is  entitled  in  MS.  Fairf.  16.    Among  a  nnmber  of  people  of  all  sorts,  who  had 
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letters  of  protection  to  attend  Richard  XL  upon  his  expedition  to  Ireland  in  1399«  is  Ilturiau 
Soogan,  Armiger,  This  jocose  expostulation  was  probably  addressed  to  him  by  our  aothor  some 
years  before,  when  Soogan's  interest  at  court  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  better  than 
his  own. 

6.  Chaucer  to  his  emptiepune, 
Beginn.  To  ycu,  my  pune.  Sec, 

This  balade  is  extant  in  MS.  Fairf.  16.  and  in  Cotton.  Oiho.  A.  XYIII.  The  ^roy  appears 
to  be  addressed  to  Henry  the  4th. 

7.  Balade  beginning — TkefinU  ttock,  &o. 

These  three  stanzas  have  been  preserved  in  a  ^  Moral  Balade  hy  Henry  Soopan  ;*'  of  which 
some  notice  will  be  taken  below. 

8.  Pr<yoerbet  hy  Chaucer, 
Beginn.  What  shal  thete  dothes,  &c. 

So  this  little  piece  is  entitled  in  MS.  Harl.  7578.  It  evidently  contains  tvo  distinct  Provetk 
or  Moral  Admonkiont. 

9.  Chaueer't  fcardes  to  his  Serkenere, 
Beginn.  Adam  Sorwenere^  &c. 

A  proof  of  his  attention  to  the  correctness  of  his  writings.    See  also  T.  Y.  1794, 6. 

The  works  of  Chaucer  in  prose  are, 

I.  A  Tkavslatiov  of  Boethius  de  eonsolatione  Philosophice,  yHhich  he  has  mentioned  himself 
in  L.W.  ver.  425. 

II.  A  Treatise  oh  the  Astkolabe,  addressed  to  his  son  Lovis,  in  1391.  It  is  plain  from 
what  is  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  treatise,  that  the  printed  copies  do  not  contain  more  than 
two  of  the  five  parts,  of  which  it  was  intended  to  consist. 

m.  The  Testament  of  Love  is  evidently  an  imitation  of  Boethius  de  eousolationc  PJUIo- 
dophicB.  It  seems  to  have  been  begun  by  our  author  after  his  troubles,  in  the  middle  part  of 
the  reign  of  Richard  II,  and  to  have  been  finished  about  the  time  that  Gower  published  his 
Confestio  Amantis,  in  the  16th  year  of  that  reign.  At  least  it  must  then  have  been  far  advanced, 
as  Gower  mentions  it  by  its  title.  Con/,  Am,  190.  b. 

The  foregoing  I  consider  as  the  genuine  works  of  Chaucer.  Of  those,  which  have  been 
improperly  intermixed  with  his  in  the  Editions,  the  following  are  known  to  be  the  works  of 
other  authors. 

1.  TJie  Testament  and  Complaint  of  Creseide  appears  from  ver.  41.  not  to  have  been  written  by 
Chaucer ;  and  Mr.  Urry  was  informed  ^  by  Sir  James  Ereskin,  late  Earl  of  Kelly,  and  diverse 
aged  scholars  of  the  Scottish  nation,*'  that  the  true  author  was  ^Mr.  Robert  Hekdebsov, 
chief  School-master  of  Dumferlin,  a  little  time  before  Chaucer  was  first  printed,  and  dedicated  to 
King  Henry  VIII.  by  Mr.  Thynne."  I  suppose,  the  same  person  is  meant  that  is  called  Robert 
Hekbysone  in  "Ancient  Scottish  Poems,**  where  several  of  his  compositions  may  be  seen,  from 
p.  98  to  p.  138. 

2.  The  Floure  o/Courtesie  is  said,  in  the  title,  to  have  been  made  by  John  Lydoate. 

3.  La  Belle  Dame  sans  mtrcie,  a  translation  from  Alain  Chartier,  is  attributed  in  MS.  Had. 
372.  to  Sir  Richard  Ros.  See  App.  to  the  Pref.  C.  note  ».  Upon  looking  further  into  Alain's 
works  I  find  a  Balade  upon  the  taking  of  Fougieres  by  the  English  in  1448  {Oeurres  d'AL 
Chartier,  p.  717.)  J  80  that  he  was  certainly  living  near  f/ty  years  after  Chaucer's  death  ;  which 
makes  it  quite  incredible  that  the  latter  should  have  translated  any  thing  of  his. 

4.  The  Letter  of  Cupide  is  dated  in  1402,  two  years  after  Chaucer  s  death.  It  was  written  by 
Thomas  Occleve,  who  mentions  it  himself,  as  one  of  his  own  compositions,  in  a  Dialogue, 
which  follows  his  Complaint,  MS.  Bodl,  1504. 

"  Yes,  Thomas,  yes,  in  the  epistle  of  Cupide 
Thou  hast  of  hem  lo  largelich  sold.*' 
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6.  JoHK  GowER  unto  the  nobl€  King  Henry  the  4th,  with  some  Latin  verses  of  the  same  anthor. 

6.  Sayingi  o/Dav  John  (Ltdoate). 

7.  ScooAN  uMo  the  lardes  and  gentlemen  of  the  Kynget  houte. 

So  the  title  of  this  poem  is  expressed  in  the  old  Editt.  but,  according  to  Mr.  Speght,  tii  ik$ 
Witten  copiet  it  is  thus  ; "  Here  followeth  a  moral  balade  to  the  Prince,  the  Duke  of  Clarenee,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Duke  of  Gloeester,  the  King's  sonnes ;  bj  Henry  Seogan,  at  a  supper  among 
the  Marchants  in  the  Vintry  at  London  in  the  house  of  Lewit  John,**  This  cannot  be  quite 
accurate ;  as  neither  of  the  two  younger  sons  of  Henry  IV.  had  the  title  of  IhJce  while  their 
eldest  brother  was  Prince  ;  but  I  find  that  there  was,  about  that  time,  a  Levie  John,  a  Welsh- 
man, who  was  naturalized  by  act  of  Parliament,  2  H.  V.  and  who  was  concerned  with  Thomas 
Chaucer  in  the  execution  of  the  office  of  Chief  Butler.  Hot,  Pari,  2  H.  V.  n.  18.  The  same 
person,  probably,  was  appointed  Remitter  of  all  monies  that  should  be  sent  to  Rome  for  three 
years.   Ap.  Rymer.  an,  eodem. 

The  article  concerning  Skogan  in  Tanner's  Bibl.  Brit,  is  a  heap  of  confusion.  He  is  there 
called  John  ;  is  said  to  have  been  2k  Matter  of  ArU  of  Oxford  sjiAjetter  to  K.  Edward  YI.  (perhaps 
a  misprint  for  IV)  ;  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Chaucer,  and  famous  in  the  year  1480. 
In  a  collection  of  foolish  stories,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  published  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Borde,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  under  the  title  of  Scogan*t  jest$,  he  is  called  Tkonuu  ;  and 
there  too  he  is  represented  as  a  Graduate,  I  think^  of  Oxford,  and  as  jester  to  some  King, 
but  without  any  circumstances  sufficient  to  determine  what  King  is  meant. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Scogan,  who  wrote  this  poem,  is  rightly  named  Henry  in 
Mr.  Speght*s  MS.  As  to  the  two  circumstances  of  his  having  been  a  Matter  of  Art*  of  Oxford 
and  ytUr  to  a  King,  I  can  find  no  older  authority  for  either  than  Dr.  Borde*s  book.  That  he 
was  contemporary  with  Chaucer,  but  so  as  to  survive  him  for  several  years,  perhaps  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  V,  is  sufficiently  clear  from  this  poem. 

Shakespeare  seems  to  have  followed  the  jest-book,  in  considering  Scogan  as  a  mere  buffoon, 
when  he  mentions,  as  one  of  Falstaff's  boyish  exploits,  that  he  ^  broke  Scogan*s  head  at  the 
Court-gate ;  **  (2d  Part  of  Henry  IV.  A.  3.)  but  Jonson  has  given  a  more  dignified,  and,  probably, 
a  juster  account  of  his  situation  and  character.  Matque  of  the  Fortunate  Idef,  Vol.  vi.  p.  192. 

Mere- fool.  Skog«n?  what  was  he? 

Johphiel,  O,  a  fine  gentleman  and  master  of  arts 
Of  Henry  the  foorth't  time,  that  made  diiguises 
For  the  king*t  tons,  and  writ  in  ballad-rojal 
Daintily  well. 

Mere-fool.  But  wrote  he  like  a  gentleman  1 

Johphiel.    In  rhime,  fine  tinkling  rhime  ond  flowand  verse. 
With  now  and  then  aome  tense ;  and  he  was  paid  for 't. 
Regarded  and  rewarded ;  which  few.  poets 
Are  now  a>days. 

This  description  of  Skogan  corresponds  very  well  with  the  ideas  which  would  naturally  be 
suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the  poem  before  us,  and  of  that  addressed  to  him  by  Chaucer.  See 
above,  p.  447>  And  indeed  I  question  whether  Jonson  had  any  other  good  foundation  for 
what  he  has  said  of  him. 

8.  A  balade  ofgoode  counteil,  translated  out  of  Latin  tertet  into  English,  by  Dak  Jouy  Ltdgate. 

9.  A  balade  made  in  the  preite,  or  rather  ditpreite,  of  leomenfor  their  doublenen  ;  by  Lvdoate, 
according  to  MS.  Ashmol.  6943. 

10.  A  balade  warning  men  to  betcare  of  deceitful  romen  ;  by  Ltdgate,  according  to  MS.  HarL 
2251. 

To  these,  which  are  known  to  be  the  works  of  other  authors,  we  should  perhaps  add  an  11th, 
tSe.  Balade  in  commendation  of  our  Ladie  ;  as  a  poem  with  the  same  beginning  is  ascribed  to 
Ltdgate,  under  the  title  of  *^Intoeation  to  our  Lady*'  Tanner,  in  v.  Lydoate. 

o  o 
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The  anonymous  compositions,  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  added  to  Chancel's  in  the 
•everal  Editt.  seem  to  have  been  received,  for  the  most  part,  without  any  external  evidence  , 
whatever,  and  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  strongest  internal  evidence.    Of  this  sort  are 
*  Tl^e  Plowman't  tah,'*  first  printed  in  1542  :  See  the  Discourse,  &c.  §.  xl.  n.  32.  ^  Tke  Story  tf 
Gamdtfti"  and  "  The  Continuation  of  the  Canterbury  Tale$"  first  printed  in  Mr.  Urry's  Edition : 
^  Jack  Upland,**  first  produced  by  Mr.  Speght  in  1602.    I  have  declared  my  suspicion,  in  the  , 
Gloss.  V.  Orioenes,  that  the  ^  Jjamentaiion  ofMarte  Magdalene'*  'wm  not  written  by  Chaucer;  , 
and  I  am  still  clearer  that  the  ^  AtsemUu  ofLadies^  ^A  Praise  of  Women,'*  and  the  '^Bemedie  <f 
LoffDe^  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  him.    It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  sift  accurately  the  heap 
of  rubbish,  which  was  added,  by  John  Stowe,  to  the  Edit,  of  1561.    Though  we  might  perhaps 
be  able  to  pick  out  two  or  three  genuine  fragments  of  Chaucer,  we  should  probably  find  them 
so  soiled  and  mangled  *,  that  he  would  not  thank  us  for  asserting  his  claim  to  them. 

*  Ab  a  qxwimen  of  the  care  and  disocmment,  with  which  Mr.  Stowe'a  oolleetloiia  were  made«  I  would  rei!er  the 
curloiu  reader  to  what  is  called  a  Bcdadtt  fol.  324.  h.  Ed.  Sp. 

B^inn.  0  merci^  and  o  mereiabU. 

The  four  first  stanzas  are  found  in  different  parts  of  an  imperfect  poom  upon  the  Fall  t/Man.  BIS.  HarL  2S51.  n.  138. 
The  11th  stanza  makes  part  of  an  Envoy,  which  in  the  same  M&  n.  37.  is  annexed  to  the  poem  entitled  **  The  Cr€(/l  ^ 
Loverst**  among  the  Additions  to  Chaucer's  works,  hy  J.  Stowe ;  which  poem,  by  the  way,  though  printed  with  a  data 
of  1347,  and  ascribed  to  Chaucer,  has  in  the  MS.  a  much  more  probable  date  ol  1499,  near  dxty  yean  after  Ghauocr*! 
death. 
There  is  one  little  piece,  perhaps  by  Chaucer,  fol.  284.  Ed.  Sp. 

Beglnn.  Alone  tealkingt  In  thought  plaining,  &e. 

which  comes  nearer  to  the  description  of  a  VirOay,  than  anything  else  of  his  that  has  been  preeerred.    See  the  bool 
quoted  in  the  OIoss.  t.  Virelaye* 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  ABBREVIATIONS 

BT  WaiCB  THE  WOBKS  OF  CHAUCER  kfiD  SOME   OTHER  BOOKS   ARE   GENERALLY   CITED   IN   THE 

FOLLOWING   GLOSSARY. 


Tk«  Arabian  ntimeroZf*  without  any  tetter  prrfiaed,  refer  to  (he  vertet  cftht  Canterbury  Tale*  in  this  Edition, 

Edit>  Spw  160S. 

A.  B.  C.  —Chaucer's  A.  B.  C.  •  .  .  •  .  .  «      •    f oL  347 

A.  F.  i^Aneinbloe  of  Foulcs,  .»...•.  S33 

An.  — Annelida  and  Arcitc,      .....•.,  943b. 

Astr.  — Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe,  ....  •  949 

BaLVIL  ^Balade  of  the  Village,  .  S19b. 

Ber.  »The  History  of  Beryn,  Edit  Urr.  p.  OOa 

B.K  —Complaint  of  the  Blaok  Knight,  .  .  .  .       .  957  b. 

Bo.  —Translation  of  Boethius,  ft  Books,  .  197  b. 

CD.  — Chaaoer's  Dreme,  ....*...  334 

C.  L.  —Court  of  Lore,         ........  327 

C.  BL  —Complaint  of  Mars,  .  .  .       .  309  b. 

C.  M.  y.  —Complaint  of  Mars  and  Venus,  .  .  306  b. 

C.  N.  — Cuckow  and  Nightingale,  •  .  .  .       •  316  b. 

Cotg.  — Cotgrare's  Fr.  and  Eng.  Dictionary. 

Conf.  Am.  — Gower*s  Confatio  Amantit,  Edit  153i. 

C  V.  .—Complaint  of  Venus,  •  .  .  .  .  .  310 

Du.  —The  Book  of  the  Duchesse,  commonly  called.  The  Dreme  af  Chaucer,  987 

F.  —The  House  of  Fame,  3  Books,  ......  988 

F.  L.  —The  Flour  and  Leaf,  .  .  ,  ,  ,344 

Gam.  —The  Tale  of  Oamelyn,  Edit.  Urr.  p.  36. 

Jon.  EtymoL  — Junii  Etymologicon  Ling.  Angl.  by  Lye. 

Killan.  — Killani  Etymologioum  Ling.  Teuton. 

L.W.  —Lcgende  of  good  Women,  .  .      .  lift 

Lydg.  Trag.  — Lydgate*s  Translation  of  Boceace  De  catibu*  virorum  iUuftrium,  Edit. 
J.  Wayland. 

31.  —The  Tale  of  Mdibeus,  p.  106 . 

Magd.  —Lamentation  of  Mario  Magdalene^         .  •  •  •  •      •  809 

F.  —The  Persones  Tale,  p.  148. 

p.  L.  —Translation  of  Peter  of  Langtoft,  by  Robert  of  Brunne.  Ed.  Heamiii 

P.  p.  —Visions  of  Pierce  Ploughman,  Edit  ISfiO. 

Ptompt  Varr.-^Promptorium  PannUorum  sive  Clericorum.  MS.  IlarL  991.  A  dictionary,  la 

which  many  hundreds  of  English  words  are  translated  into  Latin,  compiled  in 

1440,  by  a  Frier  Preacher,  a  Recluse,  at  Lynne  in  Norfolk.    He  girce  notice  in 

his  preface^  that  hie  Englieh  is  that  apoktn  in  the  EaH  country  /  and  aocord- 

n  n  3 


EXPLANATION  OF  TUE  ABDHEVIATIONa 

iBjIjhli  oTlhcijnipliy  wlUbo  found  to  rllffcr  Turj  mach  Irom  Chiooer' 
nunems  Ji'cAanl  Fravncrt,  ir  'mat)  bellenlMB.  sots  cited  V  ' 
flknUP.  T-y.  XfiiAciirhstiu  thenilHiiisniuiiuwniit  °f  ID 
ottbiidlctloDU?,  pcloleil  by  I^UHHi  Id  UM,    Dr.  Dunlcr  hu  b  copr  < 


^-Tho  Ronuimt  of  thii  Roae, 

.— Bobart  of  Qlocefito^i  Cbiflclclft.  Ed.  IlwQe, 

~-Skiiuio''>  £li>iiUo(ii»n  tine.  Aiigl, 

— Tnillui  ud  Crewlde,  «  Book*, 
— TlHtlimDlt  Df  Lo>«.  a  BflOU, 


GLOSSAKY, 


J^    wmcm  la  oommonly  called  the  Jnd^niU  ArtieUt  i> 
'    TmXlj  nothing  more  than  a  oomiption  of  the  Baxon 
A4;tc€nf  Am,  or  An,  before  a  SubetantiTe  beginning 
with  aconaonant. 

It  is  eometlmes  prefixed  to  another  Adjective ;  the 
SabetantiTe,  to  which  both  belong,  being  understood. 
Ter.  soei 

A  Frert  there  was,  A  wakton  and  A  mbkt.  See  rer. 
165,  and  the  note. 

It  b  also  joined  to  Nouns  plural,  taken  collectively ; 
MB,  An  hundred /banket,  ytr.lSSOL  A  thousand /rankes, 
Ter.  13206.— and  to  such  as  are  not  used  in  the  singular 
number ;  as,  A  UsUs,  ver.  171ft>  See  the  Note.  Bo  the 
Latins  said,  Vnes  IHera,  Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  9l  and  the 
French,  formerly,  un^f/icci/  unes  lettres  ;  unes  trivcs. 
Froiasart.  v.  i.  c.  IA3.  237.  v.  ii.  c  7a 

A«  prep,  before  a  Gerund^  is  a  corruption  of  on.  To  go  A 
BSOOiHO.  11884.  IL  6719L  L  e.  on  begging.  The  prep,  is 
crften  expressed  at  length.  On  huntino  ben  they  ridden, 
1680.    To  ride  on  RAWXiiro.  13667* 

In  the  same  manner,  before  a  noun  it  is  generally  a 
eorruption  of  On  or  In.  A'hed.  0969, 6509-  A'Jlre.  6308. 
A'Ooddes  name.  17267.  A'mortee.  824.  A*nigkt  5784. 
A'feerke,  4335,  IfJVTI,  though  in  some  of  these  instances 
perhaps  it  may  as  well  be  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
At. 

A  in  composition.  In  words  of  Saxon  original,  is  an 
abbreviation  of  Ar,  or  Op  ;  of  At  ;  of  On,  or  In  ;  and 
often  only  a  corruption  of  the  prepositive  particle  oa,  or 
Y.  In  words  of  French  original,  it  is  genersUy  to  be  de- 
duced from  the  Latin  As,  Ad,  and  sometimes  Ex. 

A,  InUrj,    Ah  t    1060.  9100. 

AaAGKB,  a<fc.  Sax.    Backwards.    L.  W.  864 

ABAiST.parC  pa.    Fa.    Abashed,  ashamed.    8103.8887* 

AaATS,  r.  Fa.    To  beat  down. 

Abawko^  part,  pa,  Vsl.  Esbahi,  Astonished.  R.  3646. 
/  was  ABAWXO  /or  marveUe,  Orig.  Moult  M'saaaHv  tU 
la  wurveille. 

Abboob,  Aaarx,  Ana,  v.  Sax.  To  suffer  for.  3936. 18034. 
16162. 

Abbt,  n.  Sax.    Help.    T.  iL  357. 

Abidb,  v.  Sax.    TO  stay.  3131A 

f""*™'!  part  pa.     i^^ 
Abidbn,    j   "^  (  2984.  9762. 

Abtt  for  ABiDrm.  1664a    IL  4977* 
Ablb.  ad^  Fb.    Fit,  proper.  167.    R*  966* 
Abotb,  part.  pa.  of  Abatb.    C.  D,  1290i> 
Abouomt,  part  pa-  of  Arboob.  2305. 
Abovtbh,  prep.  Sax.    On-bucan.  About.    S191.  4146^ 
Arbaiob,  r.  Sax.    To  awake ;  to  start.  418&    See  Bbaidb. 

pa.  U    Awaked,  started.  8937.  10791. 15014. 

Abbbdb,  adv.  Sax.    Abroad.  U.  SS63. 

Abbbob,  v.  Fb.    To  shorten,  to  abridge.  9531. 

Abmocrb.  r.  Fa.    To  tap.  to  set  abroach ;  spoken  of  a  re*. 

ael  of  liquor.  5750. 
ABvaioK»  n.  Fa.    Abuse,  impropriety.    T.  iv.  900. 
AccBBBB,  ft.  Fa.    Properly,  the  approach  of  a  fever;  A 

/ever.    B.K.  136. 
AooDn,  n.  Fn.  from  Axis3<«*  Or.    Negligence;  arising 

from  diaoontent,  mtlancholy,  &«.  P.  161,  coL  2,  LOS.  esq. 


Accoao,  n.  Fa.  Agreement.  840. 
"—•  V.  Fa.    To  i^ree.  832. 
AcooBDBnxN,  pa,  t,pl.L.\V.  168. 

ACCOBDANT,    \  ,  i  10417* 

AccoBDiNO.    i      ^^^  P***      t  6606. 
Accuse,  V.  Fa.    To  discover.    R.  IfiOl. 
AcHATB,  n.  Fb.    Purchase.  573. 
AcHAToua,  n.  Fa.    A  purchaser ;  a  caterer.  570. 
AcH  bkbo.  part,  pa.  Sax.    Choaked.  L.  W.  fl(Kl6. 
AcHBVB,  V.  Fk.    To  accomplish.    R.  2049.  46U0l 
AcKBLB  (Akde),  v.  Sax.  To  cool.    C.  L.  1076. 
AcuiYB.  V.  A.  F.  517.  may  perhaps  mean— To  doy ;  to 

embarrass  with  superfluity. 
AcoiB,  V.  Fb.  To  make  quieL  R.  3564. 
AcoMBBBD,  part  pa.  Fa.    Encumbered.  5101 
AcROKB,  adJ.  Fa.   Crooked,  aukward     C.  L.  378. 
Adawb,  r.  Sax.  To  awake.    10274.    T  iiL  1126. 
Aoo,  V.  Sax.  To  do.    It  Is  used  to  expreu  the  Fa.  d  /aire. 

To  have  Aoa    R.  3036.    To  have  to  do.    And  don  all 

that  they  hun  avo.    R.  50601    Et/acent  ce  qu'ils  doivtnt 

rAiBB.    Orlg.  4801. 
AnoN  (corruption  of  Op-don),  part,  pa.  Sax.  Done  away. 

L.  W.S582. 
Adon,  pr.  n.    Adonis.  2226. 
Adoun,  adv.  Sax-  Downward.  2417.— Below.  17054. 
Adbad,  Adbaddb,  parL  pa,  of  Adrbdb,  v.  Sax.    Afraid, 

607,342& 
Adrianb  for  Ariadnb,  pr,  n.  4487. 
Advbktbncb,  n.  Fr.    Attention,  T.  Iv.  696. 
Advocacibb,  ft.  pi.  Fa.  Lsw-suits.  T.  ii.  1469. 
Advocas,  n.  pi.  Fb.    Lawyers,  advocates.  12225. 
Apbkkd,  ArBRDB,'|>ar(.  pa.  Sax.     Afraid,   frightened. 

12218.    T.iL606. 
Appbctb,  n.  Lat.   Affection.    R.  5486.    T.  IiL  1307* 
Appbrmbd,  part,  pa.  Fa.    Confirmed.  S351.    L.  W.  7B0. 
Arna,  v.  Fa.  To  trust    R.  3155. 
Afpbav,  v.  Fa.    To  affright.  8331. 

n.  Fa.    DUturbance,  5.'V57.— Fear.  R.  4307. 

ArpancAN,  pr.  n.    The  elder  Scipio  A/rUanus,    A.  F.  41. 
Apilb,  v.  Fa.  To  file,  polbh,  714. 

AfoasN.  Apobnb,  Apobb,  adr.  et  prep.  Sax.  JEiC-]X)pail. 
Before^ 

Again,  prep.  Sax.  On-^ean.  Against.  t453.  I045&  To- 
ward. 4811.  5419.— adr.  903.  10156. 

AoAsT,  for  Aoabtbd,  part,  pa.    Terrified.  S343L 

Aoastb,  v.  Sax.    To  terrific.    1500. 

AoATHoN,  pr,  n.  L,  W.  586.  I  have  nothing  to  say  concern' 
ing  this  writer,  except  that  one  of  the  same  name  ia 
quoted  in  the  ProL  to  the  Tragedie  t/  Cambises,  by 
Thomas  Preston.  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing, 
with  Gloss.  Vr.  that  a  philosopher  qfSamos  is  meant,  or 
any  of  the  Agathoes  of  antiquity. 

AoBiNs,  prep.  12667,  as  Again. 

Agbm,  adv.  803,  as  Again. 

AoiLTB,  r.  Sax.  To  offend,  to  sin  agnlnst.  P.  17ltCoL  ],L57. 

for  Agiltsd,  pa.  t.    Sinned.  5674 

Aoo.  Agon,  for  Yoon,  porU  pa.  Sax.  Oooe ;  past.  233P. 
6445^ 

AoBBB,  Fa.  a  gr^.    In  good  part.  R.  4rA0. 

AoasPB,  (A'gr^eJ,    In  grief.    14899.    T.  iii.  864. 


7BI. 


1.T.1LS: 


4aiHmD.  parU  pa.    CloTtd, 
Hire  M  DUHui.    Ininitv<l»    Pnimpt.  Pm. 

Alun-,  «.  Ph.    To  ippUe.    Ho.  IL  pr.  3. 

AEHawE.  jMrt.  pa.  fiAx.    To  Afli  dJcrvEHH.    C-  L.  119ft.    To 
omfen.    I  am  ttJtnttH.    Bo.  It.  pr.  4.    1  tekoDwledgb 

thing.  Jl  aL  ani,  MSB.  In  the  whols.  I>i><r  oU. 
7688.  BSSt.  Thraufh  tha  whole.  In  alU  maturi  w<h. 
13^e.  B/  erery  kind  of  nuuu.  At  oUt  H; DM.  ilOl. 
With  FTei7  thiuf  nquUU. 
Alaih,  pr.  n.  A.  F.  31&  ■  p«l  and  dlTlufl  of  tba  zirlh 
Century.     B«Me  b>i  Pfaiclui  /TolHrK,  or  PliiJnl  4^ 


.rfl  luUiN  7878.    Eulirelj.     ..lU  In 


Autiiuae*,  n.  Ph    Alkrlitlon.  C  tk  MS. 

AuK.n.Pa.    .rfllH.  ThiLots-tm.    11.1377. 
Aliiuiui,  n,  pi.  Fl    Va«li(u<llitnikU|;  8l[Ili.iatI 

fcjrwvotilgn.  lau. 
Al.ni,  ■.  Fl    An  tiU(7.  13191. 
AtAaTn.  AuiiTi,  orfK  Sm.    Alnji.   IWIi^ii.  Fl 

7031. 7819. 
ALSExra,  pr.  H.  A  dl7  al  Bp 


.    Tod< 


Aliaii,  Fn.    To  ■ 
AuwiivT.pr.  H.  A7SS.  The  Anfefl  CAlkd  thaUi^^XT  1 
dC  Flolemni.fiJiHV'tUf.ilT  JfiHVuUJ.n  cwnipl 

AunHDui,  n.pj.  Pk.    Almond-trea.  R.  1S6S. 
Alhosi.  n,  Bu.  fmm  ths  L.>t.  Or.  BItrmaiwmM. 

71BI.  F.  171,  col.  1. 1.  A  Auuii 
ALxATB.pr.  n.T)itflnt(Urin  til 


PLP.  r 


AlfUT,!!.  AiUBi.    A  Chemical  t«m 
ALCHyHisTHi,  n.  Fa.    Alchjinlat.  1( 


■  ■peoleaof  Bait. 


expedition  to  SootUid  In 


I,  prtp.  Sax.    Oll-Ion^,  IBasa     Wlurtn  U 
p.  Bf  what  It  na  (Kcatkned.   T.  U.  1001.  Dm 

idlolsae  Ullfu  nU/in.  ThjUt  tan  ia  ut  ocDIri 

:D,jHiHpd.Fa.    Pratied.  R.  KM. 

witMlitli.irrlfiltiiUiJiiirtatom.    P.P,7S.b. 

a,  adu.  Bu.  Low.  C.  L.  Itul. 

,  H.  ft  BulSDChea.  R.  GM. 

gil/.  Sax.  AlB.    UIl,  lllM^Ai.  T.T.M7. 


?■.    To  DifBid.  30«.  3076. 
Pa.    Tolewn.  P.  IM.  eoL  9. 

,Theell7  of  Amicus.  R.  affiC 
rp.BAi.  Ai,  ortn,  tbomhldlf 
•I.    lU.tMdly.  imo,  17197.    E 


ia  £^D>Hjfn  (C  JUem  lir4at 


.    Du.  £ 


■i>.]Hir(.pt[.l^.    Killed.  F.  11 

y.  E*i.  u.  ;es,  ia3U7,  lasis,  i«7i4- 


inlslit.    I 


16  Contin.  t]f  IMe  Canttrb.  T. 


ANOiroL, difj.  Ilunlul;  unpleaau 
Aktm,  n.  Bii.  Antep.  An 
I  AireicuuiiUH.  F.  IL  470-    The  tli 
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AitTXLBOiin,  pr,  n.    Antiloohos.    Du.  1064. 
Aktiphomkhb,  n.  Lat.  Gr.     A  book  of  AntJphonei,  or 

Anth^t.  13449. 
AirrsLT,  n.  Sax.    AnanTiL    Du.  1165. 
Amy.  atif.  Sax.    Either ;  Oiu  <iftwo.  7115.— It  usually  slg- 

niflc»  one  qfmanp, 
Ataiob.  part.  pa.  Fr.    Paid,  aatlafied.  1870, 9439. 
AfAULUt  r.  Fju    See  Apkirb. 
Ara,  n.  Sax.    Metaphorically,  a  fooL  3389.  16781.    The 

w»onke  put  in  the  manna  hode  an  ape.  And  in  hit  wife's 

eke,  1337a    The  monk  made  a  fool  of  the  man,  and  of 

hla  wife  too.— YFifK/ape.  16993.    See  the  note. 
Amas,  V.  Fa.    To  impair ;  to  detract  from.  3149.    Our 

»taU  it  APKiaas.    P.  L.  S9a— To  be  impaired ;  to  go  to 

min.    T.  iL  329. 
Apskt,  a4J,  Fa.   Open.    P.  161,  col.  1, 1.  39.    Prive  and 

operL  6606.    In  prirate  and  in  publick. 
Anxa  for  Opin,  n.  p/.  Fr.    Opiatei.    L.  W.  2659. 
Appaixbd.  part.  pa.  Fa.    Made  pale.  10679,  IdO&t. 
AppAaAiLB,  V,  Fa.    To  prepare.    L.  W.  2462. 
AppAaancB,  n.  Fa.    An  appearance.  1 1577. 
Appsacanrs,  r.  Fa.    To  perceive.  8476. 
AppcacstTiirois  fi.  pi.    Perceptions.  10600. 
Apparrra.  v.  Fa.    To  deeire,  to  covet    L.  W.  1580. 
Appoas.  V.  Fa.    To  object  to ;  to  quesUon.  7179, 1583L    It 

•eema  to  be  a  corruption  of  Oppose. 
Appaovsa,  n.  Fa.    An  informer.  6025. 
Appaximas,  n,  pL  Fa.    Apprentices,  novices.    R.  687* 
iQuanTTABLB,  «</.  Fa.  Easy  to  be  acquainted  with.  R.  2213. 
Aqurra,  p.  Fa.    To  pay  for.  6742. 
AaAca,  r.  Fa.    To  draw  away  by  force.  897% 
AaAima,  n.  Sax.    A  message.    T.  iL  72. 
Abayb,  n.  Fa.    Older.  8138.— Situation.  6484,  13300.— 

Clothing.  6£09^Equipage.  8821. 

't  r.  Fa.    To  dress.  3689.— To  dispose.  8837. 

AxBLAsma,  n.  pi.  Fa.     Arbateetree.     Engines  to  cast 

darts.  ft&    R.4196. 
AacHAMOBL,  f».  R.  915.    The  herb  so  called ;  a  dead  nettlo. 

Gloee,  Urr^ln  the  Orig.  it  is  Meeange,  the  bird  which 

we  call  a  Titmouse, 
AncnaaisHOP,  n.  Sax.  Lat.    An  Archbishop.  7084. 
AacMBDBKXit,  n.  Sax.  Lat.    An  Archdeacon.  6884. 
AacBBnucaB,  ft.  Fa.    Archdeacon.    C.  D.  2130. 
AacRBWiTBa,  9071.    Wives  of  a  superior  order. 
AaiiUBB.  n.  Fa.    Burning.    P.  168,  col.  1, 1. 17. 
Abbdb,  v.  Sax.    To  interpret.    Du.  289.    See  Kede. 
AasBAOB,  M.  Fa.    Arrear.  604. 
AaaisB.  p.  Sax.    To  raise.    P.  159.  ooL  1,  L  23. 
AaBBONB,  P.  Fb.    ArratMonner.    To  reason  with.    R.  6220. 
Aabstb,  n.  Fb.  Arrest,  constraint  9158.  Delay.  L.  W.  806. 

•  V.  Fb.    To  stop.  8S9k 

Abbttb,  v.  Fa.    To  impute  to.  728.    P.  159,  col.  1,  L  69. 

ABooaL,  M.  Fa.    Potter*s  clay.  16281. 

Abibtb,  pr.  n.  Aries,  one  of  the  signs  in  the  Zodiac.  T.  iv. 

1598:    T.  T.1189. 
AajBXtnxB,  pr.  n.  10547.    A  treatise  on  Pertpeeiive,  under 
bit  name,  is  mentioned  by  Vincent  of  Beauvais.  in  the 
xiiL  century.    Spec.  Hielor.  L.  lit  c.  84.    Extat  etiam 
Uber,  qui  dtdtur  Perspectiva  Aristotelis. 
Abitaob.  n.  Fa.  F.  i.  223.  as  Arivaile* 
AaiTAiLR,  n.  Fa.    ArrivaL    F.  451. 
Abb.  n.  Lat.  A  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  4422. 
Abmb,  n.  T.  iL  1650.  may  perhaps  be  put  for  defence, 
teeuritp. 

ABII1.B8,  aeff.  Sax.    Without  an  arm.  14909. 

Abm-obktb,  a<U*  Sax.    As  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  2147* 

Abmipotbnt,  a4J.  Lat.    Mighty  in  arms.  1984. 

AaMOBXKK,  pr.  n.  Baste  Bretagne,  in  France,  called  an- 
MbeaiXj  Britannia  Armoriea,  11041. 

ABMuaB,  n.  Fa.    Armour.    M.  1 13,  col.  1,  L  25. 

Abb,  pi.  n.  of  Am.  v.  Sax.    Are.  4706,  8218. 

Abmolob  op  tbb  itkwb  TOWMB,  pr.  fu  of  B  Physician 
Chemist  of  the  xin.  Century.  16896.    See  Fabric.  BM. 
Med.  ML  in.  ▼.  Abnalovs  ViLLANOVAitua. 

Aboumb.  F.  IL  32.  seema  to  signify  At  large.    AaowMR  ob 
MORB  uttbb.    Remote,  deprope.  seorsum.  Prompt  Parv. 

A'Bow;  in  a  row/  probably  from  the  Fa.  Bue.   Suooea- 
ilTely.  6B3S.    B.  JtiUiL 


ARSMBTRncB,  H.  Lat.    ArtthmetkAc.  1900.   See  the  notab 
Ahtk,  v.  Lat.    To  constrain.    T.  L  389.    C.  L.  iS. 
Artblriks.  n.  pi.  Fr.    Artilleries    M.  113.  coL  1,  L  25. 
As,  adv.  Sax.  Alj*.    Al  so.    Omnino  sie.    As  fast.    T.  v. 

I64a    Very  fast    As  swilh.  5057, 16404.    Very  quickly ; 

immediately.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  3172. 
AscAUNCB.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  7327. 
AauBB,  n.  pL  Sax.    Ashes.  1304.    T.  il.  539. 
AsLAKB,  V.  Sax.    To  slacken ;  to  abate.  1762.  3553. 
AsPB,  n.  Sax.    A  sort  of  poplar.  2923.  L.  W.  9637. 
AsPBN,  adj.    Of  an  asp.  7249. 
ABPfK,  V.  Fb.    To  espie.  13521. 

Abprb,  ad^  Fr.    Rough,  sharp.    T.  ir.  827.  Bo.  ir.  pr.  7. 
Abprbxbsbb,  n.  Sharpnesa  Bo.  iv.  pr.  4. 
AssAtrr,  n.  Fa.    Assault  991. 
AssBOB.  n.  Fa.    Siege.  10620. 
AiuiSTR.  R.  5600.    Sufficient,  enough.     Assez.  Orig.  P.  V. 

fol.  94.  b.    And  if  it  suffice  not  for  AsaBm. 
AsaiSB.  n.  Fr.    Situation.    R.  1238. 
AsiiOiLB,  r.  Fr.    To  absolve ;  to  answer.  9528.  C.  L.  1284. 

Astoileth.  imp.  m.  2.  perf.  pi.  9528. 
AssoMONBD,  part.  pa.  Summoned.    C.  L.  170. 
AseVRB,  V.  Fa.    To  confide.    T.  L  681. 
Abtkrtb,  v.  Sax.    To  escape.  1597-  6550.— To  release.  6896. 

Atterte  for  AsUrted.  pari.  pa.  1594. 
AsTOBRD,  8192,  AfiTONiBi*.  11651. part.  pa.  Fb.  Confounded, 

astonished. 
AsTBKUiBRR,  R.  Fr.    Astrolabe.  3200. 
AsTROuxsiKN,  n.  Fr.    Astrologer.  Ast. 
AawETBD,  parU  pa.  Sax.  Stupified,  as  in  a  dream.  F.  iL  41. 
AswouNB.    In   a   swoon.     3821.6.    10788.   T.    iiL    1096. 

Adoun  hefdl  all  sodenlp  in  awouif b. 
At,  attb,  prep.  S*b.    Sec  the  n.  on  ver.  12542.   At  a^er 

souper.  10616,  11531.    As  soon  as  supper  was  finished. 

At  day.  13169.    At  break  of  day.    At  on.  4195^  8313.  Of 

one  mind. 
Attakb,  p.  Sax.    To  overtake.  16024. 

,,  for  Ataken.  part.  pa.  6966. 

A^HRB  ;  In  three  parts.  2934. 

Attamrd.  part.  pa.  Fa.  Entami.  Opened ;  Begmi.  14884 

—Tasted,  felt    C.  D.  696.- Disgraced,    a  D.  1128. 
AiTRMPRB.  a<^.  Fr.  Temperate.  14844.  M.  107,  col.  I,  L 34. 
Attbuprklt,  a</i'.  Fa.    Temperately.    13192. 
Attour,  n.  Fr.    Head-dress.  R.  3718. 
Attrv,  Attrbly,  adj.  Sax.    Poisonous,  pemicioua.  P.  15a 

col.  2. 1. 9. 
AVwiMNB,3589.  A»nvo,P.167,col.l,1.46.  In  two,  asunder. 

Atvbar.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  47*5. 

AvALB,  V.  Fr.  To  lower ;  to  let  down.  3124*— To  iall  dowb 

T.  iii.  627. 
AvANCB,  p.  Fb.    To  advance ;  to  profit  246.  T.  r.  434. 

AVAKT,  n.  Fa.    Boast    227. 

Atantaor.  n.  Fa.   Advanta(;e.  2449. 

Atantb,  v.  Fr.    To  boast    5985. 

Ataunt,  adv.  Fr.    Forward.    R.  3958;  479a 

AucTORrraR,  n.  Lat.    A  text  of  Scripture ;  or  of  some 

respecUble  writer.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  6858.— and  per. 

5583.  6790. 
AucTOUK,  w.  Lat.    A  writer  of  credit  6794. 
AvBNAUNT.  adj.  Fa.    Becoming.    R.  1263. 
AvBNTAiLB,  n.  Fr.    See  n.  on  ver.  9080. 
AvKNTURB,  11.  Fr.    Adventure.  846. 
AvBKRoiB,  pr.  n.  435.    Ebn  Roscbd.  an  Arabian  Pbyalcian 

of  the  XII.  century.    See  D'llerbelot,  in  r.  RofeCHD,  an^ 

the  authors  mentioned  in  n.  on  ver.  43:L 
AuoHT,  n.  Sax.    ApiJ)C.    Anything.    T.  ilL  4GB.    It  Is 

sometimes  used  as  an  adverb.    If  that  the  childes  mother 

were  Avnm  she.    6454.    Canheovom  Utlawterrg  taleor 

tweie  f  16065. 
AiJOHT,  pa.  t.  of  OwK.    T.  ilL  1801.  as  Odort. 
AuoiiT-WHBRB,  ailv.  Sax.    Any  whore.    L.  W.  1538. 
Al-orim,  a  corruption  of  Algorithm.    See  n.  on  v»t.  3210. 
AviCEM,  pr.  n.  434.  12823.    ^bn  Slna,  an    Arabinn    phy- 
sician of  the  X.  centurj'.    See  D'Herbelot,  in  v.  Sima.  and 

the  authors  mentioned  m  n.  on  ver.  433. 
APIS,  n.  Fr.    Advice.  1870.    The  king  at  hit  atys  smI 

mestengert  thre.    F.L.28S. 
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Atisawd,  parL  pr.    OlMenrlngi    0.  D.  1888. 

Atisb.  v.  Fr.    To  obaenre.    T.  IL  876-    AvUetk  pau.  imp. 

m.  2  ptrf.  pi.    Look  to  yoanelTes;  take  oare  of  jour- 

■elres.  3185. 
Ansiow,  n.  Fr.    Vision.    15120, 9. 
Ai'MBLB,  n.  Fr.    An  ambling  pace.    13814. 
AuMB.xKB.  n.  Fr.    Aumoniere.    A  purae.    R.  8067> 
AvMBRB,  n.  R.  2271.    Aumtre  of  ailke.    Boone  de  909, 

Orig.    It  aeema  to  be  a  corruption  of  Aumbnkb. 
AuNTRK,  V,  Fr.    Corruption  of  ArBMnnic.    To  adrentureb 

4207. 
Auntrods,  adj.    Adrenturooa.    13837* 
AToirTKRSR,  Atoutrbr,  fi.  Fr.  An  adulterer.  P.  167*  coL  1, 

1.  7.  69:>4. 
Atoutkrib,  Atoutrir,  n.    Adultorie.    8888. 8309. 
Avow,  n.  Fr.    Vow.    2239.  2419. 
Aurora.  Du.  1169.    The  title  of  a  Latin  metrical  Tenion 

of  Mveral  parts  of  the  Bible  by  Petrut  de  Riga,  Canon  of 

Rheims,  in  the  xii.  century.    Leyser.  in  his  Hist  Poet. 

Med.  JBvi,  p.  692— 738.  has  given  large  extracts  from 

this  work,  and  among  others  the  paasage  which  Chaucer 

•eems  to  have  had  in  his  eye.    See  p.  728. 

Aure  Jubal  varios  ferramenti  notat  ictus. 

Pondera  librat  in  his.    Consona  qucque  tedt. 
Doc  inventa  modo  prius  est  ars  musica,  quamtis 

Pythagoram  dicant  banc  docuisse  prius. 

AOTBR.  n.  Fr.     Altar.    2294. 

AWAJTB,  n.  Fr.    Watch.    7238.  17098. 

Awaiting,  part.  pr.    Keeping  watch.    7634. 

A wA PKO.  par^  pa.  Sax.    Confounded,  stupiflod.    T.  L  316. 

L.  W.  814. 
A  wayward,  adr.  Sax.    Away.    17211. 
AwRBXB.  V.  Sax.    To  revenge.    10768.  R.  S78. 
AxB,  V.  Sax.    To  ask.    35S7- 
AxiNO.  fi.    Request    1828. 
Ay,  adv.  Sax.    Ever.    7406. 
AvBi.,  n.  Fr.    Grandfather.    8479. 
AvBif,  adv.  Sf  prep.    P.  166,  coL  I,  L  66.  as  Again. 
Aybnst,  prep.    P.  169,  col.  1,  L  15.  as  Aoaiiv. 
AYBifWARD,  adv.  Sax.    Back.  T.  iii.  761. 


B. 

Ba,  v.  6015,  seems  to  be  formed  from  Bassb,  v.  Fr.    To  kiss. 
Bachblbr,  n.  Fr.    An  unmarried  man.  9150. — A  Knight : 

3067-  2M65.— One  who  has  taken  his  first  degree  in  an 

Univernity.    11438. 
Bachblkrib,  n.  Fr.    Knighthood ;  17074.    The  Bachelerie. 

8146.    The  Knights. 
Badk,  pa,  t.  of  Bbob.    6706.  7449. 
Badubr,  comp.  d.  of  Bad.  adj.  Sax.    Worse.    10538. 
Baoob.  v.    To  swell ;  to  disdain.    Sk.    Rather,  perhaps, 

to  squint.    Du.  624. 
Bagoinolv,  adv.  R.  292.  seems  to  be  the  translation  of  en 

largnoyant ;  squintingly. 
Baillib,  n.  Fr.    Custody,  government.    R.  4302.  7574. 
Baitb.  v.  Sax.  To  feed ;  to  stop  to  feed.  T.  L  192.  C.  L.  195. 
Bajlancb,  n.  Fr.    Doubt,  suspense.    R.  4667.—/  dare  lay 

IN  BALANCB  All  that  I  havt.  I6O79.  I  dare  ufager  all  t.  L  h. 
Balb,  n.  Sax.    Mischief,  sorrow.  16949. 
Baijes,  C.  Li  80.  r.  Balais.  pr.  n.  Fr.    A  sort  of  bastard 

Ruby. 
Balkbs,  n.  pi  Sax.    The  timbers  of  the  roof.    3G26. 
Ballkd,  adj.    Smooth  as  a  ball;  bald.    198.  3520. 
Bandon,  n.  Fr.    See  Du  C:mgp.  in  v.    Ahanoons.    To  hrr 

bandon.    H.  1163.    To  her  dispnoaL  A  ton  bandon.  Orig. 
Bans,  n.  Sax.    DeHtruction.    1099. 
Barrb,  n.    A  hooil,  or  muffler,  which  covered  the  lower 

part  of  the  face,  and  the  shoulders.    T.  ii.  IIU.    See  Du 

Cnngc.  in  v.  Barblta. 
Barbv,  jta.  t.  pi.  of  Berk.  Vx  Sax.    Bore.  723, 
Rahgaink,  n.  Fr.    Contention.    R.  2551. 
Baroarbt.  n.  Fr.    Dcrgfrelte.    A  sort  of  song.    F.  L.348. 
Barmb,  n.  Sax.    The  Lip.    10945.   1475a    Barmk-cloth, 

3236.    An  apron. 
Bakrs,  n.  Fr.    A  bar  of  a  door.    552.— A  stripe.    331. 


Barrbkb,  oi^  Sax. 

Babiuook.  n.   ABadllak.    P.  108,  osL  1,  L  Ml 
Bassb,  II.FB.    A  Kiss.    C.  L.  7B7. 
BABTfiro,  part,  pr.    Sewing  slightly.    R.  KM. 
Batailbo,  part,  pa.  Fr.    Embtttttod.    B.  41fl>. 
Bathb  for  BoTHB.    4065.  4188L 

p.  Sax.    15273L  We  should  imtlicrMj  10  »«A 
Bauds,  adj,  Fr.    Joyous  R.  8674 
Baudkrib,  Bavdrib,  n.  Ptrnplng.  1988.  T.  ilL 

a  bawdy.house.  6887. 
Baudy,  adj.  Dirty.  16103.    With  baudy  coU.  Lydf .  Tr9§. 

B.  ix.  f.  36.  b. 
Bayard,  pr.  n.  Fa.    Originally,  a  Baj-hone;  a  bona  ta 

general,  16881.  T.  i.  81& 
Bay-window,  C.  L.  1058.  A  large  window ;  probably  m 

called,  because  it  occupied  a  whole  tey,  Le.  the  spaet 

between  two  croes-beams. 
Bb,  prep.  Sax.    By.  iS77.  | 

Bb  for  Bbbn,  part  pa.  Sax.    00.  7811*  9845b  i 

Bbau  bbmblant,  Fr.  Fair  appearance.  C  L.  1008. 
Bbau  sirs,  Fr.  Fair  Sir ;  a  mode  of  addreesi  R.  0051 
Bbblbodb,  part  pa.  Sax.  Covered  with  blood.  1004^ 
BBBunTB,  V.  Sax.  To  stain.  T.  iL  1087. 
Bbckb,  v.  Fr.  To  nod.  12330. 17295. 
Bbcxappb,  v.  Sax.  To  catch.  15477. 
Bbdafpbd,  part  pa.  Sax.    Ifade  a  fool  d  6087*   ^m 

Daffb. 
BxDB,  V.  Sax.   To  order,  to  bid.— To  offer.  8238.  96S8L  T.  v. 

185.— To  pray.  R.  7374.    To  bede  hi*  ntdu.  T.  Iv.  llff. 

To  offer  his  neck  for  execution. 
BxDOTB,  r.  Sax.  To  make  to  dote ;  to  deoeiYCb  L.  W.  154SL 

SeeDoTB. 
Bbdrxdb,  adj.  Sax.    Confined  to  bed.  7381.  9168. 
Bbdbbintb,  part  pa.    Drenched,  thoroughly  wvtted.  CL !» 

577. 
Bbbn,  n.  pU  Sax.    Bees.  10518. 
Bbpill  for  Bbpbll,  pa.  t  of  Bbpaix.  v.  Sax.  10007. 
Bbporbn,  Bbpornb,  adv.  et  prep.  Sax.    Before^ 
Bboilbd,  part  pa.  Fr.    Beguiled.  12808. 
Broon,  part  pa.  of  Bboo.  v.  Sax.     Gone.     Wei  begcti, 

6188.  R.  5533.    In  a  good  way.     ITo  began.  5338.  1180. 

Far  gone  in  woe.     Woree  btgon.  T.  v.  1387.    In  a  wmss 

way.     With  gold  begon.  R.  943.  Painted  over  with  gold; 

d  or  paintei,    Orig. 
Bboonnb,  p4irt.  pa.  of  Bboixnb,  v.  Sax.    Begun.  11341. 
Bbhalvb,  n.  Sax.    Ualf ;  side,  or  part.  T.  iv.  SMS. 
Bbhbstb,  n.  Sax.    Promise.  4461,  8. 
Bbhbtb,  v.  Sax.    To  promise.  1856. 
Bbhewb.  part.  pa.  Sax.     Coloured.   T.  liL   816.    8h 

IIbwb. 
Bxhightb,  v.  Sax.    To  promise.  P.  154,  coL  8;  L  48. 

part  pa.    Promised.  11100. 

Behiohtbn,  pa.  t  pU    Promised.  11638. 
Bbhovb,  n.  Sax.    Behoof,  advantage.  R.  1090. 
Bxjapbd,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Tricked.   19653.     Laughed  at 

T.  i.  632. 
Bbk.nowb,  V.  Sax.    To  confess.  1658.  6306. 
Bel  amy.  Fr.    Good  friend.  12252. 
Belevx,  n.  Sax.    Belief.    Hie  beleve.  3466.    Hia  cneL 
Bbllb.  adj'  /em.  Fr.    Fair.  T.  iL  888. 
Bellb  chbrb,  Fr.    Good  cheer.  13339L 
Bbixb  chosb,  Fr.    6029.  6092. 
Bellb  Ibaddb,  F.  iii.  707.    The  fair  laaode :  tlie  alstrHf 

of  I  ristan.     She  is  called  leoude.  L.  W.  854. 
Belle,  v.  Sax.    To  roar.  F.  iii.  713. 
Belmarib,  pr.  n.    Soe  n.  on  ver.  67. 
Belous,  n.  Sax.    Bellows.  P.  KM.  col.  1, 1.  6. 
Bemes,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Trumpetti.  1/404.  It.  7005. 
Be.v.  inf.  m.  Sax.    To  be.  141.  167. 

pr.  t.  pi.    Are.  764.  890.  945. 

part.  pa.    Been.  361.  465. 

Benched,  part.  pa.    Furnished  with  benches.  L.  W.  804. 
Bende,  n.  Fr.    A  band ;  or  horizontal  stripe.  R.  lOTSi 
Bending,  n.  Striping;   making  of  bands,  or  stripes.  P.  156, 

col.  2, 1.  30. 
Bene,  n.  Sax.    A  bean.  9788.    And  al  n'as  wurtk  a  txxM. 

R.  G.  497. 
Benedictb  1  Lat.     .An  exclamation,  answering  to  ou> 
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BUMS  utt    It  WBs  often  praooimoed  as  a  TriaylUble, 

BsneiU  t  13SB8.  T.  i.  781.  iU.  7».86S. 
Bnnoira,  adS.  Fs.    Kind.  8973. 
Blunm.  V.  Sax.    To  tako  away.  P.  158,  ooL  8,  L  S5. 
Bamaoiv.  m.  Fa.    Benediction.  9239i 
BnfDMSw,  part,  pa.  of  Bbnoib.    Taken  away.  R.  1509. 
Bairr.  n.  Sax.    The  bending,  or  deollTity  of  a  hill.  1983. 
BxBAUfso,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Rained  upon.  T.  iv.  1178. 
BsaoB,  n.  Sax.  Beard.  To  make  any  one's  ber<U  /  to  cheat 

him.    Soe  n.  on  ver.  4094. 
BswB,  m-Sax.    a  bear.  8060. 

p.  Sax.    To  bear ;  to  carry.    To  herein,  or  on  hand; 

To  aocuM  falsely.  fi04a  fi97A.    To  persuade  falaely.  5814, 

5882.— To  bere  the  belU.  T.  IIL  199.    To  carry  the  prixe. 

M.  Sax.    a  bier.  8906— A  pillow-bear.  Du.  854. 

BxaiNQ,  n.  Sax.    Behaviour.  P.  155,  ooL  1, 1. 40. 

Bnuix,  N.SAX.    Ycet.  16281. 

Buuvard.  pr.  n.  436.  a  Physician  of  MontpeUer  In  the 

xmth  Century.   See  the  authors  mentioned  in  n.  on  ver. 

433L 
j>r.  n.  L.  W.  16.  St  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clairvaux 

In  the  xnth  Century.  Our  author  alludes  to  a  proverbial 

saying  oonoeming  him.    Bemardus  ipte  non  vidit  om- 
nia.   See  Hofftnan,  in  t. 
Bsara,  n.  Sax.    A  bam.  9858. 
BaaAjfT.  n.  Fa.    A  piece  of  gold,  so  called  because  first 

coined  at  Byzantium,  now  Constantinople.  Sk,  R.  1106. 
Baaaus,  v.  Sax.    To  beseech.  980. 
BaasT,  Baanrs,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Placed,  employed.  3299. 

7531. 
Bxaar,  part,  pa,  of  Baaaa,  v.  Sax.    Beeeen.    Evil  hesey, 

8841.    lU-beseen ;  of  a  bad  appearance.    Richelp  hetey, 

8860,  of  a  rich  appearances 
Bxaiin.  part,  pa.  Sax.    Shut  up.  R.  4488.  T.  iii.  603. 
BaaHaawx,  «.  Sax.    To  curse.  6488. 7* 
Baama.  prep.  Sax.    By  the  side  of.  5597.  6008. 
BaaMOTRXD,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Smutted.  76. 
BasFXT,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Spit  upon.  P.  158,  col.  1, 1. 3& 
BaarADDB,  BasrAO,  part  pa.  Sax.    Situated.  506^    It  is 

scMmetimea  used  in  an  ill  sense,  for  Dittreued.  R.  1827. 
Baara.  n.  Fa.   A  beast  1978. 

adj.iup.SAX.    Beet  1808.  11843. 

Baar.  a^f.  Sax.    Busy.  8855. 
Bar,  BxTTa,  adv,  eomp,  for  BarrKR.  7533. 1.1362. 
BazAKB,  V.  Sax.    To  give.  3748.    To  recommend  to.  8037. 
BaTADOHT.  pa.  t.  Recommended  ta  R.  4438.    See  the  n. 

on  ver.  13858. 
Bara,  v.  Sax.    To  prepare,  make  ready.    To  bete  fires, 

8255.  8894.    To  make  fires.— To  mend ;  to  heal.     To  bete 

neties.  3985.    To  mend  nets.    To  bete  sorwe,  T.  L  666. 

To  heal  sorrow. 

V.  Fa.    To  beat  4806. 

BcTBcaa,  v.  as  BsTAxa.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  13858. 
BxTB,  imp.  m.  Spers.  pL  Sax.    Be  ye.  7656. 17239. 
BcTiD,  Bannoa,  pa.  t  4  part,  of  Brtidb,  v.  Sax.    Hap- 
pened. 7773.  T.  ii.  55. 
BaroKB,  pa.  t  of  Bbtakb.    Reconunended.  16009. 
BaTRAisao,  part.  pa.  Fa.   Betrayed.   Thei  have  bktraisbd 

tJUe.  P.  L.85& 
Bbtwtx.  Barwixx.'r,  prep.  Sax.    Between.  8134. 
BawBpa,  V.  Sax.    To  wepe  over.  T.  i.  763. 
Bawvar.  BawRia,  v.  Sax.  To  discover.  519a  9747.  T.  ii.  537. 
Bara,  «.  Sax.    To  buy.  16762.    See  Abkvb. 
Bavara,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Begotten.  T.  i.  978. 
BiALAOoiL,  pr,  n.  Fa.    BdaeeueiL    Courteous  reception. 

B.  8!«4.  4  at.    The  same  person  is  afterwards  called 

Faire  welcoming.  R.  5856. 
Bxaaan,  part  pa.  Lat.    Drunk.  41(ia 
BiBLa.  n.  Fa.    Any  great  book.  16325.  F.  ilL  844. 
BiccuaL  Bowaa.    bee  the  n.  on  ver.  1859a 
BiODB,  V.  as  BaoB.  3841. 
Bia,  r.  Sax.    To  suffer.  5749.    See  Aaava. 
Bioiira,  pr.  n.  Fa.    Beguine.    A  nun,  of  a  certain  order. 

R.  6861 ,  7368.    See  Du  Cange.  in  v.  Beghina, 
Brxaa,  n.  Sa&    A  quarrel.  L.  W.  8650. 
BiLoaa,  n.  Sax.    A  builder.    The  bUder  oks,  A.  F.  176. 

The  oak  used  in  building. 
Bill,  n.   A  letter.  9811. 


BiMxini,  V,  Sax.    To  bemoan.  R.  8867* 
Bnrr,  for  BiimaTH.    C.  BL  V.  47.  8. 
BxBDB  for  BamB,  n.  Sax.   B.  1014. 

Hire  chere  %oas  simple,  as  Biaoa  in  hour,  L  a.  as  bride  Ir 
chamber. 

Simple  fut  comme  une  aapousxa.    Orig. 

BiBMARB,  n.  Sax.    Abusive  speech.  3963.    And  bdd,  and 

abiding,  BiBMABxa  to  suffer.  P.  P.  108.  b. 
Brr,  for  BronarH.  187.  10605. 
BrroRB,  n.  Fa.    A  bittern.  6554. 
BirRBNT,  part  pa.  Twisted ;  carried  round.  T.  UL  1837. 

iv.  870.    Perhaps  from  the  Sax.     Betpymian.  cir- 

cumdare. 

BnvoPKN,  part,  pa,  of  Bbwbpb.  Drowned  In  tears.  T.  iv. 
916. 

Blaxcmanobr,  n.  Fa.  389.  seems  to  have  been  a  very  dif- 
ferent dish  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  from  that  which  i» 
now  called  by  the  same  name.  There  is  a  receipt  for 
making  it  in  Ms-  Hart  n.  4016.  One  of  the  ingredients 
is,  **  the  bratens  of  a  capon,  teted  smalt" 

Blandisb,  v.  Fr.    To  flatter.  P.  154,  col.  8,  L  34. 

Blanchb  pkvkrb,  T.  L  917.  See  Cotgrave.  in  v. ««  Fievres 
blanches.  The  agues  wherewith  maidens  that  have  the 
grcenesicknefcs  are  troubled  ;  and  hence ;  II  a  les  fievres 
blanches :  Either  ho  is  in  love,  or  sick  of  wantonness." 
C  N.  41.    /  am  so  shaken  tmth  tmb  fkvkrs  ivHrra. 

Bls,  n.  Sax.    Colour.  Magd.  391. 

Blkx.  pr.  n.  16024.  16U52.    A  forest  in  Kent.  Ur. 

Blbink,  n.  Sax.    A  pustule.  R.  553. 

Blbnd,  v.  Sax.    To  blind,  to  deceive.  T.  ii.  1496. 

Bi^airr,  pa,  t.  of  Blkkd.  T.  t.  1194. 

part  pa.  9987.  16545. 

pa.  t  of  Blbxch,  v.  Sax.    Shrinked,  started  aside. 

1060.    And  so  perhaps  it  should  be  understood  in  rtr. 
3751.  and  T.  ilL  1352. 

Blbreo,  part  pa.  Sax.  In  its  literal  sense  is  used  to  de- 
scribe a  particular  disorder  of  the  eye,  attended  witli 
soreness  and  dimness  of  sight :  and  so  perhaps  it  is  to  be 
understood  in  ver.  16196.  But  more  commonly,  in 
Chaucer,  a  man's  eye  is  said  to  be  blered  metaphorically, 
when  he  is  any  way  imposed  upon.  17201.  11.  3918.  Sec 
also  ver.  3863. 

Blbtb,  v.  Sax.    To  stay.  T.  iv.  1357. 

Blin.  r.  Sax.    To  cease.  16639. 

BuasB,  r.  Sax.    To  bless.  842& 

Blivb.  Bblivb,  adv.  Sax.    Quickly.  5973-7108. 

Blosmb,  n.  Sax.    Blossom.  3324. 

V.    To  blossom.  9336. 

Bu>sMY,  a</.    Full  of  blowoms.  9337. 

Boo  UP  AND  Dowif,  pr.  N.  of  a  town  in  the  road  to  Canter. 
bury.  16951.    It  is  not  marked  in  the  common  maps. 

BoBANCB,  n.  Fa.    Boasting.  6151. 

BocHB.  n.  Fa.  Bosse.  A  swelling ;  a  wen  or  boIL  Bo.  ilL 
pr.  4. 

Boob.  Bodxn,  part  pa.  of  Bxox,  r.  Sax.  Bidden,  conv- 
manded.  6612. 

Boob,  pa.  t  of  Hidb,  v.  Sax.    Remained.  T.  v.  29l 

fi.  Sax.    a  stay,  or  delay.  An.  180. 

An  omen.  A.  F.  343. 

BoDXKfN,  n.  Sax.    A  dagger.  3958. 

BoBca.  pr.  n,  6750.  1524&  Boethiufc  His  most  popular 
work  De  consolatione  Philosophic  was  translated  by  ! 
Chaucer  oeriainly  before  1381,  (See  L.  W.  42&)  and  pro.  | 
bably  much  earlier.  The  reflections  on  Predestination,  in 
T.  iv.  9G6— 1078.  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
FHostrato,  are  almost  entirely  taken  from  Ba  v.  pr.  3. 
Several  other  passages  of  the  same  work,  which  our  j 
author  has  copied,  have  been  pointed  out  in  the 
on  ver.  743.  2983L 

B0I6TS,  n.  Fa.    A  box.  12241. 

BoisToi-s.  adj.  Sax.    Boiitterous ;  rongh.  I7IOO1 

BoiRTOimLY,  adv.   Roughly.  8667. 

BoKBLaR,  ft.  Fr.    A  buckler.  118. 

BoKBLrKo.  part  pr.  Fr.    Buckling.  850S. 

BoKXT,  n.  8ax.    a  bucket  1535. 

BoLAs,  n.    BuUace ;  a  sort  of  plumb,  or  slo«.  R.  1377* 

BoLB  ARMONiAi:.  16858.    Armenian  earth.    Fa.  Oa. 
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BfiLLBN,  part.  pa.  of  BOMB,  «.  Sax.  Swollen.  B.  K.  101. 
Bolt,  n.  Sax.     An  arrow.  3264.     Bolt-upright.  13S46. 

Straight  as  an  arrow. 
BuwB,  n.  Sax.    A  boon»  petition.  S671*    He  bade  hem  eM 

a  bone.  9A92.    He  made  a  requeit  to  them  all. 
Boras,  n.  Fr.    Borax.  632.  16258. 
BoitD,  n.  Fr.    A  border ;  the  side  of  a  shipw  3585.    Over 

bord.  5342. 
BoRDB,  n.  Sax.    A  table.  62. 
BoRDBL,   n.  Fa.     A  hrottkel—Bor del-women..   P.  169* 

ooL2,l.  S6.    Whores. 
BcmnKLLBRs,  n.  pt.    Keepers  of  bawdy-houses.  R.  7084. 
BoRKL,  n.  Fr.    Bureau,    Coane  cloth  of  a  brown  colour. 

See  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Burbllcs.    In  ver.  6938,  it  seems  to 

signifie  clothing  in  generaL 
ady.  made  of  plain,  coarse  stuff.  1 1028.— Bore/  folk, 

7454,  6.    Borel  men.  13961.    Laymen.     So  in  P.  P.  50. 

Buret  clerks  is  probably  put  for  Lap  elerkt. 
BoRWB,  n.  Sax.    A  pledget.    Hath  laid  to  borwe,  1624. 

Ilath  pledged.    Have  here  mp  feith  to  borwe,   11546. 

nave  hero  my  faith  for  a  pledge.    Seint  John  to  borwe. 

10910.    St  John  being  my  security. 
BosARD,  n.  Fr.    A  buazard ;  a  species  of  Hawk,  unfit  for 

sporting.  B.  4033. 
BossB,  n.  Fr.    A  protuberance.  3266. 
Boer,  n.  Sax.    Pride,  boasting.  14105. 
■  adv.  Aloud.    He  cracked  bost.  39991  He  epake  thise 

worde*  bost.  P.  L.  275. 
BoTX,  n.  Sax.    Remedy ;  Help ;  Profit  426. 13396. 

V.  Sax.   To  help.  P.  155,  col.  2, 1.  4& 

pa,  t  of  BiTB.  V.  Sax.    Bit  14519L    His  swerd  bat 

Borx.  P.  L.  24.1 
BoTBLBs,  adj.  Sax.    Bootless ;  remediless.  T.  i.  783L 
BoTXL,  BoTBLLB,  n.  Fr.    Bottle.  7513. 12820. 
BoTBRFLiB,  n.  Sax.    A  butterflie.  15280. 
BoTRB,  adj.  Sax.    Two  together.    Our  bothe  labour,  T.  1. 

973.  The  labour  of  us  two  together.  Jfostrum  amborum 

labor.  In  T.  iv.  168.  Ed.  Ca.  reads  pour  bother  love,  which 

might  lead  one  to  suspect  that  bother  was  the  ancient 

genitive  case  of  Bothx,  as  Alter  was  of  Alle,    See  the 

Essay,  ftc.  n.  27. 
eor^f.  is  generally  used  to  copulate  two  members  of 

a  sentence ;  but  sometimes  more.   See  ver.  992. 

And  rent  adoun  bothe  wall,  and  sparre,  and  rafter. — 
And  ver.  2300. 

To  whom  both  heven,  and  erthe,  and  see  is  sene. 
So  the  Greeks  sometimes  used  AfA^i^n. 

Od.  /.  78.  Afjtf0itf0f  xvit  n,  km  «>'X«<u,  xeu  •mof. 

BoTHUM.  n.  Fr.  Bouton.  A  bud,  particularly  of  a  rose. 
K.  1721.  et  aL 

BouoBRON,  n.  Fr.    A  sodomite.  R.  7072. 

BouGHTOif  UNOBR  BLBB,  pr.  n.  of  a  town  in  Kent  16024. 

BouKB,  n.  Sax.    The  body.  2748. 

BouLTB,  V.  Sax.  To  sift,  to  separate  the  flour  of  wheat 
from  the  bran.  15246. 

Boiler,  adi.  Sax.  Ready.  11807.  And  bade  hem  all  to  be 
BOWNB.  P.  P.  10.  b. 

BouNTBB,  n.  Fr.    Goodness.  8033, 10163. 

BouRDB,  n.  Fr.    A  Jest  17030. 

BouROB,  V.  Fr.    To  Jest  12712. 

Bourdon,  n.  Fr.    A  staff.  R.  3401.  4092. 

Bourb,  ft.  Sax.    A  house ;  a  chamber.  3367>  13672. 

Bowx,  n.  Sax.  A  bow,  106.  A  dogge/or  the  bowe,  6951. 
9088.    A  dog  used  in  shooting. 

BoxB,  n.    A  blow.  L.  W.  1386. 

Bracer,  n.  Fr.    Armour  for  the  arm.  HI. 

BRAmvARDtN,  pr.  n.  15248.  Thomas  Brad  ward  ine.  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  1349.  His  book  De  causa  Dei, 
to  which  our  author  alludes,  is  in  print  See  Tanner,  in 
V.  Braoowardinus. 

BRAroB,  n.  Sax.  A  start  L.  W.  1164.  At  a  bbaiob.  R. 
1335.    Tantott.  Orig. 

V.    Sax.      To  awake;   to  start   4283.  6381.     See 

Arraidk.  Out  of  his  wit  he  braide.  11339. 1445&  He  ran 
out  of  his  senses.  In  ver.  5257,  it  signifies  to  take  qf.  See 
alfio  F.  ill.  588. 

Braket,  n.  Brit.   Bragod.   A  sweet  drink  made  of  the 


wort  of  alev  hooey,  and  sptoe.  3961.    It  is  BtUI  Sn  use  ia 
Wales.  Richards,  in  v.  Bragod. 

Brasil,  n.  A  wood  used  in  dyeing,  to  give  a  red  00I011& 
15465.— This  passage  of  Chaucer  is  a  decddve  prool,  that 
the  Brazil-wood  was  long  known  by  that  name  bcfon 
the  discovery  of  the  country  so  called  in  America.  See 
Huetiana,  p.  288.  In  the  inventory  of  the  eifiDcts  of 
Henry  V.  EoU  Pari.  S  H.  YI.  m.  90l  Is  the  foUowiaff 
article.  **  11  Oraundet  peee$  du  Bracile,  pria  vx.  a.  vm  d.* 

Bratt,  n.  Sax.    A  coarse  mantle.  163481 

Brxch,  n.  Sax.    Breeches.    1288a{. 

Bbbob,  n.  Sax.  Breadth.  1972.  In  brede,  T.  L  SSL  A* 
broad.    In  F.  iii  132.  it  seems  to  be  put  for  bride* 

Brxmb,  adj.  Sax.  Furious.  1701.  A''  icharplp  oatdftH 
BRIM.  p.  L.  244. 

Brbnnb,  V,  Sax.    To  bum.  2333. 

BRXjn',  pa.  U  4-  part.    Burnt.  2427.  S9S9. 

Brbnnikoly,  adv.  Sax.    Hotly.  1566. 

Brxrbb,  n.  pi,  Fr.    Briars.  1534. 

Brbstb,  v.  Sax.    To  burst  1982.  11071. 

Brbt-ful,  adj.  689.  The  sense  is  much  more  dear  ihaa 
the  etymology. 

Bribb,  n.  Fa.  Properly,  what  is  given  to  a  beggar ;  WhMt 
is  given  to  an  extortioner,  or  cheat.  6960, 

BaiBBjr,  inf.  m,  Fr.  To  beg.  4415.  or  perhaps,  Te  fteoL 
See  Rot,  Pari  22  E.  IT.  n.  30.  Have  stoUn  astd  Baian 
Signetts  (Cygnets).  And  so  in  P.P.  115.  b.  a  bribmtr 
seems  to  signifie  a  thi^:  as  bribors,  pilors,  and  pikdwr- 
nets,  are  classed  together;  and  still  more  plainly  is 
Lydg.  Trag.  152. 

>\lio  saveth  a  fMfe,  whan  the  rope  is  knet,— 
With  some  false  tume  the  bribour  will  him  quite. 

See  also  Antient  Scottish  Poems,  p.  17L  st.  7. 1.  3L 
Bribourbs.  6949.    Upon  second  thoughts,  I  believe  tint  I 
was  wrong  in  adopting  this  word  from  Ms.  C.  l  and  that 
we  should  rather  read  with  other  Ifss. 

"  Certain  he  Imew  of  briberier  mo." 

See  the  n.  on  ver.  2469. 

Brioalb,  n.  Sax.    A  marriage-feast.  4373. 

BarDDES,  n.  pU  Sax.    Birda  10925. 

Brigx,  n.  Fr.    Contention.  M.  118,  col.  1,  L  4. 

Brikb,  n.  Sax.    Breach ;  Ruin.  1470a 

Brimmb,  adj.    R.  1836.  T.  iv.  184,  as  Bbkmx. 

Brocaob,  m.    a  treaty  by  a  broker  or  agent  3375.  R.  6971* 

Brocub,  n.  Fju  Seems  to  have  signified  originally  the 
tongue  of  a  buckle  or  clasp  /  and  f  rttm  thence  the  budde 
or  clasp  itself.  3265.  8131.  T.  v.  1660.  But  see  ver.  lA 
It  probably  came  by  degrees  to  signifie  anpsort  (^fjewd. 
Brochb  jubll.    MoniU,  armiUa.    Prompt  Parr.   8es 

NOUCHB. 

Brotdbo,  part.  pa.  Fr.    Braided ;  woven.  1051. 
Brokkino,  parUpr,    Throbbing ;  quavering.  3377. 
Bromeholmb,  pr.  n.  A  priory  in  Norfolk.  4284.   ne  roods 

ofJiromholme  is  mentioned  in  P.  P.  24. 
Brondb,  n.  Fa.    A  torch.  9651. 
Brostbn,  part  pa.  of  Brxstb.  3827. 
Rrotbl,  adf.  Sax.    Brittle.  9155.  M.  114,  coL  2,  L  45. 
Brotxlnbssb,  n.    Brittleness.  9155. 
Brothbrhbd,  n.  Sax.    Brotherly  affection.  129^. 
Brouoxd,  jHirt  pa.  Fr.    Brodi.    Embroidered.  14387. 
Broken,  inf.  m.  Sax.    To  brook ;  enjoy ;  use.  10182. 1590fi 
BucKBs  HORifB.    A  buck's  horn.  3387.    To  Horn  tk»  buekes 

home  is  put  for  anp  useless  emplopment. 
BurrarrK,  n.  Fa.    A  blow.  P.  151,  coL  2, 1. 46. 
BUGI.B-HOR.V,  n.    A  drinking- vessel  made  of  horn.  USA 

Gloss.  Ur.  derives  it  from  Buculee  comu.    The  Gloss,  to 

Anc.  Scott.  Po.  explains  Bowgle  to  mean  a  Buffalo.   I 

have  been  told  that  in  some  parts  of  the  North  a  Bull  is 

now  called  a  Boogie. 
Bu»iBLE,  V.  Sax.    To  make  a  humming  noise.    In  ver. 

6554.  it  is  used  to  describe  the  noise  made  by  a  bittern. 
BuRDOUN,  n.  Fr.    Bourdon.    A  humming  noise ;  the  bass 

in  musick.  675.  4163. 
Buribls,  n.  pU  Sax.    Burying-placea.  15654. 
BcRNBD,  part.  pa.  Fr.    Burnished.  1965. 
BuRNBL  THE  AssB.    15318.    See  the  note.    The  story  snp- 

Xwses,  that  the  priest's  son,  when  he  was  to  be  ordalaedL 
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tfraeied  hii  ■errant  to  o&U  him  at  oock-orowing,  and 
that  the  cock,  whote  leg  he  had  furmerly  broken,  having 
overheard  this,  purpoeely  refrained  from  crowing  at  his 
usual  time ;  by  which  artifice  the  yomig  man  was  suf* 
fercd  to  sleep  till  the  ordination  was  over. 

BuaKsrrjB,  n,  Fb.  BrunttU.  Cloth  dyed  of  a  brown 
oolonr.  R.  S96.  4756.    See  Dn  Cange  in  v.  Bvnmrvu, 

Biw.  n.  Pa.    A  biwh.  R.  M.  10^ 

BtFTTB,  Birr,  adv.  ij;  eon^.  Sax.  But ;  Sed.  48S4.— Unless ; 
JfitL  ]dll&  i  nVe  bitt  loit*  Kon  eitem  nisi  perdita, 
15M2.  leoeo.— Only.  1134a  %ehich  that  am  but  lorne. 

BoT,  prep.  Sax.  Without.  Gloss.  Ur,  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  myself  observed  this  preposition  in  Chaucer,  but 
I  may  have  overlooked  it  The  Saxons  used  it  very  fre- 
quently ;  and  how  long  the  Scottish  writers  have  laid  it 
aside,  I  am  doubtful.  It  occurs  repeatedly  in  Bp.  Doug- 
lass  Bm  spot  or /alt.  p.  3. 1. 63.  Poete  but  pere.  p.  9. 1. 19. 

Birr  and  bbw.  p.  123.  L  40.  Without  wad  within;  Butau 

anb  buman;  originally,  i  suppose,  Bi  ucan  anb  bi 

mnan.    By  and  vHth  are  often  synonymous. 

BuxoMB,  a<U.  Sax.    Obedient ;  civil.  13107.  13172. 

BuxuMLY,  adv.  Sax.    Obediently.  8062. 

By.  prep.  Sax.  has  sometimes  the  signification  of  in.  By 
the  monee.  16065.  In  the  morning,  or  day-tima  See 
the  note.  Bp  his  life.  R.  5955.  In  his  life-time^-It  is 
sometimes  used  adverbially.  Bp  and  by.  1013.  4141. 
Near,  hard  by.  By  and  by.  SigiUatim.  Prompt.  Parv. 
See  R.  4561.  TTuse  were  hu  wordee  by  and  by.  1.  e.  Seve- 
raUpt  distincUp.  And  so  perhaps  this  phrase  should  be 
understood  in  the  passage  above  quoted. 

BvroaNB.    See  BaroaNB. 

Byuvb,  v.  Sax.    To  stay.  10897.  T.  iiL  684. 

BTBArr.  paru  pa.  of  Bybbyb,  v.  Sax.  Bereved ;  taken 
away.  1363. 

Bywobd,  n.  Sax.    A  proverb.  T.  iv.  760. 

C 

Cacchx,  «.    To  catoh.  P.  166,  ool.  1, 1.  57. 

Caobncb.  n.  Fb.    F.  ii.  114.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  17364.  and 

Jmn.  Btpmolog,  in  t. 
CAiaavD,  pr.  n.  of  a  city  in  Bretagne.  11120. 
CAmr,  n.  4  adj.  Fa.    Chetif.   A  wretoh  ;  wretebed.  1719. 

1948. 
Cai^civation,  n.  Fa.  A  chemical  process,  by  which  bodies 

are  reduced  to  a  calx.  16272. 
Calculbd,  pa.  (.  Fb.    Calculated.  11596. 
Calbwbis,  R.  7093.  is  probably  mis-written.    The  Orig. 

has  La  poire  du  Cailloubl.  1246&    Cotgrave  says,  that 

CaiUcuit  is  the  name  ufa  verp  sweet  pear. 
Oaudonb.  jpr.  fi.  12630.    It  should  be  Xoced^mite.    Seethe 

n.  on  ver.  ]2537> 
Cauophia,  pr.  n.   F.  111.  182.     We  should  rather  read 

Calypba,  with  the  two  Bodl.  MSS.  for  Calppto. 
Caixb,  n.  Fb.    a  species  of  cap.  660a  T.  iii.  776. 
Cajiaillb,  n.  Fa.    A  cameL  9072. 
Cambunb,  n.  Fb.    A  stuff  msde  (>f  camel's  hair.    R.  7967< 
Camosb,  adi.  Fb.    Flat.  3032.  3972. 
Can,  v.  Sax.    To  know.  4467.  5638.    See  Connb. 
Cakambx,  adj.  Fa.    Cananeaii.  15527. 
Cans,  pr.  n.   Cana  in  Galilee.  5593. 
Canbl,  n.  Fb.    CanaL    ChanneL  Du.  043. 
Canbllb,  n.  Fa.    Cinnamon.  R.  1370. 
Canbvas,  n.  Fb.    Canvas.  16407. 
Canon,  12804.    The  title  of  Avicenna't  great  work.    See 

D'Herbelot,  in  ▼.  Canun, 
Cantbl,  n.  Sax.    A  fragment.  3010. 
CarxL,  n.  Lat.    A  horse.  17013, 4.    And  gave  him  Capucs 

to  hit  carte.  P.  P.  109. 
Caphtainb,  n.  Fa.    A  captain.  1251& 
Cafttolib,  fi.  Lat.   The  Capitol  at  Rome.  14631, 3. 
Gappb.  n.  Lat.    A  cap,  or  hood.    To  set  a  man's  cap.  588. 

3146.    To  make  a  fool  of  him. 
Captif,  adj.  Fa.    Captive.  T.  lIL  383. 
Cabdiaclb.  n.  Fa.  Ga.    A  pain  about  the  heart  12847. 
CARBcraa,  n.  jrf.  Lat.  Gb.    Characters.  P.  P.  61. 
Cabfb,  j»a.  t  of  Cabtb,  v.  Sax.  Cat  146181 


Carls,  n.  Sax.  A  churl ;  a  hardy  country  fellow.  647. 

Carmks,  ft.  pi  Fr.    Carmelite  Priara  R.  7462. 

Carolk,  n.  Fk.    a  sort  of  danoe.  1933. 

V.  Fr.    To  dance.  2304.    In  caroling.  16813.    In 

dancing. 

Carpk,  v.  To  talk.  47&  Bp  carptno  oftonge  g  By  speech. 
P.P.  566. 

Carraink,  n.  Fr.  A  carrion;  dead  or  putrified  flesh. 
2015.  14542. 

Carrikb,  n.  Fr.    A  large  ship.  7270. 

Cartx,  n.  Sax.    A  chariot.  2024. 

Cartxr,  n.  Rax.    A  charioteer.  2024. 

Cab,  n.  Fa.  Cat.  Chance.  846.  Upon  cas.  3061.  T.  i.  271. 
By  chance. 

ft.  Fr.   Casse,    A  case ;  quiver.  2360. 

CasoIooorb.  pr.  n.  M.  1 11 ,  ooL  1 , 1.  8.  Cassiodonu ;  a  Ro- 
man Senator  and  Consul.  A.  C.  513.  Several  of  his  works 
are  extant.    See  Fabric.  BibL  Lat.  and  Bidl.  Med.  JEU 

Cast,  n.  Sax.    A  contrivance.  3(j05.  2470. 

Castb.  v.  To  throw.  T.  iil.  712.  L.  W.  1931  .—To  contrive. 
M.  120,  col.  1,  L  23. 

Castkloiunb,  pr.  n.    Catalonia,  in  Spain.  F.  iii.  158. 

Casukl,  atij.  Fr.    AccidentaL  T.  iv.  419. 

Catapucb,  n.  Fr.    A  species  of  spurge.  14971* 

Catbl,  n.  Fr.    Goods;  valuable  things  of  all  8ort&  648. 

3977.  4447. 
Catbrwawkd.  5936.    To  gon  a  eaterwawed  seems  to  sig 

nify  the  same  as  to  go  a  caterwawing ;  or  caterwawling, 

as  it  has  been  called  by  later  writers. 
Caton,  pr.  n.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  3227. 
Caught,  pa.  t.  et  part,  of  Catch.  8986.  11824. 
CAVfLATiouN,  n.  Fr.    Cavil.  7718. 
Cbcilr,  CECiLiB,pr.  n.    Cecilia.  15664.  15686. 
Cxisb,   R.  7258.     Cbab.     A.  F.  481,  are  misprinted  for 

Sbisr,  v.  Fr.    To  seize ;  to  lay  hold  of. 
Cblbrbr,  n.  Lat.    Celerarius.    The  ofllcer  in  a  monastery 

who  had  the  care  of  the  provisions.  13942. 
Cbllb,  n.  Lat.    A  religious  house.  172.    It  seems  to  be 

put  for  a  man's  head.  13878.    See  altio  1378. 
Ckl^tudb,  n.  Fr.    Ilighness.  C.  L.  611. 
Cbnsbr,  n.  Fr.    An  incense-pot.  3340. 
Cbnsino,  part.  pr.  Fr.    Fumigating  with  incense.  3341. 
Ckntauhir,  pr.  n.  of  an  herb.  14960. 
Cbrclk,  v.  Fr.    To  surround.  R.  1619. 
Ckrclks,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Circles.  2039. 
Ckrial,  a^jy.  Fr.    Belonging  to  the  species  of  oak  called 

Cerrus.  Lat.    Cerro.  Itau    Cerre.  Fr.  2298. 
Crrtain,  adj.  Fa.  is  used  sometimes  as  a  substantive.    Qf 

unees  a  certain.  16844.    A  certain  of  gold.  16492.  i.  e.  A 

certain  number  of  ounces ;  a  certain  quantUp  of  gold. 
Cbrtain,  Cbrtbb,  adv.    Certainly.  3495.  6790. 
Ckriwb,  n.  Fr.    White  lead.  638. 
Cbsro.  part.  pa.  for  Skisbd.  C.  M.  87.  is  used  in  a  legal 

sense.    To  that  he  be  cesed  therewith ,-  Till  that  he  be 

possessed  thereof ;  Till  he  have  seisen  thereof. 
Cbssb,  v.  Fr.    To  ccrmw  T.  iL  483. 
Chack.  v.  Fr.    To  chase  ;  to  pursue.  8217.  8860. 
Chaps,  v.  Fb.  To  grow  warm  or  angry.  P.  161,  ool.  1,  L  64. 
CuArPARB,  n.  Sax.    Merchandise.  4558.  13815. 

-  V.  Sax.    To  merchandise.  4559. 
Chaibrb,  n.  Fa.    A  chair.  14531.    The  chair,  or  pulpit,  of 

a  professor  or  preacher.  7100. 
Chajx>N8.  4138.    See  the  noto. 
Chambbbbrb,  n.  Fr.    A  chamber-maid.  5682.  869S. 
Champartib.  n-  Fk.    A  share  of  land ;  A  partnership  in 

power.  1951.    Lydgato  has  the  same  expression.    Trag, 

139.  B.  viii.  17. 
Chantrplburb,  n.  Fr.  A  sort  of  proverbial  expression  for 

singing  and  weeping  successively.  An.  383.    See  Lydf^ 

Trag.  St  the  last ;  where  he  Bays  that  his  book  is 

*'  Lyke  Chantepleure,  now  singing  now  wephig." 

In  MS.  Harl.  4333.  is  a  Ballad,  which  turns  upon  tlili 
expression.  It  begins ;  Moult  vaut  mieux  pleure  clianto 
que  ne/ait  chante  pleure. 
Cbantxbib,  n.  Fr.  An  endowment  for  the  payment  of  a 
priest,  to  sing  mass  sgrceably  to  Uie  appointment  nf  the 
foiiader.  61 8.    There  were  thirty-five  uf  ihcsu  Cbantcrici 
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Mtobliahed  at  8t  Paol'i^  whioh  were  wrred  by  flfty-foor 

PriesU.    2>u^  J7f#t.  pref.  p.  41. 
CiuPMAir,  n.  Sax.    A  merohant  or  trader.  13184, 6. 
CHAnfAiniJBDB,  n.  Bax.    The  condition  of  a  chapman  or 

tradesman.  13168. 
Char,  n.  Fa.    A  chariot  S140.  14366. 
Charboucls,  n.  Fs.    A  carbuncle.  13800. 
Charqk,  n.  Fa.    A  load,  burthen ;  bosineM  of  weight    /( 

n*ere  no  charge.  2S89.   It  were  no  harm.   0/ which  there 

ii  no  charge.  10673^  From  whioh  there  l»  no  consequence 

to  be  expected.    Qf  that  no  charge.  I68I7.    No  matter 

for  that 
•^—  V.  Fa.    To  weigh,  to  incline  on  account  of  weight 

F.  iL  S37.— Which  ehargeth  not  to  tap.  T.  iiL  IflBS.  Which 

it  is  of  no  importance  to  say. 
CHARoaAirr,  particip.  pr.    Burthensome.  Bf.  Ill,  ooL  9; 

1.49.    P.  162,  ooL  I.  L  M. 
CHAaMBRsasB,  n.  Fa.    An  enchantress.  F.  iiL  171. 
Chastslainb,  n.  Fa.    The  wife  of  a  Choitetain,  or  lord  of 

a  castle,  R.3740. 
Chastib,  v.  Fa.    To  chastise.  R.  6993. 
CHAUNTSCLaRB,  pr.  fi.  of  a  oock.  I485& 
CHKKBaa,  n.  Fa.    A  chess-board.  Du.  660. 
Chbks,  pa.  t  of  Chcsb,  v.  Sax.    Chose.  9471.  10099. 
CuBrria.    R.  7091.    We  should  read  Cheeee.    The  Orig. 

hits/romages. 
Chbkb.    Du.  659.    A  term  at  chess,  to  give  notice  to  the 

opposite  party,  that  his  king,  if  not  removed,  or  guarded 

by  the  interposition  of  some  other  piece,  will  be  made 

prisoner.     It  is  derived  originally  from   the  Persian 

Shdh,  i.  e.  King ,-  and  means,  TaJke  care  qf  four  king. 

See  Hyde,  Hiet.  Shahilud.  p.  3,  4. 
CHXKBLATODif,  13664.    See  the  note. 
Chbkbmatb,  or  simply  Matb,  is  a  term  used  at  cheaa,  when 

the  king  is  actually  made  prisoner,  and  the  game  conse- 
quently finished.    The  Persian  phrase  Is  &idh  mdt,  i.  e. 

The  King  it  conquered.  T.  iL  7^   Du.  659.  660.    See 

Hyde,  HUt.  Shahilud,  p.  152. 
Chblaundrb,  r.  Fr.    a  goldfinch.  R.  81. 
Chbpb,  v.  Sax.    To  cheapen  ;  to  buy.  5850. 

ft.    Cheapness.  6105.  F.  iii.  884. 

■  pr.  n.    Cheapside  in  London.  7^6.  4375. 

Chbrchr,  n.  Sax.    A  church.  2762. 
Chbrb,  n.  Fr.    Countenance;  appearance.  8114.  8117.— 

Entertainment ;  good  cheer.  13257. 
Chkricb.  V.  Fa.    To  cherish.  14438. 
Cubribaxcb,  n.  Fa.    Comfort  R.  3337. 
Ch  rrl.  n.  Sax.    A  man  of  mean  birth  and  condition.  6740. 

7764. 
CRBRLisH.ac^.    Illiberal.  11827* 
Chbs.  n.  Fa.    The  game  of  chess.  1 1212. 
Chbsb,  v.  Sax.    To  choose.  6480.  11396. 

for  Chbsbth.  6497. 

Chbstr,  n.  Lat.    A  coffin.  7905. 

n.    Debate.    P.  158,  col  2, 1.  57. 

Chrstbinb,  n.  Fr.    The  ohesnut  tree.  2924.— The  chesnut 

fruit  R.  1375. 
Chrvachib,  n.  Fa.    An  expedition.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  85. 

and  ver.  16999. 
Cjirvalrik,  n.  Fr.    Knighthood  ;  the  manners,  exercises, 

and  valiant  exploits,  of  a  knight  45.  21U8.  2186. 
Chrvalrous,  a*tj'    Valiant  T.  v.  802. 
CiiRVK,  V.  Fr.    To  come  to  an  agreement,  or  conclusion. 

Yvd  mote  he  chxvb.  16693.    Ill  may  he  end.    See  ver. 

4172.     Ye,  thetf  thai  have  the  flour  qf-vvEL  BXDi?fG. 
Curvbsailb.  n.  Fa.     A  necklace.     R.  I0R2.     The  word 

does  not  occur  in  the  Orig.  in  this  place,  but  it  is  used  in 

▼er.  21897* 

Ft  pour  tenir  la  chxtbs.<uillb 
Deuxfermeaux  d'or  au  col  lup  bailie, 

Chkvbtain,  n.  Fr.    Chieftain.  2557. 

Ch  rvisance,  n.  Fa.  An  agreement  for  borrowing  of  money. 
13259    13277.  13321. 

Uhichk,  ac^f.  Fr.    Niggardly,  sparing.  R.  5588. 

Chichrvachr.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  9064. 

Chidkrbssr,  n.  Sax.    A  female  scold.  R.  4206. 

CHmsKTRR,  n.  Sax.    A  female  scold.  94()9. 

Chibrtbb.   Fr.    Tenderness;  affection.    5978.  1338& 


Cbikb,  n.  Sax.    A  chlokeD.  R.  ML 

Cbimbb^  m.  SiAx.    The  prominent  part  of  th*  •!»▼«§  bfjooi 
the  head  of  a  baneL  3B89L 

Chimbb,  v.    To  sound  in  ocmmamnoe,  like  bdls.  3Vi 

CHiMBifBY,  n.  Fa.    Achhnn^.    T.  HL  1147. 

Cbimchb,  <u^.  as  Cuichr.  R.  5998.  Conf.  Am.  lOB.  b. 

Chixchbmb,  n.    Niggardliness.  M.  1 16,  ooL  S,  L  63L 

Chirchb,  n.  Sax.    A  church.  19263. 

Chibcbxhbvb,  n.  Sax.    A  church-warden.  6880. 

CniacHHAWB,  n.  Sax.    A  church-yard.  P.  lfl9,coL  I,L5i 

Csnuc,  V.  Sax.    To  chirp,  as  a  sparrow.  7386. 

CBnucTNO.  R.    A  disagreeable  sound.  S006b  F.  ilL  819. 

Cbit  for  Chi DBTB.  16389. 

Cbitacrbb,  n.  as  Cbbtachxb.  16999L 

CHiraa,  v.  Sax.    To  shiver.  R.  1732.  B.  K.  tSL 

CixRORs,  n.  pL  Fa.    Wax-tepers^  R.  0M8. 

CiprouR,  pr,  R.  Sciplo.  R.  10. 

Cvais,  pr.  n.    Venus.  F.  ii.  la 

CiRCBS,  pr.  n.  for  CiacB.  19i6L 

CrncB,  n.  Fb.    A  city.  941. 

CrroLB,  n.  Fb.  A  musical  instrument  1961.  &r  John 
Hawkins,  in  his  very  curious  Historg  of  Mutidi,  v.  t. 
p.  106.  n.  supposes  it  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Duldawr, 
and  that  the  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Lat.  CeilcUa. 
Beside  the  passage  which  he  has  quotad  fnon  Gower, 
Conf.  Am,  178.  it  is  mentioned  again  in  foL  I881  amoni 
the  instruments  irAfcft  towned  Unte.  See  alao  I>n  Gangs, 
in  V.  CrroLA,  and  BL  de  la  Ravaliere,  PoiHet  dm  Rtg  4* 
Navarre.    T.  L  p.  248. 

CrraiR.  adj.  Fa.    Of  a  pale  yellow,  or  citron-ooloiir.  2161. 

CiraiNATioir,  n.  A  chemical  term.  Amoldua  in  Rossrio 
MS.  L  I.  c  A.  Citrinaeio  nihil  aUud  ett  quam  compUU 
atbedinit  digettio,  nee  albedo  ett  aliud  quam  ntgrtdimt 
ablatio.    Gloss.  Carpent.  in  r. 

Clambrn,  pa.tpl.ol  Climb,  v.  Sax.    F.  IiL  1061. 

Claprrs,  n.  pL  Fr.    Rabbet-burrowsk  R.  WA. 

CiJippB,  V.  Sax.  To  knock  repeatedly.  71<D>  6.— To  talk 
fast  9076. 

Clappbth,  imp.  m.  2  pert.  pi.  9076. 

Clappinu,  n.    Noisy  talking.  887S. 

CLAPsin.    Clasped.  275. 

Clarrb,  n.  Fr.  Wine  mixed  with  honey  and  apices,  and 
afterwards  strained  till  It  Is  clear.  1473.  9717.  It  wu 
otherwise  called  Piment ;  as  appears  from  the  title  fi 
the  following  receipt  in  the  Medulla  Cirurgiee  Rolandi. 
MS.  Bod.  761.  foL  86. «'  Claretum  bonum,sive  pigwtenhm. 
— Accipe  nucem  motchatam,  cariqfllot,  ginpebat.  macit, 
cinamomumt  galangum  ,•  quae  omnia  in  pul  verem  redaeta 
distempera  cum  bono  vino  cum  tertid  parte  mellis :  post 
cola  per  tacculum,  et  da  ad  bibendom.  Et  nota,  quod 
illud  idem  potest  fieri  de  cerevitid."  And  so  In  R.fi067* 
Clarri  is  the  translation  of  PimenL  Orlg.  11453L 

CLATTRRBnair,  pa.  U  pi.  of  Clattrr,  r.  Sax.    2425^ 

CiMUoiAif,  pr.  n.  His  poem  De  raptu  Proterpinm  Is 
alluded  to  in  v.  10106.    See  also  F.  L  449.  iiL  419. 

Clausr,  fi.  Fa.    An  end,  or  conclusion.  T.  ii.  728. 

Claw,  v.  Sax.  To  stroke^  T.  Iv.  728.  He  cxawbd  him  on 
the  back.  4324.  Ho  stroked  him  on  the  back,  to  encoor- 
age  him.  To  claw  on  the  gall,  6522.  signifies  the  same  as 
To  rub  on  a  tore  place. 

Clbo  for  Clad.  T.  iiL  1527. 

CLKNBifBSsB.  R.  Sax.    Purlty.  7465.  7492. 

Clepb,  v.  Sax.    To  calL  3432.— To  name.  4G11. 

Clrroir,  ?i.  Fr.    The  clerical  profession.  68581 

Ci.KKoiAL,  adj.    Learned.  1622a 

Clkroion,  n.    A  young  clerk.  13433. 

Clsrk,  n.  Fa.  A  person  in  holy  orders.  P.  169,  ooL  1,  L  4t 
—A  man  of  learning.  482.— A  student  at  the  nnivcrsitjf; 
3199.  6109.  Thb  Clbrk  op  OxairpoBDB.  See  his  Cba- 
ractkr,  ver.  287—310. 

Clrvkh,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Rocks.  L.  W.  1468.    See  Cufpb. 

Cmpkb,  n.  Sax.    A  rock.  L.  W.  1495. 

Cliptb.  r.  Sax.    A  cleft.  7727. 

Clikbt,  n.  Fr.    A  key.  9991, 5, 7. 

CuNKB,  V.  Fr.    To  ring.  12926. 

r.  neut.    To  tinkle.  12596. 

Clippb,  r.  Sax.    To  cut  Aai'r.  3324.— To  embraca.  I0M7- 

CupfT,  at{f.    As  if  eclipsed.  R.  5349l 
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Clobasd.  a4f.  Sax.    Like  a  dub.  ISDOi. 

CLornms,  M.  Fb.    A  cloister.  7681.— An  Inelocure.  1A5I1. 

CummwH,  pa.  UpL  of  Climb,  v.  Sax.  3636. 

Cuwn,  n.  Fiu    An  inclosure.  R.  4069. 

Cuyrx-Lirx.    A  leaf  of  the  bur-dook.  or  dotebur.  16045. 

Cu)mxo,JMr<.|>a.SAX.    Clotted.  2747* 

Ci/ars-oiuviix.    See  tlie  note  on  ver.  13092. 

Cvocxw^  n,  pi.  Sax.    Small  pieces.  9827* 

Cum,  36381  This  word  seems  to  be  formed  from  the  Sax. 
«.  Qmniaa.  Mtutitare,  murmurare,'  to  expre«i  the 
mmnbling  noise,  which  is  made  by  a  -congregation  in 
accompanying  prayers,  which  they  cannot  perfectly 
repeat. 

CbAOVukT.  part.  pa.  Lat.    Curdled.  16S79. 

CocxKSBOirBa.  16958.  1734a  A  corruption  of  a  familiar 
oath,  whteh  appears  undisguised  in  ver.  1S6S9. 

Cod,  h.  Sax.    A  bag.  1246& 

Coras,  n.  Fa.    A  chest.  300.  8461. 

CoooB.  n.  Sax.  A  cock-boat  L.  W.  1479i  See  Du  Cango, 
in  y.  Cooa 

CoiMiva,  n.pLVm.    Testicles.  19886. 

Coura,  n.  Fa.    A  piece  of  money.  9044. 

■  A  quinoa.    R.  1373. 

Cdnrr,  ady.  Fa.    Neat ;  trim.  C  D.  1824. 

CaKB,ii.LAT.    Aoook.    See  his  CMAaAcrBB,  rer.  381, 9. 

CoKBirBT.    See  the  n.  <m  rer,  4S06. 

Onckwolo,  n.  A  cookold.  How  this  word  has  been 
formed  is  difflealt  to  ssy,  but  probably  it  has  some  rela- 
tion to  the  Fa.  Coeu,  In  the  best  M8&  of  the  CAirTB»- 
•CBT  Talbs  it  is  constantly  spelled  as  aboTo;  and  is 
always,  I  bdleve.  to  be  pronounced  as  a  tritpUabU.  See 
Tar.  3154.  SSM.  67S&  7198.  1U130.  18316.  The  author  of 
thtlUwudU  of  Lave,  rer,  288.  seq.  pretends,  that  the 
true  ^Ikoffraphie  of  this  word  is  eokeoldt  acoording  to  a 
BMwt  absurd  etpmologie,  which  he  has  there  given  of  it ; 
an  additional  proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  tliat  the  Reme' 
die  i^Une  was  not  written  by  Chauoec 

Col.    See  the  n.  on  rer.  15221. 

Colo,  a.  Sax.    To  grow  cold.  5299. 

CoLsn, ».  Fb.    A  collar.  3239.  T.  V.  16S9. 

CoLBBBO.  pari,  pa.    Collared ;  wearing  collars.  S154. 

CoLLATiOB,  fi.  Fa.    A  conference.  8201. 

CoLUHOXS,  M.  pL  Fb.  Embraces  round  the  neck.  T.  L.  iL  340. 

CoLTntH,  aiU'  Ba^    Playful  as  a  oolL  9721. 

GouniBorB,  a4f,  Lat.  Belonging  to  a  dove;  dovelike. 
10015. 

CoMBBB- woBLO,  fi.  An  Incombrance  to  the  iforld.  T.  iv.  279. 

CoMBVsr,  a4f.  Lat.  Burnt.  16271^  A  term  in  astrology, 
wtien  a  planet  is  not  more  than  8*  30^  distant  from  the 
■on.  T.  iiL  718. 

Comb  for  OoMBTH,  15710. 

OoMMBBSAL,  H.  Fb.    A  oompanion  at  table.  T.  L.  L  319. 

CoMMUMB,  fi.  Fb.    Commonalty.  7946. 

CoMMUBBS,  n.  |»i.    Commoners;  common  people.  S511. 

GoMFAiOMABLB,  a4f,  Fb.    Sociable.  12934. 

CoMrAim  for  Oompaoitb.  3709.    See  the  note. 

OoMPAS,  n.  Fa.  A  compass ;  a  circle.  The  trine  eompas, 
L%513.  The  Trinity ;  an  appellation  borrowed,  as  it 
seams,  from  the  common  emblem  of  tliat  mystery,  a 
drole  circumscribing  a  triangle.— Contrivance.  F.  L  461. 
iil.8U. 

COMPAbMKNT,  n.  L.  W.  1414.  ) 

CoMPAsaiNo,  n.  1998.  f  ConW^^nc*- 

CoMPAsa,  V.  To  contrive.  L.  W.  1412.  ife  compassbd  kU 
VumghL  5011.    He  contrived  in  his  thought. 

C^MPBXABLB,  adj.  Fa.  14878.  as  Coupaionablb. 

CoMpaasB,  n.  Fb.    A  gossip ;  a  near  friend.  672.  4417. 

C  'MPUB,  n.  Fr.  Complie.  Eycn.song  ;  the  last  service  of 
tlie  day.  P.  154,  col.  2,  L  68.— Singing,  in  general.  4169. 

CoMPOwitBS,  part,  pa.  Composed;  put  together.  L.  W. 
2574.  F.  ii.  &21. 

CoMPTB,  n.  Fa.    Account.  R.  5026. 

CoMCBnc,  n.  Fa.  Conception ;  apprehension.  Bo.  ill.  pr.  10. 

CoirDBSCBifDB,  p.  Fa.    To  yield.  10721. 

CoBDiBs,  n.  pi.  Fa.    Conduits.  R.  1414. 

CowfBmuBB,  n.  Fa.    Composition.  12796. 

Oowraa,  a4f.  Fa.    Confonnded.  2232.  15931.   Be  hecawn 
twmm,  he  e^nmdh  not  Mu.  P.  P.  47.  b. 


Coif  JBCTB,  V.  Fb.    To  project.  R.  6928. 

Cohtsauncb,  n.  Fb.    Understanding.  R  5465. 

Co.vjDRB,  V.  Fb.    To  adjure.  13574. 

CoNXB,  V.  EUx.    To  know  ;  to  be  able.    /  thai  not  amnim 

antwere,  M.  118,  col.  I,  L  55.  I  shall  not  know  how,  or  be 

able,  to  answer.    Thou  thalt  never— Con  knoteen,  R.  7135. 

Thou  Shalt  never  be  able  to  know.— To  eonne  thank  .• 

to  be  pleased,  or  obliged ;  Sfavoir  gri.  Fa.  1810.  3008. 

To  eonne  maugri,  R.  455&    To  be  displeased ;  Sfavoir 

mal  gri,    Orlg. 
CoNBBiL,  n.  Fa.    ConnseL  9237. 
CowBBNTAMT,  part.  pT,  Fb.  Contentant  qfthii  eureedneete, 

122ia    Consenting  to  t.  o. 
CowBKnvB,  V.  Fa.    To  preserve.  15855. 
CoKBiSTORV,  n.  Fa.  signifies  usually  an  Eoclesiastical Court; 

but  in  V.  12096.  12191.  any  court  of  justice^ 
CoNSTABLBBiB,  fi.  Fb.     A  ward,  or  division  of  a  oastle, 

under  the  care  of  a  constable.    R.  4218.    See  Da  Cange, 

in  V.  Constabulabius  castri. 
Constantinb,  pr,  n.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  9684. 
Contbkb,  n.  Sax.    Contention.  2005.  T.  V.  1478. 
Contxkancb,  n.  Fa.    Appearance ;  pretence.  4419.  16732. 
Contract,  part  pa.  Lat.    Contracted.  P.  153,  col.  2,  L  18. 
Comtbariauntbs,  part,  pr,  is  used  in  the  plural  number, 

according  to  the  French  custom.  T.  L.  L  3191  b.  Oppoa. 

ing;  contradicting. 
Contbabib,  v.  Fb.    To  contradict.  6626. 
CoifTBABiona,  a<(/.  Fa.    Opposite.  6280.    Perverse.  6362. 
Contrary,  fi.  Fa.    Adversary.  1861. 
CoNTRBrsTB,  V.  Fb.    To  Counterfeit ;  imitate.  130.  15327. 
Controvb,  V,  Fa.    To  invent  R.  4249.  7547. 
CoNTiTBSRNiAL,  dc^.  Lat.    Familiar.  P.  163,  col.  2, 1. 69. 
CoNTUNB  for  CoNTiNUB.    R.  4354.  5205.  5332.    This  is  one 

of  those  licences/or  the  take  of  rime,  of  which  see  the  n. 

on  V.  8915.    Our  author  seems  to  have  been  ashamed  of 

it,  as  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  it  in  the  Can- 

TBRBtJBY  Talbs.    Lydgato  has  been  less  scrupulous.  See 

Trag.  2.  b.  14.  b.  24.  b. 
CopB,  ft.  Fa.    Cape.    A  cloak.  13955. 
CoppB,  n.  Sax.    The  top  of  any  thing.  556.  F.  III.  76. 
CoBAGB,  n.  Fb.     Heart  22.— Inclination.   9130.— Spirit; 

courage.  1947.  8096. 
CoRBXTTsa,  n.  pi.  Fb.    Niches  for  statues.    F.  iiL  214. 

C0Ri>BTH  for  AOCORDBTH.     T.  iL  1043. 

CoRDBWANB,  n.  Fa.  Cordouan,  Spanish  leather,  w  called 
from  Corduba.  1.1662. 

CoRDiLKRBs,  B.  pi.  Fr.  Cordtlifrt.  An  order  of  Friars,  w 
called  from  their  wearing  a  cord  for  a  girdle.  R.  7461. 

CoRiNNB,  pr,  n.  An.  21.  What  author  is  meant,  I  cannot 
say.  One  can  hardly  suppose  that  Chanoar  had  met 
with  that  poem  of  the  antient  Corinna,  the  oontempo* 
rary  of  Pindar,  which  was  entitled  'firm  an  8^Cir 
(Prngm.  ex  ApoUonio  Dpteolo,  ap.  Maittair.  da  Dialect 
p.  429. 1. 4.)  nor  do  I  know  that  any  fictitious  work  upon 
the  War  of  Thebes  has  ever  been  set  forth  under  her 
name.  She  is  mentioned  by  Propertiua  (2  EL  3L  v.  21.) 
and  by  Statius  (Sylv.  Y.  Carm.  3.  v.  158.)  but  neither  of 
them  takes  notice  of  her  having  written  on  the  affairs  of 
Thebes. 

CoBNswAiLB,  pr.  n,    ComouaiUe,  In  Dretagne.  R.  4250. 

C0R.VICULBRB.  n.  Lat.  An  oflBoer  in  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment 15637.  See  Pitiec.  Lex,  Ant.  Rom.  in  v.  Comicu- 
lariue. 

CoBNMusB.  n.  Fa.    A  bsgpipe.  F.  ill.  128. 

Corny,  a^f.  Sax.    Strong  of  the  00m,  or  malt.  122491 123901 

CoROUNB,  n.  Fr.    A  cmwn,  or  garland.  2292.  156891 

Coaps,  fi.  Fa.    Body.  12238.  13836L 

CoRPi-s,  n.  Lat.  Body.  Corpus  Domini.  13365.  God's 
body.    Corpus  Madrian,  13896. 

CoRBioB,  V.  Fa.    To  correct  Bo^  I  v.  pr.  4.  pr.  7* 

CoRRiTMPABLB.  at^J.  Fb.    Corruptible.  3012. 

CoBBUMPB,  V.  Fa.    To  corrupt  274& 

tV)RSB,  r.  Sax.    To  curse.  T.  iiL  I707. 

CoaaxrNT,  n.  Fa.  A  holy  body ;  a  Saint  C  D.  94a  Tko 
coRSAVNT  and  Uie  kirke,  P.  L.  44. 

CoBTKN,  part,  pa,  of  Cabvb,  v.  Sax.    Cut,  9698. 

CoarN,  n.  Fa.    A  cousin,  or  kinsman.    It  is 
used  adjeciivag.  744.  17139.    JiUisd ;  relatad 
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OosnfAas,  n.  Fr.    Kindred.  13330. 

CosTAOB,  n.  Fr.    Ck>st,  expenoe.  fiU31.  0003. 

CoBTsrx,  V.  Fr.    To  go  by  the  ooast.  B.  K.  36. 

ConruEws,  adj.    CkMtly.  P.  155.  ool.  8, 1.  23. 

CosTRXLL,  n.  A  drinking-TesseL  L.  W.  2855.  Bee  Du 
Cange,  in  v.  CoerRSLLUs. 

CoTB,  n.  Sax.    A  cottage.  8274. 

■  fi.  Fr.  a  coat  87^0.— Cotb-Armurs  ;  A  coat  worn 
orer  armour ;  upon  which  the  armorial  ensigns  of  the 
wearer  were  usually  embroidered.  1018.  2143. 

CoTiDiKK,  a4f.  Fr.  Daily.  It  is  used  as  a  mbttantive  for 
A  quotidien  offtu.  R.  2401. 

CoucHx,  V.  Fr.    To  lay.  18620. 

CoocHSO,  part.  pa.  Laid.  18668.  Cocchco  with  perUi. 
2163.    Laid,  or  trimmed  with  pearls. 

CouD,  C!ct72>B,  pa,  t.  of  Coif  KS.     Knew ;  was  abla  94,  5. 

.  Bee  the  Essay,  &c.  n.  35.  It  is  used  as  a  participle  pa, 
P.  171,  ooL  1,  L  46.  Bo  that  instead  of  alwaps  in  the 
note,  I  should  hare  said  generallp* 

Cotkitr,  V,  Fr.    To  ooret.  R.  6173. 

CovnrABLR,  acy,  Fr.  Convenient ;  suitable.  P.  148,  ooL  1, 
L12. 

CoTKRCHixra,  H.  pi.  Fr.    Head-cloaths.  455. 

CovzRCLB,  n.  Fr.    A  pot-lid.  F.  ii.  284. 

CovXRT,  adj.  Fr.    Secret ;  covered.  R.  6149. 

Covins,  n.  Fr.    Secret  contrivances.  60G.  R.  3790. 

CouLPK,  n.  Fr.    A  fault.  P.  153.  coL  2,  L  33. 

Count,  v.  Fr.    To  account ;  to  esteem.  4054.  4190. 

CcinrrBRPKisx,  n.  Fr.  A  oounterpolie ;  a  weight  which 
balances  another.  T.  iiL  1413. 

V.  Fr.    To  counterpoise.  F.  ill.  660. 

ConNTRRPx.xTx,  V.  Fr.    To  plead  against  L.  W.  476. 

ComfTKRWAiTS,  V,  Fr.  To  watch  against  M.  112,  ooL  2, 
1.  65. 

CfNTNToum,  n.  Fr.  Comptoir.  A  oompting  house.  13143.— 
Compleur,    An  arithmetician.  Du.  435. 

361.    See  the  note. 

CouivTRKTAiLLB,  fi.  Fr.  A  tallj  answering  exactly  to 
another.  Hence  echo  is  said  to  answer  at  the  countre- 
tailU.  9066. 

CouRK.  V.  Fr.  To  sit  crouching,  like  a  brooding  hen. 
R.  465. 

CouRTBpy.    Bee  the  n.  on  ver.  292. 

CouRT-MAiv.  9366.    A  courtier.    Homme  de  Cour,  Fr. 

Couth,  Couthk,  pa.  (.  of  Connb.  Knew ;  was  able.  392. 
R.753. 

part.  pa.    Known.  14.  8818. 

CowAROiSB,  n.  Fr.  Want  of  courage.  Cowardie,  2732. 
R.  2490.  As  to  the  etymology  of  the  a4J.  from  which 
this  word  has  been  formed,  I  think  the  opinion  of 
Twysden  and  Somner.  Gloss,  ad  X.  Script  v.  Fridwite, 
much  the  most  probable,  who  derive  it  from  the  Barb. 
Lat.  Ctilum  vertert;  to  turn  tall,  or  run  away.  See 
Du  Cange,  in  v.  Culvbrta,  and  Culvbrtaoium,  who 
rejects  the  opinion  above  mentioned,  but  without  sug- 
gesting any  thing  so  plausible.  Culvert,  as  it  is  written 
in  the  oldest  and  best  French  MSS.  that  I  have  seen, 
miglit  easily  be  corrupted,  acc<irding  to  the  French  mode 
of  pronunciation,  into  Couart  and  Couard, 

I  have  somewhere  seen  the  French  language  seriously 
charged  with  indelicacy  for  its  frequent  and  wanton  use 
of  the  word  eul  in  composition ;  nor  can  the  charge  be 
said  to  be  groundless.  Beside  the  numerous  instances 
which  will  occur  to  every  body,  I  suspect  that  this  mono- 
syllable makes  part  of  a  common  and  solemn  term  in  our 
Law,  imported  originally  from  France.  Culpriet  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  a  vulgar  name  for  a  prieoner  ;  a  person 
taken  by  that  pari  which  is  most  exposed  in  running 
away.  Iloltnshed  has  expressed  the  same  idea  more 
delicately.  Vol.  iii.  p.  842.  The  prentitie  toere  caught  hv 
TUB  BACKS  and  had  to  prison.  And  so  it  is  expressed 
in  *«  Ancient  Scottish  Poems,"  p.  182.  ver.  15. 

Yet  deid  [death]  sal  tak  him  bb  thb  bak. 
CovB,  V.  Fr.    To  quiet,  to  sooth.  T.  iL  801. 
CRArrssMAN,  n.  Sax.    A  man  of  skilL  1899. 
Crakr,!;.  Fr.    To  crack.  3999. 

—  Crakbl.  v.  Sax.  To  quaver  hoarsely  In  singing. 
9784.  CN.  119. 


CiUMPtsH,  V.  Fr.   To  oontraet  Tiolent]7»  ■•  the  eniB| 
doesL    An.  170. 

Cratcbiko,  n.  Sax.    Beratohlng.  283&. 

Crasbd,  part  pa.  Fr.    Ecrati.    Broken.  ItML 

CaBAircB.  n.  Fr.    Faith  ;  belief.  633& 

>— ^  V.  Fr.    To  borrow  money.  1331%  33.  96. 

Crbatb,  part.  pa.  Lat.    Created.  P.  150,  ooA.  2, 1. 63. 

Crbncled,  part  ]>a.    Crinded;  circularly  foniied.IfcW. 
2010.  Perhaps  from  the  Island.  Kryage.  Cirein^  gpr^. 

Crbpil,  n.  Sax.    A  cripple.  T.  iv.  1458. 

Crbvabsb,  n.  Fr.    A  chink,  or  crerioe.    F.  UL  996. 

Criandb,  part.  pr.  of  Crib,  v.  Fa.    Crying;  B.  S13B. 

Crips.    F.  iii  296.  as  Crispb. 

CRiairpus,  pr.  n.  6259.  I  find  the  title  of  a  wmk  tai  Xook' 
fauoon,  Bibl.  p.  513.  to  which  Chaooer  may  poaMj 
allude.  Chrpsippit  disdpuli  EuthpmU,  in  Jaeauum  <■«•• 
mium — anda^sinp.1314.  Ckrpsippi  Pre^pteri  taudeiUa 
8.  Joannis  Baptistee.  It  is  not  likely  thai  a  Pamfyxist 
on  the  Baptist  might  be  led  by  his  rage  •jpi"**  Hcrofias 
to  say  some  harsh  things  of  womea  in  gcneraL 

Crispb,  ac{J.  Lat.    Curled.  5686. 

Cbocb,  n.  Sax.    A  eroas.  6066. 

Cbois,  n.  Fr.    A  cross.  12885. 

Crombs.  n.  pf.  Sax.    Crumbs.  155S8. 

Crommbd,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Stuffed,  crammed.  F.  ifl.  lOQBL 

Cronb,  n.  Sax.  An  old  woman.  4852.  Kronla ;  Ovi«  «cte2«. 
Kilian. 

CaoPB,  Cropbh,  parL  pa.  of  Crbpx,  «.  BAx.  Crept  4257. 
11918. 

Croppbs,  n.  pL  Sax.  The  extremitiae  of  tbe  dioots  ol 
vegetables.  7.  Now  in  the  crop,  1534.  Now  at  the  top. 
Croppe  and  rote,  T.  iL  348.  Root  and  bnuusk  ,•  tbe  vkoie 
of  a  thing. 

Cbossxuct,  n.  Fr.    A  crucible.  16885. 

Crouchx,  v.  Sax.    To  sign  with  the  oroea.  9581. 

Croudx,  v.  Sax.    To  shove  together.  4716. 

Cboukb,  n.  Sax.    An  earthen  pitcher.  4156L 

CaouN,  n.  Fr.  signifies  Head.  4038i  4007. 

CaouPB,  n.  Fr.    The  ridge  of  the  baek.  7141. 

CaowBs  FEBT.  T.  it  404.  The  wrinkles  which  spread  tnm 
the  outer  comers  of  the  eyee.  Bpeneer  desorlbes  tUr 
mark  of  old  age  in  the  same  manner,  £cL  12. 

And  bp  mine  eie  the  erowhii^aw  doth  wri^kL 

Crowned,  part  pa.  Wearing  a  crown.  Croicned  wuiHee. 
10840.    Sovereign  malice. 

Crull,  a<^f.  Sax.    Curled.  81.  3314. 

CucuRBiTB,  n.  Lat.  A  gourd;  a  rttmH,  diaped  like  a 
gourd,  used  in  distillation.  16262. 

CvLPONS,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Shreds.  681.    Logs.  8869. 

CiavBR,  n.  Sax.    A  dove.  L.  W.  2307- 

CuppB,  n.  Fr.  A  cup.  Witkouten  cuppe  he  dreuih  aU  his 
penance.  11254.  He  took  large  draughts  of  grief;  be 
made  no  use  of  a  cup,  but  drank  out  of  the  pot 

CuRATioN,  n.  Fr.    Cure ;  healing.  T.  L  792.  Bow  L  pr.  6L 

Curb,  n.  Fr.  Care.  /  do  no  cure.  L.  W.  152. 1  takeao  care^ 

CuRPBW-TiMB,  3645.  according  to  the  Conqueror's  edict,  b 
said  to  have  been  8  h.  P.  M.  Walsingham,  speaking  of 
an  event  on  the  2d  of  September,  1311.  meotfcms  9  h.  as 
the  hora  ipnitegiL  It  probably  varied  with  the  aaaasBS 
of  the  year. 

Curious.  a<^.  Fr.    Careful.  13156.  R.  6578. 

CuitTKis,  a4J'  Fr.    Courteous.  99.  6869. 

Custom  KR,  adfj.  Fr.    Accustomed.  R.  4936. 

CuTTB,  Cut.  837.  847.  12727.  eeq.    See  the  n.  on  Tcr.  89. 


D. 

Daffx,  n.  Sax.    A  fooL  4206.    7%ou  doteet,  Darra,  fitti 

she,  dull  are  thjf  vnttes.  P.  P.  6.  b. 
Dagob,  n.    A  slip,  or  shred.  R.  7212. 
Daoobo,  part,  pa.   Cut  into  slips.  P.  155,  ooL  9,  44. 
Daooino,  n.  slitting ;  cutting  into  slips.  P.  156,  coL  8, 33- 
Daoon,  n.    A  slip,  or  piece.  7333. 

Damascbnb,  pr.  n.    The  country  about  Damaacos.  14011 
pr,  n.  435.    Joannes  Meeue  Damasoenoa  <b 

Arabian  Physician,  in  the  yiuth  and  ixth  oentoiy.   8ss 

Fabric.  Bibl,  Gr,  t  xiiL  p.  256. 
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DAm.  n.  Fb.  Lat.  Dcmina,    Mlstttm,  Lady.  7387'  7451. 

— Mother.  3260. 
DAMPwa,  V.  Fiu    To  condemn.  5530.  5652. 
Djjt,  n.  Fn.  Lat.    Dominus.    Lord ;  was  a  title  oommonly 

ffivcn  to  Monks.  12973.  13935,  6.     See  the  n.  on  rer. 

5)684.    It  is  also  prefixed  by  Chaucer  to  the  names  of 

other  permns  of  all  sorts.    DanAreite.  2893.    Dan  Bur- 

tulL  15318.    Dan  Caton.  14977* 
Damo,  n.  Fa.    77k«  o^i«  dance.  470. 12013.    The  old  game. 

See  R.  43na  T.  iii.  686.    The  French  have  the  same 

phrase.    Elie  tfait  a$9tz  de  la  vieilU  dante.  Ck>tgraTe. 
Davobk,  n.  Fa.    A  dangerous  situation.    In  danger.  665. 

See  the  note ;  and  R.  1470.— Coyness ;  sparingness.  R. 

1147.  T.  a  384.    With  danger.  6103L    Sparingly. 
DAHOsaooB,  adj.    Difficult ;  sparing.  519.  5733. 
lUirra,  pr.  n.  6706.  14771.  L.  W.  360.  F.  i.  450.    See  the  B. 

oo  ver.  67ia  and  Oloes.  in  t.  LATEMroKa. 
DATPLB-OaAY.  13813.    The  colour  which  is  called  in  Fa. 

PomwuU,    SeeTer.618. 
I>Aas,  V.  Sax.    To  stare.  13033L 
DAnas,  pr.  n.  of  a  supposed  Historian  of  the  Trojan  war. 

F.  iii.  379.  Du.  1070. 
DAaasuTB,  v.  Fa.  Detrener.  Lat.  Derationare,    To  con- 
tost  1611.  1633. 
Dabt,  n.  Sax.    A  spear,  or  jaYclin.    The  dart  it  tette  up 

/or  virginitu.  5657.    Thero  is  an  allusion  to  the  same 

custom  in  Lydg.  Trag,  26. 

And  oft  it  happeneth,  he,  that  hath  best  ron, 
Doth  not  the  ipere  like  his  desert  possede. 

DABBjr,  pr.  U  fl»  ot  Dabb,  v.  Sax.    Grow  dim-sighted. 

16880. 
Daunt,  v.  Fb.    To  conquer.  P.  152,  col.  1,  1. 10.  R.  4764. 

That  ntwitX  love  map  dJUxaicA  be.    Orig.  4444.   (^uipar 

eoMurs  ne  toil  domptes. 
Dawb,  v.  Sax.    To  dawn.  1678.  971C. 
DAWBHuia,  n.  Sax.    Day-break.  14888.  L.  W.  2183. 

Dawbb^  n.pLfQr  Dayxb.  11492.  The  Saxon  ^  is  frequently 

eipiesBud  by  te  as  well  as  by  y. 
Datb»  fi.  Sax.    Day ;  Time.  901S.    At  mp  dap.  16495.    At 

the  day  appointed  to  me.    To  graunt  him  dapes  of  the 

rtmtnant.  11879.    To  permit  him  to  pay  the  remainder 

at  oertain  days,  by  instalments. 
Dbavbat.  part  pa,  Lat.    Gilded.  B.  K.  508. 
Dvbatb,  «.  Fa.    To  fight    13797* 
DsBOMAiKB,  a4J»  Fa.     Courteooa.  M.  118,  coL  2,  L  37. 

Gentle.  Ba  I.  m.  A. 
DaoorBD,  part,  pa.  Fa.    Cat  down.  R.  84S. 
Dbcobatb,  pr,  n.    Deooratus.  Bo.  iii.  pr.  4. 
DxDB,  9.  Sax.    To  grow  dead.  F.  il.  44. 
—  part,  pa.    Dead.  7090. 

Dbdlbt,  adf.  Sax.    DeYoted  to  death.  11358.  Bo.  v.  pr.  6. 
Dbovit,  n.  Fa.    Pleasorsw  2179. 
DBTArr,  Dbpaitbo,  part.  pa.  Fa.    Wasted.  T.  Y.  618L 
DxFAMB,  N.  Fa.    Ii^amy.  14467. 
-^— —  V.  Fb.    To  make  infamous.  3149. 
Dbvautb,  m.  Fa.    Want  Bo.  ilL  pr.  3.    DarAUTXi^  pL 

Defscta.  7392. 
Dbpbitob,  v.  Fb.   To  forbid.  7416.  16938.—TO  ransom.  R. 

7068. 
Dbtbxcb,  n.  Fb.    Prohibition.  T.  iii.  138. 
DBrurtsBB,  v.  Fa.   To  define ;  to  make  a  definition  of. 

Bo.  Y.  pr.  1. 
DaGBBB.  n.  Fb.  A  stair,  or  set  of  steps.  R.  45.— Rank  in 

life.  900L 
Dkiobv,  pa.  t  pi.  of  Dbyb,  v.  Sax.    Died.  7483. 
Dbutb  for  DBiBir,  ii\^.  m.  of  Dbyb,  v.  Sax.    To  die.  L.  W. 

1179L 
Dbiboob,  adj.  Fa.    DisdainfuL  3030. 
DsnrrBB,  n.  Fa.    Value ;  a  thing  of  Yalne.    Hath  deintee. 

4550.    Values  highly.    Told  no  dHntu  of,  579a    Set  no 

value  upon.    It  teas  deintee.  89e&    It  was  a  Yaluable 

thing.    See  also  T.  IL  164. 
DaiMTBOOB, a<^    Choice;  Yaluable.  8141. 
A>BiB,  M.  Fa.    See  the  n.  on  Yer.  372. 
Dsu  n.  Sax.  A  part  Never  a  dd,  3006.  Not  a  bit.  Bverp 

deLSSn.    EYery  part 
DVM,  an  Max.   Td  diYldA  703L 


Dblibbbb,  v.  Fa.    To  deliberate.  M.  118,  ooL  9^  L  IS.  H 

iv.  169. 
DBucAaa,  n.  Fa.    Pleasure.  14.^. 
Dkucks,  n.  pi.  Fa.    Delights.  15471. 
Dbuk,  adj.  Fa.    DWiV.    Thin ;  slender.  Bo.  L  pr.  2. 
Dklit.  fi.  Fr.    Delight  7457. 
Dklitablb,  atfj.  Fa.    Delectable.  7938.  8075. 
Delivbr.  atfJ.  Fa.    Nimble.  84.    Conf.  Am.  177.  bw 
Dkliverlv,  adv.    Quickly.  15422. 
DBLIVltRKX^8,  n.  Fa.    Agility.  M.  110,  col.  1, 1.  66. 
Dblyb,  v.  Sax.    To  dig.  538. 
Deluyy,  n.  Lat.    Deluge.  Bo.  Si.  pr.  6. 
Demaine,  v.  Fr.    To  manage.  F.  ii.  451. 

n.  Fa.    Management  14583. 

Deme,  V.  Sax.    To  Judge.  1353. 

Demokiak,  n.  Fa.    One  possest  by  a  deYiL  7822. 

Dent,  n.  Sax.    A  stroke.  F.  iL  26.    See  Dint. 

Dekwere,  n.  Doubt  Sk.    This  interpretation  suits  well 

enough  with  the  only  passage  in  which  I  have  found 

this  word.    T.  L.  L  323.  b.  but  I  should  be  glad  to  see 

some  other  instance  of  the  use  of  it 
De  par  dieuxjeo  attente,  4459.    In  God's  nnmo  I  agree 
Depart,  v.  Fa.    To  part ;  to  distribute.  7796. 
Dbpeint,  part.  pa.  Fa.    Painted.  12884. 
Dequace.  V,  To  shake  down,  q?  T.  L.  ii.  327.  b. 
Dere,  v.  Sax.    To  hurt  1824.  10554.  14U07. 

adj.  Sax.    Dear.  2455. 

Drreuno,  n.  Sax.    Darling.  3791. 

Derrwortu,  adj.  Sax.    Precious ;  Yalucd  at  a  high  ratBb 

Ba  iL  pr.  1. 
Debmb,  o/f/SAX.    Secret  3200.  3297. 
Debbe,  comp.  of  Dere.    Dearer.  1450l  T.  i.  174. 
Des,  F.  iii.  270.    As  Deis. 
Descensorib,  n.  Fr.    A  vessel  used  in  Chemistry  for  the 

extraction  of  oils  per  deseentum,  16260. 
DB8caiYB.*r.  inf.  m.  Fa.    To  describe.  10354. 
Drsiroub,  adj.  Fa.    Eager.  10337. 
Dbsolat,  part.  pa.  Lat.    Abandoned ;  distrcMed.  6285. 
Dssprra,  n.  Fa.    Malicious  anger.  949. 
Despitous,  adj.    Angry  to  excess.  6340L 
DESPrrousLY,  adv.    Angrily.  8411. 
Despoils,  v.  Fr.    To  undress.  8250. 
Dkstreine,  v.  Fa.    To  vex ;  to  constrain.  1818.  ITlia 
Drotrxb,  n.  Fa.    A  war-horse.    Lat.  Dextrariut.  13841. 
DssnuB,  Destbuib,  v.  Fa.    To  destroy.  1332.  17110.— C  D. 

leat.  Descried  %ho}i\^\»  Destried. 
Dbtebminat,  part,  pa,  Lat.    Fixed ;  determined.  7M1. 
DETrELEB,  adj.    Free  from  debt  584. 
Dbyb,  adJ,  Sax.    Deaf.  15754. 
Deyinino,  n.  Fa.    Divination.  2583L 
Dbyibb,  n.  Fa.    Direction.  818.  R.  1974. 
V.  Fa.    To  direct ;  to  order.  14ia  1427.— To  rdatab 

7486.  T^A^Ai  point  devUe.  3089.    A  point  dtvUi.  Fa. 

With  the  greatest  exactness. 
Devoir,  n.  Fa.    Duty.  2000.    WeU  thei  stodi  and  did  thtr 

DEYEBB.  P.  L.  331. 
Dey,  r.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  14852. 
Deye,  v.  Sax.    To  die.  6967.  7210. 
Deyeb,  ».  Sax.    A  Dyer.  364. 
DiApacok  part.  pa.  Fa.    Diversified  with  flonrlsheib  &o. 

2160.  R.  934. 
DiCHE,  r.  Sax.   To  dig ;  to  surround  with  a  ditch.  L.W.  708L 
DioE  for  DiBOE.  6547. 

pa.  t  of  Do.  V.  Sax.  3421.  DmBM,  pa.tpl.  707&  12901. 

Die.  v.  Sax.    To  Unge.  R.  1705. 

DiETE,  n.  Fa.    Daily  food.  437. 

DiPFAMB,  n.  Fr.   Bad  reputation.  6416.  8606.  See  Dxpamb. 

DiOBSTABLB,  a4f.  Lat.    Eosy  to  be  digested.  439. 

DioBSTiYBs,  n.  pL  Fa.    Things  to  help  digestion.  14967' 

DioiiT,  V.  Sax.    To  dispose.  14447 ^To  dross.  6349L  17261. 

See  ver.  10235. 
DioNB.  adj.  Fr.  Worthy.  22ia  5198.— Proud;  disdainful.  519b 
DiKB,  v.  Sax.    To  dig ;  to  make  ditches.  538. 
Dilatation,  n.  Fa.    Enlargement  4652. 
Dint,  n.  Sax.    as  Db.vt.    Thonder-dint,  5850.  T.  V.  15i)4 

A  stroke  of  thunder. 
DioacoaiDEB,  pr.  a.  of  a  Greek  writer  oa  Plaat%  whote 

work  is  extant  438. 
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DraARRAY,  n.  Fr.    DUorder.  P.  168.  ooL  1, 1. 62. 
DrsAVAUNCS,  V.  Fr.    To  driTe  back.  T.  il.  All. 
DiHAVKKTURK,  fi.  Fr.  Misfortune.  T.  Iv.  297* 
DiSBLAMB,  V.  Fr.    To  dear  from  blame.  T.  if.  17. 
DiacojcrrrDRC.  n.  Fr.    Defeat.  lOIO. 
Discomfort,  ft.  Fr.    Diqileasura  11206. 
DisooBiroicTXir,  v.  Fr.    To  diacourage.  2706. 
DiaoovBRTB,  a4/.  Fr.    At  ditcoverU.  P.  162,  coL  2,  L  61. 

Uncoyered.    A  descouverL 
DiBDKuroDa,  a^,  Fr.    Disdainfol.  R.  7412. 
DnutNCRKSs,  ti.  Fr.    Diminution.  B.  K.  203. 
•^^— —  V.  neuU  Fr.    To  decreaae.  Bo.  t.  pr.  6. 
DrsrioDRS.  n.  Fr.    Deformity.  6542. 
DiaiiBRTTBD,  pari,  pa.  Fr.    Disinherited ;  ttripped  of  pee* 

ceadons.  2928.  L.  W.  106a 
DisHBVBLS,  part,  pa.  Fr.    With  hair  hanging  loose.  685. 

Disjoint,  n.  Fr.    A  difficult  situation.  2964.  13341. 

DhfOBBiSANT,  part,  pa,  Fr.    Disobedient.  A.  F.  429. 

DisoRDKurso,  part,  pa.  Fr.  Disorderly.  P.  165,  coL  2,  L  5. 

DisoRoiNATS,  a4/t  Lat.    Disorderly.  P.  168.  coL  I,  L  14. 

DisoRourAUNCS,  n.  Fr.    Irregularity.  F.  i.  27. 

DisPARAUB,  n.  Fr.    A  disparagement.  8784. 

DfaPBNCB,  11.  Fr.    Ezpence.  443.  6845. 

DiaPBRANCB,  II.  Fr.    Despair.  T.  ii.  530l 

DrspiTouB.  atHf.    Angry  to  excess.  518.   See  Dbspitovb. 

DiSPLBSANCB,  n.  Fr.    Displeasure.  R.  3436. 

DispoNB,  V.  Lat.    To  dispose.    Bo.  It.  pr.  6. 

Disport,  n.  Fr.    Deport.    Sport ;  diversion.  777* 

V.    To  divert    T.  iii.  1139. 

DispRBisuvo,  part,  pa,  Fr.  Undervaluing.  M.  1 16,  ool.  1,  L  34. 

DiSPunsoN,  n.  Fr.    Dispute.  9348.  11202.     The  ckrgU  <t^ 
the  iouth  made  a  disputbsocn.  P.  L.  300. 

DiSRUUj:.y,  adv.  Irregularly.  R.  4900. 

Di'SncuLB,  V.  Fr.    To  dissemble.  17296L 

DiSHiMUUNOs,  ft.  pi.  Fr.    Dissemblinga.  10599. 

DiasoNBD,  part.  pa.  Fr.    Dissonant.  \i,  4248. 

Dibtainb,  v.  Fr.  To  discolour ;  to  take  away  the  cdour. 
T.  ii.  840.  L.  W.  274. 

Distinct,  v.  Lat.    To  distinguish.    R.  6199. 

DiSTiNGUKD,  parL  pa.  Fr.    Distinguished.  Bo^  iL  pr.  5. 

D18TOURBI.ED,  pa,  t.  Fr.    Disturbed.  R.  1713. 

Dmtrkvnb,  n,  Fn.  To  constrain.  P.  148,  col.  2,  L  21.  See 
Dbotrbinb. 

DiSTRouBLB,  V.  Fr.  To  dlsturb.  P.  148,  col.  1, 1. 22.  Dn.  524. 

DisTURNX,  V.  Fr.    To  turn  aside.    T.  iiL  719. 

DiTX,  V.  Fr.    To  dictate ;  to  write.    R.  6786. 

DiTBs,  n.pl.  Fr.    Sayings,  ditties.  F.  ii.  114. 

DiTUS,  pr.  n.    Dictys  Crotensls.  F.  iiL  379. 

DivxRSB,  adj.  Fr.    Different.  4631. 

,  V.  To  diversify.    T.  iii.  1758. 

DiviNB.  It.  for  Divinity.    R.  6488. 

DiYiNiSTRB,  n.  Fr.    A  divine.  2813. 

Do,  i*.  Sax.    See  the  Essay,  Ac.  n.  37. 

—  for  Don,  part.  pa.  M.  120,  col.  1,  L  34. 

DoAND,  part.  pr.   Doing.  R.  2708.  ^  ^\ 

DooKRXL,  adij.  derived,  I  suppose, from  Dog ;  so  that^fmef-' 
dogerd  in  ver.  13863.  may  be  understood  to  mean  What 
in  French  might  be  called  Rime  de  chien.   See  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Chibn.    *'  Chose  de  chien;  A  paultrie  thing;  a 
trifle;  trash,  trumperie." 

DouOB  poK  thb  Bowb.  6951,  9888.  A  dog  used  in  shooting. 

Dokb,  n.  Sax.    A  duck.  3576. 

DoLB,  n.  Sax.  as  Dbl.  R.  2364. 

,  n.  Fr.    Grief,  mourning.    R.  99^9. 

Dolvbn,  part.  pa.  of  Dblvb,  v.  Sax.  Buried.  4070. 

DoMBB,  adj.  Sax.    Dumb.  776. 

Domk,  n.  Sax.    Judgement,  opinion.  10969. 

Domksman,  n.  Sax.    AJudge.  ]44oa 

Donbt,  n.  A  grammar;  the  elements  of  any  art;  from 
iEliuB  Donatus,  a  Roman  Grammarian,  whose  introduc- 
tion to  the  Latin  language  {inter  Oramm.  Vet  Putsch,  p. 
1735.)  was  commonly  read  in  schools.  T.  L.  ii.  ful.  338. 
Then  drave  I  me  among  drapers,  my  donbt  to  lerne. 
P.  P.  23.  b. 

DoNMOtv,  pr.  n.  5799.    See  the  note ;  and  P.  P.  44.  b. 

DoNNs,  Don.  adj.  Sax.  Of  a  brown  or  dun  colour.  T.  U. 
906.  A.  F.  334. 


Dormant,  jMirC  pr.  Fr.  Fixed ;  ready.  388.  Lm 

qui  Id  dormoient  d  Vanere,    FrolsBsii,  t.  Iii.  o.  OL 
Dortour,  n.  Fr.    A   dormitory,  or  oomauiax 

room.  7437. 
DosBiw,  n.  Fr.    A  doceo.  580l 
DossBR,  n.  Fr.    A  basket  to  be  earrled  on  the  taek.  F. 

iiL  850. 
DoTB,  V.  Sax.   To  be  foolish,  throagli  age  or 

9315.  16451. 
Doth,  imp.  m.  %per, pLoiDo.  0631.  Do ye^ 
DoncBO.  F.  iii.  131.  may  perhaps bea 

which  is  the  name  of  a  musical  instrumeol^  la 

of  Lydgate's.  MS.  Bodl.  Fairf.  16. 

"  There  were  trumpes  and  trumpeter, 
"  Lowk  shaUys  and  oouacrBs." 

DoDORTmBH,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Daughters.  41835. 

Doutakcb,  n.  Fr.    Doubt  T.  iv.  963. 

DouTX,  V.  Fr.    To  fear.  R.  1089. 

DotrrBLXxs,  Dootxues,  adv.    Without  doubt  28691  4511 

Dotmnrs,  a4J.    Doubtful.  T.  iv.  992. 

D'outre  mere,  Fr.    From  beyond  sea.  Do.  SSX 

DowATRB,  n.  Fr.    Dower.  8724. 

DaAODx.  Drad,  pa,  t.  4  part  of  Dasoa,  v.  Sax.    Feared 

15483  7945. 
Drat,  n.  Sax.    Things  thrown  away,  as  unfit  for  raaali 

food.  17346. 
Drap-sak.  4204.    A  sack  full  of  draffew 
Drapty,  04/.  Sax.    Of  no  more  value  than  drallla.  laKl 
Draoobs,  n.  pL  Fr.    Drugs.  42a 
Drbdb,  n.  Sax.    Fear;  Donbt     Witkouten  drede.  444a 

Without  doubt    Outc/drede.  SaiZ.    Oat  of  donbt 

V.  Sax.  To  fear.  2595.    Drbd.  pa.  L  8Q56L  for  OaA» 

Drbobpul,  a<{/.    Timorous.  1481.  11621. 

Drsdblbs,  adv.    Without  doubt  T.  L  lOQSw 

Drxint,  pa,  U  Sf  part,  of  Druichb.   Drowned.  116B0l  SML 

Drxnchs,  v.  Sax.    To  drown.  3617. 

V.  neuL  Sax.    To  be  drowned.  3521.  534& 

Drxrin BSSB,  n.  Sax.    Sorrow.  R.  4728. 

Drxrv,  ad(f.  Sax.    SorrowfuL  T.  i.  la 

Drbsab,  V,  Fr.    To  address;  apply.  8883. 

Drbtchb,  v.  act.  Sax.    To  vex ;  to  trouble.  T.  iL  1471. 

Drrtchbd,  part.  pa.    Oppressed ;  troubled.  14893L    Cn^ 

.^ffi.  79. 
Drbtchb,  v.  neut.  Sax.    To  delay.  T.  iL  1264.  It.  I44& 

Conf.  Am.  178. 
Drbtcring,  n.   Delay.  T.  IiL  855. 
Drib,  v.  Sax.    To  suffer.  R.  439a  7484.  T.  t.  964.  S96L 
Dripb,  v.  Sax.    To  drive.  R.  1874. 
Drinkblbs,  a4J.  Sax.    Without  drink.  T.  tt.  718. 
Dronkblbw,  adj.  Sax.  Given  to  drink.  TOHL  Utm  PJP.4L 
Dronkbn,  jMirt  pa.  of  Drink,  v.  Sax.    Dradt  7481. 
Drouoh,  pa.  L  of  Draw,  r.  Sax.    Drew.  T.  ▼.  1M7.  L.  W 

1457. 
Drovy,  adj.  Sax.    Dirty.  P.  165,  col.  1, 1.  6S. 
Drubrib,  n.  Fr.    Ck>urtship  ;  gallantry.     4^.  R.  844^ 

A  mistress.  R.  5064.    See  Du  Cange.  in  t.  AicnARU. 
The  reader  may  perhaps  be  not  displeased  to  see  the  fst 

lowing  description  of  a  Drut,  or  Lover,  by  Gidlkai 

Aesmar  a  Provencal  poet  MS.  Crafts.  foL  ccacmi. 

Ben  paoG  ama  drvt,  qi  non  es  gdoe, 
Et  paoc  ama,  qi  non  est  airos, 
Et  paoc  ama,  qi  non  es  solettis, 
Et  paoc  ama,  qi  non  fa  trades ; 
Mais  vaut  d  amor  qi  ben  eat  enveios 
Un  dolz  plorar  non  fait  qatone  ris. 

Qant  eu  Ii  quier  merce  en  genoIUos, 
E  la  mi  colpa  et  mi  met  ochalsos, 
Et  1  aigua  m  cur  aval  per  mer  lo  vis, 
Et  ela  m  fai  un  regard  amoroa, 
Kt  eu  Ii  bais  la  budba  els  ds  amdos, 
Adonc  mi  par  im  ioi  de  paradia. 

DarooB,  V.  Sax.    To  drag.  1418. 

DuBBBo,  parL  pa.  Sax.  Created  a  knight  P.  184,  0(4. 1, 
1.  24.  The  phrase  is  derived  fnim  the  stroke,  with  s 
sword  or  otherwise,  which  was  always  a  principal  cere- 
mony at  the  creation  of  a  knight  At  Dubban,  laiand 
signifies  to  strike.  This  stroke  in  French  was  called  Is 
coUe,   Bee  VOrdene  de  ChevaUrie,  par  Hue  de  TsbaiiSk 
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Tor.  244.  wq.  published  by  >L  Barbazan.  1759.  and  Da 

Cange.  in  r.  Alapa  Miutaria 
Di'BTSB.  n.  Fb.    Duty ;  what  is  due  to  any  one.  6934.  0973* 
Dcixs.  V.  act.  Sax.    To  make  dnIL  16M1. 

— V.  fuut.  Sax-    To  grow  dull.  R.  4798. 

Dhh  it  in  the  mire.  I69M.    See  Ra^*s  Proverbial  Bimilies, 

p.  219L   As  dull  at  Dun  in  the  Ptire.    I  suppose  Dun  was 

A  niekname  given  to  the  Ass,  from  his  colour*  as  well  as 

BumeU.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  15318. 
DcBS,  V.  Fr.    To  endure.  13C2.  1114& 
DuMEsn,  n.  Fa.    Hardship :  severity.  R.  3547. 
DcvKSD,  pa,  U  Sax.    Grew  dark,  or  dim.  S8U8. 
Dltbx.  3063.  as  Dubtxk. 

DwALS,  n.  Sax.    A  sleeping-potion.  4159.  C.  L.  996. 
DwxixiKoa»  n.  pi.  Sax.    Delays.  Bo.  i.  m.  1.  Moras.  Orlg. 
DmKCD,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Wasted.  It.  360. 


Earsd.  part  pa.    Ploughed.  F.  i.  485.    See  Ea* 

EaaAiKB.  adj.    Hebrew.  4909i 

EccLmAsr,  n.  An  ecclesiastical  person.  7I0.~Tho  book 
of  EccleaiasteS)  or  Eoclesiasticiu.  6233. 

EcHK,  adj.  Sax.  iBlce.  Each  one,  every  one,  of  any  num- 
ber. 391  668.  1134. 

V.  Sax.  To  add.  F.  ill.  975.— To  add  to ;  to  cncrease 

T.L708. 

EoirpB.  pr,  n.  OBdIpus.  T.  ir.  300. 

Evracr.  n.  Fa.    Substance.  7033.  927  J. 

Err,  adv.  Sax.    Again.  1671.  5218.  10945. 

Errsoan,  EmoMxa,  adv.  Sax.  Soon  after;  presently. 
3419.  A329.6390. 

EoAuniB,  n.  Fa.    Equality.  P.  169,  coL  1,  L  5. 

Eoan,  EoRS,  adj.  Fa.    Sharp.  P.  148,  col.  2, 1.  60.  R.  217. 

Boos,  V.  Sax.    To  incite.  P.  169,  ool.  1.  L  68. 

EoaxMorr,  n.  Sax.    Incitement  5262. 

Eoonre,  n.  IQMIO.  as  EooKMSirr. 

EoaaMOuni.  n.  Fa.    Agrimony.  16268. 

Eiaa  for  Aias.  3473. 

Enxi.,  n.  Sax.  Vinegar.  R.  217.  But  see  Br.  Ro.  cxnr. 
Vgnegar  apsell  oUur  a^ryar.— And  cxv.  Ypnegar  other 
apsM. 

RuiT,  part  pa.  Lat.   Elated.  14173. 

Elds.  n.  Sax.    Old  age.  6797.  10054. 

. r.  Sax.    To  make  old.  R.  391 , 2.— v.  neuU  To  grow 

old.  R.39SU 

E1.X.MOB,  entj.  Strange.  6781.  Siee  the  note;  but  I  much 
distrust  the  etymology  there  proposed  from  Gloss.  Ur, 
In  ver.  13152,  it  seems  to  signify  Du/<,  Chearless  /  as  in 
P.  P.  111.  b.  Hevp'Chered  I  ptde,  and  aLSKoa  in  herle. 
And  so  perhaps  it  should  be  understood  in  the  passages 
quoted  from  C.  N.  115.  and  P.  P.  3  b.  and  46  b. 

ELSXoaxnts,  n.  R.  7406.  in  the  Grig.  Soucp,-  Care; 
trouble^ 

Eltb,  n.  SAjb  .'1  witch.  5174^— A  faery.  6455. 

ELr-^PXjrs.ii^   Queen  of  elvck  or  faeries.  6442.  13720, 4. 

Eu.  pr.  n.  7472.  seems  to  be  put  for  Eus.  See  1  Kings,  c.  19. 

Elis,  pr.  n.  Elijah.  7698.  The  Carmelites  pretend  that 
Elijah  was  the  founder  of  their  order. 

EusBB,  pr.  N.    Elisha,  the  disiciple  of  Elijah.  76U8. 

KiXKS.  adv.  Sax.  Else.  377*  1153.  EUes  vhat.  F.  iii.  651. 
Any  thing  else.    BlUswher.  2\15.  \3S20.    Elsewhere. 

Elvish,  a4J.  Sax.  Faery-like ;  fantahtick.  1621a  16310.— 
In  ver.  13633,  it  seems  to  siRnifio  thjf,  reserved. 

EwtaiJas.  r.  Fa.    To  beautifle.  L.  W.  1735. 

Kmbolds.  r.  Fa.    To  make  bold.  C.  L.  1 147. 

Embovmsmsnt,  n.  Fa.    Ambush.  BI.  112,  col.  2, 1. 65. 

EMBaouuKO,  port.  pa.  Fa.    Embroidered.  89.  L.  W.  119. 

Emb,  n.  Sax.    Uncle.  T.  ii.  162. 

EairoaTH,  prep.  Sax.  Even  with.  EMroaxH  my  mipht. 
2237.  Even  with  my  might ;  with  ail  my  power.  Em- 
roam  mjf  wit.  T.  ii.  243.  To  the  utmost  of  my  under- 
standing. It  is  a  corruption  of  epenpopS)  which  occurs 
at  length  in  P.  P.  66.  b.  KVCHroaTH  %rith  thpsel/e,  and 
10&  h.    Ife  did equitie/ur  all,  sraNroaTH  his  poieer, 

BHrsms,  v.  Fa.    To  impair ;  hurt  10072. 

Bairsaiai,  n.  Fb.    Empress.  6828.  11360. 


Emplastrb,  v.  Fa.    To  plaister  over  10171* 

Emplib,  v.  To  infold ;  to  involve.  Bo.  v.  m.  I.  Implieat. 
Grig. 

EMPOisoiVBR,  ft.  Fa.    A  poiraner.  12828. 

EMPaBS^B,  V.  neut.  Fa.    To  crowd.  9452.  1G539. 

Kmpribb,  n.  Fa.    Undcrtakinff.  2542. 

Emptk,  v.  Sax.    To  empty.  16209. 

Enbattbllbd,  part,  pa.  Fa.  Indented,  like  s  battlement. 
14866. 

Enbibino,  part  pr.  Lat.    Imbibing.  16282. 

ExBosKD.  part  pa.  Fa.  Embosqui.  Sheltered  in  a  wood. 
Du.  353. 

ENUOhSKO,  part  pa.  Fa.    Emhossi.    Raised.  L.  W.  1198. 

KNBaACB,  V.  Fa.    To  take  hold  of.  82H8. 

Enbrai'db,  v.  Fr.    To  embroider.  L.  W.  2340. 

Enck.vsb,  n.  Fa.    Incense.  2279. 

V.  Fa.  To  \mm  incense.  15863.  To  bum  incense 

to.  1588a 

EircHAUPiNo,  n.  Fa.    Heat  P.  168,  col.  1. 1. 17. 

Enchbso.v,  n.  Fa.  Cause ;  occasion.  1 0770.  M.  1 16.  coL  2,  L  48. 

ENCORPoaiNO.  part.  pr.  Fa.    Incorporating.  16283. 

Endblo.vo,  pr«p.  Sax.  Along.  268a  113U4.— adv.  Length- 
ways. 1993. 

E.hdbttbd,  part  pa.  Fa.    Indebted.  1(^02. 

E.^DFTB.  r.  Fa.    To  dictate ;  relate.  2743. 

Enooutx,  v.  Fa.    To  doubt ;  to  fear.  R.  1664. 

Endbib.  r.  Sax.    To  buffer.  C.  L.  727.  941. 

Enbb,  pr.  n.    ^neos.  4484. 

Enbidos.  pr.  n.    Virgil's  .£nc!8.  15365^ 

EKPAMiirBD,  part  pa.  Fa.    Hungry.  L.  W.  2418. 

Enpbctx,  v.  Fa.    To  infect  16441. 

— — ^—  part  pa.    Infected.  C.  L.  217. 

Exposes,  V.  Fb.    To  strengthen.  5922. 

KKvoacBu,  part  pa.  Constrained  by  force.  P.  169,  col.  2,  L  Ift 

Enportunb,  r.  Fa.  To  endow  with  a  certain  fortune. 
CM.  106. 

ENOBMDRuas,  n.  Fa.    Generation.  5716.  57ia 

BwoofSD.  part  pa.  Fa.    Racked ;  tortured.  1.1066. 

Enolutino.  16234.  Rather  Enlitino.  Stopping  with  day. 

Enorxgob,  v.  Fa.    To  aggravate.  P.  169,  col.  2, 1.  .12. 

ENoasvB.  V.  Fa.    To  hurt  R.  3444. 

EN11A.UNSB,  r.  Fa.    To  raise.  1436. 

EwHAUNSRD,  part  pa.    Raised.  9248. 

Enhoht,  v.  Fk.    To  exhort.  285.1. 

Enlackd.  part  pa.  Fa.    Entangled.  Bo.  v.  pr.  1. 

ENLANOouaso.  part  pa.  Fa.  Faded  with  languor.  R.  73B0i 

ENLBvair,  num.  Sax.    Eleven.  17317. 

ENLnMiNB,  r.  Fa.    To  illuminate.  79091 

Enoint,  part  pa.  Fa.    Anointed.  SlJai. 

E.NaBLXD,  part  pa.  Fa.    Sealed  up ;  kept  secret.  T.  v.  151. 

EvDPras,  v.  Fa.    To  inspire.  6. 

E.NSURB,  r.  Fa.    To  asbure.  12077.  12971. 

Entails,  n.  Fa.    Shape.  R.  162.  3711. 

Entailbo,  part  pa.  Fa.    Carved.  R.  14a 

Entalkntb,  v.  Fa.    To  excite.  Bo.  v.  pr.  5. 

Entbito,  v.  Fa.    To  attend.  5857.  11001. 

Entxnobmbmt,  n.  Fa.    Understanding.    T.  iv.  1608. 

Entbnts,  n.  Fa.    Intention.  1480. 

ENTB.xnp,  adj.  Fa.    Attentive.  9165. 

Em-BacHANOBOSN,  pa.  t  pi.  Fa.    Exchanged.  T.  iiL  1374. 

KNTsaMBDLSD,  part.  pa.  Fa.    Intermixed.  R.  906. 

Entebmbtb,  r.  Fa.    To  interpose.  6416.  R.  296S. 

KirrsaPAar.  r.  Fa.    To  share.  T.  L  569. 

ENTXTr:HBD,  part  pa.  Fa.  Entachi.  It  is  applied  Indiffer- 
ently to  things  and  persons  iNarilr«f .  or  endowed,  with 
good  or  bad  qualities.  Entetched  and  defouUd  with  pvel. 
Bo.  iv.  pr.  3.  Stained  and  defiled  with  i:viL— The  t^tsl 
entelched.  T.  v.  832.    Endowed  with  the  best  qualitieti. 

E.vTass.  n.  Fa.    Entry.  19(i5. 

E.^TREMBBs,  n.  pi.  Fa.  "  Choice  dishes  served  in  between 
the  courses  at  a  feast.  Cotg.**    R.6831. 

E.NxaiKB,  r.  Fa.    To  deceive.  R.  164t 

To  intangle.  A.  F.  403. 

Entvnbo,  part  pa.  Fa.    Tuned.  123. 

Enti'nbs,  n.  pt  Fa.    Songs ;  tunes.  Du.  3ri9i 

E.'waNiMB,  r.  Fa.    To  poison.  6(i50. 

EsvBMiMuro,  n.    Poisoning.  9934. 
E.MVIS,  V.  Fa.    To  vie ;  to  contend.  5724.  Dn.  40QL 

u  H 
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Eimitoir,  adv.  Fr.    About.  C.  L.  1031.  Conf*  Am,  1391 1>. 

V.  Fr.    To  surround.  R.  70G7. 

EwvoLUPKD,  part.  pa.  Fr.    AVrapt  up.  1287& 

ExvYNKO.    8eo  the  n.  on  ver.  314. 

EpittolU,  Lat.    Epistles.  4475. 

Equipolkn'cks,  n.  pL  Fr.    Kquivalents.  R.  71S& 

Er,  adv.  Sax.    lieforo.  3787.— Before  that.  4193.  2639. 

Era.vde,  n.  Sax.    A  message ;  an  errand.  Du.  134. 

ERn.  V.  Fr.    To  plough.  888. 

Erbos  for  Eros.  pr.  n.  Gr.    Love.  1376. 

Erkk,  adj.  Sax.    Weary ;  sick.  U.  4867* 

Erly,  adv.  Sax.    Early.  811.  2491. 

Ermk,  v.  Sax.    To  grieve.  12246. 

Ermkful.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  12236. 

ERMrw,  a<^.    Armenian.  14344. 

Ernbst,  n.  Sax.    Zeal ;  studioas  nonuit  of  any  thing. 

L.  W.  1285. 
ERNKsrruL,  adj.    Serious.  9051.  T.  ii.  1727. 
Errjitikr,  adj.  Fr.    Wandering ;  applied  to  the  Ptaneti, 

T.  v.  J  811. 
Erraunt,  part.  pr.  Fr.    Strolling;  applied  to  a  tki^, 

17173 
Ers,  Ersk,  n.  Sax.    The  fundament  3732.  7272. 
EnsT,adv.  superl.  of  Er.    First.  778.    At  erst.    At  first; 

for  the  first  time.  8861.  15732.  13624— It  is  sometimes 

redundant    Long  ertt  or.  12596.    Long  before. 
Ertuklbs,  adj.  Sax.    Without  earth.  T.  iv.  770l 
EscHAUNGR,  n.  Fr.    Exchange.  T.  iv.  146. 
EscHBVB,  EscuuK,  V.  Fr.    To  shun;    to  decline.  9686. 

C.N.  114. 
EscuLAPius,  pr.  n.  431.     A  book  of  Medicine,  under  his 

name,  is  mentioned  by  Fabric.  DibU  Gr,  t.  L  p.  56.  n.  *. 
EsB,  n.  Fr.    Pleasure.  5709. 
.—  V.    To  accommodate.  2196. 
EscD,  part.  pa.  2672.    Sso  the  n.  on  ver.  S9. 
EsKMBNT.  n.    Relief.  4177.  4184. 
EsiB,  adj.    Gentle;  light    Esie  tifjhet.  T.  Ui.  1369.  which 

passage  Lord  Surry  has  copied.  SonyfSt  Ac.  p.  12.  <*  And 

easy  tighet,  such  as  folkes  draw  in  love.** 
EsiBR,  comp.  d.     Lighter.    Qf  csier  avail.  C.  L.  116L    Of 

lighter,  or  less  value. 
EsiLicH,  adv.    Gently.  T.  L  317. 
EsPERus,  pr.  n.    Hesperus ;  a  name  of  the  Planet  Venus. 

B.  K.  GI3. 
EspiAiiXE,  n. Fr.  Spying;  private  watching.  6905.  M.112, 

0(>I.  2. 1.  (i5.  • 

EspiRrruRLL,  adj.  Fr.    Spiritual ;  heavenly.  R.  650.  672. 
Essoins,  n.  Fr.    A  legal  excuse.  P.  149,  col.  2.  \.  45. 
EsTAT,  Estate,  n.  Fr.    State ;  condition.  203.  524.— -Ad- 
ministration of  government  7600. 
EsTATKLicH,  adj.    Stately.  140. 
EsTRSs,  n.  pi.  Fr.    The  Inward  parts  of  a  building.  1973. 

4293.  R.  de  la  R.  13267.    Car  il  sfct  de  I'  Hoetel  U$  estres. 
Etrrnb.  adj.  Lat.    Everlasting.  1306. 
Etiib,  adj.  Sax.    Easy.  R.  3955.  T.  v.  850. 
EvAHTGiLBS.  n.  pi.  Fr.    Gospels.  5086. 
EvB.H,  adj.  Sax.    EquaL    An  even-cristen.  P.  155,  col.  1, 

1.  30.  159,  col.  2, 1.  67.    A  fellow-Christian. 
EvBNLiKB,  adj.  Sax.    Equal.  Bo.  iv.  m.  6. 

adv.    Equally.  Bo.  iv.  pr.  2. 

Evbr,  adj.  Sax.    Always.    Ever  in  on.  1773.  3878.    Conti- 
nually in  the  same  manner.     Ever  lenger  the  mare. 

IO7I8. 11772.  See  P.  170,  col.  1, 1.  30.  where  this  elliptical 

phrase  is  expressed  at  Icngtii. 
EvBRicii,  adj.  Sax.    Every  one  of  many.  373.  2194. 

Each  o/two.  1188.  2098.  2101.  6986. 

Kw,  n.  Sax.    Yew.  2925. 

Exaltat,  part.  pa.  Lat.    Exalted.  6286. 

ExAMBTRox.  13985.  is  explained  by  the  context  to  signifle 

a  verse  of  six  feet.    It  usually  signifies  the  Heroic  verse, 

but  here,  I  suppose,  must  bo  understood  to  mean  the 

Iambic,  in  which  the  antient  Tragedies  were  **  communly 

versijied." 
ExBCUTouR.  n.  Fn.    Executioner.  7592. 
ExEeuTRicK,  n.  Fn.    A  female  executioner.  T.  HI.  6ia 
ExoncisATioNs,   n.  pi.   Fr.      Exorcisms;    conjurations. 

F.  ill.  173. 

ExPANS  VERBS.  11687.    « In  this  and  the  following  verses* 


the  Foot  dewrlbes  the  Alphonsliie  Aitroaomieil  tallai 
by  the  several  parts  of  them,  wherein  some  teofantad 
terms  ocoor,  which  were  used  by  the  old  aatranoaicn. 
and  continued  by  the  compilers  of  those  tables.  Cdled 
years  are  certain  sums  of  years,  with  the  motiansaf  tks 
heavenly  bodies  corresponding  to  theia.  as  of  SO,  4flt  tt, 
&c  disposed  into  tables ;  and  Expans  years  srs  the 
single  years,  with  the  motions  of  the  beavenly  bodlss 
answering  to  them,  beginning  at  1.  and  oondniied  oe  ts 
the  smallest  CMleet  sum,  as  20.  &c  A  Root,  or  RadiXt 
is  any  certain  time  taken  at  plauure,  from  which,  ss  sa 
era,  the  celestial  motions  are  to  be  compnted.  By  JV«- 
porcionel  convenUnte*  are  meant  the  Tables  of  Twpat- 
tional  parts.**  Gloss.  Ur,  ■*  Argument  in  astronony  is 
an  arch  whereby  we  seek  another  nnknown  arch  ftcpat- 
tional  to  the  first"    Chambert. 

ExPXCTAinrr,  part,  pr.  Fa.    Waiting.  R.  4571. 

ExpLEiTB.  V.  Fr.    To  perform.  R.  6174. 

Ey,  n.  Sax.  An  egg.  14851.  16274.  But  at  it  wtreagfj^ 
eye.    Om\f.  Am,  22. 

interj.  10165. 

EvBK,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Eyes.  152.  SOI. 

EvRB  for  Air.  F.  ii.  419. 

Eybish,  adfj.   Aerial,  belongiiig  to  the  air.  F.  IL  4Sk  49. 

F. 

Fablx,  n.  Fr.    Idle  dlsoonrse.  R.  1439.  0803. 

Facondb,  n.  Fr.    Eloquence.  A.  F.  55& 

— ^— -^  adj.    Eloquent  Du.  926.  A.  F.  SKL 

FAXRia,n.  Fr.  The  nation  of  Faeries.  6441.  fieefheaola 
^Enchantment ;  the  workofFoeriesi  S617.  lOBlS.  Khifi 
Hf  Faerie.  13101,  B.  Quene  4if  Faerie,  lOlSO,  CQmtree  ^ 
Faerie.  1373L 

Fain,  a^j.  Sax.  Glad.  13841.  Than  toot  J  a*  WAnm  m 
foule  cffayre  morowe,  P.  P.  47.  h. 

adv.    Gladly.  9949. 

Faink,  v.  Fr.  To  feign ;  to  dissemble.  R.  3069.  To  nHmki 
and  travail  he  not  fainelh.  R.  5885.  Be  does  not  .A^ 
or  pretend,  only  to  labour ;  L  a  he  labotirs  seriously. 

Fairehbdb,  n.  Sax.    Beauty.  R.  2484. 

Faitour,  n.  Fr.  a  lazy,  idle  fellow.  P.  P.  32.  h,  33L  bu  leA- 
tard,  Faiteor,  un  paroooeux,  piger.    Lao<Hnb& 

Faloing,  u.  392.  3212.  •*  A  kind  of  ooarss  doth.  6k.* 
He  derives  it  from  the  A.  8.  Fealb,  plica, 
that  may  be,  Helmoldus  (Chron.  SIrt.  L  1,  e.  1,) 
of  indumenta  Utnea,  probably  coarse  enoof^  qum  nes 
appellamvs  Faldonbs  ;  and  FalUn  in  Irish,  aeoordiiif  to 
Lhuyd,  signifies  a  mantle.  Giraldas  Cambr.  (Ttipog. 
Hlbem.  dist  3,  c.  la)  describes  the  Irish  as  elothcd  ia 
phalingis  laneis,  vice  palliorum.  *«FAu>Tiro  clots. 
AmphibtUus.  Birrvs."  Prompt.  Panr.  «*Rowrtjoa, 
as  Faloyno  and  other  lyke.  Endromis.  AmpkiJboimt.' 
Ibid.    See  Du  Cange.  in  r.  Amphiraldb. 

Fall  for  Fallkn,  parU  pa.  P.  149,  ooL  1,  L  44. 

Falsxn,  v.  Fr.    To  falsifle.  317&— To  deceive.  R.  M16. 

Falwe,  a4j.  Sax.    Yellow.  1388. 

Falwks,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Harrowed  lands.  6238. 

Famular,  adj.  Lat.    Domestick.  9658. 

Fan,  n.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  16991. 

Fa  NOB.  pa.  t  of  FiiroB,  r.  Sax.    Fonnd.  R.  97V7. 

Fanb.  n.    A  weathercock.  8879.    C  D.  7& 

Fantabib,  n.  Fr.    Fancy.  9451. 

Fantomb,  n.  Fr.  Any  false  imagination.  6457.  Atfirca/ 
pluiieurt  qu'ils  avoient  iti  ms  WAmostem.  Frotssart,  t.  L 
c.  63. 

Farce,  v.  Fr.  Farder.    To  paint.  R.  2285. 

Fardbl,  n.  Fr.    a  burthen.  R.  5683. 

Fare.  v.  Sax.  To  go.  1397. 12985.  To  fare  wl  s  To  speed; 
to  bo  happy.  2437. 

Farew,  FARB.part  pa.  7354.  7364.  1312a 

Fares  for  Farbth,  4021. 

Farino,  part  pr.  11244.  13948. 

Fare.  n.  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Freneb  t. 
Faire .  whenever  it  can  be  interpreted  by  the  word  J«f«. 
See  ver.  181 1.  This  hote  fars.  ver.  3097.  For  uAieh  the 
urardein  chidde  and  made  fare.  ver.  4989.  WhU 
amounteth  alt  thit  farb  ?  rer.  13193.    Betwixt  us  tan 
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tuAtk  no  ttrsnffe  wamm.  T.  It.  532.    And  leve  this  nice 

WAtm.    In  other  inxtancM  it  follows  the  aenao  of  the 

B«zoa  V.  Fare,  as  in  the  oompousd  words  Welfare, 

Tkcroughfare,  &c 
Fabmb,  n.  Sax.    Food ;  a  meaL  C.  D.  1750.    See  Spelman, 

la  T.  Firma. 
Fabss,  r.  Fa.  Fareir,    To  stuff.  233. 
Faiss,  n.  F.  iii.  1050.    See  Laths. 
FAvn,n.FB.   Want  10757. 
Fawo,  a4}.  Sax.    Glad.  5802.  as  FAfK. 
Fat,  11.  Fa.    Faith.  3284. 
FAT]is,a</.8AX.    Fair.  204.  234. 
'"—  mdv.  Fairly;  gracefully.  94.  275. 
FBBLB8BB,  H,  Fr.    Wcalmess.  T.  ii.  803. 
Fbochb,  v.  Sax.    To  fetch.  0942.  7136. 
FsB,  n.  Sax.    Money.  0212.  In  R.  6044.  it  leems  to  signifie 

inheritable  poteetiions  in  contradistinction  to  money,  or 

ntoveaties, 
Vmwrm,  «.  Fa.   To  infeoff ;  to  present  T.  v.  1688.  C.  L.  932. 
Fcura,  v.  Fa.    To  feign.  738. 
Fau  tuHf.  Sax.    Cruel ;  destructive.  7584.  13758. 
Fklaw,  ft.  Sax.    Fellow ;  companion.  6967. 
FcLAWSBip,  n.  Sax.    Company.  476. 
FnawaaiFB,  r.  To  accompany.  Bo.  iv.  m.  1.  pr.  9L 
Fau>B,ti8AX.    Afield.  1524. 
FsLOKir,  pa.  L  pi,  of  Fxixa,  v.  Sax.  Felled ;  made  to  faU. 

R.  911. 
Fblb,  adj.  Sax.    Many.  8793.  C.  L.  191. 
V.  Sax.    TofeeL  6068.    To  have  sense.  11039.    To 

perceive.  15623L 
Fsu«  n.  Sax.    Skin.  T.  i.  91. 
TmMjamn,  ».  Fa.    All  sorts  of  criminal  violence.  1906. 
FsuNTir,  a4f'  F"«    Cruel.  R.  32.M)i 
FaJuwiB,  pr.  n.  The  country  of  Amazona  868.  See  the  note. 
Fra fjcurrrss, ».  Fa.    Womanhood.  4780. 
Faro,  n.  Sax.    An  enemy ;  the  devil.  5200.  7030l 
FaxDUCBa,  at^.  DevUish.  5171.  5203. 
Funrs,  n.  12824.    The  name  of  the  Seetiont  of  Avieenne'e 

great  work,  entitled  Canun.  See  Canon. 
VmorrmD,  part  pa.  Fa.    Infeoffed.  9572. 
Fxa,  ad9.  Sax.    Far.  40I3. 5078. 
Fbuib,  eomp.  48. 1852.  2062.  Further. 
FaaaaaT,  tuperU  49&  Furthest 
Paam  FBmxiM>artjMi.ofFxax.    Terrified.  15392.  16392. 

T.  it  124. 

Fsaoa,  pa.  L  of  Fam.  1374.  3457*  10775. 

FntDBN,  pa.UpL  1649.  8119. 

ymnm,  n.  Sax.   A  companion ;  a  wife.  T.  iv.  791.  In  fere, 

4J4M.  4814.  Together ;  in  company. 
—  forFiaa.  R.  2471.  T.  L  2291 

n.  Sax.    Fear.  2346.  6904. 

■  «.  Sax.    To  terrilte.  T.  iv.  1483. 

FaafOBTa,  FxaFoarHLT,  adv.  Sax.   Far  forth.  962. 4902. 


FaaLT,  a4f.  Sax.    Strange.  4171. 

FaastAcia  for  PHAaMAcia,  n.  Fa.    A  medicine.  2715. 

FsaMX,  N.  Fa.    A  farm.  253. 

FBEMaaxas,   n.  Lat.    Jnjlrmariue.    The  ofiBcer,  in  a 

religions  house,  who  had  the  care  of  the  infirmary. 

7441.  Du  Cange,  in  v. 
Fsawa,  adv.  Sax.  Before.  1057a  See  the  note. 
Faaa,  a4f.  Fa.    Fierce.  160a 
«.  Do.  654.  seq.    The  piece  at  chess  next  to  the 

king,  which  we  and  other  European  nations  call  the 

qveen  t  thongh  rory  improperly,  as  Hyde  has  ohserved. 

Pkers,  or  Pkerxan,  which  is  the  Persian  name  for  the 

same  piece,  signifies  the  King's  Chi^  Counsellor,  or 

GeneraL  Hist  Shahilud.  p.  88, 9. 
FsaTHiNO,  n.  Sax.   A  farthing ;  any  rery  small  thing.  JTo 

/krthinff—^greee.  134.  Not  the  smallest  spot  of  grease. 
FasT,  ».  Sax.    Fist.  12736. 
Fasni.  n.  Fa.    Feast  10375. 
Fbstxtino,  part.  pr.  Fa.  Feasting.  10659. 
FxsTUCM,  4M(/.    Used  to  feastSL  10595. 
FaocHx,  N.  Sax.    A  vetch.  T.  iiL  938. 
FxTs,  n.  Fa.    Work.  8305. 
Fmsx,  adj.    Well  made ;  neat.  157. 
FmsKLT,  adv.  Neatly ;  properly.  124.  3205. 
Wmm,  Far,  jpart  jm.  of  Faocua.  821. 2529. 5087. 


Fav,  n.  Fa.    Faith.  L.  W.  2508. 

FavRX.  n.  Fa.    A  fair,  or  market  5808. 

FrAu.vcs,  11.  Fa.    Trust  R.  5481. 

FiosL,  n.  Sax.    A  fiddle.  298. 

Fill  for  Fkll,  pa.  t.  of  Fall.  1105.  2668. 

Finch,  n.  Sax.    A  small  bird.    To  pull  ajlnek.  654.  was  a 

proverbial  expres»ion.  signify ioR,    2'o  strip  a  man,  tp 

fraudt  of  his  money.  Jjic.  See  R.  5983. 

If  I  may  gripe  a  riehe  man, 
I  shall  so  pufle  him,  if  I  can. 
That  he  shall  in  a  fewe  stoundes 
Lese  all  his  markes  and  his  poundes. — 
Our  maidens  shall  eke  vlucke  him  so, 
That  him  shall  neden  /ethers  mo. — 

Soo  also  R.  6820. 

Withoute  scalding  they  hem  pulle. 

Find,  v.  Sax.    To  find ;  to  supply.  12471.  See  the  n. 
FiNT  for  FiNDrni.  4069. 15686. 
FiNB,  Fin,  n.  Fa.    End.  4644.  9980. 

V.  Fa.    To  cease.  67)8.  R.  1797* 

a4j.  Fa.    Of  fine  force.  T.  v.  421.  Of  very  necessity. 

Fit,  n.  Sax.    A  division,  or  short  portion  of  a  poem.  138IG, 

See  Gloes.  Percy,  in  v. 
FrrriNGXST,  adj.  sup.  Sax.    Most  fitting.  A.  F.  551. 
Fixk,  aiy.  Fa.    Fixed.  11594.  16247. 
Flaib  for  Flsy,  pa.  (.  of  Flxk.    Flew.  C.  N.  213. 
Flaink,  parL  pa.  of  Flaib,  v.  Sax.  Flaied,  or  flead.    P. 

155,  coL2, 1.62. 
Flambk,  n.  Fa.    Flame.  T.  v.  302. 
Flatour,  n.  Fr.    A  fiattcrer.  15331.  Conf.Am.  154.  h. 
Flawb,  adj.    Yellow;  from   the  Lat.    Flaws,  C.   L. 

782.  Gloss.  Ur. 
Flbcxbd.  adj.  Spotted.  9722. 16033. 
Flbckbrino,  part  pr.  1964.  Sco  Flickbr. 
Flbb,  v.  neut.  Sax.    To  Fly.  6102. 10436. 
Flrbn,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Fleas.  16966. 
Flxmb,  v.  Sax.    To  banish.  17131.  R.  6781. 
Flrmko,  part.  pa.  15526. 
Flbmbr,  n.  Banisher.  4880. 
Flxtx,  v.  Sax.    To  fioat ;  to  swim.  2309. 

for  Flbtbth.  4883. 

Flbtiko,  part.  pr.  1958. 

Flicker,  v.  neut.  Sax.  To  flutter.  P.  166.  coL  2, 1. 8.T.  iT.1921 

FLrr,  V.  neut  Sax.    To  Fly.  P.  154,  coL  2.  L  3.  R.  53Sa 

ElUfuit.  Orig. 

V.  acL  R.  1812.    To  remove.  & 

Flittbo,  part  pa.  Removed  ;  shifted.  T.  r.  1543. 
Flittbrino,  part  pr.    Floating.  Bo.  ill.  m.  9.  Fluitam* 

tie.    Orig. 
Flo,  n.  Sax.    An  arrow.  17213.  Flonb.  p/.  R  K.  468. 
Flocxmbl,  adv.  Sax.    In  a  fiock.  7962. 
Florkin.  pr.  n.    A  species  of  gold  coin.  12704. 
Flotbry.  adj-  Sax.    Floating.  See  the  n.  on  v.  2885 
Flottb,  v.  Bo.  lit  pr.  11.  as  Flbtb. 

V.  Fa.    To  fioat  Bo.  iiL  pr.  11. 

Flourxlbs.  adj.  Without  flower.  C.  I>.  1800. 
Flourxttb,  n.  Fr.    A  smxUl  flower.  R.  891. 
Floyttno.  91.  Playing  on  the  flute.     See  the  notei 
Foinb,  v.  Fr.  To  make  a  pass  in  fencing ;  to  push.  1686.  iUS 
Foibon,  n.  Fa.    Abundance.  3165.  4924. 
FoLBO,  part  pa.  Sax.    Foaled.  7127. 
FoLXHARDiNBsa.  11.  Fa.    Rashness.  Bo.  i.  pr.  3. 
FoLB  LARoa.  adj.  M.  117,  coL  1,  L  26.  P.  165.  ooL  1,  L  86. 

Foolishly  Uberat 
FouB,  n.  Fa.    Folly.  314&  I80a 
FoLiLY,  adv.    Foolishly.  9277-  15896. 
FoLWB,  V.  Sax.    To  follow.  530.  6165. 
FoLY,  a<^.  Foolish.  R.  5O06.  5065. 
FoNO,  adi.  Sax.    Foolish.  R.  5366. 

pa.  t.  of  Find.  3819. 10121. 

FONOB.  V.  Sax.    To  try.  4767.  9384.  T.  iiL  1161 
Fono.  v.  Sax.    To  Uke.  4797. 
FoNNB,  n.  Sax.    A  fooL  4067* 

V.    To  be  foolish.  C.  L.  458. 

FoNT-srroNB,  n.  Sax.    A  font  for  baptlxing.  5143L 

Foa,  pr<p.  Sax.    Pro.  Lat.  Pour,  Fa.    It  is  frequently 

preiLxed  to  verbs  in  the  inflnitlve  mode,  in  the  Frmcb 

u  u  a 
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manner.  For  to  telUn.  73>    For  to  doru  78*  Pour  dire  .• 

Pour  /aire.    For  to  han  ben.  754,  Pour  avoir  M. — It 

sometimes  signifies— Against.    Forpercingqfhit  Kertc. 

13791.    Against,  or  to  prerent,  piercing.  For  tteling  ef 

the  Rote.    R.  4229.     Against  stealing.    Bee  P.  P.  31. 

Some  Shalt  sow  the  sacke  for  sheding  qf  the  Ufheate,  i.  e. 

to  prevent  shedding. 
For,  conJ.  Sax.  Quia.  Lat.  Pour  ee  que.  Fb.     Because 

that.    For  him  luste  to  ride  so.   102.    For  she  wotde 

virtue  plese.  8092.    For  /  Uehe,  18374. 
-i—  in  composition,  has  rarioos  powers.    It  is  most  com< 

roonly  intensive  of  the  signification  of  the  word  with 

which  it  is  Joined ;  as  in  Fordronken,  Fordrjf,For/ered, 

&c,  sometimes  privative,  as  in  Forbodent  Forpete ,-  and 

sometimes  only  communicative  of  on  iU  sense,  as  in  For- 

/aite.  For/are,  Forjuged,  Ac 
For,  Fr.  and  Ver»  Bklo.  have  similar  powers  In  com- 
position. 
FoRBXRs,  V.  Sax.    To  abstain.  R.  47^1. 
FoRBODKN,  part  pa.  of  Forbsdk,  v.  Sax.  Forbidden.  P. 

166,001.1,1.32.  R.  6616. 
FoRBRAKS,  pa.  t.  Broke  off.  Bo.  iv.  pr.  1.  Abrupi.    Orlg. 
FoRBRUsBO,  part.  pa.  Fa.    Sorely  bruised.  14532. 
FoRCB,  n.  Fr.  No  force.  7771.  No  matter.  /  do  no  force, 

6816.  I  care  not  I  do  no  force  of  your  divinitee.  7^94. 

I  care  not  for  your  divinity.    No  force  of  deth.    8968. 

No  matter  for  death.  They  yeve  no  force.  R.  A836,  They 

care  not.    *'  De  fruit  avoir  ne  fait  force.**  Orig. 
FoRCirrra,  v.  Sax.    To  cut  through.  17289. 
Fordo  v.  Sax.    To  do  away ;  to  ruin.  13057. 
FoRooM,  Fordo,  part.  pa.    Undone.  11866. 17239. 
FoRDRiva   {Fordriven),  part,  pa.  Sax.    Driven   away. 

R.  3782. 
FoRDRoxiCEN,  part.po.  Sax.    Very  drunken.  3122. 12G08. 
FoRORY,  adj.  Sax.    Very  dry.  10723. 
FoRowiNBD,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Wasted  away.  R.  3G6. 
Fork,  {Forenu  part.  pa.  of  Farb,  v.  Sax.    Gone.  R.  2710. 
— -  prep.  Sax.  Is  seldom  used  by  itself.  In  composition 

it  has  the  power  of  Before, 
FoRKiN,  n.  L.  W.  lS6a  A  Jakes.   Gloss.   Ur,  from  6k. 

The  context  seems  rather   to  require  that  it  should 

signifie  An  outward  court,  or  garden. 
FoRRWKTiNG,  fi.  Sax.    Foreknowlcdgc.  15249. 
FoRKWOTX,  FoRBWBTB,  V.  Sax.    To  forekuow.  15240. 
FoRrAiTB,  V.  Fr.    To  misdo.  P.  152.  col.  1, 1. 19. 
FoRRFARB,  V.  Sax.    To  fare  ill.  R.  538B. 
FoRPBRED,  part.  po.  Sax.    Much  afraid.  10841.  T.  iv.  ull. 
FoRPiFTK,  n.  Sax.    Forgiveness.  L.  W.  1851. 
FoROON,  inf.  V.  Sax.    To  omit ;  to  lose.  9959  17344. 
FoRORowBN,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Overgrown.  F.  L.  45. 
FoRj 00 RD,  par/,  po.  FR.    AVrongfully  Judged.  B.  K.  275. 
FoRKKRVR,  V.  Sax.    To  carve,  or  cut  through.  17289. 
FoRi.Arr,  par f.  pa.  Sax.    Loft  off  entirely.  12017. 
FoRLBSB,  r.  Sax.    To  lose  entirely.  P.  164,  col.  S,  1.  37. 
FoRLBTB.  V.  Sax.  To  give  over ;  to  quit.  P.  148,  col.  1, 1.  49. 
FoRLoRB  {Forloren),  part,  pa.  Sax.    Utterly  lost.  3505. 
FoRLovNK.  n.  Fr.    Forlonge.  A  term  of  the  chase,  which 

signifies  that  the  game  is  far  off.  Du.  386. 
FuRAiK,  adj.  Sax.  First.  Adam  oure  forme  father,  M.  109, 

col.  2, 1.  2. 
FoRMRST,  adj.  tup.  Sax.    First.  Du.  890. 
FoRMKLL,  A.  F.  371.  is  put  for  the  female  of  any  fowl ; 

more  frequently  for  a  female  eagle.    See  ver.  445.  535. 
FoRPiNED,  part.  pa.   Sax.     Wasted  away;    tormented. 

205.  1455. 
FoRSAKB,  r.  Sax.    To  denie.  Bo.  ii.  pr.  3,  4. 
FoRSHAPBN,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Transfonnod.  T.  ii.  66. 
FoRHHRONKK  {Forshronketi),  part.  pa.  Sax.    Shrunk  up. 

F.  L.  358. 
FoRSLEirruR,  FoRSLOtrrHR,  Forsluoob,  v.  Sax.     To  lose 

through  sloth.  15102.  P.  162,  col.  1, 1. 28. 
FoRsoNOBN,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Tired  with  singing.  R.  G64. 
FoRSTBR,  ».  Fr.    a  forester.  II7. 
Forstrauoht,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Distracted.  l.')035. 
Forth  BY,  adv.  Sax.    Forward  by.  13499.  13532. 
FoRTHKR,  V.  Sax.    To  further;  to  advance.  T.  ii.  136a 
FoRTuiifKB.  f.  Sax.    To  grieve  ;  to  vex.  9780.  T.  ii.  1414. 

FUMTUOUOHT,  pa,  t.  of  FoRTfllNKB.   R.  1671. 


FoRTRRBir,  inf.  m.  of  Fortrbb.  T.  v.  1706. 

FoRTHY,  eonj.  Sax.    Therefore.  1843. 

Fortbodbw,  part  pa,  of  Fortbxai*,  «.  Sax.  TroddaD  dofva 

P.  150,  ool.  1.  L  53. 
Foutuit,  adj.  Fa.    AooidentaL  Bo.  t.  inr.  1. 
Fortuwb,  v.  Fb.    To  make  fortunate.    419.    To  gh«  food 

or  bad  fortune.  2370. 
F<»TUNO08,  Mi(f.  Proceeding  from  fortune.  Bo.  iL  pr.  3;  4 
FoRWAKXO,  part  pa.  Sax.    Having  waked  long.  5016. 
FoBWANDBBD,  part,  pa.  Sax.    Haring  wandered  lea^ 

R.3336. 
FtoRWBUCBD,  part  pa.  Sax.    Much  wrinkled.  R.  360. 
FoRWBFT,  part  pa.  Having  much  wept  C  D.  1833. 
FoRwxRBD,  part  pa.  Sax.    Worn  out.  R.  23&. 
FoRWBRiB,  ati(j.  Sax.    Very  weary.  R.  S336. 
FoRwoRD,  {Foreu;ord)t  n.  Sax.    A  promise,  or  oorenant 

831.854. 
FoBwouHDBD,  part  pa.  Sax.    Much  wounded.  R.  1030. 
FoRWRAPPXD,  parLpa.  Wrapped  up.  1 26^  P.  153,  coL  1,  Las. 
FoRYBLDB,  V.  Sax.    To  repay.  8707.  L.  W.  457. 
FoRYBTB.  V.  Sax.    To  forget.  1884. 
FoRYBTTBN,  part  pa.  3055. 
FosTBR.  n.  Fr.    R.  632a  as  Forstbr. 
FosTRBO,  part  pa,  of  Fostbr,  v.  Sax.    Nonrlsihed.  8916,  & 
FoBTRiNo,  n.  Nutriment  7427. 
FoTX-BOT.  4858.  Immediately.  See  the  n.  and  add  to  the 

instances  there  quoted.  Du.  375. 
FoTB-MAirrBL.  474.  means,  I  suppose,  a  anrt  of  ridiu^f-pdli- 

coat,  such  as  is  now  used  by  market-women. 
FoTHKR,  ft.  Sax.    A  carriage-load;  an  indefinite  large 

quantity.  532.  19ia 
FouDRB,  n.  Fr.    Lightning.  F.  IL  27. 
FoDLB,  II.  Sax.    A  bird.  10463. 
Found,  pa.  t  of  Find.  Supplied.  12471.  Bee  the  n. 
FouNDB,  V.   An.  244.  as  Fonob. 
FotrNDRBD,  pa.  t  of  FouMDBR,  V.  Fr.    Fell  down.  99B0, 
FowBRTiB,  num.  Bax.    Forty.  R.  5733. 
FoxBRTB,  n.  Foxish  manners.  R.  6795. 
Fra  for  Fro,  prep.  Sax.    From.  It  la  sometimes  used 

adverbially.    Til  and  fra,  4037.    To  and  fra  SSSOl 
Frainb,  V.  Sax.    To  ask.  T.  v.  1226. 
Frabnbs.  n.  pL  Sax.    Spots,  freckles.  2171. 
Franchisb,  n.  Fr.    Frankness ;  generosity.  9661.  llftS. 
Frank,  n.    A  denomination  of  French  money;  answerlaf 

at  present  to  the  Livre  Toumois.  13111. 
Frakkblbin,  n.  Fr.  See  his  Charactbr.  ver.  333-3fi.  and 

the  n.  on  ver.  333. 
Fraught,  v.  Sax.    To  freight,  load  a  ship.  4.^91, 
Frk,  adj.  Sax.    Willing ;  unconstruined.  854^— At  liberty. 

5631  ..-Liberal,  bountifuL  13106. 134G2. 
Frbdom,  n.  Sax.  46. 17075.  as  Franchisb. 
Frbbltkb,  n.  Fr.    Frailty.  5674,5. 
Frxoius  for  Phrygius.  Du.  107a 
Frbmob,  Frbubd.  a4j.  Sax.    Strange.  10743.  T.  iL  248.  Tc 

frend  ne  to  rRBMBO.    P.  P.  79. 
Frbnxtikb,  adj.  Fr.    Frantick.    T.  r.  206. 
Frbnskic,  n.  Fr.    A  frenzy.    T.  L  728. 
Frbrk,  n.  Fr.    A  Frier.    See  his  Charactbr.    yct.  20^ 

271.  and  P.  P.  12.  a.  b. 
Frbshb,  v.  Fr.    To  refresh.  R.  1513. 
Frbt,  n.  Fr.    A  band.  L.  W.  225,8.  F.  L.  152. 
Frbt,  Frkttb,  part  pa.  Fr.    Fraught,  filled.   R.  4706.  L 

W.  1 1 15.  C.  L.  124.  or,  perhaps,  Wrought  in  a  kind  of  fret- 

work,    A  sort  of  Blazon  is  called  FretU.    In  R.  ver. 

4705.   And  through  the  fret  full  of  falshetU'-'wt  should 

read— A  trouthe/re</aM  of  faUhede. 
Frbtb,  f.  Sax.    To  eat,  devour.  2070. 
Frktino,  part.  pr.  2021. 
Frkttb  (Freted),  part  pa.  4895. 
Frbvnb,  r.  Sax.    13530. 15901.  as  Frainb. 
Frisb,  pr.  n.  Friezland.  R-  1093. 
Fro  vb.  T.  i.  5.    From  you.    Ye  is  pot  for  Tmt,  that  Fro  ft 

may  rime,  in  appearance  at  least,  with  Jope  and  3Vof«. 

80  in  ver.  7038.  say  ye  rimes  to  praye.   See  more  of  tb«se 

double  rimes  in  the  n.  on  ver.  (^4.  and  add  the  foltowiag 

passages,  in  which  the  (thee),  being  the  eierenth  and 

last  syllable  of  the  versOi  is  to  be  pronoonced  withoat 

any  accent 
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Ycr.  10987.  aUnte  the  rimes  to  pouthe. 

16131.  to  the      tothe. 

18762.  hU  the    tteithe. 

Fmtb,  V.  Fr.    Torubw3746.    T.  iii.  1121. 

FnouNCSUS,  adj.  Fiu    Without  wrinkle.    R.  860. 

FnowAmo,  adj.  Sax.    Averse.  R.  4940. 

FRt-CTVovt.  ff4/.  Fr.    Fruitful.    17384. 

FRUiTB8Tnts,  n.  8ax.    A  female  seller  of  fruit.  12402. 

FuL-z>RivB,  jNir(.  pa.    Fully  driven,  completed.    12402. 

FuTKR  (f.  FoLKB),  n.  Saz.    People.    F.  i.  73. 

FvLKtrMNUKK,  fi.  Sax.    Satiety.  10719. 

FvMKTBRB,  pr.  n.  of  a  plant ;  Fumitory.  14969.     Fomaria 
— purffat  biUm  et  humaree  adustoe,    Ray'H  Synopsis. 

FtruosiTRK,  n.  Fa.    Fumea  arising  from  exceaaive  drink- 
ing. 1U672. 12501. 

FuivoAMiMT,  n,  Fr.  Foundation.  7685. 

FcKiAL,  a<V.  Fr.    Raging.    10762. 

FcsiBLB,iu(/.  Fr.    Capable  of  being  melted.    16324. 

Fy,  iHterf.  Fr.    7M9.    /  »a^/y.    4500.    I  crie  shame. 

O. 

Garrb,  v.  Fr.    To  talk  idly ;  to  lye.  35ia  15072.    Oabbe  I 

qfthii  f    Ba  iL  pr.  5.    JTum  id  mentior  9 
Gacidks.  F.  iii.  116.  is  probably  a  misprint  for  JBaeidett 

though  I  do  not  know  that  Chiron  had  any  right  to  that 

title. 
Gaouno,  n.  Sax.  An  idle  vagabond.  R.  938. 
Gadrrd,  part,  pa.  Sax.    Gathered.  4379. 
Gailkr,  n.  Fn.    Gaoler.  1476. 
Gaillard,  a4f.  Fr.  Brisk,  gay.  3336.  4365. 
GAiTRX-BKRtKa.  14971.    Berries  of  the  dog- wood  tree ;  Cor- 

nvsfcemina, 
Galaxib,  pr,  n.    The  milky  way ;  a  tract  in  the  heaven  so 

called.    F.ii.  428. 
Oalb,  p.  Sax.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  6414. 
Galvridb,  pr,  n.     Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  F.  ilL    382. 

Geoffrey  Vinsauf.  C.  L.  11.    See  Gaufriob. 
Gaucb,  pr.  n.    a  province  of  Spain.  468.     The  famoiis 

shrine  of  SI.  Jamee  at  Composttlla  was  in  Gidicia. 
OAi.i.yoALB,  pr,  n.    Sweet  cyperus.  383. 
GALLiBif ,  Gauan,  pr.  n.  Galen.  433.  1224a  See  the  notes. 
Gaukhb,  n.  Fr.    A  shoe.  10869. 
Galfb,  v.  Sax.    To  gape,  to  yawn.  16984. 
Galpiko,  parL  pr.    Gaping,  yawning.  I0GG4. 
Oalwbs,  ft.  pi.  Sax.    The  gallows.  6240.  14652. 
Oax,  pa.  (.  of  GncMB,  v.  Sax.    Began.  11153.    Gannbk,  p/. 

T.  ij.  194. 
Gar,  v.  Sax.    To  make.  413a 

Garbbbracb.  n.  Fr.    Armour  for  the  arm.  C.  D.  1554. 
Garoatb,  n.  Fr.    The  throat  153tl. 
GARiaomr,  R.  3M9.  Seems  to  be  used  as  a  r.  To  heaL   The 

Orig.  has  Oarison,  a  n.    Healing,  recovery. 
Garmbxbnt,  r.  Fr.    a  garment.    Magd.  354. 
Garnbr,  n,  Fr.    A  granary,  or  store-room.  R.  1148. 68ia 
Garwiso!*,  n.  Fr.    A  guard,  or  garrison.  M.  107.,  cuL  2, 

1.6&    R.  4204. 
GAsrNBRs,  n.  Sax.  Gaatllneas.  Bo.  iiL  pr.  5. 
Gatb.  Gattb.  pa.  C  of  Gbt,  v.  Sax.  Gate;  Bcgate.  R. 

2608.  L.  W.  SS61. 

R.  Sax.  a  way.  Went  her  gate.  R.  3332.  Went  her  way. 

Gatisobiv,  pr,  n.  436.    John  Gatesdcn,  author  of  a  medical 

work,  entitled  Ro$a  Anglicana^  in  the  XlVth  Century. 

See  Tanner,  in  v. 
Oattothbo.  47a  See  the  note. 
Gauob,  n.  Fr.  Jest  12323.  T.  il.  351. 
Gacdbs,  pi.    Ridicnloua  tricks.  P.  161,  coL  1,  L  4ft. 
Gacdbo.  159.    See  the  note. 
Oaufriob,  pr,  n.  15353.    Bee  the  note. 
Gavrb,  v.    To  stare.  3825.  5332.    For  them,  that  oaitrbd 

and  east  on  me  their  eight    Lydg.  Trag.  B.  ix.  f.  22.  b. 
Gawaiit,  pr,  n,  nephew  to  King  Arthur,  by  his  sister, 

married  to  King  Lot     So  says  the  BritUh  Ilistorp, 

which  goes  under  the  name  of  Geojfirep  0/ Monmouth  ; 

and  I  brieve  it  will  be  in  vain  to  look  for  any  more 

•nthcntio  genealogist  of  all  that  family.    He  is  there 

called  Walganus.    The  French  Romancers,  who  have 

built  upon  GeofFirey's  foundations,  agree  in  describing 

OAwain  as  a  model  of  knighUg  courUtp,    To  this  hia 


establislied  character  our  author  alludes  in  tot.  104QQ> 
and  in  R.  2209. 

Gaylbr,  n.  Fr.   1472.  as  Gailbr. 

Gbant,  n.  Fa.  Giant    The  Crane  the  geant,  A.  F.  344. 

Grar,  n.  F.  L.  26.    See  Gbrb. 

Gbnob,  for  Gent.  B.  K.  127. 

Ge.vblon,  pr.  n.  of  one  of  Charlemaigne*s  officers,  who,  by 
his  treachery,  was  the  cause  of  the  defeat  at  Roncevaux, 
the  death  of  Roland,  itc.  for  which  he  was  torn  to  pieces 
by  horses.  This  at  least  is  the  account  of  the  author 
who  calls  himself  Archbishop  T^rpin,  and  of  the  Ro- 
mancers who  followed  him ;  upon  whose  credit  the  name 
of  Oenelont  or  Oanelon,  was  for  several  centuries  a 
synonymous  expression  for  the  worst  of  traitors.  Our 
author  alludes  to  his  treachery,  ver.  14699. 15233.  and  to 
his  punishment,  ver.  13124.    See  also  Du.  1121. 

Gbnt,  a4J.  Fr.    Neat,  pretty.  3234. 13645. 

Gbivtbrib,  n.  Fr.    Gentility.    6728. 

Gbntil,  adj,  Fr.  in  its  original  sense  means  Well-born  ; 
of  a  noble  family.  6735.  R.  2194.  //  y  avoit  un  Cheva- 
lier, Capitaine  de  la  ville  ;— point  gentilhomme  n*estoit : 
— et  Vavott  fait,  pour  sa  vaillance,  le  Roy  Edouard  Che- 
valier. Froitisart,  v.  iL  c.  77>— It  commonly  put  fur 
Civil ;  liberal  /  gentlemanlike, 

Gbntillbssb,  n.  Fr.  follows  the  significations  of  Gknttl. 

Gbomancis,  n.  Fr.  Divination  by  figures  made  on  the 
earth.  P.  16a  col.  1, 1.  27. 

Gbrk,  n.  Sax.  All  sorts  of  instruments ;  of  Cookery.  354. 
of  War.  2182.  of  Apparel.  8248.  of  Chemistry.  16:63.  In 
hir  qnainte  geres.  1533.    In  their  strange  faahions. 

Gbrik,  GKRruL.  1538.  154a  Cliangeable.  Probably  from 
the  Fr.  Qirer,    To  turn  round.    GiBHriru  T.  iv.  2H6. 

Gbru>nd,  n.  Fr.  A  garland.  66a  The  name  of  a  dog.  15389 

Gassx.  V.  Sax.    To  guess.  2595.  3467* 

Gbst,  n.  Sax.    A  guest  8314. 

Gkstb,  v.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  173.M. 

GesTKS,  r.  pi.  Lat.  Actions;  adventures.  T.  iL  1349 
The  Roman  gestes.  1015a    See  the  note. 

Gbstcur,  n.    A  relator  of  gestes.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  13775. 

Gkt,  n.  Fr.  Oeste.  Fashion ;  behaviour.  684.  See  tlie 
note.  With  that  false  get.  16745.  With  that  cheating 
contrivance. 

Gbthb.  for  GoBTH.  L.  W.  2143. 

GiK,  V.  Sax.    To  guide.  15604.  15627. 

GiGGXs,  n.  pi,  F.  iii.  852.  Irregular  sounds,  produced  by 
4he  wind,  he  Gignc,  Fr.  signified  a  musical  instrument^ 
like  a  fiddle ;  and  from  thence  a  sort  of  light  tune. 
Menage,  in  v.  It  is  probably  a  word  of  Teutonic  origi- 
nal.   See  Junius. 

G(lbxrtin,  pr,  n.  An  Englihh  Physician  of  the  xnith 
Century.  See  Fabricius  Dibl.  Med.  JEt.  in  v.  GiLBBBToa 
DB  AquiLA. 

GiLouR,  ft.  Fr.    a  deceiver.  4319. 

Gilt.  part.  pa.  Sax.  Gilded;  of  the  colour  of  gold. 
L.  W.  230. 

Gilt,  n.  Sax.    Guilt  5969. 

GiLTB-LBs,  a<HJ.  Sax.    Free  from  guilt  1312.  1314. 

GiLTir.  adj.  Sax.    Guilty.  50ea    Conf-  .^m.  62.  b. 

Gix,  It.  Fr.    Engine :  contrivance.  10442.  16633. 

GiNfliBBR.  n.  Fr.    Ginger.  R.  1369- 

Ginnr,  f.  Sax.    To  begin.  T.  v.  657. 

Gipcikrr,  n.  Fr.    A  pouch  or  purse.  35a 

GiPK,  n.  Fr.    An  upper  frock,  or  caseock.  R.  7214. 

GiPo.y,  n.  Fr.    A  short  cassock.  75.  2172. 

Guu>R,  V.  Sax.  To  strike;  to  smite.  14464.  This  word  it 
perhaps  the  original  of  Qride,  in  Spenser.  See  Obs.  on 
Sp.  V.  ii.  p.  62. 

GmoKLsTBOx,  n.  Sax.  The  waist ;  the  place  of  the  girdle. 
R.82a 

GiRLBs,  n.  pi.  Sax.  Young  pcrsonsj  either  mala  or 
female.  6Ga 

Girt,  part.  pa.  of  Girob.  Thurgh  girt  1012.  SmlttsB 
through. 

GisARMK,  It.  Fr.  a  batlle-ax.  11. 5978.  See  Dn  Cango^  tn 
V.  Gisarma, 

Gisr,  n.  Fr.  Guise ;  fashion.  2127*  At  his  meen  gisi.  ML 
In  his  own  manner ;  as  he  would  wish. 

Grrx,  n.  Fr.    A  gown.  39591.  6141. 
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OiTKXMB,  n.  Fr.    a  guitar.  9333.  4304. 

GiTBRNiifo,  n.    Playing  on  a  Giterae.  3363. 

Gladb.  v.  Sax.    To  make  glad.  11S80.  14817* 

Gladxr,  n.    One  that  maketh  glad.  2224. 

Gladsom,  €u(f.  Sax.    Pleasant  14784. 

Glass  for  Glosje,  r.  T.  r.  469. 

.  V.  Sax.    To  put  glass  into  windows.  IhL  323. 

Gj^asinob,  n.    Glass-work.  Du.  327. 

Glb,  n.  Sax.    Mirth.  13769.— Musick.  T.  IL  1036.    Glsbb, 

pi.    Musical  instruments.  F.  iiL  119. 
Glbdb,  n.  Sax.    A  burning  coal.  3379.    Guedxs,  pU  3881. 

Sparks  of  fire. 
Glbirb,  n.  Fr.    The  white  of  on  egg.  16274. 
GuBNT.  pa.  (.    Glanced.  T.  iv.  1223. 
Glbtr,  n,  Fb.  Olaive.    A  lance.  C.  L.  544. 
GuMsiNO,  n.    Glimmering.  10257. 
GLiTBRBir»  pr.  t.  pi.  of  GLrrrsR,  v.  Sax.  979> 
Gu)DB,  pa.  t  of  Glibb,  v.  Sax.  10707.  13832.    She  oloob 

forth,  as  an  adder  doth.    Con/.  Am.  105. 
Glombb,  v.  Sax.    To  look  gloomy.  R.  4356. 
Glosb,  n.  Fr.    A  comment  or  interpretation.  7374. 
■  V.  To  comment,  or  interpret.  6609.  6701.— To  speak 

tenderly.  10225.— To  flatter.  6091.  16983. 
Glotoic ,  n.  Fr.    A  glutton.  R.  4307. 
Glowbobn,  pa.  t.  pi.  of  Glow,  v.  Sax.  2134. 
Gnarrb,  n.  Sax.    A  hard  knot  in  a  tree.  651. 
Gnat,  n.  Sax.  is  put  for  any  litUe,  leortMtss  thing.  6929L 

17204. 
Gnidino,  part.  pr.  Sax.    Rubbing.  2506. 
GNorrx,  n.  318a    **  An  old  cuff;  a  miser.**    Gloss.  Ur.    I 

know  not  upon  what  authority. 
Gnowb,  pa.  t.  of  Gkawb,  v.  Sax.    14758. 
Go,  V.  Sax.  means  sometimes  To  walk,  in  contradistinction 

to  riding.  1353.  2254. 

(Gon),  part.  pa.  T.  ii.  796. 

GoBBcr,  n.  Fr.    A  morsel ;  a  bit  698. 

God,  n.  Sax.    Ood  tqfornt.  R.  7^94.  T.  i.  1060.    God  going 

before.    Deo  /avente..—Ooddes  amut  two.   6416.   12588. 

Oodde*  bones.  12629.  12906.     Vulgar  oaths— .^   Ooddes 

kichel.  7329.    See  the  note.    A*  Ooddes  half.  6632.    See 

Ualfb. 
GoDB,  Good,  n.  Sax.    Wealth  {  goods.  7534, 6. 
Gode-lbs,  adj.    AVithout  money  or  goods.  13220. 
Godblyhbdb,  n.  Sax.    Goodness.  R.  46<>4.  T.  iii.  1738. 
GooB.MBse,  n.  Sax.    At  godenest.  H,  \AiA.    AtadvantagOi 

And  so  we  should  read  in  R.  3462.  where  the  Editt  hare 

At  gode  mes.    The  Grig,  has  en  ban  point. 
GoDSiR,  n.  Sax.  A  gossip ;  a  godfather.  P.  167,  col.  2, 1.  68. 
GopisH.  adj.  Foolish.  T.  ui.  585.  from  the  Fr.  Qoffe  /  Dull, 

stupid. 
Gold,  n.    A  flower,  commonly  called  A  TurnsoU  1931. 

Gower  says,  that  Leucothea  was  changed 

Into  afloure  teas  named  oolde, 
Which  stont  governed  of  the  sonne. 

Conf.  Am.  121.  b. 

GoLD-HBWBiV,  adj.  Sax.    Of  a  golden  hewe,  or  colour.  2502. 

GoLDsMtTHRiB,  11.  Sax.    Goldsmith's  work.  2500. 

Golet,  n.  Fr.    The  throat,  or  gullet  R.  7096. 

GoLiAROBis.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  562. 

GOMME,  n.  Fr.    Gum.  L.  W.  121. 

GoM,  it\f.  m.  Sax.  To  go.  2612.  So  mote  I  gon.  31  la  11089. 
So  may  I  fare  welL  So  mote  I  ride  or  go.  7524.  So  may 
Ifare  well,  riding  or  walking,  i.  c  in  all  my  proceedings. 
See  Go. 

. pr.  t.  pi.  771.  2604.  2965. 

—  part.  pa.    Gone.  4437.  6137. 

Go.vpANo.v,  n.  Fr.    A  banner,  or  standard.    R.  1201.  2018. 

OoNO,  n.  Sax.    A  little-house  ;  a  jakes.  P.  167,  col.  1,  L  36. 

Go.VNE,  n.    A  gun.  L.  W.  637.  F.  iii.  553. 

GossKSy  CossE,  jm.  I.  pi.  of  QfSSK.  11230.  15086. 

GoRK,  n.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  .32.37.  since  which  it  has  been 
suggested  to  me  by  a  learned  person,  whom  I  hare  not 
the  honour  to  know,  that  Oore  is  a  common  name  for  a 
slip  of  cloth  or  linen,  which  is  inserted  in  order  to  widen 
a  garment  in  any  particular  place.    Goor  op  a  cloth. 

.  Ladhia.  Prompt  Parr.  See  also  the  Glossary  to  Ken- 
Sct'B  Faroch.  Antlq.  in  y.  Gore.    This  sense  will  suit 


Tei7  well  with  the  context  of  rer.  3237t  but  hardly,  I 
think,  with  that  of  rer.  13719;  unless  we  sappose,  that 
gore  is  there  put  for  shirt,  becmuae  shirts  hare  usually 
gores  in  them.  The  expressi<»i  would  ootainlybe  my 
aukward,  and  unlike  Chaucer's  general  manner,  bat  ia 
this  place,  the  Rime  </  Sire  Topas,  he  may  be  supposed 
to  hare  taken  it  purposely  from  (me  of  those  old  Bo* 
mances,  which  are  the  objects  of  his  ridictile.  See  the 
n  on  y&e.  13845. 

Gotix  for  Gobs.  C  D.  1286.  Goeth. 

Gospxllbrb,  n.  Sax.    Evangelist.    R.  6887* 

GoasoMXR,  n.  A  thin  oobweb-liko  aubetance  whidi  flte 
about  in  the  air.  10573. 

GosT,  n.  Sax.    Spirit ;  mind.  5679. 

Goth,  imp.  m.  2  pers.  pU  Go  ye.  St560.  14300. 

GorBRNAiLUB,  ft.  Fr.    Gorcmment,  steerage.  90GB. 

GouNB-CLOTB.  7829.  7834.  Cloth  enough  to  make  a  fowiu 

Gourd,  n.  A  ressel  to  carry  liquor ;  perisaps  so  called  fr«a 
its  shape.  17031, 40. 

GowER,  pr.  ft.  T.  r.  1856.  An  eminent  l&igUsh  poet  to 
whom  Chaucer  directs  his  Troittu  and  Creseide.  Some 
circumstances  relating  to  him  are  toadied  upon  in  the 
Essay,  ftc.  n.  65.  the  Discoune,  dca  {.  xnr.  xr.  n.  15,  IS 
and  in  the  notea,  p.  202. 

Gracx.  n.  Fb.  Farour.  3071.  Sorp  girau.  6^8.  Btrii 
grace.  16133.    Misfortune.  T.  1.  7i3L 

So  fun  of  sorowe  am  I,  sothe  to  nyne. 
That  oextainly  no  more  horde  gretce 
May  sit  on  me,  for  why  ?  thwe  is  no  space. 

So  Hercules,  ap.  Euripid.  H(.  M.  1250. 

rtfi40  Ktuun  ill,  m'tvMir^  cr3-*  ixfi  rt^j. 

The  criticiam  of  Longinua,  sect  xju  ia  perhapa  equally 

applicable  to  both  passages. 

With  harde  grace,  TBlOw  is  to  be  underatood  aa  spokoi, 

in  a  parenthesis,  of  the  Cherl ;  Misfortune  attend  him  I 

See  With.    Save  your  grace.    M.  108.  ooL  2, 1.  6a    Whh 

your  farour.  Sauve  votre  grace. 
Gragous,  a<U*  Fr.    Agreeable.  3693.  Graceful.  8I89l 
Gramb,  n.  Sax.    Grief.  16871.  Anger.  T.  iii.  1090i 

Felle  it  to  gode  or  oramb.  P.  L.  SS7. 

Grammbrb,  n.  Fr.    Grammar.  13466. 

Grand  mbrcib,  Fr.    Great  thanks.  8964. 

Grane,  n.  Fr.    A  grain ;  a  single  seed.  T.  U.  1028. 

Grakob,  n.  Fr.    A  Farm-house.  3668. 

Grapinbl,  n.  Fr.    A  grappling-iron.  L.  W.  640. 

Gratchb,  R.  7368.  *'  is  perhaps  the  same  with  Oraitke,  if 

not  mistaken  for  it"     Gloss.  Ur.  See  GRsrrBB.    The 

Orig.  has— s'AOCRNB  eomme  begupne. 
GnArB,  V.  Sax.  To  carre ;  to  engrare.  T.  ii.  47.  T.  iiL  1468. 

(Graven),  part.  pa.    Buried.  6647.  11288. 

GRAUifsoN,  pr.  n.  C.  M.  T.  rer.  ult  See  An  account  <if  (Ju 

works  of  Chaucer,  &c.  in  this  rol.  p.  446. 
Grb,  ft.  Fr.    Pleasure ;  satisfaction,  from  Oratvs,  Lat. 

To  receive  in  gre,  4679l  9027.  To  take  kindly.    The  gre. 

2735.    The  prize.  See  the  note. — From  Gradus,  Lat.  it 

signifies  A  step,  or  degree,  9249. 
Gredb,  n.  Sax.    A  greedy  person.  R.  6002. 

V.  Barb.  Lat.    To  cry.   C  N.  135. 

Grein,  n.   Fr.    Orein  de  Paris.    R.  1369.  de  Paradit. 

Orlg.  G  rains  of  Paradise ;  a  sort  of  spioe.    The  same  arc 

meant  in  rer.  3690.— Gram  of  Portingale.    1546S.  A  sort 

of  scarlet-dye,  called  Kermes,  or  Vermillion. 
Greithe,  t7.  Sax.    To  prepare,  make  ready.  4307.  14612. 
Greneubd,  n.  Sax.    Childishness.  4583. 
Grrse,  n.  Fr.    Grease.  135.  6069. 
Grete  for  Gredb,  r.  R.  4116. 

Grbttx,  pa.  t.  of  Grbtb,  v.  Sax.  Greeted;  saluted.  IM71. 8858 
GaxrES,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Groves.  1497.  R.  3019. 
Grille, a^.  I{.  73-  f.  Horrible.  Grvmm.  oarL axd  rorrtbu 

Horridus.  Prompt  Parr. 
GniNTfor  Grindeth.  5971 
Grinte,  pa.  t.  of  Grind,  v.  Sax.    Ground.    Grint  tcili 

his  teeth.  7743.  Gnashed  with  h.  t 
Grintinu,  n.  Grinding ;  gnashing.  P.  150,  coL  2,  L  S7. 
Gris,  n.  Fr.    A  species  of  Furr.  See  the  n.  oa  rer.  liH* 
Grisly,  o^f.  Sax.   PreadfoL  1973.  631& 
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Gaochb,  r.  Sax.    To  grutch ;  to  murmur.  3861.  (K)25. 

GaorF,  a4f.  Sax.    Flat  on  the  ground.  951.  13605.  U.  2561 . 

Gnomi,  n.  Fb.  The  snowt  of  a  swine.  P.  149,  col.  2, 1. 29. 
A  banging  lip.  T.  i.  390. 

V.  To  hang  the  Up,  in  discontent.  R.  7099. 

GaowB,  V.  Fa.    To  groan.    To  grunt  7411. 

Grokt,  pa.  L  14627.    Groaned. 

Oaops,.  V.  Sax.  To  search;  to  examine  by  feeling. 
73901  7733. 

GaoT,  n.    A  coin,  worth  four-pence.  6874.  7546. 

GBouNoair,  part.  pa.  of  QaiKD.  16243. 

GaoYxmo,  n.  2462.    Discontent.    See  Groinc 

GtTxanoy,  m  Fa.    Reward ;  Recompense.  7460. 8759. 
r.    To  reward.  P.  152,  col.  1,  i.  55. 

GvBaooNLXs,  Oft/.  Without  reward.  B.  K.  400. 

Guiio,  pr.  n.  L.  W.  1462.  Guido  ob  Columpnis.  F.  iiL 
381.  Ouido  dalle  Colonne,  of  Messina  in  Sicily,  a  lavryer 
and  poet,  died  about  1290.  Quadrio.  vol.  iL  p.  160.  Ills 
HiUoTTf  of  the  Trqfan  war,  to  which  our  author  refers, 
was  written  in  Latin,  and  finished  in  1287.  See  the  n. 
CD  Ter.  I5I47.  I  have  there  intimated  my  suspicion, 
that  he  translated  it,  for  the  most  part,  from  a  French 
Ronuuice  of  Benoit  de  SainU  More.  However  that  may 
have  been,  Onido's  work  ia  certainly  the  original,  from 
which  the  later  writers  of  the  middle  ages  have  generally 
taken  their  accotmts  of  Trojan  affairs.  It  was  translated 
into  Italian  in  1324  by  Filippo  Ceffi*  a  Florentine.  Qua- 
drio, vol.  vl.  p.  475.  A  French  translation  is  also 
extant,  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  trantlaUe  en  FranfoU 
premierement  du  commandement  du  Maire  de  la  eiti  de 
BeauvaiSt  tn  nom  et  en  honneur  de  Karles  le  roy  de 
France^  Tan  mil  ooc.  quatre  vingts.  MS.  Reg.  16.  F.  ix. 
This  is  probably  the  French  translation  mentioned  by 
Lydgato  in  the  Prologue  to  his  Boke  ef  Troye,  which  is 
a  mere  paraphrase  in  veree  of  Guide's  history,  with 
some  digresalxnis  and  additions  of  his  own.  Lyd- 
gate's  work  was  finished,  as  he  tells  us  himself  at 
the  end,  in  1490. 

H. 

HABBRoaoir,  n.  Fa.   A  dhninutire  of  Hauberg,  a  coat  of 

mail.  76.  13790. 
Habiutss,  fk  Fa.    Ability.  C.  L.  1044. 
Habitaclbs.  n.  pi.  Fa.    Places  of  habitation.  F.  iiL  104. 
HABfTB,  V.  Fa.    To  dwelL    R.  660. 
HABUNDAirr,  parU  pr.  Fa.    Abundant  7935. 
Hackxm Aix,  ft.  Fa.    An  amblmg  horse,  or  pad.    R.  1137. 
Hacxino,  n.  Fb.    Cutting  in  pieces.  F.  iiL  213. 
HADnsN.  pa.tpl.^  Have.  375.  762. 
Haf, pa.  Lot Hsvx.  r. Sax.    Heaved,  raised.  243a 
Haik,  Hay,  n.  Fa.    A  hedge.  R.  54.  3007. 
Hajlx,  n.  Sax.    Health  ;  welfare.  4067. 
HAI1.B8,  j»r.  n.  of  an  Abbey  in  Gloucestershire.    See  the  n. 

on  ver.  12587. 
Hairb,  n.  Fb.    a  hair  cloth.  15601.  R.  438. 
Hakxnby,  ft.  Fa.  16027.  as  Hackbnaib. 
Bakiioh,  a.  Fa.    A  short  cassock,  without  sleeves.  13789. 
Haldkn  for  HoLDBN,  part.  pa.  of  Hold.  4206. 
Halfb.  n.  Sax.    A  side ;  a  part    A'  Ooddes  half.  5632. 

Du.  370.    On  Ctod's  part;  with  God's  favour.    A' this 

hal/e  Ood.  T.  L.  L  325.  b.    On  this  side  of  God.    Four 

kalvti.  3481.    Four  sides. 
IlAU.  |>r.  n.  433.    An  Arabian  Physician.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr. 

t.  xiiL  p.  17. 
Halkb,  n.  Sax.    A  comer.  11433L  15779. 
Halpb,  pa.  tot  Help,  r.  Sax.  14052.  R.  1911. 
Hau.  n.  Sax.    The  neck.  4493. 
Halsx,  v.  Bax.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  13575. 
Halt,  pa.t.ot  Uold,  v.  Sax.    Held,  or  kept  5141 . 
■^—  for  Holt,  L  e.  Holdeth.    Du.  621. 
Halts,  r.  Fa.    To  go  lamely.  Du.  622. 
Hamb  for  Homb,  n.  Sax.  4030. 

Bamblx,  r.  Sax.    To  hamstring ;  to  cut  off.  T.  IL  964. 
Hambbs.  n.  pL  Sax.    Hammers.  Du.  1164. 
Haw,  iV.  •«.  of  IlATB,  V.  Sax.  754.  1048.  2109. 

pr.  t  pi.  981.  1022.  7581. 

HswtFHWB^  P.  ]&5k  coL  2, 1,  no.  appears  from  the  context 

to  mean  a  §ort  t/breechet. 


Happb,  m.  Sax.    Chance.  13168.  Bo.  v.  pr  I. 

V.    To  happen.  687.  6467. 

Habd,  ac(f.  Sax.  Hard.  Harde  prace.  7810.  16133.  Mis- 
fortune. See  Gbacb.   It  is  used  adverbially.  1)879.  13133L 

Hardr,  v.  Sax.    To  make  hard.  IQ5!>9. 

Hardelv  (Hardily),  adv.  Fa.  Boldly.  10147.  adv.  Sax. 
Certainly.  7867-  7901.  9186.  T.  v.  673. 

IlAROiiiG,  n.  Sax.    Hardening.  10557. 

Harib,  v.  Fa.  To  hurry.  To  harie  and  dratee.  P.  149,  coL 
2,  I.  64. 

Harikd,  part.  pa.  Hurried.  2728.  Us  seroient  h&ries  en 
grand  manere.    Froissart,  v.  i.  c.  225. 

Harlot,  n.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  649. 

HAfiLOTaiKS,  n.  pi.    Ribaldries.  563. 

HARNKrs,  n.  Fr.    Armour.  1615.    Furniture.  571& 

Uarnkisk,  r.  Fr.    To  dress.  H.  2648. 

Harow,  interj.  Fa.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  3286. 

Harfour,  n.  Fb.  A  harper.  T.  il.  1030.  In  the  Act  of 
Resumption,  28  H.  vL  there  is  a  proviso  in  favour  of 
John  Turges,  Harpour  with  the  Queen,  tor  the  reversion 
of  an  annuity  of  10  Marks,  after  the  death  of  William 
Langton,  MinstreU. 

HAawBD,  p.  u  of  Harivb,  r.  Sax.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  3512. 

Hasardour.  n.  Fa.  A  Player  at  Hazard ;  A  gamester.  12530. 

Hasarorib.  n.  Fr.    Gaming,  in  general.  12524. 

Hasblwodb.  T.  iiL  892.  Y.  585.  1174.  All  these  passages 
plainly  allude  to  the  same  proverbial  saying,  which 
appears  to  have  been  used  in  scorn  or  derision  of  any 
improbable  hope  or  expectation.  AVhy  it  was  so  used, 
is  beyond  my  reach  to  discover.  It  may  be  proper  how- 
ever to  mention  that  in  T.  ilL  892.  MS.  HarL  3943.  reads— 
Jlaselteode  is  shaken ;— and  that  the  passage,  T.  v.  11/4. 
is  an  imitation  of  the  following  in  the  Filostrato.  See 
Essay,  die.  n.  62. 

Ma  pandero  seco  tacitamente 
Ride  de  cio  che  Troylo  dloea — 
Chel  si  fusse  sembiante  facea 
Di  creddrlo,  e  dicia,  di  mungibelo 
Aspetta  il  vento  questo  tapinello. 
Hastif,  adj.  Fa.    Hasty.  3545. 
Hastifly,  adv.    Hastily.  13546. 
Hatb,  v.  Sax.    To  be  named.  K.  38. 
Uaubkrk,  n.  Fr.    A  coat  of  mail.  13792. 
IIavbn,  inf.  m.  of  Havb,  r.  Sax.    Bo.  iv.  pr.  2.    It  Is  more 

commonly  abbreviated  into  IIav. 
Hauncb.  v.  Fr.    To  raise,  to  enhance.  B.  K.  431. 
Haunt,  n.  Fr.    Custom  ;  practice.  449. 
Haunts,  v.  Fa.    To  practise.  1*.  164.  col.  2.  L  4. 
Hau.ntbdb.v,  pa.  t.  pi.  12.'»a    Practised,  frequented. 
Hautkin,  adj.  Fa.    Haughty.  3739.— Loud.  122G4 A  hau- 

teinfaucon.  L.  W.  11 18.    A  high-flying  hawk ;  Fauleon 

haultain,  Fr. 
Ha  VOIR  for  Avoir,  n.  Fr.    Wealth.  R.  4720. 
Hawb,  n.  Sax.    A  hawthom-berr}*.  6241.   T.  iiL  8J6  —A 

farm-yard.  12789.    A  church-yard.  P.  165,  coL  1, 1.  10. 
liAWSBAKR,  4515.    See  the  note. 
Hb,  proR.  Sax.  is  often  prefixed  in  all  its  cases  to  proper 

names  emphatically,  according  to  the  Saxon  usage.    lie 

Moises.  10564.    He  Tilyus.  T.  L  787.    See  the  n.  on  ver. 

9594.— Hb  is  also  frequently  used  for  It  in  all  cases. 

7550.  7838.  9737.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  9594. 
Hbd,  n.  Sax.    Head.    On  his  hcd.  1346.    On  pain  of  losing 

his  head.    See  the  note. 
IIxnoB  for  UiDDB  (Hidden.)  L.  W.  208. 
Uroobs,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Hedges.  15224. 
Hbisuoqk.  a.  F.  612.    Citrruco,  a  little  bird,  which  is 

supposed  to  hatch  the  Cuckow's  egg,  and  to  be  destroyed 

by  the  young  Cuckows.  Sp. 
Hblb.  t'.  Sax.    Ifelan.    To  hide.  6531.  R.  6882. 

V.  Sax.    Hclan.    To  hcnl ;  to  helpw  1250.  iOK5. 

n.  Sax.    Health.  3104.  4237. 

Hblblbs,  adj.    Helpless.  T.  v.  1592. 

TIblisk,  pr.  n.    Elyiduro.  C.  L.  119. 

Hblmkd,  parL  pa.  Fa.    Armed  with  an  helmet  1437C. 

T.  ii.  593. 
HsLofvis,  pr.  n.  6259.    Eloisa,  the  mistress  of  Abelanl. 

See  a  summary  of  their  history  in  Rom.  de  la  Rose,  ver. 

9172-9247. 
UxM,&6/.c.p/.  ofHB.  Them.  S€oHrai;andBMiy,&frn.88> 
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IIni8Kl.r.  IIK1I6ELVB,  HXIKKLTXN.     BeO  SSLF. 

HB.VCHUKN.  n.  p/.  Pages.  P.  L.  252.  See  a  note  on  the 
Midiummer  NighVi  Dream  of  Shakespeare.  Act  ii.  Sc.  2. 
Last.  Edit 

IlBif Ds.  lUifOT,  adj.  Sax.    Civn ;  courteous.  6868.  3190. 

UsxBN.  4031.  Uknnb.  2358.  3887.  BBifNBa.  It  4922. 
IIbns.  12621.  adv.  Sax.    Hence. 

IlBNo.  pa.  U  and  part,  of  Hamo»  v.  Sax.  360. 678.  9757. 

HBiVNBsroRTH,  odv.  Sax.    Henceforth.  10972. 

IlK/vTK,  V.  Sax.    To  take  hold  of ;  to  catch.  906.  7062. 

IIbnt,  pa.  t,  and  part.  700. 6899.  1583. 

Hbpb,  n.  Sax.  Aheap.  To  kepe.  T.  111.  1770.  Bo.  ir. pr.6. 
Together ;  in  a  heap.— The  fruit  of  the  Dog-rose.  13677* 

Hkbaud,  n.  Fr.    a  herald.  2535. 

Hbrbbroaob,  n.  Fb.    Lodging.  4397* 

Hbrbbroboubs,  n.  pi.  Fn.  Providen  of  lodgings;  Har- 
bingers. 5417. 

Hkrberwk,  n.  Sax.  An  inn;  a  lodging.  767<  41431— The 
place  of  the  Sun.  11347.  In  ver.  405.  (see  the  note)  it 
rather  means,  I  think,  A  harbour.— VLkkbem.  T.  it  1705. 
F.  L.  49.    An  arhour. 

V.  Sax.    To  lodge.  R.  6145. 

Hkro.  Hixrdx,  n.  Sax.  A  keeper.  605.  15660.— Hxrdb- 
OROMXS.  F.  iii.  135.    Shepherd-boys. 

IIXRDBs,  n.  pi.  Coarse  flax,  llerdt^  fibra  linL  KiUan.  It 
1233. 

That  not  ofhcmpe  ne  heerdis  tnu. 

So  this  yer.  is  written  in  Ms.  Hunter.     The  Orig.  has 

only — file  nefut  de  bourrae. 
Hbrb  for  HiRB,  pron.  2059. 3691.  4880.  and  in  other  places, 

/or  the  sake  of  the  rime. 
Hbrb,  adv.  Sax.    In  this  place. 
in  composition,  signifies  this,  without  including  any 

idcaofpZacf.    Hereagaitui.  dOil.    Against  this.    Here^ 

bf/orn.  1586.    Before  this. 
r.  Sax.    To  hear.  2347. 


Hbro,  Hbrdb,  pa.  t.  and  ^Nirt  221.  955.  1597. 

Hbrdbk,  pa.  Upl.  15382. 

Hbrb.  n.  Sax.    Hair.  677* 

Hbrbk,  adj.    Made  of  hair.  12670. 

Hbrki.no,  part.  pr.  of  Hbrkb,  v.  Sax.    Hearkening.  1039^ 

Ubrmes,  pr.  n.  16902.   A  chemical  treatise  under  hit  name 

is  extant  in  the  Theat.  Chemic.  t  iv.    See  Fabric.  Bibl. 

Gr.  L.  i.  c.  la  Hbrmbs  Ballxnus.  F.  iil.  183.  AVhcther  a 

different  person  from  him  Ju»t  mentioned,  I  cannot  telL 
Hbrnb,  n.  Sax.    A  comer.  11433.  16 1 26. 
Hbronehb,  n.  Fr.  A  hawk  made  to  file  only  at  the  heron. 

T.  iv.  413.  L.  W.  1118. 
Ubroksbwxs,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Young  Herons.  10382.    See  the 

note. 
Hbrtb  for  IIcrt,  v.  Sax.    Du.  883. 
n.  Sax.    Heart    JUrteblood.  6300.  12836.    Heart's 

blood.    Ilerte-tpone,    Sec  the  n.  on  ver.  2608. 
Hertblrs,  adj.    Without  courage.  14914. 
IlBUTLy,  adj.    Hearty.    10310. 
Hrrv,  v.  Sax.    To  praise   8492.  13548. 
Hbryino,  n.    Pral.se.  13389. 

Hbstr.  n.  Sax.  Command.  12574.— Promise.  It  4475.  7. 
Hkt,  Hkttb,  pa.  t.  of  IIktc,  r.  Sax.  Heated.  A.  F.  145. 
Hbtb,  v.  Sax.    To  promise  2400.  4754.    To  be  oilled.  Du. 

200.    See  Hiohtb. 
HETnK.vRssx,  n.  Sax.    Country  of  Heathens.  4.0.  5532. 
Hkthihg,  n.  Sax.    Contempt  4108.    All  it  thy  hkthino 

fallen  upon  thee,  P.  L.  273. 
Hbvb,  v.  Sax.    To  heave,   to  raise.  552.— v.  neuL    To 

labour.  T.  ii.  1289. 
Hkvbd.  h.  Sax.  Head.  P.  il.  42.  Every  virtue  in  myheved. 

So  I  apprehend  this  lino  should  be  read,  in»tead  of  in  me 

heved. 
Hbtkn  QiTBKx,  n.  Sax.    The  queen  of  heaven ;  the  Virgin 

Mar>.  16557. 
Hbw  or  LiifoiLN,  pr.  n.  1.3614.  See  Discourse,  d:c.  §.  xxxxu 
Hbivb,  v.  Sax.    To  cut.  1424. 
r.  neut.  C.  L.  9R0.  T.  L.  L  325.  b.    He  that  heweth  to 

hU,  Ufilh  chippet  he  may  lese  hit  tight.  Su  Conf.  Am.lB.\). 

Full  o/le  he  hewfth  up  to  hye, 
That  chpppet  fallen  in  hit  eye. 


Hbwx,  n.  Bax.    Colour ;  appearance.  1090L  T.  U.  2L 
Hbwbo,  fKirt  ]Ni.    Coloured.  11557. 
Hbxt,  ac(A  tuperL  Sax.  Highest  C.  D.34A.  Hegk,  Btg^etl, 
HeghttfUext,  In  the  same  maimer  jr«jr<  is  formed  froB 
Negh, 
Hinoos,  adj.  Fr.    Dreadful.  35901 
HiDOUSLT,  ocfv.    Terribly.  1703. 
HiB,  V.  Sax.    To  hasten.  1060S.  CL  D.  155a 

n.  Haete ;  diligence,    /n,  or  On  hU,  S961.  4029.  T.  ir. 

1385.    In  haste. 

HtOHB,  a((/.  Sax.    High.    In  high  and  low.  819.  Mil 

Siee  the  n.  on  ver.  819. 
HfBRDBssB.  fi.  Sax.    A  sbepherdeas.  T.  L  654.  See  Hbim. 
HxGBBX,  F.  ilL  1062.  is  perhaps  miswrittm  for  Higke. 
HioHT,  n.  Sax.    Highth.  1892.    On  hight.  17W.  seems  to 

signify— aloud ;  in  a  high  Toice.  En  kauL  Fr. 
Hiohtb,  t.  Sax.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  10i6L 
Him,  obi.  e.  of  Hb,  is  often  used  alone  in  that  ruipr^eti 
sense,  which  is  generally  expressed  by  the  addition  of 
the  adj.  Se<^.  3052.  Thanhathkedonkitfrend^ntVIm, 
fM>  #*aiNe,  i.  e.  nor  himself.  AtkeYxualaid,  1380.  Ami 
clad  him.  141 1.    And  bare  him.  1449. 

It  is  also  frequently  put  without  the  usual  prepositini. 
Him  to  greU  shame.  1720A.     To  great  shame  ef  hfan. 
Shefaltetk  him  to  feU.  5524.    She  faUeth  at  the  feet  <^ 
him.    She  twore  him.  6543.    She  swore  to  him.    Hem 
and  Hire  are  used  in  the  same  manner. 
HiusBur,  HiacBBLTB,  HiMSBLTBir.    See  SxLr. 
Hinoxrbst,  tuperL  d.  of  Hiiro,  adv.  Sax.    Hindmost  CM. 
HiNB,  n.  Sax.    A  serrant  in  husbandry  ;  a  hind.  aOS. 

n.  BaL  YiL  35.  should  probably  be  Hienc    The  goB 

<^f  an  Ayeiwi  was  used  to  cure  a  certain  diaocder  of  the 
eye.  Plin.  N.  H.  L  29,  c.  38. 
HippocRAS,  pr.  n.    Hippocrates.  433.    See  the  note. 
HiR,  pron.  pott.  Sax.  Thehr.    See  Bsaay.  &c  p.  xlvi . 
HiRB,  obi.  c.  of  Shb.  pron.  Sax.  is  oftoi  put  for  Utrtdf. 
139.  4869.  and  without  the  usual  prepoBitioD.  11057*  See 
Hix. 

pron.  pott.  Sax.    Her.   See  Essay,  Jkc.  p.  xlvi. 

HiRBSBLP,  HniBsxLvB,  HiRBaBLTBir.    See  8Bi.r. 
HiRS,  pron.  pott.  Sax.  Their&  7506.  See  the  Essay,  Ac.  n.  23. 
HiftTORiAL,  adj'  Fr.    HistoricaL  12090. 
Ho,  inttrj.  Fa.  commanding  a  cessation  of  any  action. 
Sec  the  n.  on  ver.  2535.  and  I  believe  o  in  that  verse  is  pat 
for  Ho,  and  not  for  Oyez.    See  the  C.  L.  rcr.  270. 
HocHKPOT,  n.  Fr.    A  mixture  of  rarious  things  thoken 
together  in  the  same  pot  M.  112,  col.  1 , 1.  10.    HuUpvU 

BCLO. 

HoKER,  n.  Sax.    Frowardness.  .5717. 

HoKBRLV.  adv.   Frowardly.  P.  159,  coL  2,  L  11. 

Hold,  n.  Sax.    A  fort,  or  castle.  4927. 

. r.  Sax.  To  keep.    To  hold  in  honde.  T.  V.  1370.  To 

keep  in  suspence.  T.  V.  1614.  1679.    To  amuse  in  order 

to  deceive. 

. UoLOBX,  part,  pa.    Obliged.  5717.  T.  iiL  1265. 

Hole,  Hol, adj.  Sax.    Entire;  whole ;  sound.  6952.  7615. 
IIoLLv,  adv.    Entirely ;  wholly.  5793. 
IIoLOUR,  n.  Sax.    A  whoremonger.  5836.  P.  166,  ooL  2, 1. 7. 
Holt,  n.  Sax.    A  grove,  or  forest  6  T.  iii.  35S. 

. for  HoLDBTK.  9224.  9386. 

HoMLY.  adj.  Sax.    Domestick.  9606.— Plain ;  simple.  742S. 
IIoMLiNiEssR.  fi.  Sax.     Domestick   management  8305.— 

Familiarity.  ftL  118,  col.  1, 1. 10. 
IIoNDE.  n.  Sax.    A  hand.     An  honde-brede.  9800.    An 

hand's  breadth.     Wilhouten  honde.  T.  iii.  188.    Without 

being  pulled  by  any  hand.— Ho.vdbn.  pi.  R.  OfiCS. 
Honest,  adj.  Fr.  means  generally,  according  to  the  JFVcnc* 

usage,  CrediUble ;  honourable.  246.  13491.    Becoming  a 

person  of  rank.  8302.  9902. 
UoNEsTETEE,  IloNESTBE,  ft.  Fr.    Yirtue.  8298.— Dccencj. 

14631).— Good  manners.  6849. 
IIoNO,  V.  Sax.    To  hang.  12724. 
HoNT,  n.  Sax.    Du.  385.  as  Hunt. 
HoNY-swETX,  ad(j.  Sax.    Sweet  as  honey.  9270L 
Hops.  r.  Sax.    To  expect  4027.    See  the  note. 
HoppEtiTERBS,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Dancers.  2019.    See  the  note. 
HoRo,  n.  Sax.    Treasure.  13014.— A  private  plare,  lit  fax 

the  keeping  of  treasure.  P.  165,  col.  2,  L  10. 
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RoRS,  HooE,  adj.  Sax.    Hoary ;  grey.  7764.  0335. 

IIonowK,  adj.  Sax.    FouL  C.  M.  fiS. 

HoRBiBLKTB,  n.  Fr.    Hoirlbleness.  R.  7285. 

Ilofu,  n.  pi.  Sax.    noraes.  fiflC?.  7141.  13563* 

UoRSB,  a4J.  Sax.    Hoarse.  Du.  347< 

BoMLT,  <!<(/.  10506.  is  applied  to  a  horse,  as  manlp  is  to 

a  man. 
HospiTALBas,  n.  pL  Lat.  Religious  persons,  of  both  sexes, 

who  attended  tho  sick  in  hospitals.    P.  167t  col.  1, 1.  69. 

^Knlghta  HospiUlers,  of  different  orderSi  R.  6G93.    See 

Du  Cange,  in  r.  Hotpilalarius, 
Host.  n.  Fa.    An  army.  14486. 
HosTKLBRx,  n.  Fr.    An  inn-keepor.  4358.  15(135. 
IIosTXLaiB,  n.  Fa.    An  inn,  or  lodging-bouse.  23. 
Hovni.BMBiffTS,  n.  pU    Household  furniture.  Bo.  IL  pr.  5. 
Hots,  a4f.  Sax.    Hot.  7018. 
IIoTR,  HoTBif ,  part:  pa.  of  Hrra.    Called.  3939. 
Hora.  V.  Sax.    To  hover.  T.  iii.  1433.  T.  t.  33. 
HouNO-nsH,  n.  Sax.    Tho  dog-fish.  9699. 
UouN a,  n.  for  HouxD.  T.  iv.  21(».    ITtut  taid  both  here  and 

houne^  L  e.  hare  and  hound ;  all  sorts  of  people 
HovrxD,  pa,  t.  Fa.    Hooped,  or  hollowed.  15406. 
Hocsn.,  n.  Sax.    The  Eucharist  R.  6386. 

r.    To  administer  tho  sacrament.  R.  6437. 

• To  ben  houteUd,    To  reo«ive  the  sacrament. 

P.  170,  col.  2, 1. 69. 
IIowvR,  n.  Sax.    A  cap,  or  hood.    Sec  the  n.  on  Tcr.  39('9i 
HuLPKRX.  n.  Sax.    Holly.  B.  K.  12& 
UuumuBD,  part  pa.  Sax.    Hidden.  R.  6146. 
HuMBLBHCoa,  n.  Sax.    Humble  state.  14590. 
HvMBUBiSK,  n.  Fa.    Humility.  4585. 
HcMKUNO.  n.  A  humming.  F.  ii.  Ml.    JlommeUn ;  Bom- 

bilari,  bombum  edero.  Kilian.  Kcnce  our  IJumble-bee, 
Hunt,  n.  Sax.    A  huntsman.  1680.  £020. 
HuRTUB,  V.  Fa.    To  push.  261&  4717. 
HvsBANDMB,  fi.  Sax.  Tlirift,  ceconomical  management  4075. 
HusBoiTD^MAK,  n.  Sax.    The  master  of  the  family.  7350. 
Ht*»T,  atU-  ^*'    Silent ;  whiAt  Bo.  ii.  m.  5. 
HvLoa,  r.  Sax.    To  pour.  Bo.  iL  m.  S. 
HvLiJU),  part,  pa.  Sax.    Hidden.  15061.    See  Hxue. 


I. 

T,  at  tho  beginning  of  a  word,  in  tho  common  Editt.  and 
even  in  the  MSS.  of  Chnuccr,  is  often  used  to  express  a 

corruption  of  tho  Saxon  prepositive  particle  He;  which, 
in  this  Edit  of  the  Canterbury  TaleH,  (as  has  been  said 
before  in  the  Essay,  die.  p.  xlvi.)  is  always  expressed  by 
p.  All  such  words,  therefore,  occurring  in  the  works  of 
Chaucer  not  contiincd  in  this  Edition,  should  bo  looked 
for  either  under  v,  or  under  their  second  letters. 

Jackb  or  DovBR.  4345.    See  the  note. 

Jacks  fool.  37U8.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  14816. 

jA(x>8iff,  pr.  n,    A  grey-frier.  R  6338. 

Jakxb  Stba w.pr.  n.  15400.  The  noise  made  by  tho  fol* 
lowers  of  this  rebel,  to  which  our  author  alludes,  he  had 
probably  heard  himself.  It  is  called  by  WuUinglmm, 
p.  251.  clamor  horrcndissimui,  non  similU  damoribut 
quoi  edere  eolent  homines,  sed  qui  ultra  omnem  eestimn- 
tionem  superaret  omnes  clamores  humanos,  et  maxime 
posset  assimulari  ululatibus  itiTernalium  incolarum. 
Many  Flemings  (Flandrenses)  were  beheaded  by  tho 
rebels  cum  elamore  consneto.    Wulsingham,  t6i</. 

JAMBBrx,  n.  pi.  Fa.    Boots ;  armour  for  the  legs.  13804. 

Jahx,  ».  A  coin  of  {Janua)  Genoa.  It  is  put  for  any 
amaU  ooin.  8875.  13665. 

Jakolb,  «.  Fa.    To  prate ;  to  talk  much,  or  fast  10534. 

n.    Prate ;  babble.  6089. 

Janolbr,  JanuijDur,  n,    A  prater.  1/292, 7. 

jANOuiaBSSB,  n.    A  female  prater.  e230.  10181. 

Japb,  n.  Sax.    A  trick ;  a  Jest  43\\.  16780. 

V,    To  Jest  136^3.— To  cheat ;  to  Uugh  at  1731. 

Japb-worthv,  adj.    Ridiculous.  Bo.  v.  pr.  3. 

JAMa,  n.  A  common  Jester,  or  buffuon.  P.  161,  coL  1,  L  431 

Japbmib,  n.    BufToonerie.  P.  161,  col.  1,  L  45. 

lot,  IcHB,  pron.  Sax.  I.  i>o  the  ich,  12881.  So  the  iche, 
VSKfl*   Bo  may  I  pntper. 


IDBL,  adj.  Sax.    Idle;  fruitless.    In  ideU  11179.  P.  IfiB^ 

col.  2,  L  29.    In  vain. 
looLASTRB,  n.  Fa.    An  idolater.  10172. 
Jbopard,  r.   To  hazard ;  to  put  in  danger.  T.  f  v.  1566. 
jEoPAnniB,  ft.    Danger.  T.  iL  465.  T.  v.  1529.   Jbopardiss. 

Du.  666. 
Jbrbmib,  pr.  n.    Jeremiah.  12569. 
Jbromb,  pr.  n.  6256.    Our  author  has  made  much  use  of  a 

trc-atitto  of  St  Jerome,  contra  Jovinianum.    See  the  n.  on 

ver.  9172,  and  ver.  11679,  and  the  Discourse,  &c.  n.  10. 
Jbstbs,  n,  pi,  T.  V.  1510.  F.  iil.  passim,  as  Gbstxs. 
Jkwbrik,  n.  Fr.    A  district  inhabited  by  Jews.  13419. 
Jbwisx,  n.    Judgement;  punishment  1741.  6215.   It  may 

have  been  formed  by  corruption  either  of  the  Lat. 

Judicium,  or  the  Fa.  Justice,  Con/.  Am.  157.  b.  158. 
Ik,  pron.  Sax.    I.  386?.  3865.    See  Ich. 
Ilion,  pr.  n.    The  citadel  of  Troy.  15362. 
Ilkb,  adj.  Sax.    Same.  64.  3035. 
iKAoiNATir,  adj.  Fr.    Suspicious.  11406. 
Impbo,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Planted.  R.  5137. 
Impbtrbn,  pr,  t.  pi,  Fr.    Obtain  by  pra}«r.  Bo.  t.  pr.  3. 
Impks,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Shoots  of  trees.  13962.  R.  6293. 
Importablk,  adj.  Fr.   Intolerable.  14520.  It  6902.— Impoa* 

sible.  902a 
Importunb,  adJ,  Fr.    Troublesome.  R.  5632. 
Impossiblb,  adj.  Fr.  used  as  a  substxntive.  6270.  T.  iii.  525. 
In,  prep.  Sax.    Upon.  6350.  1450a  14545.     Jn  teith,  iHOb 

Seia    AVithin. 
Incombrous.  a<(/.  Fr.    Cumbersome.  F.  iL  354 
Inconstancb,  n.  Fa.    Inconstancy.  7540. 
LvcuBUS.  6462.    Sec  then,  on  ver.  6441. 
Indk,  adj.  Fr.    Axure-culoured.  R.  67. 
Ikdionb,  adj.  Fr.    Unworthy.  K35. 
IiiKCHBO,  part,  pa.  Sax.    Initerted.  T.  ill.  1335. 
Inbqual,  a^.  Fr.    Unequah  2273. 
lifPORTu.vAT,  adJ,  Lat.    Unfortunate.  4722. 
Inportunb,  n.  Fa.    Misfortune.  R.  5551. 
Inoot,  n.    A  mould  for  casting  ingots.  16674.  16701.  16782. 
Inhabit,  part,  pa,  Fr.    Inhabited.  C.  D.  14oa 
Inhilox,  v.  Sax.    To  pour  in.  T.  iiL  44.    See  Hylob. 
Injurb,  n.  Fa.    Injury.  T.  iiL  1020. 
LvLV,  adv.  Sax.    Inwardly,  deeply,  thoroughly.  6930.  Iv 

307.  T.  iU.  1612.  F.  L  31. 
In.vk,  prep.  Sax.    In.  14002. 
In,  n.  Sax.  A  house,  habitation,  lodging.  3347.  5517 

13372. 
Innbd,  part.  pa.  S>  x.    Lodged.  2194. 
In.vkrbstb,  «({/.  st.p.  Sax.    Inmt>st.  Bo.  iv.  pr.  6. 
In.vocbnt,  adJ-  Fr.    Ignorant  8150.  10640. 
I.VSBLBO,  part  pc  Fr.    Attested  under  seal.  C.  D.  1014. 
Insbt,  part.  pa.  bAx.    Implanted.  Ito.  iL  pr.  3. 
INT1CRIUNABI.B,  a4J.  Fr.    Infinite.  Bo.  v.  pr.  6. 
Inwittb,  fi.  Sax.    Undentanding.  T.  L.  L  380.  b. 
JocB,  pr,  n,  6065.    See  the  note. 
JocoNDB,  adJ,  Fr.    Joyous ;  pleasant  16061. 
JoGBi/)ua,  n.  Fr.    A  Juggler.  7049. 
JoiNANT,  part,  pr.  Fa.    Joining.  1062. 
JoiNB,  V.  Fr.    To  enjoin.  R.  235Sw 
JoLiB  Robin.    The  name  of  a  dance.  R.  7455.  J)e  la  danu 

U  beau  Robin.    Orig.  12864.~See  T.  v.  II74. 
JoLip.  atlf,  Fr.    Jolly ;  JoyfuL  3335.  4153. 
JoMORB,  V,    To  Jumble.  T.  iL  1037. 
JoNOLBRiB,  n.  T.  V.  7^  should  rather  be  Janglerie  ;  Idle 

talk.    See  Ja.mglb. 
Joroanbs,  n.  pi.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  12239. 
JofiSA,  interj.  4099.  seems  to  be  partly  formed  from  the  Fr. 

fa  I  Come  hither! 
JoviB,  pr,  n.  Jupiter.  T.  iii.  15.  F.  L  219.  F.  iiL  91/. 
JouRNBB.  n.  Fa.    A  day's  Journey.  2740.  C  D.  1915. 

A  day's  work.  R.  579. 

Jou(>TB8,  n.  pU  Fa.    Justs.  C.  D.  1987. 

JowBLES,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Jewels.  R.  5420. 

JoYB,  V.  Fr.    To  enjoy.  R,  5028. 

Ipocras,  n.  Fr.    ^Vine  mixed  with  spices  and  other  In* 

grcdicnts;  so  named,  because  it   is  strained  through 

a  woollen  cloth,  called  the  sleeve  of  Hippocrates.  9681. 

SeeCukRRB. 
Irb.  n.  Fb.    Anger.  74161 


called  Y»DT  br  BeniHd  da  Vcmlmdar.  MS.  CrofU. 


Per  r«Hl  ta  blo<u 


ecflMelmaParliln 


JuuLTAU.  pr.  n.  Olbniur.  Ssej. 

JuBBi.  n.  A  mwl  for  holding  els,  or  wine.  MIS.  19 

Juiitcov.  140S£    The  l>»k  of  Jndgee.  So  Mtlamorj. 

It  put  for  the  MetemorphnsEA  of  Orld.  4M3.  uid  £ 

for  the  £neii  of  Vltgll.  1S36S. 
jDai,R.Fii.    AJudgp.  18037.  maa 
Jdu,  pr-n- Thomonthor  July.  lOOO?. 
Jtii,itii,pr.  B.    eeettaeo.  nn  vcr.MI. 
JUWDII,  It.  n.  aws.  u  Jeup*rdii. 
Jd'ahiti,  ■>.  FiL    Jmpardlo.    Bco  Unj  n.  omer.  IB 
JinTKK.  H.  Fb.    AJudgc.  ISW^ 

Code,  L.  u.  til.  tS.  De  auHiicanllbHi  ramii. 
JmrnAL,  pr.  n.  Tbe  RDman  Sallrlil.  STTt.T.  Iv.  19; 


KuiDDH,  n.  Lit.   A  CalcDdir.   JSI3S.— A  guide,  or 

director.  L.  \V.  HI. 
EiLiHDU,  n.pt  Lat.    The  llret  day  of  the  moDth ;  (tie 

beglnnlDg  of  any  thing.  T.  ii.  T.  T.  v.  I«M. 
Ravhard.    Bnlhon.  onvcr.  SII17. 


t  llHpi  Aiup.  ILMOE. 

.    FuU  aignotra,  or  koott  iVTi, 


-  Kax.  a  Kmnt ;  B«DOl]y,  &  I 
:  M.  117,  ooL  1. 1 II.  IMll.— A  ' 
^BAHACTIIt,  Ttr.  0-7B. 


Khobbu,  n.pj.  Bax.  Exemrencee,  in 


■I,  pa.Buttancdi  feKcncd.  R.  7111. 

.1.    A  knoL    laTer.l<7ls.lD;il.  llleutd. 

of  V»d,Fik  torUitcklffptimi.atkimd^ 

!«.  Haa.    Wlthont  ■  knot;  irltboal  wy 


Ik  •tedfHtly.  3US.  SiJekoL  Tnr. 


Laiu.il    Ablib;  ■  great  talker.  SSOa. 

Lttaia,  parL  pr.    BlabbiDg.  ICOOt. 

Laced,  part.  pa.  Fa,    Tied,  bound.    It.  3178. 

Lacbrt,  n.  Fa.    *-A  fleehj  muicle:  »  lamed  from  lift 

hsTlngBlalllikealiiard,  Ca(ji."I7M. 
Lack.,  ai^.  Vs.    Bluggiib.  Bo.  W.  pr.  S. 


I  Lad,  Ladub,  pa.  1.  of  Lkd: 
I  Laft,  pa.  t-  and  part,  of  L 


u.    Left.  teui.  L  W, 


;  do-i,  s:m.    Ho  eared  n 


K.™.. 

..T.iil.lMl.a.CACcHa. 

KiraKi. 

V.  Ffc    To  eovM.    Id  T,  L  filS 

KICBU, 

n.HAi.    A  little  caka  7399.  Bee 

Kid,  Ki 

Ki»,  ■. 

rather'iklDdred. 

AX.   Nature.  17130.  T.i.  iaS. 

<rc.  Naturally.  i9Dl. 

Lais,  n.    T.  1.341.  iwe.  ae  Lit. 

LAHD,par(.pa,  otLti,  i-.Sax.     Wilk  er/rtfi  LAm.t.1 

llolllmhed,  Tol.  Ul.  p.  1317.    Laid  mUt  gold  iort^UiJ 
onteith  red liVte arid gotdiaa- — Laid  Aaout  ttilk  ailrtt 


J),  pari.  pa.  ISCS 


]  Lahbih.  n.pii*AX.    Lamba.  11. 706*. 
Lakouu.  e.  Fa.    To  longuUb.  9741. 


by  the  uAinB  of  Lap.Jariw.  Fobrlc.  D[bLMi^ft.ln 
LArPB,  n.  Bai.  A  iklrt.Dr  lAppet  of  a  gumiait  HSI 
Labqi.  orfj.  Fb.    epAcioni;    frM.     Proillgal.  ijjsi.    .<[ 

Laroxlt,  sdt.    Fully.  lOIU. 
J  l^e.n.Pi>.   A  lace.  3M^A  num.  1919.  IEIS3. 
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Lamb,  Las,  adj.  eomp.  Sax.    Less.  4407«  13Q47.  R.  30i!i, 
Laichb,  n.  R.  1624.  as  Las. 

LATmsD,  part  pa.  Sax.    Delayed.  P.  162,  col.  2,  L  62. 
Latiu»  n.  4066.    A  barn.  *'  It  is  still  used  in  Lincolnshire. 

SLT   In  F.  ilL  1050.  where  the  Editt  have  rathe  and 

/atke,  the  M6&  gire  the  true  reoAing—iathe, 
Latow,  n.  Fb.    a  kind  of  mixed  metal.  701.  of  the  colour 

of  brass.  11557. 
Lauds,  n.  Lat.    Praise.  13385. 
Laudbs.  3655.     The  senrice  performed  in  the  fourth,  or 

last  watch  of  the  night.    Dicuntur  auUm  Laudcs,  quod 

itlud  oftcium  laudem  praeipue  sonat  divinam,  ^c.    Du 

Cange  in  t.  Laus  2.    The  same  senrice  was  often  called 

Matins,    Idem  in  t.  MATunwr. 
Laved,  part.  pa.  Fr.    Drawn ;  spoken  of  water  taken  out 

of  a  veU.  Bo.  ilL  m.  12. 
Latbxdbr,  n.  Fa.  A  washerwoman,  or  laundress.    L.  W. 

358.    In  the  passage  of  Dantb,  which  is  here  quoted, 

Snvp  is  called. 

La  mbbktricb,  che  mai  daW  otpizio 
IH  Cesare  non  torse  gti  occhi  putti^ 
Morte  comune,  e  delle  eorte  vizio. 

Inf.  xiif.  64. 

Latxbocx,  n.  6ax.    A  lark.  R.  662. 

LAUircBOAT,  n.    A  sort  of  lance.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  13682. 

Laiikcblot  du  Lakb.  15218.  An  eminent  knight  of  the 
round  table,  whose  adventures  were  the  subject  of  a  RO' 
manee  begun  by  Ckrestien  de  Tropes,  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  Romance-poets,  and  finished  by  Qod^ois  de  Leigni, 
See  Fauohet.  L.  ii.  o.  10, 11.  They  have  been  repeatedly 
printed  in  French  prose,  and  make  a  considerable  part 
of  the  compilation  called  **  Mort  d' Arthur."  His  accom- 
plishments, as  B  courtier  and  a  man  of  gallantry,  have 
been  alluded  to  before,  ver.  10601.  Signor  Volpi,  in  his 
notes  upon  Dsnte,  lr\f.  v.  128.  has  most  unaccountably 
represented  LancilottOt  as  inuamorato  di  Ginevra, 
moglie  del  Re  Mabco.  If  there  be  any  faith  in  history, 
Ginevra  was  the  wife  of  King  Arthur.  The  story  in 
Dante,  which  is  the  occasion  of  Signor  Volpi's  note,  is  a 
curious  one.  It  is  alluded  to  by  Petrarch,  Trion/o 
d^Amore.  UL  82. 

Tedi  OinevTB,  Isotta,  e  raltreamanti, 
E  ta  eoppia  d'Arimiiio. 

Laukdb,  n.  Fr.    A  plain  not  ploughed.    1G93. 

Latoubbs,  n.  pL  Fb.   Lavers.  5860. 

Laubbat,  acy,  Lat.    Crowned  with  laureL  7007*  14614. 

Laubbolb,  n.  Fb.    Spurge-laurel.  14969. 

Lavbbb,  n.  Fb.   LaureL  934U. 

Laub,  adj.  Sax.  Lonsc.  4062.  Laus.  Island.  Sotutus.  This 
is  the  true  original  of  that  termination  of  adjectives,  so 
frequent  in  our  language,  in  les  or  less.  Consnetud.  de 
Beverley.  MS.  HarL  560.  IIuJus  sacrilpgii  emenda  non 
erat  determinata,  »ed  dicebatur  ab  Anglis  Botalaus,  i.  c. 
sine  emendd.  So  Chaucer  uses  Bottles^  and  other  words 
of  the  same  form  ;  as  Vetteles,  Drinkeles,  Qilleles,  ^e. 

Lawb.  adj,  for  Low.    R.  5046. 

Laxatit,  n.  Fb.    A  purging  medicine  2758. 14949. 

Lay,  n.  Sax.    Law ;  religious  profession.  4796. 10332. 

Lay,  n.  Fb.  A  species  of  poem.  9755. 11259.  Sec  the  Dis- 
course, ftc.  n.  24. 

Lay,  pa.  t.  of  Lib,  or  Lioob.  972.    La  yxn.  pU  3210. 

Lazab,  ».  Fr.    A  leper.  248. 

Lbchb,  ft.  Sax.  A  physician.  3902.  LeehccrafU9^\l.  The 
skill  of  a  physician. 

ff.   To  heal.  C.  D.  858. 

Lbcbbbous,  adJ,   Provoking  lechcrle.  12483. 

Lkhoub,  n.  Fb.    a  leacher.  6!)53. 

LxcnMun,  n.  Lat.    A  reading-desk.  C.  L.  1383. 

Lbobk,  fi.  Sax.    Language.  10749.    See  the  note. 

Lboob,  r.  C.  L.  1065.  as  Allkob. 

Lbbb,  n.  Fb.    A  leash,  by  which  dogs  are  held.  P.  155,  coL 

1,  La 
^~  adf.  Sax.    False.    WitXouten  lees.    R.  3904.    With- 
out lying;  truly. 

LsrB,  at0.  Sax.  Pleasing,  agreeable.  Al  be  him  lothb  or 
UMTS.  1839.   T2ioiif  h  it  be  unplcBsing  to  him,  or  pleasing. 


For  LEWS  ne  lothb.  13062.  For  friend  nor  enemy.  114 
turned  not— /or  lkvb  ne  for  lothb.  P.  L.  286. — It  some- 
times signifies.  Pleased.  /  ii'am  not  lkpb  to  gahbe.  3510. 
I  am  not  pleased  to  prate ;  I  tako  no  pleasure  in  prating; 

LsruLL,  Oft).    Lawful.  £619.  9322. 

Lkgob,  V  Sax.    To  lay.  3935. 

.  V.  Fr.    To  ease.    R.  5016.  as  Albob. 

Leib.  v.  Sax.  To  lay.  T.  iiL  72. 

Lriskr,  n.  Fr.    Leisure.  1190.  9708.    Opportunity.  3892. 

Lkitb,  n.  Sax.  Light.  Thonder-leite.  Bo.  i.  m.  4.  Lightning. 

Lbkb,  n.  Sax.  A  leek.  3877*  It  is  put  for  any  thing  of  very 
small  value.  16263.  R.  4830. 

Le>iks,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Flames.  14936. 

Lemman,  n.  Sax.  A  lover,  or  gallant.  4238.  5337.— A  mis- 
tress. 14069. 

Le.vdbs.  n.  pi.  Sax.    The  loins.  3837. 

Lexb,  adj.  Sax.  Lean.  289.  9727* 

V.  Sax.    To  lend.  613.  3775.— To  grant  7286. 13613L 

Lenoer,  adv.  comp.  Sax.    Longer.  14437. 

Le.vte,  pa.  t.  of  Lrkb,  13284. 

Lbntox,  n.  Sax.    The  season  of  Lent  P.  148,  coL  2, 1.  SI. 

L'EXvoY.  Fr.  was  a  sort  of  postscript,  sent  with  poetfeal 
compositions,  and  serving  either  to  recommend  them  to 
the  attention  of  some  particular  person,  or  to  enforce 
what  we  call  the  moral  of  them.  The  six  last  Stanzas 
of  tho  Clerkbs  Tale  are  in  many  3Iss.  entitled,  L'envop 
de  Chaucer  d  les  mariz  de  notre  temps.  See  also  the 
Stanzas  at  the  end  of  tho  Complaint  qfthe  Black  Knight, 
and  of  Chaucer's  Dreme. 

Leon,  n.  Lat.    A  lion.  ]60(). 

Lkokih E,  adj.  Belonging  to  a  lion.  14564. 

Leopart,  Lepard,  n.  Fr.    A  leopard.  2188.  14267. 

Leos,  n.  CiR.    People.  15571,  4. 

Lepande,  part,  pr,  of  Lrpe,  v.  Sax.    Ix»ping.  R.  1988. 

Lepe,  Lbp,  for  Lkpbth,  3  pers.  sing.  4226.  10885. 

for  Leped,  pa.  t.  2689.  C.  D.  2164. 


pr.  n.  A  town  in  Spain.  12504. 


LsRE,  Lerne,  v.  Sax.  To  learn.  10002.  13466.— To  teach- 
16312. 

Lereo,  pa.  t.  and  part.  BTI-  13449. 

Lbrb,  n.  Sax.    The  skhi.  13786.    See  the  note. 

Lesb,  n.  Fr.  as  Lees.  In  lustie  Use.  T.iL7a2.  In  Low's 
leash. 

. acy.  Sax.    as  Lbbs.  R.  85093L 

r.  Sax.    To  lose.  11672, 4. 

Lbseth,  8  pers.  pi.  imp.  m.  4439.  Lose  yo. 

Lrsino,  n.  8ax.  A  lie ;  a  falsity.  15947.  R.  4506.  Lbstxoes, 
pi.  12525. 

Lkst,  List,  Lust,  n.  Sax.    Pleasure.  132.  192. 6215. 11124. 

Leste,  Limte,  Luste,  r.  To  please.  It  is  generally  used, 
as  an  Impersonal,  in  the  third  person  only,  for  /( 
pleaseth,  or  It  pleased.  Him  luste  tc  ride  so.  102.  It 
pleased  him  t  r.  s.  Wei  to  drink  us  leste.  752.  It  pleased 
us  well  t.  d.  If  you  U/t.  830.  If  it  please  you.  Me  list 
not  play.    3865.    It  plcascth  me  not  to  play. 

adj.  Sax.  superl.  d.   Least  8200.    At  the  leste  uray. 

1123.    At  the  leste.  5432.  At  least 

. for  Last.  T.  ii.  133a 

Let,  V.  Sax.  To  leave;  to  omit.  1319.  To  leave;  to  per- 
mit. I.125.  Let  thy  Japes  be.  5824.  Let  the  sompnour  be. 
6H71.— To  cause.  2978.  5377  —To  hinder.  T.  lit  726. 

I.ETE,  pr.  n.  The  river  Lethe.  F.  L  71* 

Letoamr,  n.  Sax.    A  hinderer  of  pleasure.  T.  iU.  588. 

LsTTE,  n.  Delay ;  hindrnnce.  8176. 

LsTTOWE,  pr.  n.  Lithuania.  54. 

Lettred,  adj.  Fr.    Learned.  R.  7691. 

Lrttrurb,  LETTEPrRE,  It.  Fr.    Literature.  14414.  16S2L 

Lettuarib.  n.  Fb.    An  electuary.  428, 9683. 

Leve,  v.  for  Live.  7114. 

—  n.  Sax.    Desire ;  inclination.  13958. 

adj.  Dear.  3132.  See  Lepb. 

r.  Sax.    To  believe.  100791 

Lkvbth.  imp.  m.  2  prrs.  pi.  3090.  leveth  wu,  Beltert  DA 
la  It  3519.    Leveth  ia  misprinted  for  Lesetk. 

lie  lescth  more  than  yv  maj  dot. 
So  thb  verse  should  be  written. 

P/tf#  jF  pcrt-Q  giM  Tous  ffi«/ilc(er*  Otig, 
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In  T.  iiL  56.  LeP4  is  mtoprinted  for  Lene  /  and  also  in 

T.  il.  1212.  and  T.  r.  1748. 
Lkvklbs,  adj.  Sax.    Without  leave.  C.  D.  74. 
Lhvrn,  n.  Sax.    Lfghtning.  68S8. 
Lbtkr.  eomp,  d,  of  Lcrx.    More  agrocftblc.    It  vere  me 

Ifvcr.  10095.    /  hadde  lever.  10037.    Uirk  hadde  lever, 

6447.    Bee  also  ver.  16M4.  16972. 
Lkvmbll.  See  the  n.  on  rer.  4059.  though  I  am  by  no 

means  satisfied  with  the  explanation  there  given  of  this 

word.    The  interpretation  of  it  in  the  Prompt.  Parv. 

will  not  help  us  much.    **  Lkvkcxl  naroaN  a  wvndowb 

CR  OTHKR  PLAC9.    Umbraculum."    My  conjecture  with 

respect  to  the  origin  of  the  proverb.  Oood  wine  needs 

no  bueht  is  cerUinly  wrong.    That  refers  to  a  very  old 

practice  of  hanging  up  a  bush,  or  bough,  where  wine  is 

to  be  sold.    The  Italians  have  the  same  proverb,  At 

buon  vino  non  hisogna  frcuca, 
Lkwxd,  Lbwok,  adj.  Bax.    Ignorant;  unlearned.  6928. 

12370.— Lascivious.  10023. 
La VB.  r,  Sax.  as  Lboob.    To  lay.  II.  41 4&— To  lay  a  wager. 

16064. 
Lbvbs,  pr.  n.  Layas,  in  Amicnia.  68.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  61. 
Lbytb,  fi.  Sax.    Flame.  P.  169.  col.  1. 1.  21.    See Lbitb. 
iJARn,  pr.  n.  belonged  originally  to  a  horse  of  a  grey 

colour.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  7145. 
LiccKaAT,  n.  Lat.  220.  seems  to  signify,  that  he  was 

licensed  by  the  Pope  to  hear  oonfessions,  Ac  in  all  places^ 

independently  of  the  local  ordinaries.  See  R.  6384—6472. 
LtcHB-wAKX.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  2960. 
LiDB,  pr.  n.  Lydia.  14646. 
LixoKB,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Subjects.  7M3. 
LiBN,  pr,  t.  pi.  of  Lib.  or  Liuob.  16247. 
part.  pa.  of  Lib,  or  Lioge.  Lain.  P.  170,  col.  1,  L  65. 

P.  172,  coL  1.1. 20. 
LiKs.  n.  pL  Fr.    Lees  of  wine,  &c.  F.  iii.  1040. 
LiBTH,  R.  414.3.  is  misprinted  for  Lbybth. 
LiFLY,  adv.  Sax.    Like  the  life.  2069. 
Liobancb,  n.  Fr.    Allegiance.  5315. 
LiGOB,  Lib.  v.  neuU  Sax.    To  lye  down.  2207.  138^ 
LioofNO,  parL  pr.   Lying.  1013. 
LiOHT,  r.  Sax.  To  enlighten.  15539.  13401.— To  make  light, 

or  pleasant.  10710. 

f.  neut.    To  descend ;  to  alight  5524.  10483. 

LioNB,  n.  Fr.  Lineage ;  lincnl  descent.  T.  v.  I48a  Lioi.xb. 

C.  D.  1517.  should  probably  bo  Lignee^  to  rime  to  Com- 

pagnec. 
Lio.vB  ALOES.  T.  iv.  1137.  Lignum  aloes ;  a  very  bitter  drug. 
LiKK,  LiKKN,  V.  Sax.    To  compare.  6'J51.  3.  5. 
V.  Sax.   To  please.  8382.  T.  i.  4.12.   I/pou  liketh.  TIB. 

If  it  pleaseth  you.   II  liketh  hem.  5679.    It  plcascth  them. 
LiKKRous,  adj.  Sax.    Gluttonous  12473.— Lascivious.  0048. 
I.iKiNO,  part.  pr.    Pleasing.  II.  868. 
-^—  n.    Pleasure.  12389. 
Ltmailb,  n.  Fr.    Filings  of  any  metal.  16321. 
Limb,  v.  Sax.    To  smear,  as  with  bird-lime.  T.  i.  354. 
LtiXKD,  port.  pa.    Caught,  as  with  bird-lime.  6516. 

part.  jta.  Fr.    Polibhed.  as  with  a  file.  F.  iii.  34. 

LiMKR,  n.  Fr.  Limier.    A  blood-hound.  Du.  362.  5. 

Limb-rod.  14694.    A  twig  with  bird-lime. 

L1.UITAT10N.  n.  Lat.    A  certain  precinct  allowed  to  a  Liml* 

tour.  6459. 
LfMiTorR,  n.    A  Fryer  licensed  to  bog  within  a  certain 

district.  209.  25,1.  4. 
LiMMBs,  u.pl.  Sax.    LimbH.  P.  149.  col.  1. 1.  45. 
LiWAOB,  71.  Fr.    Family.  4270.  R  25a. 
Li.'VPB.  n.  Sax.    The  lime-tree.  9<i87.  R.  1385. 
LissK,  n.  Sax.    Rcmisbion  ;  abatement.  11550. 

r.  ncHl.  Sax.    To  grow  oai.y.  K.  3758.  4128. 

Lr^sBD,  part.  pa.  uf  LrssB,  v.  Sax.  Eased ;  relieved.  11482. 

LiSTK,  V.     Sec  LEbTB. 

LrsTBNRTH,  imp.  m.  2 pert.  pi.  of  Listbx,  t;.  Sax.  Ilcarkcn 

yc.  1.1642. 
Listks,  n.  pi  Fr.    Lists ;  a  place  enclosed  for  combats,  &c. 

See  the  n.  on  ver.  1715. 
LiTARGK,  n.  Fr.    White  lead.  16243. 
Lite,  adj  Sax.    Little.  1195.  P.  102,  coL  1, 1.  47. 
LiTH,  n.  Sax.    A  limb.  14881. 
—  for  LlBTH.  3663.  10349. 


Ln-HB.  a4i.  Sax.    80ft ;  flexible.  Du.  963.  F.  L  IISi 

V.  Sax.    To  soften.  T.  iv.  754. 

LiTHBR,  a<U'  Sax.    Wicked.  C.  N.  14.    In  tbo  Editt  tt  k 

Lithy.    LvTumR  and  quede.  R.0. 414.    SoeQoAiMt. 
LiTHBRLY,  adv.  Sax.    Very  ill.  3299. 
L1TX.IX0.  a4^  Sax.    Very  litUe.  F.  iii.  133L 
LiVAND.  part.  pr.  Sax.    Living.  C.  D.  1638: 
LivB.  n.  Sax.    Life.    On /iv«.  3041.  5622.    In  life ;  Aliva. 

Lives  creature.  2397.  8779.   Living  creaturcb   Lives  body. 

F.iL656.    Living  body. 

r  See  the  note  on  ver.  40S.  and  the  sta- 
LoDBMAifAOB.  405.  J  tuie iGeo.J. 0.13. when Lcod-tnomoge 
LooBSTBRRX.  2061.  |  is  used  repeatedly  in  the  Benae  ofi^ 

i^htage. 
LoOBSMBM,  N.  pL  Sax.    Pilots.  L.  W.  i486. 
Lorr,  adv.  Sax.    On  to/t.  4697.    On  high ;  A-lofL 
Loox,  n.  Fr.    A  lodge ;  habitation.  ]48£9i 
LoooKD,  part.  jM.  Fr.    Lodged.  15004. 
Looonro,  n.    Lodging.  15001. 

LoKB,  V.  Sax.    To  see ;  Co  look  upon.  Bo.  iv.  pr.  6.  v.  pr.  3. 
LoKxir,  LoKB,  jMirC  pa,  of  Loxx,  r.  Sax.    Locked.  I4au 

R.  2092.    Shut  close.    Cor\f.  Am.  29.    His  Ofu  eye  anm 

tOCULOCKB. 

LoLi^BR,  n.  A  Lollard.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  1292aL  and  ver.  12914 

LoixiUB,  pr,  n.  of  a  writer,  from  whom  Cbauorr  protfessss 
to  have  translated  his  poem  of  Troilus  and  Creseide.  See 
the  note  on  P.  172,  coL  2, 1.  S3.  I  have  not  been  aUe  to 
find  any  further  account  of  him. 

LoNDX,  fi.  Sax.    Land.  4806.  6323. 

LoicoBJVOYS.  A  Londoner ;  one  bom  in  London.  T.  L.  L  3IL 

LONB,  n.  Sax.    A  loon ;  any  thing  lent.  7443. 

LoNO,  V.  Sax.  To  belong.  2280.  Longing /or  his  arf.  32Q9. 
Belonging  to  his  art.  10353.— To  deaire.  L.  W.  2276. 

■  16390.     SeeAix>NO. 

Loos,  Los,  It.  Fr.  Praise.  16836.  M.  117,  ooL  S,  L  1.  Loses, 
pL  F.  ill.  598. 

Lord,  n.  Sax.  A  title  of  honour,  given  to  Honks,  as  well 
as  to  other  pentons  of  superior  rank.  172L 13930.— In  ver. 
830.  Lordes  is  used  in  the  sense  of  Lordings, 

LoRDiNos,  fi.  pi.  Sirs ;  Masters.  763.  790.  A  dlminotiTS 
of  Lords. 

Lordship,  n.  Sax.    Supreme  power.  1627. 

LoRB,  n.  Sax.  Knowledge.  8064.— Doctrine.  629.— Adrloa 
3527. 

Lorri.,  n.  Sax.  A  good-for-nothing  fellow.  6855.  Bo.  f.  pr. 
4.  wliere  it  is  the  traniUation  of  perditissimum.  Skinner 
supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Lat.  Lurco  /  and  la 
the  Promptorium  Parvulorttmt  **Lo6bx.,  or  Lorxl,  or 
LuRDRN,"  is  rendered  **  Lureo."  But  Lurco,  I  appr«>heod. 
signifies  only  a  glutton^  which  falls  very  short  of  our 
idea  of  a  lorel  ,•  and  besides  I  do  not  believe  that  tbs 
word  was  ever  sufficiently  common  in  Latin  to  give  rise 
to  a  derivative  in  English.  One  of  Skinner's  friends  I 
deduces  it  with  much  more  probability  from  the  Bbio.  | 
(rather Sax.)  Loren i  Lost;  Perditus.  I 

LoRNB,  parL  pa.  of  Lbsb,  v.  Sax.    Lost.  8947.    Undone.  , 
hYMS.  I30o9. 

Los,  n.  Sax.    Loss.  16177.  T.  iv.  27. 

LosBD,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Loosed.  R.  4611. 
■  part.  pa.  Fr.    Praised.  T.  L.  I.  325. 

LosENGB.  n.  Fr.  A  quadrilateral  figure,  of  eqnal  sidesbBt 
unequal  angles,  in  which  the  Arms  of  women  are  nsnally 
painted.  R.  893.  In  F.  iii.  227.  Lotynges  sccma  to  signify 
small  figures  of  the  same  form  in  the  fret-work  of  a 
crown. 

LosBxoEouR,  n.  Fr.    A  flatterer.  15332. 

LoTBitY.  n.  R.  6339.  In  the  Orig.  Compaigne.  A  private 
companion,  or  bed-fellow.  In  P.P.  14.  the  conctibimetci 
priests  ore  called  their  Lotebies.  PerhaxM  it  may  be 
derived  from  the  Sax.  Loute  /  to  lurk. 

LoTii.  ar/^.  Sax.    Disagreeable;  odious.  3393. 

LoTHER,  cofn;>.  (f.    More  hateful.  L.W.  191. 

Ia)THbst,  superl.  d.    Most  unwilling.  1162S. 

LoTHLY,  adj.    Loathsome.  6682. 

IiC*VB-DAVBs.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  260.  and  add  T.  L.  I.  SUL 
"  Maked  I  not  a  Love-daye  betwene  God  and  mankynd^ 
and  chose  a  maydo  to  be  nomperet  to  p  it  the  quareil  at 
ende?" 
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Lovs-ORuncK,  If.  Sax.    A  drink  to  excite  love.  6338. 

LovK-LONOiNO,  n.  Sax.    Desire  of  love.  3349.  3679. 

LovssoJCJB,  OitJ.  Sax.    Lovely.  T.  v.  465. 

LoixiR,  JM.  f.  of  Lauoh,  v.  Sax.    Laughed.  6S54. 12410. 

Louiui.  4413.  See  the  noto.  In  P.  P.  20.  Wrong  is  called 
a  wicktd  lutke,-  and  I  learn  from  Cotgrave,  that  luske  is 
a  synonymous  word  to  Unet,  torel,  &c  so  that  perhaps 
Loukt  may  be  still  another  term  for  an  idle,  good-for- 
notXing  fellow.  SeeCotg.  in  v.  LuMktt  Eno.  and  in  t. 
Lortcard,  Falourdin.  Fr. 

Ljusc,  v.  neuL  Sax.    To  look  discontented.  R.  7099. 

Loi«RXNO,  part.  pa.  6848. 

LovTK.  V.  Sax.    To  bow.  14168.  R.  4384.— To  lurk.  12654. 

Low.  n.  for  Law.  C.  D.  319. 

LowLYBXDS,  n.  Sax.    Humility.  B.K.  315. 

LucAN,  pr.  H.    The  Roman  poet  14637. 

LrcB.  n.  Lat.    The  fish,  called  a  pike.  352. 

LuciifA,  pr.  n.    The  Moon.  11357. 

LciXKD.  pa.  L  of  Lull,  v.  Sax.    Invited  to  sleep.  8429. 

LuMBARDBSi  fi.  pi.    Bankers ;  Remitters  of  money.  13297. 

Li/WAKiB,  ;>r.  n.  of  a  herb ;  moon-wort.  16268. 

Luax«  fi.  Fr.  A  device  used  by  falconers  for  calling  their 
bawka.  608S.  17021. 

V.  Fr.    To  bring  to  the  lure.  5997* 

LoaaHKBUROHXs.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  13968. 

Lt-8T,  n*    See  Limt. 

LvsTR,  V.    See  Lrstr. 

Li^arffHKDR,  n.  Sax.    Pleasure,  mirth.  17223.  L.  W.  1528. 

LuxuRiB,  n.  Fr.    Leacherie.  5345. 

Ly.<«iAN,  pr.  ft.  7910.  See  the  note.  A  learned  correspon- 
dent, to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  other  useful  hints,  has 
suggested  to  me,  that  Fabriclus,  upon  the  authority  of 
Ghllini,  has  placed  the  death  of  Joanna  Lignanut  in 
13B3.  Bibl.  Med.  ML  In  v.  This  furnishes  an  additional 
reason  for  believing  that  the  Canterbury  Tales  were 
composed,  or  at  least  collected  into  a  body,  after  that 
period. 

M. 

Macs,  n.  Fr.    A  club.  2126. 

Machabs,  pr,  r.  The  books  of  the  Maccabce&  14497. 14573. 

MACROBBa,  pr.  n.  II.  7*  Macrobius.  15129L  Du.  284.  A.  F. 
111.  The  author  of  the  Ck)mmentary  on  the  Somnium 
Seipionis  of  Cicero. 

Maodb,  r.  Sax.  .  To  be  mad.  3559.  R.  1072. 

MADRiAJt.  13886.  See  the  note.  I  have  found  since  that 
the  French  have  a  Saint  called  Materne.  But  Mr. 
Steevena,  with  much  more  probability,  suppofses,  that 
the  precious  body,  by  which  the  Host  swears,  was  that 
of  St.  Mathurin.  See  his  story  in  the  Oolden  Legende, 
Edit.  1587.  by  Wlnkin  de  Worde,  151.  b.  *«Than  toke 
they  the  precious  body  and  enoynted  it  with  moche  reve- 
rence ;  and  when  they  had  layd  it  in  the  erth,  on  the 
morowe  they  came  to  the  sepulture  and  foimde  the  holp 
bodjf  above  the  erth  nygh  unto  the  same  sepulture,  and 
than  were  they  all  abashed  and  wyst  not  what  to  do." 
It  seems,  the  knlghtes,  who  had  brought  him  out  of 
Franoe,  had  promised  that,  if  he  died  on  his  Journey,  he 
should  be  tent  back  and  buried  **  where  as  they  had  taken 
him;**  and  therefore  his  body  would  not  stay  in  the 
ground,  till  it  was  deposited,  according  to  promise,  in 
Franoe ;  where  it  afterwards  worked  many  miracles. 

Mafris,  Fr.  Mafoys  by  ray  faith.  T.  ilL  52. 

MAOiaBK,  n.  Fr.    A  magician.  11553. 

Maoikb,  n.  Fr.  Magick.  11607.  Magike  naturel.  41&  See 
the  note. 

Mabowkd,  pr.  n.    Mahomet  4644.    See  Du  Cange,  in  t. 

Maillb,  n.  Fr.    A  coat  of  mail.  9078. 

llAiNTK,  part.  pa.  B.  K.  :;3a  as  3lKi]rr. 

MAnrrxMAjrcR.  n.  Fr.    Behaviour.  Du.  834. 

Maisoxdbwb,  Fr.    Maiton-dieu  ,-  a  hospital.  R.  5619. 

Maistbr.  n.  Fr.  A  skilful  artist ;  a  master.  11514.  11532. 
Jdaiitcr-ttrete.  29(V4.  The  chief  street  Maistertemple. 
L.  W.  1014.  The  chief  temple.  Maittertour.  10540.  The 
principal  tower. 

MAisTBRrLX.  ailj.    Imperious.  T.  ii.  756. 

IfAisTXRjR,  Maistrib,  r.  Fr.  Skill :  skilful  management 
3383.  64001— Power;  superiority.  0623.  iXMS.  11076. 


Love  wd  not  be  eonstreined  by  maistrie. 
AVhan  malatrie  cometh,  the  God  of  love  anon 
Beteth  his  winges,  and,  farewel !  he  is  gon. 

I  cite  these  elegant  lines,  as  I  omitted  to  observe  before, 
that  Spenser  has  inserted  them  in  his  Faery  Queen,  B.  2. 
C.  1.  St  26.  with  very  little  alteratton,  and  certainly 
without  any  improvement 

Ne  may  love  be  compd'd  my  mastery ; 

For,  soon  as  mastery  comes,  sweet  love  anone 

Taketh  his  nimble  wings,  and  soon  away  is  gone. 

Amaiitrie.  16528.  A  masterly  operation ;  Un  coup  de 
maltre. For  the  maistrie.  16.^.    See  the  note. 

Maistrkssx,  n.  Fr.    Mistress,  governess.  12040. 

MAisrnisB,  fi.  Fr.    Masterly  workmanship.  R.  4172. 

>Iakb,  n.  Sax.  A  fellow;  a  mate.  255a— A  husband. 
5667.  8716.  A  wife.  9175.  9696.  Makx  or  Mxtchb.  Corn- 
par.  Prompt  Parv. 

v.  Sax.    To  compose,  or  make  rerscs.  L.  W.  69. 364. 

To  solace  him  sometime,  as  I  do  Khan  I  makb.  P.  P.  60. — 
To  make  a  man's  berde  /  To  cheat  him.  Seo  the  n.  on 
ver.  4094. 

Makbo,  part.  pa.    Made.  2526. 

Makb.  Bo.  iv.  m.  7.  Why  make  ye  your  backesf  We 
should  read— nai;e,  i.  e.  make  naked.  Cur  inertes  terga 
nudatis?  Orig.  • 

MAKKLB8,a<:(/.  Sax.  Peerless ;  without  a  fellow.  T.  i.  172. 

Makino,  n.  Poetry.  L.  W.  74.  3Takiivobs.  pL  Poetical 
compositions.  L.  VV.  413.  And  thou  medlestunth  siakinos. 
P.  P.  60. 

Malapbrt,  adj.  Pert,  forward.  C.  L.  737.  And  so  we 
should  read  in  T.  iii.  87.  with  the  M8S.  J.  K.  inHtead  of 
in  all  apert.  The  word  seems  to  be  evidently  of  French 
original,  though  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  used 
by  any  French  writer.  Appert.  atfj.  Fa.  signiflee  Ex» 
pert,  Sec    Cotgrave. 

Malb,  n.  Fr.    A  budget,  or  portmanteau.  3117.  12854. 

MALxricB,  n.  Fr.    Enchantment  P.  153.  col.  2,  1.  47. 

Malb-talbnt,  n.  Fn.    Ill  will.  R.  274.  330. 

Malison,  n.  Fr.  Malediction,  curse.  16713L  P.  156,  col.  1, 
I.  £0.    I  gyve  it  my  malisoun.  P.  L.  318. 

Malt,  pa.  t  of  Mblt.  v.  Sax.    Melted.  T.  f.  583. 

AIalvkbib,  pr.  n.    Malmsey-wine.    Seo  the  n.  on  ver.  9681. 

Malurb,  n.  Fr.    Misfortune.  C.  D.  599. 

Manacb,  n,  Fr.    A  threat  2005. 

V.    To  threaten.  7998.  9626. 

MA.MACINO,  n.    Threatening.  2037. 

MANapLB,  n.  An  officer,  who  has  the  care  of  purchanlnf 
victuals  for  an  Inn  of  Court  See  his  Charactbr,  ver. 
£69—588.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  Lat. 
Manceps,  which  signified  particularly tA«n«per{iUmciaii< 
of  a  public  bakehouse,  and  from  thence  a  UUier  in  genenU. 
See  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Mancbps.  2.  The  office  still  subsists 
in  several  Colleges  as  well  as  Inns  of  Court 

Maivokmxnt,  ft.  Fr.    Mandate.  6928. 

Manrrb,  n.  Fr.  Carriage,  behaviour.  140.  10860.— Kind, 
or  sort  A  manere  Latin.  4939.  A  kind  of  Latin.  Sviche 
a  maner  loventrinke.  6335.  Such  a  sort  of  love-potion. 
Swiche  maner  rime.  6709. 

Manoonbl,  f>.  Fr.  An  engine  used  to  batter  wallb  R. 62791 

Makib.  f».  Fr.  Or.    Madness.  1376. 

Maknish,  adj.  Sax.  Human :  pniper  to  the  human  species. 
M.  112,  ool.  1, 1. 25. — Mascuhne ;  proper  to  man,  asdlntin- 
guisbed  from  woman.  T.  L  284.  In  this  last  sense,  when 
applied  to  a  woman,  it  is  a  strong  term  of  reproach.  5J02. 

Manor,  ft.  Fr.    Dwelling.  Du.  1004. 

Mansubtb,  ae{f.  Fr.    Gentle.  T.  v.  194. 

Mantblbt,  fi.  Fr.    A  short  msntlo.  2165. 

Marciaw.  pr.  n.    Martlanus  Capella.  9606.  F.  Ii.  477. 

.^^— ^  atfj.   Bf  artial ;  under  the  influence  of  Mar«.  619S. 

Mareis,  fi.  Fr.    a  man»h.  6552. 

MAROAKrTR,  n.  Fr.    A  pearl.  T.  L.  i.  315.  b. 

Maris.  Mary,  ft.  Sax.  Morrow.  12476.  Mariebones.  38S. 
Morrow-bones. 

Markbt-rbtbr.  3934.  See  the  note.  But  I  am  now  more 
inclined  to  believe,  that  this  word  is  to  be  understood  in 
a  sense  similar  to  that  in  which  the  French  phrases, 
Battre  les  ru^f— and  liatteur  de  pavez  are  used.    Dattre 
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les  rue*,'  To  revel.  Jet,  or  swagger  up  and  down  the 
streets  a'nighta.  Battettr  de  pavex ;  A  Jetter  a1»road  in 
the  streets. — A  pavement  beater.  SeeCotgravc,  in  v. 
Bateur.  Batre.  Pavi.  Bo  that  **  He  was  a  market-bcter 
atU/ull  ••  may  mean  perhaps  \—He  was  used  to  swagger 
up  and  doten  the  market^  when  it  wat  fullest :  a  circum- 
Btancc,  which  suits  very  well  with  the  rest  of  his  oharac- 
ter. — Markst  dasch ar.  Cireum/oraneus.  Fnunpt.  Panr. 

ILuuus,  n.  Fr.    a  marquis.  7940. 

■■■  for  Markisks.  gen.  ca.  sing.  8fi70.    In  the  same 

manner  Peneus  is  put  for  Peneuses.  2066.  Theseus  for 
Theseuses.  2201.  2B97.  Venus  for  Venuses.  2274.  10586. 
Ceres  for  Cereses.  1013.0.  Melibeus  for  Melibeuses.  13909. 
and  in  prose,  M.  119,  col.  1.  L  50.  Perhaps  it  might  have 
been  proper  to  add  a  mark  of  Apocope  to  the  words  so 
abbreviated.  As  to  the  present  method  of  expressing  the 
genitive  cases  of  nouns  ending  in  s,  by  adding  another  s, 
with  a  mark  of  Syncope^  as  Peneus*s,  Theseus's,  Venus's, 
Ace.  it  seems  absurd,  whether  the  addition  be  intended 
to  be  pronounced,  or  not.  In  the  first  case,  the  e  should 
not  be  cut  out ;  in  the  second,  the  s  is  quite  superfluous. 
But  the  absurdity  of  this  practice  is  most  striking,  when 
tho  genitives  of  monotpllable  nouns  are  thus  written  ; 
an  ox's  horns  •  an  ass's  ears  ;  a  fish's  tail ;  St  Jajieti's 
Jtark  ;  notwithstanding  that  the  e,  which  is  thus  directed 
to  be  cut  out,  is  constantly  and  necessarily  to  be  pro- 
nounced, as  if  the  several  words  were  written  at  length ; 
oxes,  euses,  fishes,  Jameses. 

Markisbssx,  n.  Fk.    The  wife  of  a  Marquis.  8159.  8270. 

Marts,  pr.  n.    Mars.  2023. 

Martirb,  n.  Fr.    Martyrdom ;  torment  R.  2547. 

f.  Fr.    To  torment  1564. 

Mary,  Marir,  pr.  n.  A  vulgar  oath ;  Bjf  Mary.  13322.  IGoO*'. 

Mass,  n.    A  wild  fancy.  15099.  T.  v.  468. 

■  V.  neut.    To  doubt;  to  be  confounded.  10261. 

Massdic BBSS,  n.    Astonishment ;  confusion.  8937. 

Masklix,  n.  Rather  Mazerin.  13781.  A  drinking  cup. 
See  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Mazkr. 

Mats,  part.  pa.  of  Mate,  v.  Fr.  Dejected ;  struck  dead. 
957.  K.  1739.    Sofeble  and  mate.    CoiKf.  Am.  127.  b. 

Matirb  for  3IAT1CRK,  n.  Fr.    Matter.  T.  iv.  818. 

ATauorb,  Malorb,  Fr.  In  spite  of.  Maugre  all  thy  might. 
1609.  Maugre  thin  eyen.  SSffJ.  Maugre  hire  hed.  6469. 
P.  169,  col.  2,  1.  17.— The  original  of  this  expression 
appears  more  plainly  in  the  following  passages.  /  drede 
tftou  canst  me  grete  maugre.  R.  4399. 

Carje  aiide,  que  me  seavez 

Mai  gri.  Orig.  4118. 

Malgre  his.  R.  2386.  5953.     With  his  ill  wUl ;  against 

his  will ;  Malgrilui. 
Mavis,  n.  Sax.    A  thrush.  R.  619. 
.  R.  5590.  is  probably  a  mistake  for  Muis.  n.  pi.  Fr. 

The  Orig.  has  Cent  rauys  de/romi'nt.bVSJ.  The  Paris  Muid 

contains  something  more  than  five  quarters  English. 
Maumbt,  n.    An  idol.  P.  163,  col.  2, 1. 31. 
Maumktrib,  n.   The  religion  of  Maliomet  4656.— Idolatrie. 

P.  163,  col.  2,  L  34. 
Mawb,  n.  Sax.    The  stomach.  12930. 
May,  v.  Sax.   To  be  able,  physically.  2314. 3045. 8.  morally. 

739.  2355.  6.    Sec  3Iowb. 
May,  n.  Sax.    A  virgin.  5271.    0/Mary,  moder  and  may. 

P.  L.  235.  307.— A  young  woman.  T.  v.  1719. 
Maydenhkd,  n.  Sax.    Virginitj*.  2331. 
Maximian,  pr.  n.  C.  L.  798.    The  author  of  vi  Elegies, 

which  liave  been  frequently  printed  under  the  nanio  of 

Callus.    He  is  Kxid  by  Fabricius  (Bibl.  Lat.  T.  i.  p.  297. 

Ed.  Patav.)  to  have  lived  under  the  Emperour  Anasta- 

siu.o,  q.  I.  or  II.  ?    A  translation,  or  rather  abridgcnu-nt, 

of  thcwe  Elegies,  in  Englinh  verse,  is  in  MS.  Ilarl.  2253. 
Mkanelichk,  aifj.  Sax.    Moderate  IJo.  i.  pr.  6.   Mediocri- 

bus.  Orig. 
Mkblbs,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Moveable  goods.  91  ns.  1 0008. 
Mbdk,  n.  Sax.     Reward.   33J;0.   P.  104,  cul.  2,  1.  63.— A 

meadow,  ftl. 
-  Mkthk,  Mkth,  w.  IUrt!.  Lat.     Mead;  a  liquor 

made  of  honey.  2281.  lUVS.  3201. 
Mbolb,  v.  Fr-    To  mix.  P.  149,  col.  1,  1.  1. 
Mbclbb,  adj.    Of  a  mixed  stuff,  or  colour.  330. 


Mbikib,  n.  Fr.    Household  attendants.  78S7.  7798.^Aa 
army.   14348.  17177*     Hurlewapnes  mejfne.     Cbnttn.  of 
Canterb.  Tales,  L  8.    This  obscure  phrase,  I  think,  may 
be  understood  to  relate  to  a  particular  set  of  gbostiy 
apparitions,  which  were  used  to  run  about  the  ooontiy 
at  night,  and  were  called  in  French  La  mrsffnie  de 
Ilellequin  or  Herlequin,     The  fullest  aoooimt  that  I 
have  seen  of  them  is  in  •*  VhUtoire  de  Biekard  sans 
paour.  Due  de  Jformandu,  qui  ful  JU$  de  Eobert  U 
Liable,"    In  one  of  his  rides  he  meets  with  ttiree  black 
Knights,  whom  he  engages.    *'  Et  qoand  les  Chavalien 
veirent  le  Jeu  mal  party  pour  euz  ils  monterent  k  cberal 
et  s'enf uyrent ;— et  Richard — chevan^aa  apres  enz ;  et 
ainsi  qu'il  chevauchoit  il  apperceut  une  danoe  de  gem 
noirs  qui  s'entretenoyent     Adono  Iny  aoorint  de  la 
mesgnie  de  HeUequin,  dont  il  avoit  antrea  foya  ony  psr- 
ler."    The  title  of  the  next  chapter  (4.)  is  **  Cy  divise  de 
la  mesgnie  de  HeUequin  et  qui  il  estoit."  He  is  there  said 
to  have  been  a  knight,  who,  having  spent  all  his  sab- 
stance  in  the  wars  of  Charles  Martel  against  the  Sara- 
cens, lived  afterwards  by  pillage.    **  Adonc  il  avint  qull 
moumt  et  fut  en  danger  d'estre  damne,  mats  Dieu  lay 
fit  pardon,  pource  que  il  avoit  bataille  oontre  les  Sarrtk- 
zins  et  exauloe  la  foy.    6i  fat  oondamne  de  Diea  que 
pour  un  tems  determine  lay  et  ceaz  de  sen  lignsfe 
feroient  penitence  et  yroient  toutela  nult  parmyla  tenv, 
pour  leurs  penitences  faire  et  endurer  ploaleart  mauz  et 
I      calamitez."  The  belief  of  such  apparittona  was  oertainly 
I      of  great  antiquity  in  Normandy,  as  they  are  meatknied 
I      by  Ordericus  Vitalis,  under  the  title  of familia  HerfeekM, 
I      in  a  most  extraordinary  story  related  by  him,  L.  viiL 
p.  695.  ann.  I09I.  And  I  suspect  that  in  a  pBMSg,fi  quoted 
by  Du  Cange,  in  t.  HsRuynri,  from  Petr.  Btesens  Ep. 
14.  we  should  read  Herlikini  instead  of  BlerUmM. 

Gervase  of  Tilbery,  who  wrote  in  1211,  mentioiM  aoo* 
ther  set  of  apparitions,  which  were  cailed/awsiliaArtini. 
Ot.  Imper.  Doc.  iL  c.  12.  *'  In  sylvis  Britannic  majoris 
aut  minoris  conslmilia  contigiase  referuntur,  narrantllMi 
nemorum  custodibus,  qnoa/orestarios — vulgas  nomiost, 
se  altemis  diebus  circa  horam  merldianam,  et  in  prioio 
noctium  conticinio  sub  picnilimio  Inni  luooite,  sspiai* 
me  vidcre  militum  copiam  venantium  et  oanom  et 
comuum  strepitum,  qui  sciscitantibus  ae  de  societste  et 
familid  Arturi  esse  affirmant"  He  had  Just  said  that 
Arthur,  not  long  before,  had  been  seen  in  a  palaoe. 
"  miro  opere  constructo"  in  a  most  delicloas  valley  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  3Iount  iEtna,  where  he  had  mided 
ever  since  the  time  of  his  supposed  death,  **  vuInsrAms 
quotannis  recrudescentibus.** 

Mkint,  part.  pa.  of  Mbngs,  r.  Bax.    Mixed,  mingted. 
R.2296. 

Mbks,  a4f.  Sax.    Aieek,  humble.  8017. 

V.    To  become  meek.    R.  3541.  3S84. 

Mblks,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Meals ;  dinners,  &o.  Dn.  612. 

Mele-tiob,  n.  Sax.    Dinner-time.  T.  ii.  1656. 

Mklle.  r.  Fr.    To  meddle.  C.  D.  536. 

n.  for  Mills.  3921. 

Mbhorib.  ti.  Fr.  Remembrance.  Tobedrawento 
3114.    To  bo  recorded. 

And  for  to  drawe  in  to  memorye 
Iler  names  bothe  and  her  historye. 

Con/:  Am,  t.76. 


V.    To  remember.  10118. 


ME>n)iANTs,  n.  pi.  Fr.     Fryers  of  the  Begging  ordera. 

7488.    See  the  note. 
Mbnk,  t*.  Sax.    To  mean  ;  to  intend.  2065.  2213. 
n.  Fr.     Moyen.     A  mean,  or  instrument.   9S4rv. 

T.  iii.  255.     Where  tho  Orig.  has  meszano;  a  procurvr. 

Me.vks,  pi.  7<'64.  337.'}. 

adj.  Middle.  7027.  17322.    But  see  tho  note  oo  the 


latter  verse. 
3lKvivBnE,  n.  Fr.    A  sort  of  furr.  R.  22?.    See  the  B.031 

ver.  19.% 
Meackxrikb,  pr.  n.    Tho  kingdom  of  Mercia.  15118. 
Mkrcia,  pr.  u.  F.  iii.  139.    Marsyas  is  probably  meant ; 

but  our  Poet,  I  know  not  upon  what  authority,  has 

turned  him  into  a  female. 
MsRaARLB,  adj.  Fa.    Merciful.  13618. 
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Mbuztoiux,  aij.  Fn.    Meritoiiotta.  P^  165,  ool.  S.  1. 47. 

If  KiucB,  n.  Sax.    A  mark ;  an  image.  1 1192.    All  the  merke 

<ifAdam,  6278.    All  the  images  of  Adam ;  all  mankind. 

adi.  Sax.    Dark.  R.  5339. 

UcRuoN ,  R.  Fr.  J^mmUon.    A  merlin ;  a  sort  of  hawk. 

A.F.  339. 
llaaTAiLLx,  If.  Fr.    Wonder,  marvel.  10074. 
McRV.  adS.  Sax.    Merry.  804.— Pleasant  14972. 
Alas.  H.  3462.    Aigode  in««  should  probably  be  >4f  godC" 

nest.    The  Orlg.  has  en  bon  point.  See  Qodenxss. 
Mrsc,  n.  for  Maaax.  C.  D.  SI  16. 
Mkskl,  r.  Fr.    a  leper.  P.  160.  col.  3.  L  19. 
AlaaauuB,  m.  Fr.    Leprosie.  P.  160,  col.  9, 1.  34. 
MBasAOB,  n.  Fr.    A  messenger.  8614.  8823. 
MxaaAoaaut,  pr.  n.  A  fictitious  attendant  in  the  Temple 

of  Tenns.   A.   F.    228.    Boccace  calls  her  Rvffiania, 

Theaeida.  b.  vli. 
Mxaas,  n.  Fr.    The  aenrice  of  the  Mass.  9768. 
MasTS,  a^j^i,  Sax.    tuperl.  d,  8006.  as  Mostb. 
MxauRABUi,  adj.  Fr.    Moderate.  437.  10676. 
MxaDRB,  R.FR.    Moderation.  11 S61. 
MrrAMORPHoaaoa.    4513.    M^amorpiiososk.  C.   L.  1360. 

OTid'a  Metamorphoda.  See  Juoicdm. 
Metb,  adj.  Sax.    Fitting ;  convenient  1633. 
— —  R.  Sax.    Meat  1617.    During  the  metes  space.  5434. 

During  the  time  of  eating. 
MxTKBoaoB,  n.  Sax.    An  eating-table.  T.  L.  iL  326.  b. 
Mktklv,  a4f.   Proportionable.  K.  B22. 
MxTB,  r.  Sax.    To  meet  12637-— To  dream.  T.  iiL  135a 
Mjctts,  Mxr,  j»a.  I.  Dreamed.  15089.  15118.    I  mette.  615a 

Me  metU.  14900.  4.  I  droamed. 
MxTRiacira,  m.  pi.  Writera  In  verse.  C.  L.  30. 
MsTABLB,  a4J.  Fr.    Moveable.  R.  4736. 
MawB,   R.  Fr.    A   cage  for  hawks,  while  they  tnue,  or 

change  their  feathers.   10957.— A  cage,  in  general,  or 

any  sort  of  confinement  R.  4778.  T.  iiL  603.    Jn  maee. 

T.  L  38S.  In  aeoret 
Mswvr,  a4f.  Fa.    Mute.    In  mewet.  C.  L.  148.  Dumbly, 

qieaking  inwardly. 
Mjchxr,  r.  a  thief.  R.  6541.   Lierres.  Orig.  12008.    Mr- 

cuvx  or  rawxtv  stblvx  smale  thynob.    Surripio. 

Prompt  Panr. 
MioHT,  pa.   t  of  May,   v.  Sax.    Was  able.    301.  1519. 

MiONTSir,  pi.  7985. 
part.  pa.  T.  III.  655.  1/  godely  had  he  might.    If  he 

had  been  aItU  with  propriety. 

R.  Sax.    Power;  strength.  1152.  1858. 

Mnjcaop,  r.    An  effeminate  fellow.  13016. 
MiLMSHROwas,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Mill-stones.  T.  II.  1384. 
MiBfDB,R.  Sax.    Remembrance.  1906.  Conf*  Am.  148.    As 

the  bokes  maken  JtiifOR. 
Minx,  v.  Fr.    To  penetrate.  T.  IL  637. 
MiwisraALLaa,  n.  pL  Fa.    Minstrels.  10392. 
MnrisTRBs,  r.  pi.  Fr.    Officers  of  Justice.   1504a  15064. 

Mimn-aRs.  C.  D.  813a  Minatrels. 
MiMORsagiK,  r.  R.  14a  A  nun,  under  the  rule  of  St  Clare. 

Du  Cange,  in  v.  Minoruwa.  It  la  not  clear  however  why 

Chaucer  haa  likened  Hate  to  a  Slater  of  thia  order.    Hia 

original  gave  him  no  authority. 
Mnrotm.  r.  Fr.    A  miner.  S467. 
MnrBTRAuaa,  r.  Fr.    Muaick.  819a  10588.— Musical  Sii- 

atrumenta.  17816. 
JUiRBouR,  R.  Fa.    A  looking-glaaa.  10446. 
MnTuaun,  adj.  Sax.    Without  mirth.  A.  F.  592. 
Mia,  adv.    lU ;  amiss.    16467.  R.  3243.  T.  Iv.  1267.    It  ia 

oflcD  to  be  supplied  to  a  second  verb,  having  been  ex- 

praaaed  in  oompodtlon  with  a  former.    If  that  I  mia- 

tpeke  or  say.  3141.    That  hire  m\adoth  or  saith.  13988. 

There  is  nothing  miuaide  nor  do,  Du.  528. 
^— R.  A  wrong.  17226. 

Mn-AocoMFTBO,  par/,  pa.  Miareckoned.  T.  v.  1184. 
MfaAVKNTuaa,  r.  Misfortune.  6916. 
Mfa-Anaa.  v.    To  advise  wrongly.  5812. 
Mn-BODK]r,jM<rt|Mi.  of  Mis-BROK.    Injured.  911. 
Mia-aoRsra.  part,  pa.  of  Mib-bbrb.  Misbehaved.  M.  180, 

coL  2. 1.  la 
MncHARGB,  R.  Fb.    Miafortone.    With  misehanee.  6916. 

17148.   SeoWiTik 


MncHBrs,  r.  Fr.    Misfortune^  R.  6741. 

MisoovBTiNO,  n.  R.  196.  should  probably  be  MiacoaifTn«o. 

Meseompter.    Orig. 
Mia-OBPARTB,  V.  To  distribute  wrongly.  4527* 
MiSERicoRDB,  R.  Fr.    Mcrcy ;  pity.  7492. 
Mis-xsB.  n.  Uneasiness.  P.  150,  coL  1, 1,  la 
MiB-FORYAVB,  pa.  t. of  Mis-roRVBVB.  Misgave. T. It.  1486. 
Mis-GIBD,  part.  pa.  of  Miboib.    Misguided.  14451. 
Mis-oov,  Mis-oOb  part.  pa.  of  Mis-ca  Gono  wrong.  4£i6. 

4253. 
Mis-iiAPPiNO,  part.  pr.  Falling  amLss.  R.  5543. 
M1S-1.BOK,  V.  To  conduct  amiss.  T.  iv.  48. 
MisLivKo,  part.  pa.  Having  lived  to  a  bad  pnrpoai 

T.  iv.  330. 
M18-MBTRB,  V.  To  spoil  the  metre  of  veraea,  by  writing  01 

reading  them  ill.    T.  v.  1795. 
Mis-BATB,  pa.  f.  of  Mis- SIT.    Misbecame.  R.  1194. 
M1S-8AYDB,  part.  pa.  of  Mia-a*  yb.    Ill  spoken  of.  R.  I26u 
Mis-SAYBR,  It.  An  evil  speaker.  R.  2231. 
MissB,  V.  Sax.    To  fail.  T.  iiL  1630. 
MiasB-MBTRX.  V.    See  Mis-mbtric 
MisTAKB,  V.  To  take  a  wrong  part ;  to  transgress.  R.  154a 

Mesprendre.  Orig. 
MiSTBRB.  n.  Fr.    Trade ;  occupation.  615.— Condition  of 

life.  1342.     What  mittere  men  ye  ben.  1712.    What  kind 

of  men  ye  arc.— Need.  R.5614.  6078. 
MisrrHRDB,  n.  Sax.    Darkness.  C.  M.  71. 
Bf  iSTiLY,  adv.  Sax.    Darkly.  16862. 
Mistrust,  v.  for  Mistrust.  12303. 
Mia-WAiB,  R.  A  wrong  way.  li.  4766. 
Mis-WBNT,  part.  pa.  of  Mia  wbndb.    Gone  amiaa.  R.  788a 
Mia-WRiTB,  V.  To  write  wrong.  T.  v.  1794. 
3I1TAINB,  n.  Fr.    a  glove.  12307.  8. 
3IrrcHB,  n.  Fr.    A  manchet ;  a  loaf  of  fine  bread.  R.  5585. 
MiTB,  n.  Sax.    A  small  worm.  6142.  16166. 
MixBN.  n.  Sax.    A  dunghilL  P.  167,  col.  2, 1. 67* 
Mo  for  Mk.  8915.    See  the  note. 
for  MoRB,  adj.   comp.   546.   8ia   1937. — adv.  eomp, 

1354.  2<;73. 
MociiKL,   MocHB,  adj.   Sax.    Great,   in  quantity.  8354. 

7593.  in  numbfr.  6586.  6855.  in  degree.  A06.—adv.  Much, 

greatly.  1118.  2852. 
3I0DRR,  MoDRB,  n.  Sax.    Mother.  1013a  10291.— The  Ma^ 

trix,  or  principal  plate  of  the  Astrolabe  Ast. 
MoisoN,  n.  Fr.    Harvest ;  growth.  K.  I677. 
Moist.  Moisty,  a^J.  Fa.    New.  45a  12249. 17009.    See  the 

n.  on  ver.  45a 
Morbl,  r.  Du.  454.  861.  may  perhaps  aignlfle  size,  magni- 
tude ;  as  Michel  seems  to  be  used  in  that  aenae  in  P.  P. 

8a  b.    Of  one  uichbl  and  might. 
M0LB8TIB.  n.  Fr.    Trouble.  Bo.  IiL  pr.  a 
MoLTB,  pa.  f.  of  Mbltb,  v.  Sax.    Melted.  F.  a  414.— 

part.  pa.  T.  v.  la 
MoNCHB,  V.  To  chew.  T.  1.  915. 

Mo.vb,  n.  Sax.  The  Moon.  975a— Lamentation.  507&  11232. 
MoNKsTB,  V.  Fr.    To  admonish.  R.  S57a 
MoNiouRs,  R.  pL  Fr.    Coiners.  R.  6811.  In  the  Original  it 

Is  Fault  Monnoyeurs. 
Mo.NsraB,   n.  Fa.    A  monster,  or  prodigy.   11656.  — A 

pattern.  Du.  912. 
Mood,  n.  Sax.    Anger.  1762. 
MoRCBLs,  n.  pU  Fr.    Morsels.  R.  617a 
MoRB,  adj.  eomp.  Sax.    Greater,  t'R  quantity.    705.  785. 

in  number.  10192.   in   degree.  1758.  6516.  — adr.  eomp. 

1309.  S746.    It  is  usually  Joined  to  adjectives  and  adwrbe 

to  express  the  comparative  degree.  6023.  7551. 10786. 
MoRMAL,  R.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  388. 
M0RT8R.  n.  Fr.    a  sort  of  wax-light    T.  iv.  1245. 
MoRTTPiB,  V.  Fr.    To  kill  (speaking  of  Qtf^cJ^i/vrr).    16SM. 
Mortubwbs,  n.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  386. 
MoRWB,  R.  Sax.    The  morning.  2493.  A'monee,  884.  6175. 

In  the  morning.  1623.  2491.  In  the  morning  of  the 
/ulhneinp  day.— To-mortre,  I  believe,  always  means  the 
/oUauring  day.  782.  1612.  2241.  2404.  and  it  includea  the 
whole  day.  To-monee  at  night.  3593. 
Morwb.nino,  n.  Sax.  The  morning.  4232.  15303.  Momitb- 
NINOB8,pL  6457. 

Mo^BL,  R.  Fa.    The  muzilo ;  month  of  a  beaat.  8153. 
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Mocrx,  €uS),  ttuperl.  Sax.  Greatest.  In  quantilp,  3U5.  897> 
in  number.  10675*  in  degree*  22U0.  10614.— atfu.  superl, 
063.  2409.  It  is  usually  Joined  to  adjectives  and  adverbs 
to  express  the  superlative  degree.  SS(15.  942J. 

V.  Sax.    Must.  734. 7.  Mostbn,  j)/.  6024. 

Mots,  v.  Sax.  Must.  232.  164?.  &— May.  834.  4175.  Motxx, 
pt.  10630.  2. 

n.  Sax.    An  atom.  6450.  T.  liL  1609. 

MoTHXS,  n.  ph  Sax.    Moths.  6142. 

MoTir,  n.  Fr.    A  motive*  incitement.  5048.  9365. 

MoUGHT,  pa.  (.  of  MowK,  V.  Sax.    Might. 

MouLK.  V.  Sax.  To  grow  mouldy.  4453.  Mouled,  part  pa. 
3868. 

Moux  for  MowBM,  pr.  t  pU  of  Mows,  v.  Sax.  Bfay.  12868. 
13160. 

MouNTAKcs.  n.  Fr.  Amount ;  in  value.  157i>^in  quan- 
tity.  12797.  Notfuil  the  mountance  0/  a  mile.  Conf.  Am. 

187. 
MouRDAKT,  n.  Fh.    The  tonguo  of  a  buckle.  R.  1094. 
Mows,  V.  Sax.  May ;  to  be  able.  Mowms, pL  13867. 16149.— 

It  is  sometimes  used  in  the  in/,  m.  M.  1 15 ,  coL  1 ,  L  5.  Wh  ich 

thou  tkalt  not  move  suffre.    Which  thou  shalt  not  he  able 

to  endure.— To  mowen  suche  a  knight  done  live  or  die.  T. 

iL  1594.    To  be  able  to  make  such  a  knight  to  live  or  die. 

— She  should  not  eon  ne  mow  attaine,  C.  D.  150.    She 

should  not  know  nor  be  able  to  attain. 
Mows,  n.  Fa.    A  distortion  of  the  mouth.  T.  iv.  7*  F*  iil* 

7 16.     What  do  I  than  but  laugh  and  make  a  mowe? 

Lydg.  Trag.  137. 
Mowing,  n.    Ability.  Bo.   iv.  pr.  4.    In   the  following 

passage  it  seoma  to  be  used  as  a  Gkrund.    That  ihrewes 

uferen  dispoiled  of  mowing  to  don  yvel.    Ibid. 
Much,  Muchkl.    See  Mochx. 
Mucicas.  V.  Sax.    To  heap.  T.  iii.  1381. 
Mux,  V.  Fr.    To  change.  T.  iL  1258. 
Must,  adj.  Fr.    Dumb.  mute.  T.  v.  194. 
MuLLOK,  n.  Sax.    Dung ;  rubbish.  3871*  16406. 
Multiplication,  n.  Fr.    The  art  of  making  gold  anil 

silver.    16317. 
MuLTiPLiE,  V.  Fr.    To  make  gold  and  silver.  16303. 
MusAito,  n.  Fr.    A  muser,  or  dreamer.  It.  3256.  4U34. 
Muss,  v.  Fr.    To  gaze.  K.  159*2. 
Mysxlf,  Mysslvk«  Mvsklve.v.    See  Self. 

N. 

Na  for  Na  4174.    See  the  n.  on  vcr.  4021. 

N'addk  for  Nk  hadde  ;  Had  not  10212. 

Kails,  r..  Sax.  A  nail.  6351.  By  nailes.  12222.  Dp  Ooddet 
nailes.  12f85.  an  oath.  See  the  n.  on  vcr.  125av 

Nakerks,  n.  Pi.  Fr.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  2513. 

Nalb,  n.  Sax.  An  ale-house.  6931.  See  the  note.  But  I 
am  now  less  inclined  to  adopt  Skinner's  explanation  of 
this  word,  because  I  observe  that  Ale  alone  is  commonly 
put  for  an  Ale-house ,  and  I  cannot  find  that  Hale  is  ever 
used,  except  where  it  follows  the  preposition  Atte.  lu 
ttie  passage  quoted  from  P.  P.  32  b.  the  Cotton  MS.  Vesp. 
B.  xvi.  has  at  the  ale.    And  so  in  P.  P.  26  b.    With  idle 

tales  at  the  ale Robert   of  Brunne's   translation  of 

Manuel  des  pechis.    MS.  Bodl.  2313.  fol.  1. 

In  gnmys,  !n  festys,  and  at  the  ale — 
fol.  SS.  Or  yf  thou  leddest  any  man  to  the  ale. 

I  suspect  therefore  that  Nalet  in  those  few  passages  in 
which  It  is  found,  should  be  considered  as  merely  a  cor- 
ruption, which  has  arisen  from  the  mispronunciation 
and  consequent  miswriting  of  atte  nale  for  atten  ale.  See 
the  n.  on  ver.  12542.  A  similar  corruption  scorns  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  name  of  that  celebrated  personage 
in  our  law,  Mr.  John  a-noke,  whose  original  appellation, 
I  believe,  was  John  alien  oke^  as  that  of  his  constant 
antagonist  was  John  atte  stile.  Sim.  atte  stile  is  a  name 
in  P.  P.  23  b.  and  there  are  many  others  of  the  same 
form;  as.  Atte  cliff,  Atte- ley,  Atle-wellt  Atte-woodj  Sic 
That  the  letter  n  is  apt  to  p:ii»s  from  the  end  of  one  word 
to  the  beginning  of  another,  we  have  an  instance  in 
Setrt,  which  has  certainly  been  formed  by  corruption 
from  An  eurt,  or  </7  ,-  and  perhaps  yedder,  n.  Sax.  may 
have  been  formed  in  the  same  way  from  An  adder.  The 


word  in  the  Teutonic  is  Adder,  as  we  write  it  now.  with. 

out  the  initial  n.    The  same  corruptions  have  happened 

in  other  languages.   See  the  notes  of  Signor  Jledi  apon 

his  Baeeo  in  Toscana,  p.  133^  4.  5,  182. 3L 
N'AM  for  Ns  AM :  Am  not.  5730. 
Namb,  pa.  t.  of  NiMB,  V.  Sax.    Took.  I&7C5. 
Nappe,  v.  Sax.    To  sleep.  16958.    See  Knap. 
Narcotiices,  n.  pL  Fr.  Or.    Drugs  causing  sleep.  1474. 

L.  W.  2659. 
Narwb,  adj.  Sax.    Close,  narrow.  3224.  14828.  Wham  they 

hem  nartee  arise.  9862.     Whan  they  clusely  consider 

their  conduct. 
Nas  for  Ne  was  ;  Was  not  1450.  1651. 
Naso.  pr.  n.  L.  W.  928. 2218.  P.  Ovidius  Noao.  See  Otidb. 
Nat,  adv.  Sax.    Not  58U9.  6561. 
Natal,  a^f.  Lat.    Presiding  over  nativity.  T.  liL  150. 
Nathelesbb,  Natrbles.  adv.  Sax.    Not  the  lees ;  Derer* 

theless.  2475.  3606. 
Nation,  n.  Fr.  4701.    Nation.— Family.  G65a 
Naught,  Nought,  n.  Sax.    Nothing.  758.  770. 

adv.    Not ;  not  at  all.  2070.  4820.    It  may  msft 

properly  perhaps  be  c«>nsidered  as  a  noon  naed  adverbi- 
ally.   See  Nothing. 

Nay,  adv.  Sax.  8297.    It  seems  to  be  lued  enmetlmes  as  t 

noun.    /{ is  no  nay.  8692.  9015.    It  cannot  be  denied. 

V.    To  denie.  P.  I70,  col.  2,  L  20. 

Ne,  adv.  Sax.    Not  9356.  1007a    Jfe  had  he  ben  kd^n. 

10980.    Had  he  not  been  helped. 

eonj.  Sax.    Nor.  9/0. 1.  8847.  11795w 

Necb.  n.  Fr.    A  niece— A  cousin.  13030.  13055. 

Nbcessarib,  adj.  Fr.    Necessary.  T.  iv.  1021. 

Neoe,  n.  Sax.    Need  ;  necessity.  4523. 

V.  is  generally  used  as  an  ImpcrsonaL    It  ueietk 

thee  nought  teche.  3599.     A'edeth  hem  no  dvate.  AVA. 

Neded  no  more  to  hem  to  go  ne  ride.  9489. 
Nbdepul,  adj.    Distrest.  indigent  4532: 
Nbdely,  adv.  Necessarily.  6:>50. 
Nedbs,  Neoe,  adv.  Necessarily.    It  is  luually  Joined  villi 

musL  1171.11475.17157. 
Nrdder,  n.  Sax.  An  adder.  9060.    Nkdbrs,  pi.  L.  W.  6Bi 
Neiohe,  adj.  Sax.    Nigh.  3392. 

-  V.  To  approach ;  to  como  near.  R.  1775l  S0Q8. 
Nkrkb,  n.  Sax.    The  neck.  5859.    Kekketame^  6488. 
Nkmpnb,  v.  Sax.    To  name.  10G32. 

Nrr,  adv.  Sax.    Near.  10315.  12900. 

Nbrb,  comp.  d.  Nigher.     Never  the  mere.  1CI89.  Kevef 

the  niglicr.    Nere  and  nere.    13450.  Nigher  and  nigher. 

Ferre  ne  nere.  1852.  Later  nor  earlier. 
N'KRB  for  Nb  were  ;  Were  not    17:?22.    JCert  iL  1661 

Were  it  not  Ne're  Ihe/reniUhip.  1G830. 
Nbrpe,  n.  Fr.  Nerve;  sinew.  T.  ii.  642. 
Nbshb,  adj.  Sax.    Soft;  tender.  C.  L.  1002.  NxscR  aad 

hard.  P.  L.  242    300. 
Nktb,  n.  Sax.    Neat-cattle.  509. 
Nether,  adj.  comp.  S.*x.    Lower.  3850. 
NuTTLE  IX,  Dock  out.  T.  iv.  461.    See  Rakrt. 
Nevbv,  v.  Sax.    To  name.  W85. 16289. 
Nevbw,  }|.  Fr.    a  nephew.— a  grandson.  L.  W.  2548. 
Nbwe,  adj.  S.AX.    New  ;  fresh.  459. 
adv.   Newly.    7879.    Newe  and  nefce.  T.  iiL  111 

Again  and  again.     All   neure.   9700.    Q/    netee.  flB14. 

Newly  ;  lately.    All  newe^  13308.  Anew ;  afreslu 
r.  To  renew.  T.  iii.  306. 


Nbwed,  part.  pa.  Renewed.  M.  120,  col.  1, 1. 6.. 
Nkwkpanubl,  a(f/.  Detdrousof  new  thingR.  1U932.  1714S. 
Newefangklnbssb,  n.  Inconstancy.  10934. 
Nextk,  superl.  d.   Nighest     It  generally    signifies  the 

mg\iGb,i  following {  but  sometimes  the  nighest  prccA<<a^ 

F.  iii.  685. 
N'HATH  for  Nb  hath  ;  llath  not  925. 
Nice,  adj.  Fr.    Foolish.  55<>8.  6520. 
NicKTF.E.  n.  Folly.  4044.  17101.    Do  hit  nicctee.  59M.   Bo 

the  French  use  Fairefolie. 
NiKLBS.  n.  pi.  Trifles.  7342. 
NiOARD,  n.  A  Htingy  fellow.  5915. 
NiOARDiB,  n.  Stingynoss.  13102. 
Niohtertale.  U7.  Niglit-time.    ScethoDoteb 
NioHT-sPBL,  n.  Sax.  A-night- charm.  Sec  the  n.  on  rcr 
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K*iu  for  Nk  will  ;  Will  not  5724.  570i. 

N'lM  fw  Nk  u ;  Is  not  976.  1679. 

K'ktTBforNBWisTB;  Knew  not.  ting,  1 1340.  3414.  N'lvrxN 
for  Nb  wisrxN ;  Knew  not.  pi,  10948.    * 

NoBLKCKST,  pa.  C  S  pers.  $ing,  of  Noble,  v.  Fr.  Ennobledst. 
15508. 

NoBLKsas,  fi.  Fm.    Dignity,  splendour.  8344.  8658. 

NoBLBY,  n.  8704.  1<I391.  aa  NoBLSSiiK. 

NocKBXs  part.  pa.    Notched.  R.  (Kt2. 

NoiB,  n.  Fr.    Hurt ;  trouble.  3772. 

V.  Fr.    To  hurt ;  to  trouble.  R.  4416. 

NoiBB,  V.  Fr.    To  make  a  noiae.  Bo.  iii.  m.  6. 

N'oLOB  for  Nb  wolob  ;  Would  not.  315a  3168. 

NoMBRB,  n.  Fr.    Number.  718. 

NoMBN,  NoMB,  pari,  pa,  of  Nimb,  v.  Sax.  Taken.  T.  y. 
19U.  514.  L.  W.  1016. 

NoacpKRB,  n.  An  arbitrator.  T.  L.  1. 319.  See  the  passage 
quoted  above  in  y.  Lovbdaib.  The  sense  of  this  word  is 
established  by  the  Prompt  Parv.  *'  Nowmpbr  or  owm- 
PBB.  Arbiter,  SequaUr,**  If  the  etymology  of  it  were  as 
dear,  we  might  be  able  to  determine  which  of  the  two 
methods  of  writing  it  is  the  best  Custom  has  long 
declared  for  the  latter.  The  modem  word  is  umpire  j 
and  in  P.  P.  S5  bw  the  Editt  read  an  umper  ;  but  the 
Cotton  MS.  Vesp.  B.  xvi,  has— a  numper.  I  cannot  find 
that  any  soch  word  is  used,  in  the  same  sense,  in  any 
cither  of  the  Gothic  or  Romance  languages.  It  has  been 
■opposed  by  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  un  pere^  Fr. 
which  I  can  hardly  believe ;  and  perhaps  the  reader  will 
be  as  backward  to  admit  of  a  derivation  of  it  from  the  Fr. 
Konpair  ;  An  odd,  or  third  person ;  which  an  arbitrator 
generally  la.  This  however  is  the  most  probable  ety* 
mology  that  haa  occurred  to  mo ;  and  I  see  that  the 
oompUer  of  the  Statutes  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
(whoever  he  was)  had  fhe  same  idea,  for  he  expresses  the 
word  umpire »  Ui  his  Latin,  by  Jmpar,  Tit  xv.  {.  14. 
/adex,lM  PAR,  aut  Arbitrator,  in  qudcunque  ca%ud  tlectut, 

Mom,  04^  Sax.    Not  one ;  none.  &'t6.  682.  « 

—  adv.  Fr.  Not  13011.  Absent  or  non,  8311.  Whether 
pe  W0f  or  non,  11090. 

If  on*,  n.  Fr.  The  ninth  hour  of  the  natural  day ;  Nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  the  hour  of  dinner.  9767*  T.  v. 
1114.  SS,  30. 

IfoMBB.  For  the  none*.  See  the  n.  on  ver.381.  and  add, 
If  noceasary,  the  following  instances,  T.  i.  562.  iL  1381.  iv. 
428.  I*  W  895.  1068.  1114.  [Tliere  seems  tu  be  now  no 
doubt  that  the  original  form  was  the  Saxon  /or  than 
anet.  Bee  Price's  note  on  Warton's  Hist.  ofEnyL  toet, 
IL  486i  and  Sir  F.  Sfadden's  Qloss,  to  Syr  Gateayne,  6cc] 

KoftwB,  n.  Fa.    A  nun.  118. 

NoMCB.  R.  Fr.  a  nurse.  5881.  Bo.  ii.  pr.  4.  In  other 
passages.  Bo.  L  pr.  3.  iiL  pr.  9.  it  is  printed  by  mistake,  I 
suppose,  for  Norib,  n.    A  foster-child.    Alumnus, 

Nortblrib,  n.    Nurture ;  education.  3965. 

IVoaKTHiBLBs,  R.  pL  Sax.    Nostrils.  559.  P.  150,  coL  S,  1.  38. 

If 'or  for  Nb  wot  ;  Know  not  286.  3064. 

Kotabilitbb,  n.  Fr.  A  thing  worthy  of  observation.  15215. 

JCoTB,  n.  Sax.    Need ;  business.  4066. 

—  n.  Fr.    a  musical  note.    To  crp  bff  note.  T.  iv.  583L 

To  cry  aloud,  in  a  high  tone. 

NoTBMCOB,  a.    Nutmeg.  13693.  R.  1361. 

NoTBS.  n.  pi.  Sax.    Nuts.  R.  1377. 

NoT-HBO ;  A  head  like  a  nut.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  109. 

NoTHBRtCOff/.  Sax.    Nor,  neither.  8796.  9951. 

N^OTHBR,  a4^  Sax.  for  Nb  other.  Neither  n'other.  L.  W. 
192.  Nor  one  nor  other.  He  n'is  in  neither  n'other  habite, 
B«i.  y.  m.  3.    Ifeutro  est  habitu,    Orig. 

NcvTHiNO,  adv.  Sax.    Not ;  not  at  all.  1756.  8251. 

J^oocasa,  n.  pL  8258.  See  the  note.  It  is  probable.  I  think, 
that  Nouehe  Is  the  true  word,  and  that  Ouche  has  been 
Introduced  by  a  corruption,  the  reverse  of  that  which 
has  been  taken  notice  of  in  Nalb.  See  Du  Cange,  in  v. 
Jfodiia,und  Nusea ;  andSchilter,  Gloss,  Te^it.  iny.Ifuosci; 
from  whence  it  appears  that  Jfuschin,  Tbitt.  signifies 
FOmla  ;  a  clasp,  or  buckle  As  tliese  were  some  uf  the 
most  useful  inatnmients  of  dress,  they  were  probably 
anroe  of  the  first  that  were  omamentrd  with  Jewels  ;  by 
which  means  the  name  by  degrees  may  have  been  ex- 


tended, so  as  to  include  several  other  sorts  <ff  jewels. 
The  same  thing  may  have  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
word  Brochb  (see  above) ;  which  indeed  seems,  origin- 
ally, to  have  been  a  French  expression  for  Nouche* 

NovBLRiBs,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Novelties.  F.  ii.  178. 

Nought,  n.  ^  adv.  Sax.    See  Naught. 

NouTHB,  adv.  Sax.  Now.  464.  T.  L  986.  See  the  n.  on 
ver.  464. 

Now,  adv.  Sax.  Now  and  now.  10744.  Once  and  again. 
Now  adayes,  9040.  16864.    In  these  days. 

Nowkl,  n.  Fr.    Christmas.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  1 1567. 

NoYSAUMCB,  n.  Fr.    Offence  ;  trespass   C.  D.  255. 

O. 

O  for  Ho.    2535.    See  Ho. 

O,  adj.  for  On  ;  One.  740.  5555.  In  the  curious  old  Ballad 
on  the  battle  of  Lewes  {Ant.  Poet,  v.  iL  p.  4.)  L  liU 
oferlyng  should  be  written,  1  believe,  oferlynQt  i.  e.  one 
farthing. 

Obxvsancb,  n.  Fr.    Obedience.  8378.  Obbysino.  R.  3380. 

Obbysant,  part,  pr.  Fr.  Obedient  7942.  OBBvaiMO.  L.  W. 
12G4. 

OssBQUiBSt  n.  pi.  Fr.    Funeral  rites.  995. 

Observancb,  n.  Fr.    Respect.  10830. 

Obsbkvb,  v.  Fr.    To  respect ;  to  pay  regard  to.    13560. 

OcciDKjrr,  n,  Fr.    The  West  4717. 

OcTAViXN.  pr,  n,  Du.  3G8.  I  do  not  suppose  that  Augustus 
is  meant,  but  rather  the  fabulous  emperour,  who  is  a 
subject  of  a  Romance  entitled  *'  Octavian  imperator," 
MS.  Cotton.  Calig.  A.  ii.  See  Percy's  Catalogue,  n.  18. 
and  the  passage,  quoted  from  MS.  Reg.  17.  C  viii.  in 
the  n.  on  ver.  13775.  The  same  Octavian,  I  apprehend, 
was  celebrated  in  apiece  of  Arras  hangings,  which  made 
port  of  the  furniture  of  Henry  V.  and  is  thus  described 
in  tlie  Inventory.  Rot.  Pari.  2,  Hen.  VI.  Item  i  autre 
pece  d  arras  D  or  q  comence  en  I  estorie  "Le  Octavion 
Roy  de  Rome." 

OcY,  Ocv.  C.  N.  124.    The  nightingale's  note. 

Oerthrow  for  Ovbhthrow,  parL  pa.  Sax.  Oyertbrown. 
C.  D.  1151. 

Oetvs,  pr.  n.    .£ete&  L.  W.  1436. 

Or,  adv.  Sax.    Off.  552.  784.  S678. 

OrrKNOED,  part.  pa.  Fr.    Hurt  2396. 

Oppensiuu.v,  n.    Offence;  damage.  241  & 

OrrBRTORJE,  ft.  Fr.    A  part  of  the  Mass.  712. 

OrFRiNG,  n.  Fr.    Offering  at  Mass.  4.^2.  P.  155,  col.  i,  1. 69. 

Opt,  Optb,  adv.  Sax.  Often.  OrrxNsrru ;  Oftentimes 
1879.  81(19. 

OiNKMENT,  ft.  Fr.    Ointment.  633. 

OUFAUNT,  fi.  Fr.  Elephant  13739.  See  the  note,  and  R. 
de  la  Rose.  18606.    Oliphant  sur  sa  haute  eschine.  Sec 

Olivbkks,  ft.  ;>;  Fr.    Olive-trees.  14042.  R.  1314. 

Ombr,  pr.  ft.    Homer.  T.  L  146.  F.  iii.  376. 

On,  prep.  Sax.  In.  On  live.  3041.  In  life ;  Alive.  0«i 
twelve.  7549.  In  twelve.  On  hunting,  1689.  On  hawking. 
13667.  See  A.  pr«p.— Upon.  On  to  see.  3247.  To  look 
upon.  See  the  note;  and  add  L.  W.  2414.  Lycurgus 
daughter,  fairer  on  to  sene—So  this  line  is  written  in 
M8.BodL 

adj.  Sax.    One.    A/ter  on.  3iX  1783.    Alike.    Thep 

were  at  on,  4195.  They  were  agreed.  See  R.  5817.  T.  iii. 
566.  Ever  in  on.  1773.  3878.  Continually,  i  mine  on. 
C.  D.  lUia  I  single;  I  by  myself.  And  thus  J  went 
widewher  walking  mimb  okb.  P.  P.  4o  b.  Nun  saw  but 
hr  onb.  p.  L.  44.    All  HIM  ONE.    Conf.  Am.  175k 

Ondb,  ft.  Sax.  Zeal ;  malice.  R.  148.  Ny  the  ami  o.<ffDB. 
P.  L.  249. 

Onbd,  part,  pa.  Sax.  Made  one,  united.  7550.  P.  150y 
col.  1 , 1.  62. 

Ones.  pi.  of  On.  12«»).  We  three  ben  alle  ones.  We  three 
are  all  one. 

adv.  Sax.    Once.    At  onts-  767.    At  once;  at   the 

Hjime  time.  347«^ 

Onhrd,  n.  Sax.    Unity.  T.L.  ii.  339. 

On Lv,  udv.  Sax.  Al  only,  IXSOi,  M.  115,  coL  1,1. 10.  Solely. 
Ony.  a4j.  Sax.    Any.  2410. 

Opbn-brb,  fi.  Sax.    The  fruit  of  the  MedlartnTe^ 

1  1 
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Opbm-bedbd,  cuHj.    Bare-headed.  6888. 

Opie,  n.  Fb.    Opium.  1474. 

Opprkssb,  V.  Ffu    To  ravish.  11723.    0mfUAM3>,  pa%'t,  pa. 

1J637. 

Opprbbsiok,  n.    Rape.  6471.  L.  W.  1866L 

Or,  adv.  Sax.    £r,  before.  27&  1157. 

Oratorib,  n.  Fb.    A  chappie.  1907*    A  closet.  9ttii. 

Oboal.  n.  Sax.  Judicial  triaL  T.  iU.  1048.  See  KSUan.  in 
y.  Oor-deei,  and  Hiokea.  DUierL  EpisL  p.  14A.  It  is 
possible  however  that  Chaucer  may  have  used  this  word 
in  its  more  confined  sense,  for  a  trUU  by  firt^  or  u>aUr, 
without  considering  whether  such  trials  were  practised 
at  Troy. 

Ordb,  n.  Sax.    A  point  L.  W.  64& 

Omdbrro,  part  pa.  Ordained,  in  holy  orders.  P.  164,  coL 
2,  L13. 

Orobrs  four,  810.    The  four  orders  of  Mendicant  Friers. 

Ordinancb,  n.  Fb.    Orderly  disposition.  8837>  1121ft. 

Ordinat,  part.  pa.  Lat.    Orderly ;  r^:ular.  9160. 

Ork,  n.  Sax.    Grace ;  favour.  3724.    See  the  note. 

Orrwkll,  pr.  n.    A  sea-port  in  Essex.  279. 

Ortrays,  n.  Fb.  Gold.embroidery.  R.  562.  869.  Bee  Dn 
Cange,  in  v.  Aurffiipia. 

Oriknt,  n.  Fr.    The  east.  14320. 

Oriob.vbs,  pr.  n.  In  the  list  of  Chaucer's  works  In  L.  W. 
ver.  427.  he  says  of  himself,  that 

"  lie  made  also,  gon  is  a  grete  while, 
Origenci  upon  the  Maudeleine.**  


meaning,  I  suppose,  a  translation,  into  prose  or  verse,  of 
the  Ilnmily  de  Marid  Magdalend,  which  has  been  com- 
monly, though  falsely,  attributed  to  Origen.  v.  Opp. 
Origenis.  T.  ii.  p.  291.  Ed.  Paris.  1004.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  Poem,  entitled  **  The  Lamentation  of  Marie 
MagdaUine,"  which  Is  in  all  the  editions  of  Chaucer,  is 
really  that  work  of  his.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
a  translation,  or  even  imitation,  of  the  Homily ;  and 
the  composition,  in  every  respect,  is  infinitely  meaner 
than  the  worst  of  his  genuine  pieces. 

Oriso.vt,  n.  Fr.    The  horizon.  9671. 

Okix)gb,  n.  Fr.    A  clock,  or  dial.  14860. 

Okpime.vt,  pr.  n.    A  mineral  vo  called.  16291. 

Other,  adj.  Sax.  Alter.  Lat.  The  other  of  two.  1134. 
1137.1277.    Others,  z;*""*  c»i.  2736. 

adj.  Sax.    Alius.  Lat.  463.  1218. 

.  eonj.  Sax.    Or,  cither.  1714.  1814.  6556. 

OucHB,  n.  ft325.  F.  iiL  260.    See  Nouche. 

OvKR,  prt-p.  Sax.  Above,  2045.  Overall.  In  every  case; 
on  every  bide.  249.  5846.  8924. 

adj.  Sax.    Upper.   133. 

OvRRRST.  tuperl.  d.    Uppermost.  292.  16101. 

Over  GRET,  adj.  Sax.    Too  great  IH116. 

OvER-LADOB,  part.  pa.  Overborn.  13917.  Do  not  thepeoj^e 
opprestf,  nor  overlede.  Lydg.  Trag.  104. 

Over-live,  I*.  Sax.    To  outlive.  6842. 

Over  mekilv,  adv.  Sax.    Too  merrily.  C.  L.  406. 

ovER-MOCHB,  adj.  Sax.    Too  great  C.L.  384. 

OvKR-NOME,  part.  pa.  of  Over-kimb,  v.  Sax.  Overtaken. 
2«(»2. 

Ovkr-spraDde.  pa.  t  Sax.    Over-spread.  2873.  T.  ii.  769. 

OvERTE,  adj.  Fr.    Open.  F.  ii.  210. 

OvKRTHREW,  pa.  t  of  OVERTHROW,  V.  neut.  Sax.  Fell 
down-  C.  D  663. 

Overthrowing,  part.  pr.  Sax.  Falling  headlong.  By 
overthrowinfj  way.  Bo.  i.  m.  6.  Prcecipiti  vid.  Orig. 
And  there/ore  ch'peth  Cassiodorc  povcrte  the  modrr  of 
ruine^  that  iti  to  say.  the  modcr  0/ 'overthrowing  or  falling 
doun.  M.  116,  coL  1. 1. 62. 

OVKR-THWART,  ttdv.  Sax.  AcrofiS.  1993.  Du.  863.— Over 
against  T.  iti.  G86. 

Over  TiMELicHE.  adw  Sax.    Too  early.  Bo.  I.  m.  1. 

Ought,  n.  Sax.  OpillC  Any  thing.  6158.  8471.  adv. 
3047.  See  Aught.  Tlie  difference  has  arisen  merely 
from  the  different  usages  of  writing  A  or  0  for  One. 

pa.  t.  of  Owe.  4331.  L.  W.  589.  I6O7. 

Ovohtbn,  Ououtb,  pi.  M.  118,  coL  2,  L  31.— From 
hence,  as  it  seems,  has  been  formed  a  new  verb  Ought^ 
H'hich  is  very  commonly  used  in  the  present  tense,  for 


Ow«,  in  both  numben.  30S3L  SMML  S.  14(B7.  U.  I«^ 

coL  i.  L  38. 

Ought  is  also  used  as  an  Impers.  in  the  pr.  and  pa.  t. 
Wei  ought  us  uferke.  15488.  WeU  behoveth  it  as  to  weriL 
Hem  oughte  have  gret  repentance.  M.  1 18,  coL  %  L  8u. 
It  behoved  them  to  have  g.  r. 

OvwB,  pr.  n.  4474.  6534.  9999l  M.  107.  ool.  1.  L  H  Oar 
author  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  best 
part  of  Ovid's  work&  Mostof  the  histories  in  his  X^iea^ 
of  good  viomen  are  taken  from  the  EpistoUt  Hsroiidtm, 
or  the  Metatnorphoset.  That  of  Luerece  shews  that  be 
had  read  the  Fasti. 

OuNDiNO.  n.  Fb.  Waving;  imitating  wave*.  P.  155.  coL i, 
L29. 

OuRBs,  f^.  pass.  Sax.  Ours.  1272a  13203L  See  tlie  Easay, 
dec  n.  29. 

Out,  interj.  Sax.    Away !  3823.  1024a 

adv.  Sax.    Out  and  out.  T.  ii  739.    ThronghoiiL 

OuTBEBS,  n.  Lat.  Babb.  Outcry.  2014i.  And  bom  to  Urn- 
don  briggefuU  hie  ouTBBVg.  P.  L.  339. 

OuTRAOB,  n.  Fb.    Violence.  2014. 

Outbaib,  v.  Fr.    To  fly  out ;  to  be  oatrageoiu.  8S19L 

OuT-BBDB,  V.  Sax.    To  surpass  in  coonseL  2451. 

OuTRELY,  adv.  Fr.    JJtterly.  12783. 

OuT-RBifirB,  V.  Sax.    To  out-run.  2451. 

Out-strauoht,  pa,  L  of  Our-snuRcu,  o.  Baju  Stretdtcd 
out  R.  1515. 

OUT-TAKBiv,  part  pa.  Taken  out ;  excepted.  Ovt-tabxs 
Crist  on  loft.  4637.  Christ  in  heaven  being  exoepMd. 
OuTTAKB  Carleon,  that  was  in  Arthurt  tjrme.  P.L. 33S. 

Owe,  v.  Sax.  Debeo.  3091.  Owbh.  pi.  7688.  M.  lift.  ool.  8;  L  3. 

Owen.  Ownb,  part  pa.  8381).  9064.  1312(^ 

OwHEBB,  adv.  Sax.    Anywhere.  655^ 

OwKoiB.  adj.  Fb.    Waving.  F.  \n.StX. 

OxBNPORDB,  pr.  n.    Oxford.  3389L 

Oysb,  jpr.  n.    a  river  in  Picardie.  F.  iii.  838. 

P. 

Pace,  v.  Fb.    To  pass  away.  8968.  1080a — ^To  surpass.  SSf 
Page,  n.  Fr.    A  boy-child.  3970. — A  boy-servant  US^S. 

L.W.  2035. 
Pair,  n.  Fr.    Liking ;  satisfaction.  R.  6338. 

V.  Fb.  To  please;  to  satUifie.  R.  3599. — To  pay.  13120. 

Paioe,  part.  pa.  Pleased.  6767.  C.  D.  426— Payed.  13319^  n. 
PAIU.BT,  n.  Fr.    a  couch  (properly  of  straw).  T.  iii.  230k 
Paindemaike.  1.%55     See  the  note. 
Pairr,  v.  Fb.    To  impair.  R.  6103.    If  I  tpeke  ou^  10 

PAIRS  her  loos,  i.  e.  to  impair  their  credit  or  reputation. 

So  this  line  is  written  in  Editt  1542.  and  MS.  Hunter. 
Palambdes.  pr.  n.  B.  K.  331.    Not  the  son  of  NanpUos, 

one  of  the  Grecian  commanders  at  tite  war  of  Troy,  b«rt 

a  kniglit  of  the  Round  table,  called  PAix>aemss  in  "  Mort 

d*  Arthur f**  the  unsuccessful  rival  of  Tristan  for  the 

love  of  la  belle  Isoude.    See  Mort  d'  A  rthur,  B.  it  which 

seems  to  be  compiled  chiefly  from  the  Roman  de  Tristau 
Palasins,  n.  pi.  Fr.  R  6862.  Ladies  Palasins  ;  Ladies  of 

the  court    In  the  Orig.  Palatines.    See  Da  Gangs,  is  v. 

Palatini. 
Palatib,  pr,  n.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  6A. 
Pale.  n.    A  perpendicular  stripe,  in  Heraldry.  F.  iiL  IM. 

V.  Fr.    To  make  pale.  Bo.  it  m.  3>. 

Paleis,  II.  Fr.    a  palace.  2201.  10374. 

Palprkis,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Ilorbcs  for  the  road.  2497*  wbcrs 

Sledet  are  horses  f«»r  battle.   He  large  palfrey,  esyfor  tki 

nones.  L.W.  1114. 
Palixo,  n.  Fr.    Imitating  pales.  P.  155.  coL  2, 1.  29. 
PAL1.AD10N,  w.  Gb.    The  image  of  Pallas  at  Troy.  T.  t  US 
Palled,  part.  pa.  Fr.    Made  pale.  17<M>4. 
Palmkres,  n,  pi.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  13. 
Palmkrie.  pr.  n.    Palmyra  in  Syria.  14253. 
Pamphilus,  pr.  n.  11422.    See  the  note. 
Pampreu,  jxirt.  pa.    Pampered :  made  plump.  C  L.  O 

See  J»//u  Etymol.  who  derives  it  from  the  Fn.  Pamp^: 

a  vine  branch,  full  of  leaves. 
PAN,pr.  «.    The  heathen  deity.  Du.  512. 

n.  Sax.    The  6kull ;  the  head.  1167.  13958. 

Pantbr,  n.  Fb.    A  net  R.  1621.  L.  W.  131. 
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Papsuuus  n.  Fm.    a  hypocrite.  R.  7233. 

pAPSuiitoiB,  n.  Fr.    Hypocrite  R.  67M. 

pApm-WBiTS,  <u^.    White  as  paper.  L.  W.  1196. 

Paa,  i^rtjK  Fr.  Par  amour.  1157.  With  love.  See  the 
Bote^  Par  eompagnie,  au37>  For  company.  Par  chance, 
18Ma  By  chance.  Par  cwre.  R.  4796.  By  heart.  Memo- 
riter.    So  this  line  should  be  written. 

Paraboues^  ii.p2.FB.  Parables ;  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 

Qw61. 

Paraob,  n.  Fr.    Kindred.  0638. 

Paraills,  n.  Fr.    AppareL  6143. 

Paramoor,  Paramours,  n.  Fr.  Lore;  gallantry.  SUA. 
9754,  6.  13772.— A  lover,  of  either  sex.  6036.  6SM.  See 
the  n.  on  ver.  1157* 

Pbravsnturx,  adv.  Fr.    Haply ;  by  chance.  &475. 

Parauxtsr,  corruption  of  Peravcnture,  Du.  656.  779i 

PARCiB,  n.  pi.  Lat.    The  Fates.    T.  v.  3. 

Parccl-mbls,  adv.  By  parcels,  or  parts.  P.  170,  coL  1 , 1. 61. 

Parui,  Paroixux.  7257.  9110.  T.  iL  759.  A  common  Fr. 
oath,  which  most  of  the  personages  in  Chaucer  express 
vcfj  frequently  in  English,  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
the  Greeks  used  their  m  Ai«,  and  with  as  little  meaning 
too.    See  ver.  1812.  4084.  4033.  6168.  7432. 

Parooicxr,  n.  Fr.  A  seller  of  pardons  or  indulgences. 
See  his  Ckaractsr,  ver.  671—716.  See  also  the  n.  on  ver. 
7ia  and  P.  P.  2. 

PARBMBjrrs,  n.  pL  Fr.  Ornamental  furniture,  or  clothes. 
See  the  n.  on  ver.  10583. 

pARBi«m.B,  N.  Fr.    Kindred.  P.  167,  col.  2,  L  53. 

Parfay,  Fr.  Par /op.    By  my  faith.  3681. 

Partcl  R.  6288.  as  Parfay. 

pARrrr.  a4j.  Fr.  Perfect.  72.  5({97* 

PARrnxY,  adv.    Perfectly.  5693. 

Parvovrmb,  v.  Fr.    To  perform.  7843.  898flL 

Parishxjvs,  m.  pL  Fr.    Parii»bionerB.  484. 

pARTTORni.  n.  Fr.  Lat.  The  herb  Parietaria,  or  PeUitorjf 
c/ the  walk  10049. 

pARUOfRHT.  R.  Fr.  An  Rssembly  for  consultation.  2972. 
T.  iv.  211.— A  consttlUtion.  R.  7358. 

Partbr,  t^f.  m.  Fr.    To  take  part  96(4.  L.  W.  465. 

Pariib,  n.FR.  A  part  30ia  4437.— A  party,  in  a  dispute.  9BA9l 

PARvn,  R.  Fr.  a  portico  before  a  church.  Du  CanRe, 
in  V.  ParadUut,  1.  It  appears  from  R.  7158.  Orig.  125JII. 
that  books  were  commonly  sold  Au  parvii  devant  Noire 
Dawu  at  Paris.  At  London,  the  Parvis  was  frequented 
by  Seijeants  at  Law.  See  ver.  312.  and  Fortescue  tie  laud. 
leg.  Ang.cu.  Post  meridiem  eurice  non  tenrntur;  scd 
plaeitantet  tunc  »e  divertunt  ad  Pervisum  et  alibi,  eonsu- 
iemtet  cum  senrientibus  ad  Legem  et  alii*  consiliariis 
smit.  There  is  a  difTcrence  of  opinion  whore  the  Parvis 
Rt  London,  to  which  the  Lawyers  resorted,  was  situated. 
Snmner  sapposes  it  to  have  been  In  Old  Palace-yard, 
before  Westminster-halL  Gloss,  in  x  Script,  v.  Tri/brium. 
But  others,  with  mors  probability,  think  it  was  what 
Dugdale  calls  (ik«P«rrytfe(/Pair/ri.  See  the  notes  upon 
Fortescue,  toe.  eit.  When  the  Serjeants  had  dined  in 
any  of  the  Inns  of  Court  St  Paul's  lay  much  more  con- 
veniently for  an  afternoon  consultation  than  Westmin- 
■ter-halL 

Pas,  r.  Fr.  A  foot-pace.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  827.  and  T.  iL 
6ff.    His  hortt— On  which  he  rode  a  p*is  /Ul  scftely. 

Pass,  v.  Fr.  To  surpass ;  to  exeell.  450.  L.  W.  1125.— To 
Judge :  to  pass  sentence.  3001.  T.  ill.  1288.  L.  W.  162. 

Pamamt,  pARBuro,  part.  pr.    Excelling.  2109.  16062. 

Patrr:?,  it^T.  m.  To  pray ;  properly,  to  repeat  the  Pater 
noeter,  R.  7105. 6794. 

Pavadb,  r.  3Im7.    See  the  note. 

Paombs,  r.  pf.  Fr.    The  palms  of  the  hands.  T.  lit.  11 20. 

Pax.  To  kiste  the  Pax.  P.  155,  col.  1 . 1. 63.  For  an  account 
of  this  oercmony,  see  Du  Cunge,  in  v. 

Paybx.  adj.  Fr.    Pa«an.  8372. 

PAYKNsm  n.  pL    Heathens.  4068. 

FAvaAiirGB,  R.  C  D.  1673.    "  Pausing  or  stopping,  OkMS. 

_yr.*q? 

PannriAi..  adj.    Pecuniary ;  paid  in  money.  6H96. 

Pbb!*,  r.  Fr.  Peace.  2319.  When  UMd  an  an  interjeetion, 
64S0. 6438.  It  slgnifles  the  same  as  Hold  thp  peet.  8670  Be 
allent. 


PxiNC.  R.  Fr.  Penalty.  Up  peine  f^deth.  5304.  See  Up  — 
Grief;  torment  1321.  23H5.— Labour.  11042. 

V.  Fr.   To  torture :  to  put  to  pain.  1748.  Eke  peinea 

hire.  139.  4740.  She  took  great  pains. 

Pkisx,  v.  Fr.    To  poize ;  to  weigh.  T.  iii.  1413. 

Pbll,  n.  F.  iii.  220.  *<  A  house ;  a  celL  Sp.  and  Sk.  f.  a 
palace.  Gloss.  Ur.**  q  ? 

PxLLKT,  R.  Fr.  Pelotte.    A  bolL  F.  HI.  553. 

PxNAircB,  R.  Fr.  Repentance.  P.  148,  ool.  1.  1.  15.— Paini 
to  be  undergone  by  way  of  satiafocUon  for  sin.  883 
5411.— Pain  ;  sorrow.  4758. 5284. 11050. 

Pb.xant,  n.  Fr.    A  person  doing  penance.  13940. 

PxNCKLL,  n,  Fr.  Pennoneel.   A  small  streamer.  T.  v.  1(M3; 

PcKrauB,  adj.  Fr.    Industrious ;  pains-taking.  7428.  85(M). 

PxNiTXNCKR,  R.  Fr.  a  priest  who  enjoins  penance  in 
extraordinary  cases.  P.  170,  col.  1, 1. 68. 

Prnmark.  pr,  n.  A  place  in  Bretagne.  See  the  n.  on  ver. 
11113. 

Pbnnbr,  r.  9753.  A  pen-case.  In  the  inventory  of  the 
goods  of  Henry  V.  Rot.  Pari.  2  U.  6.  n.  15.  m.  13  is  the 
following  article :  "  Un  penuer'  et  i  jfnkhom  d*  arj^  dor- 
rex."  And  again,  m.  20.  "  i  pennere  et  i  come  covert  du 
velvet  blojf." 

Pbjton,  n.  Fr.    A  streamer,  or  ensign.  960. 

Pkns,  n.  pL  Sax.    Pennies.  13310.  U=864. 

l^if  SELL,  n.  R  6280.  as  Pxkckll. 

Pk.vsifkuxd,  n.    PenHiveness.  B.  K.  108. 

PxrsR,  n.  Lat.  Pepper.  162.10.  To  bretee  peper.  R.  6028. 
seems  to  be  an  expreshion  for  the  preparation  of  a  hot, 
pungent  liquour,  which  sliould  bum  the  throats  of  the 
drinkers.  In  the  Orig.  it  i»—Dama  let  brasseront  tel 
poivre.  11514. 

Pkplr,  n.  Fr.    People.  2532, 6L 

PxpLisn,  adj.    Vulgar.  T.  iv.  1677. 

PxRciiK,  fi.  Fr.    a  pearch  for  birds.  14890. 

Pkrckl,  adv.  B.  K.  225.  r.  Parcel.  Ed.  1542.  By  paroelR. 
or  parts. 

Pkrde.  F.  ii.  332.  as  Pardb. 

Perk,  v.    To  appear.  C.  L.  55. 

n.  Fr.    a  peer,  an  equal.  4024. 10990. 

Pbrboal,  nc(/.    Equal.  T.  V.  840. 

pKRKtiRivB,  adj.  Fr.    Wandering.  10742.    Bee  the  note. 

Pkrblks,  aiij.    Without  an  equal.  R  K.  347. 

Pbrjknktr,  n.    A  young  {icar.    ^  the  n.  on  ver.  3248. 

Pbrnaso,  pr.  n.    Mount  Pamasmis.  1103^1. 

Pkrrik,  n.  Fr.    Jewels;  precious  Htoncfi.  8938.  5926. 

PKRxAU.Tr.  parL  pr.  Fr.    Piercing.  It  2HO9. 

Pkrsk,  pr.  u.    Persia.  \\-2M. 

■  adj.  Fr.    Skie-ci»l<iured  ;  of  a  blcwish-grey.  441. 

Pkrsrlbk,  n.  Sax.  I.at.    Parscly.  4348. 

PxRM)NB,  n.  Barb.  Lat  A  man ;  generally,  a  man  of 
dignity.  1(1939.— A  parson,  or  rector  of  a  church.  7500.— 
See  his  Charactkr,  479-53).    Pbrsonbr.  T.  L.  ii.  896. 

Pbrtku)tb,  pr.  n.  of  a  hen.  14876L 

I'BRTURBB.  V.  Fr.    To  trouble.  9116. 

PBRTtTRBiNO,  n.    Disturbance.  7K36. 

Pbhvinkb.  n.  Sax.  Lat.    The  herb  periwinkle.  R.  903. 

Pkrv,  n.  Fr.    A  pear-tree.  \Wldl. 

Pksb.  n.  Fr.  R.  4703.  rh  1»bbs. 

Pbsk.v,  n.  ply,  Sax.    Peas.  L.  W.  64a 

I^siHLB,  adj.    Peaceable.  R.  7413. 

PBTBR  A1.V0NRB.  M.  110.  col.  2. 1.60. 11 1, col.  1,L 60.  Pibrs 
Alpon8R.M.108,co1.2,  1.2  112,coL2,1.42. 116  coLl,1.63. 
See  the  note  on  M.  106.  col.  2, 1. 8. 

Pbtrark,  pr.  n.  7907.  14331.  See  the  note  on  ver.  7927. 
and  14253.  Our  author  has  inserted  a  translation  of  th« 
l()2d  Sonnet  of  Petrarch  into  his  Trvilus  and  Cresfide. 
B.  i.  ver.  394 — 121.  It  is  not  in  the  Filostrato.  There 
seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  tliat 
Chaucer  had  ever  seen  Petrarch.  See  the  Dinoourse,  Ao. 
{.  XX.  n.  20. 

Pbytrbl,  n.  Fr.  Thebreast-plateof  a  horse.  19098.  P.  156, 
col.  1, 1. 17. 

PRisncB,  n.  Fr.  Medicine.  415.  8768.  Doetour  qf  Phieike, 
See  his  CmARACTbr.  413—446. 

pHinioLooi's.pr.n.  15277.  Si-e  the  notei  There  wrh  a  larrRr 
j  work,  with  the  ssmo  title,  in  prose,  which  is  frequently 
I      quoted  by  Vinceut  of  Beauvais. 
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Pmiton,  fyr.  n.    The  serpent  Python.  17U58.  77* 
pHiTONBsaK,  n.  Barb.  Lat.  A  witch.  7098.  F.  \XL  171. 

the  n.  on  ver.  709S* 
Pis,  n.  Fb.    A  imur-pie.  10963. — A  prating  goaedp,  or  tell- 
tale. T.  iii.  528.  F.  iL  195. 
PiKR&iB,  n.  Fr.    Jowels;  precious  stones.  14311. 
P10GK8.VIB.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  3268. 
PiOHT,  pa.  L  of  PiKR,  V.  Sax.    Pitched.  8691. 
PiKB,  V.  Sax.    To  pitch.    To  pick,  as  a  hawk  does  his 

feathers.  9885.   To  steal  L.  W.  2456.— To  peep.  T.  iii.  60. 

n.  Sax.    A  fiiih  so  called.  9293. 

PiKXRBL,  R.  Sax.    a  young  pike.  9293. 

Piu:us,  n.  Sax.   A  ooat,  or  cloak,  of  skina.  Pror.  4.  Toga 

peUicea,  Junius  in  v. 
PiLKR,  n.  Fb.    a  pillar.  1995.  Du.  739. 
PiLLB,  V.  Fr.  PUUr.    To  rob ;  to  plunder.  6944.  P.  164, 

col.  1, 1. 25. 
PiLLXD.  rather  Pilxd.  pari.  pa.  Fr.  PeU.  Bald.  6S9l  39331 
PiLLOURS.  n.  pU  Fr.    Plunderers.  1009.  P.  164.  col.  1,  L  31. 
llLWK,  n.  Sax.    A  pillow.  T.  v.  224. 
PiLWK  BKRK,  n.  Sax.    The  covering  of  a  pillow.  696. 
l*iMBNT,  n.  Barb.  Lat.  Spiced  wine.  R.  6027.— Wine  mixed 

with  honey.  Bo.  ii.  m.  5.    See  Clarrs. 
Pinchb,  V,  Fr.    To  squeeze.    Ther  eoude  no  teig/ht  pinche 

at  hit  tpriting.  328.    No  one  coud  lay  hold  of  any  flaw 

in  his  writings. 
PiNC.  n.  Sax.    Pain  ;  grief.  1326.  6369. 

■  t*.  Sax.    To  torment.  H.  3511. 
PiifKD,  part  pa.    Tortured.  15065. 
Pipb.  v.  Sax.    To  play  on  a  pipe.  3874.     To  pipe  in  an  ivg 

l^e.  1840.  T.  L.  iii.  348.  is  put  for  any  tueless  emplomnent  / 

as  it  is  now  said  of  a  disappointed  man,  he  may  go 

whiMtU.    See  Buckks  horn. 
PisTKLL,  n.  Sax.  Lat.    An  epistle.  9030.— A  short  lesson. 

6603. 
PrrANCx,  n.  Fr.    A  mess  of  victwUa.   224.    It  properly 

means  an  extraordinary  allowance  of  victuals,  given  to 

Monastics,  in  addition  to  their  usual  commons.    See  Du 

Cange,  in  v.  Pictantia. 
Pith,  n.  Sax.    Marrow  ;  strength.  6057. 
PiTOus,  adj.  Fr.    MorcifuL  103^1.— Compassionate.  8960. 

—Exciting  compassion.  8962. 
PriWDSLy,  adv.    Pitifully.  5339.  8958. 
Plaok,  n.  Lat.    The  plague.  P.  159,  col.  2.  L  49. 
Plagks,  n.  pK  Lat.    The  divisions  of  the  globe.  The  plages 

of  the  North.  4963.    The  Northern  r^ons. 
Plain,  n.  Fr.    A  plain.  4444.  11510. 
a(^f.  Simple ;  clear.  11032.    It  is  often  used  as  an 

Oiiverb.  792.  5306.    See  Plat. 

V.  To  make  plain.  T.  v.  1229. 


Plains,  v.  Fr.    To  complain.  596.0.  11^9. 

Plaixlichb,  adv.    Plainly.  T.  ii.  272. 

Plat.  Plattk.  adj.  Fr.  Flat;  plain.  1847.  12582.— The 
flat  of  a  sword.  10476.  T.  Iv.  937.— It  Is  often  used  as  an 
adverb.  12582.  AH  plat»  i.  e.  FlaUy.  Ful  plat  and  eke 
/ul  plain.  14675. 

Platb,  n.  A  flat  piece  of  metal.  A  brett-plate.  2122. 
Armour  for  the  breast.  A  pair  0/  platce.  2123.  Armour 
for  the  breast  and  back. 

Play,  n.  Sax.    Sport ;  pleasure.  8906.  3047* 

V.  To   sport ;  to   take  pleasure.    12892.    12902.    To 

act  upon  a  btage.  3384.  To  play  upon  musical  instru- 
ments. 3306.  3333.  To  play  a  pilgrimage.  13163, 4.  To 
withdraw  upon  pretence  uf  going  on  a  pilgrimage. 

Plr,  n.  Fr.    An  argument,  or  pleading.  A  F.  485. 

Plkin,  adj.  Fr.    Full  ;  perfect  339.  88(»2. 

PLKNBRK,ac//.  Fr.    CVmipIi^t.  L.  W.  1605. 

rLBsANCK,  n.  Fr.    Pleasure.  9308.  9524. 

pLKhiNOKS,  n.  p/.    Pleasures.  5131. 

Plktk,  t».  Fr.    To  plead.  T.  ii.  1468. 

Plktino,  n.  Pleading.  P.  149,  col.  2, 1.  48. 

Plik,  r.  Fr.    To  bend,  or  mould.  9045.  9304. 

Plight,  n.  Condition.  P.  164,  col.  1,  1.7* 

%ia.  U  and  pari,  of  Plltk,  v.  Sax.  Pulled  ;  plucked. 

4435.6.372.  14055.  R,  1745. 

Plights,  r.  Sax.    To  engsige ;  to  promise.  6591.  1312& 

pa.  t.  6633.  Plightbn,  pi.  1 1640. 

PLfTB.  V.  To  plait,  or  fold.    T.  U.  697.  1204.  See  Pub. 


Plitb,  n.  ConditioD  ;  form.  164901  Bee  Puovr. 

Plunoy,  adj,  Fr.    Wet ;  rainy.  Bo.  iii-  m. ». 

Poilbis,  ofjj.  Fr.    Of  Apulia,  anUontly  caUod  YanM,   8m 

the  n.  on  Ycr.  10509.     WiUamtne't  dogtcr  Convertamt  in 

PovLB  to  wyve  he  name.  R.  G.  41& 
Point,  n.  Fr.    The  principal  businesa.  2967.— A  stop,  or 

full  point.  1694&— /n  good  poinL  200.  In  good  case,  or 

condition.    At  point  devise.  3689.  10674.  R.  Iil5.  Wltk 

the  greatest  exactness.    At  point  to  bresL  T.  It.  188 

In  point  for  to  braet,    R.  3186.  lieady  to  burst. 
PoiNTBL.  n.  Fr.    A  style,  or  pencil,  for  writing.  73M. 

Bo.  L  pr.  L 
PorNTBN,  <f|/:  m.  V.  Fb.    To  prick  with  any  thing  pointed. 

R.1058. 
PoKB.  n.  Fb.  a  pocket  3778.— A  bag.  4278.  See  Fofrm 

V.  Fa.    To  thrust,  4167. 

POLHTB,  n.  A  pullie.  1049B. 

PoLLAx,  n.  Sax.  A  halberd.  2546;.  Bipennis.  Pranpt.  Parr. 

PoMB^  n.  Fr.    Any  ball,  or  round  thing.    The  top  of  the 

bead.  26!J1. 
PoMBLXB,  adif.  Fb.    Spotted  with  round  spots  like  appki. 

dappled.    Pomelee  grit,  16027.    Of  a  dapple-gr^y  ouiour. 
PoPBLOT,  n.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  S254. 
POPBT,  n.  Fb.  a  puppet.  13631. 
PopiNOAY,   n.    A  parrot    10196b     13299.    Papegaut,  Ffc 

Papegaey.  Bblo.  Papagallo.  Ital. 
POFPXD.  atj(f.  Fb.  Nicely  dressed.  R.  lOlSi 
PoppKR,  n.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  3929. 
PoRB,  V.    To  look  earnestly.  5877.  7320. 

a«y.  7518.  for  Pourb. 

PoKBN,  pr.  t  pi.    16138. 

PoRJSMB,  n.  Or.  Bo.  iii.  pr.  10.  is  used  in  the  aenaeof— A 

corollary ;  a  theorem  deduced  from  another. 
PORPHURfB,  pr.  n.  of  a  species  of  marble  ;  Porphyria  16843 
Port,  n.  Fr.    Carriage  ;  behaviour.  69.  138. 
Portboolub,  n.  Fr.    A  falling  gate^  a  portcttUla.  B.  4111 
PoBTOs,  H.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  13i€l. 
FosE,  n.    A  rheum,  or  defluxion,  obstructing  the  Tirioe. 

4150.  17011.  Calarrtu.  Coriia.  Prompt  Panr. 
V.  Fr.    To  suppose.  1164.  T.  iii.  572.  I  robM^Ikad 

sinned  so.  P.  P.  95.  b. 
P08SX.  V.  Fr.    To  push.  L.  W.  2409. 
P0S8BD,  parL  pa.  R.  4479. 
PoasBsaiONBRS,  tu  pi.  Lat.    An  invidious  name  for  each 

religious  communities  as  were  endowed  with  lands.  *c 

7304.    The  Mendicant  orders  professed  to  live  entirdu 

upon  alma 
Post,  n.  Sax.    A  prop,  or  support  214.  T.  L  1001. 
Posts,  n.  Fb.    Power.  R.  6484.  6533. 
POtecarv.  m.  Fr.  An  apothecary.  12786. 
PoTBNT,  n.  Fr.    a  crutch.  R.  368.  7417.    A  walking-stkL 

7358. 
PoTBNTfAL,  adU.  Fr.    Strong ;  powerful.  F.  iiL  5w 
PoTBbTAT,  n  Fr.    a  principal  magititrate.  7^i9. 
PoucHB,  n.  Fh.    Pocket ;  pouch.  3929. 
PouDRK,  n.  Fr.    Powder.  16228.  F.  it  28. 
l>ouDRBs,  pL  I6275. 
PouDKB  MARCHANT.  383.  Scc  the  uote. 
PovBRTB,  n.  Fr.    Poverty.  675a  6767.    It  fa  to  be  pro- 

noimccd  Povirie  ;  the  final  e  being  considered  aa  aa  « 

feminine. 
PouLCB,  It.  Fr.    The  pulse.  T.  iii.  1120. 
PouLB,  pr.  n.  St  Paul.   7229.     Poules   windowes,  SSU. 

See  the  note. 
PuuNsoNBD,  part  pa.  Fr.    Punched  with  a  bodkin.   P. 

155.  cul.  2.  1.  44. 
PoupB,  V.  To  make  a  noise  with  a  horn.  1544)5.  17039. 
PouiicHACB,  n.  Fr.    To  buy.  610.— To  provide.  5298.  T.  ii 

1125. 
PouRCHAS,  n.  Fr.    Acquisition ;  purchase.  258.  7C33. 
PouHX.  V.  R.  1640.  T.  Ii.  1708.  ns  PokX. 

atij.  Fr.     P«)or.  6769.  6775. 

Poi'RTRAiK,  V.  Fr.    To  draw  a  picture.  96. 
PouRTRAiouR,  n.  A  drawer  of  pictures.  1901. 
PouHTRAiTtiRB,  H.  A  picturc,  or  drawing.  1917>  197& 
Practicks,  w.  Fr.    Practice.  5769. 
Prramblb,  It.  Fr.    Preface  6413. 
pRBAMBULATiouN,  tu  Preamble.  6419l 
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pRacioijs,  a4f'  Fh*    Over-nice.  5730. 0636. 

PuBDcnriMB,  ft.  Fr.    Predeatination.  T.  ir.  M8. 

PBKDfCATioN,  fu  Fr.    Preaching;  a  sermon.  12279. 

PuEKS,  n.  Pa.    A  presab  or  crowd.  fi066.  6104. 

Pucra,  Prbts,  h.  Fa.  Proof ;  trial.  8G63.  At  preve.  T.  III. 
1U04.  Upon  trial.  With  evil  pr</e.  6829.  Evil  may  it 
prore  I    See  Wmr. 

Pasracr.  n.  Fa.  Lat.  A  goyemour,  or  principal  magia- 
trataw  15B3U. 

Pasiss,  ».  Fa.    Commendation.  8902. 

V.  Fa.  To  commend.  8898. 94:?o.— To  value.  9721^ 

Paamia,  n.  Fa.    An  apprentice.  43K3.  5885. 

Panmaaooa,  n.    Apprenticeship.  4398. 

pRKPARAT,  part,  pa,  Lat.    Prepared.  16278. 

Paaa,  adv.  Fa.  Near.  So  I  suspect  this  word  is  to  be  un- 
derstood in  ver.  14143.  Cfprii.  L  e.  at  hand ;  dose.  De 
pris.  Fa.  Or  perhaps  Qfprit  may  be  put  fur  In  a  preti. 


PassB,  V.  Pa.    To  press,  or  crowd.  2582.  R.  4198. 

PaaaawT,  r.  Fa.  To  offer;  to  make  a  present  of.  12190. 
And  with  the  wine  the  gan  him  to  prrsbnt.  L.  W.  lOiiS. 
And  smote  hi*  hed  qf,  hie  fader  to  fresbnt.  P.  L.  18. 

PRBanrTARiB,  <u{^  Lat.    Present  Ba  v.  pr.  6. 

Paasr,  a^.  Fa.    Ready.  T.  ii.  785.  iiL  919. 

PasTXXD,  V.  Fa.    To  lay  claim  to.  T.  iv.  922. 

pRBTcarr.  ae(^.  Fa.    Passed.  R.  5011. 

Pasra,  v.  Fa.  To  try.  8575.  9028.— To  demonstrate  by 
triaL  10112. 

—  V.  neuL    To  turn  out  upon  trial.  8876- 

PaiCK,  n.  Sax.  A  point.  Bo.  ii.  pr.  7*  F.  ii.  399  —A  pointed 
weapon.  2608. 

PatKB,  V.  Sax.    To  wound.  8914. — To  spur  a  horse ; 

to  ride  hard.  16029.  R.  2314. 

PaicxAsoca,  n.    A  hard  rider.  189. 

PaicxJNO,  n.    Hard  riding.  191. 

PaiDBLBS,  a4J.  Sax.    Without  pride.  8806. 

PaiB.  V.    To  look  curiously.  a45a  7320. 

PaiKKB,  n.  6449.    See  Prick. 

PaiMB,  at^.  Fa.  Lat.  First.  At  prime  temps.  R.  3373. 
At  the  first  time.  At  prime  face.  T.  iii.  921.  At  first 
appearance. 

n.    The  first  quarter  of  the  artificial  day.  T.  ii. 

lOOSu  Half  way  prime.  3004.  Prime  half  Bi>ent.  ^ee 
the  n.  on  ver.  3904.  Prime  large.  10674.  Prime  far  ad- 
vanced. In  ver.  10387.  it  seems  to  be  used  metaphori- 
cally for  the  season  </  action  or  business. 

PaiMBROLB,  n.  Fr.    A  primrose.  3268.  Con/.  Am.  148.  b. 

pRiMcraMPa.  n.  Fr.    Spring.  R.  4747. 

Pwa,  n.  Fa.  Price.  817.— Praise.  67.  237.  T.  ii.  181.  376.  Or 
it  be  prys,  or  it  be  blame.  Con/.  Am.  1G5. 

Pmts,  odjl  Fa.  Private.  Priv^  and  apert.  G606.  Private 
and  publick.  Priv^  man.  8395.  A  man  entrusted  with 
private  business. 

ParvBLT,  adv.    Privately.  1445. 

pRrrBTBB,  n.    Private  business.  3454.  3(703. 

PROCBSSB.  n.  Lat.    i*rogre8s.  2969. 

PaoPBsaioux,  m.  Fr.  The  monastic  profession.  1308.1.  R. 
4910. 

PaoHBjfB,  n.  Fa.  Or.    A  preface.  7919. 

PaoDVB,  V.  Fa.  Provigner.  It  seems  to  have  signified, 
originally,  to  take  cuttings  from  vines,  in  order  to  plant 
than  out.  From  hence  it  has  been  used  for  the  cutting 
away  d  the  auperfluous  shoots  of  all  trees ;  which  we 
now  eall  pruning  t  and  for  that  operation,  which  birds, 
■ad  partienlarly  hawks,  perform  upon  themselves,  of 
picking  out  their  superfluous  or  dama^^  feathers.  In 
allttrion  to  this  last  sense,  Damian  is  said  to  proine  and 
pike  himself.  9885.    Gower,  speaking  of  an  eagle,  says. 

For  there  he  pruneth  him  and  piketh. 
Am  dotii  an  hauke,  whan  him  wel  likcth. 

Coiif.  Am.  139. 

PaoLLB,  V.    To  go  about  in  search  of  a  thing.  16880. 
PaovABLB,  adj.  Fa.  Capable  of  being  demonstrated.  R.  5414. 
PaovxiTDB,  fi.  Fa.    Prabenda.  Lat.    A  prebend ;  a  daily 
or  annual  allowance,  or  stipend.  R.  6931.  See  Du  Cange, 

in  V.  PRJBBBirDA. 

PaovBNDRB,  n.    A  prebendary.  T.  L.  il.  326. 
PaovBRBii,  n.  Fa.  Lat.  A  prudential  maxim.  6233.  9441. 


Protkrbx,  v.  To  speak  proverbially.    T.  iiL  294. 
PaovosTRv,  n.  Fr.  The  oflice  of  Pruvost,  or  Prefect.  Pr«e- 

fectura.  Ba  iiL  pr.  4. 
Prow,  n.  Fr.    Profit ;  advanUgc.  12234.  13338. 
Prowbssb,  n.  Fr.    Integrity.  Bo.  iv.  pr.  3. 
PRUCB,  pr.  n.    PruHsia.  53. 

adj.    Prussian.  2124. 

Pruxbd.  pa.  t.  C.  D.  1874.  as  Proinxd. 

Ptholomkb,  pr.  n.  5764.  5906.    See  the  note  on  ver.  5764. 

and  1727a  and  Rom.  de  la  R.  7399.  19449. 
PuBLLA  and  Rubbus.  2047.    •*  The  names  of  two  figures  in 

Geomancie,  representing  two  constellations  in  heaven : 

Puella  signifieth  Mars  retrograde,  and  Rubeus  Mars 

dirwt.-  Sp, 
PvLCHRrruDB,  n.  Lat.    Beauty.  C.  L.  613. 
PuLiMiLB.  n.  Fr.    Poultry.  R.  7094. 
PuLLBO  HEN.  177.    See  the  note.    I  have  been  told  since, 

that  a  hen  whose  feathers  are  pulled,  or  plucked  off,  will 

not  lay  any  eggs.    If  that  be  true,  there  is  more  force  in 

the  epithet  than  I  apprehended. 
PuNicB,  V.  Fr.    To  punish.  R.  7187-  T.  v.  17(i6. 
PuRB,  adj.  Fr.    Mere ;  very.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  1281.  and 

add  these  instances.    Pure  fere.  Du.  1251.    Pure  kind. 

V.  ii.  316. 
PvRsn.  part.  pa.    Purified.  5725.  11864. 
PuRriLBD,  part.  pa.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  193. 
Purpob,  n.  Fr.    Puri>ose ;  design.  6293. — Proposition  in 

diMxiurse.  T.  ii.  897* 
Purprisb,  n.  Fr.    An  inclosure.  R.  3987- 
PuHvxvANCK,  n.  Fr.     Foret»Ight ;  l^ruvidmoe.  1254.  3013 

—Provision.  35(56. 
PuRVBYB,  V.    To  foresee.  T.  iv.  1066 — To  provide.  6173. 
PcTKRiB,  n.  Fr.    Whoredom.  P.  167,  col.  1,  1.  38. 
PuTouRS,  ».  pi.    Whoremongers.  P.  167,  coL  1,  L  37* 
PvTHAOORAH,  pr.  R.  Du.  lib?*    See  the  passage  quoted  fr. 

V.  AUNOKA. 

Quad,  Quaob,  adj.  Tbut.    Bad.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  ATAH. 

and  ver.  13368.  None  quad ;  Nothing  evil.  Coi^.  Am.WA 
QuAiLK-piPB,  n.    A  pipe  used  to  call  quails.  R.  7213. 
Qt'AiRB,  n.  Fr.    A  quire  of  paper  ;  a  book.  B.  K.  675. 
QuAKKR,  n.  4150.  seems  to  be  put  for  an  inarticulato  noise, 

occasioned  by  any  obstruction  in  the  thniat. 
Qdalmb,  n.  Sax.    Sickness.  2016. — The  noi«ie  made  by  a 

raven.  T.  v.  382. 
QuAPPE,  V.    To  tremble ;  to  quake.  T.  iii.  67.  L.  W.  865. 
Quahkls,  n.  pi.  Fk.    Square  arrows  R.  1823. 
QiTBiNT,  n.    See  Junii  Etymolog.  in  v. 
Qi'BiNTB,  adj.Vn.    Strange.  2335.  1055.3.    I  made  of  that 

l^ifull  queinU  R.  30/9.     See  ver.  11530.     He  made  it 

strange.— C\xxin\Ti%\    artful.    3605.   4049.— Trim;    neat. 

R.  2251. 
pa.  t.  Sf  part  of  Qubmch,  v.  Sax.     Quenched. 

2336.  2338,  9. 
QuKiNTisB,  ;i.  Trimnesa ;  neatness.  R.  2250.— Excessive  trim- 

ness.  P.  168.  col.  2. 1. 16.— Cunning.  P.  163,  col.  1,  L  42. 
QrBi.i.B,  V.  Sax.    To  kill ;  to  de8tn>y.  15390.  10173. 
QiTRMB.  V.  Sax.    To  please.  R.  7222.   T.  v.  695.     Wel  me 

QUBMXTH.  C0r{f.  Am.  68. 
QuBNB,  n.  Sax.    A  queen.  4581.— A  harlot  R.  7<>82. 
QijBRNB,  n.  Sax.    A  hand-mill.  14080.  F.  iii.  70& 
QuKRROUR.  n.  Fr.  One  that  works  in  a  stone-quarry.  R.414% 
QUR8TR,  n.  Fr.    A  prayer  or  demand.  F.  iiL  648. 
Qurst  MONOBRS,  n.  pi.    Packers  of  inquests,  or  Juriee.  P. 

164.  C(>L  2, 1.  67. 
QiTRTHB,  V.  Sax.    To  say ;  to  declare.    /  quethe  him  quite. 

R.  6099.  is  a  translation  of  an  old  technical  term  In  the 

law  ;  Clamo  illi  quietum.    The  original  Fa.  has  only  Je 

quiUe. 
QuiK,  adj.  Sax.    Alive.  IOI7.  R.  5056. 
QuiKKBfiT.  superL  d.     Speediest      The  quikkest  strtU. 

1 1806.    The  most  expeditious  way. 
QuiKBW,  V.  Sax.    To  make  alive.  15949. 
QuncRO,  part,  pa.    Made  alive.  11362. 
pa.  t.  of  the  same  v.  used  hi  a  neutral  sense.  2337. 

Became  alive. 
Qin.xiBLB,  n.  3332.  Is  the  instrument,  I  suppoK,  which  Is 
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ciilled  in  Barb.  Lat.     Quinlema  and  QuintarUu    Sea 

Da  Cange,  and  Carpentier,  in  v.  Quintemisare ,-  and 

Mehiig,  Vita  (T  Ambr.  Camald,  p.  323.     Lyrd  limbutd, 

qttintarid.  ribtbd^  avend,  lihiitque. 
QiMSHiN,  n.  Fr.    a  cushion.  T.  iii.  96(i. 
QUI8T110N,  n.  R.  886.    A  beggar.  Gl.  Ur.    I  rather  beliere 

it  signifies  a  Scullion ;  un  garpm  de  cuisine. 
QviTB,  aif.  Fr.    Free ;  quiet.  1&91G. 
V.  Fa.  To  requite ;  to  pay  for.  77J.  3121— To  acquit. 

R.  3060. 
QuiTTR,  part,  pa.    Requited.  R.  3146. 
QuiTXLY.  adv.    Freely ;  at  liberty.  179i» 
Qi«OD,  pa.  C  of  QusTHB.   Baid.  79a  a'K). 
QuoKR,  pa.  U  of  Qda&r,  v.  Sax.    Trembled ;  shook.  1578. 

14210. 

R. 

Ra,  n.  Sax.    A  roe  deer.  4084. 

Racivb.  n.  Fa.'   A  root  R.  4881. 

Rad,  Uaddr,  pa.  t.  of  Rkok,  v.  Sax.    Adyleed.  A.  F.  579. — 

Explained.  Du.  281. 
Radbtork,  L.  W.  2341.    Tapestry.  **  Has  in  Fa.  signiflea 

any  stuff,  as  Rat  de  Chalons,  Rasde  Grnne*,  Ratde  Vore, 

or  Toi/r,  may  bo  a  stuff  made  at  such  a  place."  GIosr. 

Ur.    There  is  a  town  in  Languedoc.  called  La  Vaur  ; 

but  I  know  not  thnt  it  was  ever  famous  for  tapestry. 
Rakles,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Plays  with  dice.  P.  164,  col.  2, 1.  51. 
Kaftr.  pa.  t.  of  Kbvb,  v  Sax.    Took  away.  14104,  7« 
Uaob.  v.  Fr.    To  toy  wantonly.  2.'^  3273. 
Raokrib.  n.    Wantonnese.  6()37.  ^^721. 
Raoiitn-cra.  R.  11 17-  should  probably  be  jAOoircBa,  as  In 

the  Grig.  Fa.    The  precious  stones,  called  Jacinths,  or 

Hyacinths. 
Rainrs.  pr.  n.    The  city  of  Rcnnes  in  Bretagne  Du.  855. 
Rakb-strlk,  n.  Sax.    The  handle  of  a  rake  6531. 
Rakrl.  adj.    Hasty,  rash.  17227   T.  i.  1068. 
RAKBUfBsas,  n.    Rashnesss.  17232. 
Rakbt.    To  ptaff  raket ;  nettle  in,  dock  out ;  seems  to  be 

Uiied  as  a  proverbial  expression,  signifying,  to  be  incon- 

eUtnt.  T.  iv.  461.  T.  L.  i.  319.  b.  What  theoriginal  of  the 

phrase  may  have  been  is  not  so  clear. 
Ramagb.  adU-  I^R-    ^^'ild.  R.  53&1. 
Rammish,  adJ'  Sax.    Rank,  like  a  mm.  163.^5. 
ItAMPE,  V.  Fr     To  climb.    Shu  rampcth  inmyfaee.  13910. 

She  rises  against  me ;  flics  in  my  face. 
Ran,  pa.  t.  of  Rbnnb,  4)03.  6.'v52.    Rannbn,  pL  8927. 
Rapb.  a</r.    Quickly;  speedily.  R.  6.116. 

n.    Haste.    Ch.  vordes  to  his  Scrivener.  7. 

V.  Sax.   To  tako  captive.   To  rape  and  renne.  16890. 

To  seize  and  plunder.    See  Rbkn'B. 
Ra.si%  pr.  n.  434.    An  Ambian  Physician  of  the  xth  Cen- 
tury. See  Fabric.  Bibl.  Or.  L  xin.  p.  46.  in  v.  Albubsoar. 
Raskailb,  n.    A  pack  of  rascals.  T.  v.  1852. 
Ratrd,  part.  pa.    Chidden.  344»3. 

Rathr.  adv.  Sax.  Soon  ;  early.  13029.— Speedily.  T.  li.  lQ6a 
Rather,  comp.  d.    Sooner.  10176. 
RATHa<rr.  superl.  d.    Soonest.  B.  K.  428. 
Rathkr,  adj-  Sax.  comp.  d.    Former.  T.  liL  1342. 
Ratou.vh,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Rats.  12788. 
Rai'uht,  pa.  t.  of  Rscan.  t*.  Sax.    Reached.  136.  2917.    On 

his  way  he  raught.  T.  ii.  447-  He  sprang  forth  on  his  way. 

pa.  t.  of  Reccan,  r.  Sax.  Cared  ;  rekked.  3770. 15346. 

RATRjrBRS  (Ratn'nours),  n,  pi.    Plunderers.  Bo.  i.  pr.  3. 
Ravhtr,  n.FR.  Rapine.  Foulet  of  ravine.  A.F.  32%  Birds 

of  prey. 
Ravisable,  adj.  Fr.    Ravenous.  R.  7066. 
Ravishi.vo,  part.  pr.  Fr.  Rapid.   With  a  ravishing  tweigh* 

Bo.  I.  m.  5.    Rapido  turbinr.  Orig.    Sec  Swkgh. 
Raitnso.v,  n.  Fr.    Ransom.  117a 
Rayed,  part.  pa.  Fr.    Streaked,  or  striped.    Du.  252. 
Rkat.,  adj.  Fr.    Royal.  14!»9.  ISlflO. 
Rram.rr,  comp.  d.    More  royal.  4822. 
Rralm(  II.  adv.    Royally.  380. 
Rkxltkk,  n.  Royalty.  4JW8. 
Rerkkkk,  pr.  n.    Iteboccnh.  9578. 
n.  Fr.    A  musical  instrument.    Bee  the  n.  on 

ver.  OIWO. 
Reiiiasko, pa.  UFk    A  term  in  hunting.  Du.  «79. 


Rscchb;  Rbkxb,  v.  Bax.    To  oarei  SM7.  4514. 
Rbochblbb,  a4f.    Careless.  8364. 
RaccHBLBsMBsaa,  n.    Carelessness.  P.  162.  ool.  S,  L  & 
RxcuiiMB,  V.  Fa.    A  term  in  FUoonry,  for  bringing  the 

hawk  to  the  fist,  by  a  certain  oalL  17021. 
RBCLAfMiNO,  n.  Galling ;  in  the  sense  of  Rbclaiub.  L.  W. 

1369. 
RacoairoaT,  v.  Fa.    To  comfort.  8854.  M.  1 17.  ooL  %  L  3L 
Record,  n.  Fa.    Witness ;  testimony.  Du.  934. 
RBcoanE,  v.  Fa.    To  remember.  Bo.  iii.  m.  II.— 4n  ver. 

1747*  it  seems  to  be  used  in  a  technical  l^al  sense.  f^« 

what  is  called  to  enter  upon  record  in  Judi<^al  proceediBg^ 
Recreandub,  r. Fa.  signifies  fear;  cowazdioe;  desntiua 

of  principle.  R.  2107.  4038. 
REcasAirr,  a4J.    Gne  who  yields  himself  to  his  adverMiy 

in  single  combat.  P.  162,  coL  2.  L  4.  R.  4090.    For  tlic 

full  import  of  these  two  words,  aee  Du  Cange,  in  v. 

RECRBDB2imA. 

Recurs,  n.  Fa.    Recovery.  B.  K.  688. 

Recurbd,  part  pa.  Fa.    Recovered.    R.  498a  B.  K  693. 

Rbodb,  Red.  pa.  t.  of  Rbdb,  v.  Sax.  6296.  dSOX  T.  ▼.  737. 

RcoDoua,  N.  Fa.    Strength ;  violence.  ForL  \X 

Rede,  n.  Sax.  Advice;  counsel.  14467.  3527.— A  reed. 
T.  iL  1387. 

V.  Sax.  To  advis&  3073.  16476.— To  read.  6888.627. 

— To  explain.  Du.  279i 

adj.  Sax.    Red.  1971.  14934. 

Redoute,  v.  Fa.    To  fear.  R  2023. 

Rboouting,  n.    Reverence.  2052. 

Rborbssb,  v.  Fa.  To  recover.  T.  IL  960. — To  makeamen^ 
for.  11748. 

RErECT,  part.  pa.  Lat.    Recovered.  Bo.  ir.  pr.  6. 

RRriorairfo,  part.  pr.  Fa.    Figuring  again.  T.  t.  472. 

RarRArN,  n.  Fa.    The  burthen  of  a  aong.  T.  ii.  1571. 

Rbfraimino,  n.  The  singing  of  the  hnrthen  of  a  soog. 
R.  749. 

RarREiDB,  V.  Fr.    To  cooL  T.  ii.  1343. 

RErRBTE,  M.  The  same  as  RBPaAiJf.  T.  L.  iiL  341.  b.  la 
Ber.  468.  it  is  printed  corruptly  Fre/reiU 

RBrrB,  RiFTB,  a.  Sax.    A  chink,  or  crevicci  R.  SGSL 

RErUTB,  n.  Fa.    Refuge.  5272.  1554a 

Rkoals,  n.  pi.  Fa.    Royalties.  L.  W.  2126. 

RWARO,  n.  Fr.  At  regard  </.  P.  164,  col.  8.  I.  34.  I71i 
ool.  2, 1. 49.    With  respect  to ;  in  comparison  of. 

Rbo.xr,  n.  Fr.    a  kingdom.  868.  14190. 

Rehrte,  v.  Fr.  Rehaiter.    To  revive;  to  cheer.  R.690IL 

Rbhetino,  n.  T.  iii.  35a  according  to  several  MSS.  '<  And 
all  the  reheting  o/his  tikes  sore."  "  Some  MS8.  and  most 
of  the  printed  Editions  read  richesse  instead  of  rek^tta^* 
Gloss.  Ur,  Richesse,  though  almost  as  aukward  an  ex- 
pression as  the  other,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  ooRe- 
spending  passage  in  the  Filostrato^ 

"  E  sospir  che  gli  avai  a  gran  dovida**— 
and  one  can  hardly  conceive  that  it  could  come  from  say 
hand  but  that  of  the  author.    I  can  make  no  smse  of 
reheting  .•  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  allow  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  have  been  inserted  by  way  of  a  glossy 

Reilr,  f.  neut.  To  rolL  Reileth  diverslp.  Bo.  L  m.  7. 
Vagatur.  Grig. 

RaiNEs,  pr,  n.  R.  3826.    See  RAiNsa. 

Rejoib,  v.  Fa.    To  rejoice.  T.  v.  395. 

Rkkb,  v.  Sax.    To  exhale.  L.  W.  2601. 

Rbkem,  v.  Sax.   To  reckon.  319a— To  coma  to  a 
453(1. 

Rrker,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Ricks  (of  com).  T.  L.  PmL 

Rrlairs,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Fresh  sets  of  hounds.  Du. 

Relkes,  n,  Fr.  Release.  B.  K.  333.  See  the  n.  en  ver. 
15514. 

Rrlrke,  n.  Sax.    What  is  left.  T.L.  Prol. 

Rrligioubitb,  n .  Fr.  Persons  of  a  religious  profcesioa ;  the 
Clergy.  C.  L.  68rJ. 

Relikb,  n.  Fr.    A  relick.  12883.    Reukes.  pi.  703. 

Rrmknant,  n.  Fr.    A  remnant;  a  remaining  part.  1571.    I 
3\m.  I 

Remrs,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Realms.  15142. 

RE.MisaAiLa,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Orts ;  leavings.  T.  L.  ProL 

Rkmorde.  v.  Fr.  To  cause  remorse.  T.  iv.  1491.  To  aiBicL 
Ba  iv.  pr.  6. 
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RxvTABLB,  a4f»  Fr.    MoTcable ;  inoontCant  T.  ir.  1082: 
Rkxhr,  Rjuikwc,  Rbmbtk,  v.  Fb.    To  remoreb  liauft. 

11232.  Cot^f.  Am,  164.  b. 
Rbmuko,  pa.  t.  11517.  R.  7432. 
Rkvably.  orfv.  Fr.    Reasmoably.  7091. 
RntKOATK,  f*.  Fr.    An  apostftte  from  Christianity.  63S3. 
Raxna,  v.  Fr.    To  renounce ;  to  abjure.  47G0l  4796. 
RaifOBS,  n.  pL  Fr.    Ranks.  2596> — ^Tbe  steps  of  a  ladder. 

3I52&,    See  the  note. 
Rrxjcb.  v.  Sax.    To  run.  3888.  406:S.—To  rend,  q  ?  1689a 
Rkvomsr,  n.  Fr.    Renown.  6741.  L.  W.  lAll. 
KmsmrmLAUVCMt  n.  Fa.    A  renewing.  F.  ii.  185. 
RmorsLUi,  v.  Fr.    To  renew.  M.  120»  ooL  1,  L4.  P.  170, 

coL  S,  1.  70. 
RKJfT,  r.  Sax.    To  tear,  or  rend.  R.  334. 
Rrpairb,  fk  Fa.    Resort.  61M6. 

V.  Fr.    To  return.  109113: 

RxpsxTAirr,  ptwU  pr.  Fr.    Repenting.  288.  10969. 
RcFRBrR,  RRPERrs,  r.  Fr.    Reproof.  KNtSO.  10137. 
RBpRCflBiOM,  ».  T.  iU.  1040.  seems  to  be  put  for  povftr  (if 

repressing. 
RaQunm,  r.  Fr.    To  require  6592. 
Rtatmt  r.  Sax.    To  raise.  C.  D.  468. 
RKscoca,  n.  Fr.    Rescue.  2645. 
RaacowB,  v-  Fr.    To  rescue.  T.  v.  231. 
Rrmnt,  n.  Fr.    Reason.  9552.    Proportion.  Bo.  11.  pr.  7* 
Rksons  r.  pL  Fr.    Discourses.  T.  ilL  90. 
RasFrrK,  m.  T.  v.  137.  may,  perhaps,  be  put  for  Respect. 
RjuPTTCx,  itsf.  m.   Fr.    To  grant  a  respite.    11  WIG.— To 

excuse.  R.  6084. 
RsspoBT,  n.  T.  ir.  850.  is  probably  put  for  Aspect. 
Rbbtr,  r.  Sax.    Repose.  9729. 

■  V.  Sax.    To  repose ;  to  cease  from  labour.  2623L 

RBTCiruB.  n.  Fr.    Retinue.  8146.    At  his  retenue.  6937. 

Retained  by  him. 
Rbtror,  n.  Fr.  Lat.    An  orator,  or  rhetorician.  10352. 
Rbtx,  m.  Sax.    A  steward,  or  bailiff.   See  his  Charactbb, 

Ter.  589-624. 
— ^—  V.  Sax.    To  take  away.  4009.  P.  150,  col.  1, 1. 4. 
Rbtbl,  n.  Fr.   Entertainment,  properly  during  the  nighL 

S7ia    Sport;  festivity.  444K).  L.W.  2242. 
Rbvbloi'b.  fi.    A  reveller.  43H9. 
Rbvbuuk,  n.    Pleasure.  R.  720. 
Rbtbrs,  adj.  Fb.    Contrary.  76.18.  14983. 
Rbvxrsb,  r.  Fr.    To  overturn.  R.  5468. 
Rbvbrt,  v.  Fr.    To  turn  back.  R.  7284. 
Rbtbst,  v.  Fb.    To  doath  again.  T.  iii.  354. 
Rbw.  n.    A  row,  or  Hue.  On  a  rev.  286&  In  a  line.  All  by 

rew.  9068.    See  A*  row. 
Rbwakr,  v.  Sax.    To  waken  again.  T.  Hi.  1124. 
Rbwabo,  n.  Fr.    Regard  ;  respect.    Take  reward  qf  thin 

cwen  value.  P.  149,  col.  2,  1.  16.    Have  regard  to  t.  o.  v. 

Jn  reward  </.    R.  a?54.     In  comparison  with.     See 

RaOARD. 

Rbwb,v.  Sax.  To  have  compassion.  1865.— To  suffer ;  to 
hare  cause  to  repent.  35.10; 

Rrwblboicb.  13807.    See  the  note. 

Rbvbs,  n.  pL  P.  Hi.  I4&  Dances,  in  use  among  the  Dutch. 
Repe.  Bblo.  Chorea  eeUrior,  chorea  in  longam  seriem. 
Kilian. 

Rxvaxn.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  54.  "  Les  Oandois  /Irent  une 
rese  sur  les  marches  de  Uaj^nauitt  et  dedans  te  paps  ptl- 
lerent,  Ifruslerent,  etftrent  moult  de  maux."  Mem.  de  la 
Marche,  pw384.  Where  a  note  in  the  margin  says,  **  Reyse 
en  bas  Alemand  signifle  un  voyage  ou  course.** 

RiRANuvoBS,  n.  pi.  R.  1077.  seems  to  signifle  Borders. 

RnutroR,  n.  A  poor  labourer.  R.  5673.  But  the  word 
generally  implies  profli^racy  of  manners  as  well  as  mean- 
ness of  condition.    Bee  Du  Cange,  in  v.  RisALDim. 

RiBADORiR,  n.  Ribaldry  ;  indecent  words,  or  actions, 
3064.  1225a 

RiRiRB,  n.    Bee  the  n.  on  ver.  erViO. 

RiRiRLK,  n.    A  small  ribibc.  5.^11.  4394. 

Richard,  pr.  n.  15354.  In  the  Eaf>iny.  &c.  n.  50.  I  have 
vindicated  the  character  of  this  heroic  prince  from  an 
aspersion,  which  was  first  cast  upon  him,  I  find,  by  Mr. 
Rymer,  in  consequence  of  a  mistaken  construction  of  a 
passage  in  Uoveden.    I  am  tempted  to  add  htm  the  be- 


ginning of  a  poem,  which  having  been  composed  after 
his  death  by  Anselm  Faydit^  must  stand  clear  of  all  sus- 
picion of  having  been  cither  begged  or  bought* 

For  chausa  es  et  tot  lo  maior  dan. 
El  maior  dol,  las  !  q  eu  anc  mais  agues, 
Et  zo,  don  dei  toz  temps  plaigner  ploran, 
M  aven  a  dir  en  chantar  et  rctraire, 
De  eel  q  era  de  valors  caps  et  paire. 
Li  reis  valenz  Rizard,  reis  des  Kngles, 
Es  morz  ;  ai  deus  !  aUs  perda  et  cals  dans  es  I 
Can  estraing  moz  et  qan  greu  per  audir ! 
Ben  a  dur  cor  toz  horn  co  ]>o  sofrir. 

Blorz  es  11  reb,  et  son  passat  mil  an 
Qanc  tan  pros  bom  no  fo  ne  nol  vit  res, 
Ne  ia  mais  horn  non  er  del  sen  senblant. 
Tan  lares,  tan  proa,  tan  ardiz,  tals  donaiie ; 
Q  Alixandres  lo  reis,  qe  venqi  Daire, 
No  cuit  qe  tan  dunes  ni  tan  messes, 
Ni  an  Charles  ni  Artus  tan  valgiies, 
Q  a  tot  lo  mon  sen  sez,  qi  n  vol  ver  dir, 
Als  us  doptar  et  als  altres  grazii. 

MS.  Crofts.  foL  cxl. 
RiCHKSSR,  n.  Fr.    Wealth.  6*192.    RrcuBssBs,  pi.  Rlche.^. 

M.  113,  col.  2. 1.  £8.  114.  col.  1.  1.  38. 
RiDDELED,  part.  pa.  IK.  12;ys.  AX    Plaited.  GI.  Ur.    In  the 
first  of  the  places  quoted,  the  French  Orig.  has— Et  fut 
si  bien  cueillie  et  ^oin/*',— which  Chaucer  has  tranblate<i 
— Lordc  I  it  was  riddeUd  fetisly. 
RiDDK.x.  part,  pa.  of  Ridk.    He  iS  ridden.  1505.    They  ba* 

ridden.  1689.    He  had  ridden.  1372a 
Ridk,  t*.  Sax.    He  rideth  him,  1693. 
RiDiNO.  n.    Boo  the  n.  on  ver.  4375. 
Rirs,  RiVB,  V.  Bax.    To  thrust  through.  9112.  12762. 
Right,  b.  Sax.    A  right,  or  due.    At  aiUrighUs.  1854. 
2102.    At  all  points. 

a^.    Good ;  true.  189. 

adv.    Truely  ;  rightly  ;  exactly ;  completely.    It  It. 

frequently  Joined  to  adjectives,  as  the  adverbs  ufell  and 
/uU  are,  to  augment  their  force.  21M».  617. 
RiMR,  II.  Fr.  a  composition  in  rime.  1.1619.  Ilence  the 
title  of  Thr  Rims  ok  Birr  Thopas.  For  the  original  of 
compositions  in  rime,  see  the  E»day,  dia  n.  43  —  Rime- 
ditgerel.  l.'ffiol.  See  Doorrkl. 
Rimkvro.  part.  pa.  Fh.     Composed  in  rimev  or  verse. 

110:23.    Bee  the  n.  on  ver.  11021. 
RiMPLBD,  part.  pa.  Bax.    Wrinkled.  R.  4496. 
RiRO,  r.  Sax.    To  make  to  sound.  2433L  12265. 

r.  ntut.    To  bound.  2tj02. 

RiSR,  n.  Bax.  Small  twigs  of  trees  or  bushes.  3324.  R.  lOIA. 

R18HB.  n.  Sax.    A  rush.  R.  i;oi.  T.  UL  1167. 

Hist  for  Risbth.  36»8.  T.  ii.  H12. 

Hit  for  Ridbth.  976.  17028. 

RiVAoB.  F.  I.  223    Boe  Arivaob. 

Rivb,  v.  neut.  Bax.  To  split ;  to  fall  asunder.  R.  5.'B3. 57IH. 

HiVBLiKo.  part.  pr.  Sax.    Wrinkling.  R.  7214.    Ruyfeh  «. 

Hrlo.    Rugare.    Kilian. 
RiVRR,  n.  Fr.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  6466. 
It  chb,  n.  Fr.    A  n>ck.  P.  iii.  26.    Rochrk,  pt.  F.  il.  527. 
RoDB.  n.  Sax.    The  Crowi.    Rode-heem.  6078.    It  is  alM) 
called  the  Rotie-tree ;  from  its  being  made  of  wood. 

n.  Bax.    Complexion.  33)7. 

RoDY,  adj.  Bax.    Ruddy.  lOCi99. 

Rora,  pa.  t.  of  RirR.  L.  W.  661.  1349.    RorrB.  F.  i.  373L 

sh(»uld  probably  be  Ropb. 
R0GO8,  r.  Bax.     To  shako.     L.  W.   2697.     RooovN  OB 

MRVv.v.    Agito.    l*n>mpt.  Parv. 
RoioNB,  n.  Fr.    A  scab,  mange,  Arc.  R.  &5.1. 
HoiUMotTM,  aitj.  Fr.    Scabby  ;  niiifth.    It  6190.  968. 
Rokrttb.  n.  Fr.    A  loose  xxppvr  eannrnt.  R.  1240,  2.  4754. 
Roki.no.  pa rf.  pr.  of  Hokkk,  ot  Ho4.(tK.  r.  iir«i/.  Sax.  Bhak* 
ing:  trembling.  R.  1U(4S.  Rouuvm  orwavbrv.'V.   VacUlo 
Prompt.  I*arv. 
RoMAr.vcBs  RRALBik    Bi-e  the  n.  on  ver.  13777. 
RoMBKL,  n.    A  niinbling  noiw>.  l!mi.— Rumour.  SHTSb 
R0M8,  r.  Sax.    To  walk  about.  7U94.  11155. 
Ro.vDBL,  n.  Fa.    **  A  rime  or  sonnet  which  ends  as  ii 

begins.    Cotgrave.'*    J^  W.  4iX 
RoKB,  pr.  n.    Houen  in  Normandy.  R.  1674. 

pa.  L  of  Raix.  r.  Sax.    Rained.    T.  HI.  878. 

RopBir,  part  pa.  of  Rbpb,  r.  Sax.    Reaped.  L.  W.  J4, 
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RooALOAR.  18282.  Red  anenio;  a  preparatlan  of  orpl> 
inent  Chambers,  in  v.  Bealpar.  It  should  rather  per- 
bnps  have  been  written  Rptalgar,  with  MS.  C.  I.  a>  the 
Latin  name  Is  Ritipallum, 

RosKx,  a€(J.    RoMy.   B.K.  657. 

RosBR,  n.  Fa.    A  rose-bush.  P.  1G6,  col.  2,  L  10. 

RoecRKD,  at{f.  15722.  Red  as  a  roeew 

Rots,  n.  Sax.    A  root.  2.  T.  ii.  34& 

A  ro4»t.  In  astrology.  4734.    See  EzPAm  Tsnn. 

•  n.    A  musical  instrument.  23S.    See  Du  Cange,  in 

V.  RocTA.  Notker,  who  lived  in  the  xth  centuryp  says, 
that  it  was  the  ancient  Psalterium,  but  altered  in  its 
shape  and  with  an  additional  number  of  strings. 
Sohilter,  in  y.  Rotta. 

n.  Fr.    Practice.    Bjr  roU.  13452,  7*-    By  heart 

Par  rotine.    Cotg. 

V.  Sax.    To  rot.  440&. 


RoTKN,  jHirt  pa.  3871* 

RoTH&R,  n.  Sax.    The  rudder  of  a  ship.    C.  D.  1377. 
RouoHT  for  Rauort,  pa.  U  of  RarcBS.  8561.   T.  L  497- 
RoiTKX,  V.  Sax.    To  lie  close.  1310.    T.  v.  409.    But  now 

they  RL'CKKN  in  her  nest,  Conf.  Am.  72. 
RouLB,  r.  neut.  Sax.    To  roll ;  to  run  easily.  6235.   Where 

some  copies  have  rojfU.    See  Rxiui. 
Roi'MB,  ft.  Sax.    Room ;  space.    L.  W.  19S7. 

adj.    Wide ;  spacious.  4124. 

RouMKR,  comp.  d.    Wider.  4143. 

liouNCKVALL,  pr.  n.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  672. 

RouNciB,  n.    Barb.  Lat.    A  common  hackney  horse.  392. 

See  Du  Cange,  in  t.  Runcini's. 
RouNDBL,  n.  Fr.    A  sort  of  song.  1531.    See  Rondbl.~A 

circular  figure.    F.  IL  283.  290. 
RouTX,  n.  Fr.    A  company.  624.  9424. 

V.    To  assemble  in  a  company.  49B0. 

V.  Fr.    To  snore.  3647.  4165.— To  roar.  F.  il.  53a 

Routhb,  n.  Sax.    Compassion.  118^4. — The  object  of  oum- 

pashion.  11833. 
RoirrHBLBs.  adj-    Without  compassion.    T.  II.  346L 
Row,  n.    A  line  o/writinp.    F.  L  44a    See  Rxw. 

adj.  Sax.    Rough.  3736.  1(029.    C.  D.  772.    He  loked 

%c(l  ROWB.    R.  G.  507 

Rowif B,  f.  Sax.    To  wM^per.  5823.  7132. 

RuBEus.  2047'    See  Purixa. 

Ri;rin8.  n.  pi.  Fr.    Rubies.  2149. 

Riw:king,  part.  pa.  oi  Ruckb,  or  Roukk,  v.  Sax.    Lying 

close.  15232. 
RuDDK,  fi.  Sax.    Complexion.  136.'i7.    See  Rodb. 
Ruddock,  n.  Sax.    A  bird,  called  Robin  red-breast.    A  F. 

349. 
Rurus,  pr.  n.  432.    A  Greek  physician,  of  whose  works 

some  are  extant     See  Fabric.    BibU  Or.  L.  iv.  c.  3. 
Ruoov,  adj.    Rough.  2885. 
RussKL.  pr.  n.    The  fox  is  called  Dan  Rutsel  in  ver.  15340, 

from  his  red  colour,  I  suppose. 


Sachbllxr,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Small  sacks.    Bo.  i.  pr.  3 

Sackko  frbrbs.  R.  7462.  Friars  wearing  a  coarse  upper 
garment  called  Saccut.  Mat  Paris,  ad  an.  1257.  Eodt-m 
tempore  novut  ordo  apparuit  Londini  de  qutbusdam 
fratribtig  ignotit  et  non  prtevitis,  qui,  quia  saccis  ince- 
debant  induti,  Fkatrbs  Saccati  voeabantur. 

Sacrb,  n.  Fr.     A  wicred  solemnity.    C.  D.  2135. 

Saob,  a4tj.  Sax.  Grave ;  steady.  8R78.  8923.— Sorrowful ; 
repentant.  16345. 

Sadly,  adv.  Steadily ;  carefully.  2604.  This  messager 
drank  tndly  ale  anl  win&  5163.  This  messenger  applied 
himself  to  drink  a.  Ac  w. 

Sad V  ESS,  n.    Gravity  :  steadiness.  8328.  946.^. 

SArKRON,  t'.  Fr.    To  tin se  with  saffron.  12279. 

Saib,  for  Skib,  pa.  t.  of  Sb,  v.  Sax.    Saw.  T.  iii.  993. 

Saii.b,  v.  Fr.    To  a&nail.    R.  73.18. 

Saiix)urs,  n.  pi.  R.  770.  may  mean  Dancers  from  the 
Lat.  Fr.  So  In  P.£».  68.  For  I  can— neither  saylon.  ne 
sautei  ne  spng  to  the  ppterjie.  The  liren  which  Chaucer 
has  here  translated  are  not  in  the  best  Edit,  of  the  Rom. 


de  la  Rose.  Paris.  1735.  but  they  are  quoted  by  Jwdm, 
Etym.  Ling.  Angl.  in  t.  TimbesUrt,  bom  an  Edit,  of 
1529. 

Apres  y  eut  farce*  JopeuseSt 
Et  butelteurs  et  baUliruses, 
Qi$i  de  passe  jtassejouoj/cnt, 
Et  en  Vair  ung  bassin  ruopeni. 
Puis  lescavoyent  bicn  rcaieiilir 
8ur  ung  doy,  sans  point  yfaUlir. 

Where  it  Is  plain  that  the  author  is  speaking  otj^/gtert 
rather  than  dancers. 

Sainb  for  Sbinb,  part  pa.  of  Sb,  v.  Sax.    Seen.  R.  7445w 

pr.  n.    The  river  Seine.  11534. 

Saladb,  n.  Fr.    A  sort  of  armour  for  the  head.  C.  D.  I5Si 

Salaobs.  fi.  pi.  Fr.    Sallads  of  herbeL  F.  L.  412L 

Salbwb,  Saldb,  v.  Fr.    To  salute.  1494.  1040i5. 

Salubo,  part.  pa.  11622. 

Samtnobs,  fi.  pi.    Salutations.  T.  ii.  1568. 

Samitb.  n,  Fr.  Gr.  A  rich  sUk.  R.  873.  T.  !.  I09L  See  Do 
Cange,  in  v.  Examitus. 

Sanouin,  adj.  Fr.    Of  a  blood-red  colour.  441.  217a 

Sarlinisub.  R.  1188.  should  perhaps  be  Sarsikishb,  frna 
the  Fr.  Sarrasinois ;  a  sort  of  fine  silk  used  for  vdlfc 
Bee  Du  Cange,  In  v.  Saracbnicuii  and  Saracbxvm.  Itii 
still  called  Sarcenet. 

Sarplerbs,  n.  pi.  Packages  of  a  larger  saae  than  sacka. 
Bo.  L  pr.  a  See  Du  Cange,  in  v.  SARPi.BRfVM.  SarpiUirt. 
Fr.  a  piece  of  canvas,  dtc.  to  wrap  or  pack  up  wares  ia. 
Cotgrave. 

Satbn,  pa.  t.  pi.  of  Sir,  r.  Sax.  2895. 

Satalib.  pr.  n.    The  ancient  Attalia.  58: 

Bavx,  n.  Lat.    The  herb  sage.  2716. 

SAur,  a4J.  Fr.  Safe.  See  Voucub.— Saved,  or  accepted. 
685.  lims.  12216. 

Savktb,  r.  Fr.    Safety.  R.  6869. 

Saulb  for  Souut.  4185.  4261. 

Batovr.  v.  neut.  Fr.    To  taste ;  to  relish.  5753L 

8AvouRi!fo,  n.  Fr.  The  sense  of  tasting.  P.  150,  coL  S,  L  3i 

Savourous,  a4J.  Sweet ;  pleasant  R.  84. 

SAusxrLBUB.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  627.  But  MS.  BodL  SM63, 
furnishes  another  etymology,  which  I  think  still  more 
probable.  *'  Unguentum  cuntm  salsum  Jlegma,  scabiem. 
dec."  See  Galen.  In  Ilippoc  do  Aliment.  Comment.  iiL 
p.  277.  i  ^xr^t—ymrat  ««-«  ♦AEFMATOS  «AAMTP()T 
tuu  rn(  imtShit  x*^'^-  And  again,  i  «A^«f — mt*  vw  4A£r. 
MAT02,  9UX  'AATKOT. 

Sactbs.  n.pl.  Fr.    Astsaults.  B.  K.  419. 

Sautrib,  n.  Fr.  Gr.  A  musical  string-instrument  3211 
3305.    See  Rotb. 

Sawb,  n.  Sax.  Speech  ;  dlHcoursc.  1528.  16159.  R.  6475w~ 
A  proverb,  or  wise  saying.  6242. 

Say  for  Sey,  pa.  I.  of  Sb,  v.  Sax.    Saw.  62:7.  98ia 

ScALL,  n.  Sax.  A  scale  or  scab.  Ch.  vordes  to  his  Scri- 
vener. 3. 

Stalled,  at^.    Scabby  ;  scurfy.  630. 

ScANTiLONK,  fi.  Fr.    A  pattern  ;  a  scantling.  R.  711-t 

ScAfiCK,  adj.  Fr.    Sparing:  stingy.  R.  2J29. 

ScARioT,  pr.  n.    Judas  Iscariot  15233. 

ScARMisHE,  ft.  Fr.    a  skirmish  ;  a  battle.  T.  iL  934.  V.  1507> 

ScATHB,  n.  Sax.    Harm ;  damage.  44&  904& 

ScATHBPUL,  ScATHBLiCHB,  o^J.  Pemlcious.  4519.  L.  W. 
1370. 

ScATHBLXs,  a4J.    Without  harm.  R.  155a 

ScLAU.voRB,  n.  Fr.    Slander.  8598.  8606. 

ScLBMDRB,  adj'    Slender.  9476. 

ScocHoNS,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Scutcheons  of  arm<i.  F.  L.  216. 

ScoLAiB,  V.  Fr.  To  attend  school ;  tostudie.  304.  Seethe 
note. 

Script,  n.  Fr.    A  writing.  ft571.  T.  ii.  1130. 

ScRiPTtTRCS,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Writings ;  hooka.  2046. 

ScRiVBN  UKB.  T.  IL  1026.  Like  a  scrivener,  or  writing- 
master  ;  Comme  un  escrivain. 

Sbamks,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Scams :  Stitura.  P.  160,  coL  2,  L  12 

Sbcrbb,  aty.  Fr.    Secret  979X  15646. 

Sbcrbnkssk,  n.    Privacy.  5193. 

Seculkr,  ailj.  Fr.  Of  the  laity ;  in  opposition  to  Clerical 
91:^7.  15456. 

SxJDB,  V.  Sax.    To  produce  seed.  R.  4344. 
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BBS,  n.  FiL    A  Mat.  1415fi.  T.  iv.  1023.  Sbbs,  pL  F.  ili.  120. 

<-—  V.  Sax.  To  tee.  Ood  you  seel  V^l.  God  him  see/ 
457&  May  Ood  keep  you,  or  him,  in  his  sight !  In  T.  iL 
85.  it  is  fuller  :—Ood  you  save  and  see  /—To  look.  On  to 
see.  3247.  To  look  on.  Seo  the  note,  and  T.  iiL  130. 
Tkat—Te  volde  somrtime  frendly  on  me  see.  That  ye 
would  sometimes  look  friendly  on  me. 

— -  N.  Sajc.  The  sea.  2458.  3033.  The  Grete  see,  591  A 
learned  friend  has  suggested  to  me,  that  the  Sea  on  the 
coast  of  Palestine  is  called  the  Great  Sea  in  the  Bible 
(See  Numb,  xxxiv.  6,  7*  Josh.  xv.  12.) :  which  puts  the 
meaning  of  the  appellation  in  this  passage  out  of  all 
doubt. 

Ssea,  n.  Fa.    A  siege.  939. 

Bus.  Sby,  pa.  t.  of  Bke.  v.  Sax.  Saw.  5829.  8900.  T.  v. 
81&— fMirt  pa.  Seen.  6134. 

BnoNoaiB,  n.  Fa.    Power.  R  3213L 

Skim,  part.  pa.  of  Ssb,  v.  Sax.    Seen.  10267* 

Bkindb.  part.  pa.  of  Sbnob,  i;.  Sax.    Singed.  14831. 

BBiifT.  n.  Fa.    Ceinet.    A  girdle.  331.  3235. 

BBijrruABiB,  n.  Fr.    Sanctuary.  12887. 

BioBB,  V.  Sax.    To  seek.  13.  17. 

V.  a4i.  Sax.    Sick.  1& 

Bbu>b!V,  adv.  Sax.    Seldom.  10125.    Selden  lime.  8022. 

Sblb,  n.  Fa.    A  seal.  7710*    Selks,  pi.  T.  iiL  1468. 

Bbi.v,  Sbltb,  adj.  Sax.  answering  to  the  Bbu>.  Self,  the 
Fa.  Mime,  the  Lat.  Ipse,  and  the  Gr.  Avrv^.  See  the 
Essay,  Ace.  n.  30.— With  the  article  prefixed  it  answers 
to  the  Lat.  Idem,  and  the  Goth.  Samo,  from  whence  our 
Same.  See  ver.  25H0.  In  the  selve  moment ;  In  the  same 
moment  ver.  11706.  In  the  selre  place  i  In  the  same 
place. 

The»e  two  usages  of  the  adj.  Sxlf,  when  Joined  to  a 
substantive,  might  be  confirmed  by  the  uniform  practice 
of  all  our  writers,  fntm  the  earliest  timcH  down  to  Shake- 
speare; but,  as  they  are  both  now  obsolete.  I  choose 
rather  to  take  this  opportunity  of  adding  a  few  words  to 
what  has  beoi  said  in  the  Essay,  dtc.  loc.  cit.  upon  the 
usage  of  the  adj.  Self,  when  Joined  to  a  Pronoun  ,•  in 
which  light  only  it  appears  to  have  been  considered  by 
Wallis,  when  he  pronounced  it  a  Substantive,  answering 
nearly  to  the  Latin  persona. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  has  very  rightly 
established  the  primary  signijication  of  Self  to  be  that 
of  an  Adjective  ;  but,  in  its  connexions  with  Pronouns, 
be  seems  rather  inclined  to  suppose  it  a  Substantive, 
first,  because  it  is  joined  to  possessive,  or  adjective  pro- 
nouns, as  my,  thy,  her,  fto.  and  secondly,  because  it  has 
a  plural  number  selves,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the 
English  adjective. 

The  latter  reason,  I  think,  cannot  have  much  weight, 
when  it  is  remembered,  that  the  use  of  Selves,  as  the 
plural  number  of  Se{f,  has  been  introduced  into  our 
language  since  the  time  of  Chaucer.  Selven,  which  was 
originally  the  accusative  ca.  sing,  of  Sstr,  is  used  by 
him  indifferently  In  both  numbers.  /  m^elvni.  93.14. 
Te  yourselven.  9380.  12C76.    He  himselven.  44^.  991U. 

The  former  reason  also  will  lose  its  force,  if  the  hypo- 
thesis, which  I  have  ventured  to  propose  in  the  Essay,  dec. 
toe  cit,  shall  be  admitted,  viz.  that,  in  their  combinations 
with  Self,  the  pronouns  my,  thy,  her,  our,  your,  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  possessive  or  adjective,  but  as  the  old 
oblique  cases  of  the  personal  pronouns  /,  thou,  she,  we, 
ye.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  use  of  these  com- 
binations, with  respect  to  the  pronouns,  is  almost  always 
soleoistidl ;  but  nut  more  so  than  that  of  himself  in  the 
nominative  cane,  which  has  long  been  authorised  by  con- 
stant cudtom  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  a  soleciion  of 
the  same  sort  has  prevailed  in  the  French  langiuige,  in 
which  moi  and  toi,  the  obi.  cases  of  Je  and  tu,  when 
oombined  with  mime,  are  used  as  ungrammatically  as  our 
my  and  thy  have  JuHt  been  suppoHed  to  be.  when  c«>m- 
bined  with  Self.  Je  Cai  vu  moimime  ;  I  have  8<*en  ^t 
myself :  Tu  le  verras  toimime  ;  Thou  shalt  seo  it  thy- 
self ;  and  so  in  the  accusative  case,  moi-mime  is  added 
emphatically  to  me,  and  toi-meme  to  te. 

It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  the?«e  departuree  from 
grammar,  in  both  languages,  have  been  made  for  th« 


sake  of  fuller  and  more  agreeable  sounds.  Je-mime, 
me-mime,  tu-mime,  and  te-mime,  would  certainly  sound 
much  thinner  and  more  languid  than  moimlme  and 
toi-mime  ;  and  myself,  thyself,  (ic  are  as  clearly  prefer- 
able, in  point  of  pronunciation,  to  Iself,  meself,  thouself, 
theesel/,  &o.  though  not  all,  perhaps  in  an  equal  degree. 
It  should  be  observed,  that  itself,  where  a  change  of 
case  in  the  pronoun  would  not  have  improved  the  sound, 
has  never  undergone  any  alteration. 

Sellb,  n.  Fa.  Celle.    Cell.  C.  D.  2064. 

Sells  for  Sille,  n.  Sax.  A  door-sill  or  threshold.  3820. 
See  the  note. 

Srlvb,  adj.  2586.  2862.    See  Selv. 

Selv,  adj.  Sax.    Silly,  simple ;  harmless.  4088.  4108L  S^ 

BELYNX88E,  n.  Sax.    Happiness.    T.  iii.815.  827. 

Sbmbioblb,  B/fJ.  Fa.     Like.  9374. 

Sbmrlaunt,  n.  Fa.    Seeming  ;  appearance.  10830. 

Skicxuche,  Semely,  adj.  Sax.  Seemly ;  comely.  Sbmb- 
ubbtb,  superl.  d.  17068. 

Semblvhkok,  n.    Seemlincss;  comclinesa.  R.  777  1130. 

SRMisoim,  n.  Lat.    A  low,  or  broken  tone.  3697* 

Sbmicopb,  n.    A  half,  or  short,  cloke.  264. 

Sen.  Senb.  inf.  m.  of  Ss.  1711.2178.-- par(.  pa.  1967.  2.'HI0. 

Skko  for  Sendeth.  4134. 

Sb.ndall,  n.  442.    A  thin  silk.    See  Du  Cangc.  in  v.  Ckn- 

UALVM. 

Senkk,  pr.  n.  Seneca,  the  [thilosopher.  6750,  6767.  9.T)7. 
What  is  said  of  him  in  the  Menkes  tale,  vcr.  14421—14436. 
is  taken  from  the  Rom.  dc  la  Rose,  ver.  6461— 4i41l9. 

Sbmob,  v.  Sax.    To  singe.  5931. 

Senior,  pr.  n.  169I&    See  the  note. 

Sbntxncr,  n.  Fr.  Sense  ;  meaning.  308.  10162. — Judge- 
ment. 45.13. 

Sbptb,  pr.  n.  5.167.  Ceuta,  formerly  Septa,  in  Africa,  over- 
against  Gibraltar. 

SEPi'LTt-RE,  n.  Fr.    Grave,  T.  iv.  327. 

Sbrapion,  pr.  n.  434.  Joannes  Scntpion,  nn  Arabian  physi- 
cian of  the  xith  Century.  Fabric.  liibl.  Gr.  t.  xiii.  p.  28^ 

Sbrb,  a4f.  Sax.    Dry.    K.  4749. 

Sbrobant,  n.  Fn.  A  Squior,  attendant  upon  a  prince  or 
nobleman.  8395. — A  BRRfiBAin'  or  thr  lawb.  See  his 
Character,  ver.  311— 332.  His  name  is  derived  from 
his  having  been  originally  a  servant  of  the  King  in  his 
law-business ;  Scrviens  ad  legem,  Just  as  Serviens  ad 
arma.  The  King  had  formerly  a  Serjeant  in  every 
county.    Spclman,  in  v  Srrvikns. 

Srrie,  n.  Fr.    BcrieH.  SKSiK 

Sbkmoxino,  ft.  Fr.    Preaching  3093. 

Srrvaob,  n.  Fr.    Servitude ;  slavery.  4788.  11106, 7. 

Sbkvand.  part.  pr.  of  Serve.    Serving.    C.  D.  16-7. 

Sbrvb,  r.  Fr.    To  serve.  8845  —To  behave  to.  8516,  7* 

Set  for  Sbttrth.  7564.  for  Settb,  pa.  t  11124. 

Setbwalb,  n.  Sax     The  herb  Valerian.  3207*  13691. 

Sbthn,  v.  Sax.    To  boiL  .185. 

SBTHBforSBTHBD,   J/O.  t.  8103. 

Seitb.  v.  Sax.  To  place  ;  to  put  7851.  Setteth  him  doun 
P.  170,  col,  1,  1.  10.  IMact'th  himMlf  on  a  seat  Yet 
sette  I  cas.  M.  115,  coL  1, 1.  54.  Yet  I  put  the  case,  or 
suppose.— To  put  a  value  on  a  thing ;  to  rate.  /  n'nlde 
sette  his  sorrow  at  a  myte.  T.  iiL  902.  I  would  not 
value  h.  n.—-To  sette  a  man's  cappe  ;  to  make  a  fool  of 
him.    See  the  n.  en  ver.  5881 

pa.  t.  6341. 

Sburbmbnt,  n.  Fr.    Security,  in  a  legal  sense,  11838. 

Sburbtbb.  n.  Fr.  Certainty.  6485.— Surety,  in  a  legal 
sense.  6493. 

Sbwe.  v.  Fr.    To  follow.  R.  4053. 

Bbwes,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Dishes.  li(3bl.    Seo  the  note. 

Sbyb.    See  »kik. 

Shaodb,  pa.  t.  of  Srrdb.  v.  Sax.    Foil  in  drops.  1464f». 

pa.  t.  of  bHADE,  v.  Sax.    Shaded ;  covered  with 

shade.    Du.  426. 

Shadowv.  adj.  Sax.    UnsubstantiaL    Do  Ui.  pr.  4. 

Shapt,  n.  Sax.    An  arrow    1.K»4. 

Shal,  a%txil.  ▼.  Sax.  is  UNod  sometimes  with  an  elli|M<H  of 
the  infinitive  mode,  which  ought  in  follow  it.  h*J\'i. 
Beth  swiche  as  I  have  ben  to  you  and  shal,  i.  e.  shall  he. 
15771.    First  UU  me  whither  I  shal,  i.  e.  shall  go.    T.  iL 
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46.    Yet  all  it  don  or  shal,  L  e.  thatt  be  done,    Seo  al«o 

ver.  15100.  T.  v.  833. 
Shalb.  n.  Sax.    A  shell,  or  husk.  F.  iii.  191.    But  dtt  n*U 

ttorthe  a  nutte  shalb.    Conf.  Am.  66L 
fiflALMiKft,  ft.  pi.   Shalms;   Musical   string-instmmenti^ 

oihcTwlM  caWed  Ptalteriu  ot  Sautrie*.    F.  iU.  MB.    See 

Rori. 
Bhamk,  n.  Sax.     Shames  dethe,  6239i.  10S51.    A  death  of 

shaine ;  a  shameful  death.    To  York  he  did  him  Ude, 

ScHAMBs  DBDB  to  dHe,  P.  L.  247> 
Sramrfast,  adj.  Sax.    Modest  ifXfJ. 
Shapb,  n.  Sax.    Form ;  figure.  7040.  7053. 
Shapblich.  adj.  Sax.    Fit ;  likely.  374.  T.  Ir.  14A2. 
Shapbn,  Shapb,  part  pa.  of  Shapb,  v.  Sax.    Formed; 

figured.  704A.  7098.    Prepared.  1110.  1827.  1394. 
Shawb,  n.  Sax.    A  shade  of  trees ;  a  grove.  436S.  0088. 

T.  iii.  721. 
Shbpe,  ft.  Sax.  A  bondlei  A  sheaf  of  arrowes  104.  ShxtbSp 

pi.  of  com.  R.  4335. 
Shepklo  pr.  n.    Sheffield,  in  Yorkshire.  3931. 
Srbu),  n.  Sax.     A  shield.  2124.    Shkldbs,  pi.  French 

crowns,  called  fn  Fa.  Ecus,  from  their  haVing  on  one 

side  the  figure  of  a  shield.  28a  13261. 
Shbmbbino,  n.  Sax.    A  glimmering.  4395. 
Shbnb.  v.  Sax.    To  ruin.  5347.  P'  182,  ool.  1, 1.  42. 
Shbnoship,  n.    Ruin ;  punishminit.  P.  152,  ooI.  1, 1.  22. 
Smbnb,  a£f/.  Sax.    Bright;  shining.  1070. 
Shx.vt,  part.  pa.  of  Shbiyd.  5351.  9194. 
Shbpbn,  n.  Sax.  A  stable.  2iN)i.  6453.  See  the  n.  on  Ter.  2002. 
Shxrb,  v.  Sax.    To  cut.— To  shave.  R.  6196. 
Shbrtb,  n.  Sax.    A  shirt.  9K9.    I  hadde  lever  Vutn  my 

sherte.  15126.  I  would  give  my  shirt,  i.  e.  all  that  I  have. 

— It  seems  to  mean  the  linen  in  which  a  new-born  child 

is  wrapped.  1568.    That  shapen  was  mff  dethe  erst  than 

mjf  sherte.    Ck>mpare  T.  iii.  734. 

0/atal  sustren,  whiche,  or  any  clothe 
Me  shapen  was,  my  destines  me  sponn^— 

and  L.  W.  261  & 

Sens  first  that  dajf.  that  shapen  was  my  sherte. 
Or  bjf  the  fatal  suster  had  mjf  dome. — 

In  T.  iv.  96.    Alas!  that  I  ne  had  brought  her  in  mjf 

sherte!  it  seems  to  be  put  fur  skirt  (or  lap),  which  per- 
haps was  the  original  word. 
Shbtb.  r.  Sax.    To  shoot.  X)S6.    R.  989. 
Shbtbs,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Sheets.  4138. 
Shrttb,  Shbt.  v.  Sax.    To  close,  oi  shut  15965.  16608. 
Shbt,  pa.  U  and  part.  2599.  3499.    So  was  hire 

herte  shetle  in  hire  distresse.  5476.     So  was  her  heart 

overwhelmed  with  h.  d. 
Shift,  r.  Sax.    To  divide.  5688. 
Shildb,  Siikldb.  v.  Sax.  To  shield.  Ood  shilde.  3427.  Qod 

shiold,  or  forbid ! 
Siiipman,  n.  8ax.  A  mariner ;  the  master  of  a  barge.   See 

his  Chamactbr,  ver.  39(»— 412. 
Shiver,  n.  Sax.    A  small  slice.  7422. 
Shodb,  f(.  Sax.    The  hair  of  a  man's  head.  2009.  33I6L 
part.  pa.  of  Sbok«  v.  Sax.    Shod,  having  shoes  on. 

R.  74fi3. 
Shopb,  pa.  t.  of  Shovb,  v.  Sax   Pushed.  B.  534.  L.  W.  2401. 
Shovdb,  n.  Sax.    Harm.  13838.  F.  i.  88. 
Shopb,  pa.  t  of  Shapb.  712U.  11121. 
Shorb,  part.  pa.  of  Shbrb.  13958. 
Shortb,  V.  Sax.    To  make  short  P.  1(>3,  ool.  1,  L  21. 
SuoT,  part.  pa.  of  Shbttb.    Shut  3358.  3895.    See  the  n. 

on  ver.  33J>8. 
Shotkr,  n.  Sax.    A  shooter.   A.  F.  180.    The  yew-tree  is 

called  Shoter,  because  bows  ore  usually  made  of  it 
Siiottes.  n.  pi.  Sax.    Arrows,  darts ;   any  thing  that  it 

shot    T.  ii.  58. 
Smovk.  Showvb,  v.  Sax.    To  push.  3910. 

part.  pa.  11593. 

Shrku'R,  v.  Sax.    To  cnrne.  6644.  7809. 

n.  Sax.    An  ill-tcnipei-cd,  curst  man,  or  woman. 

5!)47.  64I87.  10302.    SHREWE8,p/.    Bo.  i.  pr.  a    Pessimi. 

Orig. 
SiitiBWEO,  cut).  Sax.    Wicked.    Shreude  folk.  Bo.  i.  pr.  4. 

Impios.  Orig. 


BHRBHTBDirBflBa,  w.  Bax.    ni-natnrfc  T*  IL 
Bmript.  n.  Sax.    Confession.  P.  169,  coL  2, 1.  11. 
SHRiPTB-pAOBRa,  n.  pL,  Sax.    Father-confonor^  7004. 
Srritb.  r.  Sax.    To  make  confession.  P.  170,  onL  1,  L  41. 
BuanrxN,  part  pa.  7022.    /  have  ben  shriven  this  dap  </srf 
curat  7677*  I  have  made  my  confession  t.  d.  to  my  cotite. 

P.  170,  col.  1,1.  70. 
Shrioht  for  Shrichrth.  28I9l    Shrieketlk 

pa.  t  of  Shrich,  v.  Sax.    Shrieked.  10731.  1S36S. 

Shrouds,  v.  Sax.    To  hide.  B.  K.  148. 

Bhulob,  pa.  t  of  Shal.    Should.  964.    See  the  BssRy.  he. 

p.  xxvii.  n.  35.    Shuu>bn,  pi.  747*  3229. 
Shullbn,  Shuln.  Shul,  ind.  m.  pr.  L  pLoi  Shal.  30% 

2766.  1823. 4.  M.  Ill,  col.  1, 1.  5. 
SiBiUB,  a4j.  Sax.    Related ;  allied.  M.  113;  ool  S,  L  40. 
SiBforSxiB.    Saw.  11162.  F.L.  194. 
Snrr,  v.  Sax.    To  shake  in  a  dvA.  164091 
SiOH  for  Sbir.    Saw.  R.  818. 
SiGHTB,  pa.  t  of  Bike.  545&  R.  1746.    Sighed. 
SioNB,  V.  Fr.    To  appoint  C.  L.  642. 
SiGNiPER,  fi.  Lat.    The  Zodiack.  T.  v.  1020. 
SiONiPiAUXCB,  f*.  Fr.    Signification.  T.  r.  1446. 
SiKB.  adj.  Sax.    Sick.  426.  9165.    In  ver.  5078.  it  Kcmsto 
be  used,  as  a  noun,  for  Sickness. 

V.  Sax.    To  sigh.  2967.  11316. 

n.  Sax.    A  sigh.  10612.    Sikbs.  pL  1922.  11179. 

Biker,  a((j.  Sax.    Sure.  9264.  95fH. 

Sikbrob,  part.  pa.  of  Sikkr,  v.  Sax.    ABBOied.  L.  W.  2121. 
StKBKvxsBB.  n.    Security.  9156. 
BiKBRLY,  adv.    Surely.  13064.  13213. 
BiMPLBBSB,  n.  Fr.    Simplicity.  R.  954. 
Sin.  adv.  Sax.  abbreviation  of  SrrHBM.    Since.  5231.  lOllL 
SiNAMOM B,  n.  Fr.    Cinnamon.  3099. 
Srp,  n.  Sax.    Drink.  An.  195w 

SiPHBR,  n.  A  cipher,  or  figure  of  o,  in  ArithmeticL  Al- 
though asipher  in  augrim  have  no  might  in  sigmi/leaiiem  «^ 
itseife,  jfct  he  peveth  power  in  significeUion  to  other.  T.L. 
ii.  333.  b.  There  is  another  passage  in  Dn.  ver.  43ik-4a 
which  seems  to  implie,  that,  in  ChaucerVi  time,  the 
numerals,  commonly  called  Arabian,  bad  not  been  kng 
in  use  in  this  country. 
Sire,  n.  Fr.  Sieur^  Seigneur.  A  respectful  title,  given  for- 
merly to  men  of  various  descriptions,  as  well  aa  to  knigfata 
Sire  knight  839.  Sire  clerk.  842.  Sire  monk.  3120.  Sin 
man  (if  laws.  4453.  It  was  so  usually  given  to  priests, 
that  it  has  crept  even  into  acts  of  parliament.  J2ot  Part. 
12.  and  13.  B.  IV.  n.  14.  Sir  James  Thekeneas.  Preste.  I. 
H.  VII.  p.  11.  Sir  Oliver  Langton,  Prest.  Sir  Robcft 
Naylesthorp,  Prest.  Hence  a  Sir  J<^n  came  to  be  s 
nickname  for  a  Priest  See  ver.  14816,  and  the  note^— 
Sire  is  sometimes  put  for  personage,  R.  4998.  And  metem- 
choljf,  that  angry  sire. — Our  sire.  8295.  Our  husband ; 
our  goodman ;  as  the  French,  in  their  old  familiar  lan- 
guage, use  Notre  sire. 
Bis,  fi.  Fr.    The  cast  of  six ;  the  highest  cast  upon  a  die. 

145791 
Sit  for  SimrB.  364L  9806.    /( sit  me  not  to  lie.  10189.   It 
doth  not  become  me  1 1. 8335.  9153.    It  syt  a  kpnge  wdt« 
be  chast  Conf.  Am.  16R.  b. 
Sitmb  for  SrrHBS.  n.  pi.  Sax.    Times.  5153.  5S75. 
SrrHB.v,  SiTH,  adv.  Sax.    Since.  1817.  4478.  5541. 
SrrHBS,  n.pt&AX.    Scjrthes.    T.  L.  prol. 
SrrrB,  v.  Sax.    To  sit.— To  become ;  to  snit  with.  Bee  Bit 
BrrrAwn,  part  pr.  R.  2283. 
SrrrBif,  part  pa.  1454.  6002. 

SKAprAirr,  n.  Fr.    A  scaffold ;  a  wooden  tower.  R.  41/5. 
Skaffolo,  n.    A  scaffold,  or  stage.  3384. 
Skie,  n.  Sax.    A  cloud.  F.  Hi.  510. 
Skill,  n.  Sax.    Reason.  9028.  9!>S9.    SxtLLBs.  pL  10619. 
Skilful,  o^^.    Reasonable.  T.  iii.  288.  94a 
Skinkb,  r.  Sax.    To  pour  out ;  to  serve  with  drink.  9598 
Skipi-b.  pa.  t  of  Skippb.  v.  Sax.    Leaped.  11714. 
Skooan,  pr.  n.    Sec  the  Account,  &c.  p.  449l 
Skorclb,  r.  Sax.    To  scorch.  Bo.  ii.  m.  6. 
Skrippb,  n.  Fk.  Escharpe.    A  scrip.  R.  7405. 
bLACKE,  adj.  Sax.    Slow.  29(>3. 
Slain,  part.  pa.  of  Slb.  1743.  2040. 
Slakb,  v.  Sax.    To  appease ;  to  make  slack  8878  89^01 
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Slakk.  v.  nntt.    To  fall.  8013.    To  desist  868L 

SLAvrm,  part.  pa.  of  Slz.  15020. 

Blb.  9.  Sax.    To  kill ;  to  slay.  2558. 

Slkm.  n.  Sax.    A  killer.  2007.    L.  W.  1387. 

Slbishlt,  adv.  Sax.    Cunningly.  1446. 

BlkiohTp  n.  Sax     Contrirance.  R.  7109. 

Slxiohtks,  pi.  R.  7121.  Suche  sleightes  at  I  »hatt  pou 
nrtyn.— So  this  line  should  probably  be  writtea.  See  the 
Orig.  Yer.  12495.    Neven  is  from  MS.  Unnter. 

Bhmn,pr.t.pl.  o/Slb.  15fia  53B4.— tV- m.  1565.  5379. 

Slbp,  61.BPB,  pa,  t.  of  Slbpb,  v.  Sax.    Slept  98.  399- 

Blbtx,  ft.  Sax.  Sleet ;  a  mixture  of  rain  and  snow.  1 15C2. 
R.  2851. 

SLBVBUBSfiJi,  a4J»  T.  L.  ii.  334.  seems  to  signifle  idle,  un- 
profitable  /  as  it  does  still  in  vulgar  language. 

SuDBR,  a^.  Sax.    Slippery.  1266.  L.  W.  648. 

Blidino.  part,  pr.  Uncertain.  16200.  Lydg.  Trag,  99.  b. 
Sliding  fortune.    Bo.  i.  m.  5.    Lubriea/ortuna,  Grig. 

Bum,  SuoH,  oiUf.  Sax.    Cunning.  3392. 

SuKB  for  SwiLKB,  atlf.  Sax.    Such.  4128. 

But  for  Sltobth.  16150. 

V.  Sax.    To  cut  through,  to  cleave.  11579. 

SuTBa,  n.  Sax.    A  small  slice,  or  piece.  T.  ilL  1015. 

Buy,  V.  Sax.    To  slay.  R.  1953.  4592. 

Slooamdib,  n.  Fr.  Sax.    Sloth.  1044. 

SLOMBXBiMUxa,  tk  pi.  Sax.    Slumberings.  T.  r.  246. 

8ix>ppB.  fi.  Sax.  A  sort  of  breeches.  16101.  P.  155, 
coL  2,  L  50. 

Slow,  pa.  t.  of  Slo.  Slew.  11745.  14104. 

Blown,  n.  Sax.  A  moth.  R.  4751.  In  the  Orig.  Fr. 
Taigne. 

Sltooy,  a4}.  Sax.    Sluggish.  P.  162,  col.  2, 1.  27. 

Smaush,  adj.  Sax.  Diminutire  of  Smale,  or  Sma:iU 
R.  826. 

Smkxtb,  v»  Sax.    To  smart ;  to  suffer  pain.  R.  71 07. 

'^-^-'  149.  seems  to  be  used  w  an  Adverb;  broartly. 
P.  L.  GL  T.  Forthought. 

Smtt  for  SMrrBTH,  ind,  m.  3  peri,  sing,  7998. 

SMrrBTH,  imp.  im,  2  pert,  pi.  Smite  ye.  784. 

SMtTHB,  V.  Sax.    To  forge,  as  a  smith.    376a  P.  P.  16  b. 

Burrnco  for  SanrrBN,  part,  pa,  of  Surrs.  T.  v.  1544. 

BuoBLBS,  a4^  Sax.    Without  a  smock.  8751. 

Bmotbruch,  adj,  3961.  means,  I  suppose,  tmuttyt  dirty. 
But  the  whole  passage  is  obscure. 

Bnbivb,  v.  Sax.  To  snow ;  to  be  in  as  great  abundance 
as  snow.  347. 

BviBBB,  V.  Sax.    To  snubb ;  to  reprove.  525.  llOOOi 

B.xow-WHrrB.  a<l(J.  Sax.    White  as  saow.  15728.  17082. 

SoDBN.  at(J.  Sax.    Sudden.  4841. 

SooBT,  n.  Fr.    Subject  C.  L.  93. 

Boiojrx,  n,  Fr.    Care.  R.  3882. 

BojouR,  n.  Fr.    Stay ;  abode.  R.  4282. 

BoRXif .  n.  Sax.  Toll.  %185. 

BoKixoLv,  adv.  Suckingly  ;  gently.  M.  116,  ool.  2,  L  14. 
SeeSouBB. 

80LA8.  n.  Fr.    Mirth ;  sport  800.  3654. 

flOLBiN,  a4f.  Fr.    One ;  single.  Du.  982.— Sullen.  R.  3897. 

SoLBMPNB,  adj.  Fr.    Solemn.  10425. 

BoLBMPNELV,  adv.   Solemnly.  27& 

80LBR  BALL.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  3088.  A  toUre  windovH 
occurs  in  0am,  ver.  267.  for  the  tcindow  qf  a  Ui/U  or 
garret.    See  before,  ver.  252. 

Bom.  a«(A  Sax.  Some.  This  is  all  and  som,  5673.  This  la 
the  whole.  All  and  some,  8817  T.  IL  1149.  One 
and  aU. 

SoxDBL.  adv.  Sax.  Somewhat ;  In  some  measnre.  448. 3009. 

SoMBR,  pr.  n.  In  the  treatise  on  the  Astrolabe,  foL  291.  b. 
Chaucer  prufetmes  to  make  use  of  the  Kalenders  t^f  the 
reverent  clerkei/rrre  Jouit  Sombr  and  frtre  Nicholas 
Lbnmb.  The  Kalcndar  uf  Jokn  Scmur  Is  extant  in  MSw 
CoM//ffi,Vesp.  E.  viL  It  is  calculated  for  140  yrars  ftam 
1367,  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Richard  II.  and  is  said,  in 
the  introduction,  to  have  been  published  in  l.tHO.  at  the 
intitance  of  Joan  mother  to  the  King.  The  Kalcndar  of 
Nicholas  Lenne,  or  Lynne,  was  calculated  for  76  years 
from  13B7.  Tanner  in  v.  Nicolaus  Li.vb.vbis.  Ilie  story 
there  quoted  from  Uakluit  of  a  voyage  made  by  this 
Nicholas  in   1360  ad  insulas  septentrionales  antekac 


Europttis  incognitas,  and  of  a  book  written  by  him  to 
describe  those  countries  a  gradu  54.  usqne  ad  polum,  is 
a  mere  fable  ;  as  appears  from  the  V6ry  authorities  which 
Ilakluit  has  produced  in  support  of  it 
SoMMB.  T.  ii.  1249.  Lo  I  Troilus— 

Come  riding  with  his  tentbe  somme  i/ere. 

So  this  line  stands  in  the  Editt  but  a  Ms.  quoted  in 
Gloss.  Ur.  instead  of  tenths  has  x.  and  MS.  I.  tenteth. 
Perhaps  the  original  reading  was  xx.  With  his  t%eentp 
some  ifere,  according  to  the  Saxon  mode  of  expression 
would  signifle  Tofjether  %eith  some  twrntg  qf  his  attend' 
ants.  See  IlickeM,  Gramm.  A.  S.  p.  32,  0. 

n.  Fr.    a  sum.  lio«  iv.  pr.  2. 

80MMKR,  n.  Sax.  Summer.  A  Sommer-game.  6230.  See 
the  note. 

60MONR.  SoMPNB,  r.  Lat.  To  summon.  7159.  6929. 43. 

SoMPNouR,  n.  An  officer  employed  to  summon  delinquents 
to  appear  in  Ecclesiastical  courts,  now  called  an  Appari- 
tor.   See  his  Charactbr,  ver.  625—670. 

SoND,  n.  Sax.    Sand.  15273. 

n.  C.  D.  1147.   seems  to  signifie  a  sounding  line  i 

from  the  Fr.  Son^ie, 

SoNDR.  n.  Sax.  A  message.  4808.  5469.  Ooddes  somte, 
4943.  13149.    What  G<xl  has  sent ;  God's  gift 

So.VB.  adt'.  Sax.    Boon.  12(^>2, 4. 

n.  Sax.  A  son.  79.  a*.  Sonbs.  pi,  10343. 

SoNKBN.  part.  pa.  of  Sink,  v.  Sax.    Sunk.  R.  5113. 

So.vNB,  n.  Sax.  The  Sun.  1511.  2:^24. 

So.vHibH.  adj.  Sax.  Like  tho  Sun,  T.  iv.  736.  See  ver. 
11971,  2. 

Sooty,  adj.  Sax.    Foul  with  w>nt.  14838. 

Sop,  n.  Fr.  A  piece  of  bread  dipped  in  any  sort  of  liquor. 
336.  9717.  He  tvke  a  boppk.  Con/.  Am.  lOi. 

SoPHiMB,  n.  Fr.    Gr.  A  sophlion,  a  subtle  fallacy.  7881. 

fi(»RK,  V.  Fr.    Estorer.  To  soar.    T.  i.  671. 

Sort,  ii.  Fr.    Chance;  dt^llny.  84»;.  T.  ii.  754. 

SuRTBo.  ptu  l.  of  Sort,  r.  Fr.    Allotted.  T.  v.  182(1 

iH>RWR,  n.  Sax.    Stirrow.  1221.  2824. 

SoRY,    adj.    Sax.    Sorrowful.    3fil8,  9.    Sory  grace,  (S^£^ 

Miafortune.    See  Grack,  and  With. 
80TB,  n.  Sax.    Soot  T.  iii.  12lNi. 

SwoTB,  ad  J,  Sax.    Sweet  3-205.  3691. 

n.  Fr.    a  fo«.l.  F.  L.  101. 

SoTBD,  part,  pa,  Fr.    Fooled ;  besotted.  16809. 

SoTBL,a«//.  Fr.    Subtle;  artfully  contrive«L  IfWifi. 

SoTH.  adj.  Sax.  True.  4355.  Certain.  3885.  Scthbr,  comp.  d. 

15682. 

SoTHLY,  adt;.  1523.  1627.  1186L  1201.  Truly. 

SoTHB.  n.  Sax.    Truth.  3922.  6513. 

SorupAsTNBss,  n.  Sax.    Truth.  17344. 

SoTHBRNB,  attj.  Sax.    Southern.  17353. 

SoTHNBaa.  n.  Sax.    Truth  ;  reality.  15729i 

SoTH-BAW,  n.  Veracity  ;  true-«a>ing.  It  6125. 

SouDAif,  n.    A  Sultan  ;  any  Mahometan  Sttvereign.  4507. 

See  D'llerbelot  in  v.  Solthait. 
SouDANNBsaB,  R.    The  wife  of  a  Sultan.  4778. 
SouoBD.  part.  pa.    See  the  note  on  ver.  13S00L    Sowub* 

MBTKU    Consotidum.  Prompt.  I*arv. 
SovRRAiNB,  a(^.  Fr.    Excellent ;  in  a  high  degree.  15215. 
SovBRAiNLY,  diiv.  Above  alL  1536R. 
SovxB,  V.  Fr.    To  suck.  415& 
Soi-BBD,  part  pa.  83i6. 

BoL'LBD,  part,  pa.  Sax.    Endued  with  a  souL  15797. 
Soi'N,  n.  Fr.    Sound ;  noisew  7815.  12487. 
SouNDis  V.  Sax.    To  make  sound ;  to  heal.  An.  245b — «. 

neut.    To  grow  sound.  B.  K.  293. 
SouHB,  V.  Fa.    To  sound.  SitJ,     As  fer  as  souneih  into 

honeslee.   13973.     As  far  as  is  consonant  to  h.     Tl-at 

sounetS  unto  gent ilUsseqflitve,  10831.  That  is  consonant 

to  g.  o  !. 
SoimiMO,  part,  pr,  277. 309t 
SotfPB,  V    Fr.    To  sup;  to  take  the  evening-meal.  115891 

Sot:PB^   pi,  10611. 
Sot-PBR,  n     Supper  ;  the  evening-meal.  350.  I0G04 
SoupLB,  a  tj.  Fr.    Supple ;  pliant.  203. 
BouRDB,  V.  FH.    To  rise.  P.  156,  cot !,  L  OS. 
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Soots,  r.  A  rise ;  a  npid  aHoent  7580.  3.  F.  U.  96.  43.— 
The  source  of  a  stream  of  water.  79i5. 

SoimeR,  n.  Lat.    A  cobler.  3902. 

Bowk,  v.  Lat.  To  sew.  T.  iL  1^1,  3.  It  was  usual,  and  Indeed 
necessary,  formerly  to  tete  letters,  when  they  were 
written  upon  parchment.  But  the  practice  o(mtinue<l  long 
after  the  invention  of  pnper. 

V,  Sax.    To  sow.  17346, 7. 

SovTKRS.  n.  pi.  Sores ;  Bucks  In  their  fourth  year.  Du.  429l 

Span  NKWK.  adj.  T.  iii.  1671.  seems  to  signifle  Quite  new  / 
but  tekif  it  does  so,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say. 

SPANmsHrivo,  n.  Fa.  Espanouisument.  The  full  blow  of 
a  flower.  R.3633. 

Spark,  v.  Sax.    To  refrain.  7017-  L.  W.  2S01. 

Bparkth.  imp.  m.  2  pfrg.  pL  6919.  7004. 

Sparanob.  part.  pr.    Sparing ;  niggardly.  R.  3363. 

Sparhauk,  n.  Sax.    A  sparrow-hawk.  15463* 

Sparrr,  n.  Sax.    A  Ivooden  bar  992. 

Spakrrd.  part.  pa.    Barred ;  bolted.  R.  3320. 

Sparthk.  n.  Sax.  An  ax,  or  halberd.  R.  0078.  See  Dn 
Cange,  in  ▼.  Sparth,  Sbcur(s  Danica. 

Spkcxs,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Sorts,  or  kinds.  3015. 

Spkok,  v.  Fr.    To  dispatch.  Bo.  v.  pr.  4, 5. 

Bpkokpvl,  ait).  EffcctuaL   Bo.  iv.  pr.  4.  y.  pr.  4. 

Sprktakkl.  n.  Fr.  Lat.    A  spying  glass.  6785. 

Spbll.  n.  Sax.  Sport ;  play.  4355.  See  the  note.— Tale,  or 
hiHtory.  13821. 

Spxnck,  n.  Fr.  Dtspenee.  A  store-room  for  wine,  or  vic- 
tuals. 7513. 

Spkrk,  n.  Fr.    A  sphere.  11592. 

n.  Sax.    A  spear.  2712. 

SPEkKD.  R.  2(199.    Spkrrrd.  T.  t.  531.  as  Sparred. 

Spbrmk,  n.  Fr.  Or.    Seed.  14015. 

Spickd.  52a  6(117.  See  the  note.  I  hare  since  met  with  a 
passage,  in  which  spiced^  applied  to  conscience,  seems  to 
sign  i  fie  n  ice,  terupulovs.  B«a  umnn  t  and  Fletcher.  Mad 
Lover.  Act  3.  When  CUanthe  offers  a  purse,  the  Priutas 
•ays, 

**  Fy!  no  corruption 

Cle.  Take  it ;  it  is  yours  ; 

He  not  80  fphrd ;  it  is  good  gold  ; 

And  goodness  is  no  gall  to  the  conscience.'* 

SprcRS*.  P.  14«,  col.  1,  1.  20.  as  Spec  ft. 

Bpillb,  t'.  Sax.     To  woMto;   to  throw  away.   17102.— To 

destroy.  GWO.— 1».  neut.    To  peritih.  5007*  5235. 
Spirb,  n.    A  stake.  T.  IL  1335.  a  corruption  probably  of 

Sjicre.  Sax. 
SpfRKO.    See  then,  on  ver.  1373?. 

Spitoub,  a4j.  Fr.    DespiU-ux.    Angry ;  spightful.  R.  979. 
SprrousLV,  adv.    Angrily.  3476.  5Mt5. 
Splaik.  v.  Fr.  Detploier.    To  unfold.  B.K.  33. 
Bpovb,  n.  Sax.    A  spoon.  10916. 
Sponnr,  pa.  t.  of  SprNNE,  v.  Sax.    Spun.  T.  iii.  735. 
S(>ORK,  n.  Sax.    A  spur.  2605. 
Spornr.  v.  Sax.   To  strike  the  foot  against  any  thing.  4S78. 

T.  ii.  797. 
Spouraile.  n.  Fr.    Marriage.  7991.  8055. 
Spray,  n.  Sax.    A  twig,  or  sprig.  13700. 
Spnbint.  part.  pa.  of  Sprbvok,  v.  Sax.    Sprinkled.  4842. 

1357(». 
Sprinoolds.  n.  pi.  Fk.  Espringalle.    Machines  for  casting 

stones  and  am^ws.  R.  4191.  See  Du  Cange, in  V.  MuacHKTrA. 
Sqi'amrs,  n.  pL  Lat     Scales.  16227. 
Squaimous.  3317>    See  the  note. 
BouiRR,  n.  Fr.  A  squire.  See  his  Charactkr,  ver.  79—100. 

V.    To  attend  as  a  squire.  5887. 

SqtriERiR.  n.  A  number  of  squires.  10607.  And  alle  ther 
squirrir.  p.  L.  241.  And  of  hit  8<)uibrib  gentilte  men 
auhtene.    Ibid.  28!). 

Stacr,  pr.  n.    Statius,  the  Roman  poet.  2296. 

Stackk,  n.  Sax.    A  stack  of  wood,  Ac.  P.  166,  col.  1,  L  19. 

pa.  t.  of  Stick,  v.  Sax.    Stuck.  R.  458. 

STApr-si  iNO.  137.'>8.  means  I  suppose,  a  sling  fastened  to  a 

staff.    Lydgatti  in  his  Trag.  39.  b.  describes  David  as 

armed 

"  With  a  8TAFKB  SLYNGR,  voyde  of  plate  and  maple." 
Stakbr,  v.  Sax.    To  Htapffer.  L.  W.  2676. 
Btalkv,  v.  bAx.    To  step  slowly.  8401.    Ful  Utcfrly  gan  he 


CTALKK.  L.W.  177a  AndtoOteheddehenjLiMmrmtl^ae. 
Cufkf.  Am.  32. 
Stalkks,  fi.  pL  Sax.    The  upright  pieces  of  a  ladder.  382S. 
Stamrn.  STAMTir,  R.  Fr.  Ettamine.  Asortof  wooUenckrth. 

P.  171,  coL  2. 1.  25.    L.  W.  2349. 
Stamt  for  Standkth.  3677.  3895* 
SrARrx,  pa.  t,  of  Btkrtk.    Died.  935w  14141. 
Stark,  adlj.  Sax.    Stiff,  stout.  9332.  1437& 
STARuwoKa,  n.  pU  Pence  of  sterling  mon^.  12B4L  Sea  vw. 

12864. 
Stauncrk.  v.  Pr.    To  stop ;  to  aatlafie.  do.  UL  pr.  S.  m.  1 
Stklk.  w.  Sax.    A  handle.  3783L 

Stkllifik,  v.  Lat.    To  mak«  a  star.    L.  W.  fiSSw   F.  fl.  78. 
Stkntk,  v.  Sax.    To  cease  ;  to  deaist.  905. 
Btkntkn,  part.  pa.  2970. 
Stkpk,  a4}.  201. 755.  seems  to  be  used  in  the  seiMe  dtdeef; 

so  that  eyen  ttepe  may  signifle  ejfet  tunk  dtep  in  the  keai. 
Stkrk.  v.  Sax.    To  stir.  1228a 

STXRK.n.8AX.  Ayoungbullock.2151<— A  mdder.  4868.1291 
Stkrklrs.  a4J.  Sax.    Without  a  rudder.  485fii 
Stkrrsman,  n.  Sax.    A  pilot.  F.  I.  436. 
Strrnr,  n.  Sax.    A  rudder.  F.  i.  437. 
SiKRNK,  a4f.  Sax.    Fierce ;  crueL  2612. 
Stkrrk.  n.  Sax.    A  star.  2U63. 

Stkrt,  n.  Sax.    A  Icapw  At  a  tterL  1707.    Immediately. 
Stkrtk,  pa.  U  of  Stkrtr.  v.  Sax.  Leaped.  116891  Eacapsd. 

ran  away.  T.  iv.  93. 
Stbrttno,  part.  pr.    Leaping  nimbly.  1504. 
Stkrtlino.  as  Stkrtino.    L.  W.  lauS:  1739. 
Stbrvr,  v.  Sax.    To  die ;  to  perish.  12799. 
Stk VBN,  n.  Sax.    Voice ;  sound.  2564.   15297^— A  time  «f 

performing  any  action,  previously  fixed  by  meaasfe. 

order,  summons,  dec.  At  unset  tteven.  1528.  WithoiitsDy 

previous  appointment  Thep  tetten  ttrvcn.  43BL    They 

appointed  a  time. 
Stkwk,  n.  Fr.  a  small  pond  for  fish.  351.— A  amall  ckaK. 

T.  iii.  602.  699.    Stkwks,  pi.  Stews,  baady-bousea.  113»)l 
Stkyk,  v.  Sax.    To  ascend.    T.  L.  L  315  b. 
Stkykrs,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Stairs.    T.  L.  I.  315.  b. 
Stibbornk,  adj.    Stubborn.  6038.  6:^19. 
Stikr,  v.  Sax.    To  stick ;  pierce^  2548. 
Stilr.  n.  Sax.     A  set  of  steps,  to  paas  fnmi  one  field  to 

another.  By  ttile  and  eke  by  ttrete.  12628.    ETeryvhere; 

in  town  and  country. 
Stillatorir,  n.  Fr.    A  still.  1604& 
Stillk,  a</.  Sax.    Quiet.  117K2. 
Stitkk,  n.  Sax.     An  anvil.  2028. 
Sttvks.  6914.  as  STKwm. 

Stoblb-ooos.  4349.    A  goose  fed  on  stubble-gmonda. 
Stockkd,  part.  pa.  Confined.  T.  lit  381. 
Stolk,  n.  Fa.     Lat.    Part  of  the  eccleeiaatical  aaWt, 

worn  about   the   neck.    9577*    See   Du   Ckngr,  in  v. 

Sroui.  2. 

,  n.  Sax,    A  stool.  6870. 
STONDBif,  part.  pa.  of  SroivDK.orSTANOF,  r.  Sax.  Stood.  9968 
Stont,  for  Stondkth.  3921. 
Stopkiv.  pari,  pa,  of  Stkpk,  v.  ^^ax.  Stepped ;  advanced. 

9388.  14827. 
Broas.  10241.    See  the  note. 

n.  Fr.    To  stock,  or  'umish.  13203. 

n.  Any  thing  laid  u>  for  uae.    Hence  the  phrase,  (r 

tell  no  tt4>re  of  a  thing  5785.  15160.  means,  to  c&ntider  it 

at  (if  no  ute  or  'importance, 
Storial.  ad(J.  Fk.    Ilistorical ;  tme.  3179. 
SroRVKiff,  pa.  t  pi.  of  Stkrvk.  12820. 
Stot,  n.  Sax.    See  the  n.  on  ver  6I7. 
Stotf.  fi.    A  species  of  weasel ;  a  polecat.  7212. 
STou>rD,  n.  Sax.    A  moment ;  a  short  space  of  time.  1214. 

4005.    In  a  ttound.  3990.    On  a  sudden.    In  ttound.  R 

1733.  should  probably  be  In  a  ttound.    The  Orig.    Fa 

has   tantotL   Stoundbs,  pi.    Times;    aeasooa.   5868.  T 

Hi.  17.'i8. 
Stoundbmxlk,  adv.  Momentarily ;  every  moment.  R.  83i>4 

T.  V  674. 
SrofPKM.  14827.  should  probably  be  Stop kx. 
Stoiirk,  n.  Sax.    Fight ;  battle.  14376.  T.  iii.  1066. 
Strakk,  v.  Sax.    To  proceed  directly.  Du.  1312.  Strackcr 

Btricken.  Tendere.  Killan. 
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BrsAKOB,  a4f.  Fn.  Foreign.  10403.^nnooinmoii.  10381. 
He  made  it  ttrange.  3B78.  11A3&.  He  made  It  a  matter 
of  dilBculty,  or  nioety. 

SnLAuoHTK,  pa,  t.  of  Sraaocux,  v.  Sax.  Stretched.  S918. 
C4Msf,Am,  184. 

Sraa,  n.  Sax.    Straw.  8920. 

SnuDOHT,  part.  pa.  of  Strcocbb,  v.  Sax.  Stretched. 
Bo.  iU.  pr.  I. 

Sraanrj^  «.  Fa.  To  constrain.  15255w— To  preas  closely. 
»B7. 

SntBira,  4u^.  Fa.    Strait    Streite  neerd.  1&363. 

BmmuKDmjt,  pa,  t.pL  of  Strkmb,  v.  Sax.  Streamed ;  flowed. 
T.  iv.  247. 

8trkmb%  n.  pf.   The  rays  of  the  Sun.  1497. 

SnucNB.  n.  Sax.    Stock ;  race ;  pn)geny.  8(>38.  R.  4859. 

Sranfoaar-FArrHBO^  a4j.  Endowed  with  the  strongest 
faith.  T.  {.  1008. 

Smxpa,  r.  Fa.    To  strip.    R.  G81& 

Sncra,  a.  Sax.  A  street.  3758.  The  maister  strete.  2904. 
See  the  note. 

6TitiKK,  It.  Sax.    A  line ;  a  streak.    A  strike  offiax.  678* 

Bnupa,  a.  Lat.    mrpt.    Race;  kindred.  C.  L.  1& 

r.  10074.  as  Strkps. 

Stsodb,  pr.  n.  T.  r.  1856*  The  phUoiopkical  Strode,  to 
whom.  Jointly  with  the  moral  Oower,  Chaucer  directs 
hia  Truilus,  was  probably  Ralph  Strode,  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford.  A.  Wood,  who  had  made  the  antiqui- 
ties of  that  college  a  particular  object  of  his  enquiries, 
says  only  of  him,  *<  RAOULPum  Sthodb,  de  quo  sic  vetus 
noster  catalugus.  Poeta/itU  H  vertificavit  librum  elepia- 
eum  vocaL  Phantaema  Modulphi.  Claruit  aooocLxx.'* 
Some  of  his  logical  works  are  said  to  be  extant  in  print. 
Yoiet.  1A17. 4to.    Tanner,  in  v.  SntODiCim. 

Sntop.  pa.  t.  of  SrniVK,  v.  Fa.    Struve ;  contended.  1040. 

Sraoima,  n.  Sax.    A  shore.  1& 

SrauTHKB,  pr.  n.  A  town  in  the  North.  4013.  See  the 
note, 

Sraount,  v.    To  strut  3315. 

SuBAaaxa,  n.p<.  Lat.    buburbs.  16125. 

SuarvMioATiON,  n.  Lat.  A  species  of  charm  by  smoke. 
V.  iiL  174. 

SvBGBT,  a4f.  Fa.    Lat.  Subject  P.  171.  col.  1, 1. 64. 

SuMUMAToaiK,  fi.  Fa.  Lat.  A  vessel  used  by  Chemists  in 
Sublimation,  i.  e.  separating  certain  parts  of  a  body,  and 
driying  them  to  the  top  of  the  vessel,  in  the  form  of  a 
very  fine  powder.  16261. 

S«7BikTA!«cE,  M.  Fa.    The  material  part  of  a  thhig.  14809. 

SucxiNY,  n.  Fa.  Souquenie.  A  loose  frock,  worn  over  their 
other  clothes  by  carters,  ftc.  R.  1232. 

Sua,  r.  Fa.    To  follow.  M.  114,  col.  2.  1.  2. 

Bvnon,  pr.  n.  Suetonius,  the  Roman  historian.  14638. 

SuppiaAXca,  n.  Fa.    Sufficiency  ;  satisfaction.  49i.  8635. 

ScpnaANT,  a4J.  Sufficient.  1633.  3551. 

ScoRBo,  parU  pa.  Sweetened  as  with  sugar.  T.  iL  384. 

Svppua,  V.  Fa.  To  supplicate.  Do.  ilL  pr.  8. 

Bviuxm,  n.  Fa.    An  upper  coat,  or  kirtle.  F.  L.  14L 

StmPLM,  n.  Fa.    A  surplice.  16026. 

SiraquvDaiB,  n.  Fa.  Presumption ;  an  overweening  con- 
ceit, P.  155,  col.  1, 1.  50.  172,  col.  2, 1. 4. 

SnaaiB,  pr.  n.  Syria.  4554. 

BimsANuaa,  n.  Fa.  A  wound  healed  outwardly  only. 
11425. 

ScavBANCB.  n.  Fa.     Superintendunco.  12029l 

SvsPBCT,  a<(/  Fa.    Suspected.  8417.  8. 

n.  Suspicion.  87H1.  12197. 

Si'apBcrmN,  n.  Suspicion.  5101. 

S*)8TBa.  n.  Sax.    Sister.    8rHTRBN,p;.  1021.  T.  iii.  734. 

SwA.  adv.  Sax.    So.  4028  40.18. 

SwALK.  pa.  L  of  SWBLL,  r.  Sax.    Swelled.  6549l  13490. 

SwAPpx.  r.  Sax.  To  throw  down.  T.  iv.  244.— To  strike 
off.  8462.  15834.— V.  neut.  To  ftdl  down.  8975. 

Swart,  adj.  Sax.    Black ;  of  a  dark  colour.  C.  D.  1862. 

SwATTB,  pa.  t.  of  S«vRTB.  V.  8ax.    Swcatcd.  13706.  16(>98. 

SwBOH,  n.  Sax.    A  violent  motion.  4716.  Bo.  i.  m.  5. 

SwKLTR,  r.  Sax.    To  die  ;  to  faint  3/03: 

HWKLT,  i>a.  t,  1358.  UROO. 

SWKRHK  for  SwBRB.v,  pL  tt.  of  SwKax,  V.  Sax.  Swear. 
It.  4U.'VL 


SwBTBN,  n.  Sax.    A  dream.  14902.  14928.  Swbvbnb8,  pL 

14929.    In  vcr.  14927.  it  is  written  Swevenis  for   the 

sake  of  the  rime. 
SwicHX,  a4J.  Sax.   corruption  of  Swilke.  Such.  843.  487. 
SwiNKB,  n.  Sax.    Labour.  188. 

V.  To  labour.  187-  12808. 

Swrns,  n.  Sax.    The  neck.  R.  325.    It  is  more  commonly 

written  Swere. 
SwiTHB,  adv.  Sax.    Quickly ;  immediately.  515a  18730. 
SwivB,  V.  Sax.    See  Juuii  Etymolog.  in  v. 
SwoLowB.  n.  Sax.    A  whirlpool.  L.  W.  1102. 
SwoNKBur,  parL  pa,  of  Swinkb.  4233. 
SwouoH,   n.   Sax.    Sound;  noiiie.    1981.  3619  — A  swoon 

6381.8976. 

T. 

Tabard,  n.  20.    See  the  quotation  from  Speght's  Gloss 

DiMwurse,  &c.  n.  6. 
Tablbs,  n.  pi.  Fr.    a  game  so  called.  11212.— -Tables  Tole- 

tanet.  11585.    See  the  note. 
Tabourb,  v.  Fa.    To  drum.  L.  W.  354. 
Tachb,  n.  Fr.    a  spot,  or  blemish.  C.  N.  192. 
Taillaoer,  n.  Fr.    A  collector  of  taxes.  R.  6811. 
Taillb,  n.  Fr.    A  tally ;  an  account  scored  on  a  piece  of 

wood.  572. 
Take.  v.  Sax.    To  deliver  a  thing  to  another  person.  5137. 

13334.  15691. 

for  Taken,  part.  pa.  1868.  1(>7«9. 

Takbl,  n.  Sax.    An  arrow.  106.  R.  1727. 

Tale,  v.  Sax.  To  tell  stories.  C.  D.  103.  And  namely  when 

thejf  TALXN  longe.  Coi\f.  .^m.  27  b. 
— ^—  n.  Speech  ;   discourse.  Bo.  L  pr.  5.  —  Reckoninjr ; 

account    Litel  tale  hath  he  told  of  any  dreme,  15124.  lie 

made  little  account  of  any  dream.  ^ 

Talb.vt.  n.  Fr.  I>ei*ire ;  affection.  5557.  P.  151,  coL  1,  L  2&. 
Talino.  n.  Story-telling.  13364. 
TA^rE  for  Taken.  C  I).  888. 
Tapes,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Bands  of  linen.  3241. 
Tapinaoe,  h.  Fa.    En  tapinois.  Lurking;  soulking about 

R.  7363.  Conf'  Am.  93  b. 
Tapisxr,  n.  Fa.    A  maker  of  tapestry.  364. 
Tapitb,  v.  Fa.    To  cover  with  tap««try.  Du.  860. 
Tappe,  n.  Sax.    A  tap,  or  spigot  which  cIom.'S  that  orifice 

through  which  the  liquor  is  drawn  out  of  a  vesbel.  SSU^l 
TAPbTERE,  n.  Sax.    A  troman,  who  has  the  care  of  a  tap 

in  a  publick  house.  241.  3356.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  2(»19. 

That  office,  formerly,  was  usually  executed  by  women. 

See  the  Adventure  of  the  Pardonere  and  the  Tapetere, 

in  the  Continuation  vf  the  Canterbury  Tales,     p.  594 

Ed.  Ur. 
Tare.  pa.  t.  of  Tear,  v.  Sax.    Tore.  Magd.  150. 
Tabob,  n.  Fa.    A  sort  of  sliicld.  473.  2124. 
Tars,  n.  Cloth  of  Tars.  2162.   Tartarium.  F.  L.  212.    A 

sort  of  silk.    See  Ihi  Cange,  in  v.  TAaaicrs,  Tartarinus. 
Tas,  n.  Fa.    A  heap.  UnfJ.  1011. 
Tashblbd,  part.  pa.  Adorned  with  tassela  3251. 

Taste,  r.  Fa.    To  feel.  l.'>971 To  examine.  L.  W.  1991. 

Tatabwaoobs,  n.  pi.  R.  7211.  The  Orig.  \»—Toutes /iret^iei 

de  caoTBS.    All  bedaglud  with  dirt. 
Tavkrnxr.  n.  Fa.    The  keeper  of  a  tavern.  12619.  18641. 
Taubb,  pr.  n.    The  conntelhition  Taurua.  6195. 9761. 
Tawb,  11.  Sax.    Tow.  3772. 
1  xc:hb.  v.  ^ax.  To  Umch.  310. 
Teinb,  n.  16693, 7-  1'>7<'H.  M.>i>insto  signifie  a  narrow,  thin, 

plate  of  metal ;  perhiiiMt  from  the  Lat.  Ga.  Tttnia. 
Temps,  n.  Fa.    Timcw  16343. 
Tene,  n.  Sax.    Griff.  3I«  H.  ConA  Am.  mi. 

V.  To  grieve ;  Ut  affiict  T.  L.  ii.  338  b. 

Trrcblet.  Tkr<  kli..  fi.  Kr.    The  male  hawk.  1U818.— Th« 

male  eagle.  A.  F.  .VS. 
Tkri.vh.  j«.;>^  It  0(i.V  A  4>rt  of  •Ja;!  .bird,     called  in  F 

Tarin.    See  Cotgravo  in  v. 
Tbrmaoaunt,  pr.  n.  13741.    See  the  nota 
Tkrrbstrb.  n.  Fa.    Kartlily.  l&Hk 
Terv,  a<^f.  Sax.    Full  of  tears.  T.  iv.  821 
TRsrERES,  n  pt.  1  R.    Uead-pieces.  8501. 
TaarBh  n.  pL  Lat.  Vsasals  for  assaying  metals,  18881^ 
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Tximr,  adj.  Fr.    Head-strong.  4002. 

Tktch,  n.  as  Tachs.  R.  0517. 

Tiwrcix,  n.  Fr.    A  pipe,  or  funneL  F.  ill.  669. 

Tbxtukl,  a(U'  Fr.    Ready  at  citing  texts.  17184.  1726Sw 

Thackk,  n.  Sax.   Thatch.  C.  D.  1771* 

■  —  V.  To  thump ;  to  thwack.  7141. 
Tban,  adv.  Sax.    Qo^m.  Lat.  219.  242. 
Thank,  n.  Sax.    Thankfulness;   good  wUL  R.  2741.  Lf 
TUAVKK — it  taken  more^-^ 

En  plui  grant  ork,  font  reeeut.    Orig. 
So  the  phrases,  hU  thankeSt  hir  thankes,  (see  the  n.  on 
ver.  16^)  answer  to  the  French,  son  gri^  Uurgri, 

Trannx.  Than,  adv.  Sax.  Then.  12260. 12284. 

Thar,  v.  Sax.  imperg.  Dehoveth.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  4318. 

Tbattx,  That,  prort.  dem.  Sax.  used  as  a  relative.  10.  699. 
Thatte  Seint  Peter  had.  So  this  verse  should  be  written. 
— That  he  mighie,  5456.  As  much  as  he  was  able ;  Q^od 
potuiU—li  is  sometimes  put,  not  inelegantly,  for  ike 
tame.  See  ver.  194.  With  grit,  and  that  the  finest  <jf 
the  land.  ver.  346.  0/  fith  and  fieth,  and  that  to 
plenteout.  ver.  3517.  8hal  fall  a  rain,  and  that  to  witd 
and  tcood.    See  also  ver.  563. 393a  9280. 

THAT]  R,  That,  conj.  Sax.    Qitdd.  Lat.  131.  226,  8. 

Thx,  prep.  art.  Sax.  See  the  Essay,  Ace.  p.  xxi  v.  The  when 
prefixed  to  adfectives,  or  adverbs,  in  the  comparative 
degree,  is  generally  to  be  considered  as  a  corruption  of 

py,  which  was  commonly  put  by  the  Saxons  for  bam, 

the  ablative  ca.  sing,  of  the  arL  ])clC,  used  as  a  j>ronottn. 
Tub  merier.  716.  Eo  latitis.  Thr  more  mery.  804.  Eo 
Icetioret,  Of  the  same  construction  are  the  phrases— 
Yet  fare  thep  thb  werse.  4348.  Yet  fare  I  never  thb  beL 
7533. 

When  the  is  re|teated  with  a  second  comparative,  either 
adj.  IT  adv.  the  first  tJhe  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense 
of  the  Lat.  Quo.    See  ver.  5955. 

The  more  it  brenneth,  the  more  it  hath  desire 

To  consume  every  thing. 

.—Quo  mutjis—eo  magis And  ver.  8589. 

And  ay  thefiirth^r  that  she  was  in  age. 
The  more  trcwe  (if  that  it  were  possible) 
8he  was  to  him  in  love  and  more  peuible. 

Sometimes  the  first  the  is  Dmitted,  as  in  the  phrases,  E^er 
lentjer  the  tcerte.  3870.  Ever  lenyer  the  more.  8563.  See 
P.  1/0,  col.  1,  1.  30.  For  certes,  if  a  man  hadde  a  dedly 
wound,  ever  the  lenger  that  he  taried  to  warishe  himself, 
the  more  wold  it  corrupt — and  also  the  wound  wold  bo 
the  werse  (or  to  hele. 

V.  Sax.    To  thrive.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  3862. 

Thbdomb,  n.  S\x.    Thrift ;  success.  1333.5. 

Thbfely,  adj.  Sax.    Like  a  thief.  L.  W.  1779. 

Thbnnbs.  Thknnb,  adv.  Sax.    Thence.  6463.  6723L 

THKNNBsroRTH,  odv.  8ax.  From  thenne^forth.  13495. 
From  that  time  forward. 

Thxodomas,  pr.  n.  9504.    See  the  note. 

Theophrast,  pr.  n.  9170.  See  the  Discourse,  &c.  n.  19i 
and  the  n.  on  ver.  9172. 

Thbr,  adv.  Sax.  There,  in  that  place  ;  is  frequently  used 
in  the  sense  of  Where.  7348.  737a.  12059. 
Thbr,  in  compositidu,  signifies  Uiat,  without  including 
any  idea  of  place.  See  Uerb.  Therabouten.  9.'<9.  I'her- 
again,  7070.  Therhefurne.  20.36.  Therby.  77«6.  Thcr- 
fore.TTl'  3'/i<r/ro.  R.  4941.  rA<rr<7at/i^.  R  6i55.  Ther- 
q/:  37HI.  Thrron.  IGl.  Thcrto.  133.  Therwith.  3780. 
TherwithnlL  56H. 

Thbwks  u.  pi.  Sax.    Manners  ;  qualities.  82(J5  9416. 

Thiorr,  adv.  Sax.     Thither,  to  thatplacc.  1265. 

Thidkrwaiu),  adv.  Sax.    Toward  that  place.  2.'>32. 

Thilkb,  adj.  Sax.    This  same,  that  same.  5600.  5759. 

TuiNKE,  V.  Sax.  To  consider.  12^1.  It  is  very  frequently 
used  as  an  Impersonal  in  the  pr.  and  pa.  t.  in  the  senije 
of  Sbkmeth,  or  Seemed.  Me  Vtinketh.  3170.  Him  think- 
eth.  3614.  Him  thoughte.  9^.  Hire  thoughte.  9838.  Hots 
thinketh  you  f  77H6.     Hem  thoughte.  B2«2. 

Th.n.vb,  adj.  Sax.  Slender;  small.  9556.  A  thinne  imagi- 
nation.  \\o.  iii.  pr.  3.  Tenni  imagine.  A  thinne  suspi- 
cion.   Bo.  iii.  pr.  12.     7Vnut  suspicione* 


Thiblx,  V.  Sax.  To  plcroe  through.  2719. 

This,  pron.  demontt.  Sax.  is  aometimea  pat  for  the  pn- 

positive  article.  12619.    Thisb,  pL  6142. 115(0. 
Tho,  prep.  art.  pi.  Da.  Sax.  used  as  a  desnonstrmiive  pro- 
noun.   Those.    2315.  2353.  12482.  11.  J 14,  ooL  2,  L  42. 
THCode.  Sax.    Then.  2214.  2393. 
Thoui.  v.  Sax.    To  suflfer.  7128.    And  tehat  misA^  aai 

male  eate  Christ  for  man  tholed.  P.  P.  65  U. 
Thorb.  R.  1853.  is  put  for  Thxrb,  for  the  aako  of  tb« 

rime. 
Thorpe,  n.  Sax.    A  village.  8076.  1732& 
Thouohtkn,  pa,Upl.Qt  Thinkb.  v.  Sax.  7612. 
Thrall,  n.  Sax.    A  slave,  or  villain.    P.  IfiB^  ooL  1,  L  4i 
Thrallx,  v.  To  enslave.    T.  ii.  773. 
Turastb,  pa.  t  of  Turbste.  12194. 
Thrbd-barb,  a4j.  Sax.    Having  the  threada  bare^  the  asp 

being  worn  away.  16358. 
Thrbmotb.  Du.  376.  should  be  written,  in  two  words,  tkrt 

mote,  as  in  the  Bodl.  MSS.  Mot.  n.  Fa.  is  explained  by 

Cotgrave  to  signifie,  among  other  thinga»  the  note  «wi- 

edby  a  hunttman  on  hit  home. 
TuREPB,  V.  Sax.    To  call.  16294. 
Thkbotb,  v.  Sax.    To  thrust.  2614.  9677. 
Thrkswold,  n.  Sax.    A  threshold.  3482.  8164. 
Thrbtb,  v.  Sax.    To  threaten.  L.  W.  764. 
Thrbttbnb.  nuv^.  Sax.    Thirteen.  7841. 
Thriddb,  adj.  Sax.    Third.  1465.  2273L 
Thrib.  Tbribs,  adv.  Sax.    Thrice.  63.  564.  T.  ii.  89. 1S6. 
Thrilled  for  Thirled,  pa.  Lot  Thirlb.  R.  7636. 
Thringb,  v.  Sax    To  thrust  R.  7419.  T.  iv.  66. 
Thrutb,  pa.  t.  of  THREsrs.    T.  iiL  1580. 
Thronob,  pa.  t.  of  Thringb.    10227. 
Thropbs  for  Thorpes.    A.  F.  350. 
Throstbl,  n.  Sax.    A  thrush.  13689. 
Throw,  n.  Sax.    Time.    But  a  throw.  6373.    But  a  little 

while.    Any  throie.  14142.    Any  Bi>ace  of  tixneu     ifoi^ 

a  throw.  16409.    Many  times. 
Thrust  for  Thcrst,  n.  Sax.    Thirst.  R.  6713. 
Thri'stv  for  Thursty,  atij.  Sax.    Thirsty.  Magd.  708: 
Thukoh,  prep.  Sax.    Through.  2614.  9.— By  means  ci 

13;«»,  1. 
Thurghparb,  n.  Sax.    A  passage.  2849. 
Thurguuut,  prep.  Sax.    Throughout ;  quite  through.  1096 

2569. 
Thuhrok.  n.  Sax.    The  hold  of  a  ship.  P.  154.  col.  1. 1. 54 

See  the  note. 
Thwitel,  n.  Sax.    A  whittle ;  Cultetlut.  3931. 
THwrmcv,  part.  pa.    Chipped  with  a  knife ;    whittled. 

R.  93a    Bien  doU.    Orig. 
TiDDE,  part.  pa.  of  Tide,  v.  Sax.    IlappeDcd.   Thee  tkvlde 

never  have  tidde  to  fairs  a  grace.    T.  i.  9ue.    So  fsir  a 

fortune  should  never  liave  happened  to  thee. 
TiDi  PE,  n.  1 U962.    See  the  note. 
TiKKL,  acU.  8ax.    Uncertain.  342& 

Tn.,  prep.  Sax.    To.  2067-  2966.    Hire-tiU.  10812.    To  her. 
TiMBKbTERB,  n.  11.  769.  Is  supposed  by  Lye,  (Etym.  Linp. 

Angl.  in  v.)  to  mean  the  same  with   Tvmbettere.    The  < 

Orig.  French  has  been  quoted  above  in  v.  Sailooi^  ! 

which  Chaucer  has  thus  imitated. 

There  teat  many  a  timbestere 
And  tailourt,  that,  I  dare  nrell  turert, 
Ycouthe  hir  craft  jfuU  parfitty. 
The  timbres  up  full  sublUly 
Thei  casten,  and  hent  hem  full  ofl 
Upon  a  finger  faire  and  soft. 
That  thei  ne  failed  never  mo. 

According  to  this  description,  it  should  rather  seem,  that 

a  Timbestere  was  a  woman,  (see  the  n.  on  ver.  2019i  who 

plaid  tricks  with  timbres,  basons  of  some  sort  or  other,  by 

throwing  them  up  into  the  air,  and  catching  than  upon  a 

single  finger ;  a  kind  of  Balance-mistress. 

TiMHRBs.  n.  pi.  Fr.   R.  772.  Basons.    Bee  TuasacsTBRB. 

TiPET,  n.  Sax.    A  tippet.  3951. 

TiPPKD,  part.  pa.   Headed;  covered  at  the  tip,  or  top. 

7319. 7322. 
TiPiooN,  N.  pi.  Sax.    Tiptoes ;  tlic  extremitica  of  the  toes. 

16313. 
TiRB,  t'.  Fr.    To  pluck  ;  to  feed  upon,  in  the  manner  of 
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bird!  of  pray.    T.  L  788.    For  Mtt  kcw  that  a  gotkaukg 

TYRETH.    t'onr.  Am.  132.  l». 
TiMUB,  H.  Fr.    A  ribband.    T.  li.  63a 
Tm  for  TioJBTH.    T.  L  334.    Happ«ieth. 
TfrsiuNO.  n.  Sax.    CourUhip.    T.  ii.  1744. 
Tmju.sa,  a/f/  Sax.    Without  tiUe.  1717^- 
TiTCB  LiTiDi»  pr,  n.  11935.    L.  W.  1681.    The  Roman  his- 
torian. 
Tb,  adv.  Sax.    Too.  877*  906. 
—  prep,  Bax.    To  day,   7758.  7821.    On  this  day.     To 

WMTwt.  782.  1612.    On  the  morrow,  the  following  dag. 

To  gert.  5750.  T.  iU.  242.  F.  i.  84.    In  this  year. 

To,  in  composition  with  verbs,  is  generally  augmenta- 

tlTO.  2611.  The helme* theg roiawKM aiufro -&hrxdb,  L  e. 

iMwe  and  cut  to  pieces.  2613.  The  bones  they  to^brbsts, 

L  e.  break  in  pieces.    To-BBOffraif.  9693.    To- dash rd.  T. 

IL  64a   Much  bruised.   To-rbnt.  12036.  Rent  in  pieces. 

To-swovkx.  18453.  Labour  greatly.— Sometimes  the  adv. 

Aixis added.    A1/-10-RXHT.  14367.     All-to-sharx.    R. 

1858.    Entirely  out  to  pieces,    ajul-to-sbbnt.  Ibid.  1903. 

Entirely  ruined. 
Tofork,  ToroRXN,  prep.  Sax.    Before.  M.  113,  col.  1,  L  55. 
Tooithxrs,  adv.  Bax.    Together.    T.  iv.  1322. 
Told,  pa.  L  of  Txi.1.,  v.  Sax.    Accounted.  14404. 
Tomvbhtbrb,  n.  Sax.    A  dancing-woman  T.  L.  iL  926.  b. 
ToMbXSTBRBB,  pL  12411.    See  tlienote. 
ToMROKs,  T.  iL  1201.  should  be  written  as  two  worda    To 

medet  or  to  medest  according  tu  the  Saxon  ussge,  signifies 

for  reicard,  in  return. 
ToNB,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Toes.  14868.  F.  iii.  838. 
T0N.VB-0RBT,  a^lj.    Of  the  circumference  of  a  tun.  1906. 
Tooa,  n.  pL  13337.  as  Tonr. 

ToRBTBs.  n.  pL  Fr.    Rings.    See  the  note  on  ver.  2154. 
ToRXR,  V.  Fr.    To  turn.  2320.    The  devil  out  o/his  shinng 

Him  tome  t  16742.    May  the  devil  turn  him,  inside  out ! 
ToRNBD.  pari.  pa.  16639. 
Tortuous,  a4f-  Fr.    Oblique ;  winding.  4722. 
ToTBLBR.  n.    A  whiMpercr.  L.  W.  3J3. 
ToTBLAR.  Susurro.  Prompt.  Parv. 
ToTTV,  atlj.  Sax.   Dizry.  4251. 
TofGR,  adj.  Sax.    Difficult    And  maketh  it  full  tough. 

13:iU9.    And  taltes  a  great  deal  of  paina    Or  make  it 

tough.  T.  T.  101.    Or  take  pains  Hb«>ut  it.    See  also  T.  ii. 

1(125.  iii.  87.    And  make  it  neither  tough  ne  queinL    Du. 

531.    Made  no  difficulty  ur  strangunetM. 

Albeit  ge mak^  it  never  aa  tewche^ 
To  me  gour  labour  is  in  vatie. 

MS.  Maitland.     The  mourning  maidesi. 
Will.  Swane  makis  wonder  tnrche. 

Ibid.    Peblis  to  the  plag.     St  XL 

TouoRT,  adj.  Sax.    Tight.  784a 

Tour,  n.  Fs.    A  tower.  1U32. 

TouRNXT,  n.  R.  4164.  should  be  written  Tourette,  as  in  MS. 

Hunter.    A  turret,  or  Hmall  tower. 
Tout,  n.  The  backi»ido.  381U.  3831. 
ToWAiL.  n.  Fr.    A  towel.  14«a.  14671. 
TowAROBs.  prep.  Sax.    Toward.  12640. 
TowBL.  n.  7730.  is  perhaps  put  for  Tbwxl  ;  a  pipe 

fundament. 
Tracb,  n.  Fr.     A  track,  or  path.  176.— A  train.  L. 
Tbadh,  pa.  t  of  Tkkad,  v.  Sax.    Tnid.  15184. 
Traobtdur,  n.  F.  iiL  187-  as  Trbobtour. 
Traib,    r.  Fr.    To  betray.  F.  L  300. 
Trais,  n.  pi.  Fr.  Traits.     The  traces,  by  which  horaes 

draw.  2141.  T.  i.  222. 
TRAMiasRNB,  pr.  n.    A  kingdom  in  Africa.    See  the  n.  on 

▼er.  67. 
Transmkwb,  v.  Fr.    To  transform.  H26I.  T.  It.  467. 
TRArpuRBs.  fi.  pi.  Bah&  Lat.    The  elotlis,  with  which 

honteii  were  covered  for  parade.  2501.    See  Du  Cange,  in 

V.  Trappatura. 
Trashbd.  part.  pa.    Betrayed.  R.  3231. 
Tratb,  n.  7164.     See  the  note.    Hp.  Douglas  frequently 

u«es  Trat  for  an  old  teaman.  Ma.  vil  416.  in  vultus  sese 

trans/ormat  aniles — ho  renders. 

And  hir  in  schape  transformgt  of  one  troL 
See  aUo,  p.  96,  28.  auUi  <ra<-and  p.  12i,  30. 


Travb,  n.  Fr.  Travail,  A  frame,  in  which  farriers  pat  un- 
ruly horses.  3282. 
Trb,  n.  Sax.    A  tree;  wood.  5682.    CrisUs  tre.  3765.  The 

Cross. 
Trrchour.  n.  Fr.    a  cheat  R.  6308.  7168. 
TRBDB-rouLB,  M.    A  treader  of  hens  ;  a  cock.  13961. 15457. 
Trbobtour,  n.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  11453. 
TRBNCBAirr,  part,  pr.  Fr.    Cutting.  3988. 
Trbntal,  n.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  7299. 
Trkpbobt,  n.  Fr.     A  military  engine^  R.  6279L    See  Du 

Cange,  in  v.  Trbbuchbtum. 
Trbssb,  n.  Fr.    An  artificial  lock,  or  gathering  of  hair. 

1051.    See  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Trica,  Tmbcia. 
Trkssbd,  part.  pa.    Gathered  in  a  tress,  or  trenesi  5926. 
Trbssour,  n.    An  instrument  used  in  tressing  the  hair ;  or 

an  ornament  of  it,  when  tressed.  R.  568L  3717.    See  Du 

Cange,  in  v.  TRsasoRiuic 
Trrtablb,  atU'  Fr.    Tractable.  P.  161,  coL  1, 1.  67.  L.  W. 

4U. 
Trktb,  v.  Fr.    To  treat ;  to  discourse.  10534. 
Trbtke.  n.    Treaty.  95t,6. 
Trbtis.  n.    Treaty.  T.  iv.  64. 670. 

a<V.  Fb.     Long  and   well  proportioned.   152.  R. 

1016.  1216. 

Trkwk,  n.  Fr.    A  truce.  T.  ir.  1312. 

adj.  Sax.    True,  faithful.  2237.  3706. 

Trbwb-lovb,  n.  3692.    See  the  note.     Since  which   Mr. 

Stecvens  has  very  obligingly  suggcoted  tu  me,  that  there 
In  a  herb  called  True-love,  according  to  Gerard,  in  his 
Herbal.  Ed.  1597.  p.  328.  "  IUrra  Paris.  One-berric, 
or  hcrbe  True-love— a,t  the  very  top  whereof  come  forth 
fower  leaves,  directly  set  one  against  another,  in  manner 
of  a  Burgunnion  cross,  or  a  true  love  knot ;  for  which 
cause  among  the  auncicnts  it  hath  been  called  herbe 
True-love."  This  herb,  however,  to  the  best  of  my  re- 
membrance, is  rather  too  large  to  be  carried  conveniently 
under  the  tongue. — A  trewelove,  of  the  same  or  an  other 
sort,  is  mentioned  in  the  concluding  stanza  of  the  Court 
of  Love. 

Eke  eche  at  other  threw  the  floures  bright, 

The  primerose.  the  violcte,  and  the  gold ; 

So  than  as  1  beheld  the  royal  sight. 

My  lady  gan  me  sodenly  behold, 

Aud  with  a  treuylove^jttiU'i  mangafold^ 

She  sniot?  me  through  the  very  heart  as  blive, 

And  Venus  yet  1  thanke  I  am  alive. 

Triaclb,  n.  Fr.  ci>rruptiun  of  Theriaque.  A  remedy,  in 
general.  481)9.  1224& 

Tricb,  r.  Sax     To  thrust.  14443. 

Trie,  adJ.  13785.  f.    Tried  or  refined.  GkMS.  Vr, 

Trill,  v.  Sax.    To  twirl ;  to  turn  round.  10690. 

V.  neut    To  roll ;  to  trickle.  7446.  136U4. 

Trinb,  atij.  Fr.  Triple.  Trine  compas.  15513L  The  Trinity. 
SeeCoMPAS. 

Trippb,  n.  7329.  evidently  means  a  small  piece  of  cheesei 
Les  tripes  d^un  fagot,  in  Fr.  are  The  smallest  sticks  in  a 
faggot.  Cotgrave. 

TanrR,  v.  for  Tri*8tb.  T.  iL  247. 

Tbistb,  n.  T.  ii.  1534.  A  poster  station  in  hunting.  CoufdL 
This  seenu  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  though 
the  etymology  is  not  so  clear. 

Trompe.  n.  Fr.    A  trumpet  2176.  2513. 

Trompour.  n.    a  trumpvter.  2673. 

Troncuoun ,  n.  Fr.    A  spear,  without  a  head.  8617. 

Tronb,  n.  Fr.    a  throne.  2531.  12776. 

TROPUBB.pr.N.  14123  Seethcnou*.  It  afterwards occnrred 
to  mo  that  the  reference  might  pot*ibly  be  to  the  original 
of  the  Troilusand  Crescide,  which,  ac-vording  to  Lydgate, 
was  called  Trophe ;  (tioe  the  n.  on  P.  172,  ool.  2;  1. 83.  in 
page  209  of  this  cdir.)  but  I  cannot  find  any  such 
as  is  here  quoted,  in  the  Filottrato, 

TnoTULA,  pr.  n.  625a    Sec  the  n.  on  ver.  6253. 

Trourlb,  at{^.  Fr.    Dark,  ghiomy.  8341. 

Trouklbr.  eomp.  d.  R   7u.'a 

Trowandisb.  R.  3954.  for  TRUA.'rPfSR. 

Trowb.  r.  Sax.    To  believe.  7139.  7567. 

ThUANDiSR.  n.  Fr.    Ilogging.  R.  6664. 

Truandino.    R.  6721. 

TuLU.  V.  Sax.    To  allure.  4132.    See  var.  AIS7 
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TiTLUUS,  pr.  n.M.  110,  ooL  1, 1. 64.  M.  Tullius  Cicero.  Bee 
also  II.  5286.    A.  F.  31. 

TuRKBis,  n.  Fr.    a  sort  of  precioiu  stone.    C.  L.  80. 

adj.  Fr.    Turkish.  8897.    See  the  note. 

TuRUKNTisB.  n.  Fr.    Torment.  14435. 

TuRVKs,  pi,  of  Turf,  n.  Sax.  10109. 

TWAINS.  T.  iiL551.  Tway.  794.  Twky.  1686.  Twkinb. 
8526.  numer.  Sax.    Two. 

TwBiroLD,  a<^.  Sax.    Double.  16034. 

TWIK8,  adv.  Sax.    Twice.  4346. 

TwiGHT,  pa.  L  and  part,  of  TwrrrcH,  v.  Bax.  Pulled; 
Plucked.  7145.  10733. 

TwiNNK,  V.  Sax.  Todepart  from  a  place,  or  thing.  837*  12364. 

TwiNNRO,  part.  pa.    Separated.    T.  iv.  476^ 

TwiRB,  V.  Bo.  iii.  m.  2.  Ttoireth  seems  to  be  the  transla- 
tion of  rusurrat ,-  spoken  of  a  bird. 

Twist,  n.  Sax.    A  twig.  10223. 

Twists,  v.  Sax.    To  twitch  i  to  pull  hard.  10880. 

Twists,  pa.  t.    Twitched.  9879. 

V. 

YALBifCB,  pr,  n.  A.  F.  872.  Valencia  in  Spain.  Gloss.  Ur. 

Vauerib.  pr.  n.  6.'53.    S«o  the  Discourse,  6lc.  n,  19. 

Valbrib.  14fi38,  Yalbrius.  6747.  pr.  n.  Valerius Maximus. 

Valurb.  n.  Fb.    Value.    R.  5236. 

Varibn.  irif.  m.  v.  Fr.    To  change ;  to  alter.    T.  ii.  1621. 

Variaunt.  part,  pr,  16643.    Changeable. 

Vassalaor,  n.  Fr.    Valour ;  courage.  3056.    R.  5871. 

Vavasour,  n.  3^.    See  the  note.  ' 

VArNTouR,  ».  Fb.    A  boaster.    T.  iL  724. 

VscKB,  n.  Ital.    An  old  woman.    R.  4286.  4495. 

Vbi.vb-bloox,  n.    Blood  drawn  from  a  vein.  2/49. 

Vendablb,  ac(f.  Fh.    To  be  sold.    R.  5801 

Vbnrrib,  n.FR.     Hunting.  166.  2310. 

Vbnob,v.  Fr.    To  revenge.    M.  112,  col.  1,  L  58. 

Vbnimb.  n.  Fr.    Poison  ;  venom.  2753, 

Vbntoitsino,  n.  Fb.    Cupping.  2749t 

Vbr.  n.  Lat.    The  Spring.  T.  L  157. 

Vbrambnt,  adv.  Fr.    Truly.  13643. 

Vbray,  adj.  Fr.    True.  6786. 

Vbrdcorksb.  n.  Fr.  Verd  du  grit.  The  rust  of  brass ;  so 
called  from  its  colour,  a  grey  green.  162.58- 

VsHDn-B,  n.  Fb.    Judgement ;  sentence.  789.  A.  F.  503. 

Vbrgbr,  n.  Fr.    A  garden.  K.  3618.  3831. 

Vkrmkilr.  ad[/.  Fr.    Of  a  verm iUon  colour.  R.  3645. 

Vrhmblbt,  adj.  C.  L.  142.  as  Vkrmbilb. 

Vkrxaob.  9681.    See  the  note. 

VBRmcLR,  n.  6«7-  diminutive  of  Veronike.  Fr.  A  copy  in 
miniature  of  the  picture  of  Christ,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  miraculously  imprinted  upon  a  handkerchief, 
preserved  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  Du  Cange, 
in  V.  Vbronica.  Madox,  Form.  AngU  p.  428.  Testam. 
Joh.  de  Nevill.  an.  1386.  Item  Domino  Archiepitcopo 
Eborum/ratri  meo  i.  veMtimentum  rtibeum  de  velvet  cum 
le  verouike  (r.  veronike)  in  grants  roiarum  dauper 
brondata  (r.  lyroudata).  It  was  usual  for  persons  return- 
ing from  pilgrimages  to  bring  with  them  certain  tokens 
of  the  several  places  which  they  had  visited  ;  and  there- 
fore the  Pardoner,  who  is  Just  arrived  from  Rome,  is 
represented  with  a  vernicle,  tetced  upon  hit  cappe.  See 
P.  P.  28.  b. 

An  hundred  amplet  on  hpt  hatte  tdte^ 

Sp^iet  ofSinay  and  thcilet  of  *  Calice^ 

And  many  a  crouch  on  his  chkc  and  hayes  of  Rome, 

And  THE  v^KRNiCLR  htforCyfor  mm  should  knowe 

And  se  by  hys  signet,  whom  he  sought  hadde. 

Vbiinish,  v.  Fr.    To  varnish.  4147. 

VKkRB.  n.  Fr.    Glass.  T.  ii.  867. 

Vkrjsifiour,  n.  Fr.    A  maker  of  verses;  a  poet  M.  116, 

col.  2, 1.  45. 
Vbictitles,  adj.    Without  efficacy.  T.  iL  344. 
Vrrtious,  a<// Fr.    Active;  efficacious.  251. 
VasbKLL,  n.  Fr.  Vaistclle.    Plate.  14154.  14310. 
Vchs,  adj.  Sax.    Horrid  ;  frightful.  8549. 
ViAOK,  n.  Fr.    A  journey  by  sea  or  land.  77.  794. 
ViCARY,  n.  Lat.    A  vicar.  17333. 

*  MS.  Qalet.   Perhaps  it  should  be  Galiu.   See  ver.  468. 


VicB,  11.  Fr.    The  newel«  or  upright  centre  of  a  wiadJaf 
stair-case.  C.  D.  1310. 

VioiLB,  n.  Fb.  The  eve  of  a  festival.  3?9i — The  wake,  or 
watching  of  a  dead  body.  T.  v.  305.  See  the  xu  on  ver.  2S60i 

VioiuB,  n.  Lat.  as  ViorLs.  6138. 

ViLAiYiB,  n.  Fb.  Any  thing  unbecoming  a  gentleman.  79 
6733. 

VmoLBifT,  a4j.  Lat.    Full  of  wina.  6049u  7513. 

ViRBLAYB,  n.  Fr.  11260.  *'A  round,  freonan's  ioo|.* 
Cotgrave.  There  is  a  particular  description  of  a  Virlti, 
in  the  Jardin  de  plaitance,  fol.  ziL  where  It  makes  the 
decima  texta  tpeeics  Shetorice  Cfallicane, 

ViBOijiB,  pr.  n.  7101.  L.  W.  924.  F.  L  4491 

VuAOB,  r.  Fb.    To  front ;  to  face  a  thing.  101^. 

VisB,  n.  1987.  In  BIS.  A.  vest.  Perhaps  we  should  reii 
rete,  a  Saxon  word  signifying  vioUnce,  impetuositp.  See 
T.  iv.  350.  where  (aooording  to  Gloss.  Ur.)  instaad  of  rt^ 
some  M6S.  have  rees  ;  and  the  PrcL  to  tXe  Cantin.  ofQtt 
Cant.  T.  ver.  496.  548.  If  this  correction  be  admitted,  ve 
must  also  read  in  the  next  line  rese  for  rite,  with  li&  jL 

VrrAii.LB,  n.  Fr.    Victuals.  3551.  7935. 

ViTBLLON,  pr.  n.  10546.    See  the  note. 

Unbbtudb,  v.  Sax.    To  fail  to  happen.  Bo.  ▼.  pr.  & 

Unbodib,  v.  Sax.    To  leave  the  body.  T.  ▼.  1549. 

Unbokbl,  v.  Fr.    To  unbuckle;  to  open.  17337- 

Uncb,  n.  Fr.  Lat.    Ounce.  16722.  16734. 

UNCOMMrTTBD,  part.  pa.  A.  F.  51&  Office  uncommitted  ^f 
anoyeth.    Compare  ver.  16534,  5. 

Unconnino,  pare  pr.    Ignorant.  2395. 
n.    Ignorance.  B.  K-  6ti8. 

Uncjvbnabzji,  a4j.    InconvenienL  Bo.  iv.  pr.  6L 

Uncouplb,  v.    To  go  loose ;  Metaphor  finom  hounds.  !44illl 

Uncoupuxgb,  n.    Letting  loose.  Du.  377* 

Uncouth, part. pa.  Unknown.  SeeCot-TH. — Uncommon; 
not  vulgar ;  elegant  10598.  T.  iU.  1803.  F.  L.  276.  C  D.  91 

Uncouthly,  adv.    Uncommonly.  R.  584. 

Undepartablb,  a^j.  Not  capable  of  departing.  R.  iv.  pr.3. 

Unoxrpono,  v.  Sax.    To  undertake.  R.  57<0. 

Unobrorowb,  part.  pa.  Undergrown ;  of  a  low  stature.  156. 

Undkrlino,  n.  Sax.    An  inferior.  P.  164,  col.  I.  L  13. 

Undermblb,  n.  Sax.  6457.  See  the  note.  Upon  farther 
consideration,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe,  that 
undermele  signifies  the  time  after  the  meal  qf  dinner; 
the  afternoon.  Unobrmblb.  Postmeridiet.  Prompt  Farr. 

Undkrn,  n.  Sax.  The  third  hour  of  the  artificial  dsy; 
nine  of  the  clock.  A.  M.  15228.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  8136b 
7*17/  it  was  UNDERNB  hygh,  and  more.  Conf.  Am.  lOSi  b. 

Undbrnomb.  pa.  t  of  Undbrnimb,  t*.  Sax.  Took  up ;  re- 
ceived. 15711. 

Underpioht,  pa.  t.  See  Pioht.  He  dranke,  and  wel  his 
girdel  underpight.  5209.  He  drank,  and  stuffed  bit 
girdle  well. 

Undbrsporb,  v.  Sax.  To  raise  a  thing,  by  putting  a  ipcr e. 
or  pole,  imder  it  3465 

Undbrstondb,  part  pa.   Understood.  4940.  9S59i 

Undo,  v.  Sax.    To  unfold.  R.  9. 

UNDonirrous,  adj.     Undoubted.  B.  v.  pr.  1.    Indubit*ila 
Orig.    See  Douxoua 

UxB^iCHUABLB,  ac(j.  Sax.  Unavoidable  Bo.  v.  pr.  L  Ine- 
vitabtli.  Orig. 

Unesk,  n.    Uneasiness.  C.  D.  867. 

Un-bth,  Un-bthes,  adv.  Sax.  Scarcely ;  not  easily.  3123. 
7685. 

Unpamous,  ac(j.    Unknown.  F.  ill  56. 

UNPK8TLICHB,  adj.    fiot  Suitable  to  a  feast  10680. 

Ungooely,  adj.  Uncivil ;  ungentcel.  R.  3741.  That  In'oUU 
holde  hire  ungodbly.  Orig.    Queje  ne  tenisse  A  rilainr. 

U.n'orrarlb,  adj.  Unpleasant;  disagreeable.  Bo.  i.  m.  I. 
Imjratas.  Orig. 

Unhklk,  n.  Pax.    Misfortune-  12050. 

Unhide,  v.    To  discover.  R.  2168. 

Unjoins,  v.    To  separate ;  to  disjoin.  Bo.  ilL  pr.  12. 

Unkindely,  adv.    Unnaturally.  12419. 

Unkn-owable,  adj.  Incapable  of  being  known.  Bo.il.m.7 
IgncrabiUs.  Orig. 

Unlettkd,  part.  pa.    Undisturbed.  C.  D.  1829. 

IT]«jix>vKN,  V.    To  cease  loving.  T.  v.  1697. 

Unlcst,  n.    Dislike.  P.  162,  col.  1,  L  9. 
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tFmnAMHODK,  M.    Cowardice.  T.  i.  82&. 

U.M MIGHTY,  adj.    Unable.  T.  iL  S-V). 

IInpkrboal,  adj.    Unequal.  Bo.  iii.  pr.  1.    Zmpar.  Orlf. 

Unpin,  r.  Sax.    To  unlock.  T.  HL  699. 

UNPiTors,  <i<0'.    Cruel.  Bo.  i.  m.  I.    Impla, 

Uni-litb,  v.    To  unfold.  Bo.  ii.  pr.  8. 

Un RKST,  n.  Want  of  rest  6686.— UneaaincM ;  trouble.  850S. 

I'NHXSTY,  adj     Unquiet  T.  v.  13&4. 

Unrioht,  n.    Wronjf.  6675. 

Un&ao.  adj.    Unsteady.  8871. 

|T.«r>ciKNcx,  n.    Not-science.  Bo.  r.  pr.  9. 

Unskly.  adj.    Unhappy.  42(18.  15936. 

UivsKT.  part.  pa.    Not  appointed.  1526. 

U.vsHKTTK,  pa.  (.    Opened.  9921. 

UNsKiLruLLV,  adv.  Sax.    Without  rcaaon.  Bo.  ilL  pr.  6. 

Injiirid.  Orig. 
Unklbkked,  part.  pa.    Unslacked.  16274. 
Un»lbpt  part  pa.    Having  had  no  aleep.  C.  D.  1834. 
UNAorr,  o///.    Hard.  9698. 
Unsolempnx,  act/.  Uncelebrated.  Bo.  1.  pr.  3.    IneeUbrU, 

Orig. 
UiKSPKROB.  part.  pa.    Unbolted.  R.  ?654. 
UNSTA.VCHX4BLB,  adj.    Inexhaufttlble.  Bo.  U.  pr.  7.    inex- 

hausta.  Orig. 
Ui«iiTA!«cHBo,  part  pa.    Unaatiifled.  Bo.  U.  pr.  6.    Inex- 

pletam.  Orig. 
Vn%vfw\ciKsr.  aiij     losufficfent  10351. 
UNbwrxu^  r.    To  fall  after  swelling.  T.  Ir.  1146. 
U>fTHANK,  n.    No  thanks ;  ill- will.  4080.  T.  v.  699. 
UwTiL,  prrp.  Sax.    To  ;  xxnUx.  214. 
U.NTiME,  n.    An  unseaaonable  tim&    P.  171,  coL  2, 1.  2a 
UNitj,  adv.  Sax.    Until.  A.  F.  647. 
UwTR««iXD,  part,  pa.    Not  tied  in  a  treM»  or  treaet.  2291. 

8255. 

U.vTRETABLx,  a^j,    Not  admitting  any  treaty.  Bo.  li  pr.  8. 

Bftlum  inexorabilt.  Orig.  n«Af/Mr  tun^^jttwf. 
UwTRisTK  for  Untrustb,  v.    To  mihtruat,  T.  Mi.  841. 
U.VTR»'sT,  w.    Distrust.  10080. 

Unlsaob.  71.  Want  of  usage.  Ba  ii.  pr.  7*  Insoltntia.  Orig. 
Unhtarx,  part.  pa.    Unforeseen.  4H47    11668. 
Umwblu,  adj.    Unwieldy.  3884.  R.  359. 
VswK»iMKS>,part.pa.    Unspotted.  5:i44.  1560S. 
UwwBTiNo,  part.  pr.    Not  knowing.     Unweting  ^f  thU 

Dtrrigfn.  1 124&    Dorigen  not  knowing  of  thla. 
Umwbtixoly,  adv.    Ignorantly.  1242a 
U."«wi8T.  jHirt  pa.    Unknown.  T.  ii.  1294.    Unwist  <^fhim, 

2Srj%  It  being  unknown  to  him.— Not  knowing.  T.  IL 1400. 
UNwrr,  n.    Want  of  wit.  10553. 
Unwotb,  v.  Sax.    To  bo  ignorant  Ba  v.  pr.  6. 
Unwkib,  v.    To  uncorcr.  T.  L  859. 
UwYOLDKjf,  jwrf.  pa.    Not  having  yielded.  9644.  2798* 
VoibB,  v.  Fb.    To  remove.  8786.  1U5U2.— To  quit ;  to  maka 

empty.  HG82.  96H9. 

v.  neuU    To  depart ;  to  go  away.  11462.  T.  ii.  912. 

VoiDRD,  p/irf.  pa.    Removed.  115<»7.  11613. 

VoLAOK,  adj.  Fb.    Light;  giddy.  17188.  R.  1284. 

VoLAxrLB,  w.  Fb.    Wild  fowls ;  game.  13002. 

VoLUVTBB,  n.  Fa.    Will.  It  5276. 

VoLUPBRB,  n.    A  woman's  cap.  3241.    A  nigbi-cap.  4301. 

VoLYPhRB.   Kbrchbr.     TertMtrum.    Prompt  Parr.    But 

theristntm  signifies  properly  a  veil.    See  Da  Cange  in  t. 
VoocHB,  V.  Fr.     Voueh<'n  *auf.   1188&.     To   YoucbBafflb 

Voucheth  $a\{f.  11355.    Vouchsafe  ye.    A$  ye  have  madt 

piesent,  tht  king  ruuaiBs  it  »avb.  P.  L.  260. 
Ur,  prep.  Sax.    Upon.    Ther  lith  on  up  mff  wombe  and  up 

mj^n  bed  4288.    There  lieth  one  upon  my  belly  and  upon 

my  head.    Up  peine.  \';w.  2&i5.    Upon  pain.    UpperiL 

6727.    Upon  peril. 
_  adv.  Sax.    Up  on  land.  704.    Up  in  tlM  country.    Up 

so  doun.  1379.  1G093.  P.  151,  col.  2, 1.  53.    Upside  down. 

The  londe  teas  tourned  vp  ao  ooltt.    Coi^.  Am.SJ.  IML 

But  Pandare  up.  T.  iii.  549.    An  elliptical  iiTprciloii, 

of  which  it  is  not  easy  Ut  give  the  precise  meaningi 
Uppkr,  com  p.  d.    Higher.  F.  ii.  376. 
UriiAf.  pa.  t.  of  Uphbyb.  v.  Sax.    Heaved  up.  2430L 
Ui'HKMNO,  n.  Sax.  Accumulation.  13o.  iL  pr.  91  CummtuwL 

Orig. 
Upon,  atlv.  6964.    Ht  had  upon  a  ccurtpep  qf  gmu.    Ht 


had  on  a  oourtepy,  ho.    Or  perhaps  it  is  an  elliptical 

expresskm  for  He  had  upon  him.    See  ver.  6141. 
Upprbbst,  adj.  superU    Highest  lk>.  i.  pr.  1. 
UpmouT,   a^/'.  Sax.     Strait     Upright  as  a  bolt    3264. 

Strait  as  an  arrow.  It  is  applied  indifferently  to  persons 

Iving,  aa  well  as  standing.  4264. 63M.  1 3846.  ISML  1448a 

15048. 
Urcmon,  n.    A  hedge-hog.    R.  3135. 
Urb,  n.  Fjl    Fortune ;  destiny.  B.  K.  152.  C  L.  684. 
Urbd,  adj.    Fortunate.     Wei  ured.  C.  D.  144. 
Us/.OB,  n.  Fr.    Experience ;  practice.  2450. 
UsANT,  part.  pr.  Fr.    Using ;  accustomed.  9838.  P.  16A, 

col.  2. 1. 14. 
Uttrr,  camp.  d.  of  Our,  adv.  Sax.    Outward ;  more  out 

15966.  T.  iiL  665. 
Uttbrkstb,  tuperU  d.    Uttermost  8663. 
UrTRRLV,  adv.  Fr.    OultriemenL    Thoroughly;  entirely. 

8ftic9.  L  W.  1488. 
UTTRBif,  it\f,  m.  of  Utter t  v.  Sax.    To  publish.  18302. 
pr.  t.  pi.  610a    Give  out ;  sell. 

W. 

Waob,  pr,  H.  9296.     See  the  note.— 8c«  also  Cambden. 

Brit  907.  Rnd  Charlton's  Hist  of  Whitby,  p.  4a 
■  r.  Sax.     Lat.    To  psM  through  water,  without 

swimming.  7666.— To  pass,  generally.  9558.  14412.  q.  ? 
WArBRERa,  n.  pi.  Sellers  of  wafers ;  a  sort  of  cakes.  1241.1. 
WAForRBS,  n.  pi.    Wafers ;  a  sort  of  cakei*.  33791 
Waubt.  3321.    See  the  note.    Rut.  upon  the  whole,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  light  wagtt  should  be  understood  to  moan  a 

light  blue  colour. 
WAiJixJn7<«ro,  n.  Sax.    Lamentation.  904.  997* 
Wains,  n.  Sax.    A  waggon.  Bo.  iv.  m.  I. 
WArrs,  V.  Fr.    To  watch.  3295. 
Wakb,  V,  Sax.    To  watch.  7482.  C.  D.  1904. 
Walachib,  pr.  n.    Walachia.  Du.  10-^4. 
WAUk  WA,  or  Wa  la  wa,  interj.  Sax.    Woe!  alas!  94k 

See  the  note.    Wa  la  ufn  the  while !  4790.  Alas  the  time! 
Walnotb.  n.  Sax.  A  walnut  tea  French,  or  loreign  nutt 

F.  iiL  191.  • 

Walwb.  v.  Sax.    To  tumble  about ;  to  wallow.  6667.  6884 
Walwiko.  part.  pr.  36 1 6. 
Wan,  pa.  t,  of  Win,  v.  Sax.    Gained.  444.  7U5& 
Wanb,  v.  Sax.    To  decrease.  2080.  3027. 
Wang.  n.  Sax.    A  cheek-tooth.  4a2a 
Wanobr.  n.  Sax.  A  supptirt  for  the  check  ;  a  pillow.  1384(1 
Wanuopb,  n.  Sax.    Dci^iir.  1251.  P.  172,  col.  1,  L  SI. 
Wantrubt,  n.  Sax.    Distrust  17230. 
Wapbu,  part  pa.  Sax.    Stupefied.    An.  217* 
Wardboorps,  n.  Fr.    Body-guard.  5941. 
Warobin,  n.  Fr.    A  warden  q/*  a  ColUge.  3997.— A  guard. 

T.  ilL  006.— A  keeper  of  a  gate.  T.  v.  1177>    Warosins, 

pi.  Guards;  watchmen.  6788. 
Wardbrbrb.  4000L  perhaps  a  oomiptlon  of  the  Fr.  Oards 

amere. 
Wardropb,  fi.  Fr.    Oarderobe.    A  house  of  office.  13502. 
Warianolbs.  699a    See  the  note ;  and  Cutgrave.  in  t.  Pis 

and  EngrouSe,  where  he  explains  **  the  WariangU  to  bo 

a  small  Woottpecker,  black  and  white  of  colour,  and  but 

halfe  as  big  as  the  ordinary  grvcn  one.** 
Waricb.  WARtBH,  r.  Fr.    To  heat  12840.— v.  ntut.    To 

recover  fn>m  sickness.  M.  107»  ouL  1, 1.  22. 
Warjson,  n.  R.  1537.  seems  to  bo  put  for  Roward.    fitn 

mtrite.  Orig.  Waryson.  Donativum.  I*rompt  Parv. 
Warns,  v.  Sax.    To  cautioo ;  to  apprixo.  8949.  16068.— To 

refuse.  R.  365S.  .1730. 
Warnbbtorb,  9.    To  furnish ;  to  sti)re.  M.  1 13;  coL  1,  L  83. 
Warrjs.  v.  Sax.  To  abuse ;  to  speak  evil  of.  4792.  T.  it  1619. 
Washsn,  part.  pa.  of  Wash,  r.  Sax.  3311. 
Wastklbrxos.   147.     Cake-bread;   Bread  mado  of  tbo 

finest  flower ;  from  the  Fa.  Oasttau,  a  caka. 
Wastour,  n.  Fir.    A  qwiler.  9400. 
Watx,  r.  Sax.    To  know.  R.  53U0. 
Watbrino  or  Sbint  Thomas.  828.    A  plmoe/or  w^tfring 

horses,  I  suppose,  a  little  out  of  the  borou^  of  South 

wark,  in  the  niad  to  Canterbury.    The  aame  place,  I 

apprehend,  was  altanrards  oallad  St  Tkammt  a  Wmter' 
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ittffs,  probably  from  some  ohapel  dedicated  to  that  Saintp 

It  was  a  place  of  execution  in  Q.  Elizabeth's  time.  Wood* 

Ath.  Oxon.  L  229. 
Watlvxob  strbtb.  F.  ii.  431.    An  old  street  In  London. 
Wavk,  pa.  t.  of  Wkavb,  v.  Sax.    Wove.  L.  W.  2363. 
Wawb,  n.  Sax.    A  wave.  I960. 
Way,  n.  Sax.  is  often  put  for  the  time  in  which  n  certain 

space  can  be  passed  through.    A  furlong  way.  3637.  4197* 

A  mile  way.  13206.    Any  short  time.— -.^^t  the  leste  wey 

16144.  seems  to  signifie  no  more  than  At  the  letL  4458. 

At  \i£a»i.—A  devil  way.  3136.  7624.    A  twenty  tlevil  way. 

3713.  4255.  16250. 
^-^  adv.    Away.    Do  way.  3287.  15955.    Do  away ;  put 

away. 
Wavje,  v.  Sax.  To  weigh.  L.  W.  ^8.— To  press  with  weight. 

L.  W.  1786. 
Wkbbb,  n.    Sax.  A  weaver.  364. 
Wboob,  n.  Sax.    A  pawn,  or  pledge.    To  wedde.  1220. 

1 3353.    For  a  pawn.    And  leyde  to  vrxDDB  Normandie, 

n.  G.  393. 
Wbdx,  n.  Sax.     Clothing;   apparel.  8739.   Under  wede. 

13845.    See  the  note;  and  R.  6359.  where  Under  wede 

seems  to  signifie  simply  In  my  clothing. 

n.  Sax.  A  weed ;  an  useluss  herb.  T.  i.  947. 

Wbhbb.  a  word  to  express  the  neighing  of  a  horse.  4064. 

P.  P.  36  b. 
Wbivb,  v.  Sax.    To  forsake.  17127.  17344.— To  decline ;  to 

refuse.  T.  ii.  284. 

V.  neut.    To  depart  9357.  H«98. 

Wbivbd,  par*,  pa.   Departed.  4728. 
Wbkb,  V.  Sax.    To  grow  weak.  T.  ir.  1144. 

acU'  Sax.    Weak.  889. 

Wbi.,  adv.  Sax.    Well ;  in  a  good  condition.  4378.  Wbl 

WA8THB  WBNCUB,  with  him  mighte  mete.  C,  D.  270.  Wbi. 

WBRB  THBY,  that  thidcr  might  twin.    It  is  joined  to 

other  adverbs  and  adjectives,  as  /Ull  and  right  are ;  and 

still  more  frequently   to  verbs;  in  the  sense  of  the 

pR.  bien. 
Wbldb,  v.  Sax.    To  govern ;  to  wield.  7S29.  14583. 
Wbldv,  a<//.  Sax.    Active.  T.  iL  636. 
Wblb,  adv.  for  Wrl.  928.  2233. 

n.  Sax.  Wealth  ;  proB{>enty.  3103.  4595.  9166. 

Wblbful.  at/;'.  Productive  of  happiness.  4871. 
WxLBPULNEfts,  n.  Sax.  Happiness.  Ik),  ii.  pr.  8. 
Wblkb,  pa.  U  of  Walk,  t;.  Sax.    Walked.  C.  D.  828. 
NVblkbd,  part.  pa.  of  Wblkb,  v.  Sax.  Withered ;  mouldy. 

6859.  12672. 
Wklki.v,  n.  Sax.    The  sky.  9000. 
Wkll,  n.  Sax.    A  spring.  7924.     Well  of  vice*.  4743.— ^l/* 

perfection.  6689 — of  alle  gentillesie.  10819. 
Wklle,  v.  Sax.    To  flow,  as  from  a  spring.  T.  iv.  709. 
Wblmkth.     R.  1561.   seems  to   bo   put   for   Wbllbtr  ; 

Sprlngeth. 

WbLTB,  pfl.  t.  OfWELDB.  14016. 

Wbl-thbwkd,  adj.  Sax.    Endowed  with  good  qualities. 

Bo.  iv.  pr.  6. 
Wklwilly,  adj.  Sax.  Favourable ;  propitious.  T.  iii.  1263. 
Wrmmk.  n.  Sax.    A  spot ;  a  fault.  10435.  R.  930.  Without 

wBftiMK.  P.  P.  98  b. 
Wbnchb,  n.  Sax.  A  young  woman.  4165.    It  is  sometimes 

used  in  an  opprobrious^  sense.  10076.  I  am  agentilwoman 

and  no  wenche. 
Wknd  for  Wb.vbd,  pa.  t.  of  Wknb.    Thought ;  intended. 

36^13.  42r)7.  Wenden,  pi.  T.  iv.  683.  724. 
Wknde,  v.  Sax.    To  go.  21.  1393. 
ri.  Sax.  Guess ;   conjecture.  B.  K.  4(53.  perhaps 

for  Wbxb. 
Wknb.  n.  Sax.  Guess;  supposition.     Withouten  wene.  R. 

6/4.  732.  Not  by  supposition ;  certainly. 

V.  Sax.    To  think  ;  to  suppose.  2197.  5893. 

Wknt,  par(.  pa.  of  Wbxdb.  Gone.  3G63.  13470. 

'A'kntb,  W-nt,  pa.  t.  of  Wb.vdk.  7«.  5?i7.     Went  at  borde. 

6110.    Live<i  ns  a  boarder.    We.vtkn,  p/.  822. 
Wb.vt,  u.    a  way  ;  a  passage.    T.  iii.  788.  F.   i.  182.— A 

turn,  in  walking.  T.  ii.  815.  T.  v.  605.  in  bed.  T.  iL63. 

V.  F.  L.  150.  for  Want. 

Wbp,  pa.  t.  of  Wkpk,  v.  Sax.    Wept  2623. 
Wbpblv,  adj.  Sax.    Causing  tears.  Bo.  iii.  m.  IS. 


WxPKN,  n.  Sax.    A  weapon.  1593. 

Wbrcrb.  n.  4  V'  as  Wbrkb. 

Wbrb  for  Wbrex,  ind.  m.  pa.  L  pLot  Am.  v.  Sax.  1&  4L] 
It  is  sometimes  used  for  Had,  according  to  the  Frendil 
custom,  with  reflected  verbs.  12595.  Thise  riatouret-^i 
Wbrb  set  hbm  in  a  taverne  for  to  drinke. — S'btoibxt  ' 
mit,  s'BToiBNT  astie. 

iubj.  m.  pa.  t  sing.  89.  As  it  tcere.  148.    ffom  ^] 

hem  were.  IISO.    ]Fhelhcr  she  were.  2115.    Were  it. 


It  were  a  game. 

V.  Sax.    To  wear.  2177-  2950.— To  defend-  2552. 

n.  Fb.    Ouerre,    Confusion.    Ilis  herte  in  stick* 

WBRB  is  set.  R.  5699t    Son  cueur  a  mys  en  tel  gubrrk 
Orig.  5889.  L.  W.  2675.    And  in  a  wbbb  gan  J  wexeaai 
with  myself  to  dispute.  P.  P.  54.  b. 
n.  Sax.    A  wear,  for  catching  fish.     T.   iiL  9u 


A.  F.  138. 
WxRBN.pa.  t  pi.  of  Am,  r.  Sax.  28, 9.  Were. 
WxRKB,  n.  Sax.    Work.  3311.  12274.  We&kbs,  pL  SaOL 

V.  Sax.    To  work.  3133.  3630,  1. 

Wkrnb,  v.  6916.  as  Warns. 

Wbrrb,  n.  Fr.    War.  47.  1673.    In  T.  r.  1392.    it  teems  to 

be  used  as  Wbrb. 
Wbrrbib,  v.  Fb.     To  make  war  against   1546.  lOSM. 

14338. 
Wbrsb,  eomp.  d.  of  III,  adv.  Sax.    Worse.  4.'U&  5753L 

comp.  d.  of  Bad.  adj.  Sax.    Wttr*o.  1226.  387U 

Wkrstb,  superl.  d.  of  Bap.    Worst  9094.  ISOJL 
Wkrv,  adj.  Sax.    Wesry.  4105.  4934. 
WasH,  pa.  t.  of  Wash,  r.  Sax.    Washed.  2285.  4873. 
Wkbtrxn,  ir\/:  m.  v.  Sax.     To  tend  toward  the  West 

T.  iL  g(K!. 
Wbte,  adj.  Sax.    Wet.  2903. 

V.  Sax.    To  wet  T,  UL  1121. 

. V.  Sax.    To  kcow.  7096.  10305. 

Wether,  n.  Sax.    The  weather.  10366.— A  castrated  nun. 

3542.  T.  iv.  1374. 
Wbtino,  n.  Sax.    Knowledge.  16ia  6231. 
Wbvb,  r.  Sax.    To  weave.  L.  W.  2341. 
V.  Sax.    To  put  off;  to  prevent  T.  U.  lOfiOi    8eo 

Wbivb. 
Wbx,  pa.  t  of  Waxe,  or  Wbxe,  v.  Sax.  Waxed ;  grew.  423& 
WKxrNO,  part  pr.    Increasing.  2080.  ; 

Wbybdb.n,  pa.  t.  pL    Weighed,  4.16.    See  Wave.  I 

What,  pron.  interrog.  Sax.  is  often  used  by  it^lf,  as  a  sort 

of  interjection.  856.    What  ?  welcovie  be  the  cutte.—^7t 

What?  Nicholas!   vru at  how?  man  .'—3491.    What? 

thinke  on  God.— See  also  3900.  6496.  7820. 

■  proti.  indef.  Something.  A  little  trhat.  Bo.  iv.  pr.  6. 
M«»(«yri.  What  for  love  and  for  distress.  U^.  Partly 
for  love  and  partly  f.  d.  See  39(15.  4441,  2.  F.  ii.  43.  WfU 
ye  what  f  10305. 17031.  Do  ye  know  something  ?  JV>  tlUs 
what.  F.  iii.  651.    Nor  any  thing  else.    OvS*  aiX}.tts  rt. 

■  when  joined  to  a  n.  subst.  (either  exprestwd  or  un- 
derstood) is  a  mere  adU  answering  to  Qualis.  Lat.  QneL 
Fr.  40,  41.  What  they  treren.  1705.  What  men  they 
were.— IFAai  #0.524. 6873.  What  that.  BOOS.  7 m.  What- 
soever. 

Wheder,  copj.  Sax.    Whether.  983a  15141. 

Whelm,  r.  Sax.  T.  L  139.  To  sink  ;  to  depress  Whbl- 
MYW  a  vkssbll.    Supfirimo.  Prompt  Parv. 

Whennrs,  adv.  Sax.    Whence.  12269. 

Whkr,  cor»j.  Sax.    Whether.  7032.  10893. 

adv.  Sax.    Where.  423.  899. 

. in  composition,  signifies  Which.     See  Hxrb  and 

Thkr.  Wherefore.  8533.  Wherein.  13732.  Wherthrough. 
It  3733.  Wherwith.  304.— or  What,  when  used  interro- 
gatively.    Wherof.  5664.     Wherwith.  5713. 

Whether,  a(^.  Sax.    Which  dftwo.  1858.  68:6. 

Whbttk,  part.  pa.  of  Whet,  v.  Sax,  Sharpened.  T.  v.  17r/jL 

Whichb.  pron.  reU  Sax.  WTio.  16482.  Whom.  13083.— 
adj.  What ;  what  sort  of.  2G77.  6621.  6875. 

While,  n.  Sax.  Time.  In  this  mene  while.  7027.  In  the 
mean  time. — How  he  might  quite  hire  while.  5004.  How 
ho  might  requite  her  time,  pains,  *c.  L.  W.  2:^25.  R. 
1642.  God  canful  wel  your  wbilb  quite.   So  MS.  Hunter 

Whilbrb,  adv.  Sax.    Some  time  before.  16796. 

WHiutK,  adj.  Sax.    Which.  4076   4 '69. 


.tilimi  mil.  lit  name  la  pa  qfluT 

Atta»ffa  »t  pteplt,  m  who  uvth,  lialairtd  It. 

Wban  lu  <r*ii  KHIS  wremt  Id  bo  njnlnlEiil  (u  at 

jbnUHji.   Bh aJsi Dii. SS3.    In  Bo-lJl  pr.l.IhsH 

fhna*  irlild  I  know  not  hoirtD  ciplnlngmnmntlixLlr. 
Wbi-wbui.siIi'.Sai.  WldElfl  (»r»ndiKiir.*Sie.T.lll. 
Wsui*.  n.  pi.  But.    Tbe  fitei,  or  dettlnlui  Pai 


iTHUTi,  WiTHuvK,  B.  Bu.    To  oonlndlot ;  to  deolk 
ITT.,  fi.  SiiL     rnJ.T.tinilliigi  cupKlljr.  748.    Tt  m. 


Whrr  ■(  wTirg  wo.  1IIBP3.  are  cipmdDni  deHr«d  from 
theBuoD  Un^nK^ln  whltbi^f  anilvf  wpTfitquivftleDt 
to  nobUani  nafAI.  wLcbout  itio  juldllimciftbaprcp.  (o. 
d'U.SAX.    Borrnwful.  R.3I°.  aL.39. 

^VuDi;,  WoDD,  a.lj.  Bit.    Mud.  .1917.     VLolimt.  3S17.    Ar 
■rodf .  L.  W.  a«B.  P.  m.  6B7-    Like  1.1.7  iiilng  rud.    Sw 


lid.  144.  yroum.pl.  tOA-pa.  t  nV 
wilUnf :  jVi  uslite  OhI.'  Iiuai.  Ood 
Willed;  Iwoo   TtUtng.  M.   107,  ooL  1. 

iVuniDnhDwl ;  IliD  TltlUB  ot  ■  wai 


Wnnun,  3i!T4.r.EAx.    To 

_ll.3e;4.    Taaiuln.   ShL.W.  :4I6. 
r.  Six.    Towniry,  ILBJS*. 
c.Bai.    Cnulnljr.  Iiren.    S«  Ywr 
>.Bu,    Ihnntr.  :6iaT.  H.Ml. 
ndc.eu.    CwtjUnly.  IFKl.  300. 
r.  a*!.    TntHKU;  todlrrct.  UWO.  09DI.    BtOid 
Itu.  7440.     Eo  Ruy  Gii4  dlTMt  mc    Wtb 


L.  \y.  siut. 
1.  a*..  To  dmii.  n*s. 

Wonou,  pa.  I.  p(.  DwoltaJ.  ewt. 


anrt.  441b     IFJKi  ». 


WouLn,  nif/ Bu.   e[i«ch]iM.CLD.  n4. 

Lsu,  pm.  c  of  Woiiji,  n.  Bii.    !•  iiKd  In  tba  ( 
tbi  .,(/.  WoiiLDL*.    Errrr  wtrUa  un.  MSI.    Xr 

T,  n.  S>i.    A  ntibaiw.  mm.  ISH7^K«ir  bw,  tai  ■ 

.uoffirmaiUtloo.  I«m. 

m.  r.  Bai.  Toboj  toio.-f.  M.  91  Wamrttul  T.iL 

I.W.     ITntaappr  be!  M  Wo  ba  tol— To  cllnbi  U 


B  in  tboMlowiDf  pbHHB.    Wtik  {  Wowi(ntliitir«i,  r-fiai.  To  mo.  T.  t- 791.  L.  V 


fiOO 
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WojCB,  pa.  t  of  Waxs,  or  Wszs,  v.  Sax.  Grew.  7703. 
WoxBN,  parL  pa.  Grown.  T.  v.  1014. 
Wraiv,  v.  Sax.  To  betray ;  discover.    T.  Hi.  S8S. 
Wrathkv,  in/,  m.  v.  SAt,    To  make  angry.  17QS9L  P*  148, 

coL  2,  L  41. 
Wrawx,  €UU'  ^^^'     Feeriflh;  angry.   1899S.     Wrawi. 

Fhoivard.  okooodly.  Perversut.  BHotut.  Prompt.  Panr. 
Wrawkbw,  n.  Peevtahneaa.  P.  182,  coL  1, 1.  8. 
Wrav,  v.  1 1256.  aa  Wraib. 
Waacns,  n.  Bax.    Revenge.  14521.  14533b 
WRKNCHRa,  n.pL- Bax.  Rranda;  atratagemi^  16M9. 
Wrbbt,  r.  Bax.  To  twiat  B.  K.  48.    The  nightingaU  with 

to  great  might  hire  voice  began  out  wruL     To  torn 

forcibly.  T.  iv.  1427. 
WRKTTRra,  Bo.  ii.  pr.  7-  should  probably  be  Wrstchkd. 
Wrkthxn,  pari.  pa.  of  Writhb.  P.  L.  57.    Wrethen  in 

fere:  Twisted  together.  In  Urry'a  Edit  it  ia  printed— 

Tri7*»n  in  fere. 
Wrkyb,  v.  3503,  7'  as  Wraib.  I 

Wrib,  v.  Sax.    To  cover.   7409.   R.  6795<— To  turn;  to 

incline.  17211.  T.  ii.  906. 
Wright,  n.  Sax.  A  workman-  616. 
Wrirb,  for  Wribnt,  ii\f.  m.  of  Wrib.  R.  6684. 
'Waiifo,  V.  Sax.  To  aqueese  ao  aa  to  expreaa  molature. 

13706. 
Wrtthr,  v.  Bax.   To  twist ;  to  torn  aalde.  3283^  T.  It.  966. 
WRiTHma,  n.  A  turning.  10441. 
Wronox,  part.  pa.  of  Wrimo.    His  hondet  wronge.  T.  iv. 

1171.    Later  writera  have  used  the  same  expression  of 

distress.    1  suppose  it  meana  'to  olaap  the  hands,  and 

squeeze  them  strongly  one  againat  the  other.    I  do  not 

recollect  a  similar  expression  in  any  other  language. 
Wrotb.  v.  Sax.  To  dig  with  the  snout,  as  awine  do.  P. 

149,  col.  2. 1.  30.    Or  tike  a  loorm,  that  wroteth  in  a  tree. 

Lydg.  Trag.SS. 
Wrouoht,  part  pa*  of  Worxb.  v.  Sax.  Made.  11184. 

y. 

T  at  the  beginning  of  many  words^  especially  verbs  and 
participles t  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the  Saxon  C6, 
which  has  remained  uncorrupted  in  the  other  collatemi 
branches  of  the  Gothic  language.  What  the  power  of  it 
may  have  been  originally,  it  is  impoHsible,  I  apprehend, 
How  to  determine.  In  Chaucer  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  effect  upon  the  sense  of  a  word ;  so  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  necessity  for  inserting  in  a  Glossary  such  words 
OS  yiblfssed,  ygranted,  &c.  which  differ  not  in  significa- 
tion from  blessed,  granttd,  ico.  Some,  however,  of  this 
sort  are  inserted,  which  may  serve  at  leaat  to  shew  more 
clearly  the  extent  of  this  practice  in  Chaucer'a  time. 
Several  other  words  are  shortly  explained  under  this 
letter,  of  which  a  more  full  explanation  may  be  found 
under  their  respective  second  letters. 

Ya.  adv.  Sax.  Yea.  3455.  8231.  It  is  used  emphatically 
with  both.  A93tl.  Ya,  bothe  younge  and  olde.  (H)32.  F«, 
boihe/aire  and  good. 

Yaf,  pa.  t.  of  YavK,  v.  Sax.  Gave.  496.  1902. 

YALTBfor  Ykltb.  R.4904.  Yaltehim.  Yieldetb  himself. 
8e  rend,  Orig. 

Yarb,  adj.  Sax.    Ready.  L.  W.  2258. 

Yatb.  fi.  Sax.    A  gate.  8U89. 

Yavb,  pa.  t.  of  Ybvb.    Gave.  304.  602. 

Y-na,  ftart.  pa.  Been.  10?75. 

Y-beried,  part.  pa.  Buried.  948. 

Y-petb.  981.    See  the  note,  and  R.  837. 

Y-BLKNT,  part.  pa.  of  Blb.vi).  R.  1610   Blinded. 

Y-BL.XNT,  part.  pa.  of  Blench  a.  3751.  Shrunk;  started 
aside.    See  the  note  on  ver.  1080. 

Y-BLiNT,  part.  pa.  3806.  Blinded. 

Y-BORK,  part.  pa.  of  Berb.  380.  Bom  ;  carried. 

Y-BOURDBD,  part.  pa.  Jested.  A.  F.  589. 

Y-BRKNT,  pari,  pa.of  Brbvnb.  918.  Burned. 

Y-chappkd,  part.  pa.  368.  Furnished  with  chapca.  Prom 
ehappr.  Fr. 

Y-clcuted,  part.  pa.  R.  223.    Wrapped  in  clouts,  or  rags. 

Y-coRVKv,  part.  pa.  2016.  Cut.    See  CoavBai, 

Y-x^trPLED,  part  pa.  9095. 


U   887.  T« 


Y-cRA8Bx>,  part  pa,  Du.  324.  Broken. 
Y-DSLKD.  part.  pa.  7831.  Distributed. 
Y-DiOHT,  part.  pa.  T.  v.  541.  Adorned. 
Y-nOb  part.  pa.  2536.  Done  ;  finished. 
Y-DRAwx,  part  pa.  946.  Drawn. 
Yb,  adv.  Sax.  aa  Ya.  9212.    Ye  wU.  T 

certainly. 
YxDomoBB,  237.   See  the  note.   The  Prompt.  Fsrr.  nakai 

Teddiim  to  be  the  aame  as  Oeste,  which  it  explaina  th«8. 

Gbbst  or  romawkcb.  Oestio.  So  that  <^  peddingetnaj 

perhapa  mean  of  storf4etting. 
Ybob,  part  pa.  of  Ybdb,  v.  Bax.    Went  1924SL  16016. 
YBrxB,  n.  Sax.    A  gift  9185.    Yxn-Ba,  pL  2S0D.  9186. 
Ybldb.  v.  Sax.    To  yield ;  to  give.  6494.  8719.— To  piy. 

5712.    Ood  ydds you!  7759^    God  reward  yon ! 
Yellbdbn,  pa.  t.  pLoi  Ybllb,v.  Sax.  15305. 
YcLPB,  V.  Sax.    To  prate ;  to  boast  2240.    T.  iiL  SOB. 
Ybltb  for  Yblokth.    T.  i.  38& 
Ykman,  ».  Sax.    A  servant  of  middling  rank  ;  a  bailil    , 

6962.  6977.— Thb  Kniohtks  Ybmxn.  See  hia  CHABACTsa, 

ver.  101— 17.— Thb  Chanonbh  Ybmak.  SeebisPRo&oeos. 

ver.  16022— 1C187.    YsKBN.pf. 2511.  2730.    See  than. en 

ver.  101. 
Ybmanrix.  n.  The  rank  of  Yeoman.  See  t1|e  n.  on  ver.  1|A. 
Ybrdb»  n.  Bax.    A  rod.  or  staff,  149.  T.  U.  154.    Vndtr  (ke 

yerde.  1302?.    See  the  note. 
YxRB  for  Ybrbb,  n.  pt  Sax.    Yeara.  4919.  1112S. 
YER.VB,  adj.  Bax.    Brisk ;  eager.  3257. 
adv.   Briskly;  eagerly.  6575.  12332.     Early.  T.iiL 

337.  As  yeme.  T.  iiL  151.  T.iv.  112.  Soon  ;  immediately 
V.  To  desire ;  to  aeek  eagerly.  T.  iii.  152.  T.  iv.  126L 


YBRwiifO,  ft.  Activity;  diligence.   IL5951.   EsveiL  Orig. 

Ybtbw,  part  pa.  R.  5702.  Gotten. 

Ybvb,  v.  Sax.    To  give.  507.  613. 

Ybvbn,  Ybvb,  part  pa.   Given.  1008.  1091.  7135. 

Y'FALLB,  part  pa.  25.    Fallen. 

Y-rBiNBD,  part  pa.  8405.  Lordes  hestes  may  not  bca 
y-Zeined.  The  oommanda  of  sovereigns  nuiy  not  be  ex- 
ecuted with  a  feigned,  pretended  seal ;  they  must  It 
executed  strictly  and  fully. 

Y-FETTB,  part  pa.  10488.    Fetched. 

Y-FONDRN,  part  pa.  10154.    Found. 

Y-rosTERXD,  part  pa.  3944.    Educated. 

Y-KRBTBS,  part  pa.  L.  W.  1949.    Devoured 

Y-OETRN,  part  pa.  3564.    Gotten. 

Y-OLOSsn,  part  pa.  16983.    Flattered. 

YcLCED,  part  pa.  10496.    Glewed ;  fastened  with  glew. 

Y-oo.  part  pa.  288.    Gone. 

Y-ORAVB,  part  pa.  6078.    Buried. 

Y.halowxd,  part  pa.  L.  W.  1860L    Kept  holy. 

Y-HBRO,  part  pa.  3736.    Covered  with  hair. 

Y.HOLO,  part  pa.  1309.  L.W.  1952.    Beholden 

Y-JAPBD,  part  pa.  17094.    Tricked;  deceived. 

Y-X.ES8BD,  part  pa.  T.  L  1090.    Relieved.   See  Lraaxn. 

Y'LicHB,  Y-UKK,adJ.  Sax.  Resembling.  594. 1541.  Equal.  2736. 

adv.  Sax.  Equally ;  alik&    2S28.  7796L 

Y-LiMBD,  part  pa.  6516.  Limed ;  caught,  as  with  bird- limsb 

Y-LoooED,  part  pa.  1490/.    Lodged. 

Y-MASKBO,  part  pa.  T.  iii.  1740.  Bfaahed,  or  Meahed. 
Masche.    BaLa  Macula  retis.  Kilian. 

Y«MBiirT,  part  pa.  21^^.    Mingled. 

YuEhLfprep.  Sax.    Among.  4169. 

Ymenbus,  pr.  n.    Hymencus.  9604. 

Ynocoh,  YMow,adv.  Sax.    Enough.  I1Q2Q.  13668. 

YojLDBN,  part  pa.  of  Ykldb.  Given.  3054^— Yielded.  T.  iiL 
1217.— Repaid.  R  4536. 

YoNUHKDE,  n.  Sax.    Youth.    R.  351. 

YoRB,  adv.  Sax.  Of  a  long  time.  4692.  7944.— A  little 
before.  9990.— For^  agon.  13G39.  Long  ago.  In  <Me 
times  yore.  9016.    Gf  time  yore.  11275. 

Yqvb,  p.  t  of  Ybvb.  C.  L.  688.    Gave. 

YouRB,  pron.  poss.  Sax.  is  used  for  YooRxa.  1671&  T.  iL 
587.  L.  W.  683.  C.  L.  865. 

Y0URR8,  pron.  pots.  Sax-  used  generally,  when  the  noun, 
to  whicii  it  belongs,  is  understood,  or  placed  before  iL 
7495.  8379.  IU911.  He  Ufas  an  old  felaw  </jw«rss.  lann 
He  was  an  old  companion  (\f  yours,  to.  q/*,  er  amostff, 
your  companions.    See  the  Essay,  &c.  n.  29. 
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TotmncDB,  n.  Sax.    Youth.    R«  4931. 
Yoxcr.SAz.  Tohickup.  4149.  Yvxyn.  SinguUio>  Prompt 
P«nr. 

Y-P1KXD.  part  pa.  X7-    Picked ;  spmoe. 

Y-^UKiNT,  part,  pa,  375S.    Quenched. 

Y-RKioHT,  pa.  U  F.  lii.  284.    Reached. 

Y-RBKKic.    388a  ecenis  to  be  put  for  the  old  part,  pr. 
Y'SKKXXD.    Reeking. 

Ymcv.  a.  Sax.    Iron.  199&  6488. 

Y-ttmur,  parU  pa.  6305.    Tom. 

Y-nointK,  Yronnxv,  part,  pa,  3891.  2698.    Run. 

Y-BATBUED,  part.  pa.  1Q279.    Settled ;  eetablbhed. 

Y»K.  n.  Sax.    Ich.    F.  iii.  4a 

Y-BKRTKD,  parU  JM.    TreaUd.  905. 

Y-6K1TX.  part.  pa.  10487.    Set ;  placed.    Appointed.  1637. 

V-8IIICNT,  part.  pa.  6894.    Damaged. 

Y-8HOVK.  part.  pa.  L.  W.  726.    Pushed  forwards. 

Y  SLAWR,  part.  pa.  945.  4904.    Slain. 

YaopK,  pr.  n.  M.  1 10,  cnl.  2, 1.  46.  So  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
bulist waa  commonly  written,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
tinction pointed  out  by  the  following  technical  verse. 

**  Ysopus  ett  ?itrba,  ted  JEsopus  dat  bona  verba." 

In  this  and  many  other  passages,  which  are  quotod 
from  J&sop  by  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  it  Is  not  easy 
to  say  what  author  they  mean.  The  Greek  collections  of 
fables,  which  arc  now  current  under  the  name  of  .£8op, 
were  unknown,  I  apprehend,  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
at  the  time  tliat  Melibu  was  written.  Phcdrus  too  had 
disappeared.  Avienus  indeed  was  very  generally  read. 
Be  is  quoted  as  iEsop  by  John  of  Salisbury,  Polycrat.  L. 
TiL    Ut  JBMopOt  vd  Avieno  eredas. 

But  the  name  of  JEsop  was  chiefly  appropriated  to  the 
anonymous  *  author  of  60  fables,  in  Blegiao  metro,  which 

*  Severs!  improbable  conjectures,  which  have  been  made 
with  respect  to  the  real  name  and  age  of  this  writer,  may  be 
seen  in  the  Menagiana^  Vol.  i.  p.  173.  and  in  Fabric.  BibL 
Lot  Vol.  i.  p.  376.  Ed.  PaUv.  In  the  edition  of  these  fables 
in  1503,  the  commentator,  of  no  great  authority,  I  confess, 
mentions  an  opinion  of  some  people,  that '  *  QaUenuAngeii- 
c%u  f<cit  hune  librum  tub  nomine  Etopi."  1  suppose  the 
person  meant  was  Oualterut  Anglicut,  who  had  been  tutor 
to  William  II.  Kingof  SicQy,  and  was  Archbishop  of  Palermo 
about  the  year  1170.  I  cannot  believe  that  they  were  much 
older  than  his  time ;  and  in  the  banning  of  the  next  century 
they  seem  to  be  mentioned  under  the  name  of  JEtoptUt  among 
the  boolcs  commonly  read  in  schools,  by  Ebeiiuurdus  Bethu- 
niensis  in  his  Labjprinthut,  Tract,  iii  de  VertiHcatUme^  v.  11. 
See  Leyaer,  Hi$t.  Poet.  Med.  Mvi.  p.  826.  About  the  middle 
of  the  same  century  (the  xiiith)  Vincent  of  Beauvais  in  his 
Speculum  Hittor.  L.  iii.  c  2.  gives  an  account  of  ^Esop.  and 
a  large  specimen  of  his  fables,  quae  Romulut  quidam  de  Or^eo 
in  Latinum  tranttutU,  et  adJUium  tuum  T^^ierinum  dirigit.  ** 
They  are  all,  as  1  remember,  in  the  printed  Romulus. 

Soon  after  the  invention  of  printing,  that  larger  collection 
of  the  fables  of  .£sop  was  maae  and  published  in  Germany, 
which  has  been  mentioned  in  this  Vol  p.  202.  It  is  divided 
Into  VI  boolcs,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  life  of  iEsop  e  Graco^ 
Latina  per  RimiciumfiuUa.  The  three  first  are  composed  of 
the  60  Elegiac  fables  of  the  metrical  .£sopus,  with  a  few 
trifling  variations ;  and  to  each  of  them  is  subjoined  a  fable 
on  the  lame  inbject  in  prose  fh>m  Romulus.  Book  nr.  con- 
tains the  remaining  fables  of  Romulus  in  prose  onl>  The 
Yth  Book  has  not  more  than  one  or  two  fkbles  which  had  ever 
appeared  before  under  the  name  of  .£sop.  The  rest  are 
taken  from  the  Getta  Romanorum,  the  Caiitah  u  Damnah 
(see  p.  201.  note  *  ;  and  p.  202,  note  X)  uid  other  obscurer 
authors.  The  vith  and  Ust  Book  contains  17  fobles  with  the 
following  title :  Saptuntur  tabula  nova  Etopi  ex  trantla- 
tione  Remieii.  There  has  been  a  great  divtrrity  of  opinion 
among  learned  men  conoemhig  this  Remiciut  or  Rimieiut 
(See  l*nef.  Nilani.),  while  some  have  confounded  him  with 
the  fictitious  Romulus,  and  others  have  considered  him  as  the 
Editor  of  this  collection.  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  person 
meant  is  that  Rinueiut  who  translated  the  life  of  iEsop  by  Fla- 
nudes  and  96  of  his  fables,  from  the  Greek  into  IjUin,  about 
the  middle  of  the  xvth  Century.  See  Fabric.  Bibl.  Med  MU 
la  V  IliMicius.  In  his  translation  of  the  Epistles  of  Hippo- 
crates, MS.  Ilarl  3537.  he  is  styled  in  one  place  Ferdentitt 
and  in  another  Catfilionmtit.  All  the  fables  fh>m  Remiciut  > 
which  compose  this  vith  Hook,  as  well  as  the  Life  of  iEsop,  ' 
which  is  professedly  taken  from  Rimiciut,  are  to  be  found  in 
tbb  tranaUtion  by  Rinucius.  There  is  an  Editkm  of  H  | 
jtnutvil  at  .\1  ilan  about  1480 ;  but  It  might  very  ponlbly  have  ' 


are  printed  in  Nerelet's  odlection  under  the  title  of 
**  Anonymi  fabula  JBtopica."  I  have  seen  an  Edition 
of  them  in  1503,  by  Wynkyn  do  Worde,  in  which  they 
are  entitled  simply  •*  Etopi  fahula  "  The  subjects  are 
for  the  most  part  plainly  taken  from  Phsdrus ;  but  it 
may  bo  doubted  whether  the  author  copied  from  the 
original  work  of  Pbaedrus,  or  from  some  versiim  of  it  into 
Latin  pmse.  Several  versions  of  this  kind  are  still  ex- 
tant in  MS.  One  of  very  considerable  antiquity  has  been 
published  by  Nihint,  Lugd.  Bat.  1709,  under  the  title  of 
Fabula  Antiquat  together  with  another  of  a  later  date, 
which  Is  pretended  to  have  been  made  from  the  Greek 
by  an  Emperour  Romulus,  for  the  use  of  his  son  Tiberl- 
nus.  They  all  shew  evident  marks  of  being  derived 
from  one  common  origin,  like  what  has  been  observed  of 
the  several  Greek  collections  of  .fisopean  fables  in  prose 
{Dittert.  de  Babrio.  Lnnd.  1776.);  like  them  too  they  diffier 
very  much,  one  from  another,  in  style,  order  of  fables, 
^d  numy  little  particulars ;  and,  what  Is  most  material, 
each  of  them  generally  contains  a  few  fables,  either 
Invented  or  stolen  by  its  respective  compiler,  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  other  collections ;  so  that  It  Is 
often  impracticable  to  verifie  a  quotation  from  .£sop  in 
the  writers  of  Chaucer's  time,  unless  we  happen  to  light 
upon  the  identical  book  of  fables  which  the  writer  who 
quotes  had  before  him. 

I  have  printed  in  the  Discourse,  &c.  n.  29.  a  fable  of 
the  Cock  and  the  Fox,  from  the  French  Etope  of  Marie, 
which  Is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  collection  that  I 
have  seen,  and  which,  I  suppose,  furnished  Chaucer  with 
the  subject  of  his  Nonnet  Preettet  tale.  In  the  same 
French  .£sop,  and  In  a  Latin  MS.  BiH.  Reg,  15  A.  vii, 
there  Is  a  fable,  which,  I  think,  might  have  given  the 
hint  for  Prior's  Ladle.  **  A  country  fellow  one  day  laid 
hold  of  a  faery  (unfolet.  Fa.),  who,  in  ordv  to  be  set  at 
liberty,  gave  him  three  wishes.  The  man  goes  home* 
and  gives  two  of  them  to  his  wife.  Soon  after,  as  they 
are  dining  upon  a  chine  of  mutton,  the  wife  feels  a  long- 
ing for  the  noarrow,  and  not  being  able  to  get  it,  she 
wishes  that  her  husband  had  an  iron  beak  {long  com  li 
Witeeoet,  Fa.  long  as  the  Woodcock)  to  extract  this  mar- 
row for  her.  An  excrescence  being  immediately  formed 
accordingly,  the  husband  angrily  wishes  it  off  from  his 
own  face  upon  his  wife's." — And  here  the  story  is  u» 
luckily  defective  in  both  copies ;  but  it  is  easy  to  nppoee, 
that  the  third  and  last  remaining  wish  waa  employed  by 
the  wife  for  her  own  relief. 

A  fable  upon  a  similar  idea,  in  French  verse,  may  be 
seen  in  MS.  Bodl.  1687 ;  the  same,  as  I  apprehend,  with 
one  in  the  King's  library  at  Paris  (MS.  n.  7989.  fol.  189.) 
which  is  entitled  •'  Let  quatre  touhaitt  de  Saint  Martin," 
BeeFabliaux,  he.  T.  lii.  p.  311.  The  vanity  of  human 
wishes  is  there  exposed  with  more  pleasantry  than  in 
the  story  Just  cited,  but  as  it  often  happens,  with  much 
less  decency. 

Y-iowK,  parL  pa.  5653.    Sown. 

Y-spRBiNT,  part.  pet.  2171*    Sprinkled. 

Y-smcxBD,  part.  pa.  1567.    Sticked ;  thrust 

Y-sToavBM,  part,  pa.  2016.    Dead. 

Y-TAKK,  parL  pa.  3353.    Taken. 

Y-TBYxn,  part  pa.  45a    Tied. 

Y-TRSSPASBD,  part.  pa.  M.  114,  col.  1,  L  58.    TraspaMed. 

Y-VANisHBO,  part  pa.  6578. 

Ytkl,  aiij.  Sax.    Bad ;  unfortunate.  4172.  4182.    Ttsi., 
ade.  Sax.    III.  1129.  3715. 

YvoiRR,  ft.  Fa.   Ivory.  Du.  946. 

Y-wiMPLSD,  part,  pit.    Covered  with  a  wimple.  472> 

Y-wis,  adv.  Sax.     Certainly.  3277>  3705. 

Y-WRAKR,  pa.  t.  T.  V.  1467.    Wreaked  ;  revenfed. 

Y-iTaiK,  part,  pa,  2906.    Covered. 


Zeuxts.  pr.  n.  I  I95a    A  Grecian  painter. 


come  into  the  hands  of  the  German  collector  in  MS.  some 
years  sooner,  as  the  first  translations  of  (ticck  authors  were 
eagerly  sought  after  and  circulated  tlmm^  Europe  at  thiU 
time,  when  veiy  lew  pwaoos  were  mftm»  of  xeeding  the 
original. 
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